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PREFACE 


THe New INTERNATIONAL. Year Book for 1913 is the seventh in the new 
series, which began with the 1907 volume. Like its predecessors it is 
designed as an encyclopedia of the year and includes many classes of 
information not to be found in other annual volumes of its kind. Its 
large size and the exclusion of matters not belonging to the year or not 
derived from the latest available information make this possible. For 
example, among departments not found or less fully represented in other 
such works are Biography, Agriculture, Political History at home and 
abroad, Societies, and Religious Bodies. While American subjects are 
here more fully treated than in British annuals, the international scope 
of the work involves more attention to foreign affairs than is given in 
similar American publications. 

Among the important features of the year 1913, discussed in this 
volume, the following may be mentioned: In foreign affairs, the devel- 
opments in the Balkans, the Mexican difficulty, republican progress in 
China, the Ulster situation, and the progress of the Home Rule Bill; in 
the United States, such legislative measures as the Tariff Bill, Income 
Tax Law, and the Currency Law; in industrial matters, the history of 
Trades Unions, the I. W. W., Socialism, Strikes and Lockouts, Railroads, 
Workmen’s Compensation, Workmen’s and Mothers’ Pensions, Welfare 
Work, etc. Owing to the increased interest in the industrial and political 
life of the South and Central American countries, the Year Book gives 
special attention to topics within this field. It has also discussed at 
length the woman's movement both in its general aspect under Fem- 
inism and in a specifie aspect under Woman's Suffrage, while re- 
cording the yearly incidents of the movement in the paragraphs 
entitled Hisrory under the various countries and under the separate 
States of the United States. Other matters of current interest which 
have received special attention are Safety at Sea, Railway Accidents, 
Aeronauties, Commission Government, Banks and Banking, Agricultural 
Credit, the New York Aqueduct, International and Industrial Arbitra- 
tion, Insurance, and Electrical and Engineering topics. 

FRANK Moore Cosy. 
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BYSSINIA (ErHIOoPIA). An independ- 
ent east African empire. The esti- 
mates of area vary from 308,000 to 
432,000 square miles. The popula- 
tion, estimated at between nine and 

eleven millions, is about one-half Abyssinians; 
Gallas, Somalis, Danakils, Negroes, etc., make 
up the remainder. Abyssinia is volcanic and 
mountainous, and contains some minerals— 
iron, coal, gold, salt, saltpetre, and sulphur. 
The plateaus are well watered, with a tem- 
rate climate, and grow cereals, potatoes, to- 
acco, fruits, etc; the lower country is exces- 
sively hot, and there sugar-cane, cotton, coffee, 
rubber, etc., thrive. There are good grazing 
grounds and cattle are raised; the prosperity 
of the country depends largely on its livestock. 
Imports by way of Jibuti: 1908, 7,700,133 
‘franca; 1909, 10,474,717; 1911, 8,722,531. Ex- 
ports: 1908, 9,469,248; 1909, 13,069,290; 1911, 
11,765,844 (skins, 4,865,000; coffee, 4,567,000; 
ivory, 1,137,000; wax, 986,000). sapere through 
Italian ports (1911), 2,320,558 lire; exports, 
3,072,100 lire. Imports through Gambela (Su- 
dan), £E 27,962; exports, £E 37,764. The first 
section of the railway building under French 
auspices extends from Jibuti to Diré Dawa 
(309 kilometers, of which 219 kms. run through 
Abyssinian territory); the second, opened in 
1913, from Diré Dawa to Mehesso (152 kms.) ; 
the third, under construction, from Mehesso to 
Addis Abbeha, the capital. This town has a 
permanent population estimated at 60,000, and 
a floating population of some 30,000; Harrar 
has 40,000, Diré Dawa 5000. There is no edu- 
cation. The national religion is coptie Chris- 
tian (monophysitism). The emperor (negus 
negust) has absolute power. Menelek II. was 
born August 18, 1844. First king of Shoa, he 
became emperor in 1889. Rumors were current 
from time to time of the emperor’s death, all of 
which proved unfounded, until on December 22 
an authentic report of his demise was received, 
and Lidj Jeassu (born 1897), the son of Mene- 
lek’s daughter, became emperor in his stead. 

Army. The emperor collected from the va- 
rious provinces by feudal and tribal levies a 
force of 60.000 men, more or less armed and 
disciplined, to which the men drafted from the 
various tribes and provinces would add some 
200,000 men. Eighty per cent. of this army 
was infantry. 

ACADEMY, French (ACADÉMIE FRANCAISE). 
Of the five academies which contsitute the In- 
stitute of France, this is the first. Its forty 
members are the last authority in matters 
of language, grammar, and the like, and are 
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generally deferred to as arbiters in the 
sphere of literature. In 1912, Gen. Louis Lyan- 
tey was elected to succeed Jules Henri Poin- 
caré, and Emile Boutroux to succeed Hippolyte 
Langlois de Vogüé. No new members were ad- 
mitted in 1913. The awarding of forty-five 
prio littéraires and forty-nine pri» de vertu is 
one function of the academy. 

ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS, 
AMERICAN. The following was the membership 
of the American Academy of Arts and Letters 
in 1913: William Dean Howells, Henry James, 
Henry Adams, Thomas Raynesford Lounsbury, 
Theodore Roosevelt, John Singer Sargent, Al- 
fred Thayer Mahan, Daniel Chester French, 
John Burroughs, James Ford Rhodes, Horatio 
William Parker, William Milligan Sloane, 
Robert Underwood Johnson, George Washing- 
ton Cable, Andrew Dickson White, Henry van 
Dyke, William Cary Brownell, Basil Lanneau’ 
Gildersleeve, Woodrow Wilson, Arthur Twin- 
ing Hadley, Henry Cabot Lodge, Francis Hop- 
kinson Smith, win Howland  Blashfleld, 
William Merritt Chase, Thomas Hastings, 
Hamilton Wright Mabie, Brander Matthews, 
Thomas Nelson Page, Elihu Vedder, George 
Edward Woodberry, Kenyon Cox, George 
Whitefield Chadwick, Abbott Handerson Thayer, 
John Muir, Charles Francis Adams, Henry 
Mills Alden, George de Forest Brush, William 
Rutherford Mead, John W. Alexander, Bliss 
Perry, Abbott Lawrence Lowell, James Whit- 
comb Riley, Nicholas Murray Butler, Paul 
Wayland Bartlett, Owen Wister, Herbert 
Adams, Augustus Thomas, Timothy Cole. 

Timothy Cole was elected a member in June. 
The annual meeting of the academy was held 
in Chicago in November, and several interest- 
ing addresses were made. At the end of the 
year there were two vacancies in the member- 
ship of the academy. 

ACCIDENTS. See RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, and 
SAFETY AT SEA. 

ACCIDENTS AND DISEASES. See LABOB 
LEGISLATION. 

ACCIDENTS, Coat Mrne. See Coat. 

ACCIDENTS, COMPENSATION FOR, See LA- 
BOR LEGISLATION. 

ACOUSTICS. See Music, Bibliography. 

ADEN. A British possession (part of the 
Bombay Presidency) in southwestern Arabia; 
an important coaling station and the centre of 
trade with Arabia. Area, 75 sq. miles (of the 
attached island of Perim, 5); population 
(1911), 46.165. Area of the protected terri- 
tory, about 9000 sq. miles; population, 100.- 
000. The island of Socotra (1382 sq. miles, 
12,000 inhabitants) is administered from Aden. 
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The total trade in 1911-1912 was £8,253,000; 
1607 vessels called at Aden and 524 at Perim. 
The neighboring Arab tribes are subsidized by 
the British government, with which they have 
treaties. The political agent in 1913 was 
Major-General Sir James A. Bell. 

ADMINISTRATION. See UNITED STATES. 

ADULTERATION. See FOOD AND NUTBI- 
TION, passim. 


ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, AMERI- 
CAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE. The sixty-fourth 
annual meeting of the association was held 
in Toronto, beginning December 29, 1912. 
About 500 members were in attendance. 
the same time meetings of several societies af- 
filiated with the association hela their meet- 
ings. These included the Astronomical and 
Astrophysical Societies of America and the 
American Botanical Society. The executive 
council elected 280 members and 200 fellows. 
Members of the association were welcomed by 
Governor Slaton. The annua] address was de- 
livered by the retiring president, E. C. Pick- 
ering, and was entitled “The Study of the 
Stars.” It was voted to admit the American 
Forestry Association as an affiliated society. 
The membership of the society in 1913 was 
about 8100. The following officers were elected: 
President, Charles W. liot; vice-presidents 
(section A), H. S. White, (B) Anthony Ze- 
leny, (D) Albert Noble, (E) U. S. Grant, (F) 
Frank R. Lillie, (G) G. P. Clinton, (H) Clark 
Wissler, (K) R. M. Pearce, (L) Paul N. Hanus, 
(N) L. H. Bailey; general secretary, W. C. 
Worsham, Jr. The meeting for 1915-16 will 
be held in Toronto. 


ADVENTISTS, SrveNTH Day. The chief 
distinctive feature of this body is a belief in 
the literal, personal second appearing of Christ. 
No specific date is set for this event. The 
seventh day of the week is observed as the 
Sabbath. e total number of communicants 
in the denomination in 1913 was 65,284. The 
churches numbered 1860; and ministers 534. 
There were 116 organized conferences, about 
90 mission fields, about 90 advanced edu- 
cational institutions, over 600 primary schools, 
37 publishing houses and branches, and over 
100 sanitariums and branches, The denomination 
publishes 125 periodicals, and issues publica- 
tions in over 70 languages. Its work is carried 
on in about 85 countries, and it employs over 
10,000 evangelists and institutional laborers. 
The total contributions for its work amount to 
about $2,500,000 a year. The headquarters of the 
denomination is in Washington, D. C., where in 
May, 1913, was held the quadrennial session 
which commemorated fifty years of organized 
work by the denomination. At this gathering, 
delegates and representatives from all over the 
world assembled. 

OTHER ADVENTISTS. In addition to the 
Seventh Day Adventists there are several other 
bodies bearing the name of adventists. These 
have no formal connection with the Seventh 
Day Adventists. The largest of these bodies is 
the Advent Christian, which in 1913 had 26,799 
communicants, 550 churches, and 528 minis- 
ters. The Churches of God in Jesus Christ had 
2124 communicants, 62 church*s, and 56 min- 
isters. The Church of God had 611 communi- 
cants, 20 churches, and 32 ministers. The 
Life and Advent Union had 509 communicants, 
12 churches, and 12 ministers. The Evangeli 
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cal Adventists had 481 
churches, and 8 ministers. 

ZEGEAN ISLANDS. See GREECE; ITALY; 
TURKEY AND THE BALKAN PEOPLES. 

AERONAUTICS. Under this comprehen- 
give title stands a review of significant events 
concerned with the navigation of the air, and 
the means used therefor. 
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AVIATION 


During 1913, a year in which the tenth 
anniversary of the first flight with a power- 
driven aeroplane was celebrated on December 
17, there was widespread interest in aviation 
throughout Europe, evidenced by the attention 
paid to the remarkable long-distance flights 
made during the year, and to the remarkable 
exhibitions of Pegoud and his various imitators. 
These intrepid aviators, flying upside down, in 
circles and otherwise, in addition to furnish- 
ing thrilling spectacles demonstrated their abil- 
ity to control and maneuvre the aeroplane 
under various conditions, proving also its safety 
in the hands of a competent pilot so long as it 
was maintained at sufficient height above the 
ground. Notwithstanding such imterest there 
was, however, little progress toward general 
use of the aeroplane for practical purposes 
other than military. In the United States, 
doubtless owing to lack of government support 
and purchases of machines for the army and 
navy in large quantities, there was much less 
popular interest than in Europe. 

As regards the more general application of 
the aeroplane a few attempts at carrying mails 
were made, but outside of war and navy de- 
poen there was but slight demand. In 

rance, in fact, consternation was caused by 
the announcement that the war department had 
been carrying out the organization of a plant at 
Chalais-Meudon for building aeroplanes and 
that government machines would be constructed 
by it. The war department, however, aban- 
doned the plan as not economical. 

The powers had now seen the aeroplane in 
actual warfare as well as in manceuvres, and 
were planning aerial squadrons for future war- 
fare. See ITARY PROGRESS and NAVAL 
PROGRESS. 

On the technical side the chief develop- 
ments of the year, aside from perfecting the 
motors on the score of endurance and relia- 
bility, were improvement as regards stability 
and especially automatic stability. This was 
measurably secured in the Dunne. an Eng- 
lish machine, and in an Orville Wright ma- 
chine, 

Progress in 1913 was towards increased en- 
durance, reliability, and stability, strikingly 
evidenced in the long distance flights, such as 
that of Brindejone des Moulimais, who, notwith- 
5 storms, flew from Paris to Warsaw 
in ten hours and twelve minutes with but two 
stops, a distance of 933 miles at an average 
speed of 91.7 miles an hour. Almost equa' ing 
this was the flight of Stoeffler within the Ger- 
man Empire, where he covered a distance of 
1522.36 miles in 24 hours, an average speed of 
6314 miles an hour, yet in this competition eight 
other competitors covered over 1000 kilometers 
(631.37 miles). The flight of Garros from the 
Riviera to Africa across the Mediterranean Sea, 
making 550 miles in one continuous flight of 
nearly eight hours, was also an achievement 
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of merit. And again, on October 30, the Ben- 
nett cup was won by Gilbert, who flew from 
Paris to Puertniz, Pomerania, a distance of 650 
miles at an average speed slightly in excess of 
124 miles an hour. Then, on November 24, the 
Russian, Vasselieff, flew from St. Petersburg to 
Moscow and back, 1118.5 miles, in 10 hours and 
52 minutes. Such performances, and others dis- 
cussed below, demonstrated the progress in aero- 
plane development as regards practical long dis- 
tance flight as distinguished from high speed in 
fair weather. 

AEROPLANE Motors. During 1913 there was 
a general improvement in motors, which also 
involved an increase in size and power, inas- 
much as there was a tendency on the part of 


aeroplane designers to cut down the area of P 


supporting plane, or to arrange for increased 
weights. This general improvement was rather 
of detail than of principle, though there was 
considerable rivalry manifested by the various 
manufacturers, and the various military com- 
petitions provided opportunity for inventors of 
all kinds of motors for aeronautical purposes. 
The rotary type continued most popular, yet 
with the increased use of the hydro-aeroplane it 
was found to have disadvantages as compared 
with the fixed cylinder motor, since, like other 
air-cooled motors, it could not be protected from 
spray. 

In connection with the development of the 
aeroplane motor it must be remembered that in 
1907, it rarely exceeded 24 horse power, and 
sufficed to propel a biplane at the speed 
miles an hour, but in 1913 there was demanded 
a motor of 160 horse power, enabling a mono- 
plane whose supporting area has been reduced to 
a minimum, to travel at a speed of 125 miles 
an hour. The tendency was rather to avoid ex- 
perimentation and to employ the regular types 
of the most successful makers. The Gnome ro- 
tary motor maintained its pre’minence, and a 
motor with 18 cylinders developing 200 horse 
power represented the leading achievement of 
the engineers of this company. Another motor 
of considerable vogue was the Le Rhone engine, 
upplied with a system of mechanically operated 
inlet valves which were not influenced by cen- 
trifugal effects. In this motor the high-resist- 
ance steel cylinders have liners of cast iron. 
For a motor developing 120 horse power the 
weight was 170 kilos (374.79 pounds), while 
other motors had been built whose makers claim 
the reduction of weight to one kilogram per 
horse power. 

Panis Arro Snow or 1913. This exhibition, 
held annually in the late autumn, served to il- 
lustrate the progress of the year, as the results 
of the most recent French experiments are 
usually presented. The show of 1913 was note- 
worthy for the absence of machines that showed 
& radical departure from existing types. In- 
creased efficiency in machines that could fly 
at fairly high speeds with engines of small 
horse power was observed, but even here the re- 
sults of design and study, coupled with experi- 
ence, were in no way extraordinary. The sup- 
porting area of the high-speed machines was con- 
siderably reduced, while usually the engine 

wer was increased. For example, the Ponnier 
machine of Vedrines had an engine rated at 
160 horse power, but had a total width of sup- 
porting surface of only six meters (19.7) feet. 

During the year the contest for supremacy 
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between the biplane and the monoplane con- 
tinued and the question was still open. All of 
the striking feats of flying reversed and looping 
the loop performed by aviators in the monoplane, 
which had given it an apparent advantage, were 
repeated with the biplane and the latter type con- 
tinued to be preferred by the military authori- 
ties. An interesting biplane developed durin 
the year had a lower plane with about one-thir 
the length of the upper to which it was braced 
by very stout wooden struts, while steel wires 
were employed for bracing the ends. It had a 
short fuselage built of steel tubes and the body 
which carried the propelling machine was an 
independent unit being encased in sheet steel 
and attached directly underneath the upper 

lane with the engine and proper just behind 
1t, so that the fore part of the body with two 
seats provided an uninterrupted view for the 
pilot and the observer. The Borel monoplane 
was also driven by a propeller at the rear 
and thus was adopted for military work carry- 
ing a small Hotchkiss gun in front, but no 
other obstruction for the observer and pilot. 
The tendency to arm aeroplanes was illustrative 
of their adoption for military purposes and in- 
dicated that they were acquiring a combative 
position, so that in future wars fighting at close 
range between the aeroplanes of opposing armies 
was most probable. 

Among the novelties of the Paris exhibition 
was the Paul Schmitt biplane, where the planes 
were carried on a steel frame hinging on an axis 
assing through the body so that the angle of 
incidence could be varied and the planes tilted 
backwards and forwards. This biplane had 
three seats and had rendered a good account 
of itself in previous trials. An advance in con- 
struction was noted in nearly all the machines 
exhibited and greater care was being manifested 
in the building. A new material for coating the 
fabric of the supporting planes was used which 
gave a semi-transparent pe so that the 
machine was almost invisible. It was hoped by 
certain critics that instead of cloth fabrics wood 
or preferably steel could be used for the sup- 
porting planes, just as for the frames steel 
and other metals were becoming the best prac- 
tice. The tendency to reduce outside friction 
by soothing the external lines and building the 
fuselage in a conical form was further shown. 

SJKORSKY AEROPLANE. The largest flying ma- 
chine yet constructed was given a trial dur- 
ing 1913 by its designer, a Russian, named 
Sjkorsky, and flew for over an hour with seven 

assengers at St. Petersburg on August 1. This 
uge biplane resembled in a general way the 
well-known biplane of H. Farman, but had a 
span of 28 meters (91.86 ft.) and a length of 
20 meters (65.6 ft.), affording a supporting sur- 
face of 120 are meters (143.52 square yards). 
The lower pine was somewhat less in span— 
18.04 ft.—than the upper plane. "There were 
mounted on the lower plane four motors, each of 
100 horse power and driving a propeller 2.6 
meters (8.5 ft.) in diameter. These four pro- 
pellers were tractor screws, which were rotated 
in front of the supporting surface, and in the 
centre there was an enclosed cabin for the pilot 
and passengers. The starting and alighting 
gear consisted of four landing skids and pneu- 
matic-tired wheels so that the machine, which 
weighed with its passengers over 7000 pounds, 
could land and rise in safety. The tail con- 
sisted of a single surface and elevator combined, 
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above which were two vertical rudders, while 
the supporting surfaces have flaps, or ailerons. 
A speed of 190 kilometers (56 miles) an hour 
was attained and 12 passengers were carried 
aloft for over 15 minutes. 1he new biplane was 
purchased by the Russian war ministry and it 
was stated that similar machines were to be 
built for military service. The chief difficulty 

experienced was in launching and alighting, as 
a run of about 200 meters (656 ft.) was re- 
quired before the machine could get into the 
air and this obviously involved a suitable 
ground surface. Later improvements in the 
running gear were effected so that greater facil- 
ity was obtained. Not content with this ma- 
chine the Russian designer later in the year 
constructed a machine with a carrying capacity 
of 20 persons, and with sleeping accommoda- 
tions in the cabins. The machine on its trial 
trip was said to have risen from the ground 
after a run of 100 yards and to have flown and 
maneuvred readily. 

THE Burcess MILITARY TRACTOR, supplied to 
the United States army in 1912, was duplicated 
in 1913 and three additional machines were or- 
dered for the United States Army Signal 
Corps. This machine, known as an enclosed 
body tractor, carried the motor forward in a 
fuselage where the operator and observer sit in 
tandem. It had a spread of wings of 43 ft. 6 in. 
and & length over all of 27 ft. 9 in., weighing 
1284 pounds. This machine was in military 
service almost constantly in the army during 

art of 1913, and on March 31, 1913, Lieutenant 

iling, U. S. A., established an American en- 
durance record with a passenger by a cross- 
country flight from Texas City to San Antonio, 
& distance of 236 miles, without stop, at a speed 
of a little over 70 miles per hour. At San An- 
tonio Lieutenant Milling remained in the air 
for over an hour longer, making a record of four 
hours and twenty-two minutes in the air, and on 
the following day he returned to Texas City 
from San Antonio in three hours and fifty min- 
utes. i 

THE WRIGHT AUTOMATIC STABILIZER. In the 
construction of the Wright biplane but few radi- 
cal departures from the original type had been 
made. The more important of these were the 
adoption of an * open work ” tail and rear ele- 
vator, and the wheels for the chassis. In the 
decennial year of the invention an automatic 
stabilizer was patented and applied to the 
Wright machine which operated to secure both 
transverse and longitudinal stability. A sta- 
bilizing pendulum was employed for the first 
of these objects, which by means of compressed 
air and a piston worked a system of intercon- 
nected cables connected with the warping mech- 
anism and the vertical rudder. The motion of 
the pendulum could be checked so that erratic 
swinging was eliminated, but, at the same time, 
the action was positive and the slightest puff 
of wind would be counteracted immediately. 
Longitudinal] stability was achieved by an iden- 
tical compressed air servomotor which operated 
a small plane mid-air between the two main 
supporting planes, but at a different angle. 
This device was located directly in front of the 
main planes, but otherwise it acts in the main 
like a non-lifting tail, though when the air 
pressure varies as the main planes change their 
angle it will resist such a change through ma- 
chinery which sets in operation the horizontal 
rudder. 
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Another mark of progress made during the 
year with the automatic control of aeroplanes 
was the Moreau machine, which on September 
24 successfully competed for the Bonnet prize 
by flying half an hour without the aviator's 
touching the levers. This test was made in the 
presence of Lieutenant Lafon and during a 
strong wind, so that the monoplane rolled and 

itched, but returned automatically to a level 

eel, 

Lonpon DAILY MAIL PRIZE FOR TRANSATLAN- 
TIC FLIGHT. In the spring of 1913, Lord North- 
eliffe, the proprietor of the London Daily Mail, 
offered a prize of $50,000 for the first aeroplane 
flight across the Atlantic Ocean in either direc- 
tion in 72 hours. The conditions of the com- 

etition required a flight between England or 
felanda and any point in the United States, 
Canada, or Newfoundland, and permitted the 
aviator to alight upon the surface of the water 
and take on fuel, if this could be arranged for. 
Aviators of all nations were invited to compete 
and much interest was aroused among designers 
and air pilots. From Newfoundland to lre- 
land is a distance of 1800 miles so that a speed 
of 60 miles an hour must be maintained for 
30 hours. This would involve a motor of from 
150 to 200 horse power whose reliability was 
demonstrated beyond question. Fifty-hour con- 
tinuous runs had been recorded for various 
airship motors, and sufficient economy in fuel 
had been obtained so that the question of fuel 
supply, while serious, was not prohibitive. It 
was thought that a duplicate power plant would 
be a possible solution of the problem and that 
possibly some form of hydro-aeroplane could 
be employed, particularly as such a craft could 
come to the surface of the water for repairs, 
or adjustment, in case of the stopping, or fail- 
ure, of the motor. 

THE BENNETT CuP COMPETITION. The 1913 
race for the James Gordon Bennett trophy was 
remarkable on account of the speeds made and 
records broken, rather than as an international 
competition, as of the four competitors, with the 
single exception of Crombez, a Belgian, all were 
Frenchmen. The competition was held at 
Rheims on September 29 over a course of 200 
kilometers (124 miles), including 20 circuits of 
10 kilometers each. New world speed records 
for an aeroplane with pilot alone were made for 
distances from 10 to 200 kilometers and the 
time of the winner, Maurice Prevost, for the 
124.777 miles was 59 minutes, 453% seconds, 
or an average of 125 miles an hour, which was 
the fastest speed yet attained in a flying ma- 
chine, being more than two miles a minute 
Prevost used a Deperdussin aeroplane with a 
Gnome 106-horse power motor. 

The second in the competition, Emil Vedrines, 
whose time was 1 hour. 5% seconds, employed 
a Ponnier aeroplane with a Gnome 160-horse 

wer motor, while Gilbert, and Crombez, the 

Igian, who were third and fourth in the com- 
petition respectively, both used Deperdussin 
aeroplanes, the former with a Le Rhone 160- 
horse power motor and the latter with a Gnome 
motor of the same horse power. The weather 
was ideal for the competition, and Prevost, tak- 
ing advantage of this, cut down the surface of 
his wings until they were only about 96 ft. 
square. Such an arrangement, while making 
high speed possible, was not conducive to safety, 
however. The following table summarizes the 
new records: 
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WokELp’s SPEED RECORDS. PILOT ALONE. PREVOST 
(DEPERDUSSIN AEROPLANE—GNOME 160- 
Horse PowreR Morog). RHEIMS, SEP- 
TEMBER 29, 1913 


10 kilometers f 6.2 miles), 2 min. 563-5 sec. 
20 kilometers 12.4 miles), 5 min. 641-5 sec. 
30 kilometers ( 18.6 miles), 8 min. 621-5 sec. 
40 kilometers ( 24.8 miles), 11 min. 501-5 sec. 
50 kilometers (31 miles), 14 min, 481-5 sec. 
100 kilometers ( 62 miles), 29 min. 40 sec. 
150 kilometers ( 93 miles), 44 min. 38 sec. 
200 kilometers (124 miles), 59 min. 453-5 sec. 


Lona DisTANCE FLIGHTS. A notable flight 
across Europe was made by Brindejone Des 
Moulinais, who previously on February 25 had 
flown in a monoplane from Paris to London, 375 
miles in 3 hours and 5 minutes. This more ex- 
tended flight was from Paris to St. Petersburg 
and back, returning by way of Stockholm and 
Copenhagen, a distance of about 3000 miles, and 
was made in the interval between June 1 and July 
2. A continuous flight from San Raphael, France, 
to Bizerta, Tunis, a distance of 558 miles, was 
made in a Morane aeroplane on September 23 
by Roland G. Garros, the French aviator, who 
in the previous year had made the trip over 
sea between Tunis and Sicily, a distance of 
about 160 miles. The 1913 trip was made with- 
out the use of torpedo boats to aid the aviator 
in case of accident, who moreover for the trip 
had removed the pontoons from his aeroplane. 

The last important long-distance flight of the 

ear was completed on December 29, when Jules 

edrines reached Cairo, Egypt, after a flight 
of about 3500 miles. This aviator had origin- 
ally left Paris with the intention of making a 
flight from France to rens. On December 2 
at Belgrade, Servia, which he had reached on 
his journey. he received a message that Pierre 
Daucourt, who had left Paris on October 22 on 
& flight from that city to Cairo, had met with 
an accident at Eskisher, in Asia Minor, at the 
beginning of an over-sea flight to Egypt in 
which his aeroplane was wrecked. Vedrines 
was urged by the Paris Aero Club to complete 
this flight in order to give to France the credit 
for the first trip. between Paris and Cairo. 
The journey from Belgrade to Jaffa was success- 
fully accomplished and the last installment, a 
distance of 250 miles to Cairo and Heliopolis, 
was successfully negotiated. His trip across 
Europe was attended by considerable excite- 
ment, as he flew over fortified places in Germany 
and Servia and his was the first aeroplane to 
arrive at Beirut. 

AMERICAN AERIAL DEBBY. Five aviators 
participated in a flight on October 13, over a 
course starting at Oakwood Heights, Staten Is- 
land, to and around Manhattan Island and re- 
turn. The distance was estimated roughly at 
60 miles and the competition was held in spite 
of a stiff northwest wind which was blowing at 
the rate of 43 miles an hour. The winner was 
W. S. Luckey, in a 100-horse power Curtiss bi- 
plane, whose elapsed time for the course was 
52 minutes 54 seconds. The second place was 
taken by Frank Niles in a 100-horse power Cur- 
tiss biplane with a record of 56 minutes 55 
seconds, while C. Murvin Wood, in an 80-horse 
power Moisant monoplane, was third with a 
record of 58 minutes 15 seconds. The fourth 
and fifth places were taken respectively by J. 
Guy Gilpatrick in an 80-horse power Sloane- 
Deperdussin monoplane and Toney Jannus in a 
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75-horse power Benoist biplane. There were 
cash prizes and silver cups for the first three 
aviators. 

MICHELIN Cup. Several notable performances 
were made in the contest for the International 
Michelin Cup, awarded to the aviator who cov- 
ered the greatest distance in any number of 
consecutive days flying at least 50 kilometers 
(31.0685 miles) a day. Finally Helen won the 
cup with a flight of 9996 miles in 30 consecutive 
days, or a much greater distance than that 
between the North and South poles. If Helen 
had received credit for nine days’ flight which 
he lost by having to stop before reaching the 
timekeeper he would have flown 20,787 kilo- 
meters (13,537.79 miles) in 39 consecutive days. 

HEICHT RECORDS. The height record was in- 
creased during the year by Perreyon in a 160- 
horse power Blériot monoplane, who rose to a 
height of 19,685 ft. above the earth, or about 
334 miles. This performance was eclipsed dur- 
ing the last week of December by Legagneux, 
the French aviator, who on December 27 at 
Frejus climbed in à monoplane to a height of 
20,008 feet in 1 hour and 40 minutes. M. 
Legagneux had held the record of 17,873 feet 
made on September 17, 1912. The height rec- 
ord for two passengers in addition to the avia- 
tor was raised to 11,740 feet by von Blaschke in 
Austria on June 29, 1913, while during the 
year all records with passengers up to six in 
number were broken. 

During the year 1913 much attention was 
paid to remarkable performances in the air by 
various aviators. Notable among these was the 
looping the loop in a monoplane by the French 
aviator, Pegoud, who, using a Blériot monoplane, 
on September 2 was able to show that he could 
fly upside down, dive headlong, and rise verti- 
ally, forming a complete loop, roll over sidewise, 
and slide tail first backwards and make a quick 
recovery so as to dive head-first to a normal 
position. Pegoud's achievements were straight- 
way followed by other aviators, both in Europe 
and the United States, notable among whom 
was Lincoln Beachey who on December 25, 
“looped the loop” five consecutive times from 
a height of 750 feet and turned a double loop 
at a height of but 300 feet. 

Among the interesting applications of the 
aeroplane was the inauguration of a regular 
aerial mail service in France on October 15, 
when mails were carried from Paris to Bordeaux 
to catch the West Indian boat with a consider- 
able saving of time. Later in the year an ex- 
perimental aerial transport of mail across the 
desert of Sahara was being planned by the 
French National Aerial League. The route ex- 
tended from Oran, Algeria, to Timbuctu, a dis- 
tance of 1400 miles and the flight was designed 
to show the practicability of a regular service. 
In the United States an interesting application 
was made of the aeroplane in its use for pa- 
troling the right of way of an electric trans- 
mission line in California. This was attempted 
on the line of the Great Western Power Com- 
pany of San Francisco, which extends from Big 
Bend on the Feather River across sloughs and 
marshes of the Suisun Basin, and finally over 
the Coast Range to Oakland, a distance of 160 
miles. As much of the marsh is impassable, 
great delays are caused when breaks occur in 
the inaccessible locations, and by the new ar- 
rangement a lineman accompanies the aviator 
so that where a break is noted he can land and 
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make the necessary repairs. The machine used 
was of the modified Wright model and a speed 
of 40 miles per hour was obtained and, in ad- 
dition to the aviator and lineman, a kit of 
tools for the latter is carried. A portable tele- 
phone was also used so that connection could be 
made with headquarters in case of a serious 
break requiring more attention than the travel- 
ing lineman could give it. Two trips a week 
were planned and this form of inspection was 
begun on November 20. 


HYDRO-AEBOPLANES 


The second international annual competition 
of hydro-aeroplanes was held at Monaco begin- 
ning April 3, 1913. Sixteen machines qualified 
for the competition and the meeting was inter- 
esting as showing the development made in aero- 
planes leading to increased sea-worthiness, for 
it was required that hydro-aeroplanes must per- 
form satisfactorily on the surface of the water 
as well as in flight. Early in the meeting a 
heavy gale prevented any flying and required 
the hydro-aeroplanes, with two exceptions, to 
seek shelter. The Deperdussin hydro-aeroplane, 
of Prevost, and the foldable wing monoplane of 
de Marcay were able to ride out the storm at 
their moorings. The competition was divided 
under six different heads. First, starting from 
a stationary position on the water with the 
motor stopped; second, altitude test to show the 
ability of the machine to rise to & height of at 
least 500 meters (1040 feet) and return to the 
water in less than thirty minutes; third, vol- 
plane test in which the plane having risen to 
the height of at least 100 meters must shut off 

ower and glide to the surface; fourth, & 

andling test where the machine must be 
brought to the crane of a ship, or pier, and fast- 
ened to the same so that it can raised and 
lowered without damage; fifth, towing test 
where the hydro-aeroplane must be towed by & 
rowboat, or motorboat; and sixth, & navigable 
test where a course of 614 kilometers must be 
covered under the aeroplane's own power with- 
out leaving the surface of the water. The race 
for the Jacques Schneider international avia- 
tion cup for hydro-aeroplanes was held on April 
17, and was won by Maurice Prevost on his 
Deperdussin monoplane equipped with a 160- 
horse power Gnome motor. In addition to the 
cup there was a cash prize of $5000 and on 
account of the number of contestants represent- 
ing different countries, the race partook of an 
international character. The course was 150 
nautical miles, and while there were numerous 
motor failures which detracted from the contest 
as such, nevertheless it showed both the safety 
of the hydro-aeroplane and its utility. 

The hydro-aeroplanes represented naturally 
carried out the fundamental ideas of their de- 
signers irrespective of their application to over- 
sea flight. They were well engined and showed 
considerable strength. In the float equipment, 
however, there was considerable diversity and 
much of an experimental nature. The Breguet 
biplane had but a single float, while in the case 
of the other machines two floats were used, 
either eylindrical or flattening on the bottom. 
There is always a small float at the tail of the 
machine whether one, or two, are employed 
under the planes themselves. If the floats are 
flat and scow shaped they are made of wood or 
veneer, but with cylindrical floats metal is em- 
ployed. 
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New WRIGHT HYDEO-AEROPLANE. In 1907 the 
Wright Brothers conducted early experiments 
on hydro-aeroplanes on the Miami River, Ohio, 
but the complete development of this type of 
aeroplane was reserved until the year 1913 when 
Orville Wright succeeded in bringing out a new 
type known as the “C-H.” Mr. Wright’s ex- 
periments were concerned with a hydro-aero- 
plane adapted to flying from small inland rivers 
and lakes rather than with a machine for rough 
water flying. In other words, he aimed to pro- 
duce a craft more air-worthy than any yet 
adopted, for he realized that perfect flight must 
be possible with the trees and high banks 
usually found on inland rivers and lakes which 
otherwise would be a cause of danger to an avia- 
tor. The new Wright hydro-aeroplane was a 
biplane 1o oning the usual Wright model with 
a large centre float and a rear float of novel 
design and construction. The span was 38 feet, 
chord 6 feet, and the surface area was about 440 
square feet. The weight, empty, is 920 pounds, 
exclusive of the weight of the centre hydro-aero- 
plane float which is 240 pounds. This was a 
single pontoon, 10 feet in length, 6 feet wide, and 
10 inches deep. The power was supplied by a new 
Wright 6-cylinder 60-horse power motor, driv- 
ing two propellers, and all the details have been 
worked out with special care as regards the 
balancing and arrangement of planes and floats. 
It was possible to rise almost instantly from 
the top of the water and in less than 10 seconds 
from cranking Mr. Wright was able to leave 
the surface. 

Burcess NavAL FLviNG Boat. To meet the 
requirements of the United States navy for a 
flying machine capable of carrying a large load 
at high speed a new type of flying boat was 
designed by W. Starling Burgess during 1913 
and was tested and accepted by the United 
States government. Ease of maneuvring, both 
in the water and in the air, and facility of 
dissembling and eee were elements in 
the specifications. The hull, power plant, and 
main surfaces each formed separate units. 
Among the innovations were the triangular ar- 
rangement of wing struts allowing the upper 
plane to be staggered forward of the lower plane, 
thus increasing its efficiency, and a hinging ar- 
rangement of the rear diagonal strut so that the 
upper and lower wing surfaces, while perma- 
nently attached to each other, could be folded 
together for dissembling. The boat was in two 
sections, the front scow shaped and fastened 
to the rear section so that they could be easily 
and quickly separated for shipment, while the 
power section was arranged so that the engine 
and its stand could be removed from the boat. 

The principal dimensions of the Burgess naval 
boat were as follows: 


Spread of upper wings ................ 43 feet 
Spread of lower wings ................ 36 feet 
Depth of wings. 5 feet, 6 in 
Area of supporting surface .... 397 square feet 
Length over al!k!é! 31 feet 
Length of hull.................. 20 feet, 6 in. 
His! rni 8 feet, 10 in. 


In the acceptance test sufficient stability to 
provide for riding adrift safely in a 20-mile 
breeze in open water was required and this was 
fulfilled, as well as the stability to carry suffi- 
cient fuel and oil for a flight of four hours 
and a 400-pound useful load in addition. The 
speed requirement of 56 miles per hour with full 
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load was accepted in the acceptance test when 
& mean speed of 58.4 miles was developed in 


an irregular 13-mile breeze. For the endurance | 


test a flight of one hour and nine minutes was 
made during which 58% pounds of gasoline were 
consumed. 

The flying boat answered the requirements of 
rising from the water with full load in a calm 
during a run of not more than 1500 ft. by ris- 
ing in less than 1400 ft. and was able to climb 
to an altitude of 1500 ft. at the rate of about 
132 ft. per minute, which also was in excess of 
the specification requirements. Gliding was 
-also successfully accomplished by the machine’s 
gliding from 500ft. to a distance of approxi- 
mately 2475 ft. in a five-mile breeze. For short 
runs of light loading a speed of over 65 miles an 
hour was developed. The tests were made over 
a five-mile triangular course in a wind that 
varied from six to ten miles per hour and were 
made from May 13 to 17. 

The Burgess Company and Curtiss, of Marble- 
head, Mass., also built a coast defense hydro- 
aeroplane for the United States Signal Corps 
Which was delivered on January 20, 1913. This 
hydro-aeroplane had a long enclosed body with 
seats for aviator and observer along a fore and 
aft line with the power plant located amidships 
in the cock-pit behind the crew. Two propellers 
‘were driven from a six-cylinder Sturtevant 
motor by a chain transmission and there were 
an elevator and double rudder. The principal 
dimensions of this hydro-aeroplane are as fol- 
lows: 


Spread of wings .............. 39 feet, 10 in. 
Length over all ................ 31 feet, 4 in. 
Length of enclosed body ........ 29 feet, 7 in. 
Height from bottom of hull ........ 9 feet, 6 in. 
Depth of wing 6 feet, 3 in. 
Area of main surfaces ........ 484 square feet 
Weight, empty ................. 1500 pounds 


The floats, or hydroplanes, were two in num- 
ber, made of mahogany reinforced by copper. 
They were 22 inches in beam, 17 feet 2 inches 
in length. and had & maximum draft of 9 
inches. This hydro-aeroplane was subjected to 
speed and endurance tests during January, 1913, 
and developed a speed of 59 2-10 miles per hour 
over a measured course. The engine which was 
subjected to an endurance test in the air of 2 
hours and 16 minutes continuous flight, per- 
formed successfully. The weight carried on the 
altitude test was 651 pounds, independent of 
the fuselage and the machine itself. 

During the year a large hydro-aeroplane was 
built in France by Collieux for M. Jeansson and 
was tested during the summer. It was 53 ft., 
6in. in length over all and weighed complete 
9460 pounds. lt was of biplane form with two 
sets of planes, one behind the other, mounted 
upon a 22-ft. hull, the propeller being placed 
between the two sets of planes. The rear plane 
had a spread of 78.6 feet, while those in front 
were from 15 to 18 ft. less. Ailerons were fitted 
to the upper rear plane to control the transverse 
stability. In addition to the main pontoon 
there were cylindrical floats between each end 
of the main biplane. There were two 230-horse 
power Chenu six-cylinder engines placed side by 
side behind a two-bladed 14-ft. 5-in. propeller. 
While this waterplane was not completed in time 
for the competition at Monaco, yet it was thought 
to present features of design that would prove 
mseful in long over-sea trips. 
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DIRIGIBLE BALLOONS 


Tho record of the year with regard to dirig- 
[bles was one notably of achievement, but also 
of misfortune and catastrophe. At the same 
time, from these shocking disasters much was 
learned, especially in the case of the latest 
German dirigible, L. II., whose destruction 
through an explosion is noted below. The error 
of design causing this accident was one that 
could be remedied without the slightest trouble 
and a repetition could be guarded against. The 
largest German dirigibles at the end of the year 
had beyond question sufficient capacity to cross 
the Atlantic, as a maximum speed of between 
65 and 60 miles an hour was obtained, and ade- 
quate supplies of food and fuel could be trans- 
ported. In this connection it is interesting to 
consider how step by step the range of the air- 
ship had increased. On June 9, 1913, the seven- 
teenth Zeppelin airship Sazon made a trip from 
Baden-Baden to Vienna, a distance of 435 miles 
in eight hours' time, or an average speed of 
5414 miles an hour. The airship on this jour- 
ney was under the direction of Count von Zep- 
pelin himself and carried twenty-four passen- 
gers on a visit to Emperor Francis Joseph of 
Austria. They left Baden-Baden at three in the 
morning and arrived at Vienna at eleven, or in 
&bout one-half of the time required by an ex- 
press train for the journey. Notwithstanding 
stormy weather on the following day a success- 
ful return trip was made to Friedrichshafen. 


ZEPPELIN AIRSHIPS 


Loss or THE L. I.“ The great interest 
aroused during the year in the Zeppelin air- 
ships on aecount of their extensive use and 
their apparent continued success was somewhat 
disturbed by two disastrous catastrophes in 
Germany, in which naval dirigibles were 
wrecked and their crews perished. The first 
attempt to use a dirigible in regular sea serv- 
ice by naval officers was with the Zeppelin air- 
ship L. I., which, since its first ascent from 
Friedrichshafen on October 7, 1912, had been in 
use for nearly a year in the German navy, and 
had made frequent trips. On this occasion, 
being equipped with wireless apparatus, search- 
light, and machine guns, together with supplies, 
there was carried a load greater than was orig- 
inally intended. The L. I., 565 feet in length 
and 50 feet in diameter, and driven by three 
Maybach motors with an aggregate of over 500 
horse power, was capable of a speed of 52 miles 
an hour. It had a displacement of 22 tons and 
the 18 separate gas chambers contained 776,000 
cubic feet of gas. This airship was destroyed 
during the naval maneuvres of the German high 
sea fleet on the afternoon of September 9, 1913, 
twenty nautical miles to the northwest of the 
island of Heligoland, and 15 members of its crew 
of 22 men perished. It had left the harbor of 
Hamburg at 1:30 P. M. to participate in the 
right manceuvres of the German fleet. Starting 
out from its anchorage in bright sunshine, the 
airship put to sea and soon encountered rain 
and stiff winds. As a result the gas shrank, 
lecreasing the buovancy of the balloon, and the 
moisture deposited on the envelope and the hull 
added greatly to its weight. It was impossible 
to discharge the ballast and lading with suffi- 
cient speed, and with the onset of a heavy gust 
which struck the airship amidships all efforts at 
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manceuvring in the face of the severe wind 
were fruitless. The airship was hurled down 
on the waves and struck the raging sea while 
running at high speed so that the impact 
crushed the bows, while the waves soon de- 
stroyed each single gas compartment, which was 
torn loose from the aluminum frame. Among 
the officers and crew who were lost were the 
commander, Captain Hanne; Captain Metzing, 
commander of the marine airship Dwiseen, and 
Baron von Maltzahn. 

Wreck OF L. II.” As a result of this acci- 
dent more interest attached to the performance 
of the Zeppelin IL. II., a later construction for 
the German navy, which represented the most 
recent developments in this class of huge diri- 
gibles, the aim being to provide increased 
" weatherworthiness." The L. II. had a dis- 
placement of 29,337 cubic yards, a length of 487 
feet, and a beam of 50 feet. Its balloon carried 
three cars, the third being an innovation, with 
the aim of & more even distribution of the 
weight. The third car was used only for navi- 
gating and contained the wheelhouse, chart- 
room, and other equipment. The passageway 
connecting the three cars was located in the 
interior of the hull and the cars themselves 
were placed nearer to the hull than in previous 
airships. The L. II. was driven by four sepa- 
rate engines arranged in groups of two in each 
ear, and by the use of Maybach motors with a 
maximum of 225 horse power each, a total of 
900 horse power for the new ship was devel- 
oped. 

Pit was the hope of the designers that this 
airship might cross the ocean from Europe to 
America in safety and the first trial trip proved 
entirely satisfactory. Whatever hopes in this 
direction were held, however, were rudely shat- 
tered by the destruction of the L. II., which, 
on October 17, 1913, exploded and burned in 
mid-air, with the loss of the entire ship’s com- 
pany, twenty-eight officers and men, including 
members of the admiralty board who were con- 
ducting official tests of the airship for the gov- 
ernment. This frightful disaster was due, ac- 
cording to the expert report of Dr. Eckener, to 
the ignition in the forward engine car by a 
spark, or otherwise, of a layer of explosive air 
hydrogen mixture which enveloped the car. This 
was caused, in part, by the peculiar construc- 
tion of the vessel, which Count Zeppelin did not 
consider as safe as his earlier constructions. A 
dead space was formed behind the screens in 
which the air and hydrogen accumulated. 

From a published report of the work of the 
Zeppelin passenger airship Victoria-Louise it 
was possible to discuss the economic possibil- 
ities of aerial transportation by a large diri- 
gible. Between March 4, 1912, and November 
26, 1913, this vessel made 400 trips, covering 
all told a distance of 29,413 miles and aggre- 
gating 852 hours. During this time she carried 
8551 passengers, and used 18,550 gallons of gaso- 
line, 15,276,000 cubic feet of hydrogen, and 2123 
gallons of lubricating oil. Counting these items 
at their current values in Europe, a writer in 
the Engineer (London) argued that the running 
charges during the period covered must have 
amounted to: Gasoline, £1391; hydrogen. 
£7638; oil, £472; total, £9501. The cost of fuel 
oil and gas thus amounted to £11 3s. per hour 
of flight. The average speed was about 35 miles 
an hour, and the average number of passengers 
carried about 21. Hence, per passenger miles, 
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these three items of the running charges repre- 
sented an expenditure of over 344d. Add to this, 
says the writer, the wages of the crew, the inter- 
est on the capital, and the depreciation of the 
airship and its sheds, and one can well believe 
that aeria] journeys of this nature cannot hope 
E rival other modes of transport on a financial 
asis. 

Since the beginning of the passenger service 
in June, 1910, up to the end of September, 1913, 
seven Zeppelin dirigibles had been employed in 
passenger service, and out of 1218 days the 
total time spent in the air figured out 100 en- 
tire days, in which a distance of 81,375 miles 
was made, or about three times around the 
globe, and 23,271 passengers were carried with- 
out injury. 

In addition to the Zeppelin airsbips the Ger- 
man army had other patterns, and the second 
Schütte-Lanz airship was completed during the 
year 1913. It contained 847,000 cubic feet of 
gas and carried five cars, one in front for the 
commander and four for the crew, two of the 
latter being loosely suspended in the centre line 
fore and aft and the other two rigidly fixed on 
each side of the centre line. Three Maybach 
and one Daimler motors drove the ship, each 
motor being connected with two propellers. The 
estimated speed was 45 miles per hour. The 
Schiitte-Lanz I. was wrecked by being torn loose 
from an anchorage at Schneidermuhl on a trip 
from Berlin to Königsberg in July. Descending 
for repairs, the dirigible was struck by a violent 
gust of wind and carried away from its fasten- 
ings &nd from tbe grasp of the soldiers sum- 
moned for the emergency. The airship was 
borne aloft for nearly an hour, when it was 
driven to the earth and demolished by collision 
with a forest. 

The Parseval airship, one of the most suc- 
cessful to be developed in Germany, continued 
to be improved, and a dirigible made in 1913 by 
the Berlin Airship Company at the Berlin ship- 
yard was the seventeenth of this type. It was 
like the others of this type, flexible, but with 
a more slender envelope, and it was driven by 
two propellers placed to the right and left and 
above the suspended car. Each propeller had 
four blades of elastic steel 1-25th of an inch 
thick and was driven by a six-cylinder Maybach 
motor, the group having an aggregate power of 
from 300 to 320 horse power. 


SPHERICAL BALLOONS, OR AEROSTATS 


The distance record for non-dirigible balloons. 
made by Bienaimé, the French aeronaut, in 1912, 
of 136156 miles, was broken by E. Rumpelmayer 
and Mme. Goldschmidt, who made a flight of 
1503 miles from Lamotte to Eharkob, Russia, 
March 19 to 21. This in turn, as well as the 
duration record, was exceeded on December 13 
by Kaulen in the German balloon Duisburg, with 
two passengers. Starting from Bitterfield in 
Prussian Saxony, he made a flight of 1740 miles 
in 87 hours, landing at Perm on the border be- 
tween European and Asiatic Russia. 

A notable altitude ascension was made on 
May 28, 1913, when MM. Bienaimé, Jacques 
Schneider, and Albert Senouque ascended from 
Lamotte-Breuil in the balloon Icare to an alti- 
tude of over 10.000 meters, or nearly 33,000 
feet. The aviators made use of oxygen respira- 
tion apparatus and were bundled up to resist 
the intense cold at the extreme altitude. This. 
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-ascent for altitude shares the honors with one 
made in 1901 by Suring and Berson at Berlin, 
in which an altitude of 10,800 meters (34,433 
feet) was attained. 

Gonpow BENNETT CUP FoB BALLOONS. The 
international race for spherical balloons or aero- 
stats was started from Paris, October 12, 1913. 
By reason of the on having been won in the 
3 year by the French balloon Picardie, of 

. Bienaimé, in 1913, there were eighteen entries 
and the competition was won 


M the American 
balloon Goodyear, with Ralph H. Upson, pilot, 
and Ralph A. D. Preston, aide. The distance 
made was about 500 miles. The English Chan- 
nel was crossed and a landing was made on the 
northeast coast of England, near Flamborough 
Head on the Bompton Cliffs, the descent being 
due to bad weather conditions. The second in 
the competition was also an American balloon, 
the Uncle Sam, of Captain H. E. Honeywell, 
which made a flight of about 282 miles, landing 
on the French coast south of Brest. The third 
was the Italian balloon of Agostini, which also 
descended on the French coast. It is apparent 
from the above statement that the 1913 compe- 
tition in interest and achievement ranked far 
below those of previous years. 

THE NaTIONAL BALLoon Race for spherical 
balloons in the United States for 1913 was 
started from Kansas City, Mo., July 4, and was 
won by the balloon Goodyear, R. H. Upson, pilot, 
R. A. D. Preston, aide. The other contesting 
balloons and their pilots were: Kansas City 
II., John Watts; Kansas City Post, H. E. Honey- 
well; and Million Population Club, Captain John 
Berry. The successful balloon, the Goodyear, 
which started at 7:21 P. M., descended 7 miles 
east of W. Branch, Mich., at 3:17 P. M. of the 
following day, having made a distance of 64714 
miles. 

THe LANGLEY AERBODYNAMICAL LABORATORY. 
A fitting memorial to Professor S. P. Langley, 
for many years secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution and a pioneer worker in modern aero- 
nautical science, was the reopening of the Lang- 
ley Aerodynamical Laboratory, authorized by 
the board of regents of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, at & meeting held on May 1, 1913, to- 
gether with the appointment of an advisory 
committee and the addition of other laboratories 
and facilities as means were available. The 
board of regents made an appropriation of $10,- 
000 for the initial year and promised an appro- 
priation of $5000 annually for five successive 
years. Dr. Alfred F. Zahm, the well-known au- 
thority on aviation and aeronautics, was made 
recorder of the advisory committee, with an 
office in the Smithsonian Building, and it was 
intended to codrdinate and make available for 
scientific and general purposes the facilities of 
the United States government for aeronautical 
research in such departments as the army and 
navy, the weather bureau, and the bureau of 
standards. The new laboratory may exercise its 
functions for the government in any of its de- 
partments, as well as for various individuals 
who shall defray the expense accruing from any 
such services rendered, and has as its object the 
promotion of research and experiments to in- 
erease the safety and effectiveness of aerial loco- 
motion. It contemplated a series of publications 
and an annual report which would give the 
results of the researches at its laboratory and 
the general and sub-committees interested in its 
control. It is to be remember that much of 
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Dr. Langley’s experimental work was carried on 
in the laboratories of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion and that there were built the large model 
aerodrome, which flew successfully, as well as 
his later man-carrying aeroplane. While the 
Langley laboratory started in somewhat modest 
form, yet it was hoped that its usefulness and 
facilities would develop so that it would take 
a rank with the national and private labora- 
tories of Europe. 

UPHOLDING THE WRIGHT CLAIMS. Progress in 
the litigation to determine the validity of the 
Wright patents was marked in the decision 
handed down on February 27, 1913, by Judge 
John R. Hazel, of the United States District 
Court of the Western District of New York, by 
which the claims of the Wright Company in 
its suit against the Herring-Curtiss Company 
and Glen H. Curtiss were in large part sus- 
tained. This by no means settled the matter, as 
the judge stated that a stay of proceedings 
would be granted pending the appeal which the 
Curtiss interests might undertake. It will be 
recalled that an injunction in tuis matter was 
first granted on January 23, 1910, on the score 
of an infringement of the Wright patent, and a 
few months later the Federal Circuit Court of 
Appeals held that the preliminary injunction 
was not warranted by the proof. The 1912 de- 
cision came after a trial of the merits of the 
case in court, and while it did not finally settle 
the question, it was a substantial victory for 
the Wright interests, which was further em- 
phasized by favorable court decisions in Europe 
also. The decision dealt in detail with the his- 
tory of the development of the art of aviation 
and of the patents that have marked its prog- 
ress. 

The main question at issue was, were the 
Wrights the first to discover that the vertical 
rudder of a flying machine must be used in 
conjunction with wing warping devices, or aile- 
rons, to prevent the machine from spinning on 
the vertical axis? In the opinion of the court 
the Wrights were entitled to the invention of 
this discovery, and the Curtiss claim infringed 
the patent. Of the eighteen claims made in the 
Wright patent, four claims were held to be in- 
fringed. 

The conclusion of Judge Hazel’s decision was 
as follows: 

„The defendants have embodied in their aero- 
plane the various elements of the claims in suit 
(Nos. 3, 7, 14, and 15 of the Wright patent). 
While it is true, as pointed out herein, that the 
defendants have constructed their machine some- 
what differently from complainant's and do not 
at all times and on all occasions operate the 
same on the Wright principle, yet the changes 
they have made in their construction relate to 
form only. They have constructed their machine 
80 that it is capable of restoring equilibrium in 
substantially the same way as is complainant's 
machine, and the evidence is that, on occasions, 
they use the vertical rudder not only to steer 
the machine, but to assist the ailerons in re- 
storing balance. . The questions of law. 
in the case are important, but the questions of 
fact are controlling, and in view of the novelty 
of the claims and their scope, the question of 
the infringement is resolved adversely to the 
defendants as to the claims which are the sub- 
ject of this controversy." The court then pro- 
vided for entering a decree, but, as stated, 
granted the Curtiss interests a stay of pro- 
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ceedings, pending appeal, which was duly taken, 
and a decision was expected early in 1914. 

That aviation presents problems for legisla- 
tion even in the United States was shown by 
the fact that on May 17, 1913, Governor Foss 
of Massachusetts signed a bill regulating the 
licensing and operating of aircraft in that com- 
monwealth. This act makes it unlawful for any 
aviator or other person to operate an aeroplane, 
or other craft of any kind, unless licensed so 
to do by the Massachusetts Highway Commis- 
sion, except with a licensed pilot, and then not 
for a distance exceeding 500 miles. The license 
fee and the qualifications are described by the 
act, which also d 75 an inspection of an 
aeroplane by an official inspector, its registry, 
and the issue of a registered number. Detailed 
rules and regulations for flying are prescribed. 

In Great Britain aerial navigation acts were 
passed in 1911 and 1913 and under their terms 
regulations for aircraft were published. The 
entry of foreign aeroplanes or airships, except 
by certain routes, into Great Britain, was for- 
bidden and certain localities were entirely for- 
bidden to aircraft operated by civilians, as well 
as flying over London within a radius of four 
miles from Charing Cross. Regulations for 
aerial traffic were adopted at a conference of the 
International Aeronautical Federation and regu- 
lations for the marking of aircraft and the lights 
to be carried for night flying, as well as rules 
of the route, were adopted. 

INTERNATIONAL PILOTS’ CERTIFICATES. The 
conditions for the award of aviators’ cer- 
tificates prescribed by the Fédération Aeronau- 
tique Internationale required two flights, each 
consisting of five figure 8's around two marks 
situated 500 meters apart and alighting within 
a distance of 50 meters from a point previously 
indicated. An altitude of 50 meters must be 
obtained in one of the two flights, or a separate 
altitude flight must be made. It was an- 
nounced during the year that after January 
1, 1914, international qualifications for an avia- 
tor’s certificate would involve the attainment 
of an altitude of 100 meters and a descent from 
that height with the engine stopped. The va- 
rious national organizations have, in addition, 
their own requirements for the award of certifi- 
cates, and so have the aviation corps of the va- 
rious armies. In the United States, to become 
effective January 1, 1914, the increased require- 
ments for a military aviator were prescribed by 
the chief of the Signal Corps and approved by 
the Secretary of War. 

AMERICAN PILOTS’ CERTIFICATES. The Aero 
Club of America, which represents in America 
the Fédération Aeronautique Internationale, re- 
ported the following statistics as to the pilots’ 
certificates issued on October 31, 1913: Spheri- 
cal balloon, 48; dirigible balloon, 3; aviation, 
243; hydro-aeroplane, 13; expert, 12; total, 319. 

FATALITIES. Among the important fatalities 
of the year in aviation was the death of Col. 
S. F. Cody, a British citizen of American birth, 
who had become prominent in the design and 
direction of aviation for the British army. 
While flying in a monoplane at Aldershot on 
August 7 Colonel Cody and a passenger named 
Evans met with an accident by which they were 
thrown to tne ground from a height of about 
200 feet and instantly killed. 

Perreyon, the chief pilot and tester of the 
Blériot school at Étampes, also was killed, as 
well as Charles Nieuport, the famous designer. 
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In the United States the more serious fatalities: 
were of army and navy officers. On April 8 
Lieut. Rex Chandler, U. S. N., was drowned at 
San Diego, Cal.; on June 20 Ensign W. Billings- 
ley was wrecked in a wind gust at Annapolis; 
on November 14 Lieut. C. P. Rich, U. S. A., was 
killed at Manila through engine trouble, while 
on November 24 Lieutenants H. M. Kelly and 
E. L. Ellingten, U. S. N., losing control of their 
machine at San Diego, perished. 

See also LEGISLATION, Miscellaneous; MILI- 
TARY PROGRESS; and NAVAL PROGRESS. 

AEROPLANE. See AERONAUTICS. 

AFGHANISTAN. A monarchy of central 
Asia, covering the northeastern part of the Iran 
plateau. Its four principal provinces are Kabul, 
Turkestan, Herat, and Kandahar. The popula- 
tion (4,500,000-5,000,000,) are turbulent tribes- 
men, mostly Suni Mohammedans by religion. 
The ameer is Hubibullah Khan. A treaty between 
Great Britain and the ameer, confirmed in 1905, 
provided that, in relations with other countries, 
the ameer should act in accordance with the 
wishes of the British government, which, for its. 
part, would guarantee him against foreign ag- 
gression. The Anglo-Russian convention of 
1907 acquiesced in this situation, Russia agree- 
ing to act in political matters through the Brit- 
ish government, with the understanding that the. 
two countries concerned should trade with Af- 
ghanistan on equal terms. 

The manufactures are chiefly silks, felts, cam- 
els’-hair goods, and carpets. The exports consist. 
chiefly of asafetida, raw wool, madder, cereals, 
fruits, furs, shawls, and chintz. Important in- 
dustries are agriculture and stock-raising. Ex- 
ports to India in 1912 were £652,655. Imports 
from India were £877,096. 

AFRICA. See articles on the various Afri- 
can countries; EXPLORATION; and ABCH.Z:OLOGY. 

AFRICA, GERMAN SOUTHWEST. See GER- 
MAN SOUTHWEST ÁFRICA. 

AFRICAN LANGUAGES. See ‘AnTHRO- 
POLOGY. 

AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 
CHURCH. See CoroRED METHODISTS. 

AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 
UNION CHURCH. See CoLoRED METHOD- 
ISTS. 

AGRICULTURAL BANKS. See AGRICUL- 
TURAL CREDIT and BANKS AND BANKING. 

AGRICULTURAL BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
CLUBS. See AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. See UNITED. 
STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

AGRICULTURAL CREDIT. The past few 
years have seen very notable development of 
interest in the problem of increasing the credit 
facilities of farmers. The leaders of opinion 
have been former Governor Herrick of Ohio, 
afterward ambassador to France; Mr. David 
Lubin, organizer of the International Institute 
of Agriculture; ex-President William H. Taft, 
the Southern Commercial] Congress, and Senator 
Fletcher. President Taft late in 1912 had 
pointed out that American farmers borrow an- 
nually over $6,000,000,000, upon which they pay 
an average rate of 814 per cent. French and 
German farmers, on the other hand, pay only 
314 to 414 per cent. The Southern Commercial 
Congress, in which twenty-seven States were 
represented, had made plans in 1912 to send 
abroad the investigating commission noted be- 
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low. In California a special rural credits com- 
mission to study European systems was created 
in 1913. In Canada the Saskatchewan govern- 
ment appointed a commission, which found the 
average interest rate in that province to be over 
8 per cent. It was found that one-half of the 
farm foreclosures in fifteen months preceding 
September, 1913, were based on loans bearing 10 
to 12 per cent. There was an abundance of facts 
to show that both in Canada and the United 
States farmers need credit facilities whereby 
they may secure long-term loans for the pur- 
chasè of land, farm implements, machinery, 
stock, and other equipment, and short-term 
loans for government operations. 

AMERICAN COMMISSION. The American Com- 
mission for the Study of the Application of the 
Coóperative System of Agricultural Production, 
Distribution, and Finance in European Countries, 
organized by the Southern Commercial Congress, 
consisted of nearly 100 members, representing 
about three-fourths of the States and Canada. It 
sailed from New York April 26 and returned 
about August 1. It had the support of a con- 
gressional resolution requesting European diplo- 
matic courtesies. It was also greatly strength- 
ened by a commission of seven authorized by a 
$25,000 appropriation by Congress and appointed 
by President Wilson. This was known as the 
Federal Commission on Rural Credits and con- 
sisted of the following men: Chairman, Sen- 
ator Duncan Fletcher of Florida, president of 
the Southern Commercial Congress and also 
chairman of the American commission; Senator 
Gore, of Oklahoma; Congressman Moss, of In- 
diana; Clarence A. Owens, of Maryland; Presi- 
dent Kenyon L. Butterfield, of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College; Professor John Lee 
Colter, of Minnesota, and Col. Harvie Jordan, 
of Georgia, president of the Southern Cotton 
Growers’ Association. Mr. Sevellon Brown was 
sent as the official representative of the Depart- 
ment of State. The report of the American com- 
mission was to be made to the Southern Com- 
mercial Congress. The report of the Federal 
commission was partially embodied in a bill pre- 
sented by Senator Fletcher on August 9. This 
proposed a system of local national rural banks 
owned and operated by farmers; a rural national 
bank in each State, to be owned and controlled 
by the local banks as stockholders; and a na- 
tional rural bank of the United States located 
in Washington and owned entirely by the State 
rural banks. The supervision of these banks was 
to be under a special division of the Treasury 
Department with a rural banking board and a 
director of rural banking. The bill embodied 
features of the Landschaft and Raiffeissen sys- 
tems of Germany, to which Senator Fletcher in 
a speech directed the especial attention of Con- 
gress and the country. Those most interested 
desired to have sections on farm credit attached 
to the currency bill. President Wilson and the 
finance leaders, however, decided to postpone 
action to the regular session, promising that 
farm credits should be one of the first items 
considered. 

MASSACHUSETTS. The report of the bank com- 
missioner of Massachusetts showed that credit 
unions among farmers were being formed in that 
State. In four years twenty-six unions with 
2862 members and total assets October 31, 1913, 
of $94,080 had been formed. They made loans 
to 752 members in the last year. It was the 
opinion of the commissioner that such unions 
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were certain to develop rapidly when their ad- 
vantages became better known. 

LuBIN’s PRoPosíAL. Mr. David Lubin, for 
many years delegate of the United States to 
the International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome, Italy, has been very active in the cause 
of agricultural credit. His scheme is the adap- 
tation of the German Landschaft system to Amer- 
ican conditions. He laid down the following 
traits of any system of rural credit worthy of 
consideration: The economic advantage of all 
parties concerned; perfect safety without arti- 
ficial guarantees; simplicity of method in mak- 
ing loans; ready detection of any departure from 
prescribed routine; and institution without class 
legislation, government funds, or government 
guarantee. He pointed out that the Landschaft 
transacts no banking business. It is formed by 
a body of citizens of a certain locality, and its 
almost entire function is to exchange its bonds 
for land mortgages. The borrower then sells its 
bond in the open market, using the proceeds for 
his agricultural purposes. The borrower there- 
after pays the Landschaft interest and amortiza- 
tion until his debt is extinguished. Failure on 
his part gives the Landschaft possession of his 
land, without recourse to any lawsuit. The bonds 
of the Landschaft bear 3, 316, and 4 per cent.; yet 
they have recently commanded higher prices than 
German government bonds bearing the same in- 
terest rate. Mr. Lubin pointed out that the 
institution of such a system in this country 
would require the enactment of uniform State 
or national laws with reference to land titles; 
otherwise the bonds would not be liquid every- 
where. 

JEWISH FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE CREDIT UNIONS. 
In 1911 the Jewish Agricultural and Industrial 
Aid Society began the formation of credit unions 
among Jewish farmers. Up to November, 1913, 
there had been formed seventeen such unions, 
with a total of 617 members. Eight unions 
were in New York, five in New Jersey, and four 
in Connecticut. The aid society is an offshoot 
of the Baron de Hirsch Foundation. The credit 
unions are formed by the sale of shares some- 
what after the manner of the Raiffeissen banks of 
Germany. Additional capital is advanced by the 
aid society; that is, when a union gets together 
$500 an additional $1000 is advanced by the so- 
ciety at 2 per cent. interest. Loans are secured 
by real estate mortgages and are repayable by 
amortization in moderate annual installments. 
The rate of interest is 4 per cent. According to 
the 1913 report there had been made 1103 loans 
aggregating $73,624; there had been repaid 754 
loans, amounting to $50,816; the total expenses 
had been only $726. There are in addition a co- 
operative fire insurance company in Ulster and 
Sullivan counties, New York; and a coüperative 
farmers' purchasing bureau with headquarters at 
New York City. In one year the insurance com- 
pany claimed a saving of $35,000 to Jewish 
farmers.—Financial Review. See also BANKS 
AND BANKING. 

_AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. Discus- 
sions concerning agricultural education dur- 
ing the year 1913 dealt primarily with what and 
how to teach in the elementary schools, second- 
ary schools, and the colleges, rather than con- 
cerning the need of such education. In other 
words, the period of propaganda to convince 
educators and laymen of the desirability of agri- 
cultural education and research was nearly over. 
What was especially needed was wise and well- 
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educated leadership in order that the great 
movement under way might be efficiently organ- 
ized and guided in right channels. While there 
was marked similarity in definitions of terms as 
adopted recently by the legislatures of Massa- 
chusetts, Indiana, and New Jersey, there was 
still wide difference in opinions as to the organ- 
izations, methods, and terminology of the sub- 
ject, but the tendency was strongly toward uni- 
formity. 

IN FoBREIGN Countries. There were many 
evidences of a continued and growing interest 
in agricultural education in foreign countries. 
The South African Union offered five govern- 
ment scholarships to sons of permanent resi- 
dents of South Africa for study in agriculture 
abroad. The holders of the scholarships were 
to receive $750 per annum for a period of 
Írom three to four years. The Haitian govern- 
ment made an appropriation for the establish- 
ment of an agricultural school, and negotiations 
were under way to engage professors from 
abroad to give instruction in the latest scien- 
tific agricultural methods. 


The foundation stone of a new agricultural 
college, provided for in a bequest, was laid on 
an estate of over 200 acres near Newton Ab- 
bott, Devonshire, England. About $500,000 
was available for the institution, of which 
$100,000 was to be utilized for buildings, and 
the remainder as a fund for administrative pur- 
poses. The institution was to provide agri- 
cultural instruction and also to become a re- 
eearch centre for the region. The government 
of Canada appropriated $10,000,000 to cover a 
period of ten years, beginning with the year 
ending March 31, 1914, for instruction and 
research in agriculture. This fund was to be 
distributed among the provinces according to 
population. A law of August 21, 1912, reor- 
ganized the department and communal agri- 
cultural instruction in France. It established 
in each department a bureau of agricultural 
services, to replace the departmental pro- 
fessors of agriculture previously authorized. 
Under a law enacted by the Philippine legis- 
lature February 7, the director of agriculture 
was authorized to establish and maintain sta- 
tions for practical agricultural instruction, and 
to organize and develop a system of coóperative 
agricultural instruction. A Spanish royal de- 
cree of April 11 provided for introducing in- 
struction for the training of agricultural ex- 
perts (Peritos agricolas) into the regional 
practical schools of agriculture at Valladolid 
and Zaragoza and the agricultural station at 
Albacete. 


THE U. S. OFFICE oF EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 
This office continued to represent the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture in its relations with 
agricultural colleges and schools. Studies of 
agricultural schools with reference to the agri 
cultural subjects which were being or should 
be taught therein ánd the requirements of such 
schools as regards the subject matter of agri- 
cultural instruction and facilities for such in- 
struction were made. Publications were pre- 
pared for use in schools where agriculture is 
taught. These pubiications were chiefly based 
on the publications of the Department of Agri- 
culture and the State experiment stations. 
Special sets of lantern slides with lecture out- 
lines accompanying them were prepared, and 
the review of the world's literature of agri- 
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cultural education in the experiment station 
record was continued. 

U. S. Bureau or EDUCATION. The division 
of rural education, organized in November, 1911, 
had specialists who were devoting their at- 
tention to the investigation of rural education, 
industrial education, school hygiene, and other 
Ere including salaries. Special attention 

d been given by the division, together with 
its fifty special affiliated collaborators, to the 
subject of agriculture in the public school. 

GRADUATE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE. An- 
nouncement was made of the selection of Dr. 
A. C. True of the U. S. Office of Experiment 
Stations as dean of the sixth session of the 
Graduate School of Agriculture, to be held 
under the auspices of the American Association 
of Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Sta- 
tions, at the Missouri Agricultüral College, Co- 
lumbia, Mo., July. 1914. 

THE AGRICULTUBAL COLLEGES. The increase 
in the number of students in the agricultural 
colleges was greater in 1912-13 than ever be- 
fore, and was well distributed throughout 
the United States. A large part of this increase 
was due to the demand for teachers of agricul- 
ture and for county demonstration agents. 
Kansas State Agricultural College established 
a secondary school of agriculture in connection 
with the college, which was to be used as a 
model school in the teachers' training course. 
At the University of Vermont a department of 
extension was established. A department of 
agricultural education was also organized and 
was to offer a four-year teacher training course 
with secondary practice schools. Larger spe- 
cific appropriations for extension work, both 
Federal and State, made it possible to employ 
additional men and women for the extension 
departments of the colleges and to inaugurate 
several new features of extension work, chief 
among which was the county farm adviser in 
which the U. S. Department of Agriculture, the 
State agricultural college, and other agencies co- 
operated. 

Forty of the land-grant colleges offered during 
the past year special work for the preparation 
of teachers of agriculture; 15 offered courses 
covering four years for teachers; 2 offered 
two-year courses, and 3 gave one-year courses, 
Thirty-one of these institutions reported sum- 
mer schoola and 20 gave summer courses in 
agricultural pedagogy. Four institutions also 
offered a course for college graduates who ex- 
pected to teach agriculture. 

SECONDARY ScHOOLS. In Indiana a State su- 
pervisor of agricultural education has been ap- 
pointed and departments of agriculture are to 
be established in a number of high schools in the 
State under the direction of the supervisor. 
This is in accordance with the conditions 
named in the vocational education bill passed 
by the 1913 legislature, which authorizes State 
aid to all sp aged and special schools con- 
forming to the regulations of the State board 
of education. 

According to the most reliable information 
obtainable, there were about 2300 high schools 
in the United States teaching agriculture in 
1912-13, including 47 State agricultural schools 
40 district agricultural schools, 67 county agri- 
cultural schools, 18 agricultural departments 
in high schools, and the remaining 2128 giving 
ordinary courses in agriculture. There were 
103 normal schools offering courses in agricul- 
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ture. In New Jersey, by an act of the legis- 
lature of 1913, the State will give money for 
the equipment and maintenance of approved 
vocational schools, on a dollar-for-dollar basis, 
in proportion to the amount spent by the local 
community out of funds raised by local taxa- 
tion to the amount of $10,000 annually. 

lhe chief obstacle in the way of the extension 
of agricultural teaching in the high schools of 
various States has been the expense connected 
with the undertaking. The State of Nebraska, 
recognizing this fact, passed in the session of 
the legislature of 1913 an act providing for 
the designation of accredited high schools as 
agricultural high schools eligible to receive a 
maximum of $1250 each year from the State. 
State aided high schools must offer and teach 
agriculture, manual training, and home eco- 
nomics. 

A law passed by the Tennessee General As- 
sembly of 1913, authorizes the State board of 
education not only to give aid, to county high 
schools for general education purposes, but 
places at their disposal a sum of money for 
encouraging the organization of departments of 
industrial work, including agriculture, home 
economics, manual training, and related sub- 
jects, in such schools; and the State board of 
education has adopted a regulation that it will 
aid any such schools by appropriating as much 
as the county puts into such departments, up to 
$1500. 

Boys’ AND GIBLS' CLUBS. At the close of the 
cropping season of 1912, the office of farm man- 
agement of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
had a total enrollment of 22,000 boys and girls 
in clubs, covering the Northern, Central, and 
Western States, and at the close of the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1913, the number had in- 
creased to 60,000. 

In the boys’ corn clubs of the Southern States 
91,196 boys planted an acre of corn in 1913. 
The office of farmers’ coóperative demonstra- 
tion work in the Department of Agriculture, 
with whom these boys are enrolled, is now 
making a systematic campaign throughout the 
whole South, to show the corn-club boys the 
importance of legumes and winter cover crops. 
In the girls’ canning clubs there are 33,060 mem- 
bers distributed over twelve Southern States. 

one of these girls has a garden of one- 
tenth of an acre of tomatoes. 

Although the club activities in codperation 
with the U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
the State colleges of agriculture are compara- 
tively recent, the following club activities have 
been systematically organized and promoted dur- 
ing the past year: Boys’ corn clubs on the 
acre basis, girls’ canning and garden clubs based 
upon one-tenth of an acre of tomatoes and the 
canning of the surplus products, potato clubs, 
vacation canning and marketing clubs, sugar 
beet clubs, poultry clubs, vegetable garden clubs, 
and good-roads clubs. 

During December 1005 boys and girls from 
Ohio, who had won prizes of distinction in their 
State by their ability to grow corn, made a 
two-day visit to Washington; and these were 
followed by large numbers from other States 
who had won distinction in their club work. 

AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TIONS. EXTENSION OF THE WorK. The year 
1913 marked the completion of a quarter cen- 
tury of operation of a national system of agri- 
cultural experiment stations under the Hatch 
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act of 1887. In this period there has been 
developed in the United States, “ the most com- 
prehensive and efficient system of experiment 
stations to be found in any country; one which 
has been close to the problems of the people, 
has revolutionized practice in many important 
respects and provided notable improvements in 
others, and has laid a broad foundation for a 
Science of agriculture." There had been steady 
progress in the development of these institutions 
and by 1913 they were stronger than ever be- 
fore in both personnel and equipment. Their 
investigations had become more thorough and 
dealt in large measure with the more funda- 
mental problems. The requirements of such 
work were being more fully met by the pro- 
vision of specially designed buildings, laboratory 
equipment, and apparatus. Examples of this 
were found in the special facilities for slaugh- 
tering animals and handling the carcasses pre- 
paratory to analysis in the new agricultural 
chemistry building at the Missouri station, in 
the extensive and elaborate facilities for milling 
grain and testing flour at the Kansas station, 
and a large outdoor library at the Colorado 
station for the study of hydraulics as related to 
irrigation. 

The California station received large additions 
to its income from the State and made a pro- 
gramme for a large extension of experimental 
work in different parts of the State. The first 
State legislature of Arizona gave the station 
an appropriation of $18,000. The Kentucky sta- 
tion had a large addition to its main building 
and a permanent State appropriation of $50,000 
per annum. Research in agricultural economics 
was organized on a broad scale at the Minnesota 
station. In Nebraska a fireproof building for 
agronomy, horticulture, botany, and entomology 
had been erected at a cost of $85,000, and ampler 
provision was made for sub-stations. In New 
Jersey State appropriations aggregating $150, 
000 were made for buildings and equipment, 
and 135 acres were added to the station farm. 
In Ohio the State appropriations for 1912-13 
for the station work aggregated over $200,000, 
and that station was using over 1500 acres in 
several counties in its field experiments. The 
North Carolina station established sub-stations 
on the black muck soils which cover an area 
of over 2,500,000 acres and are being reclaimed 
by drainage and in the region where bright 
tobacco is produced. The Texas station had 
more thoroughly organized the experimental 
work at the eleven sub-stations and made provi- 
sion for greatly extending the feeding experi- 
ments at the main station. 

FEDERAL AND STATE STATIONS. Agricultural 
experiment stations maintained in whole or in 
part by Federal funds in 1913 existed in every 
State and Territory, including Alaska, Hawaii, 
Porto Rico, and Guam. There were also sta- 
tions in the Philippines under the insular gov- 
ernment. In 1912 the stations employed 1583 
persons in the work of administration and in- 
quiry. The total income of the stations main- 
tained under the acts of Congress of 1887 and 
1906 was $4,068,240, of which $1,440,000 was 
received from the United States and about $1, 
500,000 from State appropriations. The value 
of the addtions to the station equipment aggre- 

ted $1,506,127, of which $1,003.516 was for 

uildings. In addition to this, the office of ex- 
periment stations had an appropriation of 
$424,000, including $30,000 each for Alaska, 
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Hawaii, and Porto Rico; $15,000 for the Guam 
station; $15,000 for nutrition investigations; 
$100,000 for irrigation investigations; $100,000 
for drainage investigations; and $10,000 for in- 
vestigations of farmers’ institutes and agricul- 
tural schools, together with $8303 derived from 
the sale of agricultural products at the insular 
experiment stations. 

In Alabama, Connecticut, Hawaii, Louisiana, 
Missouri, New Jersey, New York, North Caro- 
lina, and Virginia separate stations were main- 
tained wholly or in part by State funds and 
numerous sub-stations were also maintained in 
a number of States. Excluding the sub-stations, 
the total number of stations in the United 
States is 65, of which 54 receive Federal funds. 
In 1912 the stations published 719 annual re- 
ports, bulletins and circulars, which were 
supplied to over 1,000,000 addresses on the regu- 
lar mailing lists. The correspondence with 
farmers was enormous and constantly increasing. 

OFFICE OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS. This office 
continued to maintain close relations with the 
experiment stations in the several States, con- 
ducted an inspection of their work and expendi- 
tures under the Hatch and Adams funds, and 
made the results of their work available to both 
popular and scientific readers. The advisor 
functions of the office increased materially wit 
the growth of the extension enterprises in the 
colleges with which the stations are connected. 

RECENT EXPERIMENTS. The Indiana station 
determined that the chemical composition of 
butter fat was largely controlled by feed, period 
of lactation, and breed, while the size of the 
fat globules was largely determined by breed, 
period of lactation, changes in feed, and other 
factors affecting the physical condition of the 
animal. In butter-making, the control of the 
moisture in butter was rapidly affected by the 
regulation of the churning temperature, adjust- 
ment of the amount of water present during the 
working process, and a systematic use of a 
reliable moisture test. 

The Maine station reported that the essential 
feature of the inheritance in egg production is 
that the female fowl does not transmit the 
hereditary factor directly to her daughters but 
that she may transmit it to her sons, who may 
in turn stamp this quality on their female 
progeny. By reciprocal crossing of Barred 
Plymouth Rocks and Cornish Indian fowls, the 
station produced a new and highly desirable type 
of fowl which carries superior qualities as re- 
gards both egg and meat production. The his- 
tology of the oviduct of the hen was worked 
out and for the first time a detailed account 
of its microscopic anatomy was published. The 
facts set forth are essential to an understandin 
of the physiology of albumin, membrane, an 
shell-formation in the development of the egg. 

The Arkansas station reported the discovery 
of motile organisms within the red-blood cells 
of cholera-infected hogs of the locality, and the 
study of tnese hematozoa to determine their 
significance and their possible relation to the 
disease was undertaken. Other results secured 
by this station indicated that the virus of hog 
cholera as it exists in the blood is prominently 
intracorpuscular in habitat, but also occurs in 
the serum and plasma, and that in the shed 
blood it escanes from the corpuscles into the 
surrounding fluid either with or without cytoly- 
sis. 

The production and distribution of hog cholera 
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serum is now condueted on a large scale by a 
number of stations with good results. 

In rotation experiments at the Missouri sta- 
tion, in progress for 22 years, corn after corn 
yielded 12 bushels, a rotation of corn, oats, and 
clover 50 bushels, one of corn, oats, wheat, 
clover, and timothy two years 54 bushels, and the 
last-mentioned rotation with barnyard manure 
74 bushels of corn per acre at the close of the 
22-year period. By selective breeding the station 
increased the yielding capacity of one strain of 
wheat by about 8 bushels per acre. 

The plant-breeding work of the Nebraska sta- 
tion resulted in the development of four superior 
strains of Turkey Red wheat, and it further 
showed that the pure strains vary not only in 
their ability to yield and in their resistance to 
lodging, but also in the shape and quality of 
the grain. 

The insect and plant-disease control work of 
the Ohio station in the southeastern part of the 
State gave striking results in raising the pro- 
ductive capacity of orchards. In Washington 
County of the State, where formerly not enough 
apples were produced for home consumption, the 
income from this fruit amounted to $65,000 
in 1910, and to about $200,000 in each of the 
years 1911 and 1912. 

The investigations of poisonous plants con- 
ducted by the Wyoming station had the effect of 
reducing in a very striking manner the loss of 
sheep due to this source. At Medicine Bow, 
where the field experiments on woody aster were 
carried on for two years, the estimated annual 
loss was reduced from $10,000 to practically 
nothing. In connection with this work an alka- 
loid contained in the death camas and named 
* zygadenine" was separated and crystallized in 
pure form. 

In Alaska the work of hybridizing grains 
was continued at Rampart and four varieties 
of beardless barley were produced. A number 
of strains of alfalfa withstood three winters 
and some, especially the Grimm variety, made 

od growth. Attention was given to the seed 

abit of plants in order to select strains which 
would produce seed in Alaska. At the Fair- 
banks station, where farming on an extensive 
scale was being tried, spring wheat, winter rye, 
and oats grew well and matured large crops. 
On slightly more than five acres 1200 bushels 
of marketable potatoes were produced. 

At the Hawaii station it was found possi- 
ble to breed a strain of papayas, 92 per cent. of 
which were fruit-bearing, thus doing away with 
the fruitless staminate plants. Grafting papa- 
yas was not only very easy but of consid- 
erable value in propagating desirable strains. 
The soil survey of Hawaii was nearing com- 
pletion. Many soils of unusual physical and 
chemical properties were found and their 
origin from lavas was traced. A series of 
experiments showed that the pineapple juice 
wasted in canning processes could be readily con- 
verted within 24 hours into a vinegar containing 
3.5 per cent. to 4.5 per cent. of acetic acid. It 
was shown that kukui nuts had a value of at 
least 114 cents a pound for oil and fertilizer. 
The development of the algaroba bean meal in- 
dustry is proceeding rapidly 

In Guam experiments in breeding pure-bred 
horses, cattle, pigs, and chickens to the native 
stock were undertaken. A large number of trop- 
ical and subtropical fruits, vegetables and forage 
plants were tested. 
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In the Philippines a sugar-testing laboratory 
was established in the Bureau of Science, Ma- 
nila, and a tobacco station at Iligan. Horse- 
breeding experiments were begun at Bagamanoc, 
Catanduanes Island. 

In Canada an experiment farm was located 
near Fredericton, New Brunswick; an experi- 
ment station at Scott and a poultry station at 
Melfort, Saskatchewan; an experiment station 
at Sydney and an irrigation station for fruit 
at Invermere, British Columbia. 

The following stations were recently estab- 
lished in other countries: A central station at 
Santa Beatriz, Peru; a cotton station at Caxias, 
a veterinary station at Bello Horizonte, a to- 
bacco station at Parahiba, and a sugar-cane sta- 
tion at Buenos Aires, Argentina; a vegetable bi- 
ology station at Poitiers, France; a plant-breed- 
ing institute at Eisgrub, Moravia; a general sta- 
tion at Alcalá de Henares and an olive station 
at Lucena, Spain; a tea station at Sambalpur, 
Bengal, and a paddy and sugar-cane station at 
Manganallur, Madras Presidency, India; a seri- 
cultural station near Nakano, Tokyo, Japan. 
In the German African colonies stations were 
established at Kibongoto, Myombo, Tabora, Neu- 
damm, Okahandja, Jaunde, and Kamaa; in 
Belgian Kongo at Elisabethville and Stabley- 
ville; in Nyasaland at Zomba; in Rhodesia at 
Lochard; and in Sudan at Tayiba. 

AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION. Lea- 
ISLATION IN THE UNITED STATES. Agricultural 
measures received unusual consideration both 
from Congress and State legislatures in 1913. 
Special prominence was given to those designed 
to improve the farmer’s economic status, as by 
regulating market practices, increasing facilities 
for agricultural credit and codperation, and aid- 
ing him to drain, irrigate, and otherwise improve 
his farm. Many inspection laws were strength- 
ened and extended, and several steps were taken 
to increase the dissemination of agricultural in- 
formation. Agriculture was also affected by the 
new tariff act, which materially lowered the 
import duties on many farm products and re- 
moved them entirely from a large number of 
others, and by a clause in the sundry civil 
appropriation act, which prohibited the use of 
certain Federal funds for the prosecution of 
farmers organized to obtain fair prices for their 
products. Several States enacted laws relating 
to marketing, codperation, and rural credit. 
(See AGRICULTURE. ) 

Long-term loans were authorized in Vermont 
from municipalities to farmers for drainage 
work. A constititutional amendment is to be 
submitted in Michigan permitting counties to 
issue bonds for drainage and other means of 
agricultural improvement. Kansas authorized 
its counties to purchase well-drilling machinery 
and established a State board of irrigation with 
authority to install pumping plants. Develop- 
ment districts were provided in Washington to 
assist especially in utilizing cut-over and other 
unimproved lands. Michigan exempted from 
taxation for four years cut-over and wild lands 
being brought into cultivation, and Washington 
exempted fruit trees other than nursery stock. 
In North Carolina, the State board of agricul- 
ture was authorized to quarry lime with convict 
labor and sell it to farmers at cost. 

The police duties of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture were further extended to the pro- 
tection of migratory and insectivorous game 
birds (see ORNITHOLOGY) and the inspection of 
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viruses, serums, etc., for the treatment of animal 
diseases. Laws analogous to the Federal plant 
quarantine act of 1912 were passed in Mis- 
souri, Montana, and Oregon. Five other States 
strengthened their laws as to inspection of 
orchards and nursery stock, while 13 made more 
drastic provisions against animal diseases, and 
3 against weed dissemination. New seed in- 
Bpection laws were enacted in Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Montana, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming, and new stallion registration laws 
in Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, 
South Dakota, and Wisconsin. The laws as 
to feeding stuffs were amended in Kansas, Ohio, 
and Oregon; as to fertilizers in Iowa and Michi- 
gan, and as to insecticides and fungicides in 
California, North Dakota, and Ohio. Ohio also 
began the inspection of agricultural lime, and 
Michigan the testing of sugar beets at factories. 
Massachusetts towns and cities were authorized 
to appoint bird wardens. New codes of weights 
and measures on farm produce were for- 
mulated in Iowa, Minnesota, New York, and 
Ohio. Maine and Montana regulated the size 
of containers for apples, while Utah required 
labeling as to the owner and grade of the fruit. 

The measures pending before the Sixty-second 
Congress for Federal aid to agricultural exten- 
sion, vocational education, etc, all failed of 
enactment, but for the most part they were re- 
introduced into the Sixty-third Congress. The 
Lever bill, which carries an ultimate appropri- 
ation of about $3,500,000 per annum to the 
States for the maintenance of agricultural ex- 
tension work through their agricultural colleges, 
was modified somewhat by making this work co- 
operative with the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. At the close of the year the measure 
was pending in this form before both the House 
and Senate, following favorable reports in De- 
cember from their respective committees on 
agriculture. A resolution providing for the ap- 
pointment of a commission to report on the need 
and form of Federal aid to vocational education 
was passed by the Senate in June and had been 
under discussion in the House on several occa- 
sions. 

Meanwhile no fewer than nine States, namely, 
Michigan, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
and Utah authorized their counties to employ 
farm experts for advisory and demonstration 
work. In most cases the direction of the work 
was entrusted to the State agricultural college 
in coóperation with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. New York provided for demonstra- 
tion work at almshouses, and with Ohio extended 
further aid to county farm bureaus. Washing- 
ton established & State bureau of farm devel- 
opment to assign experts to counties desiring 
them. In California, power to appoint experts 
was given to irrigation and drainage districts, 
while Illinois and Iowa authorized the formation 
of county associations to engage in similar 
work. 

State departments of agriculture were organ- 
ized in New Hampshire and Washington, a de- 
partment of agriculture and publicity in Mon- 
tana, an agricultural commission in Ohio, and 
a viticultural commission in California. Iowa 
encouraged the formation of dairy and beef cattle 
associations. 

CANADIAN LEGISLATION. The Canadian gov- 
ernment appropriated $10,000,000 to cover a pe- 
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riod of ten years beginning March 31, 1913, for 
instruction and research in agriculture. 

Nova Scotia provided for a system of district 
farm advisers, amended its stallion registration 
laws, and authorized farmers’ codperative fruit 
companies to deal in general agricultural com- 
modities as well. The government may also 
contribute $20 per mile for the construction of 
rural telephone lines. 

A system of agricultural schools was author- 
ized for New Brunswick. In British Columbia, 
the act of 1911 was amended to allow the gov- 
ernment to make long-time loans to agricultural 
associations up to 80 per cent. of their subscribed 
capital. 

EUROPEAN LEGISLATION. Great Britain made 
a minor amendment to its agricultural holdings 
act of 1908. France reorganized its ministry of 
1 and its advisory superior council 
of agriculture, and established a phytopatho- 
logical service and a commission on beautifica- 
tion of forests. It authorized the use of 12,000,- 
000 francs for loans in agricultural credit, ap- 
propriated 10,000,000 francs for acquiring the 
forests of Eu, and amended its laws to encour- 
age reforestation and the conservation of 
mountain lands. 

Belgium established a phytopathological serv- 
ice, and Italy required the inspection of imported 
nursery stock, etc. Germany suspended for three 
years ite tariff on imported beef, either fresh 
or frozen. Norway required imported seeds of 
common grasses and pines to be distinctively 
dyed, and fostered forestry and reforestation. 

AFRICAN LEGISLATION. Rhodesia began state- 
aided purchase of pure-bred livestock for farms. 
The Union of South Africa and the East African 
Protectorate required the certification of im- 
ported potatoes as free from disease. Australia 
and Nyasaland adopted similar laws regarding 
nursery stock. 

AGRICULTURAL TRAINING FOR FAC- 
TORY CHILDREN. See CHILD LABOR. 

AGRICULTURE. (See also various coun- 
tries, and States of the United States, under 
section so entitled.) The production of crops 
in the United States in 1913 was materially be- 
low the average, the combined yield per acre of 
corn, spring wheat, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, 
hay, and potatoes being smaller than in any 
year in the past decade except 1911. This short- 
age was due to a severe drought accompanied 
by excessive heat during the summer months in 
an important portion of the agricultural district. 
The corn crop was less than two and a half bil- 
lion bushels, the smallest crop since 1903, but 
the unusually large proportion of the heavy 
crop of 1912 carried over will mitigate somewhat 
the effects of the shortage. The winter wheat 
crop was unusually heavy, making the total 
wheat production (summer and winter) the 
largest ever recorded in this country, estimated 
at 763,000,000 bushels. The oat crop, while 
nearly 300,000,000 bushels shorter than the ree: 
ord crop of 1912, was the third largest of record, 
and estimated at 1,122,000,000 bushels. The hay 
crop was nearly 13 per cent. below the large crop 
of 1912, the yield per acre being considerably 
below the ten-year average. The production of 
cotton was estimated at 13,677,000 bales, or 
nearly equal to that of 1912, ranking third or 
fourth in size. 

These five crops (corn, wheat, oats, hay, and 
cotton) comprised about 90 per cent. of the area 
in all crops, and hence had a predominating ef- 
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fect on the year’s agricultural production. 
Nearly all the minor crops were materially 
smaller than in 1912 and the yield per acre velow 
the average. The lessened crop production waa, 
however, largely compensated for by higher 
prices, which gave to the 14 principal crops a 
total value of $4,940,300,000, as compared with 
$4,757,343,000 in 1912 and $4,589,529,000 in 
1911. 

The distinetive features of the “ world " crops 
were increased acreage of wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
and corn, as compared with 1912. The expecta- 
tion at the close of the year was that the wheat 
erop would surpass all previous records and the 
oat crop rank among the largest ever grown. 
There was a short crop of rye in Russia, the chief 
rye producing country, but a large crop in Ger- 
many and some other countries was likely to 
counteract this ehortage. Barley was only an 
average crop considered in a world sense, and the 
tremendous shortage of the world corn crop, con- 
sequent upon the decreased produetion in the 
United States, was coincident with a short crop 
in Russia. 

IMPORTANT Events. During the year Hon. 
James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture in the 
United States for a period of 16 years, retired. 
The interval covered by his service was a most 
remarkable one in the development of American 
agriculture, in wbich he had a very important 
part. His administration was marked by an in- 
timate knowledge of the practical needs of agri- 
culture, contidence in the ability of science to 
make it not only more productive and profitable, 
but a more intelligent industry, and a constant 
effort to aid the farmer and to promote agricul- 
tural instruction. He was succeeded March 4 
by Dr. David F. Houston. 

In Great Brivain, Sir Thomas Elliot, secre- 
tary of the board of agricuiture and fisheries 
since 1892, was promoted at the close of 1912 
to be deputy master of the mint. He was suc- 
ceeded by Sir Sydney Olivier, governor of Ja- 
maica. In Franuve, Ferdinand David succeeded 
Jules Pams as minister of agriculture. 

A new law in Ohio established an agricultural 
commission of four men to take over the duties 
of the State board of agriculture, the State dairy 
and food commission, the governing board of the 
experiment station, and in large measure the 
State pharmacy board. New Hampshire estab- 
lished a department of agriculture in place of 
the former board of agriculture; Montana a de- 
partment of agriculture and publicity; and Cali- 
fornia a viticultural commission. A State de- 
partment of agriculture was established in Wash- 
ington, with a commissioner who will take over 
the duties now divided among a large number 
of officials, including the inspection of fertilizers 
and feeding stuffs and the stallion registration. 

A central chamber of agriculture was opened 
at St. Petersburg at the close of 1912, to promote 
the agricultural interests throughout Russia. 
One of its first duties will be the working out of 
measures for improving the quality of Russian 
products exported to foreign countries. The 
Zemstvos and agricultural societies will continue 
to serve the purely local agricultural interests. 

A lareer Homestead act was passed bv the 
United States Congress in the spring of 1913, en- 
abling settlers on dry lands to acquire 320 acres 
of land. A plan for homesteading public lands 
in the Philippines was adopted. Under a recent 
law 400,000 pesos were appropriated for the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of colonies and 
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plantations on the public lands for the cutliva- 
tion of rice and other cereals. Laborers may be 
located on homesteads suitable for the purpose, 
title to the land to be given in five years from 
date of filing the application. 

A southern settlement and development or- 
ganization has been formed with a view to uni- 
fying the work of the States, railroad and trans- 
portation companies, and other agencies in the 
development of the 16 States of the South. The 
State of Maryland appropriated $30,000 for the 
work of the organization, and it was hoped to en- 
list the financial aid of other Southern States. 
It is no part of the purpose of the organization 
to make money for itself or its members, but 
rather to promote the settlement and develop- 
ment of the South. Agriculture will naturally 
form a large feature of the work. Dr. C. G. Hop- 
kins, of the Illinois Experiment Station, tem- 
porarily was in charge of the agricultural de- 
velopment features, and was to give attention 
f the improvement and restoration of soil fer- 
ility. 

The Canadian government appropriated $10,- 
000,000 for agriculture, to be paid in annual al- 
lotments of $1,000,000 for 10 years, beginning 
with the year ending March 31, 1914. The live- 
stock, dairy, fruit, and other interests were to 
be aided through the federal department of ag- 
riculture by investigation, improvement in trans- 
portation, development of markets, etc. Agricul- 
tural education was to be assisted through in- 
creasing the equipment and facilities of the ag- 
ricultural colleges, establishing schools and short 
courses, introduction of agricultural teaching in 
the public schools, and agricultural extension 
work. 

The British bóard of agriculture, which was 
granted the sum of $150,000 annually from the 
development fund for aiding research in various 
branches of agriculture, completed its arrange- 
ments with a series of existing institutions to 
conduct researches on special subjects, and al- 
lotted funds for the purpose. The board also 
completed its scheme for the allotment of an 
annual grant of $60,000 from the same source 
for furnishing technical advice to farmers and 
the investigation of local agricultural problems. 
Additions were made to the staff of eight insti- 
tutions to carry out this advisory and local ex- 

erimental wor A grant of $180,000 was made 
rom the development fund to aid in the improve- 
ment of livestock in England and Wales. This 
was to take the form of provision of high-class 
bulls, stallions, and boars, and financial assist- 
ance to cow-testing associations. 

The Austrian ministry of agriculture was 
charged with the administration of a fund which 
provided about $1,250,000 annually for the de- 
velopment of animal breeding in Austria for the 
years 1910 to 1918. A recent report showed 
that about a million dollars was used for provid- 
ing first-class breeding stock, subventions to cat- 
tle breeding centres, establishment of herdbooks, 
and premiums to stockmen. The scheme in- 
cludes the improvement of pastures, the en- 
couragement of the growth of fodder crops, pro- 
vision of dairy experts, the promotion of live- 
stock insurance, the sale of livestock, and other 
measures. 

William Deering, one of the founders of the 
International Harvester Company and long the 
head of the Deering Harvester Company, died at 
^Chicago in November. His self-binder reduced 
hand labor of harvesting enormously and 
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placed his name beside that of McCormick, the in- 
ventor of the reaper. 

FoREIGN STATISTICS AND DEVELOPMENT. Re- 
cent statisties for Australian agriculture show 
that in the 50 years from 1861 to 1911 the area 
under cultivation increased from 1,188,282 acres 
to 11,893,833 acres, and that for the past 10 years 
the increase has been considerably more rapid 
than the population. About 62 per cent. of the 
cultivated area in 1911 was in heat and 19 per 
cent. in hay, the remainder being in crops of 
Jesser importance. The ministry of agriculture 
in Argentina had begun the introduction of cam- 
els in the expectation that they would prove use- 
ful for all kinds of farm work in parts of the 
country not adapted to oxen or horses. The same 
government was making an effort to improve the 
breed of pigs in that country, and its special 
representatives visited the United States looking 
up breeding stock. It was proposed to purchase 
10,000 pigs for breeding purposes. 

The government of South Africa during the year 
adopted a plan to encourage immigrant farm- 
ers and laborers, by grants of assisted passage. 
These grants cover the free transportation by sea 
and land of the immigrant and his family and 
reasonable baggage, one-half being paid by the 
pu and the balance by the resident 
armer desiring to secure immigrant labor. 
contract covers a period of three years, at a wage 
rate approved by.the government. Immigrants 
desiring to engage in farming on the expiration 
of their contracts will be assisted to settle on the 
land. The South African government has also 
concluded a contract with a steamship company 
providing for free shipment of pedigreed livestock 
for breeding purposes. Stock imported under 
these conditions may not be removed from the 
country within a period of three years. The con- 
cession was being freely taken advantage of by 
the farmers, the shipments of stock having 
largely increased. 

Great strid.s were reported in agriculture in 
the Transvaal, Orange Free State, and other 

arts of South Africa. The large farms in the 
'ransvaal were being cut up, which means closer 
settlement and more intensive cultivation. Corn 
culture (maize) was developing more rapidly 
than that of any other crop, the climate condi- 
tions proving admirably adapted to it. There 
was a large market for the grain. 

European agricultural colonization was in full 
progress in Madagascar, where 252,790 acres were 
under cultivation by settlers in 1912, as compared 
with 105,270 acres in 1911. Important planta- 
tions of vanilla, coffee, cacao, cocoanut, and 
ylang-ylang have been made in the past few 
years. In 1912 the natives had 1,930,000 acres 
under cultivation, chiefly rice, clove trees, cocoa- 
nut, coffee, cotton, and vanilla. 

According to a recent report of the Italian 
ministry of agriculture 92.6 per cent. of the 
total area of 70,820,197 acres of land is pro- 
ductive, and only 7.4 per cent. is unproductive. 

The scarcity of meat in Germany has caused 
the government to encourage cattle-raising, the 
land necessary being obtained by making the 
waste lands and peat moors available as mead- 
ows and pastures through drainage. The cut- 
ting of peat is discouraged. The Prussian Diet 
has had under consideration the making of a 
large appropriation for the reclamation of 
these lands, and the provisional government 
and agricultural societies are giving attention 
to the matter. 
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AGBICULTURAL CONDITIONS IN GREAT BBITAIN. 
A report on agricultural conditions in Great 
Britain and Ireland was made to the governor 
of Iowa by ex-Secretary of Agriculture James 
Wilson and Mr. Henry Wallace, on the basis of 
an official visit to these countries during the 
year. The report comments on the high char- 
acter of farming, the thoroughness of cultiva- 
tion, the entire absence of what is known in 
the United States as worn-out land, and the 
superior type of livestock kept. It deals 
largely with the tenant system and laws re- 
lating to it. This system prevails almost ex- 
clusively in Scotland, but the one-year lease 
common in the United States is absent, the 
leases running from 14 to 19 years. This 
length of lease, with the mutual interest in 
the land of both the landlord and tenant un- 
der the law, tends to preserve its fertility and 
productive power. The price of land was found 
as low as in Iowa for similar quality, when it 
could be bought at all, and the income of the 
landlords was as low or lower than in that 
State. In England, Ireland, and Scotland an 
interesting feature was reported to be the re- 
duction in the area of cultivated crops, owing 
to the scarcity and high prices of farm help. 
More land was being put into grass for hay and 
grazing. 

Official statistics show that in England and 
Wales the reduction in the number of large 
farms (over 300 acres) continues, 628 of these 
having disappeared since 1905. In the same 
time the number of holdings of from five to 300 
acres has increased over 3000. This is the more 
significant since during that period the farmed 
area (under crops and grass) has diminished 
by 231,000 acres. The large farms continue 
to occupy a very considerable proportion of 
the land—about 25 per cent. in farms exceeding 
300 acres, and nearly 60 per cent. in medium 
farms of 50 to 300 acres, the small holdings of 
50 acres or under representing only about 15 
per cent. of the agricultural land. 

Undér the small holdings act the county 
councils in England and Wales had up to the 
close of 1912 acquired 154,977 acres, of which 
124,700 acres had been let to 8950 individual 
small holders and a small amount sold. In ad- 
dition, over 6000 acres had been let to codpera- 
tive small-holdings associations which had sub- 
let it to nearly a thousand of their members; 
and nearly 3000 applicants had been provided 
with over 37,000 acres by private land owners 
direct, mainly through the instrumentality of 
the councils. In five years the small holdings 
act had resulted in providing land for ap- 
proximately 15,176 applicants, and in the opin- 
ion of the board of agriculture “ has proved of 
signal benefit to the rural population." 

A vigorous campaign was opened by David 
Lloyd-George, Chancellor of the  Exchequer, 
against landlordism in Great Britain. He 
stated that “the foremost task of liberalism in 
the near future is the regeneration of rural life 
—the emancipation of the land of this country 
from the paralyzing grip of a rusty, effete, and 
unprofitable system.” There were three land- 
reform programmes: One by the Tories, in 
which purchase from the landlords was the 
chief feature; another advocated by the Liberals 
which did not include purchase, but would 
break up game preserves, encourage tenant 
farming by state aid, promote agricultural ef- 
ficiency and coóperation for marketing pur- 
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poses, improve housing conditions, and increase 
the wages of agricultural labor; and a still 
more radical policy by the Labor party, whieh 
included purchase, but on terms and conditions 
very different from those of the Tory leaders. 

RURAL DEPOPULATION. The real problem 
which rural depopulation is becoming, especially 
in Europe, was emphasized by its selection as 
the principal topic for extended discussion at 
the Tenth International Congress of Agricul- 
ture at Ghent last summer. The presiding of- 
ficer at the opening sessions, the president of 
the International Commission of Agriculture 
and formerly prime minister of France, took it 
as the theme of his address. Pointing to the 
diminishing world’s production of wheat and of 
meat in Pd ebat to population, he urged the 
necessity of bringing back to the soil the capital 
and labor that have long been drifting to the 
towns and cities. He held that wages and con- 
ditions must be made more attractive for la- 
borers in the country, inducements must be of- 
fered to them to become small land owners, 
and finally the attitude toward agriculture as 
a calling should be improved. 

Rural depopulation in France and the increas- 
ing dependence on foreign labor for harvesting 
crops was occupying the attention of the gov- 
ernment. According to statistics gathered by 
the ministry of agriculture there were 2,320,- 
000 persons employed in agricultural pursuits 
in all France, as compared with a little over. 
3 millions in 1892, 314 millions in 1882, and 
4 millions in 1862. In half a century the ag- 
ricultural labor had diminished 40 per cent. 
This was due to the peasants and country 
people forsaking their farms and flocking to 
the cities. The reason was ascribed to small 
returns, irregular work, long periods of en- 
forced idleness, and crop failures due to hail, 
blight, mildew, etc. In the wine-growing dis- 
tricts a continued decrease of small land owners 
was reported. 

England has experienced a shortage of farm 
labor, and higher prices have had to be paid at 
recent hirings. Large numbers of laborers are: 
emigrating. and there is much agitation for a 
fixed working week, with pay for overtime, a 
fixed minimum wage, and other concessions. 

FARM LAND VALUES IN UNITED STATES. The 
census of 1910 showed that from 1900 to 1910 
the value of farm lands in the United States 
increased from $13,058,000,000 to $28,476,000,- 
000, or 118 per cent. This was largely ac- 
counted for by the increased value per acre of 
108 per cent, showing that the total advance 
in valuation was but slightly attributable to 
increased acreage. There is no record of an 
equally large rise at any period in the history 
of this country. While the increased value 
per acre was general the country over, the larg- 
est gain was in the West. In the Middle At- 
lantic and North Atlantic States the increase 
ran up to 100 per cent., while for the groups 
of States west of the Mississippi it ranged 
from 146 to 222 per cent., nine Western States 
showing an increased value per acre of from 200 
to 300 per cent. and one State of 476 per cent. 
This represents the formerly cheap land from 
which the staple farm products are so largely 
derived. 

RURAL ORGANIZATION AND COUPERATION. 
This subject commanded widespread attention 
in the United States during 1913, as in previous 
years. Two events of special significance oc- 
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curred during 1913—the establishment of a 
rural organization service in the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and the sending of 
two commissions to Europe to study the meth- 
ods and operation of codperative organizations 
and rural credit institutions as worked out 
there. The new Secretary of Agriculture re- 
cognized that there were other phases of agricul- 
ture at present quite as important as increasing 
production, and that in the United States “ we 
are face to face with the whole problem of the 
organization of rural life." One of his first acts 
therefore was to establish the rural organiza- 
tion service, with Dr. Thomas N. Carver, pro- 
fessor of economies in Harvard University, at 
its head. as preliminary work, a careful field 
study was being made to find out what forms 
of organization have been tried, under what 
conditions they have succeeded and the reasons 
for failure, and how more of the successful 
enterprises may be started. It was hoped to 
stimulate and coórdinate these organizations 
and thus to set in motion a great movement 
toward organization and coóperation. An of- 
fice of markets and divisions of producers’ and 
purchasers’ associations and of rural finance 
were provided. 

The general subject was commanding the at- 
tention of State legislative bodies. In New 
York an assistant State commissioner of ag- 
riculture was appointed to assist in organizing 
and maintaining agricultural codperative enter- 
prises; and Indiana, Michigan, and Washing- 
ton passed general legislation relating to co- 
operative associations. Many of the States sent 
delegates abroad to coóperate with the Federal 
Commission on Agricultural Codperation and 
Credits. In Nebraska a federation known as 
the 5 Council of Nebraska was or- 
ganized, composed of representatives from each 
of the agricultural organizations in the State, 
the object being to secure united action in mat- 
ters of mutual interest. In the Northwest an 
organization called the Right Relationship 
League was promoting and supervising co- 
operative stores, of which the members are 
largely farmers. 

In Canada the deputy minister of agriculture 
appointed a special commissioner to inquire into 
the question of federal and provincial codpera- 
tion in the encouragement of agriculture. A 
coóperative movement for the sale of poultry 
produets in Great Britain was inaugurated 
with the opening of a central depot in London 
by the national poultry organization society, 
which had branches scattered all over Great 
Britain and Ireland. A coóperative bacon fac- 
tory, said to be the first of its kind in England, 
was established to serve the counties of Here- 
ford and Bedford. The codperative movement 
in Russia continued to grow in spite of the 
poor crops of recent years. Dairy coóperative 
organizations, chiefly for the direct sale of milk 
and dairy products. continued to develop. Dur- 
ing the year 1913 the coóperative movement 
was showing a greater tendency toward central- 
ization, which has proved beneficial. A farm- 
ers’ coóperative organization society, with an 
initial capital of $1,500,000, had been decided 
upon in New Zealand. The purchase of supplies 
and sale of produce were objects of the society. 

Acting on authority of Congress, President 
Wilson in the spring appointed a Federal com- 
mission of seven persons on rural credits and 
coöperation, which went abroad the last of 
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April and returned the end of July. It was 
accompanied by an American commission, com- 
posed of State delegates from practically every 
section of the Union, and numbering more than 
a hundred persons. This joint commission vis- 
ited the principal agricultural countries of 
Europe, either in a body or through subcom- 
missions. It collected a vast amount of docu- 
mentary evidence and other data, which was 
arranged and digested by a committee, and was 
transmitted to the United States Senate and 
printed in a volume of some thousand pages 
(Senate Doc. 214). A summary of the findings 
was also issued (Senate Doc. 261). The re- 
port of the joint commission, with recommenda- 
tions for legislation on rural credit, was sub- 
mitted to the President in December, but had 
not been made public at the close of the year. 

RURAL FINANCE. It is stated on authority 
that no country in the civilized world is so 
nearly without satisfactory and adequate rural 
credit facilities as the United States at the 
present time. This handicap forces young, 
would-be farmers into wage-earning occupations, 
and it prevents those who do undertake farming 
from putting into it the capital needed to get 
the best results. Data collected by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture early in 1913 showed the 
redominating rate of interest in the New Eng- 
and and Central States to be 6 per cent. for 
short-time loans and 5 per cent. for secured 
loans. In the South and Southwest the rate 
increased to from 8 to 12 per cent., while in the 
Western States it was from 7% to 12 per cent. 
The average rate in Oklahoma, 11.58 per cent., 
was nes than from any other State, the range 
being from 8 to 20 per cent. Statistics in re- 
lation to farm mortgages, collected by the 
United States Census Bureau, show that in the 
United States as a whole the number of farm 
mortgages has increased the last two decades 
more rapidly than the number of farmers free 
from mortgage, the proportion mortgaged being 
28.2 per cent. in 1890, 31.1 in 1900, and 33.6 in 
1910. The proportion of mortgaged farms in 
the last decade increased in every geographical 
division except the Middle Atlantic, the most 
conspicuous increase being in the three Southern 
divisions. This is attributed to increased con- 
fidence of lenders in the title to land and the 
ability of farmers to pay. For the something 
over a million farms for which statistics were 
gathered the mortgage indebtedness averaged 
27.3 per cent. of their value. Although the 
average amount of indebtedness per farm 
showed an increase, it is noteworthy that the 
average owner’s equity per farm more than 
doubled. 

The subject of rural credit presents two as- 
pects, the need for long-time loans for per- 
manent investments and for productive improve- 
ments, and the iliorovement of conditions un- 
der which short-time loans may be made for 
carrying current expenses, as in other business, 
and especially in the case of the farmer who is 
just getting established. The rapid increase 
in farm values and the difficulty of securing 
free homesteads have given impetus to the 
growth of the renting system. It is this ten- 
dencv especially that suggests the importance 
of devising farm loans on terms that will en- 
able the producers to make the necessary pay- 
ments on the interest and principal from the 
returns of the land itself. 

Various measures for providing better bor- 
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rowing facilities were before Congress, and some 
relief was expected from the new currency 
law. This law permits national banks to make 
five-year loans on farm lands up to 50 per cent. 
of their value, and loans for six months on 
crops and livestock. In Louisiana, a constitu- 
tional amendment went into effect exempting 
from taxation for 20 years trust companies 
formed for the sole purpose of lending money 
on farm lands. Massachusetts, New York, and 
Texas authorized the formation of agricultural 
codperative banks. . m 

The agricultural bank founded in the Philip- 
pines by the government about four years ago, 
for the relief of Filipino farmers from op- 
pressive interest rates, had passed the experi 
mental stage and was proving a great success. 

In the fiscal year 1913 the bank had loans 
on agricultural property of $880,126 (gold), 
nearly double the amount of the preceding year. 
The bank had 24 branches or agencies, 13 of 
which were established during the past year. 
It had more calls for money than it could 
meet. 

An amendment to the agricultural associa- 
tions act of British Columbia, passed during 
the year, provided for making governmental 
loans to associations engaged in maintaining 
and operating various agricultural industries, 
at the rate of four per cent. The Canadian 
Pacific Railway in settling up its land grant 
was serving in a sense as an agricultural bank 
for its settlers, so that these settlers in a new 
and undeveloped country are said to have better 
eredit facilities than thousands of good farm- 
ers in the older farming districte. 

In Italy a national coóperative credit insti- 
tute was established on the initiative of the 
minister of agriculture, to furnish financial aid 
to legally organized coóperative bodies and to 
emaller agricultural associations and peasant 
farmers. The capital of the institute was 81, 
500,000, supplied by the various savings banks 
of the country, and is expected to be increased 
to $2,000,000. Recent statistics showed that 
more than $90,000,000 had been loaned by the 
New Zealand and Australian governments to 
their farmers. 

MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION. Unusual in- 
terest was manifested in this subject, not only 
by farmers and producers, but by consumers in 
towns, who recognized the effect of the present 
machinery of distribution on the cost of food. 

Congress had authorized the Department of 
Agriculture to investigate the present systems 
of marketing and distributing farm products, 
on the basis of which an office of markets has 
been organized. This office was to seek to locate 
the demand for and the supply of farm products, 
promulgate market grades and standards for 
products, and otherwise to promote the delivery 
of farm proauce by the producer to the con- 
sumer with a minimum of waste and expense. 
A bulletin was issued by the department (Re- 
port No. 98) early in the year on “Systems of 
Marketing Farm Products and Demand for Such 
Products at Trade Centres.” 

Investigations by the department of the meth- 
ods of grading and shipping several staple 
crops point to unnecessary waste and expense. 
In the case of corn, for example, it was found 
that owing to shipment before it is sufficiently 
dried out, freight is paid on 430.682 tons of 
excessive moisture annually, which not only 
adds to the net cost of the corn after it is de- 
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livered, but results in the farmer's product bo- 
ing placed in the third or lower grade instead 
of in the second. Furthermore it is one ex- 
planation of the shortage of freight cars in the 
corn-shipping season, the excess moisture being 
equivalent to over 14,500 freight car loads. 

Much data has been collected and published 
on the cost of distributing food products from 
the farm to the consumer. Such a study was 
made, in Philadelpuia in 1912, and reported to 
the mayor, of farm products shipped into the 
city from outlying counties. High grade but- 
ter, which the farmer sold for 23 cents the 
jobber received 26 cents for, the wholesaler 
29 cents, and the retailer 40 to 45 cents a 
pound, an increase of 74 to 96 per cent. Po- 
tatoes, which brought 63 cents at the farm re- 
tailed at $1.30 to $1.60, a percentage increase 
of 106 to 154. Eggs increased from the pro- 
ducer to the retail price 106 to 173 per cent., 
berries 114 to 200 per cent., live poultry (low 
grade) 266 per cent., sweet corn 167 per cent., 
and fresh tomatoes 150 per cent. The average 
advance paid by the consumer was 136 per cent. 

Another study, by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, of marketing vegetable 
products showed that under the present system 
only 33 to 36 per cent. of the price which the 
consumer pays for perishable products reaches 
the producer. About 26 per cent. of the cost 
to the consumer represents transportation 
charges, from 5 to 10 per cent. commission, 
while dealers’ profits range from 50 to 100 per 
cent. each; and it is noted that some of the 
perishable products carry as many as eight dis- 
tinct charges before reaching the consumer. 

To eliminate these, coóperative marketing is 
the generally advocated remedy, the pack or 
package being standardized and the grade guar- 
anteed. The trolley lines which run from the 
country into the large cities were suggested as 
affording & means of more direct distribution, 
the produce to be hauled in at night and de- 
livered to stations in the residence districts, 
where the people would leave orders. Many 
farmers and truck growers were already avail- 
ing themselves of the parcel post as a means 
of supplying customers in the city with chick- 
ens, fresh eggs, butter, and vegetables, at a 
cheaper rate and in fresher condition. The in- 
crease in the weight limit to the second zone 
to 50 pounds greatly enlarged this opportunity. 

Naturally the commission men and the meth- 
ods of some of them have come in for some 
criticism in studying the prevailing systems of 
marketing produce in cities. Numerous in- 
stances have been traced in which unscrupulous 
commission merchants have made returns to the 
farmer considerably below what the products 
sold for. The practice became so frequent and 
distrust so widespread that a law was passed 
in New York State during the year requiring 
the licensing and bonding of all commission 
merchants handling farm produce. Under this 
law nearly 700 commission merchants registered 
and gave bond in the sum of $3000. on which 
thev may be held in case of proven fraud. 
Similar laws were enacted in Michigan and 
Oregon, while Missouri amended its law to re- 
quire a more stringent accounting by commis- 
sion merchants. In Texas $15,000 was appro- 
priated to gather information on marketing 
methods. 

FARM MANAGEMENT. Within the past few 
years a new division of agricultural economics 
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has been developed wnich treats of the business 
side of farming, especially as related to farm 
organization. This includes the selecting of 
suitable lines as the basis of the farm business 
and fitting them together into a practical and 
economical system of management. Ordinarily 
this means a system that will permit the maxi- 
mum use of power, labor, and capital within 
the limits of the owner’s available resources, 
that will require a minimum of equipment with 
the maximum use of that equipment, and that 
will so distribute the labor during the season 
that both man and beast will be profitably oc- 
cupied at all times without being too much 
crowded at any one time. It therefore implies 
diversity of farming and careful planning and 
adjustment of the cropping system. To devise 
efficient systems of farm management requires 
taking account of an unusual number of factors 
and the procuring of a great variety of infor- 
mation regarding practical operations. It has 
therefore opened up a somewhat new field of 
systematic inquiry and correlation of facts, 
and given a new point of view. 

Farm management work in the United States 
started in the Department of Agriculture and 
has now spread to many of the agricultural 
institutions over the country. Numerous stud- 
ies have been made of systems of farming as fol- 
lowed in various sections, counties or townships, 
the capital invested, the labor and other ex- 
penses of operation, the amount and value of the 
products, and the net returns to the farmer 
and his family. Such studies have naturally 
led into farm accounting, which is largely neg- 
lected by most farmers, and estimation of the 
cost of production. They have made surprising 
disclosures as to the small returns under some 
systems and in some sections, and brought to 
light many examples of exceptionally good plan- 
ning and successful management. The office 
of farm management in the Department of Ag- 
riculture has secured survey records of over 
2000 farms, which give a complete analysis of 
the farmers’ business and show the relative 
efficiency of labor under different farm condi- 
tions. Such systematic studies have brought a 
more intimate knowledge of the detailed prac- 
tices, and of the limiting factors governing 
these practices and affecting their profitable- 
ness. They have enabled plans and specifica- 
tions to be drawn up for the organization and 
administration of farms to meet increasing de- 
mands in that line. 

A considerable literature has grown up on 
this subject, mainly bulletins of the Department 
of Agriculture and the experiment stations. A 
pamphlet entitled What is Farm Management? 
by W. J. Spillman, issued by the Department 
of Agriculture (Bureau of Plant Industry Bul- 
letin 259) near the close of 1912, explains the 
scope and method of this subject. A treatise 
entitled Farm Management, by Dr. G. F. War- 
ren, of Cornell University (New York, 1913), 
is the latest important addition to the litera- 
ture. A thriving organization, known as the 
American Farm Management Association, held 
its third annual meeting in Washington during 
the year, dealing especially with the teaching 
of farm management, cost accounting, agricul- 
tural surveys, and farm efficiency. 

CONGRESSES AND EXHIBITIONS. The Tenth 
International Congress of Agriculture, held at 
Ghent, Belgium, June 8 to 13, included repre- 
sentatives from 25 countries. The topic for the 
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general sessions was “ Rural Depopulation,” and 
there were sections on rural economics, agricul- 
tural science and education, animal industry, 
rural engineering, and forestry. The former 
committee of arrangements for these congresses 
was converted into a permanent international 
eommission of about 100 members, with head- 
quarters in Paris. A proposition to organize 
an interparliamentary union of agricultural 
representatives was considered, with a view to 
dignifying the legislative status of agriculture 
and assisting to obtain action on measures of 
importance. The American delegate, Dr. A. C. 
True, extended an invitation to the congress to 
hold its next session in San Francisco in 1915, 
which is under consideration. Following the 
above congress, the Third International Con- 
gress of Agricultural Women and the Second 
International Congress of Instruction in Domes- 
tic Science were held. 

The fourth session of the General Assembly 
of the International Institute of Agriculture, 
held at Rome, May 6 to 12, directed attention 
anew to the substantial progress being made 
in this unique enterprise, which assumed tang- 
ible form eight years ago as a world's clearing- 
house of agricultural information. Representa- 
tives were present from most of the 53 con- 
tributing countries. Several series of periodical 
publications have been established by the insti- 
tute for the dissemination of information on 
crop and other agricultural statistics, economic 
questions, and progress in agricultural science 
and practice, most of which are now issued in 
English as well as French, the official language 
of the institute. New annuals recently inau- 
gurated are the Annuaire, the Legislation Agri- 
cole and the International Yearbook of Agri- 
cultural Statistics. 

The Fifth National Corn Exposition, held at 
Columbia, S. C., early in the year, contained 
exhibits from some 25 agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations, as well as from the States 
and individuals, and probably the largest ex- 
clusively agricultural exhibit the Federal 
Department of Agriculture has ever sent 
out. 

The International Dry Farming Congress was 
held in Tulsa, Okla., early in November. The 
1914 congress was to be held at Witchita, Kan. 
The National Dairy Show at Chicago, in No- 
vember, was more largely attended than in any 
previous year, some 150,000 persons being pres- 
ent. A dairy council was formed which banded 
together practically every phase of the dairy 
industry. Prof. H. E. Van Norman, dean of the 
agricultural school at Davis, Cal, was elected 
president. The International Livestock Exposi- 
tion at Chicago early in December surpassed all 
previous exhibitions in the number of entries, 
in the general high grade of the exhibits and in 
attendance. 

The twenty-sixth annual exposition of the 
German Agricultural Society was held at Strass- 
burg June 5 to 10. It was one of the most suc- 
cessful expositions of the society, which have 
been held annually since 1884 except in 1912, 
when it had to be abandoned owing to the prev- 
alence of foot-and-mouth disease. The show- 
ing of livestock was large. The National Live- 
Stock and Agricultural Exposition held at Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay, during August was the most 
important and successful national fair ever 
held in the republic. The livestock exhibits 
were good, and the exhibitions of agricultural 
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machinery, practically all American, proved of 
the greatest interest. 

The prominence which agricultural gather- 
ings have assumed in the United States was in- 
dicated by the presence of Governor Cox at a 
field meeting of some 5000 people in Wooster, 
O., to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Prof. C. E. Thorne’s directorship of the State 
experiment station, and the attendance of the 
governors of Delaware and Maryland at a 
meeting of some 6000 people to look over the 
work of the Delaware College and Experiment 
Station. These meetings were in no sense 
political, but were used by the chief executives 
of the States to discuss with the farmers mat- 
ters which closely concerned them and their 
industry, as well as the welfare of the States. 


A three-days’ convention of the National For- 
ward to the Land League was held in Boston, 
Mass., in August. The New England Confer- 
ence on Rural Progress held its seventh annual 
conference in Boston in March, with delegates 
present from the various New England organi- 
zations. This conference was an expression of 
the fact now realized that New England con- 
stitutes an economic unit, and this has led to 
considerable unity of action along agricultural 
lines. The Massachusetts Federation for Rural 
Progress was formed October 21, representing 
various agricultural organizations, chambers of 
commerce, etc. There will be commissions deal- 
ing respectively with farm improvement, mar- 
keting and exchange, and community life. The 
Collegiate Country Life Club of America has 
been formed with the idea of developing a na- 
tional organization of college men for agricul- 
tural betterment. It is intended to organize 
chapters in the various agricultural colleges 
and wherever there are clubs of college men 
interested in the subject. 

In June, 1914, there were to be held in Lon- 
don, (1) the First International Exhibition of 
Cotton, Fibres, and Tropical Products; (2) the 
Third International Congress of Tropical Ag- 
riculture and Colonial Development; and (3) 
the Fourth International Rubber and Allied In- 
dustries Exhibition. The Sixth International 
Congress of the Dairy Industry will convene at 
Bern, Switzerland, June 8 to 10, 1914. There 
will be sections on hygiene, chemistry and bac- 
teriology, dairy management, and trade. See 
also FERTILIZERS, HORTICULTURE, STOCK-RAISING, 
and SoIL. 

LITERATURE. The following are some of the 
noteworthy books recently issued: Alva Agee, 
Crops and Methods of Soil Improvement (New 
York, 1912); G. F. Warren, Farm Management 
(New York, 1913); W. B. Mercier and H. E. 
Savely, The Knapp Method of Growing Cotton 
(New York, 1913); F. I. Anderson, The Farmer 
of To-morrow (New York, 1913); A. D. Hall, 
A Pilgrimage of British Farming (London, 
1913); R. N. Lyne, Mozambique; Its Agricul- 
tural Development (London, 1913); R. E. Pro- 
thero, English Farming, Past and Present (Lon- 
don, New York, Bombay, and Calcutta, 1912); 
Die Deutsche Landwirtschaft unter Kaiser Wil- 
helm IJ. (Halle-a.-S., 1913, 2 vols.); D. Zolla, 
L'Agriculture Moderne (Paris, 1913); W. H. 
Olin, American Irrigation Farming (Chicago, 
1913); J. B. Davidson, Agricultural Engineer- 
ing (St. Paul, Minn., 1913); G. H. Powell, Co- 
operation in Agriculture (New York, 1913); E. 
A, Pratt, Agricultural Organization (London, 
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1912); and J. M. Gillette, Constructive Rural 
Sociology (New York, 1913). 

A new journal of plant breeding, Zeitschrift 
für Pflanzenzuchten, has been established in Ber- 
lin under the editorship of Dr. C. Fruwirth. 
The Journal of Agricultural Research, a tech- 
nical monthly dealing with the research work 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, began 
publication in October. 

AGRICULTURE, UNITED States DEPART- 
MENT OF. See UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
AGBICULTURE. 

AIRSHIPS. See AERONAUTICS. 

AKRON, UNIversiry or. In April, 1913, 
the trustees of Buchtel College offered its en- 
tire plant and endowment to the city of Akron 
as the nucleus of a municipal university. With 
the acceptance of the offer, the new University 
of Akron came into existence on January 1, 
1914. The name of Buchtel College will be 
retained for the College of Liberal Arts. The 
new university is co-educational. The value 
of the college buildings and grounds turned 
over to the university of Buchtel College was 
estimated in 1913 to be $300,000. "There were 
19 faculty members and 200 students. The 
library contains 10,000 volumes. The president 
is Parker R. Kolbe. 

ALABAMA. PoPULATION. The population 
of the State in 1910 was 2,138,093; according 
to the report of the Bureau of the Census made 
in 1913, it was then 2,238,014. 

AGRICULTURE. The area, production, and 
value of the principal crops in 1912-1913 are 
shown in the following table. The figures are 
from the United States. Department of Agricul- 
ture, and those of 1913 are estimates only. 


Acreage Prod. Bu. Value 
Corn 1913 3,200,000 55, 360,000 $49,270,000 
1912 3,150,000 64,180,000 42, 120.000 
Wheat 1913 32,000 374,000 430,000 
1912 30,000 318,000 59,000 
O ats 1913 325,000 6,662,000 4,597,000 
1912 260,000 56,200,000 8,224,000 
Rye ......... 1913 1,000 11,000 15,000 
1912 1,000 12,000 16,000 
Rice ........ 1913 200,000 4,000 2,00 
1912 300,000 9,000 8,000 
Potatoes 1913 18,00 1,512,000 1,588,000 
1912 15,000 1,215,000 1,094,000 
Har 1913 210,000 a 286,000 4,061,000 
1912 209,000 261,000 8,811,000 
Tobacco .....1913 300 d 210,000 52.000 
1912 300 225,00 79,000 
Cotton ...... 1913 3,800,000 c1,510,000 91,704,000 
1912 $3,730,000 1,342,000 77,681,000 
a Tons. b Pounds. c Bales of 500 pounds gross 
weight. 


MINERAL PropuctTion. The total mineral 
production of the State in 1912 was valued at 
$30,641,983, compared with $28,005,785 in 1911. 
The production of coal in Alabama in 1912 
was 16,100,600 short tons, valued at $20,- 
829,252. This was an increase of 1,079,179 tons 
over the production of 1911, which amounted to 
15,021,421 tons, with the value of $19,079,941. 
The evolution in making coke in the United 
States and the gradual shifting of this related 
industry from the coal-mining regions to the 
centres of population and manufacture is shown 
in the statistics of coal production of Alabama. 
According to the returns, the quantity of coal 
made into coke decreased from 4,417,443 tons in 
1910 to 3,129,332 tons in 1911. and to 1.916.474 
tons in 1912, whereas the actual quantities of 
coal made into coke in the State were 5,272,322 
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tons in 1910, 4,414,298 in 1911, and 4,585,498 
in 1912. The reason for this apparent discrep- 
ancy lies in the faet that in the two latter 
years the proportion of coal made into coke in 
by-products ovens materially increased, and as 
these ovens were located at the blast furnaces 
or in or near tne largest cities, the coal shipped 
to them appears as a part of the product 
“ loaded at the mines for shipment," and not as 
coal made into coke at the mines. The quan- 
tity of Alabama coal made into coke in 1912 at 
points distant from the mines was nearly one 
and one-half times that used in the ovens near 
ine mines. The production of coal in 1913 is 
estimated by the United States Geological Sur- 
vey of from 3 to 5 per cent. greater than in 1912. 
Several new mines were opened in the State in 
the spring, and furnished a greatly increased 
output during the year. Coal mining in Ala- 
bama in 1912 gave employment to 22,613 men 
for an average of 245 days, compared with 22,- 
707 men or 227 days in 1911. The average pro- 
duction per man in 1912 was 712 tons, com- 
pared with 662 in 1911. Most of the mines in 
Alabama are operated ten hours a day. The 
production by machines increased from 2,936,- 
512 tons in 1911 to 3,742,547 tons in 1912. 

Alabama ranks third among the States in 
the production of iron ore. ‘There were pro- 
duced in 1912 4,776,545 long tons, valued at 
$5,734,371, compared with 3,955,582 tons, val- 
ued at $4,876,106. The production of pig iron, 
in which the State ranks fifth, was, in 1912, 
1,862,681 long tons, compared with 1,712,211 
long tons in 1911. There were 19 furnaces in 
blast in the State on June 30, 1912. The total 
value of all clay products in Alabama in 1912 
was $1,935,179, a decrease of $11,923 from the 
product of 1911. The principal product is com- 
mon brick. This item in 1912 was valued at 
$759,409. 

According to the United States Bureau of 
Mines, there were 121 fatal accidents in the 
coal mines of Alabama in 1912, a decided im- 
provement over 1911, when because of several 
explosions and frequent deaths from windy 
shots, the aggregate number of fatalities was 
209. Of the 121 deaths in 1912, 110 occurred 
underground, 61 were due to falls of roof and 
coal, 25 to explosions of gas and dust, 11 to 
mine cars and locomotives, 9 to electrical 
shocks and burns, and 3 to explosives, includ- 
ing premature blasts, etc. There were no 
Strikes of serious consequence in the coal mines 
of the State during the year. 

EpucaTIon. In July, 1912, the total num- 
ber of persons of school age in the State was 
727,297, of whom 399,273 were white, and 328,- 
024 colored. The total enrollment in all schools 
was 298,648 white and 146,457 colored. The 
teachers employed were white male teach- 
ers, 2886, and white female teachers, 5086. 
The colored male teachers numbered 957, 
and the colored female teachers 906. The 
average yearly salary for male white teachers 
was $410, and of female white teachers $334. 
Of colored male teachers it was $175 and colored 
female teachers $155. The total disbursements 
for educational purposes in 1912 was $3,703,- 
711. Alabama is one of the backward States in 
furthering education of its citizens. This is the 
result largely of local conditions, and efforts 
are being made to bring about better results. 
These are chiefly along the lines of improving 
elementary schools by a closer supervision, by 
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the grading of schools, and by the vitalizing of 
school work. 

FINANCE. There was a balance in the treas- 
ury at the close of the fiscal year 1912 of $262,- 
052. The receipts from October 1, 1912, to Sep- 
tember 30, 1913, were 86, 288,992. ‘Lhe dis- 
bursements for the same period were $6,451,776, 
leaving a balance in the treasury at the close 
of the fiscal year of $99,267. The principal re- 
ceipts are from taxation. The principal dis- 
bursements are for State institutions, educa- 
tion, and State officers. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The institu- 
tions under the control of the State include the 
Alabama Home for Refuge, the insane hospi- 
tals, Industrial School for White Boys, the 
Mercy Home, Industrial School for White Girls, 
the State prisons, the Reform School for Juve- 
nile Negro Law Breakers, School for the Deaf, 
School for the Blind, School for Negro Deaf and 
Blind, and the Confederate Soldiers’ Home. 
There is no board or commission directly in 
charge of the charitable and correctional insti- 
tutions in the State. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. There was no 
meeting of the legislature in 1913. Alabama 
is the only State in which sessions of the leg- 
islature are held every four years. The last was 
held in 1911, and the next regular session be- 
gins January 10, 1915. The chief political in- 
terest in the State during the year centred in 
the campaign for United States senator to 
succeed Joseph F. Johnston, who died August 
8. The constitutional amendment provid- 
ing for the election of United States senators 
did not provide directly for the filling of va- 
cancies while the legislature was not in ses- 
sion. There was doubt, therefore, as to the 
method of procedure to be followed. Governor 
O'Neal announced that he would call a special 
senatorial election, and with the Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the United States, upheld the validity of 
this action in a statement on August 8. The 
right of the governor to hold a special election, 
however, was questioned, and he decided to 
await the advice of the congressional delega- 
tion. The governor was advised by the Senate 
that he could not appoint a senator without 
special authorization from the State legisla- 
ture. On August 12, however, he named 
Henry D. Clayton, a representative of Con- 
gress, to fill the vacancy. Before the Senate 
could take action on Mr. Clayton’s credentials, 
he declined the appointment at the request of 
President Wilson, who urged him to continue 
his place in the House of Representatives in 
order to assist the President in formulating 
certain important measures in the future. 
Mr. Clayton is one of the most conspicuous 
members of the House, and was chairman of 
the committee on the judiciary in the Sixty- 
third Congress. Mr. Oscar W. Underwood, 
the leader of the House and chairman of the 
committee on ways and means in charge of 
the tariff bill, announced his candidacy for the 
senatorial nomination on October 6. Rep- 
resentative Richmond P. Hobson had already 
entered the contest for the nomination against 
Senator Johnston. In a speech delivered in the 
House on October 14, he charged Mr. Un- 
derwood with being a tool of Wall Street, and 
of the liquor interests. He quoted Secretary 
Bryan as being opposed to Mr. Underwood. In 
reply, Mr. Underwood denied the truth of 
these charges, and declared that he and Secre- 
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tary Bryan were now on the friendliest terms. 
On November 13 Governor O’Neal declared 
that he would make an appointment to fill 
the vacancy without calling a special meeting 
of the legislature, and on November 17 he 
appointed Frank P. Glass, editor of the Birm- 
ingham News, to serve out the unexpired term 
of Senator Johnston. On December 12 Mr. 
Hobson again attacked Mr. Underwood in the 
House, declaring for a second time that the 
latter was a tool of the liquor interests, and 
Mr. Underwood again denied these allegations. 

OrHER Events. On March 18 President 
Oakley of the State convict board was arrested 
for embezzling, following the disappearance 
of Theo Lacy, chief clerk of the convict bureau, 
with a shortage of about $115,000 in his ac- 
counts. Lacy’s whereabouts were still un- 
known at the end of the year. 

Late in December the dam of the Alabama 
Power Co. at Lock 12 on the Coosa River was 
closed and the formation of the lake begun. 
This power plant represents an investment of 
$3,000,000 and will supply electric energy to 
Montgomery, Birmingham, Anniston, Gadsden, 
Huntsville, and intervening cities. 

In December the Fairfield wire mill of the 
American Steel & Wire Company, a subsidiary 
of the U. S. Steel Corporation, was completed. 
Its cost was about $3,250,000. 

On December 16 announcement was made that 
the Limited Gas & Electric Company had pur- 
chased control of the American Cities Company, 
the latter company being the owner of the 
Birmingham Railway, Light & Power Company 
and street railway, electric lighting, and gas 
companies in other Southern cities. 

STATE GOVERNMENT. Governor, Emmett 
O'Neal; Lieutenant-Governor, W. D. Seed; Sec- 
retary of State, Cyrus B. Brown; Auditor, C. B. 
Smith; Adjutant-General, J. B. Scully; At- 
torney-General, R. C. Brickell; Treasurer, John 
Purifoy; Superintendent of Education, W. 
Feagin; Commissioner of Agriculture, R. F. 
Kolb; ex-officio Commissioner of Insurance, 
Cyrus B. Brown—all Democrats. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
J. R. Dowdell; Associate Justices, Ormond 
Somerville, A. D. Sayre, John C. Anderson, 
Edward de Graffinried, J. J. Mayfield, and 
Thomas C. McClellan; Clerk, R. F. Ligon—all 
Democrats. 

STATE LEGISLATURE, 1913. Democrats: Sen- 
ate, 34; House, 103; joint ballot, 137. Repub- 
licans: Senate, 1; House, 4; joint ballot, 5. 
Democratic majority: Senate, 33; House, 99; 
joint ballot, 132. 

The State representation in Congress will be 
found in the arcticle UNITED STATES, section 
Congress. 

ALABAMA, UNIVERSITY OF. A State uni- 
versity for higher education, founded at Uni- 
versity, Ala., in 1831. The students enrolled 
in all departments of the university in 1913 
numbered 1250. The faculty numbered 102. 
The productive funds amount to about $2,075,- 
000, most of which is furnished by the State, 
and the annual income to about $175,000. The 
library’ contains about 35,000 volumes. The 
president is George H. Denny, LL. D. 

ALASKA. PoPurATION. The population of 
the Territory remains practically constant. 
While the decline in placer mining by the old 
methods has resulted in a decrease of the popu- 
lation in the strictly gold-placer region, in 
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other sections there has been an increase, 
especially in southeastern Alaska, due to ex- 
tensive quartz-mining developments, the growth 
of the inshore and deep-sea fisheries, and the 
consequent increase of commercial business. It 
is probable that in 1912-13 there was a slight 
increase in the total population. In 1910 the 
total population including natives was 64,356. 
The white population in 1913 was estimated at 
31,000. Various causes may be assigned for 
the slow increase in the population of the ter- 
ritory. It is partly due to the decrease in 
placer mining and partly to the fact that na- 
tional policies have had an effect of discourag- 
ing prospective miners. Lack of transporta- 
tion facilities has been another important cause, 
which has operated against the development of 
promising mining regions. 

MINERAL Propucrion. The value of the 
mineral output of Alaska in 1913 was esti- 
mated by the United States Geological Survey 
in December of that year at $18,900,000, as com- 
pared with $225,378,831 for 1912. The value 
of the coal output was estimated at $15,450,- 
000, compared with $17,145,941 in 1912. 
There was also a very marked decrease in the 
copper production, the production in 1913 bein 
estimated at 19,700,000 pounds, valued a 
about $3,014,000, while that of 1912 was 28,- 
230,491 pounds, valued at $4,823,031. As the sil- 
ver output of Alaska is largely a by-product of 
gold and copper mining, this also showed a de- 
crease in value from $316,839 in 1912 to about 
$220,000 in 1913. Other minerals, including 
marble, gypsum, etc., were estimated to have been 
produced to the value of about $220,000 in 1913, 
or about the same as the value of the production 
of 1912. There were several reasons for the de- 
erease in the value of the output in 1913, as 
compared to 1912. The most. important of 
these was the condition of the placer-mining 
industry, which, in spite of the advances made 


F. in lode mining, still furnishes two-thirds of the 


gold output. Less than 40 per cent. of the 
placer gold was produced by large plants, the 
balance being obtained from the rich gravels 
that can profitably be mined by hand methods; 
therefore marked fluctuation in the placer-gold 
output is bound to occur, due to exhaustion of 
bonanza on one hand, and the discovery of new 
districts on the other. Moreover, these small 
operations are far more dependent on the local 
water supply than on the large plant. Under 
such conditions, stability of placer-gold pro- 
duction cannot be expected. The exceptionally 
dry summer of 1913, and the fact that the 
bonanza deposits of the Fairbanks district had, 
in a large measure, been exhausted, accounted 
for the decrease in gold output. There was, 
however, no shortage of gold gravels, but only 
of deposits which could be mined under high- 
cost methods of operation. The falling off in the 
copper output was due solely to the fact that 
the Kennicott-Bonanza—the largest copper pro- 
ducer in the Territory, was closed down on ac- 
count of accidents for about one-third of the 
year. In 1913 deposits of gold gravels were 
found in two new and widely separated locali- 
ties—in the upper Matanuska Basin and in 
the upper Chisana Basin, a tributary of the 
Tanana River. These discoveries curtailed the 
gold output in some of the larger camps, be- 
cause they drew away many miners, and thus 
cost & shortage of labor. 

Gorp. The gold production in Alaska in 
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1912 was valued at $17,145,951, compared with AGRICULTURE. The agricultural development 
, $16,853,256 in 1911. The output from si- in the territory has reached a stage which in- 
liceous ores was $5,002,399, compared with sures it a permanent place. This statement 
$4,226,687 in 1911, and from copper ore $153,- applies generally to the interior country and 
552, compared with $86,569 in 1911. The pro- articularly to the Tanana and Yukon valleys. 
duction of the placer mines in the territory de- Work being done at the government experi- 
creased from $12,540,000 in 1911 to 811,990, ment stations at Sitka, Rampart, and Fairbanks, 
000 in 1912. From the Pacific Coast belt, is of the greatest importance. The fact that 
which includes southeastern Alaska and Prince there was but a small increase in the number 
William Sound, the output of gold in 1912 wag Of farmers in 1913, is due to economic condi- 
$4,904,753, compared with $4,265,573 in 1911; tions, chiefly to lack of transportation facilities 
from the Copper River and Cook Inlet regions, and the cost of surveying homesteads if they 
the output was $358,401 in 1912, compared with are located outside of the few districts where 
$313,558 in 1911. From the Yukon and Kusko- government surveys have been made. The ex- 
kwym Basin, $8,857,797 in 1912, compared pense of erecting buildings is almost prohibited 
with $9,139,145 in 1911, and from Seward Pen- when prevailing wages for day labor in Alaska 
insula and northwestern Alaska, $3,025,000 in &re compared with those of the United States. 
1912, compared with $3,135,000 in 1911. The Among the products which have been grown 
incerased output of the territory in 1912 was With success are various grains, including bar- 
due chiefly to the increased production from ley and oats, alfalfa, potatoes and turnips. 
gold-lode mines, particularly of southeastern The Kodiak Experiment Station, which was in- 
Alaska, and copper mines. The production also jured by the volcanic disaster of 1912, was 
increased slightly from the placer mines of the partly rehabilitated in 1913, and a large area 
Inkono-Iditarod region, but the output of the of pasture land was covered with a layer of 
Hot Springs, Fairbanks, and Seward Peninsula ashes varying from one to three feet in depth. 


placer mines declined. A little more than 
three-fifths of the gold production of the ter- 
ritory comes from placer mines, but the rush 
was declining as the richer gravels are worked 
out, and the output from gold-quartz and cop- 
per mines increases. The output of the In- 
kono-Iditarod placer mines increased from 
. $29,000,000 in 1911 to $30,000,000 in 1912. The 
total gold production from the gold-lode mines 
in Alaska since 1882 is estimated at $57,811, 
300 and the total placer output of the same 
period at $154,800,848. In 1912 there were 
about 720 placer mines operated in Alaska, 
compared with 740 in 1911. 

The production of silver in Alaska in 1912 
was 515,186 fine ounces, compared with 460,- 
231 ounces in 1911. Of the total production 
in 1912, 376,593 ounces were obtained from 
copper ores, 102,897 from gold placers, and 
35,600 ounces from the siliceous ores of the 
lode gold mine. 

Coar. The production of coal in Alaska, in 
1912, according. to the figures of the United 
States Geological Survey, was 355 tons, valued 
at $2840, a decrease from 900 tons, valued at 
$7200, in 1911. 

COPPER. The production of blister copper in 
Alaska in 1912 was 31,926,209 pounds, com- 
pared with 22,314,889 pounds in 1911. The 
Increase in 1912 was due to the larger produc- 
tion from the Copper River and Prince Wil 
liam Sound districts. The mine production of 
copper in 1912 was 29,230,491 pounds, the 
larger smelter production resulting from the 
treatment of some ore mined the previou 
year. The important production of copper in 
Alaska began about 1903, and from that year 
it has been a steady producer. To the close of 
1912, the total production of blister copper 
was 91,052,543 pounds. The output was en- 
tirely from the Ketchikan, Prince William 
Sound, and Copper River districts. The pro- 
duction in the first-named district has been for 
several years decreasing, but the production 
from Prince William Sound district has in- 
creased greatly in recent years. In 1912 the 
production was the largest yet made by this 
district. In the Copper River district there is 
but one producing mine, but development of 
other properties is active. 


In order to reéstablish the destroyed pasture, a 
considerable area was sown to grasses. It is 
believed that the ashes will be a decided bene- 
fit to the country after the first effects have 
worn off. At this station is a herd of pure- 
bred Galloway cattle, which have been bred 
with great success. The governor of Alaska in 
his annual report of 1913 suggests the possi- 
bility of establishing colonies for Scandinavians 
to develop the agriculture possibilities of the 
Territory. 

CoMMERCE. The volume of merchandize ship- 
ments, including precious metals and copper, be- 
tween Alaska and the United States and be- 
tween the Territory and foreign countries in 
the fiscal year 1913, was the largest in the 
history of the Territory. Figures for 1913 are 
$67,150,519, compared with $64,122,506 in 1912. 
The greatest advance in the shipments from 
Alaska was in salmon, in which there was an 
increase of $21,875,791. Decreases in the ship- 
ments of gold and copper were more than bal- 
anced by the increase in other items. The 
merchandise shipments to Alaska from the 
States amounted to $20,179,547, compared with 
$18,809,270 in the fiscal year 1912. The in- 
creased shipments to Alaska were noted in the 
items of coal, lumber, hardware, provisions, 
and miscellaneous. The total shipments, includ- 
ing copper but not precious metals, from Alaska 
to the States in 1913 amounted to $23,006,246, 
compared with $20,776,756 in 1912. The prin- 
cipal shipments of merchandise from the United 
States to Alaska were of coal, lumber, hard- 
ware and machinery, provisions and liquors. 
Shipments from Alaska io the United States 
included salmon and other fish, copper, whale- 
bone, furs, gold, and silver. 

FISHERIES. The fisheries of Alaska are one 
of its industrial assets. The fisheries output 
is second only to the production of gold and 
other metals. In 1912 there were 23,253 per- 
sons engaged in all branches of fisheries during 
the calendar year. This was an increase of 
6231 to the number of persons in 1911. Of 
the fish taken, salmon is by far the most im- 
portant. It is estimated that the canned sal- 
mon for 1913 would aggregate 3,800,000 cases, 
a decrease of 250,000 over the pack of 1912. 
This decrease in the output is partly due to the 
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heavy pack of 1912 and the resultant low prices 
prevailing. The value of the canned salmon 
shipped from Alaska in the fiscal year 1913 was 
$16,085,864. Other important fish taken are 
halibut, cod, and herring. The total value of 
these shipped in 1913 was $1,098,211. 

NATIONAL FORESTS. The total receipts of the 
Tongass and Chugach national forests for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, were $52,400, 
compared with $53,218 in 1912. The number 
of areas surveyed and platted for occupancy 
permits during the year was 120. The total 
amount of timber cut in these forests during 
the fiscal year was 33,534,860 board feet. 
Thirty-five per cent. of the total receipts of the 
national forests of Alaska is returned to the 
Territory for the maintenance of roads. On 
March 3, 1913, the Aleutian Island Reserva- 
tion was created by executive order for the 
propagation of fur-bearing animals, reindeer, 
and fish. 

Furs. In the year ending November 15, 
1912, fur shipments were made from 120 dif- 
ferent places in Alaska. The total of the fur 
shipments in that year aggregated $794,- 
156. In 1913, the value of the furs shipped was 
$751,345. Sealing operations on the Pribilof 
Islands were conducted under the direct control 
of the fur-seal agents of the bureau of fisheries, 
and as a result of the treaty of December 15, 
1911, there is now no pelagic sealing. The sea- 
son of 1912 was the first that fur-seal herd was 
not subject to the ravages of pelagic sealers, 
and it was possible for the first time in the 
history of the first seals to take the actual 
census of the herd. The enumeration thus 
made shows that there were 215,950 seals of 
all classes. The number of sealskins shipped 
in 1913 was 3674. These were sold at auction 
in London on January 1913, the proceeds of 
the sale being $130,640. Fox skins taken on 
these islands in the winter of 1911-12 num- 
bered 384 blue, and 29 white. These were sold 
at auction in London in March, 1913, the net 
proceeds being $20,505. The lot of 28 skins 
from St. Paul Island was sold at $131 per 
skin. 

REINDEER. On June 30, 1912, the reindeer of 
the Territory numbered 38,476, compared with 
33,629 in 1911. Of the reindeer, 24.068 were 
owned by natives. The reindeer industry af- 
fects the entire coastal district from Point Bar- 
row to the Alaska Peninsula. A line connect- 
ing the fifty-four herds in existence would be 
more than 5000 miles in length. 

EDUCATION. 
children outside of incorporated towns was in- 
creased by six during the fiscal year 1913, and 
there was a decrease of one at Tanana, which 
was incorporated in December, 1912. In 1913, 
there were 26 schools, employing 37 teachers, 
with a total enrollment of 943. The school 
law provides that there shall be at least 20 
white children of school age in a community 
outside of incorporated towns before schools 
can be established. The territorial legislature 
at its first session, enacted a law providing for 
the compulsory education of white children and 
those of mixed blood, living civilized lives in 
the Territory, between the ages of 8 and 
16 years, residing within two miles of any 
school outside of incorporated towns. Similar 
provision was made to the law for compulsory 
education of native children and children of 
mixed blood not leading civilized lives, be- 
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tween the ages of 8 and 16, where such children 
reside within one mile from the United 
States Public School. The legislature memorial- 
ized Congress to enact legislation for the crea- 
tion of a board of education and a board of 
examiners, with not less than two school su- 
perintendents for white children in the Terri- 
tory, together with appropriations to defray 
expenses of the proposed boards. The total 
expenditures for white schools outside of in- 
corporated towns in the school year 1912-13 
was $53,160. 

TRANSPORTATION. There was no railway con- 
structed in Alaska during 1913. Of the 466 
miles of track previously built, only about 260 
miles were operated. This is largely due to the 
high cost of fuel and to the tax of $100 a mile 
on all operating lines. These conditions tended 
to discourage the railways, especially those 
which are but partially completed. A new 
feasible railroad route, from Portage or Pas- 
sage Bay on the west side of Prince William 
Sound to Turnagain Arm, was discovered in 
1913. A route was found which by use of a 
tunnel about two miles in length, will avoid the 
glaciers and yield low grades of both in- and 
out-bound traffic. The distance from tidewater 
on Prince William Sound to tidewater on Turn- 
again Arm is about 12 miles, and the proposed 
line will join the Alaska Northern Railroad at 
about miles 63. By use of this route the dis- 
tance from tidewater to the Matanuska coal 
field can be reduced to 136 miles. 

Communication with Fairbanks was made in 
1913. During the summer, several automobile 
trips were made over the military wagon road. 
A new direct steamboat system was established 
between upper Yukon points and Fairbanks. 
Wagon road and trail construction was con- 
tinued by the Alaska Road Commission in dif- 
ferent parts of the Territory, thereby reducing 
cost of transportation to various mining camps. 
It is emphasized more and more each year that 
the railway construction is of first importance 
to Alaska, and second only to this is the build- 
ing of a system of tributary wagon roads. 

On June 10 the rolling stock and track- 
age of the Alaska Northern Railroad were 
turned out to a committee of business men, to 
be used for the benefit of the public, because of 
a demand by the Federal government for $67- 
000 due for taxes. The company asserted that 
it was relieved of the payment of these taxes 
until 1916. 

The importance of railways in the patie j 
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The number of schools of white ment of the resources of Alaska was forcib 


shown in a letter written by the Secretary of 
the Interior, Mr. Lane, to Senator Pittman, 
the chairman of the Senate's committee on 
Territories, in June. The bill relating to the 
administration of the government of Alaska 
provided for the construction by the national 
overnment of a railway system in the Territory. 

he Secretary of the Interior declared that he 
believed that this was the right policy and that 
it was necessary for the safe and quick develop- 
ment of Alaska. He regarded it, indeed, as 
the only way, and pointed out that England in 
Africa, Russia in western Asia, and the plans 
for the development of China, all centre upon 
the railways. 

Mr. Lane definitely favors governmental 
ownership of Alaskan railways. He considers 
Alaska’s future not as that of a land of mines 
and fisheries, but of towns, farms, mills, and 
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factories, with millions of people, and the first 
step towards such a condition, he declared, was 
the building and owning of railways by the 
United States. "lhese railways will connect the 
fertile valleys of the interior with the coast 
and bring to the world’s markets Alaska’s coal 
mineral resources. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


LEGISLATURE. The first legislature of the 
Territory convened on March 3, 1913. Members 
for the Territorial Legislative Assembly had 
been elected on November 5, 1912. The legis- 
lature consists of 24 members, 8 in the Sen- 
ate, and 16 in the House. Two senators and 
four representatives were elected from each of 
the four judicial divisions. The session of 1913 
lasted 60 days. A considerable number of laws 
of a constructive character were enacted. The 
first law passed extended the elective franchise 
to such women in the Territory as have the 
qualifications of citizenship required of male 
citizens. In all, 84 laws were passed, embrac- 
ing & wide range of subjects together with 71 
memorials and resolutions touching matters of 
interest to the people of the Territory, upon 
which the legislature is without power to act. 

TERRITORIAL OFFICERS. In July Walter E. 
Clark was succeeded as governor of the Terri- 
tory by J. F. A. Strong. The Territorial legis- 
lature at the first session created the office of 
the Territorial treasurer, and Walstein G. 
Smith was appointed to this position on July 
1, 1913. Other officers are secretary to the 
governor, William A. Shorthill; ex-officio secre- 
tary of Alaska, Charles E. Davidson; delegate 
to Congress, James Wickersham. 

On October 5, the city of Nome suffered great 
loss on account of the worst storm ever known 
since the settlement was made. Five hundred 
houses were demolished by the sea. This was 
followed by fire, and the total loss was about 
$1,500,000. The electric light plant of the 
city was wrecked, and tug boats and other 
small craft were destroyed. The mining camp 
of Solomon, 40 miles eastward, was also de- 
stroyed by the storm. See also EXPLORATION, 
North America. 

ALBANIA. An independent state created by 
the provisions of the treaty of London (May 30, 
1914), under the rule of a Christian prince; 
previously a Turkish possession. Under the 
Turkish régime the name Albania was given to 
an indeterminate area embracing the vilayets of 
Scutari and Yanina, with portions of Kossovo 
and Monastir. Certain portions of the original 
Albania were distributed among the Balkan 
states after the war with Turkey, and the re- 
mainder, covering some 28,000 sq. kilometers, 
carrying an estimated population of 800,000, 
was erected into a separate and independent 

rincipality. The principal towns are Scutari, 
Durazzo, Valona, and Koritsa. The boundaries 
will be delimited by an international com- 
mission. Prince designate, William Fred- 
erick Henry of Wied, born March 26, 1876; 
married (Nov. 30, 1906) to Princess Sophie of 
Schönburg-Waldenburg. They have issue a 
daughter (born Feb. 19, 1909) and one son, 
oe Carol Victor, born at Potsdam May 19, 

913. 

History. One of the causes of the Balkan 
War of 1911-1913 was the chronic unrest 
and disorder among the Albanian tribesmen 
and the apparent inability of the Turkish 
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government to suppress a particularly violent 
outbreak in the summer of 1912. One of the 
results of the Balkan War was the freeing of 
Albania from Turkish suzerainty and its emer- 
gence as an independent state. How this was 
brought about is treated at some length under 
TURKEY AND THE BALKAN PEOPLES; it will suf- 
fice in this place to emphasize such elements in 
the Balkan situation of 1913 as relate closely 
to Albanian affairs. 

From the outset of the Balkan War in Oc- 
tober, 1912, it was obvious that Montenegro, 
Servia, and Greece planned to tear Albania 
from Turkey and divide it among themselves: 
Montenegro directed its main attack against 
Scutari; Servia sought to appropriate the 
greater share of northern and central Albania, 
including free access to the Adriatic, especially 
the coveted port of Durazzo; and Greece hoped 
to realize her ambition to possess Janina and 
the more or less Hellenized portions of southern 
Albania. Now while the Albanians objected 
to Turkish rule, they were even more determined 
not to accept either Serb or Greek control. 
Consequently, Essad Pasha’s Turkish garrison 
in Scutari was able, with native tribal as- 
sistance, to make a long and valiant defense 
against Montenegrin attacks, and at Valona, 
on November 28, 1912, several Albanian leaders, 
headed by Ismail Kemal Bey, formally pro- 
claimed the independence of Albania and set up 
a provisional government. 

or many years both Austria-Hungary and 
Italy had been developing important commer- 
cial and industrial interests in Albania, and 
both powers were known to cherish hopes of 
political supremacy in the country. Although 
they could not agree on any scheme for a ter- 
ritorial division between themselves, they were 
firmly united in their determination to pre- 
vent the absorption of Albania by Greek and 
Serb. They therefore sympathized with the 
declaration of independence on the part of 
Ismail Kemal Bey’s provisional government; 
and, with the aid of their ally, Germany, they 
brought sufficient pressure to bear upon the 
Ambassadors’ Conference of the Great Powers 
assembled in London, to secure general recog- 
nition of the principle that Albania should be an 
autonomous state, that Servia should have no 
territorial extension to the Adriatic, and that 
Scutari should be incorporated in the new 
principality. As soon as this principle was ac- 
cepted, the ambassadors’ conference proceeded 
to settle the boundaries in a general way and 
to prepare for the erection of a permanent gov 
ernment. 

Russia, as the great power especially friendly 
to the Slavic states of the Balkans, was by no 
means pleased with the determined attitude of 
Austria-Hungary and Italy, and, with the aid 
of her partners in the Triple Entente, France 
and Great Britain, managed to secure some con- 
cessions for Servia. It was thus decided that 
Servia should have commercial access over Al- 
banian territory to the Adriatic, probably to 
the port of Durazzo, and that the northern and 
eastern frontier of the new state should be so 
drawn as to incorporate important Albanian 
districts in the enlarged Servia and Montenegro. 
While the ambassadors’ conference, by agree 
ment of March 26, still guaranteed Scutari to 
Albania, they handed over to Servia and Mon- 
tenegro the debatable districts of Ipek, Pris- 
rend, Dibra, and Djakova. 
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The right of the great powers to delimit the 
boundaries of Albania and provide for its gov- 
ernment was fully confirmed by the treaty of 
London, signed on May 30, between Turkey and 
the Balkan allies. 

Meanwhile the provisional government of 
Ismail Kemal Bey at Valona was doing its ut- 
most to preserve order throughout the country 
and to prevail upon the powers to extend the 
country’s boundaries. A congress of Albanians, 
which met at Trieste on March 1, urged the an- 
nexation of Janina, Monastir, and Uskub, and 
emancipation from the tutelage of Europe. To 
these proposals, however, the great powers 
turned deaf ears. Only in the case of Scutari, 
which Essad Pasha had been obliged to sur- 
render to the Montenegrins on April 23, did 
the powers bring actual armed pressure to bear 
upon any of the Balkan allies: an international 
naval force, headed by the British admiral, Sir 
Cecil Burney, occupied that city on May 14, in 
the name of the principality of Albania. The 
settlement at Scutari released the redoubtable 
Essad Pasha from his duties there and enabled 
him to take an active part in Albanian politics. 
After fruitless efforts to have himself recog- 
nized as “king” of the new state, he joined the 
provisional government of ismail Kemal Bey 
as minister of the interior. It was not long be- 
fore he quarreled with his chief and set out 
on a trip to ltaly and Ee eT to reg- 
ister a strong protest against the existing 
régime in his country. Upon his return in 
September, he repaired to Durazzo, where, in 
the following month, he solemnly proclaimed 
& new governmenj, separate and apart from 
that of Ismail Kemal Bey at Valona. In his 
proclamation, Essad Pasha denied any inten- 
tion of wishing to split Albania permanently 
into two parts but excused his action on the 
ground of Ismail Kemal Bey's vacillating char- 
acter and neglect of the northern districts. The 
Durazzo government claimed authority from 
the River Mat to the Shkumba, including Ti- 
rana, Kroia, Kavaja, Pegin, and Shiak: it would 
be conducted by two senators from each district 
with Essad as the head. Its author promised 
that it would last only until the powers had 
established a permanent government for the 
whole country. 

While Ismail Kemal Bey and Essad Pasha 
were quarreling with each other and thereby 

iving rise to increased disorder among the 
ribesmen, the ambassadors' conference in Lon- 
don persevered in its work. Late in July 
it was agreed that Albania should be governed 
by & prince, who would be nominated at the 
end of six months, the administration of the 
country in the meantime being placed in the 
hands of an international commission of con- 
trol, consisting of one representative of each 
power and one Albanian; this commission would 
be directed to make recommendations to the 
powers for the permanent organization of the 
country. It was likewise agreed that a gendar- 
merie should be speedily organized under Dutch 
officers. In October the Commission of Con- 
trol was duly installed at Valona with the fol- 
lowing forei members: Great Britain, Mr. 
H. Lamb; ance, M. Krajevsky; Austria- 
Hungary, M. Petrovich; Russia, M. Pebriajeff; 
Germany, H. Winkler; Italy, Sig. Leoni. It 
was arranged that the post of president should 
be held in turn by each of these members for a 
month at a time in alphabetical order accord- 
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ing to the nomenclature of their countries im 
the French language, the presidency for the 
first month being accordingly entrusted to the 
German representative. 

Next to the establishment of the Commission 
of Control the most important Albanian prob- 
lem facing the powers was the delimitation of 
the frontiers. To solve this problem two in- 
ternational commissioners were created, both 
composed of representatives of the six great 
powers, the one, that of the north, charged 
with delimiting the Montenegrin and Servian 
frontiers, the other, that of the south, em- 
powered to locate the Greek boundary. These 
commissions simultaneously began their work 
of surveying in October. The northern com- 
mission in attempting to conform to the agree- 
ment of March 26, which has been mentioned 
above, encountered two chief difficulties. In 
the first place, two of the five tribes of the 
Malissori—the Hoti and the Gruda—had been 
transferred to Montenegrin sovereignty much 
against their will, and the resultant fighting 
in the mountains south and east of Scutari 
made surveying most dangerous. Then, in the 
second place, the incorporation of Dibra in the 
Servian kingdom was particularly resented by 
the Albanians; an armed force of tribesmen 
seized the town, and it was recovered by the 
Servians only after two weeks oi fierce fighting. 
But the difficulties of the northern commission 
were slight as compared with those which beset 
the southern commission. In a general way, the 
ambassadors’ conference at London by agree- 
ment of August 11 had so far settled the 
Greco-Albanian frontier that it would run 
from a point south of Cape Stylos to Lake 
Orchida, incorporatiing the largely Hellenized 
district of Koritza in Albania. It was now 
decided that tne southern commission, in draw- 
ing the line definitely, should take into account 
the language and nationality of the populations 
in debatable areas. This was the signal for 
frantic efforts on the part of Greek frontiers- 
men to assail the Albanians, and on the other 
hand for Albanians to slaughter Greeks. The 
labors of the commission were further handi- 
capped by the curious fact that only the Austro- 
Hungarian and Italian delegates were actually 
9 5 1 in the languages spoken by the in- 

abitants. Under these circumstances little 
headway was made until, early in December, the 
powers adopted a compromise proposed by Great 
Britain to the effect that the southern commis- 
sion should not inquire into the nationality of 
the population but should endeavor to arrive at 
a modus vivendi between the pretensions of 
Greece on one hand and those of Albania, backed 
bv Austria-Hungary and Italy, on the other. 
This compromise enabled the commission to 
complete its work on December 18, when it 
awarded Tepclena, Argyrocastro, Kolonia, Pre- 
metti, and Leskoirk to Albania and the Cazas 
of Konitza and Pogoni to Greece It was like- 
wise arranged that the new Albanian territories 
then occupied by Greek forces should be evacu- 
ated by January 20. 

In November a “national” bank was founded 
at Valona with Italian and Austro-Hungarian 
capital. On November 28, the anniversary of 
the proclamation of Albanian independence was 
observed as a national holiday and official recog- 
nition was accorded to the provisional govern- 
ment at Valona; delegates ot the Commission 
of Control and the three consuls resident in the 
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eity—Austro- Hungarian, Italian, and Bulgarian 
—paid a state visit to Ismail Kemal Bey, and 
the foreign gunboats in the harbor fired a salute 
of twenty-one guns. Reports passed current 
that the powers would nominate as first prince 
of Albania the Protestant German Prince Wil- 
liam of Wied, a relatwe of the Queen of Ru- 
mania (Carmen Sylva). Prince William visited 
Rumania and Italy in the autumn, and it was 
anticipated that he would arrive in Albania in 
January. 

ALBEDO OF THE EARTH. See AsTRON- 
OMY. 

ALBERTA. A province of the Dominion of 
Canada, between British Columbia on the west 
and Saskatchewan on the east. Area, 255,285 
square miles; population (1911 census), 374,- 
663, representing an increase of 413.1 per cent. 
in ten years. Population of the cities (1911 
census): Calgary, 43,704; Edmonton, the cap- 
ital, 24,900; thbridge, 8050; Medicine Hat, 
5608; Strathcona, 5579; Wetaskewin, 2411. 
Since the census tae population of the province 
and especially of the two largest cities has 
greatly increased. Alberta became a province 
of the Dominion September 1, 1905. The chief 
executive is the lieutenant-governor, who is 
appointed by the governor-general of Canada; 
he acts through an executive council (respon- 
sible ministry) of eight members. The Legisla- 
tive Assembly consists of 56 members, elected 
by direct vote for five years. Lieutenant-gov- 
ernor in 1913 (since September 1, 1905), 
George Hedley Vicars Bulyea; premier in 1913, 
A. L. Sifton. See CANADA. 

ALCOHOL. The mooted question as to 
whether alcohol occurs normally in the blood 
and body-tissues, was taken up by Schweis- 
heimer, who found minute quantities amounting 
to about 0.003 per cent. of a volatile, oxidizable 
Substance, in normal animal blood and tissues. 
This agrees with previous investigations, and al- 
though Schweisheimer believed this substance to 
consist largely of alcohol, chemical limitations 
prevented its absolute indentification. More im- 
portant, however, than this work was the deter- 
mination of the alcohol content of the blood 
of individuals in various stages of intoxication. 
Schweisheimer found that there were striking 
differences in the behavior of the alcohol in the 
blood of habitual drunkards and in that of ab- 
stainers; in the latter the maximum absorption 
occurred in from one to two hours after drink- 
ing a liter of wine containing 10.35 per cent. 
of alcohol and remained stationary for five to 
six hours, with practically entire disappearance 
in 12 hours. The habitué, on the other hand, 
showed a maximum absorption which occurred 
very quickly, was maintained only about two 
hours, and then rapidly disappeared. It was also 
noted that in the chronic alcoholic, the max- 
imum content was much lower with the same 
dose than in the abstainer. With the dose given 
above, the alcohol content in the blood ranged 
between 0.1 to 0.15 per cent., while in the subject 
thoroughly saturated with alcohol from 0.12 to 
0.23 per cent. were found. These results indi- 
cated that the chronic alcoholic is able to elim- 
inate alcohol more rapidly than the occasional 
drinker. This was a fact commonly recognized, 
but the experiments throw no light on the man- 
ner in which it is accomplished. Other obser- 
vations taken with abstainers, moderate drinkers 
and confirmed alcoholics, demonstrated that a 
progressive ability to keep down the quantity 
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of alcohol in the blood and tissues is persistent, 
thus agreeing again with common observation 
that this faculty is gradually acquired. The 

ractical usefulness of these findings lies in the 

elp they may offer in the differential diagnosis 
of cases of coma which occur in the streets of 
every large city and often result in a mistaken 
diagnosis of alcoholism for fracture of the skull, 
uremia, or unconsciousness from other causes, 
Many cases of this kind are consigned to a police- 
station cell which snould properly be hurried to 
& hospital. 

Another old but fascinating problem about 
which various observers seem unable to 
agree, namely, as to whether alcohol is or is not 
a food, was studied by Durig of Vienna. The 
classical experiments of Atwater and Benedict 
in 1912 showed that 99 per cent. of moderate 
amounts of alcohol were actually oxidized in 
the body as completely as ordinary food and left 
the body in the form of heat. It was also shown 
that alcohol protects the body fat, and to some 
extent the protein, from consumption.. What 
these experiments do not show is that the ener 
arising from the oxidization of alcohol can 
transformed into muscular work, although At- 
water and Benedict consider it “highly prob- 
able." Durig's experiments endeavor to solve 
the question as to how far alcohol can really re- 
place carbohydrate in nutrition. His subjects 
were given large amounts of sugar with and 
without the addition of alcohol, and his ex- 
periments were so planned that if the oxidiza- 
tion of alcohol resulted merely in the produc- 
tion of waste heat, as has been urged by the 
partisans of the anti-alcohol school, its products 
would be added to that of the sugar which was 
always abundantly available. His results 
showed apparently that there was no waste un- 
der such conditions; in spite of the large 
amount of sugar available, it was conserved for 
the production of energy by the alcohol, which 
was burned to replace it. It is often con- 
tended that such conservation of food-stuffs 
by alcohol is due to a paralysis or inhibition 
of all the metabolic processes by the toxic 
effects of the drug. In commenting upon 
Durig’s work an editorial writer in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association remarks 
that we cannot point out too emphatically that 
they do not commit us to the proposition that 
alcohol is an excellent or even advantageous 
food, and that to acknowledge it is a food is 
not to deny that it is also a dangerous one. 
If it is taken too freely, it is not completely 
oxidized and its evil effects on the nervous 
system are undeniable. While it may have its 
occasional uses, especially in illness, to encour- 
age its use in the regimen of daily life on the 

ounds of nutritive necessity would be inde- 
ensible. 

Woop ArcoHor. This substance is known to 
be an insidious and dangerous poison, exercising 
a selective action upon the nervous tissues. 
But, while many cases of blindness or death 
have been reported, until lately very little has 
been found out concerning its action upon the 
blood. Miura undertook the study of this sub- 
ject and added some new and important facts 
to our knowledge of the subject. According 
to this investigation the blood-forming tissues 
are seriously affected by the poison. ere is 
& production of anemia, with a decrease in cer- 
tain of the white blood corpuscles, an attend- 
ant albuminuria, and the appearance of bile 
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pigments in the urine. In Hungary, where it 
is the custom to drink tea flavored with rum, 
there occurred some years ago a number of cases 
of blindness, and investigation brought out the 
fact that brandy and other liquors were pro- 
ducing this blindness and in some cases death. 
It was found by Telletar that the toxic agent 
was wood alcohol, which is manufactured in 
Hungary for industrial purposes. Continued 
investigation disclosed the fact that even pro- 
longed working with paints containing wood al- 
cohol may cause blindness, simply from inhala- 
tion of the fumes. In one factory several work- 
men were found suffering from beginning 
atrophy of the optic nerve, and legal steps 
were taken to protect workmen thus engaged. 
See also CHEMISTRY, INDUSTRIAL, and INSANITY. 

ALFALFA. The reports from alfalfa- 
producing countries in 1913 indicated an aver- 
age yield. Definite figures as to production 
were not available for many countries and hence 
statements regarding the world’s production 
must be always based on general estimates. 
Germany produced 1,830,000 tons of alfalfa hay, 
the average yield being 2.95 tons per acre, as 
compared with 1,642,000 tons in 1912 and 1, 
203,300 tons in 1911, with average yields per 
acre of 2.48 and 2 tons respectively. The latest 
data on production and acreage in the United 
States were published in connection with the 
census of 1910. The area devoted to the crop is 
continually increasing and in 1913 was esti- 
mated at more than 6,000,000 acres. Statistics 

ublished during the year by the State of Ne- 
raska, one of the leading alfalfa States, showed 
that since 1909 its acreage had increased more 
than one-third &nd in 1913 amounted to about 
850,000 acres, or over one-fifth of the total 
acreage in hay within the State. The year's 
production in this country was estimated at 90 
per cent. of a normal crop. An open and 
dry winter in the principal alfalfa regions 
of the pain ik Valley proved unfavorable 
to newly sown alfalfa, but well established fields 
suffered little or no injury. The first cutting 
was generally very good in quality and quantity, 
but the later cuttings over the larger part of 
the unirrigated region were reduced in yield 
and quality by the prolonged drouth which 
characterized the season. 

The value and adaptability of alfalfa were 
still further demonstrated during the year in 
an experimental way. Feeding experiments 
at the South Dakota Experiment Station 
showed that the yellow flowered alfalfa (Medi- 
cago falcata) is second in feeding value only 
to the common purple-flowered species (Medi- 
cago sativa). The Ininois Experiment Station 
showed that 4 tons of alfalfa hay can be pro- 
duced per acre and compared with 1% tons 
of timothy hay, and that, with timothy hay 
at $10.00 per ton, an acre of alfalfa hay was 
worth $68.44 more for milk production when 
milk sold for $1.30 per 100 Ibs. The New Jer- 
sev Experiment Station determined the milk 
value of an acre of alfalfa at $74.00. Work 
on the artificial curing of alfalfa was carried 
on by private parties in southern Missouri 
during the vear with promising results. The 
State of South Dakota appropriated $10,000 for 
the further importation of hard Siberian kinds 
of alfalfa and an additional $15.000 for their 
distribution and establishment within the State. 
A campaien for alfalfa culture which attracted 
widespread attention was conducted throughout 
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the country by Prof. P. G. Holden with the 
support of the International Harvester Com- 
pany. 

ALFONSO XIII, ATTEMPTED ASSASSINA- 
TION OF. See SPAIN, History. 

ALGERIA. A country of north Africa; 
sometimes called a colony, actually an inte- 
gral part of the French Republic. Capital, Al- 
giers. 

AREA AND POPULATION. The area by depart- 
ments (in square kilometers), the population, 
European and native, according to the census 
of March 5, 1911, and the density per square 
kilometer are shown in the following table: 

en es MLCMNEN 


Departments Sq: kms. Europeans Natives D 
Algiers .......... 4,540 271,767 1,421,819 31 
Constantine 87,802 155,654 1,945,443 24 
Gan ĩ 897 319,089 92,212 19 

Algeria proper. 207,739 746,510 4,259,474 24 

Southern terri- 

tories ..... 367,550 5,583 481,052 1 
Total ........ 575,289% 752,043 4,140,526 10 


* 222,119 sq. miles. 


Algiers had in addition the population 
counted apart 27,295, making total population 
1,720,881; Constantine, 17,349—total 2,118,446; 
Oran, 18,894—total 1,230,195. Total Algeria 
proper, 5,069,522. Southern Territories: 7721 
counted apart—total 494,306. Total Algeria, 
5,563,828. Total number of births in 1910, 148,- 
635 (of which, 21,378 European); deaths, 106,- 
619 (13,003); still-births, 2065 (716); mar- 
riages, 41,294 (5605). Algiers had (1911), 
172,397; Oran, 123,086; Constantine, 65,173; 
Bone, 42,039; Tlemcen, 39,874; Blidah, 35,461; 
Tizi-Ouzon, 31,404; Sidi-bel-Abbés, 30,942; Phil- 
ippeville, 27,137. 

PRODUCTION. In 1910 the area under vines 
was 152,100 hectares, producing 8,414,000 hec- 
toliters of wine; under cereals, 3,001,000 hec- 
tares, 22,147,000 quintals; roots, legumes, etc., 
89,300 ha. 1,319,000 qs.; forage plants and 
sown grasses, 26,000 ha., 822,000 qs.; natural 
pastures, 851,000 ha., 3,871,000 qs. harvested; 
number of fruit trees in bearing, 9,985,000; 
number of olive trees, 6,655,000, producing 3,- 
364,000 quintals of olives, 351,000 hectoliters of 
oil. In the table below are shown area under 
principal cereals, production in quintals (1912 
and 1913), and production per hectare (1912): 


Hectares Quintals Qs. 
1912 © 1913 f 1912 © 1918f ha. 


Wheat 4. 1. 110.233 952,668 6,421,511 7,600,000 4.9 
Barley...1,388,212 1,275,551 7,160,292 10,898,085 5.2 
Oats..... 192,460 217,932 1,972,713 2,608,868 9.8 
Vines d.. 6,671,181 47,430,738 ... 


— 


* Actual. f Provisional. a Scien. the de- 
partment of Algiers. 0 Production in hectoliters 
of wine. 

Livestock, 1911: 226,764 horses, 192,484 


mules, 279,315 donkeys, 1, 113.952 cattle, 8,528,- 
610 sheep, 3,861,847 goats, 110,012 swine. 
Iron, copper, quicksilver, zinc, and lead mines 
are worked. 
COMMERCE AND COMMUNICATIONS. The gen- 
eral commerce of the country is shown below 
for five successive years in thousands of francs: 


1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 


Imports. .475,998 476.343 482.997 543.197 611.619 
Exports. . 365,800 345,288 357,650 644,919 548,510 
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The special trade amounted in 1910 to 511, 
967,000 francs and the exports to 513,207,000. 
The principal exports (special trade) and values 
(thousands of francs) in 1911 were: Wine, 207,- 
698; cereals, 80,492; live animals, 34,193; 
table fruit, 15,902; iron ore, 12,000; phosphates, 
10,977; tobacco, 10,047; zinc, 9925; cork, 9784; 
legumes, 9718; wool, 8184; skins, 7837; esparto, 
7166; flour, 6031; vegetable fibre, 4677; olive 
oil, 4489; potatoes, 3611; potassium 3565; 
semolina, 3542; spirits, 3496; fish, 3130; bran, 
2517; lead, 2396. The imports from France in 
the special trade (1910) amounted to 437,896,- 
000 francs out of a total of 511,967,000 francs; 
the exports to France, to 410,367,00 out of a 
total of 513,267,000. Morocco ranked second 
and the United Kingdom third in the list of 
countries of origin. Vessels entered in the 
1910 trade, 5003 of 5,691,063 tons. The mer- 
chant marine included, January 1, 1911, 980 
vessels of 31,771 tons. 

There were in operation, December 31, 1911, 
3297 kilometers of main railway line, and 150 
kms. of local line. The telegraph lines com- 

rehended 15,199 kms., and the wires 39,652. 

ost offices, 661; telegraph offices, 720; tele- 
phone stations and offices, 7398. 

FINANCE AND GOVERNMENT. The revenue for 
1908 amounted to 115, 186,178 francs and the 
expenditure to 108,078,035 francs; 1911: 141,- 
029,548 and 125,086,215. The budget for 1912, 
a3 voted December 29, 1911, estimated the total 
receipts at 145,167,014 and the total expendi- 
ture at 145,155,971 francs; budget of the South- 
ern Territories: 6,523,301 francs revenue, 6,513,- 
284 francs expenditure. The 1913 budget, as 
voted December 27, 1912, estimated the revenue 
at 157,225,334 francs (of which 42,470,000 
francs extraordinary, 50,078,764 indirect taxes, 
customs, stamps, etc., 14,063,086 direct taxes, 
9,133,391 posts, telegraphs, etc., 29,378,058 
recettes d'ordre) ; the expenditure was esti- 
mated at 157,196,940 francs (debt charge 25, 
012,056, interior 27,370,159, public works, 20,- 
647,538, posts and telegraphs 13,328,205, extraor- 
dinary 42,470,000). 

Each department has a senator and two depu- 
ties in the national assembly, which has sole 
legislative authority in Algeria. A governor- 
general represents the republic and administers 
the country (1913, M. Lutaud). 

ALGIN. See CHEMISTRY, INDUSTRIAL, under 
Paper. 

ALIENS. See IMMIGRATION. 

ALLEN, CHARLES, died January 13, 1913. 
He was born in Greenfield, Mass., in 1827, and 
graduated from Harvard College in 1847. In 
1850 he was admitted to the bar, and practiced 
law in Greenfleld until 1862, and after that in 
Boston. From 1861-67 he was reporter of de- 
cisions of the Supreme Judicial Court of Mas- 
sachusetts. From 1867-72 he was attorney-gen- 
eral of the State; in 1881 chairman of the com- 
mission to revise the statutes of Massachusetts; 
in the following year appointed chief justice 
of the State Supreme Court, in which capacity 
he served until 1898. He wrote: Allen’s 
Massachusetts Reports (1861-69); Telegraph 
Cases (1873); Notes on the Bacon-Shakespeare 
Question (1900). 

ALLOYS. See CHEMISTRY, INDUSTRIAL. 

ALSACE-LORRAINE. See FRANCE, His- 
tory; and GERMANY, History (Zabern, or 
Saverne, Incident). 
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ALTERNATORS. See DYNAMO-ELECTRIO 
MACHINERY. 

ALTMAN, BENJAMIN. An American mer- 
chant and art collector, born in 1840, died Oc- 
tober 7, 1913. He started business in a small 
store in Sixth Avenue between 20th and 21st 
streets, about 25 years before his death. The 
business was successful from the first, and five 
years later it removed to Sixth Avenue and 
19th Street. Additions were made to this store, 
until it became one of the most imposing de- 
partment stores in New York. In 1905 Mr. 
Altman erected a large store on the east side 
of Fifth Avenue, between 34th and 35th streets, 
and in 1913-14 an addition to this was erected 
on 34th Street and Madison Avenue. This made 
the establishment one of the largest department 
stores in the world. While Mr. Altman was 
a most successful merchant, he was perhaps 
better known as an art collector. He em- 
ployed his leisure time in forming a large 
and remarkable collection of old masters. His 
collection of Rembrandts, 14 in number, is be- 
lieved to be the largest in the United States. 
In 1912 he purchased Velasquez’s portraits 
of King Philip IV. of Spain, and his minister 
Olivares; it is said that he paid for these nearly 
$1,000,000. The collection also included pic- 
tures of Filippo Lippi, Holbein, Francia, and 
Botticelli. His Chinese porcelains, rugs, and 
crystals were of great beauty and value. 
Mr. Altman died without near relatives, 
and left his business to be directed largely 
for the benefit of the employes, to whom 
he made in addition large bequests, varying 
with the length of service. The greater part 
of his collections were left to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York City, and they rep- 
resent perhaps the largest single gift ever made 
to that institution. Mr. Altman’s estate was 
valued at about $30,000,000. 

ALUMINUM. The production of aluminum 
in the United States in 1912 was by far the 
greatest in any year in the history of the in- 
dustry. There were produced 65,607,000 pounds, 
compared with 46,125,000 in 1911, and 47,734,- 
000 in 1910. The total production since the be- 
ginning of the industry in 1883 is 305,358,779 
pounds. The total value of the exports of alu- 
minum in 1912 was $1,347,621, compared with 
their value in 1911 of $1,158,603. uring the 
year the Southern Aluminum Company, with a 
capital of several million dollars, was organized 
by an amalgamation of aluminum producers 
in France, Switzerland, and the United States. 
The company carried a water-power site at Yad- 
kin River near Whitney, North Carolina, and 
made immediate plans to erect a plant with a 
large capacity for the manufacture of metallic 
aluminum. The Aluminum Company of 
America secured during the year rights in North 
Carolina and Tennessee, and planned the de- 
velopment of water-power for use in an alumi- 
num plant to be constructed at such a point 
as will insure good freight rates and an ade- 
quate labor supply. The company has also 
made additions to this plant at Massena, N. Y., 
which, when completed, will be one of the larg- 
est in the world. A recently developed branch 
of the aluminum industry is the manufacture 
of powdered metal known to the trade as alumi- 
num-bronze powder, and used extensively as a 
paint pigment, in explosives, in lithographing, 
and in printing. Aluminum foil has largely 
displaced tin foil for wrapping articles such as 
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cheese, candies, tobacco, ete. The use of metal- 
lic aluminum in the manufacture of cooking 
utensils and other articles of domestic use is 
being extended on a much larger scale than in 
previous years. Successful experiments have 
been made in bringing aluminum to a liquid 
condition so that it may be spread, when cold, 
over any dry surface. The composition is ap- 
plied like paint with a brush, and looks when 
spread like a dull silver coating. 
See also CHEMISTRY, INDUSTRIAL. 


WoRLD'S PRODUCTION OF ALUMINUM 
(As reported by Metallgesellschaft, Frankfurt a. 
M., in Metric Tons—2204.62 pounds) 
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AMPANGABRITE. See MINERALOGY. 

AMPHIBIA. See ZoóLocv. 

AMUNDSEN. See PoLAB RESEARCH AND 
EXPLORATION. 

ANEMIA, Miners’, See HOOKWORM. 

ANAESTHESIA. Crile’s observations on 
the behavior of animals and persons under anss- 
thesia and the relation of anesthesia to sur- 
gical shock, led him to adopt a special method 
of preparing patients for surgical operation, 
and for selecting an anesthesia, to which he ap- 
plies the term “ anoci-association.” He holds 
that while the conscious brain is asleep the sub- 
conscious mind is alert and impressionable to 
painful sensations; that is, while certain cells 
of the brain are unconscious, other cells are 


1910 1911 1912 wide awake and endeavoring to escape the in- 

United States 16,100 18,000 18,000 juries incident to the surgical procedure. This 
anada .......e enne . 8,500 2,300 8.300 belief is based on the observation that changes 
Austria: Hungary . . . 8.000 8.000 12,000 in the pulse, respiration, and blood-pressure ac- 
Switzerland 10.000 13.000 COMPANY every attack upon the tissues, and 
France | . ED P O00 7.500 leads to the conclusion that these changes rep- 
italy ag cM o aeri d 8 800 800 resent an effort to escape from injury. He 
Norwan xc 9 900 1.500 compares this condition with that which would 
ae ... 48,800 45,000 61,100 OCCUF if & patient were operated upon while 


AMATEIS, Louis. An American sculptor 
and designer, died March 18, 1913. Born in 
Turin, Italy, in 1855, graduated from the Turin 
Institute of Technology in 1880, he studied in 
Paris and Milan, removing in 1883 to New York 
City, where he remained until 1892, when he 
was appointed head of the department of fine 
arts at George Washington University. Here 
he remained until 1899. Among his best-known 
works are the bronze doors on the west main 
entrance of the Capitol at Washington, and 
busts of President Arthur, James G. Blaine, 
and Andrew Carnegie. 

N, HaABLAN Pace. An American edu- 
cator, died November 9, 1913. He was born at 
Sinking Spring, O., in 1853, and graduated from 
Harvard University in 1879. After teaching in 
several academies until 1895, he was appointed 
principal and professor of Latin at Phillips 
Exeter Academy. He was prominent among 
the educators of the country, and received the 
degree of A. M. from Williams College in 1886, 
and Litt. D. from Dartmouth College in 1911. 

AMERICA CUP CHALLENGE. See 
YACHTING. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATIONS AND SO- 
CIETIES. For any organization whose official 
title begins with the word American, see dis- 
tinctive title. 

AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING COM. 
PANY. See Trusts. 

"AMERICAN TELEPHONE COMPANY. 
See TRUSTS. 
^. AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY. See 
TRUSTS. 

AMHERST COLLEGE. An institution for 
higher education, founded in Amherst, Mass., 
in 1821. The students enrolled in all depart- 
ments in the autumn of 1913 numbered 425; the 
faculty numbered 50. There were no noteworthy 
changes in the faculty during the year and 
mo notable benefactions were received, The 
productive funds amount to about $2,670.000, 
and the annual income to about $235,000. The 
library contains about 105,000 volumes. The 
president is Alexander.Meiklejohn. 

AMMONIA. ERS. 


1913—3 


under the influence of curare, when the pa- 
tient, while not able to move or utter a sound, 
would be perfectly conscious and alive to pain 
sensations, It has been shown that animals 
subjected to injury, while under the influence 
of curare and morphine, succumb to shock much 
more readily than they do under ether. The 
object, then, of the surgeon should be to spare 
the patient from psychic as well as physical 
shock and to disconnect temporarily the brain 
from the field of operation. In all parts of the 
body there are innumerable nerve receptors. 
Some of these have the function of protecting 
the body against harmful or nocuous contacts. 
These are called “nociceptors,” and they are 
found most abundantly in those parts of the 
body which in the course of evolution have been 
subjected to injury; as, for example, the hands 
and feet. In the protected parts of the body 
there are few nociceptors, and in the brain, 
which has always been protected by the skull, 
none are found. That is, the brain possesses no 
pain sense. Injury of an area having nocicep- 
tors leads to an exhausting discharge of nervous 
energy. But equally exhausting discharges of 
energy may be produced through the special 
senses, such as hearing or seeing a dangerous 
enemy. Whatever the cause may be, the stimu- 
lus is always through the awakening of associa- 
tive memory. Harmful or nocuous associations 
are called noci-associations, and when an opera- 
tion is so carried out that all harmful or noci- 
associations are eliminated, this state is termed 
“ anoci-association,” and it is this state which 
Crile aims to induce at all surgical operations. 
The method is briefly as follows. The patient 
is brought into the best possible mental attitude 
toward the operation. here possible a pre- 
liminary injection of morphia combined with 
scopolamine is given, and the management of 
the patient up to the point of the general anæs- 
thesia is in the hands of nurses, orderlies and 
physicians who are, in Crile’s phrase, “ humani- 
tarian „ For short operations 
and in fact whenever possible, nitrous oxide is 
used for general anesthesia. While under the 
anesthetic the brain is entirely sundered from 
the field of operation by local anesthesia, in- 
duced by infiltration with a solution of novo- 
cain. The utmost gentleness and accuracy in 
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handling the tissues is observed. Finally, at 
the end of the operation, an injection of quinine 
and urea hydrochloride is given, so as to cut 
off the zone of operation from communication 
with the brain, thereby eliminating postopera- 
tive pain. By using the above technic Crile 
claims to attain a practically shockless opera- 
tion. 

SPINAL ANASTHESIA. In spite of the occa- 
sional ill results of this method of anesthesia 
a great many operations have been done, es- 
pecially by European surgeons. Bedeschi used 
stovain in 924 cases, in 2 of which there was 
serious collapse, although the patients did not 
die. In 10 per cent. there was urinary, and in 
30 per cent. fecal incontinence; 2 cases suffered 
severe paralysis of the legs, which persisted for 
months. These untoward results led to the dis- 
continuance of the spinal method at Ravenna, 
where Bedeschi performs his operations. Helm 
reported 1419 cases by the spinal method, in- 
cluding 105 cases of entire failure to produce 
anesthesia. The after-effects were as follows: 
In 20 per cent. there was headache, 30 per cent. 
fever, in 6 strong young men meningitis oc- 
curred, with one fatality. One hundred and 
seventy-four patients had suffered subsequently 
from persistent headache, paresthesia and neu- 
ralgia in the legs, and in one case symptoms 
resembling locomotor ataxia. All finally re- 
covered. The tendency among American sur- 
geons was to avoid this form of anesthesia ex- 
cept in carefully selected cases. 

eO ANESTHESIA. Lundgren induced local 
anesthesia by sataphoresis, sending into the tis- 
sues a solution of cocain and adrenalin by means 
of & continued electric current at a tension of 
110 volts. Complete local anesthesia was thus 
produced in ten minutes and lasted about six- 
teen minutes, when employing one milliampere 
of current; with two milliamperes anesthesia 
was induced in five minutes and lasted eighteen 
minutes, and with two milliamperes used for ten 
minutes the anesthesia was lengthened to 
twenty-seven minutes. Various other combina- 
tions of time and strength of solution were ex- 
perimented with, all going to show that anesthe- 
sia could be controlled both as to completeness 
and duration by the strength of the current, 
its length of application, and the strength of 
the novocain solution. 

ANAPHYLAXIS. See DIPHTHERIA. 

ANARCHISTS. See SOCIALISM. 

ANARCHY. See SOCIALISM. 

ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION. See PoLAR 
EXPLORATION. 

ANELIDA. See Zod ocy. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN ARBITRATION. See 
ARBITRATION, INTERNATIONAL. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. See 
EXPOSITIONS. 

ANGOLA. A Portuguese colony in western 
Africa. Estimated area, nearly 500,000 sq. miles; 
estimated population, 4,200,000. Capital, St. 
Paul de Loanda. The imports in 1910 were val- 
ued at 6,022,294 milreis (5,074,861 milreis in 
1909); exports, 3,311,863 (3,485,085); transit, 
326,349 (320,349). Vessels entered in the 1910 
trade, 479 (1741 in 1909), of 941,000 tons (1,005- 
000). The budget for 1910-11 showed revenue 
2,321,373 milreis, and expenditure 3,171,373. 
Railways in operation (1912), 1036 kilometers. 
The railway from Lobito to Benguella on the 
southwest coast of Africa was completed during 
the year to 323 miles from Lobito. Telegraph 
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lines, 4236 kms.; stations, 119; post offices, 481. 
A governor-general administers the colony—N. 
de Mattos in 1913. 
ANIMAL DISEASES. 
ScIENCE. 
ANKYLOSTOMIASIS. See HookworM 
DISEASE. 


ANNAM. A French protectorate on the 
China Sea; a part of French Indo-China (q.v.). 
It lies south of Tongking and extends as far as 
Cochin-China, between the coast and a parallel 
chain of mountains—a length of about 1200 
kilometers. It has fertile, well-watered plains 
and a hot moist climate. Tropical fruits, 
sugar cane, cotton, indigo, rice (near the coast), 
and cinnamon thrive; the mountains bear for- 
ests of teak and ebony, and enclose hoards of 
coal, iron, gold, silver, copper, lead, tin, zinc, 
etc. All Annamese provinces produce silk of a 
superior quality. The trade is included with 
that of French Indo-China. The single route 
of communication is the Mekong, roads properly 
so-called being unknown. A railway (103 kilo- 
meters) connects Hué with Tourane, with an ex- 
tension to Quang-tri. A line from Saigonto 
Nha-trang is under construction. Duy-Tan 
(born 1899, succeeded 1907) is the native king 
and nominally administers the country under a 
council of regency. The French resident in 
1913 was J. F. Charles. The local budget bal- 
anced for 1912 at 3,250,462 piasters. 
“ANNIVERSARIES. See ARBITRATION, IN- 
TERNATIONAL; and EXPOSITIONS. 

ANTHRACITE COAL. See Coat. 

ANTHRAX. See SERUM THERAPY. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. Antiquity oF MAN 
AND PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. The remarkable 
find made in December, 1912, by Dawson near 
Piltdown, Sussex, aroused considerable discus- 
sion. Its interest lies in the fact that it differs 
both from the Neandertalers and Pithecanthro- 
pus, so that Dr. Smith Woodward goes so far 
as to assign it not only to a new species, but 
even to a new genus, Eoanthropus dawsoni. The 
remains consist of part of the left side of the 
skull and part of the right side of the lower 
jaw, with two molars, to which there has re- 
cently been added a canine tooth discovered by 
Father Teilhard. Dr. Woodward estimates the 
brain-capacity at about 1070 cem., and believes 
the individual to have been of female sex. There 
is a striking incongruity between the jaw and 
the upper part of the skull. The forehead is 
much higher than in the Neandertal finds, and 
brow-ridges are but weakly developed, so that 
from these points of view the find is distinc- 
tively human. On the other hand, the symphy- 
sis of the jaw is characterized by a little piece 
of bone absent from the Neandertal and Heidel- 
berg mandibles, but shared by the chimpanzee. 
Thus, while the upper parts of the find are quite 
human, the jaw seems more primitive than any 
jaw hitherto found containing human teeth. 
Woodward's interpretations have been contested 
by Professor Keith, who assumes a much higher 
cranial eapacity and in general combats the 
primitiveness of the skull. The Sussex remains 
are probably contemporaneous with the unworn 
paleolithic implements of Chellean type in the 
same deposit, which fixes their age as Early 
Pleistocene. 

A good and up-to-date popular account of the 
antiquity of man, embodying even so recent a 
find as the Sussex skull, was given by Buttel- 
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Reepen in Man and his Forerunner’ (translated 
by A. G. Thacker, London, 1913). A fuller de- 
scription of the Sussex find was given by Pro- 
fessor MacCurdy in the American Anthropoto- 
gist, 1913, pp. 248-256. One of the most com- 
prehensive and valuable of recent works on 
early man was published by Professor Hugo 
Obermaier ander the title Der Mensch der Vor- 
£eit. Written by a devout Catholic, it gave ex- 
ceptionally conservative estimates of the periods 
of cultural development; nevertheless, the mini- 
mum figere of 50,000 years is given for the time 
that has elapsed since the appearance of paleo- 
lithic man, and the age of the Heidelberg jaw 
is set at twice that figure. 

Prof. Eugen Fisher attacked the important 
problem of miscegemation in a work on Die Re- 
hobother Bastards «nd das Bastardéerungsprob- 
lem beim Menschen, of which he himself sum- 
marizes the most important results in Die 
Naturwissenschaften, 1913, p. 1007 e£ seg. The 
inter-marriages of Boers and Hottentots studied 
by Fischer indicate Mendelian inheritance of 
racial traits. He finds no prepotency of racial 
types as such, but only of single traits. In 
point of eye and hair color * dark" is domi- 
nant and in hair form frizzly " predominates 
over "straight," but the high marrow European 
mose causes a recession of the low, broad Hot- 
tentot organ. Skulls do not tend to produce 
an intermediate form, in which point Fischer’s 
results confirm Boas's. It is the very fact of 
Mendelian inheritance that is required, in Fisch- 
er's opinion, to pore that given traits are 
genuinely racial characteristies, otherwise they 
might be assumed to be effects of environment. 
Fischer further approaches the problem of the 
unity of the human species. In favor of unity 
two arguments are adduced. First, since Men- 
delian inheritance occurs in man, the human 
races are probably as closely related as the ani- 
mal and plant varieties of which the investi- 
gation established Mendel’s rules, that is to 
say, the races of man represent but a single 
species. Secondly, the Hottentot-European. 
breeds display for many generations an un- 
limited degree of fertility. 

In two articles, “Changes in the Bodily 
Form of Descendants of Immigrants" (Ameri- 
can Anthropologist, vol. 14, p. 530 ff.) and 
* Veranderungen der Körperform der Nachkom- 
men von Einwanderern in Amerika" (Zeüsch- 
rift für Ethnologie, 1913, p. 1 ff.), Professor 
Boas answers criticisms advanced against his 
recent investigations. He shows that the num- 
ber of cases measured and the statistical treat- 
ment of the series establish most of the changes 
as real. A slight instability of types under 
a new environment thus results beyond ques- 
tion. Boas admits his inability to interpret the 
observed phenomena, but is able to refute cer- 
tain explanations advanced by others. More 
particularly he contends that natural selection 
does not account for the changes noted, for 
otherwise we should have to assume most com- 
plex relations between mortality and bodily 
form. It is possible that the change from a 
rural to an urban mode of life was a determin- 
ing condition, but this is not yet demonstrated, 
and even if it were the character of the influence 
of urban and of rural life is as yet unknown. 
In short, the fact of a certain degree of racial 

lasticity (as opposed to permanence) remains, 

ut remains as yet unexplained. In a later ar- 
ticle, “The Head Forms of the Italians as In- 
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fluenced by Heredity and Environment” 
(American Anthropologist, vol. 15, p. 163 ff.), 
Boas and Miss H. M. Boas, examine Livi’s data 
on the cephalic index found in different parts 
of Italy and find that “the observations of the 
eity-born population necessitates the assump- 
tion, of a direct influence of city life on the 
cephalic type.” 
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THEORETICAL Work. In ethnology, theoreti- 
cal discussion continued to centre in a relative 
evaluation of the three principles that purport. 
to explain similarities in distinct tribes,—the 
psychic unity of mankind, historical contact, 
and convergence. The last-named concept was 
borrowed from biological literature by Thilenius. 
and von Luschan, and first clearly defined by 
Ehrenreich. When two phenomena originally 
different become similar or identical, they il- 
lustrate the process labeled “convergence.” 
Graebner denied (1910) that any similarities. 
could be proved to have resulted by this or any 
other process of independent development, and. 
explained all similarities by historical contact. 
Lowie (1912) assailed this position, showing: 
that many of the similarities thus explain 
by Graebner were superficial analogies, not gen- 
uine homologies, erroneously classifled together, 
mainly through ignorance of their psychological 
setting. On the other hand, Lowie expressed 
extreme skepticism as to whether genuine re- 
semblances have ever developed by convergence. 
Laufer indorses the psychological point of view 
advocated by Boas, Lowie, and other of Graeb- 
ner's critics, and accepts Lowie's definition of 
convergence, for which process he furnishes a 
striking illustration in Dokumente der indischen 
Kunst (Leipzig, 1913). In China painting de- 
veloped in close connection with calligraphy. 
As writing was originally nothing but a series 
of ornaments that were interpreted as symbols, 
we may therefore say that in China painting 
originated from decorative art. In ancient In- 
dia no such course of development existed, for 
no system of ornamental penmanship existed 
there. Here physiognomic symbols gave the 
principal impulse to the development of art. 
Thus the development of painting in China and 
India has not followed the same course. There. 
have been two distinct lines of development ter- 
minating at points similar in appearance and 
grouped together under the caption “ painting.” 
Goldenweiser attempted to supplement Lowie’s 
treatment in an article on “The Principle of 
Limited Possibilities in the Development of Cul- 
ture” (Journal of American Folk-Lore, 1913, 
pp- 259-290). This author defined as genuine 
convergence “the independent development of 
psyehologically similar eultural traits from dis- 
similar or less similar sources, in two or more 
cultural complexes.” He argued that both the 
objective and the psychic aspects of culture are 
limited in number, thus leading the true con- 
vergence. Thus, social divisions regulate mar- 
riage, figure as ceremonial units, etc., and often 
in quite different cultures the same individual 
functions occur in connection with the same 
kind of social divisions. Goldenweiser con- 
tended that true convergence is of frequent oc- 
currence and that to assume its existence in- 
volves fewer hypothetical elements than to as- 
sume parallel development; indeed, parallelism 
itself involves convergence. However, he does 
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not claim that the principle of convergence 
by itself adequately accounts for the psychology 
of the process involved, being in this regard on 
a level with diffusion and parallelism. 

America. Lowie and Wissler have continued 
their studies of the military societies of the 
Plains area. In his Socteties of the Crow, 
Hidatsa and Mandan Indians Lowie points out 
that the Crow societies in question are purely 
secular clubs, two of which engaged in active 
rivalry both in war and love, and most of 
which were alternately called upon to exercise 
police duties. Unlike other tribes, the Crow 
did not exact an initiation fee in any of the 
clubs. The predominant idea was rather that a 
dead member should be replaced by a relative, 
who ordinarily instead of paying a fee received 
gifts to make him join. The Crow societies 
were not graded in any way and normally 
membership was for life. Among the Hidatsa 
and Mandan, oddly enough, there is much cor- 
respondence in detail with the Crow conditions, 
but a complete difference of principle. En- 
trance into a society is not an individual affair, 
but occurs in groups; the novices are obliged 
to purchase their way by a heavy payment, both 
collective and individyal; and the societies are 
graded in rank, younger groups buying member- 
ship in the higher societies from older groups. 
Though objectively the societies thus come to 
represent age-grades, the fundamental idea of 
the system is that of purchase, for whenever for 
some abnormal cause a man did not buy a new 
society he kept his membership in the old one 
indefinitely regardless of age, while a man 
might also nold membership through purchase 
in several societies at the same time. The 
Blackfoot scheme, as described in Wissler’s So- 
cieties and Dance Associations of the Blackfoot 
Indians, closely resembles that of the Hidatsa. 
There were no definite age requirements for any 
one organization, but there was a conventional 
order for passing from one to another, the 
change taking place every fourth year. Natur- 
ally the Blackfoot apply their general pro- 
cedure of ceremonial tranfser to the acquisition 
of membership privileges, the regalia of the 
societies corresponding to medicine bundles. 
Most interesting is the native theory that the 
societies were graded in point of their historical 
antiquity among the Blackfoot, the more re- 
cently introduced organizations having been 
added: to the bottom of the series. 

Dr. Spinden has published A Study of Maya 
Art, Its Subject-Matter and Historical De- 
velopment. His most important contribution 
lies in the determination of the chronological 
sequence of the Maya monuments and a concord- 
ance with Christian chronology. Spinden re- 
jects the suggestion of any ethnic connection be- 
tween Central America and the Old World based 
on supposed similarities of culture. He also 
finds that there is no satisfactory evidence for 
connecting the pyramids of Central America 
with those of South America and the Mississippi 
Valley. 

In *A Foreword on the Social Organization 
of the Creek Indians?" (American Anthropolo- 
gist, vol. 14, p. 593 ff.) Dr. Swanton sum- 
marized some of his important investigations 
among the southeastern tribes of the United 
States. The Creek confederacy was built up of 
several tribes, the majority of which speak 
Muskhegean languages. Irrespective of lan- 
guage, the towns occupied by the tribes were 
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grouped into two moieties, which may have been 
associated with war and peace and always 
formed the line of cleavage in ball games. Dis- 
tinct from this dual division is the division of 
most tribes into exogamous clans, several of 
which are again linked together in social units 
of a higher order than may be called “ phra- 
tries," to which the exogamous rule generally 
extends. Over and above all these divisions is 
a tribal grouping of clans in two moieties, which 
appear in practice games. There are thus at 
least four distinct modes of grouping among 
the Creek: The clans, phratries, and moieties 
within any one tribe of the confederacy, and 
the dual division of all the tribes of the league. 

M. R. Harrington's “ A Preliminary Sketch 
of Lenápe Culture” (American Anthropologist, 
vol. 15, p. 208 ff.) refutes a widespread notion 
that the three large subdivisions of the Lenape 
were merely geographical in character. They 
seem, on the contrary, to have been totemic 
phratries subdivided into many clans bearing 
nicknames, The clans were strictly exogamous, 
but it is not certain whether this rule ever ap- 
plied to the phratries. 

Considerable interest has developed in the 
study of kinship terms. Starting from John 
P. Harrington’s list of Tewa terms, Sapir points 
out (American Anthropologtst, vol. 15, p. 132 ff.) 
that the use of reciprocal terms, that is, of the 
same term by both members of a pair of related 
persons, is shared by the Tewa and the linguisti- 
cally unrelated Shoshonean tribes. This sug- 
gests that systems of kinship terms may be 
correlated with definite geographical areas. On 
the psychological side of the problem Golden- 
weiser advances the theory (ibid., p. 288 ff.) 
that where a term is applied both to relatives 
by blood and their fellow-clansfolk the meaning 
of the word was originally limited to the blood- 
relatives and secondarily extended to include 
the others. Among the archeological publica- 
tions of the year may be mentioned Dr. Fewkes’ 
“ Casa Grande, Arizona” (28th Annual Report 
Bureau American Ethnology). 

Indian linguistics continue to be cultivated 
with assiduity by an increasing number of 
scholars. Professor Uhlenbeck contributes 
serially notes on the morphology of Blackfoot, 
and Dr. Josselin de Jong has published a collec- 
tion of Ojibwa texts, while Dr. Michelson (28th 
Annual Report Bureau American Ethnology) 
offers a Preliminary Report on the Linguistic 
Classification of Algonquian Tribes.” The 
Franciscan Fathers of St. Michaels have issued 
A Vocabulary of the Navaho Language. 
Through the efforts of the International School 
of Archeology at Mexico City order is brought 
into the classification of Mexican languages, as 
shown by Mechling’s “The Indian Linguistic 
Stocks of Oaxaco. Mexico? (American Anthrop- 
ologist, vol. 14, p. 642 et 8eq:). For South 
America Professor Chamberlain has attempted 
a similar survey of “ Linguistic Stocks of South 
American Indians, with Distribution Map” 
(American Anthropologist, vol. 15, p. 236 ff.). 

OcEANIA. Father Schmidt (Anthropos, 1912, 
1913) has continued his studies of Austra- 
lian languages and brought out the important 
fact that these are not so homogenous as had 
formerly been supposed and can no longer be 
grouped together in a single stock. Homoge- 
neity prevails only over the very much larger 
southern half of Australia, where all languages 
are united by resemblances of grammar and 
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vocabulary. From the tribes speaking South 
Australian tongues there are sharply separated 
the natives occupying the territory beginning 
at Roebuck Bay in the west, extending along 
the 19th and 20th degree south latitude east- 
ward, and terminating at Cape Flattery on the 
east; only in the centre the North Australian 
group passes far to the south (28th degree 
south latitude), including the well-known 
Arunta (Aranda) tribe. The North Australian 
languages are again divided into two or three 
distinct groups, one of which exhibits some 
similarity with the Papuan dialects of New 
Guinea. Father Schmidt draws an interesting 
comparison between his linguistic results and 
the sociological studies of  Graebner. Most 
students had assumed that in Australia totem- 
ism and the dual division of tribes were geneti- 
cally related phenomena, the current theory be- 
ing that the two classes had become segmented 
into four, and sometimes eight, classes, by 
further subdivision of which there developed 
the totem groups. Graebner, on the contrary, 
maintained that totemism and the two-class 
system are distinet phenomena of which totem- 
ism with paternal descent was the earlier to 
develop in Oceania; that later a two-class sys- 
tem with maternal descent entered the area 
previously occupied by totemism pure and sim- 
ple; and that finally, through combination of 
the two systems, there resulted the phenomena 
of totemism associated with maternal descent, 
of totemic divisions grouped in matrimonial 
classes, and of four-class and eight-class sys- 
tems. Father Schmidt finds that the linguistic 
data furnish & curious confirmation of this so- 
ciological theory. The tribes with  totemic 
groups speak languages quite distinct from 
those of tribes with the two-class system, and 
the purely totemic tribes speak older languages 
and have been driven into marginal positions. 
It must be emphasized, however, that these 
sociological parallels with Father Schmidt’s 
doubtless important linguistic results have not 
yet been tested and accepted by other scholars. 

A noteworthy paper by A. R. Brown entitled 
* Three Tribes of Western Australia" (Journal 
Royal Anthropological Institute, vol. xliii) 
tends to revolutionize our conceptions of Aus- 
tralian marriage regulations. These were com- 
monly believed to depend primarily on bars to 
marriage imposed by the clan, class, and moiety 
systems regardless of actual relationship.  Ac- 
cording to Brown the fundamental fact is that 
a man may marry only a woman bearing to 
him a certain relation of consanguinity, the 
class rule being only a special application of 
this principle. Actual blood relationship, in- 
stead of being ignored by the Australians, is of 
greater importance in their social life than in 
ours. The kinship system constitutes a system 
of reciprocal duties and rights, an individual 
owing the same duties to all the persons to 
whom he applies the same term. Nevertheless, 
& difference exists between relatives called by 
the same term: though a man owes certain du- 
ties to his father, his father's brothers, and even 
distant cousins of his father, there is a clearly 
felt difference in his attitude toward these sev- 
. eral kinsmen,—contrary to a theory long cur- 
rent in anthropological circles. 

Thurnwald has published two volumes of his 
Forschungen auf den Salomo Inseln und dem 
Bismarck-Archipel, dealing mainly with the 
mythology, songs, and social organization of 
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the German Solomon Islands. His remarks on 
the chief’s status and on marriage regulations 
are 5 noteworthy. There are three 
grades of chiefs. Those of the lowest order 
merely have the right to erect a town-hall, 
equip it with drums, and use it for the celebra- 
tion of festivals. Chiefs of the second grade 
have among their subordinates members of 
other families than their own, as well as cap- 
tives whose position resembles that of serfs. 
The highest chiefs have the right of exiling un- 
desirable tribesmen, but their power is not ab- 
solute; they are simply foremost among their 
eers and do not exercise judicial functions. 
arriage is not permitted between membera of 
the same clan, but breach of this custom, though 
regarded as incest, is punished only by ostra- 
cism, condign punishment being left to the an- 
cestral spirits. The clans bear the names of 
birds. Husband and wife respect each other’s 
birds, both of which are tabooed to them. 

AFRICA, A sensational theory was outlined 
by Frobenius in a semi-popular work entitled 
Und Afrika sprach. Archeological field research 
in Yorubaland led this writer to the discovery 
of a highly developed glass industry, indicating 
that the glass beads found in such quantities in 
the Dark Continent may in large measure have 
been manufactured on the spot instead of being 
imported from elsewhere, as has been commonly 
assumed. Equally noteworthy finds are at- 
tempts at portraiture in terra cotta and a mon- 
olith of triangular section said to have served 
as a chronometer regulating the period of cer- 
tain sacred observances. Frobenius believed 
that the present inhabitants of Yorubaland are 
much inferior in cultural status to their prede- 
cessors on Yoruba soil; and as he finds no evi- 
dence of a gradual evolution toward the high- 
water mark of the ancient culture, he concludes 
that the old Yoruba culture was an importa- 
tion from the outside world. Here the most 
original part of Frobenius’s view sets in. Re- 
garding the present system of divination, with 
relevant cosmological notions, as a remnant of 
the old culture, he discovers a far-reaching sim- 
ilarity between these customs and the corre- 
sponding practices of the ancient Etruscans. To 
this resemblance others are added, such as meth- 
ods of burial and especially the type of Yoruba 
architecture with impluvium courtyards on the 
Roman style, so that historical contact with an- 
cient Etruria seems established. The next ques- 
tion is, whether the various elements of Etrus- 
can culture reached Yorubaland by an overland 
route or by way of the Strait of Gibraltar and 
the western sea route. Frobenius decides in 
favor of the latter alternative because interme- 
diate stages are lacking in the Sahara and 
Sudan. This view he supports by documentary 
evidence that indicates, in his interpretation, 
often-repeated voyages by the Etruscans along 
the west coast of Africa. If corroborated by 
future research, Frobenius's theory will doubt- 
less form a landmark in the study of African 
culture history. 

Some current misconceptions are dispelled in 
volume i. of Tessmann's Die Pangwe. This group 
of tribes occupies the west coast of Africa, be- 
tween the 1° south latitude and 5° north lati- 
tude, the best-known tribes being the Yaunde 
in the German Kamerun and the Fan(g) of 
French Equatorial Africa, while Tessmann’s 
original researches deal largely with the inter- 
mediate population in Spanish Guinea. Tess- 
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mann points out that the Pangwe are quite dis- 
tinct from the Mpongwe with whom they have 
been confused. He finds that the view broached 
by Du Chaillu as to the excessive cannibalisin 
of the Pangwe, which has been uncritically cop- 
ied by others, rests on the flimsiest evidence. 
In the north cannibalism seems to be wholly 
lacking; the central Fang devour the flesh of 
enemies only, and that in exceptional instances 
as an act of revenge, while the southern Pangwe 
practise anthropophagy somewhat more fre- 
quently, but not to any great extent. Trilles’s 
theory that the Pangwe have migrated to their 
present home from the Bahr-el-Gazal district, is 
neither rejected nor adopted by Tessmann, who 
himself, however, believes in a migration from 
the northeast. From this point of view it ap- 
pears improbable that uropean influence 
reached the Pangwe prior to tlie last decades of 
the nineteenth century, and accordingly, their 
cross-bow, in Tessmann’s opinion, is not a copy 
of European models, but an original combina- 
tion of the native spear and bow type. 

For a number of valuable publications we are 
indebted to the British colonial officials. Of 
these, Mr. R. Sutherland Battray has published 
an extensive collection of Hausa Folk-Lore, Cus- 
tome, Proverbs. As the Hausa scribes gener- 
ally employ not only Arabic script but even the 
Arabic language to preserve their national rec- 
ords, Rattray adopted the novel metliod of hav- 
ing a scribe translate the manuscripts from 
Arabic into the Hausa dialect of Kano or So- 
koto, and himself transliterated and translated 
into English. In this connection may also 
be mentioned the Anthropological Report on 
the [bo-speaking Peoples of Nigeria by N. W 
Thomas, government anthropologist. Another 
British official, P. Amoury Talbot, has pub- 
lished important data on the Ekoi of Southern 
Nigeria in his book In the Shadow of the Bush, 
which ably supplements Mansfield's account of 
those Ekoi residing in German territory. In 
particular it sheds light on the development of 
secret societies and clubs that is characteristic 
of West Africa. The most important of these 
organizations among the Ekoi is the Egbo 
(Leopard Club), which has been influenced con- 
siderably by the practices of the Eflk tribe of 
Calabar. Even the smallest Ekoi village has 
its Egbo shed, and the chief of the club is by 
far the most influential man of the locality. 
There are no less than seven grades, entrance 
into some of which is very expensive. In for- 
mer times, the non-initiated who approached 
the secret celebrations of the club were promptly 
executed. Politically and judicially, the Egbo 
was well-nigh all-powerful; the property of 
those who owed debts to members was merci- 
lessly confiscated and, if necessary, the debtors 
were enslaved. But important as is the Egbo, 
it is only one of a very great number of organi- 
zations. Some of these have developed from 
age-classes, for the men and women respectively 
who are born within two or three years of one 
another form distinct age-classes which hold 
feasts and form self-governing bodies. Several 
of the clubs carefully guard their secrets from 
women; thus, no woman is allowed to see the 
bull-roarers employed by some of the organiza- 
tions, and the art of stilt-walking is also con- 
cealed from the female sex. On the other hand, 
the women have a very sacred society of their 
own, during some of whose performances men 
must keep out of sight. 
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ASIA,  Fay-Cooper Cole has described The 
Wild Tribes of Davao District, Mindanao, with 
special reference to the Bagobo, who live on the 
weBt coast of Davao Gulf, and the Mandaya 
whose territory extends east of the gulf. Phys- 
ically, there is great variation within each of 
the tribes dealt with, which is in part due to 
intermarriage of the Malays with the aborigi- 
nal Negrito pepulation, of which the influence 
becomes more and more obvious toward the in- 
terior. Everything considered, while the indi- 
vidual variation within any one tribe is very 
great, there is no fundamental difference be- 
tween any two of the groups taken as units. 
In addition to this somatic unity there is cor- 
responding dialectic similarity and even greater 
cultural homogeneity, though local develop- 
ments in particular directions have taken place. 
Thus, the Bagobo have specialized in beadwork 
so as to excel all other natives of the archipel- 
ago in this form of art. Some of Mr. Cole’s 
observations are of considerable comparative 
value and overthrow erroneous beliefs concern- 
ing the Davao District natives. * 
for the sake of the trophy is not practise 
throughout the region, the skull being kept 
only long enough to prove the murder. Canni- 
balism does not occur except that warriors eat 
the livers and hearts of brave men in order to 
acquire their valor. There is no justification 
whatsoever for the statement that part of the 
natives of the district are white. With regard 
to the iron technique, Cole holds that the art 
is an ancient one throughout the archipelago, 
its disuse in some localities being due to vari- 
ous reasons, such as lack of material. In this 
connection the fact that the process used in 
northern Luzon is very similar to that of south- 
ern Mindanao is of interest. 

Drs. Chas. Hose and Wm. McDougall have 
brought out & monumental treatise on The Pa- 
gan Tribes of Borneo. Under this head they 
consider the natives unaffected by Mohamme- 
dan influence, whom they group in six stocks,— 
the Sea Dayaks (or Ibans), Kayans, Kenyahs, 
Klemantans, Muruts, Punans. Though there is 
very great diversity of language in Borneo, 
these peoples conform, on the whole, to a single 
pareat type. All are of moderate height; 
ave nearly black or very dark brown hair, 
which is generally lank though sometimes wavy 
or eurly; and their skin color ranges from a 
medium brown to a very pale café-au-lait hardly 
deeper than the color of cream. Mongolian 
traits appear commonly, though in varying de- 
rees. Culturally the Punans stand lowest, dif- 
ering from all the rest in their nomadic life 
and non-agricultural mode of subsistence. They 
construct rude shelters of sticks and leaves, 
hunt with blow-pipes, and gather the wild fruits 
of the jungle. While skilled in basketry, mat- 
ting, and the preparation of blow-pipes, they 
obtain most of their other manufactured arti- 
cles through barter with the other populations. 
These occupy villages along the river banks and 
depend for sustenance mainly on the cultiva- 
tion of rice. In addition they breed pigs and 
fowls, hunt, and fish. The political organization 
is loose, except that a chief of powerful person- 
ality may rise to ascendancy. Socially, there 
is a division into an upper, middle, and lower 
class, the last-mentioned being composed of cap- 
tives in war and their descendants. There is a 
strong tendency against marrying outside 
one’s caste, but beyond this there is no restric- 
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tion in the choice of a wife beyond blood rela- 
tionship. That is to say, there are no clan di- 
visions, but marriage with a sister, nephew, 
niece, uncle, or aunt is regarded as incest, and 
first-cousin marriage is disapproved. 

SOCIETIES, MEETINGS. The Bureau of Amer- 
ican Ethnology issued its Twenty-eighth An- 
nual Report embodying researches by Drs. 
Fewkes and Michelson and a bulletin contain- 
ing the concluding section of Miss Densmore’s 
study of Chippewa music. Dr. Michelson and 
Dr. Swanton were continuing their investiga- 
tions of Algonkian languages and Muskhogean 
ethnology respectively. The Peabody Museum 
(Cambridge, Mass.), equipped an archeological 
expedition to Guatemala under the leadership 
of Messrs. Merwin and Bishop. The American 
Museum of Natural History continued to sup- 
port the researches of its staff among the Plains 
tribes (Drs. Wissler and Lowie) and the Wood- 
land Indians (Mr. Skinner); Dr. Goddard vis- 
ited the Northern Athapascans of the Peace 
River country; Dr. Spinden resumed work among 
the Rio Grande Pueblos, while Mr. Nelson com- 
pleted his archeological reconnoissance of the 
same region and assisted in the exploration of 
a cave near Puente Viesgo, Spain. Under the 
auspices of the Geological Survey of Canada 
Dr. Sapir went to the Nootka of British Colum- 
bia; Dr. Mason visited the Athapascans north 
of Lake Athabaska; and Dr. Goldenweiser re- 
sumed his investigation of Iroquois sociology. 
The American Anthropological Association met 
in New York with the American Folk-Lore So- 
ciety, December 29 to 31. 

ANTIGUA. A presidency (with Barbuda 
and Redonda) of the Leeward Islands (q.v.). 
The land is fertile, low-lying, and forestless. 
Sugar-cane, cotton, and pineapples are culti- 
vated on about 52,414 acres, but cultivation has 
declined of late years. The output of sugar in 
1912 was 11,025 tons (molasses, 5344 punch- 
eons); in 1911, 11,075 (5380); in 1911, 13,509 
(5785). Barbuda raises cattle and in Redonda 
phosphate of alumina is mined. Trade (exter- 
nal, for calendar years) and finance (for fis- 
cal years) statistics for the presidency follow: 


1908-9 1909-10 1910-11 1911-12 
Imports ......£175,587 £139,496 £170,033 £181,331 
Exports ...... 179,106 114,12 196,184 161,064 
Revenue ..... 51,502 48,583 32 52.292 
Expenditures.. 49,964 49,204 53.495 53,652 
Shipping *..... 722,862 643,966 644,705 679,048 


*'Tonnage entered and cleared. 


Customs revenue (1911-12), £31,250. Public 
debt, £123,700. Antigua is under the adminis- 
tration of the governor of the colony. The cap- 
ital is St. John. See LEEWARD ISLANDS. 

ANTI-MILITARISM. See SOCIALISM, pas- 
sim. 

ANTI-VIVISECTION. See VIVISECTION. 

APTHORP, WILLIAM Foster. An Ameri- 
can musical critic and author, died February 
20, 1913. He was born in Boston in 1848. 
Most of his youth was spent abroad. He 
graduated from Harvard College in 1869, and 
afterwards taught harmony, first in Ryan’s 
National College of Music and later in the 
New England Conservatory. He was best 
known, however, as a musical critic. For five 
years he conducted the musical department 
of the Atlantic Monthly. Two years later, in 
1879, his first book, Hector Berlioz: Selec- 
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tions from his Letters and Writings, was pub- 
lished and was well received. For more than 
twenty years, beginning in 1881, he was mu- 
sical critic of the Boston Transcript. He was 
editor of the Cyclopedia of Music and Musi- 
cians. Among his other published writings 
are: Musicians and Music Lovers, By the 


Way, and The Opera, Past and Present. 
ANTWERP, Porr or. See Docks AND 
HARBORS, 


APPALACHIAN FORESTRY RESERVE. 
See FORESTRY. 

APPLES. See HORTICULTURE. 

APULIAN AQUEDUCT. See AQUEDUCTS. 

AQUEDUCTS. The year 1913 witnessed the 
opening of the Los Angeles aqueduct and the 
advance towards completion of the great Cat- 
skill aqueduct for the city of New York. 
Progress on both of these great engineering 
enterprises has been described in previous 
issues of the YEAR Book. 

Los ANGELES AQUEDUCT. On November 6, 
1913, there was dedicated the Los Angeles 
aqueduct, one of the largest and boldest en- 
gineering developments ever constructed for a 
municipal water supply. This project, which 
involved the construction of over 200 miles 
of conduits, tunnels, pipes, and canals, cross- 
ing deserts and mountains, was built almost 
entirely under the direct supervision of the 
city of Los Angeles, being in charge of Wil- 
liam Mulholland, chief engineer, assisted by 
J. B. Lippincott. With the exception of nine 
miles of construction of the South Antelope 
division, two short steel siphons in the Jaw- 
bone division, and the commissary and medical 
departments, which were under contract, the 
work was done by the city and within the 
total appropriation of $24,500,000, voted as a 
bond issue. In addition the project was car- 
ried out within the estimated time, so that 
the Los Angeles aqueduct stood at its com- 
pletion as one of the most notable monuments 
of municipal construction. 

Designed to bring daily to the city 265,000,- 
000 gallons of water, there was also involved 
the utilizing of the surplus waters for the ir- 
rigation of 135,000 acres of land near the 
city and for the future development of 120,000 
horse power maximum electric energy. The in- 
take of the new aqueduct is situated 35 miles 
above the mouth of the Owens River at a 
height of 3812 feet above sea level, but some 
50 miles north of the intake a reservoir has 
been built at Long Valley to control the flow 
of the Owens River and the tributary ex- 
tremes at times of excessive discharge so that 
the elevation of the maximum water surface 
is 6810 feet. The reservoir is formed by a 
dam 160 feet high and 520 feet in length, with 
a capacity of 340,980 acre feet and a surface 
area of 8686 acres. The capacity of the res- 
ervoir is sufficient to furnish a continuous 
flow through the aqueduct for 427 days. 
Further down the valley, six miles above the 
intake, is the Tinemaha reservoir formed by 
a dam 40 feet in height, having a capacity of 
127,325 acre feet and a surface area of 7074 
acres. From the intake the aqueduct for its 
24 miles takes the form of an unlined canal 
with an average depth of 10 feet, a bottom 
width of 38 feet, a top width of 62 feet and a 
capacity of 801 sec. feet. This construction 
was effected by three electric dredges. 
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‘At the Alabama foot hills, where the aque- 
duct passes along the mountain side and 
passes Owens Lake, the canal is concrete 
lined, 30 feet in width, 12 feet deep, and ex- 
tends a distance of 38 miles to the Haiwee 
reservoir. This reservoir has a surface area 
of 2100 acres and a capacity of 63,800 acre- 
feet, being seven miles long and from one-half 
to one mile in width. The reservoir site had 
at its centre a summit, so that it was found 
necessary to divide the reservoir and  con- 
struct two dams. Its capacity is sufficient 
to furnish a continuous flow of water for 
80 days. The next section consists of about 
13 miles of covered conduit, formed of reinforced 
concrete with the interior plastered to secure 
the best conditions of flow. 

The Little Lake section involves a small 
amount of covered conduit, 6.73 miles of tun- 
nel and a siphon .272 in length, and next 
comes the Grape Vine section where there are 
7.941 miles of covered conduit, 5.731 miles of 
tunnel, and 1.360 miles of siphon. The Free- 
man section is mostly covered conduit amount- 
ing to 18.7 miles, while the next section, which 
passes through the Jaw Bone Canyon, is 7.283 
miles of covered conduit, 12.336 miles of tun- 
ne] and the remarkable Jaw Bone siphon of 
2.589 miles in length. Across the Mojave 
Desert a covered conduit 28 miles in length is 
employed, while in the next, or Antelope sec- 
tion, there is covered conduit to the extent of 
19.759 miles, tunnel amounting to 3.723 miles 
and siphon construction totaling 4.719 miles. 
The Elizabeth section, which includes the 
Fairmont reservoir and the Elizabeth tunnel 
5.09 miles in length, the longest tunnel of the 
project, and a power waterway of 9.645 miles, 
leads to the final, or Saugus section, which 
includes 2.170 miles of covered conduit, 8.990 
miles of tunnel, 3.040 miles of siphon and the 
dry canyon reservoir with a capacity of 1325 
acre feet to regulate the fluctuating flow 
through the power plant. It is formed by a 
hydraulic fill dam 528 feet in length and 61 
feet high. 

The Ferando reservoir with a capacity of 
23,000 acre feet is about one mile below the 
south portal of the last tunnel which marks 
the end of the aqueduct proper and was formed 
by a hydraulic fill dam which was nearing 
completion at the end of the year 1913. The 
completion of the Los Angeles aqueduct came 
as & very welcome addition to the water facil- 
ities of the city which, during the summer of 
1913, were taxed to their utmost. The new 
system provides both for adequate water for 
domestic use as well as for irrigation and 
power, so that the future of the city is amply 
assured in this respect for many years to 
come. 

The accompanying table shows the classifica- 
tion of work on the Los Angeles aqueduct. 


NN AS 


Classification Miles 
Unlined canal 21.2: icy oneness ee wsaue eee 23.72 
Lined ng» 3I x ee: 37.054 
Covered conduit 4.........2. oem soa cee 97.641 
nl 8 42.903 
Fon vader kde Qua d t rios 12.052 
FlüméS so GO osha elie ⁰ i e ea  ER MEME ae 0.165 
Haiwee by- pass ehh tt 2.001 
R ð )J Od carb ode hA ce 7.870 
Power tunnels and waterway........... 9.845 

CATSKILL AQUEDUCT. The status of the 
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work on the Catskill aqueduct at the end of 
1913 was substantially as follows: The Olive 
Bridge dam of the Ashokan reservoir was 
nearly completed, but somewhat over a year 
would be required to clean up that reservoir, 
although during the year water had stayed 
in it up to a height of 540 feet above sea 
level, as compared with an elevation of 590 
feet for a full water level in the west basin, 
and at the end of the year it was standing at 
a height of 510 feet. From the Catskill res- 
ervoir to the Croton aqueduct the 92 miles of 
aqueduct proper was practically completed and 
the conduit could be made available if needed 
any time to carry water by gravity into the 
Croton reservoir, although the end of 1915, 
or early in 1916, was the date fixed for deliv- 
ering water to the city through the city pres- 
sure tunnels. 

As showing the extent of the completion of 
the aqueduct from the Ashokan reservoir to 
the New York City line, where the city aque- 
duct tunnel begins, the following figures 
of December 31, 1913, regarding the progress, 
may be given: Cutand-cover arch, total, 
286,336 lineal feet; completed, 286,005 lineal 
feet; grade-tunnel arch, total, 71,939 lineal 
feet; completed, 70,906 lineal feet; pressure- 
tunnel arch, total, 92,740 lineal feet; com- 
pleted 92,740 lineal feet; steel-pipe siphons, 
total, 33,066 lineal feet; completed, 33,066 
lineal feet. A summary of these results shows 
that of a total of 484,144 lineal feet of aque- 
duct between the limits named (which does 
not include the city tunnel), 482,718 lineal 
feet had been finished. 

As regards the reservoirs, the Hillview res- 
ervoir was about three-quarters done and its 
completion was expected by the end of 1915, 
while the Kensico reservoir, where was being 
constructed the vast Kensico dam (see DAMS), 
was about 40 per cent. completed, and it was 
expected that a portion of its storage capacity 
could be used by 1915, although the entire 
project could not be completed for some five 
years later. The Silver Lake reservoir on 
Staten Island was contracted for within the 
year, and tnere remained to be contracted for 
the aqueduct under the Narrows, the pipe line 
on Staten Island, and a section of steel pipe in 
Brooklyn. These were to be advertised and 
contracts awarded in 1914. 

The city tunnel which is intended to dis- 
tribute the water from the Catskill aqueduct 
from the Hillview reservoir near the Yonkera, 
N. Y., line, 18 miles in length, was practically 
completed at the end of the year so that the 
110 miles of the aqueduct from the Ashokan 
dam in the Catskill Mountains to the terminal 
in Brooklyn, were finished. This tunnel passes 
from the Hillview reservoir under the Bor- 
ough of the Bronx, the Harlem River, Manhattan 
Borough, the East River, to terminal shafts in 
the Borough of Kings. 

Contracts were let in June, 1911, the work 


6 being divided into four contract sections, the 


contracts and their amounts being as follows: 
Contract 63, diameter of tunnel, 15 feet, dis- 
tance, 4 miles, $3,709,372. Contract 65, 
diameter of tunnel, 15 feet and 14 feet, dis- 
tance, 5.4 miles, $5,590,225. Contract 66, di- 
ameter of tunnel, 14 feet and 13 feet, distance, 
4.4 miles, $4,512,605. Contract 67, diameter 
of tunnel, 12 feet and 11 feet, distance, 4 miles, 
$5,727,435. 
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One of the aqueduct tunnels in the Langas division. Open concrete lined ditch above Haiwee Reservoir. 
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The headings of the Catskill aqueduct tun- 
nel under East River, New York City, met on 
September 27. The meeting of the headings 
of this important section occurred about 750 
feet below the river level and the alignment 
met within 0.17 feet and the stationing within 
0.03 feet. Of the 1734 miles aqueduct from 
the Hill View reservoir near Yonkers to At- 
lantic Avenue, Brooklyn, there remained but 
little to be excavated at the end of the year 
and it was expected that the last headings 
between shafts Nos. 8 and 9, in the upper part 
of Manhattan Island, would meet early in the 
following January. The city, or distribution 
tunnel of the Catskill aqueduct was planned 
in the fall of 1909, and was reported upon by 
Messrs. Clemens Herschel, Francis L. Pruyn, 
and J. Edmund Woodman, on May 14, 1910. 
The scheme was authorized by the board of 
estimate and apportionment of New York City 
in July, 1910, and was approved by the State 
water supply commission in October. The 
contracts were let and work begun early in 
1911. The pressure tunnel under the city, as 
well as other features of the Catskill aque- 
duct, was unprecedented in city water-supply 
distribution systems and its completion 
promptly and according to the engineers’ plans 
and estimates, was considered a notable engi- 
neering achievement. 

THE APULIAN AQUEDUCT. An important 
project in Italy, the Apulian aqueduct, was 
making substantial progress during the year. 
Twenty-four and two-tenths miles were added 
to the length of the main canal, of which 6.6 
miles were in tunnel. Progress was also made 
on the Foggia, Lecce, and Bari branches, and 
the total work for 1913 was estimated at about 
61 miles. The tunneling had been prosecuted 
under considerable difficulty due to the infil- 
tration of water and this led to a delay in 
both the long Apennine tunnel and in the 
Monaco tunnel. On the other hand, the 
Ginestra tunnel, which passes in Tu through 
& voleanic formation encountered emanations 
of sulphurous hydrogen, but the work was well 
advanced and but 6.10 of a mile remained out 
of a total distance of 60 miles. See Dams, and 


1913 was a quiet one in respect to interna- 
tional arbitration, though in a large measure 
that fact is due to arbitration itself, for para- 
doxical though it may seem to be, the more 
arbitration is developed the less it is likely 
to be used. Arbitration is not an end in it- 
self, but a means to an end—the pacific settle- 
ment of international disputes. The normal 
method of adjusting disputes is My negotiation, 
through the usual diplomatic channels. It is 
only when negotiation fails that arbitration 
ia resorted to as a secondary method to bring 
about peaceful solution of a question that 
might otherwise result in war. Arbitration, 
just because it offers an additional and fair 
method of settling a dispute, is a logical re- 
eort, after negotiations have failed; and the 
very existence of the additional method en- 
courages negotiators to reach equitable solu- 
tions themselves. There is & growing tendency 
even among nations to settle difficulties out 
of court, if at all possible. 

This condition has been especially manifested 
in 1913, when probably more difficult questions 
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between nations were settled peaceably by the 
disputants themselves than had been previ- 
ously attempted in a similar period. These 
twelve months were ones of political turmoil. 

Correspondingly more emphasis has been laid 
upon pacific settlement, with the reduction of 
emphasis on arbitration itself. The methods 
of pacific settlement are: Negotiation, good 
offices, mediation, friendly composition, in- 
quiry by commission and arbitration, whick 
latter will more and more be synonymous with, 
or succeeded by, judicial settlement. Negotia- 
tion is, of course, constantly taking place and 
is so generally considered a normal method 
that no review of its accomplishments is neces- 
sary, for it takes care of all international dif- 
ferences not referred to the other methods and 
not resulting in war. Good offices and media- 
tion have been employed by the United States 
in Mexico and by the great powers of Europe 
in the Balkan affairs. 

Organizations like the World Peace Founda- 
tion regard the development of the commis- 
sion of inquiry,’ which Secretary Bryan has 
used in his peace plan, as a great advance 
toward assured peaceful relations between na- 
tions. The commission of inquiry is designed 
to determine facts about which the nations are 
in doubt. While arbitration involves an 
award deciding one disputant to be in the 
wrong, the commission of inquiry confines it- 
self to finding facts, leaving the settlement of 
the affair to the disputants themselves. In 
the Wilson-Bryan peace plan this method, 
based on the facts that a dispute is a misun- 
derstanding and that where all facts are known 
there can be no misunderstanding, has been 
applied to reducing the likelihood of war. 
The plan simply provides that the contracting 
parties agree not to declare war before a com- 
mission of inquiry has reported on the facts 
in dispute. It is obvious that the plan has 
much to commend it; for few wars will be de- 
clared after time has been allowed for passions 
to cool and for the issues to be estimated at 
their true value. 

President Wilson’s recommendations are to 
the effect that: “ The parties agree that all ques- 
tions of whatever character and nature, in dis- 
pute between them, shall, when diplomatic ef- 
forts fail, be submitted for investigation and 
report to an international commission ‘(the 
composition to be agreed upon); and the con- 
ee parties agree not to declare war or 
begin hostilities until such investigation is 
made and report submitted. 

“The investigation shall be conducted as a 
matter of course upon the initiative of the com- 
mission, without the formality of a request 
from either party; the report shall be sub- 
mitted within a time to be agreed upon from 
the date of the submission of the dispute, but 
pendently on the subject matter in dispute after 
the parties shall reserve the right to act inde- 
the report is submitted.” 

In a supplementary memorandum filed by 
the Secretary of State he said: 

“In the peace plan proposed by the Presi- 
dent to all the nations, the composition of the 
international commission is left to agreement 
between the parties, and I am authorized to 
suggest for the consideration of those who are 
willing to enter into this agreement: 

“1. That the International Commission be 
of five members, to be composed as follows: 
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One member from each of the contracting 
countries, to be chosen by the government; 
one member to be chosen by each of the con- 
tracting countries from some other country, 
and the fifth member of the commission to be 
agreed upon by the two ‘governments, the com- 
mission to be appointed as soon as convenient 
after the making of the treaty, vacancies to be 
filled according to the original appointment. 

*9. The time also is to be agreed upon, and it 
is suggested that that time be one year. If 
a year is considered too long or too short, this 
government will consider either a greater or a 
less period. : 

“3. This government is prepared to consider 
the question of maintaining the status quo as 
to military and naval preparation during the 
period of investigation, if the contracting na- 
tion desires to include this, and this govern- 
ment suggests tentatively that the parties agree 
that there shall be no change in the military 
and naval programme during this period of 
investigation unless danger to one of the con- 
tracting parties from a third power compels 
a change in said programme, in which case the 
party feeling itself menaced by a third power, 
shall confidently communicate the matter in 
writing to the other contracting party and it 
shall thereupon be released from the obligation 
not to change its military or naval programme, 
and this release will at the same time operate 
as a release of the other contracting party. 
This protects each party from the other in 
ordinary cases, and yet provides freedom of 
action in emergencies. 

“All of these suggestions, however, are pre- 
sented for consideration, and not with the in- 
tention of imposing any fixed conditions. The 
principle of investigation being accepted, the 
details are matters for conference and consid- 
eration." 

The principles of this peace proposal have 
been accepted by 21 out ot the 39 countries 
addressed, and actual peace treaties thereon 
were signed up to December 31, 1913, by seven 
countries: Salvador, Guatemala, Dominican 
Republic, Nicaragua, Honduras, Panama, and 
the Netherlands. At that date active negotia- 
tions were under way with Portugal and Den- 
mark. 

The nations, in order of their acceptance of 


the principles involved, are: Italy, Great 
Britain, France, Brazil, Sweden, Norway, 
Russia, Peru, Austria, Netherlands, Bolivia, 


Germany, Argentina, China, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Guatemala, Haiti, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, 
and Denmark. 

The Hague Court arbitrators selected to set- 
tle the controversy between France and Italy, 
because of the seizure by Italian warships dur- 
ing the war in Tripoli of two French steamers 
plying between Marseilles and Tunis, announced 
their decision early in May, the case having 
been argued on March 31. The members of 
the court chosen for arbitration were Prof. 
Louis Renault of France, Prof. Guido Fusinato 
of the Italian State Council, Prof. de Taube 
of the Russian State Council, Dr. Kriege, 
legal adviser of the German minister of 
foreign affairs, and Hjalmar Hammarskold, 
governor of the Province of Upsala in Sweden. 
The two steamers were seized because they had 
on board an aeroplane and members of the 
Turkish Red Crescent, whom the Italians 

thought did not belong to the order, but were 
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surreptitiously taking in the aeroplane to use 
in the war. The French government com- 
plained of the seizure as a violation of the laws 
of war regarding neutrals. Italy released the 
ships and asked for the reference of the ques- 
tion to the Hague Court, to which the French 
government agreed. The arbitrators have sus- 
tained the French contention and agreed that 
Italy should pay $400 as damages. The case 
of no great importance in itself, bears witness 
to the steady power of the Hague Court in 
keeping before the world that there is a civil- 
ized and rational way of disposing of contro- 
versies, now officially recognized by the family 
of nations, which makes war henceforth with- 
out excuse, a fact which is emphasized when 
one recalls that the case of one cf the two ves- 
sels (the Manouba) was almost the exact 
counterpart of the Trent affair of our Civil 
War. The one became world-famous as a 
crisis between friendly nations; but the other, 
with arbitration to solve it, is practically un- 
known and involved not even a momentary 
feeling of ill will between friendly nations. 
The seizures ceased to be matters of public 
comment before the steamers in question com- 
pleted their trips to Tunis and back. 

On January 25, 1912, the Tavignano, another 
French vessel, was held up by the Italians under 


uncertain circumstances of fact, and two 
Tunisian native vessels were fired upon. 
Diplomatic discussion immediately brought 


out misunderstanding as to fact, and under 
the terms of the Hague Convention a commis- 
sion of inquiry was appointed. It rendered 
its report on July 23, 1912. It indicated 
clearly that questions of law must be settled 
before damages could be fixed. So it was 
agreed by a compromis of November 8, 1912, to 
refer these two affairs to the Hague Court for 
decision on the law and damages. They were 
scheduled to be considered as the third and 
fourth parts of the Franco-Italian case. But 
after the Carthage and Manouba cases were de- 
cided the two governments talked over these 
other cases and settled them out of court. 
(See INTERNATIONAL YEAR Book for 1912.) 

President Nicholas Murray Butler, of Co- 
lumbia University, and an active member of 
the Carnegie Peace Foundation, as late as No- 
vember 27, pointed out there is no visible evi- 
dence that any government or any responsible 
statesman is taking any interest in the pre- 
parations for the Third Hague Conference 
which should be called to meet in 1915. The 
express recommendafions of the Secona Hague 
Conference as to how this work of preparation 
should be undertaken have not, so far as ia 
known, been followed. “It therefore becomes,” 
he declared at that time, “a very practical and 
a very pressing question whether those who be- 
lieve in improved international relations and 
are working to bring them about propose to let 
the Third Hague Conference go by default or 
meet in pursuance of a belated invitation with 
out a carefully prepared and well thought out 
programme.” 

The World Peace Foundation said at the same 
time if the Third Hague Conference is to meet 
In 1915, the international committee to pre- 
pare its programme should already be in ex- 
istence. National committees in no way take 
the place of such a committee. For the crea- 
tion of this international committee the initia- 
tive, if not already taken without the knowledge 
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of the publie, as is entirely unlikely, should 
be taken immediately by some government. 
Our own government, the Foundation pointed 
out, is in a peculiarly propitious position to 
take the initiative; and the International 
Peace Congress at The Hague in August prop- 
erly urged the American peace organization to 
move in the matter. Some of them have al- 
ready done so; but there has been no definite 
and concerted demand. This is the more in- 
cumbent as there have been intimations of a 
purpose or desire in certain influential Eu- 
ropean quarters to force a delay of the ‘as- 
sembling of the conference. 

The Peace Palace at the Hague, providing a 
permanent place for the Hague tribunal, was 
dedicated in August with appropriate cere- 
monies. 

The World Peace Foundation has published 
four volumes relating to the Hague Confer- 
ences: Texts of the Peace Conferences at 
The Hague and American Addresses at the 
Second Hague Conferences, both edited by Dr. 
James Brown Scott; The First Hague Confer- 
ence, by Andrew D. White, and The Two Hague 
Conferences by Prof. William I. Hull; and a 
considerable list of phamphlets. 

Beginning in 1908 the United States arbi- 
tration treaties with twenty-five nations run- 
ning for a period of five years each were nego- 
tiated. Nine of these treaties expired by lim- 
itation in 1913. The treaty with France was 
renewed and ratified by the Senate in Febru- 
ary. The treaties with Great Britain, Italy, 
and Spain were renewed and submitted to the 
Senate, which considered them in executive ses- 
sion on June 65. Objection to ratifying the 
British treaty was raised by Senator Chamber- 
lain, of Oregon. It is reported that the other two 
treaties were approved and the action later 


rescinded to avoid an appearance of partiality. 


Japan has expressed a willingness to renew her 
treaty, but Senator Works, of California, is op- 
posed unless arbitration of the Japanese ques- 
tion in his State is excluded. "These objections 
seem likely to prevent early attempts to ratify 
any of the treaties. Early in 1914 the com- 
mittee on foreign affairs reported the treaties 
favorably. 

Relief from treaty obligation to arbitrate 
the Panama tolls issue has endangered several 
arbitration treaties and the professed leader- 
ship of America in the arbitration movement 13 
also believed to be thereby endangered. In the 
view of many, the United States shirks arbitra- 
tion when danger of loss thereby is feared. 
Great Britain objected to certain clauses in the 
Panama Canal act of August 24, 1912, 
especially to the exemption of American 
coastwise traffic from payment of tolls, on 
the ground that the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty of 
1901 provided that The canal shall be free 
and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations . on terms of entire 
equality,” and suggested arbitration under the 
treaty of 1908, which stipulated that “ ques- 
tions relating to the interpretation of treaties 
should be arbitrated.” This left the United 
States three principal choices: 1. To re- 
peal the exemption clause; 2. To arbitrate 
the issue, under the treaty of 1908; 3. To 
decline to either repeal or arbitrate. None of 
these things has been done. - 

The American-British Claims Commission has 
held two meetings, one in Washington in May 
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and one in Ottawa in June. Four cases have 
been argued and decided, namely, the Hardman, 
King Robert, Yukon lumber, and Lindesfarne, 
all British claims against the United States. 
The first three of these were decided in favor 
of the United States; in the last, Great Britain 
recovered a small judgment. Two other cases, 
the Canadienne, and the Union Bridge Company 
case, have been argued, but not decided. A re- 
argument has been ordered in the Union Bridge 
Company case. One of the most interesting 
cases to come before the commission is the 
Studer case, which it is expected will be argued 
in May next. This is a claim growing out of 
the destruction of the concessionary rights of 
an American citizen in the Malay Peninsula. 

The claims of the British, French, and Ger- 
man subjects against the Republic of Portugal, 
growing out of the recent revolution in the lat- 
ter country, have been submitted to the Hague 
for settlement. In this connection mention 
Should be made of the shelving of the loan 
conventions negotiated with Nicaragua and 
Honduras, by President Taft, and the policy 
of a new convention by the present ad- 
ministration, extending the Platt amendment 
over Nicaragua. While these treaties are not 
arbitration treaties in the technical sense of 
the word, they were all negotiated with the idea 
of keeping the peace in Central America. 

The Nobel Peace Prize for 1912 was awarded 
the Hon. Elihu Root, senator of the United 
States from the State of New York, and that 
for 1913 to Henry la Fontaine, the Belgian 
Socialist. As a result of Senator Root’s sug- 
gestion, while he was serving as Secretary of 
State, and as a result of his direction and in- 
spiration, the Second Hague Conference adopted 
the Porter proposition for the limitation of 
force in the collection of contract debts—the 
furthest step that the world has yet taken 
toward the goal of obligatory arbitration—and 
through his leadership the American delegation 
was able to create all but the detail of the 
method of selecting the judges of the judicial 
arbitration court, to supplement the perman- 
ent court at the Hague, created at the first 
conference. After that conference closed he ne- 
gotiated the twenty-six arbitration treaties 
above referred to, the greatest number ever 
signed at one time by one nation. His han- 
dling of the delicate Japanese school question 
was regarded as a triumph of statesmanship, 
as was his support of Secretary Hay’s 
open door policy in China. Mr. Root induced 
the European nations to permit all the Ameri- 
can republics to come to the Second Hague 
Conference, thus making it the first assembly 
in the annals of history where the whole world 
came together to discuss affairs common to 
all. His diplomatic trip in the winter of 
1906 to Latin America was a peace mission, and 
his speeches did much to disarm the prevalent 
jealousy and suspicion against the United 
States. One of his greatest achievements is 
perhaps the little model Central American 
Court of Justice, which has already twice en- 
Joined the republics from going to war, and has 
preserved the peace between them to this day. 

After Mr. Taft succeeded Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. 
Root retired from the cabinet and entered the 
Senate, where he devoted himself to the work of 
the committee of foreign relations, 

In 1910 he served as senior counsel of the 
United States in the Newfoundland fisheries 
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dispute with England, argued betore the Hague 
Tribunal. In the same year Mr. Carnegie ae- 
lected him to be president of the Carnegie en- 
dowment for international peace. On the very 
day that the announcement was made that he 
had won the Nobel prize, it was published in 
The Hague that he had been selected as one of 
the members of the court of arbitration to which 
are to be referred the claims of British, French, 
and Spanish subjects in regard to property 
seized by the Portuguese government after the 
proclamation of a republic in that country. 

The international conference for the consid- 
eration of the commemoration of the first cen- 
tury of peace between the United States and 
the British Empire submitted a report to the 
national body from which its delegations de- 
rive their authority. The report reads as fol- 
lows: 

Platform. The central idea for consider- 
ation is not only a programme for the celebra- 
tion of one hundred years of peace, but a state- 
ment of purposes for the perpetuation of peace. 

International monuments to be erected in 
Great Britain, the United States, and their 
dominions and possessions beyond the seas, the 
foundation stones to be laid on the selected 
day, if possible, by His Majesty the King in 
Great Britain and by the President in the 
United States, ana by their representatives in 
their respective possessions. In view of the 
good relations prevailing between the Ameri- 
can and British peoples and other na- 
tions, all foreign governments should be cor- 
dially invited to honor the more important of 
these oecasions by an official representation. 
At the time flxed for laying the foundation 
stones there should be a stoppage of five min- 
utes from work throughout all the countries 
interested, to be occupied, where & public 
gathering or other assemblage is practicable, 
by the reading of the agreed inscription on 
international monuments. At the time fixed, 
as stated, the work in all schools to be stopped, 
appropriate addresses to be delivered, and the 
two national anthems to be sung, followed by 
& half holiday. A subcommittee should be ap- 
pointed to ascertain what dates, arrange- 
ments, etc., are in the minds of the several coun- 
tries, with power to determine them and to 
make them generally known. 

The educational features of the celebration 
comprise an organized endeavor in  British- 
American countries to promote, by well-consid- 
ered methods, the growth of those feelings of 
mutual respect and good will which already 
happily exist. This might include: The en- 
dowment of chairs of British-American history 
with special reference to the peaceful progress 
and relations of the two peoples and based upon 
the principle of an interchange of professors, 
and the endowment of traveling scholarships 
to enable journalists and writers to visit the 
various English-speaking countries. The award- 
ing of prizes for essays and some other 
topics in all schools, colleges, and universities. 
The coóperation of the respective committees 
in the preparation of a history of the century 
of peace, from which text-books and school- 
books in the several countries may be prepared 
or revised. An annual peace day celebration 
in the schools. 

Among other features recommended are uni- 
versal commemorative tablets; universal re- 
ligious services of thanksgiving; permanent 
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monuments; cordial approval of the early ap- 
pointment of a preparatory committee as rec- 
ommended by the last Hague Conference; cele- 
bration in Ghent, after consulting with the 
municipality; an international commemorative 
medal. 

The conference recommends that an inter- 
national committee be appointed through ac- 
tion on the part of the national committee, 
with power to deal with such matters as may 
be referred to them of the several countries 
concerned. 

The seventeenth conference of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union which took place at Geneva 
just before the Peace Congress, in August, was 
much smaller than previous conferences. The 
leaders in the union’s work were nearly all 
there. The papers were of high order, and the 
members of parliaments present seemed more 
loyal and devoted than ever before, and deter- 
mined to carry on their important work in 
connection with the parliaments o: the na- 
tions with increased confidence in the ultimate 
triumph of the special measures which the 
Union has given itself to promoting. 

The Twentieth International Peace Congress 
was held at The Hague, August 18-23. 
The organizing head of the congress was, 
as usual, the International Peace Bureau 
at Berne (President Albert Gobat; Secretary 
Henri Golay). Of course there was the usual 
honorary committee made up in this instance 
of many of the leading lights of Holland, in- 
cluding T. Heemskerk, minister of the interior; 
President Schimmelpennick, of the Upper 
Chamber; A. P. C. van Karnebeek, minister of 
state, and twenty-four others. ‘he national 
preparatory committee on organization in- 
cluded about two hundred and fifty others. 
The members of the general executive commit- 
tee of twelve members were, however, most 
directly responsible for the local arrangements. 
The president of this committee was M. de 
Pinto. The president of the committee on re- 
ception was Jhr. H. W. van Asch van Wijk; 
the secretary of the committee, H. van der 
Mandere. There was also a most efficient com- 
mittee of ladies under the direction of Miss 
J. Backer. 

Differing somewhat from previous congresses, 
the organization of the programme this year 
ursued two general lines&—the submission of 
ormal papers and the reports of the six com- 
mittees selected by the bureau. There was a 
committee on actualities, Professor Th. Ruys- 
sen, chairman; on international Jaw, J. G. 
Alexander, England, chairman; on propaganda, 
Baron de Neufville, Germany, chairman; on 
disarmaments, G. H. Perris, England, chair- 
man; on sociology, Dr. E. Giretti, Italy, chair- 
man; and on education, Dr. Emile Arnaud, 
France, chairman. The formal papers which 
reached the congress were: “A Report on the 
Events of the Year Connected with Peace and 
War,” by Mr. Gobat; “The Peace Movement 
and the Press,” by Mr. Fried; “Commercial 
Rivalry and internat'onal Relations," by Nor- 
man Angell; “The Enforcement of Sanctions 
in International Law by Means of an Interna- 
tional Police System," by Professor van Vol- 
lenhoven; Economie Sanctions in Case of 
Violation of International Law," by Mr. A. de 
Madav; "International Organization of Com- 
munications to the Press by Peace Societies," 
by Mr. Le Fover; “Limitation of Armaments 
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end Their Gradual Proportional Reduction,” 
by Professor Quidde. These papers and the 
resolutions submitted by the six committees 
constituted the basis of the programme. 

The Fifth Central American Peace Congress 
(January), the Twentieth Universal Peace 
Congress at The Hague (August), supra, the 
Fourth American Peace Congress at St. Louis 
(May), supra, the Interparliamentary Union 
Conference at The Hague (September), and the 
dedication of the Palace of Peace at The Hague 
(August 28) were all notable occasions. 
Another important meeting was that of the 
American Bar Association in Montreal (Sep- 
tember), at which Lord Haldane, representing 
the King of England, delivered a notable ad- 
dress, strongly favoring international amity, 
to a distinguished American audience. 

Some important peace agencies recently 
formed include the Franco-German interparlia- 
mentary organization composed of members of 
the two parliaments, organized to further a bet- 
ter understanding between their nations; a sim- 
ilar organization of members of the Japanese 
and the United States Congress; and the Ameri- 
ean Chureh Peace League, recently organized to 
supplement the work of the Associated Councils 
of British and German churches. The secretary 
of the latter is Dr. Frederick Lynch, 90 Bible 
House, New York City. 

The Year Book for 1912 of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace contains 
165 pages. Beginning with Mr. Carnegie’s in- 
teresting letter of gift, under date of Decem- 
ber 14, 1910, it ends with certain resolutions 
of the board of trustees, the last of which is a 
tribute to Albert K. Smiley, under date of 
December 2, 1912. The book contains the pro- 
posed charter, the by-laws, the report of the 
executive committee to the board of trustees, 
the report of the secretary to the board of 
trustees, and extensive reports from the three 
great divisions of the association, namely, the 
Division of Intercourse and Education, the 
Division of Economics and History, and the 
Division of International Law. 
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In April the foundation published a report 
on the teaching of international Jaw in the 
educational institutions of the United States. 

Edwin Ginn, who endowed the World Peace 
Foundation with a million dollars, died in 
January, 1914. This organization, which has 
established permanent headquarters at 40 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston, is managed by a board 
of trustees consisting of A. Lawrence Lowell, 
William H. P. Faunce, Joseph Swain, Samuel 
T. Dutton, Sarah Louise Arnold, Edward Cym- 
mings, Samuel W. McCall, George A. Plimpton, 
George W. Anderson, Samuel B. Capen, Albert 
E. Pillsbury; and the work carried on by the 
following directors: Edwin D. Mead, chief 
director; David Starr Jordan, James A. Mac- 
donald, Hamilton Holt, Charles R. Brown, Wil- 
liam I. Hull, George W. Nasmyth, Charles H. 
Levermore, Albert G. Bryant. 

Its pamphlet publications during 1913 were: 
“The Wounded, by Noel Buxton, M.P.; 
“Women and War,” by M. A. Stobart; “Pan- 
ama Canal Tolls,” by Hon. Elihu Root; In- 
structions to American Hague Delegates," 1899 
and 1907; Part I, “ Washington, Jefferson and 
Franklin on War,” by Edwin D. Mead; Part. 
II, “The International Library;” “The Drain 
of Armaments,” by Arthur W. Allen; Part I, 
“Organizing the Peace Work,” by Edwin Ginn; 
Part Il, “Internationatism Among Universi- 
ties,” by Louis P. Lochner; “The Forces War- 
ring Against War,” by Havelock Ellis; “To 
the Picked Half Million," by William T. Stead; 
“Our Duty Concerning the Panama Canal 
Tolls,” by Thomas Raeburn White and Charle- 
magne Tower; “The Commission of Inquiry: 
The Wilson-Bryan Peace Plan,” by Denys P. 
Myers; “Suggestions for Lectures on Interna- 
tional Relations,” by Charles R. Levermore; 
“Work in 1913.” 

The following table shows the departments 
already organized by the American Peace So- 
ciety; the headquarters of each department, 
the States most canvassed by each, the con- 
stituency included, and department directors 
are given: 


——. 


Departments Headquarters States Constituency Directors 
ninolis.............-- 
15 e v WR ER ER EAS 
? West c ago. ndiana.......... eee 
bad E: Poe o [ 20,500,000 C. E. Beals 
Michigan...........- | 
~ Wisconsin...........+ 
England......... Boston New England 
e * States 6,500,000 J. L. Tryon 
X ami s Guise Ave N York City. New 5 
W * Y New Jersey......... 11,000,000 S. T. Dutton 
Washington.......... 
4. Pacific Coast......... Los Angeles....... Oregon 4, 500, 000 Robt. C. Root 
California............ 
Virginia........s.... 
Florida.............. 
5. So. Atlantic States. Atlanta. Ga. N. Carolina. 9,280,000 J. J. Hall 
` 8. Carolina.......... 
Georgia.. 
The following are the constituent branches of Los Angeles, Cal.................. e. 810 
: 2 2 . 4 Chicago Peace Society, Chicago, III... 462 
the society. together with the location and num- 5. Cincinnati, The Arbitration and Peace 
ber of paid-up members of each: Society of, Cincinnati, O............. 100 
6. Cleveland Peace Society, Cleveland, O. 44 
No. of 7. Connecticut Peace Society, Hartford, 
Society Members G, da aaa t es cade RES Pda YS 245 
1. Buffalo Peace Society, Buffalo, N. Y. 115 8. Georgia Peace Society, Atianta, Ga.... 38. 
2. California Peace Society (Northern), 9. German-American Peace Society, New 
Berkeley, CallllllllMMu!Vkk! . 75 ! . 8 91 
3. California Peace Society (Southern). 10. Italian-American Peace Soclety. New 
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York City .......... — : . . q qꝗq 42 States especially desires to have considered at 

ll. Maine Peace Society, Portland, Me. 91 ; ; ; 
12. Maryland Peace Society, Baltimore, Md. 218 the Third Hague Conference, with an outline 
13. Massachusetts Peace Society, Boston, " i the pd of a pod dg on ae 
J)) V CE opic; and further, that the Third Hague Con- 

14. Missouri Peace Society, St. Louis, Mo.. 107 i i 

15. Nebraska Peace Society, Lincoln, Neb.. 216 ference reconsider the question of a general 
16. New Hampshire Peace Society, Con- treaty of arbitration which shall, in accordance 
corde UN. Hooe nae nasase ase ades 116 with the principle of obligatory arbitration 
17. New York Peace Society, New York %% unanimously adopted by the second confer- 
18. North Carolina Peace Society, Raleigh, ence, submit to arbitration without restric- 
J)) ee er MN 45 tion disputes of a legal nature, or relating to 
i» Oregon Peace Society. Ferland. EO the interpretation and application of inter- 
' . clety, Philadelphia, Pa................ 212 national agreements, and such other contro- 
21. Rode Island eace Society, Provi- versies as may be considered susceptible of ar- 
ence, R. Oe bitral or judicial determination. It is also 
*. Utah es eb. SAt ake CMY: 23 urged that the court of arbitral justice, ap- 
23. Vermont Peace Society, Montpelier, iden ee 15 a 5 be 
e T E 0 establis or the adjudication of disputes of a 
24. ö Peaca SOCIO " peat justifiable nature, without altering the status of 
25. Washington (D. C.) Peace Society.... 103 the permanent court of arbitration and that the 
26. Wisconsin Peace Soclety, Madison, Wis. 113 exemption from capture of innocent private prop- 
27. e Peace Society, Youngs- qg erty of the enemy on the seas be considered anew 
n ge eg HELM — by the Third Hague Conference, and further that 
Branch. society mem beranlp (re- ns in general, greater stress be laid by the Third 
00!!! ͤ enc es Hague Conference upon the means and meas- 
. Other paid-up members............ 1135 ures by which peace may be maintained, or 
Total paid-up members........ ..... 5667 restored when broken, than upon the rules and 


The Fourth American Peace Congress, as- 
sembled at St. Louis, May 1 to 4, 1913, re- 
corded its sincere satisfaction at the substan- 
tial progress which the movement for world 
peace has made since the meeting of the Third 
Congress at Baltimore. It particularly ex- 
pressed its high appreciation of the unique 
services to the cause of international arbi- 
tration rendered by ex-President Taft in nego- 
tiating the treaties with Great Britain and 
France. Not less significant, the congress rec- 
ognized the noteworthy enlargement and deep- 
ening of public sentiment on the part of nearly 
all classes throughout the country in favor of 
pacific settlement of all international contro- 
versies. The congress urged upon the Presi- 
dent the initiation, at the earliest practicable 
date, of negotiations for an international agree- 
ment for not only the arrest of the current 
naval and military rivalry, but also of a sim- 
ultaneous reduction of armaments, that the 
peoples may be relieved from the heavy and 
exhausting burdens of taxation under which 
they are now suffering, and approved the plan 
which President Wilson and Secretary Bryan 
had just announced for securing treaties of 
unrestricted arbitration with not only Great 
Britain and France, but also with Germany and 
the other powers, and for the investigation by 
@ commission of inquiry of the facts of any 
dispute which either of the parties may not 
consider proper for arbitration before any 
steps are taken toward hostilities. 

The Nineteenth Annual Lake Mohonk Con- 
ference on International Arbitration, May 14- 
16, in view of the probable meeting of a Third 
Hague Conference in 1915, recommended that 
the Secretary of State urge the nations which 
participated in the Second Hague Conference 
to form immediately the international prepara- 
tory committee recommended by it to prepare 
and submit to the nations a programme for 
the Third Hague Conference, and to devise a 
system of organization and procedure for the 
conference itself, and that the Secretary of 
State consider the expediency of submitting to 
the international preparatory committee at an 

early date a list of the topics which the United 


regulations of warfare. 

May 18 was again observed as Peace 
Day in the schools and the third Sunday in 
December as Peace Sunday in the churches 
and Sunday schools. The interest in the ob- 
servance of these days, especially that of 
May 18, has increased, and it seems fairly 
certain that the observance of this anniver- 
sary of the opening of the First Hague Confer- 
ence will be much more general in the schools 
than before. 

The last annual convention of the American 
School Peace ‘League surpassed any previously 
held, both in attendance and in the interest 
aroused. It was held from July 5 to 12, in 
Salt Lake City, as usual, in connection with 
the annual convention. of the National Educa- 
tion Association. Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 
Boston, is secretary. 

The fourth annual meeting of the American 
Society for the Judicial Settlement of Interna- 
tional Disputes was held in Washington, De- 
cember 4-6. The subjects discussed were: 
"Some Preliminary Questions to Be Considered 
in Connection with the Establishment of an 
International Tribunal”; “The Nature and 
Scope of the Different Methods of Peaceful 
Settlement“; “The Sanction of International 
Judgments.” During the year the following 
pamphlets were published: ‘Legal Problems 
Capable of Settlement by Arbitration,” by 
Charles Cheney Hyde, February, 1913; “Pre- 
cedent and Codification in International Law,” 
by Paul 8. Reinsch, May, 1913; “International 
Contractual Claims and Their Settlement,” by 
Edwin M. Borchard, August, 1913; “The Su- 
preme Court of the World," by Henry B. F. 
Macfarland, November, 1913. 

The London Chamber of Commerce sent a 
eireular letter in behalf of international arbi- 
tration to the leading commercial bodies of 
the world urging continued earnest action in 
accordance with the impressive declaration of 
the International Congress of Chambers of 
Commerce at Boston in 1912, and asking that 
the matter be brought before the council to 
the end that it may be prepared to use its in- 
fluence in the direction indicated in the resolu- 
tion adopted by the International Congress. 
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ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION, 
INDUSTRIAL. Recent years have been marked by 
an unusual amount of unrest among the labor- 
ing classes and consequently by numerous 
strikes and lockouts. There has resulted con- 
siderable attention to methods of arbitration 
and conciliation with a view to preventing the 
interruption of industry and the attendant losses 
to business, workers, and the public. As indus- 
trial life has become more diversified the in- 
creasing division of Jabor has brought all parts 
of the industrial system intimately together. 
The result is that, just as the people of any com- 
munity are dependent for many of their normal 
necessaries and conveniences upon their local 
transportation, telephones, lighting, and other 
public utility corporations, so also have they 
become more and more dependent upon the 
more extensive public service corporations such 
as railways and an increasing variety of in- 
dustries. Moreover the public is learning that 
a strike or lockout in any line of manufactur- 
ing imposes a greater or less financial burden 
upon consumers at large, through increased 
prices, cessation of supply and increased cost 
of poor-relief. The conviction therefore has 
grown that some governmental machinery must 
be established whereby industries vitally im- 
portant to the public may be continued in op- 
eration during the settlement of disputes. 
In the United States there has not been 
sufficient public support to warrant the in- 
stitution of compulsory arbitration, conse- 
quently there has been a very considerable 
development of intervention by State or Fed- 
eral authorities and reliance upon the enforce- 
ment of fair conditions by an informed public. 

ERDMAN ACT AMENDED. In their dispute 
with the firemen the railroads ‘had carried 
their refusal to arbitrate under the Erdman 
Act to the very verge of a colossal strike. 
This act provided that in case of disputes 
involving common carriers the chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
Commission of Labor should endeavor to settle 
the differences by mediation; and that if they 
failed the carrier and the employes should 
each choose a fepresentative and these two 
a third to constitute a board of arbitration 
whose award should be binding. The roads 
preferred a larger arbitration board because 
the responsibility imposed by the act upon the 
third member, who represented the public, was 
too great to impose on one man. They ob- 
jected. that the act operated only to compro- 
mise disputes and not to settle a controversy 
in a judicial manner. Thus expediency and 
coercion replaced justice. They also put forth 
the plea that under the act the interests of 
the public were not safeguarded since the 
unions have no responsibility except to their 
own members. Press comment also brought 
forth the objection that arbitrators should not 
be chosen because of their obvious bias; and 
that the awards under the act merely brought 
temporary peace, usually for one year. 

When, therefore, the country was threatened 
by a strike of railway conductors and trainmen, 
as noted below, the Newlands bill was rushed 
through Congress in July creating a commis- 
sioner of mediation and conciliation, who, with 
two other government officials, shall constitute 
a board of mediation and conciliation. An 
assistant commissioner was authorized. The 
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new law provided for arbitration, when de- 
sired, by six instead of three arbitrators, two 
representing the roads, two the employes, and 
two chosen by these four. Both the roads 
and the railway unions codperated in formu- 
lating and pushing this revision through Con- 
gress. President Wilson appointed to the 
board the following: William L. Chambers, 
commissioner; Assistant. Secretary of Labor 
Louis F. Post; and Judge Martin A. Knapp of 
the Commerce Court. Mr. G. W. W. Hanger 
was selected as assistant to the commissioner. 

ATTITUDE OF ORGANIZED LABOB. During the 
year there were numerous objections from labor 
leaders to any compulsion in the matter of 
arbitration or conciliation. American trade 
unionists, as represented by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, have uniformly stood out 
vigorously against the New Zealand scheme 
of compulsory judicial settlement of trade dif- 
ferences. Since the enactment of the Cana- 
dian trades disputes act, and especially with 
the growth of sentiment in the United States 
favoring some form of compulsion at least in 
public utilities, they have raised objections 
even to the mild form of compulsion embodied 
in that act. Under that law neither strike nor 
lockout may be instituted before the whole 
situation has been subjected to review by an 
impartial board and the finaings published. 
The trade unionists object that the delay thus 
involved makes quick and effective strikes im- 
possible, because in the interim strike breakers 
can be secured. Moreover, they argue, experi- 
ence shows the efficiency of a well-organized 
system of collective bargaining with trade 
agreements that include provision for concili- 
atory measures. They do not agree with the 
fundamental postulate of the Canadian law 
that public opinion is disinterested and certain 
to demand and enforce justice. Finally they 
object that the law interferes with personal 
freedom by denying right to withhold labor 
power, that is, to strike, at one’s own pleasure. 

CLOAK INDUSTRY. The protocol by which the 
great strike of 1910 in the cloak, suit, and 
skirt industry of New York was settled proved 
to be an effective form of arbitration. It pro- 
vided for a grievance committee of flve union- 
ists and five employers to which disputes could 
be taken by employer or employes and from 
which appeals could be taken to a permanent 
board of arbitration. This latter board was 
composed of three distinguished and public- 
spirited men, Louis S. Brandeis, a Boston 
attorney, Hamilton Holt, editor of The Inde- 
pendent, and Morris Hillquit, a leading Social- 
ist. The agreement provided for the preferen- 
tial union shop, that is, one in which prefer- 
ence is given to union members but from which 
non-unionists are not excluded. But the nota- 
ble feature of this protocol was the creation 
of a board of joint sanitary control of seven 
members, two representing the union, two the 
employers, and three the public. The three 
latter have been: William J. Schieffelin, 
chairman of the Citizens’ Union; Lillian S. 
Wald, of the Nurses’ Settlement, and Henry 
Moskowitz of the Madison House. This board 
has wrought a revolution in the lighting, venti- 
lation, cleanliness, and safety of the 1888 shops 
under its survey. It has secured drop ladders 
for fire escapes, deors opening outward, dress- 
ing rooms, scientific lighting and numerous other 
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standard conditions. It has issued certificates 
to those shops meeting its sanitary standards, 
and by February, 1913, practically every shop 
of the Manufacturers’ Association had such a 
certificate. The board also instituted a regular 
programme of educating the employes regarding 
factory laws and conditions of health. i 
The remarkable results of this arrangement 
suggested its extension to other industries; 
and it was made the basis of settlement in a 
strike in three other branches of the garment 
industry. See Needle Trades under STRIKES 
AND LockKoUTS. It requires a strong union and 
& strong employers’ association, both directed 
by men of conscience and public spirit. It 
recognizes the rightful interest of the public 
in the creation of goods which the public must 
buy; and by thus opening the way for the 
reforms demanded by the National Consumers’ 
League it makes possible the standardization 
not only of all the conditions of labor and 
production but of the products themselves. 
RAILWAY FIREMEN. In May, 1912, the 31, 
000 firemen of the fifty-odd Eastern railroads 
presented to their managers demands for in- 
creased pay, new rules as to hours and over- 
time, and for extra firemen on large engines. 
They expressed a willingness to arbitrate under 
the Erdman Act, but the roads preferred a 
board of seven such as had settled the en- 
gineers’ case in 1912. Tension increased until 
by February 18, 1913, a strike appeared almost 
inevitable, 96 per cent. of the men having 
voted to quit work. This would have been 
a national calamity, since the roads involved 
had 67,000 miles of main track, served nearly 
40,000,000 people, and handled nearly one-half 
of the total traffic of the country. On that 
day it was agreed to submit differences to three 
arbitrators under the Erdman Act. This con- 
cession by the roads was secured by Judge 
Knapp of the Commerce Court and Acting 
Commissioner of Labor G. W. W. Hanger. 
The arbitrators chosen were Vice-President W. 
W. Atterbury of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Vice-President Albert Phillips of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
with Judge W. L. Chambers of Washington 
as chairman. They made the following award 
to take effect May 4, 1913: An increase of 
wages less than demanded; a refusal of the 
request for two firemen on certain engines, but 
provision for the arbitration of specific re- 
quests for two firemen; helpers in electric serv- 


ice to have same conditions as those on steam 


railways; firemen in pusher, helper, mine-run, 
belt-line, wreck, and transfer services to have 
same rates as those in through-freight service; 
the working day to be ten hours or a run of 
100 miles or less. The firemen had demanded 
an increase of wages estimated by them to be 
15 per cent. and by managers to be 35 per 
cent.; the increase granted was variously esti- 
mated to equal 6 to 12 per cent. and to entail 
on the roads an annual increase of from $2,500,- 
000 to $4,500,000. The firemen abandoned their 
demand for over-time pay at time and one- 
half before the case was submitted to arbi- 
tration. 

RAILWAY CONDUCTORS AND TRAINMEN. Per- 
haps the most notable award of the year was 
that of the board of arbitration organized under 
the Newlands act to settle the demand of the 
conductors and trainmen of the fifty-odd rail- 
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roads east of Chicago and north of the Ohio 
and Potomac rivers. The men, including 19,- 
903 conductors, and 53,363 trainmen, demanded 
an increase of 21 per cent. in wages and cer- 
tain new rules regarding conditions of employ- 
ment. The board of arbitration consisted of 
Seth Low, ex-mayor of New York, and Dr. 
John H. Tinley, New York State commissioner 
of education, representing the public, two rail- 
road vice-presidents, ind two railway union- 
ists. They held hearings from September 11 
to October 10; and made public their award 
on November 10. Decision was rendered by a 
vote of four to two. They granted increases 
in wages of about 7 per cent., amounting in 
the aggregate to about $6,000,000 per year. 
The board held that the basis of increase should 
be the rise in the cost of living since 1910, 
when an adjustment of wages had been made. 
The principle of guaranteeing a certain mini- 
mum daily and monthly pay was adopted. 
Thus conductors with runs of less than 155 
miles were guaranteed at least $4.50 per day; 
assistant conductors, $3.75; baggage-men, $2.75; 
flagmen, $2.60; and brakemen, $2.55. The 
monthly guarantees were thirty times as great. 
The board refused to grant the demand for 
overtime pay at time and a half, and the 
demand for time and a half and double time pay 
for work on trains hauled by two or more 
engines. The board held that it could not 
make the higher rates of pay in the West the 
basis of its award, but it suggested the advisa- 
bility of an inquiry by a government commis- 
sion as to reasons why, if any, rates of pay 
should be higher in the West and Southeast 
than in the East. The board held the rail- 
roads to constitute a national public utility, 
like the Post Office, and expressed the opinion 
that ultimately the railroads would be forced 
to conform to the government practice of no 
differential. The award held that all standard- 
ization should be up and never down, that ia, 
that wherever pay or conditions were already 
better than those of the award they should 
be unaffected by the decision. The board con- 
sidered this the final stage in a cycle of wage 
adjustment and hinted strongly that higher 
railroad rates would be necessary to meet these 
new demands and the urgent needs for new 
equipment and other improvements. The de- 
cision had an adverse effect upon many railway 
stocks. This was due in part to the fact that, 
in spite of the investment of new capital, rail- 
way earnings were actually less than in 1912; 
and in part to the acceptance of the contention 
of the arbitrators representing the railroads 
that the unions would soon come forward with 
new demands, since in the light of recent de- 
cisions, they had no chance of losing any of 
their gains and had some chance of bettering : 
their conditions. Railroad executives voiced 
the opinion that the Interstate Commerce Com- ` 
mission, having power to fix railroad rates, 
should also have power to adjust wages 80 
as to bring the two into conformity. In any 
case the railway managers found some slight 
comfort in the award because it furnished, in 
their minds, a final convincing reason why their 
demand for a 5 per cent. increase in rates 
should be granted. ö 

LitTLE FALLS. The strike begun in the 
knitting mills of Little Falls early in Oetober, 
1912, was brought to a close early in the year 
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through the intervention af the New York 
Bureau of Arbitration. This strike developed 
features comparable to the great Lawrence 
strike at Lawrence, Mass., in 1912, partly as 
a result of Socialist and I. W. W. leadership. 
Like that memorable strike it was due to a 
threatened reduction of ten per cent. in wages 
made necessary by the law limiting the hours 
of women to 54 per week. Investigation by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics showed that 
in September, 1912, about 49 per cent. of the 
male employes had received $9 per week or 
less; that about the same proportion of women 
had received $7.50 or less; that 10 per cent. 
of the men and 30 per cent. of the women had 
received $6 or less a week. The bureau’s re- 
port characterized the housing and living con- 
ditions as poor and declared that “the one out- 
standing and unavoidable conclusion of this 
report is that there is need or a thorough gen- 
eral investigation of wages and cost of living 
among the textile workers of the Mohawk Val- 
ley. 

GREAT Britain. The development of means 
for effecting the settlement of trade disputes 
by conciliation and arbitration has gone on 
rapidly in Great Britain in recent years. In 
1896 the board of trade was authorized to 
act as a permanent agency of mediation. In 
1908 the permanent Court of Arbitration was 
created. Then in 191], as a result of unusu- 
ally extensive and stubborn labor contests there 
was created the Industrial Council. This con- 
sisted in 1913 of thirteen representatives of 
employers and an equal number of representa- 
tives of workmen, under the chairmanship of 
Sir George Askwith. It holds regular meetings 
in February, June, and November of each year. 

At the beginning of the year there were 297 
voluntary conciliation boards and standing 
joint committees in existence, of which 282 
dealt with special trades and 15 dealt with 
districts or entire industries. More than a 
hundred of the trade agreements under which 
these boards and committees existed provided 
that in case of failure the dispute should be 
submitted to an umpire, arbitrator, or con- 
ciliator to be appointed by the board of trade. 
Similarly they frequently provided that ques- 
tions of interpretation shall be referred to the 
board of trade. 

At the request of the government the In- 
dustrial Council submitted a report in July 
on the question of the best method of securing 
the fulfillment of trade agreements and how 
far such agreements should be enforced through- 
out a trade or district. The council held 38 
meetings before drawing up its conclusions. Its 
report declared emphatically that the mainte- 
nance of the principle of collective bargaining 
should not be called in question. Inquiry 
showed that collective agreements are kept as 
& rule, the exception being in unorganized or 
only partially organized trades. The report 
suggested that provision be made in all trade 
agreements for submission of disputes to a 
third party in case of failure of the estab- 
lished machinery; and that pending such de- 
cision no strike or lockout be declared. As 
to the question of enforcement, the council 
did not favor either money penalties or the 
prohibition by law of financial or other as- 
sistance to persons impeached; but it advised 
the withholding of such financial assistance 
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and the exertion of moral influence in favor 
of strict adherence to the contract. It did 
not view compulsory arbitration with favor. 
While it thought there is real danger that 
effective agreements cannot be maintained 
where there are many employers and workmen 
in the trade outside of the agreement, yet it 
favored the deveiopment of methods which 
would extend the operations of the agreement 
to all parts of the industry. It recommended 
that every trade agreement provide that a cer- 
tain number of days’ notice must be given by 
either party of an intended change affecting 
wages or hours; and that there should be no 
stoppage of work or alteration of the conditions 
of employment until investigation has been 
made by some agreed tribunal and its pro- 
nouncement made. 

SWITZERLAND. Very early in January Basel 
passed a law establishing a permanent board 
of arbitration of three non-partisan members. 
The law contained a clause making appearance 
of employers and employes before the board 
compulsory. It also provided that before a 
strike or lockout could be declared the matters 
in dispute must be submitted to review by the 
arbitration board. This principle was adopted 
from the Canadian trades disputes investigation 
act. A board similar to that created in Basel 
already existed in Zurich and succeeded in set- 
tling about three-fourths of all cases brought 
before it. The Zurich law provided that an 
award should become effective only when ac- 
cepted by both sides; and that surety might be 
exacted from both sides for the faithful execu- 
tion of the award. 

ARCHZEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA. See ARCHAEOLOGY. 

ARCHZEOLOGY. The past season has wit- 
nessed a consistent advance in the field of 
archeology. Most of the old sites have been 
worked, so that in certain places the excava- 
tions have come to a close, while in others there 
is still much to do. As will be seen the Ger- 
mans have carried on their explorations at 
Babylon with their usual thoroughness and 
Professor Butler has done equally brilliant 
work at the important site of Sardis. Italy, 
particularly the Palatine Hill in Rome, has 
proved to be an exhaustless source for the 
archeologist; the north, however—France, Ger- 
many, and England—has not yielded as much 
as in past years. 

MESOPOTAMIA. Assur, which has occupied 
the Germans for so many years, is still being 
explored. Last winter found the workmen en- 
gaged in uncovering the graves in the ancient 
cemetery, from which satisfactory results have 
been obtained. The tombs proved to be of 
large size laid up in well dressed stone that 
might do credit to any modern cemetery. These 
tombs were not found outside the city walls 
as is usually the case, but within so that they 
could be protected from desecration at the 
hands of an enemy. From this it would seem 
that they were destined for the royalty or 
nobility. In form the monuments are rectan- 
gular and enclose a chamber about four by eight 
feet. At one end and raised from the ground 
is a stone door which still can be turned in 
its sockets. The sides of the tombs are about 
ten feet in height and are used to support an 
arched roof. At El Ahmer, eighty miles south 
of Bagdad and a short distance from the river 
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Euphrates, the Abbé Genouillac has laid bare 
the ruins of the primitive city of Kiss, which 
is older than Babylon and in fact one of the 
oldest capitals of Babylonia. ln the middle 
of the great courtyard of the palace this 
scholar discovered the remains of a very high 
tower which was called the “Temple of the 
Foundation of Heaven and Earth." This mon- 
ument was sacred to the national god Zamama, 
and the Abbé Genouillac believes that in it he 
has the source of the Biblical legend of the 
tower of Babel, which was intended to reach 
from the earth to the heavens. Statuettes and 
vases found among the ruins show that the 
monument cannot be later than the time of 
Hammurabi. 

While the work of the Germans under Kol- 
dewy at Babylon has produced nothing spec- 
tacular this year, it marks the movement ever 
nearer to the complete clearing of the site—at 
which the excavators have been at work for 
the last fifteen years. What has been brought 
to light is that part of the city connected with 
the name of Nebuchadnezzar II. It is now pos- 
sible to follow the Sacred Way which led from 
the Ishtar Gate to the temple of Bel. The 
gate with its beautiful decoration of enamelled 
brick representing bulls, griffins, and unicorns, 
as wel as the temple itself belong to the 
sixth century B.c. The older city of Hammu- 
rabi has not yet been found—probably owing 
to the fact that it lies on some other part of 
the site. On the site of the temple of Bel the 
Germans have dug & deep pit at the bottom 
of which they have laid bare great arches 
which possibly may have supported the famous 
"hanging gardens" of legend. Beneath the 
houses in the city have been uncovered a num- 
ber of graves showing the practice of burying 
within the city limits. This was probably for 
some religious purpose. 

An interesting discovery has been made in 
one of the tablets from Nippur and now in 
the possession of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The tablet in question, which dates about 
2100 B.C. gives an account of the creation and 
the flood. According to this source a female 
divinity, Nintu by name, “created the black- 
headed (that is, human) race" ... “the 
fields of the ground produced abundance, the 
cattle and the four-legged beasts of the field 
artfully they (the gods) called into exist- 
ence.” After this the narrative goes on to say 
that the gods became angered at mankind for 
some wickedness and that “at that time Nin- 
tura wailed like a woman in travail. The 
holy Ishtar wailed on account of the people. 
Enki (the god of wisdom) held counsel with 
Anu and Nintura over the proposed destruc- 
tion of man. At this time Zingidda was king 
and high priest of Shurappak (which means 
‘the city of the last day of the flood’) and 
he bowed before the gods and prayed, pros- 
trating himself in humility, and daily and per- 
sonally he was in contact with them by means 
of dreams, and he conjured them daily by 
the name of heaven and earth.” Then comes 
a description of “ windstorms which possess 
great power, the rainstorms in their entirety 
went with them, and the storms were terrible. 
After seven days the rainstorm had stormed 
over the land and carried away the huge boat. 
Then the sun-god came forth shedding light 
over heaven and earth. Zingidda opened the 
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(roof) of his D and the light of the sun- 
god was let into the interior of the huge boat." 
When the storm had passed and the waters 
had subsided Zingidda prayed to the gods and 
sacrificed an ox and a sheep—apparently in 
answer to his prayers Enki and Nintu were 
able to persuade the gods to cease from their 
wrath. Zingidda himself is translated to an 
island in the Persian Gulf, where he lives in 
& kind of paradise. 

SYRIA AND PALESTINE. At Ain Shems, a 
mound on the main road from Jerusalem to 
the sea, Mackenzie and Newton have, they 
believe, uncovered the remains of Beth-She- 
mesh. The walls of the city have been laid 
bare. A mass of ashes which covered them 
leada to the supposition that they were de- 
stroyed by the Assyrian invasion of 701 B.c. 
Near by a road which crossed the mound in 
antiquity, is the shrine of Abu Meizar, which 
Newton thinks marks the spot where the ark 
rested on its arrival from Ekron, for a de- 
scription of the site well fits in with the ac- 
count in Samuel vi. 14. 

At Baalbek, where the Germans have been 
occupied for the past four years, much has 
been accomplished in the way of clearing up 
the site and strengthening the weak 1 
At Beth Jibrin in Palestine is reported the 
discovery of a painted rock-cut tomb antedat- 
ing the Christian era. The monument has 
places for two adult burials and two smaller 
ones probably for the interment of children. 
The central decoration of the tomb consists of 
a cross surrounded by a wreath and of bunches 
of grapes. According to Mackenzie, a natural 
section of the sea-threatened Askalon exhibits 
ten strata which he classes as pre-Semitie, 
early Canaanite, Canaanite, a burnt layer, 
Philistine, Crusader, and late Arabic. In the 
lowest stratum—the next to the bed rock—have 
been found fragments of pottery which possibly 
may date as far back as 2000 B.c. At this 
time the city seems to have had no wall. 
From the third, or Canaanite, stratum came a 
piece of an alabaster vase apparently of Egyp- 
tian manufacture and dating from the eight. 
eenth dynasty or later. At Jerusalem exca- 
vationg have been conducted on the site of the 
ruins bearing the name of Qusr Jalud. These 
ruins are generally believed to mark the aite 
of the tower Psephinus which is described in 
Josephus and stood at the northwest corner 
of the city of Jerusalem. 

EcvPT. Recent excavations have brought to 
light traces of a colony of pre-dynastic dwellers 
on the site of Abydos. Only a few inches be- 
low the sand was found a thick stratum min- 
gled with remains of burnt wood, potsherds, 
animals’ bones, and decaying vegetable matter. 
Among other finds were two hearths, about 
twenty inches in diameter, which were buried 
in ashes that contained also arrowheads, 
borers, scrapers, knives, and saws, as well as 
a small copper chisel. Besides these finds the 
excavators ran into a primitive furnace con- 
taining twenty-three jars, arranged twelve and 
eleven and, later on, another crowded with thir- 
ty-seven jars. The vessels were held in posi- 
tion by means of fire-bars of clay. Over the 
furnaces had been originally & roof, and the 
walls still showed the stoke holes. The fur- 
naces had been heated by means of twigs which 
were burned between the jars. From the fact 
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that charred remains of grain were found in 
the jars it is clear that the furnaces were 
employed for parching the whéat or rye used. 
On the same site was discovered a fourth dy- 
nasty cemetery, in which most of the tombs 
had never been violated. They consisted usu- 
ally of small brick buildings two feet in height 
and as a rule six feet square with a small 
enclosure on the eastern side. The actual 
grave was below. Tombs of the twelfth dy- 
nasty also came to light. In one of these was 
found a necklace of amethysts four feet in 
length. At Gizeh the expedition sent out by 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, and Harvard 
University has opened many tombs of impor- 
tance on the acropolis. Among these is that 
of Seshem-Nofer, which is one of the original 
series of mastabas. Its walls are standing al- 
most to the roof and exhibit some fine sculp- 
tures in relief. Near to the tomb of Seshem- 
Nofer was found a smaller mastaba, that of 
Ka-Nofer. This, together with a relief repre- 
senting a procession of dancing girls, taken 
from a nearby tomb, have been acquired by the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. During the 
past two winters Quibell’s work at Memphis 
has resulted in the uncovering in a small part 
of the cemetery of more than four hundred 
burials. These are uniform in character and 
for the most part belong to the second and 
third dynasties. The burial chamber was in 
the form of a house complete as possible 
even to the extent of a bathroom—so that the 
dead might have all the comforts to which he 
had been accustomed in life. The tombs had 
in many cases been previously rifled, but the 
excavators were still able to recover a number 
of bowls and dishes and a draught board. Some 
of the vases bore the names of kings, thus 
affording a dating for the cemetery. At Meroé 
Garstang found in the northeastern part of 
the city a postern gate and what in all proba- 
bility was a stairway which led up to the 
ramparts. In this same quarter of the city 
was also discovered the remains of a Roman 
bath equipped with a stone bathtub of modern 
form, and its heating apparatus. To the south- 
west the royal baths came to light, with their 
frigidarium and tepidarium which were fur- 
nished with ornamental seats. The 1 
pool was about six feet in depth, and decorate 
with glazed tiles and sculptures between the 
water spouts. Above were frescoes. Several 
statues, including one which resembles the 
“Nile” of the Vatican, were recovered from the 
building. The original structure dates from 
the second or third century and was rebuilt a 
century later. All the sculptures are of local 
execution. The buildings of the city fall chron- 
ologically into three periods— (1) from 700 
B.C. to 300 B.C., when Egyptian influence was 
paramount; (2) from 300 B.c. to 100 A.D., the 
time of Greek influence and (3) from 100 A. D. 
to 700 A. D., when Roman influence was felt. The 
city itself was destroyed somewhere about 700 
A.D. The expedition of Harvard University and 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts has discov- 
ered a pre-dynastic cemetery at Mesheikh. The 
bodies were placed in the tombs in contracted 
positions, wrapped in mats or leathern gar- 
ments and adorned with necklaces of shell, 
stones, primitive figures of animals, etc. 

The work of the Metropolitan Museum this 
year at Thebes in the concession of Assassif 
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was concerned with the attempt to find the 
valley temple of Mentuhotip and the causeway 
which led from it to the great temple next to 
Halshepsut's at Deit El Bahari. The avenue 
was found to be ninety meters wide and orna- 
mented on either side by a row of trees. Curi- 
ously enough, in order to insure the growth 
of the trees holes nearly thirty feet in depth 
were cut in the solid rock and filled with loam 
in which the stumps of the trees were still 
found in some places. When the length of 
the avenue, three-quarters of a mile, is borne 
in mind, the tremendous energy of the builders 
is at once appreciated. During the season a 
Ptolemaic cemetery, and a mortuary temple of 
the later Rameside kings of the twentieth dy- 
nasty, were found. 

ASIA MINOR. At Ephesos the recent work 
of excavation has been confined to the examina- 
tion of the “Double Church.” The earliest 
plan seems to belong to a building which may 
be the one referred to in a number of inscrip- 
tions as the “Museum.” This season at 
Didyma has seen the clearing of the mass of 
ruins which have covered the cella since the 
temple collapsed in the fifteenth century. 
Many new blocks of the frieze of griffins have 
been recovered. At Pergamon the Germans 
bave completed their excavations to the east 
of the Gymnasium. A large building, datin 
from the time of the kings, has been discovered, 
as well as three earlier rock-cut cisterns and 
a building of the same period containing a 
circular hall and a hypocaust that had been 
added later. 

The excavations of the Americans at Sardis 
under the direction of Professor Butler have 
been of great importance from the point of 
view of the history of art and of epigraphy. 
The digging about the temple of Artemis last 
year left the building more or less as if in a 
trench. This season’s campaign has extended 
the excavation in all directions so that now 
the temple stands in the midst of an open 
space. During the course of this work founda- 
tions of ‘houses on different levels were un- 
covered to the northwest. These belonged to 
different periods. To the north foundations of 
poor construction were encountered at high 
levels of Roman date, and in addition a mas- 
sive structure built of Roman concrete with 
thick walls and buttresses. To the east of 
the temple the workmen met with a precipitous 
mass of hard-packed earth, which is thought 
to be a great piece of the acropolis which 
probably slipped down at the time of the earth- 
quake of the year 17 A.D. and after being re- 
distributed at that time packed down again 
into its original hard condition. This was 
found not over 100 feet distant from the front 
of the temple. Since this obstruction precluded 
any further digging in that direction this year, 
attention was devoted to the clearing on the 
south where traces of walls and a Byzantine 
cemetery were laid bare. The excavations 
showed fairly consistently that the lower levels 
were marked by Lydian pottery, the next by 
Greek coins, and the upper levels by Roman 
and Byzantine pottery. It is possible that the 
temple of Zeus, which Butler hoped to find this 
year, may be concealed beneath the building 
of Roman concrete mentioned above as lying 
to the northeast of the temple. Toward the 
end of the season a row of foundations and 
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bases of monuments was uncovered extending 
northward from the north side of the temple 
in the direction of the great high-road running 
east and west. It is possible that this belongs 
to the Sacred Way, and if so it would mark 
the western side of a wide road running from 
the middle of the temple on its narrower side. 
At this point an important bi-lingual inserip- 
tion in Lydian and Greek, and two lions and 
an eagle (originally placed upon one pedestal) 
were discovered. Another important sculptural 
find from the northern edge of the Roman city 
consists of a sarcophagus of the Sidamara type. 
In the tombs of the old acropolis were found 
several hundred pieces of pottery, among which 
were many specimens of Lydian pottery of the 
sixth century B.c. and earlier. Among other ob- 
jects recovered from these tombs were an ivory 
ead of very archaic character, a small number 
of masks and figurines of the archaic and later 
periods, and bronze mirrors in some instances 
furnished with ivory handles. Particularly in- 
teresting were a number of very beautiful gold 
necklaces, small ornaments, and rings set with 
carnelian scarabs or furnished with gold seals. 
The most interesting find of all in the tombs 
consists of a set of placques and rosette of 
repoussé work. These came from one burial. 
There are six larger placques, each decorated 
with two seated, human-headed lions, with 
beards and wings, placed face to face and sup- 
porting a winged disk of Egyptian character— 
the whole design being framed in bands deco- 
rated with rosettes and crested battlements, 
Assyrian in style. The nine smaller placques 
are decorated with a design in the form of a 
walking sphinx. There are over forty rosettes 
and these are furnished with shanks at the 
back like buttons. The workmanship of 
the whole series is so fine that it shows up 
better when seen through a magnifying glass. 
GREECE. Although the Balkan War doubtless 
had much effect on archeological investigation 
in Greece, still much was accomplished by the 
Greek auuthorities. In Athens the Greeks have 
resumed the excavation of the Stoa of the 
Giants, which has not been touched since 1871. 
The eastern end has been found and the build- 
ing has been shown to be rectangular in form 
and surrounded by a wall. In its midst were 
the three giants with snake bodies on bases 
belonging to later times. Later evidences have 
been uncovered which suggest that the eastern 
part of the building was used for a dyeing 
establishment. Crete again this year has been 
the scene of much activity. The famous Idgan 
cave just above the village of Kamarais 
was thoroughly examined and much pottery of 
the Middle Minoan period was brought to light. 
At Cnossus, Evans (now Sir Arthur Evans) 
has carried on supplementary excavations for 
the purpose of clearing up certain questions 
connected with the stratification. In the 
* Queen's Megaron" two earlier pavements 
built on different systems came to light under 
the one previously known, and the same re- 
sults were obtained from excavations in the 
region of the Olive Press and in the Eastern 
Magazines and the West Central Court. In 
this quarter it is now clear that the Egyptian 
monument ‘of Abnub belongs to the second 
Middle Minoan period. Particularly interest- 
ing was the discovery of the “ Keep” of the 
earliest palace. At Gortyna the Italians have 
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completed the excavation of the Nympheum in 
the vicinity of the Pythium. This building, 
dating from imperial times, was restored in 
Byzantine days. Work on the Pretorium" 
or * Basilica," which lies to the eastward of 
the temple of Apollo, has resulted in a number 
of interesting inscriptions in honor of magis- 
trates of the province of Crete and Cyrene. 
To the north of the temple of Apollo was dis- 
covered a sanctuary of Isis dating from Plavian 
times. The building which bore the great 
Gortyn inscription has now been demonstrated 
to be an Odeum adapted by the Romans from 
an older circular structure. In the region be- 
tween the north side of the palace and the 
“agora” at Haghia Triada, Halbherr uncov- 
ered a large court which adjoined the Late 
Minoan I. palace. Beneath it was discovered 
remains of houses belonging to the time of 
transition from the Early to the Middle Mi- 
noan periods. To the southeast of the palace 
was found a chapel of the Late Minoan III. 
period. At Tylissos the Greeks have found 
a third building lying to the north of the pal- 
ace, the walls of which in many places stand 
to the height of about six feet. The house had 
a long corridor, which was crossed by others at 
right angles. Traces of a light shaft and a 
window were found and three double flights of 
stairs leading to the upper story. Directly 
under this house were Early Minoan walls. 

At Pagase in northern Greece thirty more 
painted gravestones have been recovered from 
the second of the three towers on the wall that 
were discovered last. Near this tower a beau- 
tiful marble head of the goddess Pasikrata was 
found in her temple. At Thermon seven houses 
with foundations of unhewn stone show a cul- 
ture comparable to that of the prehistoric vil- 
lages of Olympia, Eretria, and Ægina. The 
large elliptical building beneath the temple has 
been excavated so that now it can be made out 
to be an elongated ellipse divided into pronaos, 
cella, and apse. Thus, in the second millenium 
B.C., we find a forerunner of the apsidal tem- 
ple such as the Boulenterion at Olympia. One 
of the most interesting discoveries on this site 
is that the great temple, instead of having the 
normal number of two pediments, had only one 
and a pent roof substituted for the other. At 
Chrysovitza, near Thermon, has been found a 
series of reliefs representing a sacred feast at 
which a fat divinity reclines. Excavations car- 
ried on this year in Cephallenia to establish 
the identity of the island with the Homeric 
Ithaca have not been productive of results. At 
Corfu the work of clearing the temple of Ga- 
ritza has been continued. At Thebes work was 
confined to the western court of the Mycenean 
palace. 

At Tiryns the German Institute has cleared 
up the approach from the lower stronghold to 
the upper inside of the eastern circuit wall, 
and the relations between the earlier and the 
later palace have been studied by means of 
trial pits. It is now certain that the plan of 
the later palace was a new one and that the 
introduction of the large megaron was a new 
feature. Underneath the remains of the By- 
zantine church to the south of the great outer 
court were discovered some chambers which are 
related to the later palace. The most impor- 
tant results from this year's work at Tiryns 
came from pits sunk in the women's megaron. 
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Several definite strata were exposed, of which 
the lowest showed remains of a curved build- 
ing. In the four from the bottom were recov- 
ered a mass of vase fragments corresponding 
to those of the shaft graves at Mycene. The 
possibility of determining the nature of the 
building on the lower level is rather remote, 
owing to the superposition of the later palace. 
It has also been found that the altar in the 
great inner court was originally circular in 
orm and not a trench for sacrifices. In the 
megaron the base which Schliemann errone- 
ously designated as a “basin” is now known 
to be a support for the throne. The earlier 
palace is now dated in the Late Minoan I. or 
Late Minoan II. period; the later palace in the 
Late Minoan III. period. In the Argolio, the 
site of Oine has been located to the south of 
Karya, at modern Zenghalatio. At Elis slight 
remains have come to light. A submerged is- 
land has this year been located near the island 
of Lemnos. The archeologists sent by the 
Greek government have identifled it as the is- 
land of Chryseis. The time of its sinking was 
the beginning of the second century of our era. 

AFRICA. Near Bengazi a small Greek marble 
of Praxitelean style has been discovered. 

ITALY. One of the most interesting discov- 
eries of the year in Italy has been that of 
what seems certainly to be Horace's villa. Al- 
though many sites have been given for the fa- 
mous Sabine farm of Horace, excavations have 
been carried on for some time at the foot of 
Mt. Lucretilis at Licenza. As a result of two 
years’ work by Pasqui in this place the details 
of the villa have been pretty clearly made out. 
The building is rectangular in form and en- 
tirely surrounded by a double wall, of which 
the outer part was designed to resist landslides 
from Mt. Lucretilis and to protect the garden 
on the side toward the river. ‘she garden itself 
occupies some four-fifths of the villa and is still 
enclosed by a colonnade. In the centre of the 
garden is a large pool six feet deep and lined 
with blue tiles, which apparently was used for 
bathing purposes or as a fish pond. The villa 
proper is approached from the garden by a few 
broad steps and it is sheltered from the heat of 
the summer sun by a portico. The internal 
arrangements of the villa are such that the 
right half of the building was occupied by 
Horace and his guests, while the other was 
given over to the servants. In the owner's 
quarters were found several bedrooms and a 
large dining-room decorated with marble mo- 
saics in the style of the Augustan period. In 
the servants' quarters was found the coldarium, 
or hot bath, for men and women. The discov- 
ery of beautifully sculptured marbles in the 
débris covering the building leads to the sup- 
position that the estate was not as mean as 
one might judge from Horace’s writings. The 
villa has unfortunately suffered much by the 
building of publie baths here in the time of 
Vespasian, and in our own time by the removal 
of stone by the priest of Licenza in 1857 in 
order to build the church of this town. Lom- 
bardic and Gothic remains have also been found 
here. 

At Monte Cavo a second-century cemetery has 
yielded a gladiator clad in iron armor. At 
Ostia, in the excavation of the nortico behind 
the theatre, the mosaies of three more corpora- 
tions have come to light. These are the navi- 
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cularit misuensts, the navicularii of Hippo Diar- 
rhytus, and of Misluvium in Mauritania. On 
the Via dei Vigili a large room has been exca- 
vated and a mosaic pavement brought to light 
representing four dolphins flanked by symbolic 
designations of the provinces with which Ostia 
had most intercourse, namely, Sicily, Africa, 
Spain, and Egypt. In Rome much has been 
accomplished. Between the peribolus of the 
Baths of Caracalla and the baths themselves, 
the excavators have discovered a cystus. 
Among the finds made on this site are a copy 
of a Polyclitan bronze, and the upper portion 
of a head copied from the “ Hermes Propylaius” 
of Alcamenes, A library with niches for 
amaria and imagines was also uncovered. 
Under the basilica of the Flavian Palace, Boni 
has discovered two narrow staircases which 
lead to & piscina, which was a reservoir of 
five divisions. This reservoir is still complete, 
even to its water-tight cement coating, in spite 
of the fact that it was built in the time of 
Nero, who used it to preserve rare sea fish for 
his table. Also on the Palatine a house of 
imperial times has been opened. Inscriptions, 
together with other evidence lead to the belief 
that it was the residence of Tiberius Cesar and 
Julia, the daughter of Augustus. The equip- 
ment, which was luxurious, included a large 
bathtub and hot and cold water supplies. An- 
other, and perhaps more interesting, discovery 
in this quarter is that of Nero’s revolving 
dining-room. In searching for the machine- 
room Boni found three vertical shafts, one of 
which was over one hundred and twenty feet 
deep. Nearby was also found a tank with a 
chamber twenty by sixty feet, twenty feet below 
it. In the latter were stones with cogs on a 
horizontal bed. This is thought to have been 
the “machine ”-room. Particularly interesting 
was the discovery under the Palace of Domi- 
tian of frescoes representing the landing of 
Helen of Troy. In the basement was discov- 
ered n of an imperial throne. By descend- 
ing through a hall in the centre of the atrium 
access was given to beautifully plastered gal- 
leries. At Sutri, near Rome, a peasant found 
in his field a very beautiful bronze figure of 
a youth doing up his hair. It is but two feet 
seven inches in height. The workmanship is 
Greco-Roman, but it goes back in type to some 
Praxitelean model of the fourth century. 

On the east side of the “Street of Abun- 
dance” in Pompeii, at the crossing of the roads 
which run between insule vi. and vii. of regio 
i. and insule vii. and xi. of regio ix., the exca- 
vators discovered a shrine in which were fres- 
coes representing in a frieze the Dei Consentes 
or Penates Publici of Pompeii. These as they 
follow the frescoes are Jupiter, Juno, Mars, 
Minerva, Hercules, Venus, Mercury, Proserpina, 
Vulcan, Ares, Apollo, and Diana. On one side 
of the shrine is a painting depicting a sacri- 
fice by vict, magistri, and ministri vici, et com- 
piti, while an inscription gives the names of 
four members of the collegium compiti for a 
year not much before 79 a. D. The street be- 
tween insule vi. and vii. was found to have 
been closed by a wooden door, while three blocks 
of tufa sufficed to prevent the passage of ve- 
hieles. Many election notices were found near 
by, and at least in one instance the writer felt 
inspired to fall into verse. The terror of the 
last days of the city has once more been 
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brought home to us by the finding, just outside 
the Porta Nolana, of the body of a man lying 
on his back, with legs raised and hands clasp- 
ing & branch, as if, in his desperation, he had 
climbed a tree in his efforts to escape, but, 
overcome by the fumes, had fallen, tearing 
away the branch as he fell. A second-story 
dining-room has been found which has several 
interesting features. The front of the room 
overhung the street, while below it were two 
passages, of which one led by a staircase to 
the dining-room, while the other led to a shop. 
At one end of the dinihg-room fragments of 
drinking-vessels for birds were found, suggest- 
ing that this part of the room was used as an 
aviary, 

GERMANY. At Eberswalde, near Berlin, a 
clay vessel a few inches deep was found in 
which were seventy-eight ohjects of massive 
gold, such as drinking-cups, rings, etc. It is 
possible that these are Phenician objects which 
came to Germany by way of the Baltic. 

ARCHITECTS, AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF, 
NEW ORLEANS CONVENTION OF. See ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 

ARCHITECTURE. In this field the year 
1913 has no specially noteworthy achievement 
to record. The total volume of building to its 
credit appeared to have been below rather than 
above the average of recent years. The disas- 
trous Balkan wars not only put a stop to 
architectural activity in the regions directly 
affected, but disturbed the balances of capital 
in the great financial centres of Europe, vastly 
increasing the burdens of taxation in France, 
Germany, and Austria by provoking a tremen- 
dous increase in armaments. In the United 
States capital showed itself unusually timid 
regarding new enterprises, especially in the 
East. Never since the great strikes and lock- 
outs of the building trades in 1903-1904 has 
the volume of building fallen so low in New 
York City, where many architects either prac- 
. tically closed their offices or reduced their 
drafting-room forces to a mere skeleton of the 
usual staff. In the West, particularly on the 
Pacific Coast, the falling off was much less no- 
ticeable. 

A detailed account of buildings begun or com- 
pieted in the various countries of the world 
during the year 1913 is impracticable, because 
of the incompleteness of the records of con- 
temporary work in the architectural journals 
as the YEAR Book goes to press. Owing, more- 
over, to their frequent failure to date the 
1 8 8 they illustrate or describe, the com- 
piler of this article cannot claim chronological 
accuracy as to the works hereinafter listed. 
They are all, however, recent works, though 
some may have been completed before 1913, 
and doubtless not a few important buildings of 
the year have been left out of the account. 

THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. The most 
interesting and yet disappointing architectural 
event of the year was the negative result of the 
important competition for the gigantic Court 
House to be erected on the proposed new civic 
centre in New York. The winner of the com- 
petition, which was admirably conducted, was 
Mr. Guy Lowell, of Boston, whose extraordi- 
nary design for a vast circular edifice provided 
in a remarkably ingenious and skillful way 
accommodation for the fifty-four courts required 
to be housed therein. Unfortunately the Su- 
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preme Court justices, whose approval had been 
stipulated as necessary to the final adoption 
and execution of the jury’s award, rejected the 
design absolutely and dismissed the architect, 
with the solatium of the specified forfeit to be 
paid him for non-employment. The entire 
project was thus thrown back to where it was 
two years before, if not indefinitely postponed. 

The most important edifice completed in 1913 
was the new Grand Central railway terminal 
in New York (Warren and Wetmore). While 
this hardly rivals in size, cost, or scale the 
colossal Pennsylvania Station (see Year Book 
for 1911), it is a magnificent edifice, remark- 
able especially for its concourse and waiting- 
room and the admirable arrangement of its 
many tracks on two levels. It is the domi- 
nant feature of an imposing group of build- 
ings surrounding a grand plaza extending to 
the north, which includes the new Biltmore 
Hotel, completed at the very close of the year. 

For the great Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine in the same city a new chapel in Ren- 
aissance style, by Carrére and Hastings, was 
nearly completed, and the adjoining diocesan 
buildings—Choir School, Deanery, and Synodal 
Hall, all three by R. A. Cram, the present 
diocesan architect—were completed and occu- 
pied. Later, Mr. Cram’s designs for the com- 
pletion of the cathedral (nave, transepts, and 
crossing) were exhibited and provoked much 
discussion. Of at least equal importance was 
the completion of the new St. Thomas’s Church 
on Fifth Avenue, by Cram, Goodhue, and Fer- 

son; the only stone-vaulted church in New 

ork, if not in the United States, and a dis- 


tinctly notable achievement in the French 
Gothic style. Several other churches, by 
Goodhue, Ludlow, and Peabody, and others, 


were begun or completed in various versions of 
the Gothic styles, illustrating the growing 
vogue of the modern Gothic revival. Among 
public buildings the new Municipal Offices 
Building in New York, by McKim, Mead, and 
White, under construction for four years, was 
completed and in part occupied. It stood con- 
spicuously first in size, beauty, and importance. 
(See ARCHITECTURE, YEAR Book, 1909.) The 
fine new Post Office by the same firm, on Eighth 
Avenue, opposite the Pennsylvania Station, was 
completed, though the old downtown Post Office 
was not wholly discontinued. The same archi- 
tects were also the designers of the new School 
of Journalism and the Furnald Hall Dormi- 
tory of Columbia University. 

The Maine Monument, commemorating the 
sinking of the Maine in Havana Harbor on 
February 24, 1898, was not quite completed 
on the fifteenth anniversary of that event, but 
was unveiled somewhat later. It stands at the 
entrance to Central Park, and is the joint work 
of H. V. Magonigle, architect, and A. Piccinilli, 
sculptor. 

In the field of commercial architecture the 
most important item in New York was the 
beginning of work on the new Equitable Build- 
ing, on the site of the building burned in 1911. 
It will cover the largest area of any one com- 
mercial structure in New York, and will be a 
“skyscraper,” though not competing with the 
Woolworth and Singer buildings. The multi- 
plication of loft buildings and hotels continued, 
though not on the scale of recent years. It 
was observable that matt-glazed white terra- 
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cotta was increasingly used for the exteriors 
of loft buildings, not always with highly artis- 
tic resulta. Gothic details, freely treated, seem 
also to find increasing favor in commercial 
architecture. 

Outside of New York the most important 
architectural enterprise on foot was the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition at San Francisco. Owing 
no doubt to the overdoing of expositions in re- 
cent years, it had attracted less attention than 
it deserved, at least in the too self-centred East. 
It was to be arranged on the group plan around 
distinctive courts (e.g. “ Court of the Four Sea- 
sons," by H. Bacon, of New York; Court of 
Flowers,” by G. W. Kilham, of Boston, etc.), 
and to be adorned by an “ Echo Tower,” by L. 
C. Mullgardt. The architecture was to be 
bighly ornate, lacking somewhat in the unity 
of effect hitherto sought in recent expositions. 

Among the most important of recent build- 
ings at Chicago was the Hotel Blackstone, the 
largest and finest of a number of new hotels 
opened during the year in the Middle West and 
South. 


Architecture seemed to have been fairly 
prosperous on the Pacific Coast. Early in the 
year Los Angeles was E permita for new 
buildings at the rate of 40 per day, including 
one for the erection of a huge family hotel, the 
Casa del Carmine Real, with 900 rooms. The 
disastrous tornado at Omaha, which wrecked 
642 houses and damaged over 1600 others, was 
followed by an energetic rebuilding. Fargo, 
N. D., reported an unusual architectural activ- 
ity—a bank, several stores, an auditorium, and 
an opera house being among the new enter- 
prises. At Seattle the L. C. Smith building, a 
42-story skyscraper which had been two years 
in building, was completed near the end of the 
year. It is a tower somewhat of the New York 
type, and was probably the tallest building west 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

In the South there was probably a normal 
activity, especially in hotel building, exemplified 
by the Wade Hampton, begun at Charleston, to 
cost a million dollars, the Georgian Terrace at 
Atlanta, by W. L. Stoddart, and many others. 
Charleston also announced the beginning of a 
costly yacht club building; but in general the 
Southern architecture was not rully reported in 
the professional journals. 

In the national capital the year witnessed the 
completion of the fine new city Post Office, a 
marble structure near the Union Railway Sta- 
tion, and of the Scottish Rite Masonic Temple, 
by J. R. Pope. From Boston the most impor- 
tant items were the completion and opening 
of the huge Copley Plaza Hotel, by H. J. Hard- 
enbergh, near Trinity Church, and the comple- 
tion of the Perkins Institution for the Blind, 
a group of Gothic buildings by R. C. Sturgis. 
In Albany the important competition for a new 
Court House was won by Hoppin and Koen, of 
New York. 

The colleges and universities have had about 
the usual amount of additions to their build- 
ings. The most important was the completion 
of the extensive and impressive group for the 
Graduate School of Princeton University, by 
Cram, Goodhue, and Ferguson, a vast quadrangle 
with dormitories, class-rooms, seminars, library, 
director’s residence, and Cleveland Memorial 
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brew Union College, by A. L. Fechheimer; at 
Vassar College a new students’ building, by 
McKim, Mead, and White; at Cornell new resi- 
dential halls, by Day Brothers and Klauder; and 
at West Point progress on the buildings of the 
Military Academy, are among other educational 
buildings reported. Architectural improvements 
connected with city planning are reported under 
that title. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS at 
its recent convention at New Orleans reorgan- 
ized its administrative offices, elected R. Clips- 
ton Sturgis, of Boston, president, and D. Knick- 
erbocker Boyd, of Philadelphia, secretary; and 
without reaching a final decision discussed at 
considerable length three important questions: 
The establishment of a national bureau or de- 
partment of fine arts; the adoption of the Eng- 
lish system of quantity surveying, and a new 
basis for the schedule of professional charges. 
All these questions are attracting much atten- 
tion in the United States at present. 

CANADA. Aside from the usual activity there 
was reported an important competition for a 
city hall for Winnipeg, Manitoba, to cost $3, 
000,000, and the erection of a building for the 
Imperial Bank of Canada, also at Winnipeg, 
by Darling and Pearson. The same architects 
were also the designers of the new Convocation 
Hall for Toronto University. The commission 
for some new builaings for the University of 
Manitoba was awarded to local architects in 
Winnipeg. This university established a de- 
partment of agriculture, under the charge of 
Professor A. 4. Stoughton, of New York. At 
Regina (Sask.), a large hotel and railway sta- 
tion was begun. 

Europe. In Great Britain there was consid- 
erable building for educational institutions. 
Among new edifices of this class begun or com- 
pleted were: An elementary teachers’ training 
college at Hull (Crouch, Butler, and Savage); a 
diocesan college at Galway, Ireland, by W. A. 
Scott; a new technical institute at Cardiff, 
Wales, by Jones and Thomas; at Glasgow a new 
training college, by Honeyman, Keppie, and 
Mackintosh; at Birmingham a group of build- 
ings for the Bluecoat School, by M. O. Type; 
and at Cambridge an interesting new quad- 
rangle for Cheshunt College, by H. Grayson. 
From London the most important items appeared 
to be the beginning of work on Sir Aston Webb's 
new facade for Buckingham Palace; the ad- 
vancement of work on the Marylebone Town 
Hall the County Council Building, the vast 
group of King's College Hospita! at Denmark 
Hill, by W. A. Pite; the completion of a build- 
ing for the School of Architecture of University 
College, the new Middlesex Guildhall in West- 
minster, by Gibson, Skipworth, and Gordon; and 
a new building for the Institute of Civil En- 
gineers, in neo-classic style, by J. Miller. 
Liverpool began the erection of a new tuber- 
culosis hospital and continued work on the 
cathedral; Devenport selected a design for a 
new municipal building, by Ashley and New- 
man; Glasgow initiated a project for extensive 
additions to the municipal building; and Man- 
chester began the erection of a new theatre by 
Farquhar, Richardson, and Gill. 

Architectural education was being rapidly 
developed in England. During 1913 the de- 
partment of architecture of Sheffield University 
was transferred from the faculty of applied sci- 
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ence to that of fine arts (following thus the 
example of Columbia in 1904); the two schools 
of University College and King’s College at 
London were consolidated and housed in the 
new building of University College previously 
mentioned; Cambridge University, following 
also the example of Columbia, authorized the 
acceptance of two years of architectural studies 
as counting towards the degree of bachelor of 
arts; and the first “atelier” after the Beaux- 
Arts fashion was established, with Arthur 
Davis as “ patron.” 

In the field of historic architecture much 
concern was aroused in London by the precari- 
ous condition of two famous buildings. St. 
Paul’s Cathedral was found to be seriously 
menaced by the settling of its foundations, 
owing to the draining away of subterranean 
water by various excavations near by (a result 
which has also in New Orleans, following the 
completion of the new sewerage system of that 
city, caused the settling of the foundations of 
the old cathedral, which was in great danger 
therefrom). The superb timber ceiling of 
Westminster Hall was found to be riddled with 
worm-holes, though perfectly sound not many 
years ago, and the collapse of that precious 
medieval construction (1399-1495) was feared 
to be imminent. Extensive excavations at Old 
Sarum, near Salisbury, have uncovered the 
ruins of William the Conqueror’s fortress, and 
of Bishop Oswald’s church—the original cathe- 
dral of the diocese. The establishment of a 
ministry of fine arts has been actively discussed 
during the year. The question of the registra- 
tion of architects, also vigorously agitated, has 
made little progress. 

In Germany there was about the usual activ- 
ity in the same lines as in recent years, and 
the same tendencies manifested themselves. The 
* Moderne Kunst" produced, among many very 
eccentric and bizarre edifices, some excellent 
department stores and warehouses; e.g. the 
Iietz Wahrenhaus at Hamburg, by Cremer and 
Wolfenstein; while a new museum for König- 

atz displayed this movement in its most viru- 
fent form. Many new townhalls were begun 
or completed, among them those for Landsberg, 
Iietz, Lembach, and Döbeln; 
(ball of records) for Schwerin; a Cinema thea- 
ter of considerable importance for Charlotten- 
burg (Berlin), by Oskar Kaufmann; and plans 
were adopted for & group of buildings for the 
Düsseldorf Art Academy, by Wach and Beck. 
Among the best works, as usual, were those of 
an industrial or utilitarian character, like the 
fine new Bismarck Bridge at Saarbrück, and & 
number of excellent factory buildings. The 
work of town-planning, especially of new gar- 
den-suburbs of large cities, continued with very 
varied results; in many cases an excellent lay- 
out was vitiated by the ugliness or monotony 
of the houses designed for it. The German 
architects seemed to find it hard to occupy the 
middle ground between innocuous mediocrity 
and a wholly eccentric and extreme originality 
of design. This was conspicuous in the draw- 
ings exhibited in the recent great Jubildums 
Kunstausstellung at Berlin. 

Considerable excitement was aroused by the 
interference of the Kaiser in the award of the 
competition for the new embassy to be built at 
Washington. The designs submitted were of 
indifferent merit; the prize was awarded to 
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Bruno Möhring for a design which was so un- 
acceptable to the Kaiser that he ignored the 
jury’s award and gave the commission outright 
to the court architect, Herr von Shue. This 
action, deplorable from the point of view of 
professional ethics, will doubtless result to the 
advantage of the architecture of Washington. 

There was much activity in Austria, both in 
Vienna and Budapest, and in the smaller cities. 
The veteran Otto Wagner was the architect of 
the new Lupus Hospital at Vienna; the Wiener 
Bankverein erected a fine “palace” by Gotthief 
and Neumann, and Karl Hoffmann was the 
architect of the great new Kaiser Franz Josef 
Museum at Vienna, At Budapest, besides the 
huge new Imperial Palace, an imposing block 
of buildings not hitherto reported, we note a 
Reformed church, by Achay Alabar, and the new 
Hungarian Merchants’ Union, by Bela Lajta, 
marked by the extreme eccentric ugliness of 
which that architect is an unrivaled master. 

From France is reported a large volume of 
official architecture in Paris, Bordeaux, Ver- 
sailles, Nancy, and many smaller cities—hospi- 
tals, asylums, town halls, schools, etc. The 
most important building of the year at Paris 
was the Théatre des Champs Elysées, by Bon- 
vard and Vandevelde, whose singularly stiff and 
unsympathetic lines, art nouveau disregard of 
all traditional forms, and inharmonious deco- 
ration excited much heated controversy. Addi- 
tional wings for contagious diseases have been 
built at the Hopital St. Joseph, of a straight- 
forward and pleasing architecture, by P. André. 
Competitions have been held for cheap tene- 
ment-house blocks, and projects actively dis- 
cussed for the layout of aera suburbs at 
and near the site of the present fortifications. 
At Bordeaux a vast bl of handsome bar- 
racks was completed for the gendarmerie, by 
M. Gervais; at Villejuif an extensive asylum 
for the aged, by J. Mouze, and plans prepared 
for suburbs for Nancy and Dunkerque (Bel- 
gium). 

In Belgium interest centred in the exposi- 
tion at Ghent, and the improvements in that 
city in connection therewith, including the com- 
letion of the Post Office. The exposition build- 
ings were in the main by O. Van de Voorde; 
the Colonial Palace by M. Caluwaerts. 

From other parts of the world available re- 
ports have been meagre. In India the Town 
Planning Commission, consisting of Capt. G. 
S. C. Swinton, J. A. Brodie, and the architect, 
S. Lutyens, charged with the selection of a site 
for the new capital at Delhi, have adopted 
finally the so-called northern site, south and 
southwest of the present city, near the Jumna, 
placing the government centre on Raisina Hill. 
The controversy as to architectural] style still 
continued, but was likely to eventuate in a 
group of neo-classic buildings. In South Africa 
the erection of important buildings continued 
at Cape Town, Pretoria, and other cities; nota- 
bly the Union Buildings, by Herbert Baker, on 
Menjeskop at Pretoria (railroad station, post 
office, hemicycle, etc.), and the cathedral at 
Uganda, by Beresford Pite. A great public 
library was erected at Melbourne, Australia 
(Bates, Peebles, and Smart), with the largest 
concrete dome as yet attempted anywhere, 124 
feet 6 inches in span 

From other countries the records available 
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have been too fragmentary to permit of men- 
tion. 

NecroLtocy. The losses to the architectural 

rofession by death have been notable: In 

rance, Constant Moyaux, architect of many 
buildings, including the new Cour des Comptes 
at Paris; in England, John Belcher, best known 
in America as collaborator in Belcher and Ma- 
cartney’s The Later Renaissance Architecture of 
England; in Germany, Heine Schneider, a dis- 
tinguished specialist in hospital architecture; 
in the United States, L. de C. Bergh, W. P. P. 
Longfellow, and the veteran George B. Post, 
besides many others of lesser note. See NE- 
CROLOGY, also FOUNDATIONS. 

ARC LAMPS. See ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 

ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS. See PoLAR 
EXPLORATION. 

ARGENTINA. A federal republic of South 
America. The capital is Buenos Aires, co-ex- 
tensive with the Federal District. 

AREA AND POPULATION. Argentina consists 
of fourteen provinces, ten territories, and the 
Federal District. The area is known only ap- 
proximately; a recent planimetric calculation 
places it at 2,806,400 square kilometers (1,- 
083,551 square miles). Another calculation, 
made at the graphical institute of the Uni- 
versity of La Plata, places the area at 2,789,402 
square kilometers (1,077,011 square miles). The 
last general census (1896) returned 3,954,911 
inhabitants (exclusive of an estimated 90,000 
not enumerated); an estimate of the total 
population, December 31, 1910, was 7,121,822 
(of whom some 30,000 uncivilized Indians). 

It is clear that the number of inhabitants 
is not known even approximately; for an esti- 
mate of December 31, 1912, reported as official, 
placed it at 8,700,000. An increase of nearly 
1,580,000 in two years is not plausible. In 
the provinces, the greatest density is in Tucu- 
mán, reported at 13 per sq. km. in 1910; Santa 
Fé, 7; Buenos Aires and Entre Ríos, each 6; 
Corrientes, 4.7; Córdoba, 3.5. The city of 
Buenos Aires, with an area of about 72 square 
miles, had an estimated population of 1,444,082 
on April 1, 1913. Other cities, with recent es- 
timates of population, are: Rosario, 220,000; 
La Plata, 99,766; Córdoba, about 100,000; Avel- 
laneda, 87,000; Tucumán, 78,695; Bahfa Blanca, 
72,706; Mendoza, 60,000; Santa Fé, 48,600; 
Salta, 40,000; Paraná, 35,857; Corrientes, 30, 
000. 

In the period of 1857-1911, immigrants by sea 
numbered 3,924,952, and emigrants 1,156,871. 
Of the immigrants, 2,052,925 were Italians, 
1,132,460 Spaniards, 201,732 French, and 116, 
827 Russians. In 1910 immigrants and emi- 
grants numbered 289,640 and 97,854, respec- 
tively; in 1911, 225,772 and 120,709. Immi- 
grants in 1912 numbered 323,403, of whom 165,- 
662 were Spaniards, 80,583 Italians, 20,832 
Russians, and 19,792 subjects of Turkey. The 
government encourages immigration, but ad- 
vises all newcomers to go to the rural districts, 
where agricultural labor is in demand, rather 
than remain in the cities, especially Buenos 
Aires, where they are not needed and where 
prices are excessive. 

EpvcATION. In 1911 about 45 per cent. of 
the children of school age were in attendance, 
and of these only about 13 per cent. could read 
and write. About 50 per cent. of the inhabi- 
tants over six years old are illiterate. In 1911 
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the reported number of primary schools (pub- 
lic and private) was 7183, with 22,456 teach- 
ers and 746,725 pupils. For secondary educa- 
tion the government maintains 27 national col- 
leges (10,227 students). There are 62 normal 
schools (about 6000 students) and some 20 
schools for special and technical instruction. 
Higher and professional instruction is provided 
by the three national universities at Buenos 
Aires, La Plata, and Córdoba and provincial 
universities at Santa Fé and Paraná (total 
students, over 7300, the majority of whom be- 
ing at Buenos Aires). 

NDUSTRIES. The prosperity of Argentina is 
due to its agriculture and stock- raising; of 
these, agriculture in recent years has made the 
more notable progress and continually forces 
the grazing industry farther from the large 
centres of population. There is little mining. 
Milling and meat-packing are large industries. 
The area under cultivation in the year 1911-12 
was about 21,884,000 hectares, or 1,109,000 
hectares more than ir the preceding year. 
The area under alfalfa was 5,955,000 hectares. 
The following are other important crops, with 
area in thousands of hectares, production in 
metric quintals, and yield per hectare in 


1911-12: 
— — 
Hectares Quintals 8. 
1911-12 1912-13 1911-12 1912-18 Fi 
Wheat 6,897 6,918 45,230,000 54,000,000 6.6 
Oats...... 1,031 1,192 10,040,000 16,820,000 9.7 
Corn..... 8,422 3,830 75,150,000 50,000,000 22.0 
Flaxseed. 1,630 1,733 6,724,000 11,300,000 3.5 


In 1911-12 the alfalfa crop was 4,038,320 
metric tons; raw sugar, 180,800 tons; wine, 3,- 
876,369 hectoliters. The total estimated value 
of agricultural (and forestal) crops in 1911-12 
was 672,912,190 pesos gold; of this amount 
230,320,367 pesos was credited to the province 
of Buenos Aires, 138,187,150 to Santa Fé, 100,- 
324,570 to Córdoba, 38,846,037 to Mendoza, 33,- 
438,940 to Entre Rfos, and 30,839,380 to Tucu- 
mán. Livestock (estimate of December 31, 
1911): 28,786,168 cattle, 8,894,031 horses, 534,- 
813 mules, 319,315 asses, 67,383,952 sheep, 4, 
301,955 goats, 2,900,000 swine. As a sheep- 
raising country, Argentina ranks second, Aus- 
tralia being first, the number of sheep in 1910 
is stated at 67,383,952. The value of stock- 
raising products in 1911-12 was estimated at 
394,917,922 pesos gold, of which 183.319,391 

esos was credited to Buenos Aires province, 
46,961,095 to Entre Rfos, 35,875,753 to Córdoba, 
35,034,437 to Santa Fé, and 19,371,037 to Cor- 
rientes. 

CoMMERCE. In 1912 imports and exports 
were valued at 384,853,469 and 480,391,256 
pesos gold, exclusive of coin and bullion. Par 
value of the peso is 96.447 cents. Imports and 
exports of merchandise have been as follows, 
in thousands of pesos gold: 


1902 1907 1910 1911 1912 
Imports....103,039 285,861 351.771 366,811 384,853 
Exports....179,487 296,204 372,626 324,698 480,391 


Imports and exports of coin and bullion have 
been: 1909, 67,454,000 and 1,247,000 pesos; 
1910, 37,028.000 and 1,670,000; 1911, 12,764,- 
000 and 3,009,000; 1912, 36,078,000 and 586,000. 
Principal classifled imports in 1911 and 1912, 
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in thousands of pesos gold: Textiles and manu- 
factures thereof, 69,698 and 78,370; iron and 
steel and manufactures thereof, 43,086 and 45,- 
998; earthenware, earths, stone, coal, etc., 33,- 
202 and 33,617; vehicles and railway equip- 
ment, 36,865 and 32,799; building materials, 
33,789 and 31,265; food products, 29,337 and 
30,140; oil, grease, etc., 15,890 and 18,446; 
wines, liquors, and other beverages, 13,799 and 
14,677; metals and manufactures thereof 
(other than iron and steel), 15,480 and 14,367; 
chemicals, drugs, etc., 12,178 and 14,281; ag- 
ricultural implements and machinery, 13,692 
and 12,552; timber, woods, straw, and manu- 
factures thereof, 10,401 and 9888; paper and 
manufactures thereof, 8670 and 9867; electrical 
apparatus, 6683 and 9309; tobacco, 5892 and 
7594. Subdivision of textile import in 1912: 
Cotton, 38,138; wool, 14,374; silk, 6548; other, 
19,310. Iron and steel in 1912: Primary and 
relatively primary material, 22,343; manufac- 
tures, 23,655. Value (in thousands of pesos) 
of the largest specific imports in 1912: Coal, 
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25,956; colored woven prints, 10, 690; ges d 


8658; pitch pine, 8461; machinery, 6986; ga 
vanized iron, 6384. 

Argentine exports are classified under six 
heads, as follows (in thousands of pesos) : 


1909 1910 1911 1912 
Agricultural ..... 230,504 196,582 139,764 278,187 
Pastoral ......... 3,548 161,007 168.395 188,216 
Forest ........... 8,927 10,565 12,255 8,983 
Fish and game... 752 1,429 1,663 2,008 

Mineral .......... 743 64 565 28 
Miscellaneous . 2,876 2,505 2,055 2,712 
Total ....... . . . . 397,351 372,625 324,698 480.391 


Class ifled agricultural exports in 1911 and 
1912, in thousands of pesos: Primary products, 
129,711 and 264,495; elaborated products, 4828 
and 7135; by-products, 5225 and 6556 ;—classi- 
fied pastoral exports: Ordinary animal products, 
137,383 and 155,028; elaborated animal prod- 
ucts, 17,640 and 19,780; live animals, 9460 and 
10,965; by-products, 3911 and 2443. The meat 
export (including livestock) of Argentina in- 
creased from 6,684,945 pesos gold in 1885 to 
56,502,816 in 1912; in 1903 the export of the 
four principal agricultural products—wheat, 
corn, linseed, and oats—was 96,224,509 pesos, 
and in 1912 262,815,449. The development of 
the leading exports is shown below, in thou- 
sands of pesos: 


1902 1910 1911 1912 

Sr s e wa „994 60,26 2,767 108,908 
Wheat ............. 18,585 72,202 $80,675 a 
Wool! 45,811 58.848 50.494 68,149 
Cowhides ........... 5,167 30,711 34,440 42, 130 
Frozen and chilled 

beef .............. 7,002 25,371 31,283 34.285 
Linseed ............ 17,841 44,604 33,580 34,214 
GG 8 503 8,143 11,666 21.859 
Rendered tallow and 

gr ease 6.209 9.537 11.768 11,315 
Cattle 2.848 4,056 8,201 9,140 
Sheepskins ......... 8,487 8.624 7,761 8,52 
Wheat flour......... 1,604 4,947 4,739 6,926 
Bran’: 492€. xai 1,727 4,522 4,612 5,94 
Frozen mutton...... 6,406 6,008 6,873 5.614 
Quebracho extract. . 910 4.429 4.980 4.837 
Quebracho logs 477 „604 6.897 3.569 
Horse halr.......... „0665 1,335 1,582 2,111 
Canned meat........ 164 1.215 1,641 1,770 
Butter ............. 1278 1,151 558 1,471 
Goatskins .......... 1116 1,313 1,284 1,461 
Whale oll........... ad ee 889 1,206 1,438 
Jerked been 2,047 1.033 1,662 1.401 
Powdered meat..... ..... 1,268 90 1,350 
Meat extract....... 693 3.047 1,031 1,224 
Sundry frozen meats 164 122 947 1.018 
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Imports and exports by countries, in thou- 
sands of pesos: 


E 

1911 1912 1911 1912 

United Kingdom. 108,637 118,669 91,841 121.373 
Germany ........ ,862 63,942 43,07 3,99 
United States. 52,353 59,127 24, 300 2,391 
ANCE .......... 8,027 37,619 39,692 36,052 
Ita 29,846 32,487 13,587 21, 148 
Belgium ......... 485 20,371 35,626 37,258 
Spain ........... 279 11.928 2,178 3.582 
Brazil 461 9,547 17,824 22,646 
Austria-Hungary. 4,304 3,477 2,39 2,89 
Netherlands 2,97 3,442 6,440 16,027 
ruguay .......« 8,070 2,497 2,341 4,714 
Sweden .......... 1,667 2,290 1,004 1,496 
For orders....... ‘eas e.s... 36,357 114,904 

Total, including 

Other ........ 306,811 384,853 824,698 480,891 


The exports “for orders” are not recorded 
at the Argentina ports as for specific countries, 
but are subject to cable or other orders as to 
final destination. Nearly all of these ship- 
ments reach the western European countries 
ultimately and in about the same proportion 
as the direct shipments given in the table 
above. The following ngures show the per- 
centage of imports and exports as shared by 
the more important countries: 


Imports „ 

1910 1911 1912 1910 4911 1912 

U. Kingdom. . . 31.1 29.6 30.8 21.7 28.8 26.8 
Germany ....... 17.4 18.0 16.6 12.1 13.8 11.8 
United States...18.8 14.3 15.4 6.8 75 6.7 
ance ......... 9.6 10.4 9.8 10.1 12.2 7.5 
Italy e % „„ „ 9.0 8.0 8.5 2.8 4.2 4.4 
Belgium ........ 56.6 63 65.3 8.2 11.0 7.8 
For orders. 27.8 11.2 23.9 


The noticeable decline in the 1911 percentage 


for orders" was due largely to the poor corn 
crop. 


Imports and exports at the principal ports 
in thousands of pesos: 


-——— ————————————————————"»—» 


Im 

1911 

Buenos Alres....292,936 
Rosario 37,800 


SHIPPING. The following table shows the 
movement at the ports in 1912, distinguishing 
the over-sea shipping from the total, which in- 
cludes coasting and fluvial: 


Over-sea 
Vessels  'Tons 


. . .. 4.100 10,252,962 
. . . . 4.065 10, 320, 108 


Entered .... 288,735 
Cleared 278,730 


Total .....8,623 21,140,535 47,911,496 


Buenos Alres.4,450 40,254 19,052,098 


——— 


Merchant marine in 1912: 446 steamers, of 
120,882 tons net, and 1241 sail, of 96,896 tons 
net. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 


Total 
Vessels 


85,171 
34,272 


37,009 
38.732 


135,184 


Tons 


21,392,864 
21,226,739 


2,704,985 
2,586,918 


Steamers: 
Entered 
Cleared 

Sail: 


The development of the 
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Argentine railways is shown in the following 
table: 


MN UM re /"["  [" / O;L-5$02022500---.- md 


1890 1900 1910 1912 
Kilometers .... 9,432 16,563 27,989 32, 853d 
Capital ...... 321,843 541,576 900,430 1,120,210 
Passengers d .. 10,070 18,296 69,01 73,212 
Freightc ...... 6,421 12,660 33,60 38,870 


. .. 26,049 41,404 : 
Expenditure 2. 17,585 — 23,733 65,930 ^ 81,948 


a In thousands of pesos gold. d In thousands. 
cin thousands of metric tons. d 20,414 miles. 


In 1912 the length of government railway 
was over 5600 kilometers. Railway of mean 
gauge constitutes less than one-twelfth of the 
total; narrow gauge, less than one-third; broad 
gauge, nearly two-thirds. In 1910, the tele- 
graph extension amounted to 61,005 kilometers 
line, 161,476 kilometers of wire, and 2825 of- 
fices; post offices, 2995. A large new central 
station of the Central Argentine Railway was 
under construction at Buenos Aires, and con- 
siderable work was being done on the suburban 
and rapid transit dai of that capital. See 
Rapi Transit. Other construction during 
the year were the La Plata-Meridiano, the Villa 
Balastir-Rosario-Santa Fé, the Concordio-Con- 
cepcion, numerous branches of the Buenos 
Aires Great Southern, and extensions of the 
Buenos Aires Great Western, the Rosario-Men- 
doza and the communication with Chili by the 
Lerna Valley. The construction of a railway 
from Mercedes to Paso Claro was approved by 
the legislature of Correintes, while plans and 
specifications for the construction of a state 
line from San Juan to Jachal were completed 
towards the end of the year and tenders for 
construction were shortly to be called for. The 
province of Buenos Aires was negotiating for 
the purchase of the La Plata Railway and it 
was reported sold for $500,000. 

Finance. The unit of value is the gold peso, 
worth 96.5 cents; the paper peso, under the 
conversion law of 1899, is current at 0.44 of 
the gold peso. In 1905 the revenue in paper 
and in gold reduced to paper value, amounted 
to 205,341,838 pesos; in 1908, 254,232,013; in 
1910, 304,679,200. The budget for 1913 showed 
an estimated revenue of 126,464,301 pesos paper 
and 94,964,581 pesos gold; expenditure, 420,- 
975,866 pesos paper. The larger estimated re- 
ceipts were: Customs, 83,830,000 pesos gold; 
excise, 64,929,000 paper; stamps, 18,000,000 
paper; posts and telegraphs, 15,370,000 paper; 
port dues, etc., 8,392,000 gold. The larger 
avenues of estimated expenditure were: Public 
debt, 83,936,194 pesos paper; ministry of Justice 
and public instruction, 00,857,808; interior, 
40,799,301; war, 29,840,716; marine, 26,083,- 
313; finances, 22,030,140; agriculture, 15,517,- 
877; pensions, 13,192,000; the total of 420,975,- 
880 pesos paper, including extraordinary expen- 
diture amounting to 108,135,504 pesos. 

The public debt, December 31, 1912, amounted 
to 457,745,687 pesos gold and 988,082,434 pesos 
paper, comprising the foreign debt of 297,993,- 
975 pesos gold, the internal debt of 159,751,700 
pesos gold and 167,619,140 pesos paper, the 
floating debt of 34,064,123 pesos paper, and out- 
standing paper money aggregating 988,082,434 


808. 
PNATY. In 1913 the Argentine navy included 
the following: I dreadnaught (Rivadavia, 


Jaunched in 1911), of 28,000 tons; 2 old coast 
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guards (1890 and 1891), of 4600 tons; l old 
coast guard (Almirante Brown, 1880), of 4200 
tons; 4 armored cruisers (Garibaldi, 1896; Gen- 
eral San Martin, 1897; General Belgrane, 1898; 
Pueyrredon, 1898), of 27,400 tons; 3 protected 
cruisers (1890 to 1895), of 11,620 tons; 2 old 
torpedo cruisers, of 1776 tons; 2 armored river 
gunboats (1908), of 2000 tons; 11 torpedo-boat 
destroyers, of 9000 tons; torpedo boats, trans- 
orts, several old craft, etc. In April, 1913, 
our new torpedo boats, to take the place of the 
four sold to Greece in 1913, were ordered from 
the Krupps; they will burn oil fuel only. The 
dreadnought Moreno, launched in 1911, was 
nearing completion late in 1913 at the yard of 
the New York Shipbuilding Company, of Cam- 
den, N. J. The Rivaduvia was completed in 
1913 by the Fore River Ship and Engine Build- 


ing Company, of Quincy, Mass. She ran her 
trials in August, attaining a s of 22% 
knots. She has a length of 585 feet, beam 98 


feet, normal draft 27 ft. 6 in., average horse 
power 40,000, and full-load displacement 30,600 
tons. She has a main battery of 12 12-in. guns, 
and in addition 12 6-in., and 16 4-in. guns and 
2 21-in. torpedo tubes. Her complement of 
men is 1050. The cost of the Rivadavia and 
sister ship Moreno is about $22,000,000. 

GOVERNMENT. Argentina is a federal repub- 
lic, with a constitution similar to that of the 
United States. The federal legislative power 
is vested in a congress of two houses, the 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. The Sen- 
ate has 30 members, elected indirectly for nine 
years, two from each of the fourteen provinces 
and the Federal District; the Chamber has 120 
members, elected directly for four years. The 
executive power rests with a president who is 
chosen for a term of six years by an electoral 
college and is ineligible for the next term; he 
is assisted by a responsible ministry of eight 
members. For the term ending October 12, 
1916, 5 Roque Sáenz Pefia; vice-presi- 
dent, Victorino de la Plaza. The provinces 
elect their own governors and legislatures. The 
territories are administered by governors ap- 
pointed by the president. Buenos Aires (Fed- 
eral District) is administered by a mayor, 
whose appointment by the president is approved 
by the City Council (elected by popular vote) 
and by the Federal Senate. 

ABMY. The army of Argentina consists of a 
regular army, a national guard, and a territo- 
rial army, the last two being organized by prov- 
inces. The effective strength provided for con- 
sists of 1449 officers, and 20,082 men. Mobil- 
ized for war the army of the republie should 
supply an effective strength of 2,600,000 men, 
of which about 220,000 have received military 
instruction. The active army was organized in 
ten brigades of two regiments each of infantry, 
nine regiments of cavalry of four squadrons 
each, in addition to a regiment of mounted 
troops of five squadrons for escort service, five 
regiments of field artillery, divided into two 
groups of two batteries each, one regiment of 
howitzers divided into three batteries of four 
pieces each, two regiments of mounted artillery 
divided into four batteries, one section of heavy 
artillery, five battalions of engineers divided 
into three companies each, of which one are 
pioneers, one bridge troops and ome telegraph 
iroops. One battalion of railway troops of three 
companies, and five companies of train. The 
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army is recruited by compulsory service between 
the ages of 20 and 45 years and the selection 
is on a territorial basis, the recruits being se- 
lected by lot. The duration of active service 
is one year, after which the men pass into the 
reserve until the age of 30. A portion of the 
reserve is designed to complete the war ef- 
fective strength of the permanent units, while 
the remainder form the units of the second line. 
The reservists have two periods each month of 
instruction and once with rifle practice. The 
troops of the first line are armed with a new 
model Mauser rifle and a Krupp quick-firing 
field gun. In 1913 a second battalion was 
added to each of the even numbered infantry 
regiments. This decree further provided that 
the existing third companies of the first bat- 
talions both of even and odd-numbered regi- 
ments in each brigade would constitute the sec- 
ond battalion of even-numbered regiments. 
Consequenly all of the 20 infantry regiments 
will have two battalions of two companies each. 


HisTORY 


THe PRESIDENT'8 MtrsSAGE. The National 
Congress was opened on May 7. In his mes- 
sage to Congress, President Pefia commented 
favorably on foreign relations, calling atten- 
tion to the fact that survey monuments were 
being erected along the Chilean boundary, that 
the Paraguayan boundary survey had been re- 
sumed in the Chaco region along the upper 
reaches of the Pilcomayo River, and that the 
disputed Bolivian boundary was being surveyed 
in accordance with the protocol signed at La 
Paz, September 15, 1911. The president also 
stated that the revenues for 1912 had amounted 
to 405,237,115 pesos, thus giving a surplus of 
2,398,476. Moreover, that revenues were stead- 
ily increasing was shown by the receipts for the 
first quarter of 1913, which exceeded those 
of the first quarter of 1912 by 16,034,911 pesos 
gold. The development of railways was em- 
phasized. The total length of non-private rail- 
ways, the president said, amounted to 32,624 
kilometers on January 1, 1913. 

CoNGRESS. Among the foremost problems 
presented to Congress was the regulation of the 
packing industry. The exportation of meat 
had fallen under the control of a combinatien 
which employed such unfair methods of com- 
petition as selling livestock below cost in order 
to ruin competitors, and making and breaking 
agreements limiting the production of meats 
for England. As a partial remedy for this 
situation, the minister of agriculture presented 
a bill which would permit the slaughter for 
export of 4000 head of cattle and 30,000 sheep 
a week, but would levy a fine of 50 pesos a 
head for any above that number. The executive 
would be entrusted with power to raise or lower 
the limit as the exigencies of the moment re- 
quired. This measure, together with the es- 
tablishment of a general market for livestock, 
and the enactment of anti-combination laws dis- 
cussed late in October, would, it was hoped, 
insure the stability and prosperity of the meat 
industry. 

Finance and the construction and operation 
of railways were the subjects of lively debate, 
and occasioned a cabinet crisis. The difficulty 
was overcome by the reconstruction of the cabi- 
net with three new ministers: Finance, Dr. 
Lorenzo Anadon; public works, Dr. Carlos 
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Meyer Pellegrini; and education and justice, 
Sr. Carlos ibarguren. The ministry now pre- 
sented a united front and could take up the 
railway question with more vigor. During the 
course of the discussion the Senate evolved an 
interesting proposition to rent the state rail- 
ways out to private companies. In the Chamber 
a proposal of the Cia. Regie Generale de Chem- 
ino de Fer et Travaus Publics was heard; the 
company would construct 2320 miles of state 
railways at an estimated cost of $105,474,700, 
to be worked 6 years under state control, and 
pay 80 per cent. of the profits to the state. 
Finally the minister of public works decided 
on a programme of railway construction which 
would involve the expenditure of 2,007,967 pesos 
for the remainder oF 1913, and 5,000,000 pesos 
up to October 31, 1914. As far as the budget 
for 1914 was concerned, the receipts were esti- 
mated at 451,488,000 pesos and the expendi- 
tures at 451,439,000 pesos, of which 34 millions 
were for harbors, 20 for railways, and 63 for 
education. The policy of the government was 
explained by the minister of finance as a gradual 
abandonment of the protective tariff; and, as a 
step towards the accomplishment of this end, 
he proposed to lower the import duties on sugar. 
Other markets under discussion by the con- 
gress were: A bill authorizing the national 
Banco Hipotecarto to issue loans to public em- 
ployes who wished to build or buy dwellings for 
themselves; and a bill to pension the staffs of 
state and private railways. A code of sani- 
tary regulation and pure food laws was pro- 
mulgated. A bill for the punishment of 
* white-slave dealers" was introduced by the 
Socialist de uty, Dr. Palacios (in the last elec- 
tions the Socialists elected one senator and 
two deputies), and passed by both houses. 


FoREIGN RELATIONS. On June 17 a protocol 
was signed with Bolivia for the immediate con- 
struction of a railway from Tupiza in southern 
Bolivia to Quiaca. The delimitation of the 
boundary along the Chilean, Paraguayan, and 
Bolivian frontiers has already been referred to 
under the president's message (supra). Benito 
Villanueva, vice-president of the senate, planned 
to sail for the United States on November 26, 
to repay the visit which Mr. Elihu Root, as 
Secretary of State, paid to Argentina several 
years ago; the date of Sefior Villanueva’s de- 
parture was delayed, however, by the trials 
of the new Argentine super-dreadnought Riva- 
davia. 

In November Colonel Roosevelt, ex-President 
of the United States, visited the Argentine Re- 
publie. Although the numerous utterances of 
the colonel were quite unofficial, since he spoke 
as a private citizen, nevertheless great interest 
attached to his speech at the University of 
Buenos Aires in which he declared that the 
Argentine Republic, now capable of defending 
itself, should be considered as an equal of the 
United States, a co-guarantor of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 


MISCELLANEOUS. The president was author- 
ized to have a naval hospital constructed at 
Buenos Aires at a cost of 2,541,130 pesos. On 
June 8 a statue of ex-President Avellaneda was 
unveiled at Buenos Aires. In July the repub- 
lic celebrated the ninety-seventh anniversary 
of its independence. 


ARIZONA.  PoPULATION. The population 
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of the State in 1913, according to the estimates 
of the Census Bureau, was 230,808. 
AGRICULTURE. The area, production, and 
value of the principal crops in 1912-13 are 
shown in the following table. The figures are 
from the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and those for 1913 are estimates only. 


Acreage Prod. Bu.  Valu 

COPE. av 8 1913 17,000 416,000 $ 524,000 

1912 16,000 528.000 528,000 
Wheat 1913 9,000 928,000 1,021,000 

1912 23,000 707,000 778,00 
Oats” ᷣ 1913 7,000 301,000 150,000 

1912 6,000 268,000 188,000 
Potatoes ......... 1913 1,000 15,000 101,000 

1912 1,000 125,000 156,000 
HAY ce 2*9 1918 135.000 a 540,000 6,940,000 

1912 113.000 884,000 4,608,000 

a Tons. 


MrwERAL Propuction. The production of 
gold, silver, copper, lead, and zine in the State 
in 1913, according to estimates made by the 
United States Geological Survey, was valued at 
about $71,000,000, an increase of nearly six 

r cent. over the value of 1912, which was 
$67,050,784. The copper output was valued at 
nearly $64,000,000; the gold at about $3,948,- 
000; the silver at more than $2,263,000; the 
lead at $612,000; and the zinc at $510,000. The 
yield of gold in 1913 was more than 191,000 
ounces, an increase of five per cent. over the 
output of 1912. The silver production increased 
about eight per cent., amounting to more than 
$3,773,000. Arizona led all other States in 1913 
in copper production. There was a mine pro- 
duction of about 414,593,000 pounds. "This was 
an increase of nearly 49,000,000 pounds over 
the production of 1912. As the price of copper 
was slightly lower in 1913, the value of metal 
inereased only about $3,500,000. There were 
eleven active copper smelting plants in the 
State during the year. 

In 1912 Arizona produced 359,322,096 pounds 
of blister copper, as compared with 303,202,532 
pounds in 1911. The production of 1912 was 
the largest in the history of the State, or of any 
State, and about 29 per cent. of the total output 
of the country. The greater part of the 
production is from five districts—the Bisbee, 
the Morenci-Metcalf, the Jerome, the Globe, and 
Mineral Creek districts. Other districts mak- 
ing important production of copper are the Big 
Bug and Copper Basin districts of Yavapai 
County, the Palmetto district of Santa Cruz 
County, the Pima of Pima County, and the 
Pioneer district of Pinal County. 

The gold production of the State in 
1912 was valued at $3,762,201, compared with 
$3,430,503 in 1911. The output of 1912 was 
the largest in recent years, and the increase 
was mainly due to greater production from the 
gold milling ores of Mohave County, and from 
the copper ores of Cochise County. In the out- 
put of gold, Mohave County again led, produc- 
ing $1,899,831, or half the total in 1911. Co- 
chise County ranks second, with its largest out- 
put from the copper ores of the Warren district. 

The silver output of the territory was 3,- 
490,387 fine ounces, compared with 2,276,571 
fine ounces in 1911. Of the total output, Co- 
chise County produced 1,962,644 ounces, and 
Yavapai County 748,872 ounces. Of the total 
silver production in 1912, copper ores supplied 
2,978,593 ounces. 
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EpucaTion. The total school population in 
1913 was 46,681. The total enrollment in the 
public schools was 35,160, and the average 
daily attendance was 25,003. The number of 
male teachers employed numbered 149 and the 
female teachers 871. The average monthly 
salary of male teachers was $107.92, and the 
female teachers $83.40. The legislature of Ari- 
zona has passed many advanced measures re- 
lating to education. These include a teach- 
ers’ retirement act, under which rewards are 
made to teachers who have attained the age 
of 65 years. The first session of the legislature 
revised the old school laws and enacted many 
new ones. New high schools were erected in 
1912 and 1913 at Winslow, Glendale, Yuma, 
Bisbee, and Globe. The State university 
forms a part of the education system. 


TRANSPORTATION. The total railway mileage 
in the State on July 1, 1913, was 2135. On 
that date the Southern Pacific Railway had 537 
miles of track, the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa 
Fé (coast line), 408, the Arizona Eastern Rail- 
way Company, 375, the Santa Fé, Prescott, and 
Phoenix lines, 364, and the El Paso and South- 
western system, 183. The remaining mileage 
is that of smaller local roads. There was a 
small amount of construction during 1913. 

FINANCE. There was a balance in the treas- 
ury. on June 30, 1912, of $411,441. The total 
receipts for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, 
amounted to $3,825,367. The disbursements for 
the same period amounted to $3,193,352, leaving 
a balance in the treasury at the end of the 
fiscal year of $1,073,456. The chief receipts 
are from taxes of various kinds, and the chief 
disbursements are for education, State institu- 
tions, and for State officers. The county taxes 
collected in the fiscal year amounted to 81, 252, 
573. "The funded debt of the State, which in- 
cludes county and city indebtedness, funded 
by the issuance of bonds, amounted to $2,098,- 
302. 


CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The charitable 
and correctional institutions of the State, with 
their populations in 1913, are as follows: The 
State Prison at Florence, 430, the State Indus- 
trial School at Fort Grant, 133, the State Hos- 
pital for the Insane at Phoenix, 423, the Home 
for Aged and Infirm Arizona Pioneers at Pres- 
cott, 40, the Florence Crittenden Home at Phoe- 
nix, 9, the Arizona Children's Home at Phoenix, 
15, St. Luke's Home, (a tubercular sanitorium 
adopted by the Protestant Episcopal Church), 
Phoenix, 42. During the year a new building 
for education and recreation was completed for 
the State prison. The industrial school was re- 
moved to Fort Grant, where buildings are be- 
ing remodeled and some of the land cultivated. 
Several important measures relating to charities 
and corrections were passed by the legislature 
of 1913. Provision was made for a board of 
pardons and paroles, to replace the present 
board of commissioners of paroled prisoners. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. The legislature 
met in 1913, and passed a number of important 
measures which are noted in the section Legis- 
lation below. There was no election for State 
officers during the year. The term of the gov- 
ernor expires on December 31, 1914, and the 
next State election is on November 3, 1914. 

The discussion of the alien land laws in Cali- 
fornia generally obscured the fact that the 
legislature of Arizona passed measures much 
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more radical than those which resulted from a 
compromise in California. The bill passed cor- 
responds closely to those measures which were 
abandoned in California, which directly prohib- 
ited aliens who have not declared their intention 
of becoming citizens from as a land. This 
bill was passed by the lower house of the legis- 
lature on May 5, and was approved by the 
Senate on May 12, and signed by the governor 
on May 16. Protests were made against the 
passage of the bill by the Japanese Association 
of Arizona. No active measures were taken 
by the United States government to influence 
the State legislature against this passage. 

On November 4, the Arizona Bank and Trust 
Company was closed by the State bank examiner. 

LEGISLATION. The legislature was in session 
in 1913 and many important measures were 
passed. These included acts putting into effect 
the woman suffrage amendment to the consti- 
tution, adopted at the election of November, 
1912. This session also passed an inheritance 
tax law, a pure food law, an alien land law, 
similar to, but somewhat more stringent than, 
the California act, an eight-hour law for women, 
a $.03 fare law, and laws carrying into effect 
the initiative, referendum, and recall provisions 
of the constitution. 

STATE GOVERNMENT. Governor, Emmett 
O’Neal; Lieutenant-Governor, W. D. Seed; Sec- 
retary of State, Cyrus B. Brown; Auditor, C. B. 
Smith; Adjutant-General, J. B. Scully; Attor- 
ney-General, R. C. Brickell; Treasurer, John 
Purifoy; Superintendent of Education, W. F. 
Feagin; Commissioner of Agriculture, R. F. 
Kolb; ex-officio Commissioner of Insurance, Cy- 
rus B. Brown—all Democrats. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, J. 
R. Dowdell; Associate Justices, Ormond Somer- 
ville, A. D. Sayre, John C. Anderson, Edward 
de Graffinried, J. J. Mayfield, and Thomas C. 
McClellan; Clerk, R. F. Ligon—all Democrats. 

The State representatives in Congress will 
be found in the section Congress, article UNITED 
STATES. 

ARIZONA, UwivEBSITY OF. A State insti- 
tution for higher education, founded at Tucson, 
Ariz., in 1885. The number of students en- 
rolled in all departments of the university in 
the autumn of 1913 numbered about 200. The 
faculty numbered about 45. A home economies 
department was added in 1913. The college 
received about $9000 for the purchase of mining 
apparatus. The productive funds amount to 
about $20,000, and the annual income to about 
$150,000, of which $100,000 comes from the 
State and $50,000 from the United States gov- 


ernment. The library contains about 18,000 
volumes, The president is Arthur H. Wilde, 
Ph. D. 


ARKANSAS. PoPuLATION. The population 
of the State in 1913 was 1,659,859, according to 
the estimates of the Bureau of the United States 
Census. 

AGRICULTURE, The area, production, and 
value of the principal crops in 1912-13 are 
shown in the following table. The figures are 
from the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and those for 1913 are estimates only: 


Acreage Prod. Bu. Value 
Corn .......1913 2,475,000 47,025,000 $36,680,000 
1912 2,475,000 60,490,000 33,828,000 
Wheat .....1913 101,000 1,313,000 1,182,000 
1912 94,000 940,000 884,000 
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Acreage Prod. Bu. Value 

Oats .......1918 240,000 6,360,000 3,371,000 
1912 175,000 3,482,000 1,741,000 

Rye 22 s 1913 1,000 12,000 1, 
1912 1,000 10,000 10,000 
Rice ....... 1913 104,700,000 3,769,000 8,392,000 
1912 90,800 3,405,000 3,201,000 
Potatoes 1913 25,000 1,800,000 1,800,000 
912 25,000 1,750,000 1,610,000 
Hay oiu 1913 320,000 a 384,000 5,184,000 
912 286,000 352,0 4,224,000 
Tobacco ....1913 800 d 520,000 85,000 
1912 800 520,000 94,000 
Cotton ..... 1913 2,210,000 c 900,000 49.987, 000 
1912 1,991,000 192,000 46,627,000 

a Tons. b Pounds. o Bales. 


MINERAL PropucTion. The total production 
of coal in 1912 was 2,100,819 short tons, valued 
at $3,582,789. This was 5970 tons less than 
the production of 1911 and was due to the sus- 
pension of work on April 1, 1913. The prospect 
for the advancement of coal mining in the State 
was not bright. In addition to mining difficul- 
ties with which operators have to contend, com- 
petition with fuel oil and natural gas from the 
mid-continent field and with the more cheaply 
made coals of Alabama, Kentucky, Illinois, and 
Colorado, has restricted the markets for Ar- 
kansas to comparatively narrow limits. The 
labor market in 1912 was unusually short; the 
number of men being fewer by 1121 or 20 per 
cent. than in 1911, 4536, as compared with 
5657. According to the United States Bureau 
of Mines, there were six men killed in the coal 
mines of the State in 1912. Five of these by 
falls of roof. 

‘TRANSPORTATION. The railway mileage of the 
State in 1913 included 4,797.82 miles of main 
line, and 1364.44 miles of side track. There 
were ten companies operating electric railways, 
with a total mileage in the State of 113.72. 

EpucaTion. The total school population on 
June 30, 1913, was 617,265. Of these 435,575 
were white and 181,790 were negroes. The total 
enrollment in the public schools was 429,462, 
of whom 317,386 were white and 112,076 colored. 
The average daily attendance was 278,929; in 
the white schools, 208,490, and in the colored 
schools, 70,439. The total number of teachers 
was 10,234, of whom $8207 were white and 
2027 were colored. The average annual salary 
paid teachers was $327.40. The expenditures 
D. public schools during the year was $4,279, 
478. 

FiNANCE. The receipts for the fiscal year 
1911-12 were $6,899,247, and the expenditures 
were $6,734,915. There was a balance at the 
end of the fiscal year of $800,770. The chief 
source of income of the State is the direct tax 
on all property. The chief expenditures are 
for schools and charitable and State institu- 
tions. The debt of the State amounts to about 
$1,250,000. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The charitable 
and correctional institutions in the State in- 
clude the State Hospital for Nervous Diseases 
at Little Rock, Deaf Mute Institute at Little 
Rock, School for the Blind at Little Rock, 
Confederate Soldiers’ Home at Sweet Home, the 
Arkansas State Penitentiary and State Farm, 
and the Arkansas Reform School at Little 
Rock. The charitable institutions are con- 
trolled by the board of trustees on charitable 
institutions, and the correctional institutions 
by the State penitentiary commissioner. 

LEGISLATION. The legislature met in 1913 
and the important measures passed include the 
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following: An employers’ liability act was ex- 
tended to all corporations. It was formally ap- 
plicable to railroad corporations only. A com- 
mission form of government was made permis- 
sible in cities having population between 18,000 
and 40,000. The method of executing the death 
penalty was changed from hanging to electro- 
cution. A uniform negotiable instruments law 
was passed. Stringent anti-tipping acts and the 
severe white slave law was passed. The legis- 
lature also enacted a blue-sky law, patterned 
after the Kansas statute. The right of referen- 
dum was extended to municipal corporations. A 
corrupt practices act was passed. This prevents 
candidates for Congress, including United States 
senators, from expending more than the income 
of their office for one year. Other provisions 
restricted expenditures in primary elections. 
The anti-trust law was modified to permit fire 
insurance companies to join in the employment 
of a common rate expert. The anti-trust law 
of 1905 was amended. This law had been con- 
strued to prohibit corporations which were mem- 
bers of combinations elsewhere from doing busi- 
ness in the State, even though there were no 
showing of unfair practices within the State. 
As a result of this construction many large 
corporations like the International Harvester 
Company left the State. The law of 1905 also 
provided that prosecuting attorneys should re- 
ceive twenty-five per cent. of the sums col- 
lected in the prosecutions. The amendment 
of 1913 abolished the twenty-five per cent. pro- 
vision and permitted the attorney-general only 
to bring suits. It further amended the law 
to prohibit only acts done within the State, 
tending to carry into effect a conspiracy, and 
provided that doing business in a lawful manner 
within the State shall not be deemed such an 
act. It is believed that most of the large cor- 
porations which withdrew on account of the 
interpretation of the 1905 act will now return 
to the State. 


Porrrics AND GOVERNMENT. In 1913 Arkan- 
sas had five governors, George W. Donaghey, 
whose term ended January 16; Joe T. Robin- 
son, who was elected governor in September, 
1912, and served from January 16 to March 8, 
when he resigned to take his seat in the United 
States Senate, to which he had been elected by 
the legislature; W. K. Oldham, who, as presi- 
dent of the Senate, succeeded Robinson and 
served from March 8 to March 23; J. M. Fut- 
rell, who was elected president of the Senate, 
succeeded Oldham as acting governor and served 
from March 23 to August 6; and George W. 
Hays, who was elected governor at the special 
election in July and took office August 6. For 
five days both Oldham and Futrell claimed the 
governorship. By agreement the disputed ques- 
tion, which was one of constitutioanl interpre- 
tation, was submitted to the Supreme Court, 
which decided in favor of Futrell. In 1913 Ar- 
kansas had four United States senators besides 
Senator James P. Clarke. These were: Jeff 
Davis, who died on January 2; J. N. Heiskell, 
editor of the Arkansas Gazette, who was ap- 
pointed by Governor Donaghey and served from 
January 6 to January 29; W. M. Kavanaugh, 
who was elected by the legislature for the re- 
mainder of the short term and served from Jan- 
uary 29 to March 4; and Joe T. Robinson, who 
was elected on January 30 by the legislature for 
the term beginning March 4. The State legis- 
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lature, which met in January, passed what is 
known as the Going law, which provides that 
before licenses can be granted for saloons in any 
municipality a petition must be presented to 
the county judge signed by a majority of the 
“adult white inhabitants.” This includes white 
women and excludes negroes. Opponents of the 
Going law sought to have it taken before a ref- 
erendum, but the Supreme Court decided that 
the “ emergency clause” attached to the bill by 
the legislature was valid, the “emergency 
clause” having the effect of preventing the ref- 
erendum being invoked against a law. At this 
time licenses nave been granted on presentation 
of petitions in Hot Springs, Fort Smith, Helena, 
Argenta, and some smaller places, and hearings 
are in progress on petitions in other cities of 
the State. 

STATE GOVERNMENT. Governor, George W. 
Hays; Lieutenant-Governor, ——————————— 
Secretary of State, Earle W. Hodges; Treasurer, 
John W. Crockett; Auditor and Insurance Com- 
missioner, L. L. Coffmann;  Attorney-General, 
W. L. Moose; Superintendent of Education, Geo. 
B. Cook; Commissioner of Agriculture, J. H. 
Page; Commissioner of Public Lands, R. G. Dye 
—all Democrats. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Edgar A. McCulloch; Justices, F. G. Smith, C. 
D. Wood, William F. Kirby, and Jesse C. Hart; 
Clerk of the Court, P. D. English—all Demo- 
crats. : 

STATE LEGISLATURE, 1913. Democrats: Sen- 
ate, 33; House, 96; joint ballot, 129. Republi- 
cans: Senate, 1; House, 4; joint ballot, 5. 
Progressives: Senate, 1; joint ballot, 1. Dem- 
ocratic majority: Senate, 31; House, 92; joint 
ballot, 123. 

The representatives in Congress will be found 
in the article UNITED STATES, section Congress. 

ARKANSAS. UwivEBSITY or. A State uni- 
versity for the higher education, founded at 
Fayetteville, in 1871. The students enrolled in 
all departments of the university in 1913 num- 
bered 1180. There were 156 members of the 
faculty. The productive funds amount to about 
$130,000, and the annual income, most of which 
is furnished by the State, to about $20,000. The 


library contains about 25,000 volumes. The 

president is J. C. Futrall, M. A. 
ARMAMENT. See BATTLESHIPS 
ARMIES. See MILITARY PBoGRESS, and 


section Army, under the various countries. 

ARMOR. See BATTLESHIPS, 

ARMY INCREASE. See especially BEL- 
GIUM, FRANCE, GERMANY, each case under Army. 

ARROL, Sm WILLIAM. A Scotch engineer, 
died February 20, 1913. He was born in 1839 
at Houston in Renfrewshire. At the age of 
fourteen he began his apprenticeship in a black- 
smith shop, at the same time studying in the 
evening schools. For five years he was a fore- 
man in the boiler works of Messrs. Laidlaw & 
Sons, Glasgow, and then engaged in business 
for himself. His first undertaking was the con- 
struction of boilers, to which he soon added 
steel work, bridges, workshops, ete. He intro- 
duced many new and radical methods of con- 
struction. He built the Caledonian Railway 
Bridge in 1875; the Forth Bridge, 1882-1887; 
the Tay Viaduct, during the building of the 
Forth Bridge; and the steel work of the Tower 
Bridge in London, 1886-1894. Many of the 
bridges over the Manchester Canal are his work. 
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He secured the contract for the bridge over the 
Nile at Cairo. These accomplishments, with 
many others, entitle him to rank as one of the 
greatest bridge builders of his day. In 1896 he 
was elected to the House of Commons, and con- 
tinued in Parliament until 1906, when he re- 
tired. 

ARROWROCK DAM AND RESERVOIR. 
See Dams. 

ARSENOFERRITE. See MINERALOGY. 

ART. See PAINTING, SCULPTURE, ARCHITEC- 
TURE, and MUSIC. 

ARTIFICIAL SILK. See CHEMISTRY, IN- 
DUSTRIAL. 

ARTILLERY. See MILITARY PROGBESS, 
and section Army under UNITED STATES, and 
under various foreign countries. 

ASBESTOS. The production of asbestos in 
the United States in 1912 was obtained from 
three States, Georgia, Vermont, and Wyoming. 
The relative quantity produced is small. In 
1912 it was 4403 short tons, valued at $87,959, 
a considerable decrease over the production of 
1911, which was 7604 short tons, valued at 
$119,955. By far the larger part of the as- 
bestos used in the United States is imported 
from Canada. In 1912 this amounted to 71,426 
tons, valued at $1,441,475. The total value of 
the imports in asbestos in 1912 was $1,456,012. 
Asbestos has been found in Arizona in consid- 
erable quantities, but difficult access has as yet 
made its production unprofitable. Vermont is 
by far the most important producer of chryso- 
lite asbestos. The total output of asbestos in 
Canada in 1912 was 97,816 tons. 

ASHANTI. See Gorp Coast. 

ASHBOURNE, EpwABD GiBSON, first baron. 
A British jurist, died May 28, 1913. He was 
born in Dublin in 1837; educated at Trinity 
College; in 1860 admitted to the bar, and in 
1877 made a bencher of the King's Inns. In 
1874 he stood for Parliament as a Unionist, but 
was defeated. A year later he was more suc- 
cessful and was returned for Dublin Univer- 
sity. He was appointed attorney-general in 
the cabinet, an office which he held until 1880. 
On the accession of his party to power in 1885 
he was appointed Irish lord chancellor, and 
shortly afterwards raised to the peerage, with 
the title of Baron Ashbourne. After the gen- 
eral elections of 1886 and 1895 he resumed his 
office and reéntered the cabinet. 

ASIA. See ANTHROPOLOGY, EXPLORATIONS, 
and articles on the various Asiatic countries. 

ASIA MINOR, ExPLOBATIONS IN. See ARCH- 
JEOLOGY. 

ASPHALT. The total quantity of asphaltic 
materials produced in the United States in 
1912 was 449,510 short tons, valued at $4,620,- 
731. This included all the varieties of asphalt 
and also sandstone and limestone impregnated 
with asphalt. The production in 1911 was 
364,266 short tons, valued at $3,991,109. Cali- 
fornia is the most important producer of as- 
phalt. In 1912 the production in that State 
was 249,331 tons, valued at $2,180,403. In 
Texas there were produced 945,532 tons, valued 
at $1,404,260; in Oklahoma, 65,717 tons, val- 
ued at $341,373; and in Utah, 39,930 tons 
valued at $688,089. The chief increase in 1912 
was in oil asphalt in Texas and California. 
The United States is the largest producer of 
asphalt and is followed by Trinidad, which in 
1912 produced 189,496 tons. It is also pro- 
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duced in Germany, France, Italy, Spain, Aus- 
tria, Russia, and Venezuela. Exports of asphalt 
in 1912 were valued at $1,170,882. This in- 
cludes both manufactured and non-manufac- 
tured asphalt. 

ASQUITH, HERBERT HENRY. See ENGLAND, 
History, passim. 

ASSOCIATION 
VERSITIES. 
LEGES, American, 

ASSUAM DAM. See Dams. 

ASSYRIOLOGY. See ABcHJEOLOGY. 

ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY OF AMER- 
ICA. See ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE, AMERICAN. 

ASTRONOMY. The year 1913 showed 
steady progress in observational astronomy and 
astrophysics. At the conference of the Inter- 
national Union for Solar Research, which was 
held at Bonn, Germany, from July 30 to Au- 
gust 5, important steps were taken to add to 
the present efficiency of those departments of 
solar research in which international codpera- 
tion is found to be necessary. No striking dis- 
coveries marked the year, but the number of 
minor planets announced as new showed an 
increase over the numbers recorded during the 
past few years, almost reaching the century 
mark. Westphal’s Comet, last seen in 1852, 
reappeared, and, while its return did not arouse 
the interest of the general public to the same 
extent as did Halley’s Comet in 1910, it re- 
ceived considerable attention from astronomers. 
Five other comets were seen, only one of which 
—Giacobini’s—had been recorded previously. 

Mount WiLsoN SoLAR OBSERVATORY. Pro- 
fessor Hale, in his report of the work carried 
on by himself and his associates during 1912 
at the Mount Wilson Solar Observatory, called 
attention to the valuable results obtained from 
coüperation with distinguished astronomers 
from other observatories who had found the 
instrumental facilities afforded by the observ- 
atory eminently adapted to the furtherance of 
their investigations. Among them may be men- 
tioned Professor E. E. Barnard, of the Yerkes 
Observatory, who made a series of both visual 
and photographic observations of the planets 
Mars and Saturn with the 60-inch reflecting 
telescope; the surface of the former planet 
showed immense complexity of detail, but he 
was unable to detect any trace of the system of 
fine lines drawn by Lowell. Professor Kapteyn 
of Groningen made an extensive series of obser- 
vations on the radial velocities of the helium 
stars of his Star Streams I. and the A stars of 
his Streams I. and II., and obtained greatly 
improved data for the positions of the vertices 
of both streams. Professor Hertzsprung, of the 
Potsdam Astrophysical Observatory, spent four 
months at Mount Wilson for the purpose of 
measuring the effective wave-lengths of faint 
stars. Professor Carl Stórmer, of Christiania, 
who had for some years devoted himself to a 
study of the aurora borealis, investigated the 
theory of the sun’s general magnetic fleld with 
view to its application to his own and Birke- 
land’s hypotheses as to the nature of the aurora 
and the form of the coronal streamers. 

SuN-sPOTS. In 1908, soon after he had estab- 
lished the existence of intense magnetic fields 
in the sun-spots, Professor Hale made an at- 
tempt to observe the Zeeman effect due to the 
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general magnetic field of the sun, but was not 
successful in detecting it. With the resump- 
tion of his duties as director of the observatory 
he again took up the problem, which, owing to 
ihe absence of sun-spots and other disturbing 
influences likely to mask the slight effect ex- 
pected, seemed more hopeful of solution. Com- 
paratively few of the lines selected showed an 
displacement; those which did, however, suf- 
fered dispiacement of opposite sign in the two 
hemispheres of the sun, decreasing in magni- 
tude from a maximum near latitude 45° to 
about zero at the solar equator. Although the 
results could not be said to be conclusive, they 
were considered of sufficient importance to 
warrant the continuance of the investigation. 
As a guide to further research, Professor Hale 
proposed the following tentative working hy- 
pothesis of sun-spots: As the result of an 
eruption or some other cause tending to pro- 
duce rapid convection, a column of gas is pro- 
jected upward from within the sun toward the 
surface of the photosphere. As this rises, dif- 
ferences in the velocities of adjacent surfaces 
give rise to vortex motion, the circulation being 
vertically upward and then outward along the 
surface of the photosphere. Owing to expansion, 
eooling takes place at the centre of the vortex, 
and the central dark cloud or umbra results. 
Negative ions now flow in rapidly from the hot 
gases outside to the cooler gases in the centre, 
and, partaking of the vortical motion, give 
rise to a magnetic field. The hydrogen gases 
in the higher atmosphere of the sun are drawn 
in toward the pole of the magnet along the 
lines of force. If the spot is bipolar—and this 
is the usual form—its polarities are opposite, 
and the hydrogen flocculi are arranged in lines 
resembling the lines of force due to a bar 
magnet. e two poles may be regarded either 
as the ends of a single vortex of horseshoe shape 
or of two distinct, straight vortices with their 
axes coinciding with radii of the sun, and 
hence nearly parallel. Further study of bl- 
polar groups will be necessary in order to de- 
cide between these two hypotheses of the con- 
etitution of a bipolar sun-spot. 


REFLECTING TELESCOPE. The construction of 
the 100-inch reflecting telescope was delayed 
through the unsatisfactory character of the 
disk supplied from the St. Gobain works. The 
great difficulty of obtaining a disk of the 
requisite diameter and thickness free from in- 
ternal flaws induced Professor Hale to put in 
band the grinding of the disk supplied to the 
observatory some years ago, with the result 
that it seems probable that it can be used ulti- 
mately. The completion of the 150-foot tower 
telescope and the 75-foot combined spectro- 

ph and spectroheliograph was reported. 
Both instruments were thoroughly tested and 
found to be entirely satisfactory. 


THe ROTATION oF THE SUN. In the Astro- 
physical Journal, Plaskett and De Lury gave 
the results of an investigation of the rotation 
of the sun which they conducted at the Do- 
minion Observatory at Ottawa in 1911. The 
special region of the spectrum allotted to the 
Ottawa observers was in the yellow-green at 
the Solar Research Conference at Mount Wil- 
son in 1910 from 5500 to 45700. The values 
obtained were in substantial agreement with 
those published previously by  Duner and 
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Adams, the linear velocity at the solar equator 
being 1.536 kilometers per second. 

RaDIAL MorioN IN Sun-spots. St. John, in 
the Astrophysical Journal, discussed the dis- 
tribution of the elements in the solar atmos- 
phere. The relative levels of the lines of 26 
elements were determined by comparing their 
displacements with those of the lines of iron 
of ecual intensity and in the same spectral 
region. A striking resemblance to the state of 
the terrestrial atmosphere was found. In the 
lower solar atmosphere, the region aa 
the lowest levels of the reversing layer an 
especially the underlying gases, is the region of 
tremendous disturbance. Storms and convec- 
tion currerts tend to keep the composition 
sensibly uniform, and the elements present are 
neodymium, barium, lanthanum, lead, cadmium, 

terbium, niobium, and cerium. he motion 
is outward from the centre of the sun-spot vor- 
tex, and is greater the lower the level at which 
it takes place. Above this turbulent region is 
the general reversing layer, a region in which 
there is more stable equilibrium with a prepon- 
derance of inward motion, and in which so- 
dium, magnesium, aluminum, and iron are pres- 
ent. From this region the chromosphere is 
quite sharply differentiated both in its compo- 
sition and the movements of the constituent 
gases in the neighborhood of the sun-spots. 
The motion is inward toward the core of the 
vortex and increases as the surface is ap- 
proached, while the gases involved are hydrogen 
and those forms of aridus caleium which give 
rise to the H and K lines. It was suggested 
that possibly the study of solar storms which 
are viewed from above mignt afford some help 
in understanding the circumstances attending 
5 storms which are viewed from be- 
ow. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION FOR COOPERATION IN 
SOLAR RESEARCH. The fifth congress of this 
body met at Bonn from July 30 to August 5, 
and was attended by about a hundred delegates 
from Europe and America. A number of im- 
portant resolutions tending toward the unifi- 
cation and systematization of the work to be 
accomplished by international coóperation were 
adopted on the recommendation of the various 
committees. Among them may be mentioned 
the precise specification of the length of the arc, 
the part of the arc, and the strength of current 
to be used in the determination of standards of 
wave length; the provisional use of the Har- 
vard modification of the Draper svstem in the 
classification of stellar spectra; and the con- 
tinuance of systematic visual observations on 
the umbral spectrum for at least another three 
years so as to complete a sun-spot cycle. In 
view of the systematic differences to be found 
in the value of the solar rotation obtained by 
different observers, the committee on determina- 
tion of the solar rotation recommended that 
the programme laid down in 1910 should be 
temporarily abandoned, and that work in this 
fleld should be concentrated on a search for the 
sources of error; for this purpose it was recom- 
mended that determination of the velocity at so- 
lar equator should be made by as many different 
methods as possible. The committee on work 
with the spectroheliograph was reorganized as 
the committee on solar atmosphere so as to 
include and unify all the observations on the 
solar atmosphere visual and photographie, ex- 
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cept those associated with eclipses. The com- Effective temperature Lockyer’s 
mittee was further divided into two sub- Star e n 
committees, one of which will confine its at- 6,800 7,000 Procyon 
tention to the visual observation of prominences Polaris 8,200 5.200 Polaris 
and related phenomena, while the other will „X, Aer 49958 pe 
concern itself with the photography of the Capella 4,720 4,500 Arcturus 
forms and the determination of the velocities 8 Andromeds 3,700 2,650 Antares 
manifested in the solar atmosphere both of Aldeb 500 2,150 Aldebaran 


the disk and limb. 

SoLAR ConsTANT. In the annals of the As- 
trophysical Observatory of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Abbot published an exhaustive ac- 
count of the investigations undertaken by 
himself and Fowle between 1902 and 1913. 
Observations were conducted at four stations, 
namely, at Washington, from 1902 to 1913; at 
Mount Wilson, California, from 1905 to 1912; 
at Mount Whitney, during 1909-10; and at 
Bassour, Algeria, during 1911-12, The alti- 
tudes of the stations ranged from thirty-one 
feet above sea-level at Washington to 14,500 
feet on Mount Whitney. It was found that the 
effective radiating layer of the sun is roughly 
comparable with a black body at 6000° abs. 
C.; in general, however, the prevailing solar 
radiating temperatures were greatly in excess 
of 6000°, and at times even exceeded 7000° 
abs. C. The investigation proved conclusively 
that the solar radiation is subject to a varia- 
tion of irregular period and amplitude, the 
period being from a week to ten days, while 
the variation in amplitude is small, not ex- 
ceeding seven per cent. as a rule. Besides this 
short period variability of the sun, there were 
indications of an intimate relation between the 
intensity of the solar radiation and the sun- 
spot frequency. An increase in the number 
of sun-spots is accompanied by an increase in 
the radiation intensity, but further investiga- 
tion is needed to establish the exact relation. 
The mean value of the solar constant deduced 
for the epoch 1902-13 is 1.932 calories (15°C.) 
per sq. cm. per minute, 

THE ALBEDO OF THE EARTH. In the Astro- 
nomische Nachrichten, Very published the re- 
sults of his investigation of the earth's albedo, 
that is, the ratio of the light reflected from the 
earth to the light received. A comparison of 
the earth shine on the moon and the light 
from similar sun-illuminated areas on the lunar 
surface was made by visual photometric 
methods. It was found that the ratio of moon- 
light to earth shine was 2497 to 1, and from 
this it was estimated that the albedo of the 
earth is .89, or practically the same as the 
albedo of Saturn, as estimated by Muller. 

STELLAR TEMPERATURES. Two independent 
researches on the effective temperatures of the 
stars were reported by Rosenberg and Nord- 
mann. The determinations of the former were 
based on the intensity. of the photographic 
spectrum, while the latter derived his results 
from observations on the visual rays with the 
ald of his heterochromatic photometer. The 
following table shows the temperatures in a 
ee of cases where the same star was meas- 
ured: 


Effective temperature Lockyer’s 
Star in degrees absolute spectra] 
Nordmann Rosenberg type 
9 Persei 18,500 15,500 Algol 
Algol 13,300 12,000 Algol 
ega 12,200 22,000 Sirius 
a Persei 8,300 6,500 Polaris 


Except in the case of Vega, the agreement 
may be considered fairly good. The great dif- 
ference in the estimated temperatures of this 
star may perhaps be attributed to selective ab- 
sorption in its atmosphere. In general, it may be 
said that the figures obtained by both investi- 
gators confirm Lockyer’s thermal classification, 
the temperature increasing as we ascend from 
the red stars of the classes typified by Alde- 
baran and Antares to the white Sirian and 
Algolian stars. 

HE STRUCTURE OF THE UNIVERSE. Professor 
Kapteyn delivered an address before the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences in which he sum- 
marized the most modern views on this subject. 
Taking for convenience a modified form of 
Secchi’s classification of the stars into four 
spectral classes, in which the fourth type is 
neglected on account of the paucity of its rep- 
resentatives while the helium stars are removed 
to form a separate group, he argued that there 
was much evidence to show that the classifica- 
tion is a natural one, that is, it gives the order 
in which the stars have been evolved. The 
youngest or helium stars constitute the first 
stage of development from primordial matter. 
Passing from type to type in Secchi’s order, 
we arrive at older and older stars. Stars now 
of the first type were formerly helium stars, 
and at some remote period in the past must 
have been evolved from some primordial matter, 
which was probably in the form of nebulous 
matter possessing little internal motion. Hence 
groups like the Hyades and Ursa Major must 
at one time have been full of nebule, although 
there are no traces of such formations now. 
The absence of helium stars from Kapteyn’s 
second stream, or cloud, of stars is therefore 
due to the exhaustion of nebulous matter in 
the cloud, whereas his first stream, which is 
rich in such stars, has not yet been exhausted 
of its nebulous matter, or, if so, only at a 
very recent period. 

A NEW CLASS OF VARIABLE STAR. Many ex- 
planations have been offered to account for the 
fluctuations in brightness which are observed 
in variable stars. In the case of non-periodic 
variables, we have In a very few cases a slight 
but continuous  diminuition in brightness 
which is probably due to the slow but steady 
cooling of the star; or there may be irregular 
variability, so that the siar flashes forth from 
time to time at irregular intervals. For 
the latter phenomenon no satisfactory explana- 
tion has been found. In the case of periodic 
variables, however, it has been possible to 
classify them into long and short period vari- 
ables. The type of the first class is that star 
in the constellation of the Whale, which was 
the first variable to be recognized as such, and 
to which Hevelius gave the name Mira, or 
“The Wonderful.” Its brightness shows a steady 
increase followed by a diminution, the cycle of 
change extending over a somewhat irregular 
period of about eleven months. The periods 
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of stars of this type vary from a couple of 
months to about two years, but the majority 
resemble Mira in having periods of about a 
year. Their light changes, when plotted on a 
chart, give curves resembling those showing 
sun-spot frequency to such an extent that it is 
not surprising that astronomers have consid- 
ered that in these stars there occurs a devel- 
opment of spots which is quite analogous to 
that which takes place in the sun. It is found 
that the maxima and minima of light intensity 
correspond to the maxima and minima of spot 
numbers, so that it cannot be that the spots 
cut off the light by diminishing the luminous 
surface of the star, as was once thought to 
be the case, but rather that, as in the sun, 
the occurrence of the spots is associated with 
& great increase of energy which is made evi- 
dent by the increase of luminosity. The other 
elass, namely, that of the short period varia- 
bles, is divided into two groups, typifled by 
Algol and 8 Lyre. In these two groups just re- 
ferred to the variations of luminosity are 
explained by the presence of two stars in revo- 
lution about each other, in such a way tha 

periodical eclipse takes place. In the Algol 
type, one of the stars is luminous, and the other 
dark, so that when the dark star is passing in 
front of the luminous one, there is a brief period 
during which a diminution of luminosity oecurs. 
In the other type—the 8 Lyre t above men- 
tioned—both stars are luminous, but as a rule 
they are not equally so. 

Still another type of 
recently come to light. 

Princeton during the past two years showed 
that the light changes of S Antile, SZ Tauri, 
and RU Camelopardalis could be most satisfac- 
torily explained on the hypothesis that they 
are isolated rotating ellipsoids, and not binary 
systems. Shapley, in a discussion of a large 
number of photometric measurements on the 
third of these stars, arrived at the conclusion 


that its light variations could be accounted 


for by supposing it to be a single uniformly 
illuminated ellipsoidal body rotating in a period 
of 44,344 days. The discussion of the results 
for the two other stars is promised and will 
be awaited with interest. 

PRESENT MAGNITUDES oF Nova. Professor 
Barnard reported his observations on the pres- 
ent magnitudes of many of the “nove” or 
5 stars which have blazed forth dur- 
ing the heavens during the pace half century. 
The constellations in which the stars appeared, 
and the present magnitude of the stars are 
given in the subjoinea table: 


Date Present 


Constellation Discoverer of m — 
disc'y tude 
Corona borealis Birmingham 1866 9.4 
us Schmidt 876 16.0 
Andromeda Hartwig 1885 invisible 
Anderson 1891 14.0 
Sagittarius Mrs. Fleming 1898 15.0 
Perseus Anderson 1901 12.4 
Gemini rner 1903 16.0 
Aquila Mrs. Fleming 1905 invisible 
Lacerta pin 1910 12.5 
Gemini e 1912 8.3 


Tt will be noticed that most of them are 
now beyond the power of all but the moet 
powerful telescopes, while Nova Andromeds 
and Nova Aquile have dwindled until they are 
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of less than the 17th magnitude. The cele- 
brated Nova in Cassiopeia, the appearance of 
which startled Tycho Brahe in 1592, was also 
under observation, and was found to be slightly 
fainter than a star of the eighth magnitude. 

MINOR PLANETS. The number of minor 
planets announced as new each year for the 
past three years has been comparatively small, 
ut in 1913 it again approached the century 
mark. Since the issue of the YEAR Book for 
1912, ninety-two of these bodies had been re- 
ported, and have received provisional designa- 
tions ranging from 1913 to 1913 TQ, with 
1906 WF and WF. The last two were de- 
tected on the re&xamination of some old nega- 
tives taken by Kopff at Heidelberg in 1900. 
The ten planets designated by the letters QC 
to QM belong strictly to 1912, but were not 
reported until well into 1913. Six, reported 
from Heidelberg, were identified more or less 
completely with bodies previously known; 
these are QN, doubtfully identified with 396 
(Zolia); QO, with 1908 CF; QF, with 684 
(1900 SY); QQ, doubtfully with 496 
(Gryhia); QV, with 1908 CA; and RA, with 
14 (Irene). In addition, QT, reported from 
Winchester, Mass., proved to be identical with 
1909 GU; and two, RF and RM, discovered at 
Siméis have been identified, the former with 
1910 KO, the latter with 1907 AZ and 1900 
GG. The total number of minor planets dis- 
covered in 1913, and not yet identified with 
bodies already known, is therefore 82. As 
usual, the lion’s share falls to the observers 
of the Königstuhl Observatory at Heidelberg, 
where 23 were found; of these, 17 were dis- 
covered by Kaiser, and two each by Wolf, 
Kopff, and Massinger. This number is fol- 
lowed closely by the twenty-two reported from 
Winchester, Mass., by the Rev. Joel Metcalf, 
his total being the largest credited to a single 
individual during the year. The increased 
activity in the search for minor planets dis- 
layed at the Siméis Observatory resulted in the 
Aiscavers of 17, of which 13 were found b 
Neujmin and 4 by Neujmin and Mme. Beli- 
awsky jointly. Of the remaining 20, 9 were 
discovered by Arndt at Neuchatel, 6 by Wood at 
Johannisberg, 4 at Vienna (3 by Rheden and 1 
by Palisa), and one by Pokrowski at Dorpat. 

Permanent numbers were assigned to the fol- 
lowing minor planets for which definitive ele- 
ments have been computed: 


Temporary Date of 
Number designation Discoverer discovery 
733 PF Wolf 1912—Sept. 16 
784 PH Palisa Oct. 11 
735 PY Vogt Dec. 9 
736 PZ Metcalf Nov. 16 
787 B Metcalf .1 
738 O iser 1918—Jan. 7 
739 R Metcal Feb. 7 
140 8 Metcalf Feb. 10 
141 T Metcalf Feb. 10 
143 U Kaiser Feb. 23 
148 V Kaiser Feb. 25 
744 W Rheden Feb. 26 
745 X Kaiser March 1 
746 QY Kaiser March 1 
747 QZ Metcalf March 7 
748 RD Neujmin March 14 
749 RF Neujmin April 
750 RG Palisa April 28 
751 RR Neujmin April 28 
152 RL ` Neujmin . April 30 
753 RM Neujmin April 30 
154 UT Kopff 1906—A ug. 22 
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In a communication to the Astronomische 
Nachrichten, Dr. Fritz Cohn called attention to 
the inconvenience and the possibility of con- 
fusion connected with the literal designation 
of the minor planets, and suggested the ad- 
visability of naming as many as possible. He 
therefore submitted a list of feminine names, 
chosen mainly from mythology and history, to 
the discoverers, and, with their approval, pub- 
lished a set of names for all the Perey 
unnamed planets from 570 (1905 QX) to 727 
(1912 NT). The names assigned show a strik- 
ing catholicity of taste, and, in some cases, ob- 
vious appropriateness; for example, 697 is 
named Galilea on account of its having been 
discovered on the 300th anniversary of Galileo’s 
discovery of the satelites of Jupiter, and in 
the name Melitta assigned to 676, one is in- 
clined to suspect a play on the name of the 
discoverer, Melotte. In another paper, Dr. 
Cohn emphasized the necessity of more sys- 
tematic observation of newly discovered plan- 
ets, and increased codperation in such work. 
Some are observed repeatedly at opposition 
after opposition, but mony discovered at the 
more remote observatories fail to receive atten- 
tion, and consequently there is delay in ob- 
taining the necessary data for the computation 
of their orbits. 

Comets. The periodic comets due to return 
in 1913 were Westphal’s (1852 IV.), Finlay’s 
(1886 VII.), Holmes’s (1892 III.), Swift’s (1894 
IV.), and Kopff’s (1906 IV). Of these, West- 
phal’s only was discovered. It was first de- 
tected by Delavan at the La Plata (Argentina) 
Observatory on Sepember 26. It is the fourth 
member of the group of long period comets as- 
sociated with the planet Neptune to be ob- 
served at a second appearance, the others being 
the comets of Halley, Pons, and Olbers. West- 
phal’s comet has a shorter period—61.12 years 
—than any other member of the group; its 
last perihelion passage occurred on October 12, 
1852. When first seen at this apparition, it 
was of the tenth magnitude, and had a distinct 
nucleus and a broad tail about 4° long. It 
gained slightly in brightness at first, but never 
became a naked-eye object. It passed through 
perihelion on November 26. 

Finlay’s comet, discovered at the Cape of 
Good Hope in 1886, was due at perihelion on 
March 24, but as it passed very close to Jupiter 
during the summer of 1910, it was expected 
that its period would be shortened so as to 
bring it to perihelion about six weeks earlier. 
As it would have been behind the sun at that 
time, it may have failed of detection on account 
of its unfavorable position. It was observed 
in 1893 and 1906. 

Holines’s comet, with a period of 6.86 years, 
was due to return to perihelion in January, 
but it was not favorably placed for observation 
and escaped detection, although it has been 
seen at each return since its discovery in 1892. 

Besides Westphal's comet, another periodic— 
Giacobini’s (1900 III.) —reappeared. It was 
discovered by Zinner on October 23. For some 
as yet undiscoverea reason, it was six months 
ahead of time, so that its period, originally 
estimated at 6.76 years, has apparently been 
shortened to 6.44 years. It „passed through 
perihelion on November 2. Since the last issue 
of the Year Book, five other comets have been 
reported. These are: 
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1912 d, discovered on December 31, 1912, by 
Lowe at Laura, South Australia. Owing to 
delay in announcing its discovery, and an error 
in its position, as originally given, it could 
not be found again, and no data were available 
for the computation of its orbit. 

1913 a, discovered by Schaumasse at Nice on 
It passed, through perihelion on 


1913 b, discovered by Metcalf at South Hero, 
Vermont, on September 1. It was a faint ob- 
ject of about the tenth magnitude, and was 
thought at first to be Westphal's comet, as it 
was situated very near the place where that 
comet was expected. 

1913 e, discovered by Neujmin at Siméis on 
September 3, had a stellar nucleus, and was 
at first thought to be a minor planet. Its en- 
velope underwent a series of curious changes, 
alternating between visibility and invisibility. 
Early in October, the comet could no longer 
be found. It passed through perihelion on Sep- 
tember 23. Its orbit was found to be elliptical, 
with a period of about nine years. 

1913 f, discovered by Delavan at La Plata 
on December 17. It should pass through peri- 
helion on March 2, 1914. 

STANDARD TIME. Brazil has now adopted 
standard time. For this purpose, the country 
is divided into four zones, in the most easterly 
of which the legal time will be reckoned two 
hours slow on Greenwich. This zone includes 
the islands of Fernando Noronha and Trinidad 
(Brazilian). The second zone includes the 
eastern portion of the mainland, and extends 
to the River Xingu, which, coinciding roughly 
with the meridian of 5216? west of Greenwich, 
forms its western boundary. The third zone 
takes in the western half of Brazil with the 
exception of the extreme western portion of the 
State of Amazonas, the territory of Acre, and 
the other territory ceded by Bolivia under the 
terms of the treaty of Petropolis which was 
signed in 1903. 

OTHER Events. The Bruce medal of the As- 
tronomical Society of the Pacific was awarded 
to Professor J. C. Kapteyn of Groningen, in 
recognition of his services to astronomy in the 
study of the proper motions of the stars. The 
Canadian government made the necessary ap- 
propriation for the establishment of an observ- 
atory, which, it is expected, will be located at 
some place in the Canadian Rockies. The ob- 
servatory is to be equipped with a 75-inch re- 
flecting telescope, which will be second only 
in size to the 100-inch instrument now in 
process of construction for the Mount Wilson 
Solar Observatory. 

Books. Among the more important works 
on Astronomy published in 1913 may be men- 
tioned: Campbell, Stella Motions (New Ha- 
ven); Heath, Aristarchus of Samos, The An- 
cient Copernicus (Oxford); Jacoby, Astronomy 
(New York). 

ASTROPHYSICAL SOCIETY OF AMER- 
ICA. See ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMEN? 
OF SCIENCE, AMERICAN. 

ASTROPHYSICS. See ASTRONOMY, passim. 

ATHENS. Excavations IN. See ARCHJEOL- 


OGY. 

ATHLETICS, TRACK AND FD. The year 
1913 was a memorable one in athletics. The 
Olympic games of 1912 had served to stimulate 
& world-wide interest in track and field events, 
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and countries which had never before paid 
much attention to these branches of sport be- 
gan the development of teams to represent 
them in the Olympic meet to be held in Berlin 
in 1916. 

In the United States eight names stand out 
prominently. John Paul Jones, the Cornell 
runner, wound up his remarkable career as an 
athlete by lowering his world’s record time for 
the mile to 4 minutes 143% seconds in the 
Harvard stadium. Hannes Kolehmainen, the 
Finn, who had distinguished himself in the 
Olympic games and who now represents the 
Irish-American A. C. of New York, broke every 
American outdoor record from 3½ up to 10 
miles in the ten-mile championship run of the 
A. A. U., J. L. Wendell of Wesleyan University 
equaled the world’s record of 233$ seconds for 
the 220-yard dash low hurdles in the Harvard 
Stadium. J. E. Meredith of the University of 
Pennsylvania broke the 600-yard run indoors by 
covering the distance in 1 minute 134% seconds. 
F. W. Kelly, of the University of Southern 
California, equalled the world’s record of 15% 
seconds for the 120-yard high hurdles, held hy 
A. B. Shaw. Patrick Ryan of the Irish-Amer- 
ican A. C. established two new marks with the 
hammer. He threw the sixteen-pound hammer 
189 feet 3 inches, and the twelve-pound ham- 
mer 213 feet 9144 inches. Leo Gehring of the 
Mohawk A. C., New York, set a new record for 
the standing high jump—5 feet 5% inches. A. 
R. Kiviat ran the mile indoors in 4 minutes 
18% seconds. 

The senior championships of the A. A. U. 
were held at Chicago, July 5, the Irish-Ameri- 
can A. C. winning for the fourth successive 
year with a total ot 44 points. The Chicago 
A. A. was second with 27 points. Other teams 
entered and their scores were: Boston A. A, 
21; New York A. C., 18; Illinois A. C., 13; 
Missouri A. C., 11; Springfield High School, 
10; University of Southern California, 8; Mo- 
hawk A. C., 5; unattached, 2; Kansas City A. 
C., 2; Long Island A. C., 1. In the junior 
championships the Chicago A. A. was victor, 
ite score being 42. The Irish-American A. C. 
was second with 22 points, and the New York 
A. C. third with 19 points. The all-round 
championship was won by F. C. Thompson of 
Princeton University with 741814 points. 
Thompson, earlier in the year, made a new 
world's record in this event, scoring a total of 
1499 points. The senior indoor championships 
were won by the Irish-American A. C. (30), 
with the New York A. C. (25) second, and the 
Boston A. A. (13) third. In th. ques events 
the Irish-American A. C. (22) finished first, 
the New York A. C. (20) second, and the Long 
Island A. C. (8) third. 

The thirty-eighth annual track and field meet 
of the I. C. A. A. A. was held in the Harvard 
Stadium at Cambridge Mass., May 30-31. 
John Paul Jones of Cornell was the only ath- 
lete to create a new record—4 minutes 14% 
seconds for the mile. The University of Penn- 
sylvania won the championship, scoring a total 
of 24 points. Harvard was a close second with 
21½ points. The standing of the other col- 
leges was: University of Michigan, 19; Cor- 
nell, 1735; Dartmouth, 1414; Yale, 1014; Cali- 
fornia, 10; Wesleyan, 10; Princeton, 6; Co- 
lumbia, 4; Brown, 3; Pennsylvania State, 1. 

The University of Illinois won the annual 
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games of the conference colleges of the West 
held at Madison, Wis., June 6-7, scoring 4744 
points. The University of Wisconsin finished 
second with 2844 points, and the University of 
Chicago third with 17% pointg. California, 
the 1912 winner, was fourth with 15 points. 
Other scores were: Missouri, 1416; North- 
western, 914; Minnesota, 8; Purdue, 8; Ohio 
State, 4; Iowa, 3144; Kansas, 3; Notre Dame 2. 

In the New England intercollegiate cham- 
ionships held at Cambridge, Mass., May 24, 

artmouth won for the second successive year, 
scoring 20 points. The New York intercol- 
legiate championships were won by Colgate 
with 6916 points. The more important dual 
college meets resulted as follows: Yale 506, 
Harvard 48; Yale 6014, Princeton 56145; Prince- 
ton 7915, Columbia 37%; Harvard 63, Cornell 
54; Michigan 55%, Syracuse 2114; and Michi- 
gan 80, Syracuse 42; Southern California 62, 
Stanford 60; Southern California 67, California 
55; Missouri 88, Minnesota 2014; Johns Hopkins 
60, Naval Academy 28; Pennsylvania 64, Vir- 
ginia 35; Stanford 61%, California 604; Wis- 
consin 93, Ohio State 33; Rutgers 64, Swarth- - 
more 48; Haverford 6415, New York University 
3915; Williams 64, Wesleyan 62; Cornell 85, 


Michigan 32; Maine 71, Trinity 55; U. S. 
Naval Academy 76, Dickinson 9; Syracuse 
80%, Brown 3644; Lehigh 7216, Bucknell 


3816; Rutgers 72, New York University 33; 
Brown 68, Wesleyan 58; Dartmouth 7014, 
Pennsylvania 46!6; Amherst 7634, Williams 
4914; Bowdoin 74, Trinity 52; Bates 68, Maine 
58; Illinois 86, Purdue 31; Swarthmore 6714, 
Lafayette 4414; Lehigh 7114, Haverford 3914; 
Chicago 74, Northwestern 52; U. S. Naval 
Academy 574, Georgetown 27%; Notre Dame 
96, Northwestern 30; Purdue 87, Indiana 30; 
Missouri 62, Kansas 47; Union 61, Hamilton 
56; Lehigh 72, Swarthmore 40; Illinois 7814, 
Chicago 4715; Wisconsin 108, Minnesota 18; 
Andover 40, Exeter 40. 

The rg ey championships were held at 
Stamford Bridge, London, July 4. W. R. Ap- 
plegate made the best individual showing, win- 
ning both the 100 and the 220-yard dashes. 
A team of Swedish athletes competed, captur- 
ing several events. The Oxford-Cambridge 
dual meeting resulted in a tie, each college 
scoring five firsts. 


ATLANTIC COASTAL WATERWAY. 
See CANALS. 


ATLANTIC FLEET. See UNITED STATES 
Navy. 


AUCKLAND ISLANDS. A dependency of 
New Zealand (q.v.) 

AUGUSTE, TaANcREDE. President of Haiti, 
died May 3, 1913. He succeeded Cincinnatus 
Leconte as president of the republic on August 
9, 1912. See Hart. 

AUSTIN, ArLFBED. The British poet laure- 
ate, died June 2, 1913. He was born at Head- 
ingley, Leeds, in 1835. His father was a mer- 
chant. Educated at Stonyhurst and at London 
University, he graduated from the latter in- 
stitution in 1853; then studied law, and in 
1857 became a barrister of the Inner Temple. 
On the death of his father in 1861 he gave up 
the law and devoted himself to foreign travel 
and to literary work. His first published book 
of verse, The Seasons :a Satire, appeared in 1861, 
and was followed, between that date and 1902, 
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by other poetical works, includin 
Age; Interludes; Madonna’s Child; The Tower 
of Babel; The Human Tragedy; Savoranola; 
Lyrical Poems; Narrative oems; Prince 
Lucifer; Alfred the Great; England’s Darling; 
A Tale of True Love (1902); Flodden Field 
(1903); The Door of Humility (1906); 
Sacred and Profane Love (1908); and Love 
Poems (1911). Mr. Austin’s poetry except in 
rare instances had never risen much above me- 
diocrity and his appointment as poet laureate 
by Queen Victoria in 1896 created not a little 
surprise and considerable amusement. He was 
handicapped from the beginning by the fact that 
Lord Tennyson had been his predecessor in the 
post. It was generally considered that either 
Swinburne or Kipling was far better fitted for 
poet laureate than Austin. He industriously 
performed the duties of his office and under- 
took the task of writing odes suggested by im- 
perial incidents, the winning of a battle, the 
death and succession of a ruler, and other 
events of national interest. Although his poems 
breathed a spirit of patriotism, they were not 
considered to rank high as poetry. 

He was critic as well as poet, and in his 
Poetry of the Period (1870) was extremely 
severe on Swinburne, Tennyson, William Mor- 
ris, Matthew Arnold, and Browning. He went 
so far as to declare that in his opinion Tenny- 
son would not even be at the head of the poets 
of the third rank. He wrote much for the 
Standard and the Quarterly Review. The for- 
mer he represented as a special adhe T 
at the sittings of the Ecumenical! Council at the 
Vatican, and at the headquarters of the king 
of Prussia in the Franco-Prussian War. In 
1883, with W. J. Courthope, he founded the 
National Review, which he continued to pub- 
lish until 1893. Among his prose works are: 
The Garden That I Love; In Veronica’s Gar- 
den; Lamia’s Winter Quarters; Spring and Au- 
tuma in Ireland (1900); Haunts of Ancient 
Peace (1902); A Lesson in Harmony (1904); 
The Bridling of Pegasus (1910); and Auto- 
biography (1911). 

AUSTRALIA, COMMONWEALTH OF. A self- 
governing dominion of the United King- 
dom, from January 1, 1901. It consists of the 
states of New South Wales, Victoria, Queens- 
land, South Australia, Western Australia, and 
Tasmania, and the Northern Territory, and the 
Federal Capital Territory. The temporary seat 
of the federal government is Melbourne, capital 
of Victoria. The permanent capital (see ARCH- 
ITECTURE) will be Canberra, founded in 1913, 
in the Federal Capital Territory, which lies 
within the state of New South Wales. 

AREA AND POPULATION. The estimated area 
and the population according to the census of 
March 31, 1901, and April 3, 1911, are as fol- 
lows: 


Sq. m. P 01 Pop. 11 
New South Wales... 309, 460 1. 354,846 1,646,734 
Victoria 87,884 1,201,070 1.315.551 
Queensland ......... 0,60 98,129 605,813 
South Australla..... 380,070 958,346 408,558 
Western Australia... 975,920 184,124 282,114 
Tasmania ........... 26,215 172,475 191.211 
Northern Territory.. 523, 620 4,811 8,310 
Federal Capital Ter. 9111110 1.714 

Commonwealth . . 2, 974,581 3, 773,801 4.455, 005 


* Including population of the present Federal 
Capital Territory. 
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full-blooded aborigines. However, the full- 
blooded aborigines regarded as civilized or semi- 
civilized, that is, those who were in the employ 
of whites or were living in contiguity to the 
settlements of whites, were enumerated, number- 
ing in 1911, 19,939. The total number of 
aborigines is unknown. It has been generally 
supposed that there are about 150,000, but this 
figure now appears to be excessive. In his 1910 
report the Queensland chief protector of aborig- 
ines estimates the total at 74,753, distributed 
as follows: New South Wales, 6897; Victoria, 
256; Queensland, 20,000; South Australia (in- 
cluding the Northern Territory), 20.600; West- 
ern Australia, 27,000. A somewhat similar es- 
timate, made by a former chief protector of 
aborigines in Queensland, gave Queensland at 
least 18,000, Western Australia at least 24,000, 
and the Northern Territory from 20,000 to 22,- 
000. In view of these figures it would appear 
that the number of aborigines is not more than 
100,000. 

The 1911 census returned 2,313,035 males and 
2,141,970 females, or 107.99 males per 100 fe- 
males. Classification by occupation in 1911: Pro- 
fessional, 144,611; domestic, 201,366; commercial, 
286,687; transport and communication, 157,391; 
industrial, 562,337; primary producers, 586,148; 
indefinite (of independent means), 23,055; de- 
pendents, 2,449,986 (including 2,441,047 depend- 
ent on natural guardians, 8587 supported oy 
voluntary and state contributions, and 352 
criminals under legal detention); unspecified, 
43,424. 

A feature of the distribution of population in 
Australia is the excessive tendency to accu- 
mulate in towns, especially the capital cities. 
In 1911 the ie dara of Sydney, N. S. W., and 
its suburbs that is, approximately the area 
within a ten-mile radius) was 629,503, or 38.19 

r cent. of the total population of the state; 

elbourne, Vict., 588,971, or 44.82 per cent.; 
Brisbane, Qld. 139,480 or 23.03 per cent.; 
Adelaide, S. Aust., 189,646, or 46.06 per cent.; 
Perth, W. Aust.; 106,792, or 37.86 per cent.; 
Hobart, Tas., 39,937, or 20.87 per cent. Thus 
the total metropolitan pulation was 1,694,- 
329, or 38.05 per cent. of the population of the 
commonwealth. The total increase from 1901 
to 1911 was 681,204 (18.05 per cent.), of which 
the metropolitan increase was 357,751 and the 
increase in the rest of the country 323,453; and 
most of the increase shown by the latter figure 
was in towns rather than rural districts. Many 
ibn counties showed a decrease from 1901 to 


Figures for the population of Australian 
towns and cities are confusing, because they 
often relate to different areas. A population 
figure may include the inhabitants of. the town 
proper and of its suburbs, persons living within 
a ten-mile or sometimes a five-mile radius; it 
may relate to the "locality," in which case no 
clearly defined boundaries exist and the popu- 
lation given represents the number of persons 
who returned themselves as belonging to that 
locality; again, it may relate to the “ local gov- 
ernment area,” or the district incorporated for 
municipal purposes and variously known in the 
several states as city, town, borough, munici- 
pality, and corporation. Thus, according to the 
census of 1911. the population of Sydney with 
suburbs was 629,503; the “locality” Sydney, 
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107,133; “the local government area” (city) 
Sydney, 112,021. The following figures show for 
other large places the 1911 population by 7 0 
and local government area respectively: Mel- 
bourne, Vict., 36,293 and 103,593; Melbourne 
South, Vict., 46,016 and 46,190; Ballarat, Vict., 
38,686 and 22,017; Richmond, Vict., 38,559 and 
40,442; Fitzroy, Vict., 34,141 and 34,283; Sydne 
North, N. S. W., 32,764 and 34,646; Adelaide, 
A., 32,981; Brunswick, Vict., 32,201 and 32,215; 
Balmain, N. S. W., 31,961 and 32,038; Perth, 
W. A., 31,300 and 35,707; Broken Hill, N. 8. 
W., 30,953 and 30,972; Hobart, Tas., 27,550 and 
27,526; Carlton, Vict, 27,476, not a local gov- 
ernment area; Newtown, N. S. W., 20,427 and 
26,498; Marrickville, N. S. W., 25,093 and 30,- 
653; Prahran, Vict., 25.489 and 45,367; St. 
Kilda, Vict., 25,449 and 25,334; Redfern, N. S. 
W., 24,275 and 24,427; Hawthorn, Vict., 24,353 
and 24,450; Paddington, N. S. W., 24,150 and 
24,317; Leichhardt, N. 8. W., 24,139; Foots- 
eray, Vict., 21,933 and 24,254; Geelong, Vict., 21,- 
630 and 13,618; Glebe, N. S. W., 21,444 and 21,- 
943; Brisbane South, 21,332 and 34, 478; Laun- 
ceston, 20,937 and 20,754; Petersham, N. S. W., 
20,407 and 21,712; Collingwood, Vict., 20,254 
and 34,190; Waverly, N. S. W., 18,961 and 19,- 
831; Bendigo, Vict, 17,883 and 28,539; Mel- 
bourne North, Vict., 17,750, not a local govern- 
ment area; Brisbane, Qld. 17,715 and 35,491; 
Northcote, Vict., 17,491 and 17,519; Toowoomba, 
Qid., 16,161 and 13,119; Randwick, N. S. W., 15,- 
793 and 19,463; Rockhampton, Qld., 15,461 and 
15,456; Malvern, Vict., 15,319 and 15,909; Char- 
ters Towers, Qld., 15,037 and 4262; Townsville, 
Qid., 13,678 and 10,636; Kalgoorlie, W. A., 13,- 
488 and 12,061; Port Melbourne, Vict., 13,471 
and 13,515; Boulder, W. A., 12,833 and 10,824; 
Woollahra, N. S. W., 12,816 and 16,989. 

The increase of population in Australia has 
been far more due to excess of births over deaths 
than to immigration. In the period 1861-1911, 
the excess of arrivals over departures was 876,- 
099, while the excess of births over deaths was 
2,547,023; that is, 25.59 per cent. of the gain in 
population was due to net immigration and 
74.41 per cent. to natural increase. Net immi- 
gration in 1911 was 69,300; in 1912, 83,741 
(166,958 arrivals and 83,217 departures), of 
whom 48,050 were credited to New South Wales, 
22,252 to Victoria, and 6594 to Western Aus- 
tralia. Excess of births over deaths in 1911 was 
74,324; in 1912, 80,911. The birth rate per 
thousand in 1912 was 28.65; marriage rate 
(rate of marriages, not persons married), 9.07; 
death rate, 11.23. The percentage of illegiti- 
mate to total births in 1910 was 5.75 and in 
1911, 5.79. Estimated population (exclusive of 
full-blooded aborigines) December 31, 1911, 4, 
568,707; December 31, 1912, 4,733,359. The lat- 
ter figure was composed as follows: New South 
Wales, 1,777,534; Victoria, 1,380,561; Queens- 
land, 636,425; South Australia, 430,090; West- 
ern Australia, 306,129; Tasmania, 197,205; 
Northern Territory, 3475; Federal Capital Ter- 
ritory, 1940. 


The Northern Territory, under the jurisdic- 
tion of South Australia from 1863, was trans- 
ferred to the commonwealth January 1, 1911. 
In 1905 the commonwealth assumed "the admin- 
istration of Papua (q.v.). The Federal Capital 
Territory, including a small area at Jervis Bay, 
was taken over by the commonwealth from 
New South Wales, January 1. 1911. The site 
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for the new federal capital is 204 miles distant 
from Sydney, 429 from Melbourne, 912 from 
Adelaide, and 929 from Brisbane. In 1919 the 
design for the laying out of the capital city was 
approved, and in 1913 the survey and other op- 
erations, including roads and engineering works, 
was being carried forward. A survey for the 
federal railway between Jervis Bay and the cap- 


. ital was in progress. On March 12. 1913, the 


offiial ceremony to mark the initiation of op- 
erations in connection with the establishment 
of the seat of government was carried out. 
Foundation stones were laid by the governor: 
neral, the prime minister, and the minister for 
ome affairs. At the ceremony the selection of 
Canberra as the name of the capital city was 
announced by Lady Denman, wife of the gov- 
ernor-general. 
EpucaTIon. According to the 1911 census, 
8 ge able to read and write English num- 
red 3,650,030; read only, 15,009; read and 
write a foreign language only, 26,210; read 
only, 2647; not stated, 95,727; unable to read, 
665,382. Of the latter number, 525,633 were 
under five years of age and 76,300 from five to 
nine years. Of persons aged twenty and up- 
wards only about 2% per cent. were unable to 
read. In respect of children six to thirteen 
ils of age, the census returned the number 
ing educated at state schools (primary and 
secondary inclusive) as 490,163 (257,009 male, 
238,554 female); at private schools, 106,663 
(48,583 and 58,080); at home, 17,151 (7720 and 
9431); number recorded as “scholar,” but class 
of school not stated, 15,708 (7917 and 7791); 
number not indicated as receiving instruction, 
64,420 (31,669 and 32,757) ; total, 700,111 (353,- 
498 and 346,613). Public instruction is under 
control of the states. Primary instruction is 
free and compulsory. The following statistics 
for the total commonwealth and the several 
states relate to 1911: 


Cmith. N. 8. W. Vic. 
State schools........ 033 3.125 2,061 
State teachers....... 16,971 6,980 5,165 
Enrollment ......... 688,850 228,603 204.086 
Average attendance. 463,799 160,776 146,464 
Expenditure: 
aintenance ..... £2,706,028 £1,048,584 £834,276 
Buildings .........£ 457,730 £ 176,194 £117,048 
Private schools...... 1,898 756 587 
Private teachers.... 7,800 8,659 1,976 
Enrollment ......... 160,794 60,963 55,893 
Average attendance. 132,588 51,569 ,000 
ld. S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. 
State schools.. 1,282 786 496 381 
State teachers. 2,733 1,241 1,043 816 
Enrollment .... 91,624 55,662 34.989 28,821 
Av. attendance 70,194 38,727 29,448 18,180 
Expenditure: 
Maintenance. .£361,942 £198,979 £187,801 £87,317 
Building 7..... £ 53,953 £ 35,581 £ 58,406 £16,548 
Private schools 141 176 123 114 
Priv. teachers. 729 665 421 349 
Enrollment .... 1 11,650 9,000 7,188 
Av. attendance 13,560 9,895 ,015 5,009 


In the foregoing table the figures for the com- 
monwealth include those for the Northern Ter- 
ritory, which had four schools, with 135 pupils 
enrolled. Private schools include the schools 
not wholly under state control; hence the term 
* private," though popa ariy applied, is in some 
degree a misnomer. There are various superior 
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and technical schools. The number of students 
attending lectures at the universities in 191] are 
reported as follows: Sydney, 1407; Mel- 
bourne, 1129; Adelaide, 621; Tasmania, (Ho- 
bart), 147; Queensland (Brisbane), 83. 

MINERALS. Ihe large mineral production of 
Australia is now considerably less than the 
agricultural or the pastoral. The following 
table shows the value of the most important 
minerals, and the total for all minerals, pro- 
duced in 1911, and the grand total of produc- 
tion from the beginning of mining in Australia 
to the end of that year (the totals, however, 
are exclusive of returns relating to building 
stone, sand, brick clays, lime, cement, slates, 
etc.): 


Gold 


£ 
N. 8. W.. 769,353 
Victoria .. 2,140,855 
Queensland 1,640,323 
S. Aust.... 15,000 
W. Aust... 5,823,075 
Tasmania.. 132,108 
N. Ter..... 80,910 


Cmith....10,551,624 


1910 ....11,553,840 
1909 ....12,604,509 


Copper 
690,102 


Som 
3,167,165 

301,142 

$23,998 


26,214 


T 1,470 


8,929,678 2,564,278 


8,684,041 2,389,412 
8,083,696 2,332,988 


x -d. 
2, 652.548 
2.070 
79, 765 
140 


4 
33.335 
253,361 


8,021,219 


2,503,909 
2,329,164 


Zinc 


£ 
N. S. W.1,414,980 
Victoria.. 


Total GO ore 
216,146,025 
293,462,072 
99,726.118 
29,761,866 
107,569,275 
35,176,277 
2,865,258 


784,706,891 


761,200,680 
737,985,489 


Tin 
£ 
807,089 
3,417 
807,847 


0 
00 59,353 
1,209,973 23,480,211 

950,768 


23,215,191 
970,888 23,045,162 


Cmith...1,415,169 


1910....1,289,781 
1909. . 1.04 1.524 


* Silver and lead. 


To the end of 1911 the total output of gold, 
the most important mining product, was valued 
at £536,196,981. The value of the 1912 output 
was £9,879,927, as compared with £16,294,684 in 
1903, the record year for Australian gold pro- 
duction. The output in 1902, 1907, and 1912 
and the total production to the end of 1912 are 
shown below: 
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1911 Western Australia was credited with 5353 
per cent. of the gold production, Victoria, 21.07, 
Queensland 16.26, aad. New South Wales 6.94. 
AGRICULTURE. In the year 1911-12, the areas 
under crop and under artificially sown grasses 
respectively were 12,107,017 and 2,869,866 acres, 
as compared with 11,893,838 and 2,714,091 im 
1910-11, and 8,414,054 and 1,007,115 in 1901-02. 
Share of the states in the 1911-12 acreage: New 
South Wales, 3,628,513 acres under crop and 
1,119,738 under artificially sown grasses; Vic- 
toria, 3,640,241 and 1,041,772; Queensland, 
520,388 and 166,175; South Australia, 2,965,338 
and 30,431; Western Australia, 1,072,653 and 
5760; Tasmania, 270,000 and 505,940; Federal 
Capital Territory, 3500 and 50; Northern Terri- 
tory, 375 and 18. A very large ig of the hay 
crop is cereal grasses, chiefly wheat and oats; 
of the 860,205 acres of hay in Victoria, 304,388 
were wheaten and 535,146 oaten. The area un- 
der barley in 1911-12 was 116,466 acres, and the 
yield 2,056,836 bushels; potatoes, 130,463 acres 
and 301,489 tons. Crop values for the com- 
monwealth in 1911-12 (exclusive of value of 
straw in the case of cereal crops): Wheat, £13,- 
303,320 (£1 75s. 10d. per acre) ; oats, £1,463,780 
(£2 78. 0d.) ; corn, £1,637,692 (£4 16s. 4d.); 
barley, £483,151 (£4 38.); potatoes, 2, 296, 797 
(£17 12s. ld.); hay, £10,288,960 (£3 lls. 9d.) ; 
green forage, £1,217,000 (£2 17s. 4d.). The ares 
under sugar cane in 1911-12 was 144,283 acres, 
of which Queensland had 95,706 acres of pro- 
ductive and 34,610 acres of unproductive cane, 
and New South Wales 5244 and 8663. Totak 
yield of cane, 1,682,250 tons; sugar, 187,76 k 
tons, of which 17,299 in New South Wales and 
170,462 in Queensland (18,828 and 207,182 im 
1910-11). Area and production of the leading 


crops in 1911-12: 
Oats 

Acres Bu. Acres Bu. 
N. S. W..2,379,968 25,080,111 70,943 1,162,827 
Victoria ..2,164,066 20,891,877 802,238 4,585,326 
Queensland 42,962 85,109 557 5,783 
S. Aust...2,190,782 20,352,720 107,881 1,349,480 

W. Aust... 612,104 4,358,904 11,488 61,3 
Tasmania.. 37,20 659,615 57,583 1,504,633 
Ter.... 2 J o». 
F. C. Ter 142 7,991 167 2.33T 
Cmith....7,427,834 71,636,347 616,857 9,561,771 
1910-11...7,372,466 95, 111,983 676,688 15,428,456 
1901-02. . . 6, 115.965 38,561,619 461,430 9,789,864 


1904 1285 in Toral 3233 WWW! 
ee sae ee S 
N. S. W. 684,970 1,165,018 702.129 _ 89,462,975 Corn Hay 
Vic. ... 8,062,028 3,173,744 2,039,464 291,703,453 Acres Bu. Ara Bu: 
Qld. ... 2,720,512 2,517,295 1,477,979 75,217,830 N. S. W....167,712 4,606,547 651,866 126.933 
B. Aust. 24,878 45,853 28,000 920,810 Victoria .... 18,228 792,660 860,205 1,032.288 
W. Aust. 1,947,661 8,305,604 5,448,384 109,298,870 Queensland. 153,916 9,637,562 61,299 94.653 
Tas. . 301,573 12,380 161.300 7,407,282 S, Aust... 97 1.490 521.182 605239 
N. Ter. 70,325 30,971 22.671 2,065,688 W. Aust. 29 401 344.032 — 299.695 
55 E ee ee 8 . T e eee @eeerese » » 
Cmlth.14,811,947 15,560,910 9,879,927 546,076,908 N. Ter. 16 M 
— —ä—ä — F. C. Ter... 69 795 2.220 1,600 
The record of god mining 1 j^ New Cmlth. ...340,066 9,039,855 2,518,288 2,868,03* 
South Wales and Victoria with 1851, Queens- 
land 1860, South Australia 1856, Western Aus- 350154 err 17.034.786 1.688.402 2.024.805 
tralia 1886, Tasmania 1867, and the Northern : Ve oot PME 
Territory 1881. The greatest outputs of gold 
have been: New South Wales, £2,660,946 in Livestock. The average annual increase 
1852; Victoria, £12,214,976 in 1856; Queens- from 1860 to 1911 was: Horses, 3 32 per cent.; 
land, £2,871,578 in 1900; South Australia, £76,- cattle, 2.17; sheep, 3.15; swine, 2.38, The 


025 in 1904; Western Australia, £8,770.719 in 
1903; Tasmania, £327,545 in 1899; Northern 
Territory, £111,945 in 1881. In the period 1902- 


numbers of livestock attained their maxima as 
follows: Horses in 1911, 2,279,027; cattle im 
1894, 12,311,617; sheep in 1891, 106,421,068; 
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swine in 1911, 1,110,721. Livestock in 1911 


were as follows: 


Horses Cattle xr Swine 
N. S. W. 687,242 8,185,824 44,722,523 370,700 
Victoria 507,818 1,647,127 13,857,804 848,069 
Queensl'd 618,954 6,073,201 20,740,981 73,902 
S. Aust. 259,719 393,566 6. 171,907 93, 130 
W. Aust. 140,277 43,63 ,411,542 55,635 
Tasmania 41,853 217,406 1,823,017 67,392 
N. Ter. 21,407 459,780 50,983 1,500 
F. C. Ter. 1,762 '8, 224,164 39 
Cmith. 2,279,927 11,828,954 98,008,621 1,110,721 
1910 2,165,866 11,744,714 92,047,018 1,025,850 
1901 1,620,420 ,491,428 72,040,211 931,3 


The cattle (including calves) slaughtered in 
1911 numbered 1,545,548, compared with 1,363,- 
074 in 1910 and 1,110,157 in 1901; 8 (in- 
eluding lambs), 14,267,327, compared with 15, 
679,915 and 8,972,169. Australia has more 
sheep than any other country in the world. The 
estimated wool production, stated as in the 
grease, was 768,572,533 pounds in 1911, against 
792,868,466 pounds in 1910 and 690,139,012 
pounds in 1907. More than half of the wool is 
produced in New South Wales. 

MANUFACTURES. A manufactory in Australia 
is defined as any factory, workshop, or mill 
where four or more persons are employed or 
power is used. The following table shows for 
1911 the number of manufactories, the average 
number of employes, salaries and wages paid 
(exclusive of amounts drawn by working pro- 
prietors), and value of output (including the 
value of raw materials used): 


Mft. Empl put 
WN. S. W. 5,039 108,664 10,051,161 £ 64,340,011 
Victoria 5,126 111,94 * „019 747,863 
eensl'd 1,657 87,166 „113.835 15,675,662 
. Aust. 1,814 27.9 845,388 12,580,851 
WV. Aust. 710 15,799 1,982,883 5,311,0 
ania 609 10,298 827,592 8,525,087 
Cmith. 14,455 311,772 £27,631,876 £133,186,660 
1910 13,852 286,968 £28,870,540 £120,860,158 
12,556 248,859 18,823,977  .......... 


The difference between the value of total out- 

ut and raw materials used was £54,144,084 in 
1911 and £48,063,922 in 1910. 

COMMERCE. The recent development of Aus- 
tralian commerce may be seen in the following 
table, which shows: Total exports; domestic 
exports, or exports of Australian produce; re- 
exports, or exports of foreign produce; total 
exports 


Tot. Imp. Dom. Exp. Re- . Tot. Erp. 
1901. . 42,433,211 247.741.776 21.964.356 149, 696,172 
1906... 44,744,912 66.299, 874 „437,889 69.737. 763 
1910... 60,014,351 71,836,196 2, 654, 955 174,491,150 


1911... 66,967,488 76,205,210 3,277,048 79.482.258 


Specie and bullion included in above figures: 


1901...£ 934,864 £14,4,3,398 £ 846,921 £15,270,219 
1906... 2,330,017 15,584,836 2,125,097 17,709,938 
1910... 1,331,960 3,587,201 1,048,076 4.635.277 
1911... 1,969,581 10,403,796 1.643.290 12,047,086 


The table below shows imports and exports 
according to the official classification: a ani- 
mal foodstuffs, etc.; b vegetable foodstuffs, etc.; 
e non-alcoholie beverages; d spirits and alco- 
holic liquors; e tobacco; f live animals; g ani- 
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mal non-foodstuff substances; À vegetable sub- 
stances and non-manufactured fibres; ¢ ap- 
parel, textiles, and various manufactured fibres; 
j oils, fats, and waxes; k paints and varnishes; 
1 stones and minerals, used industrially; m 
specie; » metals (unmanufactured) and ores; 
o metals (partly manufactured); p metals 
(manufactured), including machinery;  q 
leather and rubber and their manufactures; r 


3 wood and wicker, both raw and manufactured; 


8 earthenware, stoneware, china, glass, and ce- 
ments; t paper; u jewelry, timepieces, and 
fancy goods; v optical, surgical, and scientific 


09 instruments; w drugs, chemicals, and fertili- 


zers; œ miscellaneous; y total. Trade by 
classes, in 1910 and 1911, in thousands of 
pounds sterling: 


p. om. Bap. 

1910 11 1910 1911 1910 1911 

KRK ... 874 817 8,791 9,016 8,815 9,041 
b ... 1,944 2,8358 11,884 11,910 12,077 12,121 
c .. 1,646 1,678 6 6 97 91 
d ... 1,654 1,921 138 167 175 208 
e .... 169 899 67 69 124 122 
f s 337 398 307 299 312 $11 
E 871 297 33,129 29,714 33,136 29,723 
h 1.120 1,829 27 246 298 273 
1 ....17,439 17,840 77 73 278 258 
i . . . 1,597 5808 2,198 2, 235 2,231 2,281 
. . 481 485 6 7 14 14 

l .... 470 174 943 927 946 928 
m .. 374 381 2200 8,211 2,241 ,855 
n . . 1,222 1,938 10,342 10,675 10,350 10,693 
O ... 1,086 1,170 9 10 42 35 
p ...12,016 212 221 253 483 619 
Q ... 1,308 1,587 577 584 637 649 
r .... 2,5883 3,361 1,021 1,082 1,058 1,117 
8 .... 1,015 1,228 18 14 80 29 
t .... 2,407 2,832 58 69 133 147 
u ...1,42 ,15 135 162 283 310 
v si 44 505 7 6 61 72 
vx 2,186 2,179 244 256 295 305 
x 188 6,828 190 218 368 385 
y ...60,014 66,967 71,886 76,205 74,491 79,482 


Wool exports in 1910 and 1911 respectively 
were: Wool in grease, 587,093,269 pounds and 
578,823,623 pounds; scoured and washed wool, 
78,178,300 pounds and 71,770,640 pounds; total 
value for the two years £28,777,283 and £26,- 
071,193 (total value for the five years ended 
1911, £132,137,652). The values of the net ex- 
ports of wool in 1910 and 1911 were £28,769,- 
504 and £26,061,687. Other net exports of pas- 
toral products in 1910 and 1911 were: Tallow, 
£1,888,796 and £1,934,009; frozen mutton and 
lamb, £2,161,495 and £1,633,597; sheepskins, 
£2,003,810 and £1,603,718; frozen beef, £1,179,- 
060 and £1.101.914; rabbit and hare skins, £566,- 
739 and £498,037; hides, £286.274 and £467,304; 
preserved meats, £602,880 and £756,148; rabbits 
and hares, £486,592 and £407,034. The wheat 
exports in the two years were 47,761,895 bushels 
and 55,147,840 bushels; flour, 139,946 tons and 
175,891 tons, representing 6,997,300 bushels and 
8,794,550 bushels; so that the total wheat ex- 
ports expressed in bushels were 54,759,195 and 
63,942,390, the net exports being 54,750,270 and 
63,930,127. 

Total imports and total exports by countries 
in 1910 and 1911 were valued as follows in 
thousands of pounds sterling: 


Imports Exports 
1910 1911 1910 1911 
United Kingdom....36,646 389,499 37,698 35.310 
United States....... 6.495 7.748 „59 1.4 
Germany ........... 8,719 4,437 7,340 6,643 
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Imports . Exports approval was given for the erection of nineteen 

— e dey i2 1885 stations at or near the following localities: 

British india. 2... 2:009 2.122 1.838 3.320 Port Moresby (Papua), Thursday Island, Cook- 

Belgium ........... 1,243 2,008 5,949 6,112 town, Townsville, Rockhampton, Brisbane, Syd- 

Canada ............ 650 885 100 118 ney, Gabo Island, Melbourne, Hobart, Mount 

Ceylon „ 1 55 120 H 5 2 Gambier, Adelaide, Esperance, Perth, Geraldton, 

Nerway ............ 561 663 2 2 Broome, Roeburne, Wyndham and Darwin. It 

Straits Settlements. 588 641 545 1,205 is intended eventually to increase the number to 
France —— e 4 mete it thirty-two. 

Sweden 361 539 2 The number of post offices and receiving offices 

5 : —— increased from 4994 and 1393, respectively, at 

Total, incl. other.60,014 66,967 74,491 79,482 the end of 1901 to 5506 and 2328 in 1910 and 


Total imports from the United Kingdom and 
British possessions in 1910 and 1911 were val- 
ued at £44,512,090 (74.17 per cent.) and £48,- 
111,453 (71.84 per cent.); exports thereto, £46,- 
021,798 (61.78) and £51,135,433 (64.33). 

Over-sea shipping entered and cleared at the 
ports in 1911, 4174 vessels, of 9,984.801 tons, 
as compared with 4048 vessels, of 9,333.146 tons, 
in 1910; 4028 vessels, of 6,541.991 tons in 1901; 
3719, of 5,894,173 tons in 1900. 

COMMUNICATIONS. The table below shows the 
railway mileage, exclusive of sidings and cross- 
overs, of a government railways, b private rail- 
ways open for general traffic, o total open for 
general traffic, d private lines used for special 
purposes only; e grand total. The figures relate 
chiefly to 1912, those for the government rail- 
ways being of June 30, 1912, private railways 
for general traffic December 31, 1911, and private 
railways for special purposes December 31, 1910. 


a b c d E 

N. S, Wales...... 3.832 141 3,973 125 4,098 
Victoria .......... 3,622 14 3,636 37 8,678 
Queensland ...... 4,266 846 4,612 21 4,68 
S. Australia...... 91,939 ... 1,939 58 1,997 
W. Australia...... 2,698 211 2,875 555 8,430 
Tasmania ........ 496 166 662 39 70 
N. Territory...... 145 n 145 ... 145 

Cmlth. ......... 16,898 944 17,842 835 18,677 

1911 4: xt 16,079 1,099 17,178 886 18,012 


*Including the mileage (478) of the Port Au- 
sta-Oodnadatta line leased to the South 


ustrallan government by the commonwealth Ex 


government January 1, 1911. 


Government railways under construction June 
30, 1912, 3161 miles (of which 1596 in Queens- 
land and 671 in New South Wales) ; authorized, 
1310 miles (617 and 221). Construction of the 
transcontinental (Port Augusta-Kalgoorlie) line 
was begun in September, 1912. The route, via 
Tarcoola, is 1063 miles in length and the esti- 
mated cost of the lines, including equipment, 
is £3,988,000. The cost of construction and 
equipment of the 16,898 miles of government 
railway to June 30, 1912, was £160,557,160, or 
£9502 per mile open for traffic. For the year 
ended on that date the gross earnings were 
£19,101,000; total working expenses, £12,471, 
000; percentage of working Un to gross 
earnings, 65.29, as compared with 61.94 in 1910- 
11 and 67.92 in 1901-2. 

Telegraphs (exclusive of railway telegraphs), 
December 31, 1911: Lines, 44,013 miles; wire, 
97,053 miles; offices, 4041. The total length of 
line in New South Wales was 15,057 miles; 
Victoria, 4055; Queensland, 10,568; South Aus- 
tralia, 5713; Western Australia, 6914; Tas- 
mania, 1706. Under an act of 1905 the post- 
master-general is empowered to establish wire- 
less telegraphy stations. Up to the end of 1912 


and 6664 and 2390 in 1911. Of the post offices 
at the end of 1911, New South Wales had 1948, 
Victoria 1720, Queensland 576, South Australia 
662, Western Australia 372, and Tasmania 386. 

In 1912 the 1061-mile line of the Trans- 
Australian railway was begun, and during 1913 
contracts were let and material collected for the 
vigorous prosecution of the work. Fills, cuts, 
gradings, etc. were in active construction and 
road-bed and other material were being assembled 
along the route. A section from Port Augusta, 
8t the eastern end of Euro Bluff, was put under 
way. Construction problems attending this 
great enterprise were of unusual interest, as the 
various states of the commonwealth were par- 
ticipating actively in the work. Of the 700 miles 
of rails contracted for, 12,660 tons were being 
manufactured in Australia and the state of 
Western Australia itself was a contractor for 
a large quantity of the sleepers. The state of 
New South Wales undertook the construction of 
the commonwealth line from Queanbeyan to the 
new federal capital. Surveys made of the north 
and south transcontinental connection brought 
out the curious fact that its length, 1061 miles, 
was exactly the same as the east and west lines, 
and further, that its construction would not be 


1 attended with serious difficulties. 


FINANCE. The following table shows the com- 
monwealth revenue and expenditure in fiscal 
years ended June 30: 


Revenue, 1912 Expenditures, 1912 


Customs ....£12,071,484 Posts ........ £ 4,330,896 
cise ...... ,038,702 "Treasury 308. 506 
Posts 3.916.254 Defense ..... 2,128,649 
d tax. 1,366,457 Customs ..... 1,024,889 
Total * . 20,548,620 Total® .... 14,724,097 
1911 . . q. 18,806,287 1911 ....... 18,158,529 
1910 . 15, 540, 669 1910 7,499,516 
1909 ... 14,350,793 1909 ....... 6,420,398 
1908 . 16,019,084 1908 © cesses ,162,1 


* Including other items. 


Of the treasury expenditure in 1912, £2,143,- 
212 was for invalid and old-age pensions; of the 
trade and customs expenditure, £301,278 for 
ordinary customs and £543,503 for sugar boun- 
ties. The first commonwealth indebtedness was 
contracted &t the begining of 1911, when the 
federal government assumed the outstanding 
liabilities of the Northern Territory and the Port 
Augusta-Oodnadatta railway. These debts on 
June 30, 1912, amounted to £3,431,836 and £2,- 
240,011 respectively; in April, 1912, a loan of 
£700,000 was issued; total debt, £6,71,847. 

The consolidated revenue, and the expendi- 
ture from consolidated revenue funds of the 
States, for the year ended June 30, 1912, and 
the state outstanding debts at that date were 
as follows: 


AUSTRALIA 
Revenue Expend. Debt 
„ B. Wisesess £15,776,816 £15,277,001 £100,052,635 
Victoria 10,009,796 9,999,342 60,737,216 
Queensland ... 5,989,347 5,965,692 47,068,186 
S. Australia... 4,450,739 4,450,739 > 31,680,124 
W. Australia.. 3,966,673 4,101,082 26,283,523 
Tasmania ..... 1,084,663 1,064,725 11,302,411 
Total ....... 41,278,034 40,858,581 277, 124,095 
1911 . . 37,365,653 37,249,315 267,127,283 
1910 . 36,956,812 35, 373,254 257, 623, 663 
1909 . 34,457,640 33,983,842 251,773,533 
1908 ......... 34,867,646 — 32,502,163 243,835,489 
1903 28,672,622 28,959,238 222,871, 765 


Including Port Augusta-Oodnadatta railway 
debt, £2,240,011. 


In 1912 the aggregate sinking funds against 
total state debt amounted to £5,701,767, so that 
the net debt was £271,422,328, or £58 10s. 3d. 
per capita. Of the debt, 69.35 per cent. was 
floated in London, and 30.65 per cent. in Aus- 
tralia. Details of total state revenue in fiscal 
year 1912: Public works and services, £23, 
690,269 (57.39 per cent.); commonwealth sub- 
sidy, £5,858,744 (14.19); taxation, £5,419,668 
(13.13) ; land, £3,954,192 (9.58) ; miscellaneous, 
£2,355,161 (5.71); total, £41,278,034. Details 
of state expenditure from consolidated revenue 
funds: Railways and tramways (working ex- 
penses), £13,665,906 (33.45 per cent.); public 
debt (interest, sinking fund, etc.), £10,869,267 
(26.60); education, £3,593,620 (8.79); medical 
and charitable, £1,821,298 (4.46); police, £1,- 
331,153 (3.26); justice, £666,255 (1.63); penal 
establishments. £206,571 (0.51); all other ex- 
penditure, £8,704,511 (21.30); total, £40,858, 
581. 

In addition to above expenditure is state loan 
expenditure, which in the fiscal year 1912 
amounted to £16,325,177 (of which £10,232,261 
for railways and tramways). The total state 
loan expenditure up to June 30, 1912, was 
£275,508,201 (of which £108,140,283 for rail- 
ways and tramways, £36,757,148 for water sup- 
ply and sewerage, and £28,580,611 for harbor 
and river improvement, etc.). 


Navy. In 1911 the commonwealth govern- 
ment adopted a programme of naval construc- 
tion covering a period of twenty-two years and 
providing for a fleet of 8 battle cruisers, 10 
protected cruisers, 18 destroyers, 12 subma- 
rines, and other vessels. The vessels serving in 
the Royal Australian navy at the end of 1913 
were: One battle cruiser (Australia), 4 pro- 
tected cruisers, 3 destroyers, 2 torpedo boats, 
2 gunboats, and 2 training ships. The Aus- 
tralia, built at Clydebank, was launched Octo- 
ber 25, 1911. and commissioned June 21, 1913. 
Rear-Admiral Sir George E. Patey was ap- 
pointed to her command and to that of the Aus- 
tralian navy. The battle cruiser proceeded to 
Australia, accompanied by the protected cruiser 
Sydney, which was completed at Glasgow in 
June. The protected cruiser Melbourne, which 
was launched at Birkenhead in May, 1912, was 
commissioned in January, 1913, and soon left 
for Australia. At the end of 1913 there were 
under construction for the Australian navy the 
protected cruiser Brisbane and the destrovers 
Swan, Derwent, and Torrens, all at the navy 
yard at Sydney, where their keels were laid in 
February; and two submarines at the Vickers 
vard, Barrow. On July 1, 1913, the responsi- 
bility for Australian naval defense, and for the 
maintenance of the naval establishments at 
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Sydney and elsewhere, was entirely assumed by 
the commonwealth government. 

ARMY. The Australian defense act was ex- 
tended in 1910 to provide universal military 
training up to the age of 25 years and came 
into force June 1, 1911, training beginning the 
following month. On April 1, 1910, there were 
22,382 militia and volunteers, while on Janu- 
ary 1, 1913, there were 34,271. On April 1, 
1910, there were under training 10,597 senior 
cadets; on January 1, 1913, 89,100. By 1919 
it was expected that there would be 100,000 
senior cadets in training and 128,000 militia 
between the ages of 18 and 26 years. The citi- 
zen forces who receive pay for attendance at 
parades receive 16 days' training in the case 
of the infantry and 25 days in the case of the 
artillery. The senior cadets undergo 64 hours’ 
training annually, but do not go into camp. 
The permanent force was increased from 1510 
on April 1, 1910, to 2354 on January 1, 1913, 
and three permanent field batteries had been 
provided, as well as a re-armament of the fixed 
defenses being undertaken. A war railway 
council consisting of army, navy, and military 
officers of the commonwealth was formed, while 
a royal military college to educate candidates 
for commissions in the permanent force had 
been established with 95 Australians and 17 
New Zealanders in attendance. Within three 
ils 1500 horses for the field artillery had 

en purchased and all of the troops equipped 
with accoutrements.  Manceuvre grounds had 
been secured at Liverpool, N. S. W., and Tam- 
min, Western Australia, 

GOVERNMENT. The executive power is vested 
in the British sovereign and is exercisable by 
his representative (and appointee), the gover- 
nor-general, who is advised by a responsible 
ministry, the executive council The legislative 
power is vested in a parliament of two houses, 
the Senate and the House of Representatives. 
The Senate has 36 members, 6 from each state. 
The House has 75 members, representing the 
states in proportion to population. Members of 
both houses are elected by universal adult suf- 
frage. The governor-general in 1913 was the 
Rt. Hon. Thomas Baron Denman, who succeeded 
the Rt. Hon. William Humble, Earl of Dudley, 
July 31, 1911. The ministry in 1913 (formed 
April 29, 1910) was constituted as follows: 
Prime minister and treasurer, Andrew Fisher; 
attorney-general, William Morris Hughes; ex- 
ternal affairs, Josiah Thomas; postmaster-gen- 
eral, Charles Edward Frazer; defense, George 
Foster Pearce; trade and customs, Frank 
Gwynne Tudor; home affairs, King O'Malley; 
vice-president of executive council, Gregor Mc- 
Gregor; honorary ministers, Edward Findley 
and Ernest Alfred Roberts. The constitution of 
the new ministry is given below, under History, 
The Cabinet Crisis. 

The governor of each state is appointed by 
the crown and is assisted by a responsible min- 
istry. Each state has a bicameral parliament 
elected by universal adult suffrage. Members 
of the upper and of the lower house respec- 
tively, are as follows: New South Wales, 57 
and 90; Victoria, 34 and 65; Queensland, 43 
and 72; South Australia, 18 and 40; Western 
Australia, 30 and 50; Tasmania, 18 and 30. 
Governors and prime ministers in 1913: New 
South Wales, Sir Gerald Strickland and J. S. 
T. McGowen (succeeded by W. A. Holman); 
Vietoria. Sir John Michael Fleetwood Fuller 
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and W. A. Watt; Queensland, Sir William Mac- 
Gregor and D. F. Denham; South Australia, 
Admiral Sir Day Hort Bosanquet and A. H. 
Peake; Western Australia, Maj.-Gen. Sir Harry 
Barron and T. H. Bath; Tasmania, Sir Elliston 
Macartney and A. E. Solomon. 


HISTORY 


THE OPPOSITION LEADER. Early in January 
Mr. Deakin resigned the leadership of the fed- 
eral Opposition, alleging ill health as a 
reason for his retirement. He was succeeded 
on January 20, by Mr. Joseph Hume Cook, 
member for Parramatta. Mr. Cook, who had 
been Liberal whip during the first Deakin 
ministry (1905-1908) and had been recognized 
as one of the leading Liberal politicans of 
the last decade, infused fresh life into the 
‘Opposition and carried on a vigorous cam- 
paign against the government. 

THE GENERAL ELECTIONS. A variety of 
circumstances contributed to make the elec- 
tions for the commonwealth parliament, held 
on May 31, much more interesting than usual. 
In the first place, it was uncertain whether the 
electorate would renew the mandate of the 
Labor government. During its term of office the 
Labor party had enacted the property-tax on 
large estates, and had purs with vigor a 
comprehensive scheme of military and naval 
‘defense; its tariff proposals (see last YEAR 
Book, p. 66), however, had been unfavorably 
received, its referenda had stirred up opposi- 
tion, and the party did not add to its pop- 
ularity by deciding to press these measures, 
despite their defeat in 1911. The rural dis- 
tricts especially were disaffected and fear of the 
rural workers’ demands consolidated the opposi- 
tion to the Labor party in the farming country 
of New South Wales and Victoria. The situa- 
tion was clearly revealed in the vote. In the 
suburban and mining districts, the Laborites 
held their own. In the agricultural constitu- 
encies, and among the middle classes, however, 
the Liberals won a decisive victory. Of its 44 
seats in the lower house, the Ministerial party 
lost 7; the control of the house therefore passed 
to the Liberal party which now counted among 
its members 38 of the 75 representatives. 
Matters stood differently with the Senate, how- 
ever. By the constitution, only half of the 
36 senators are elected at the regular triennial 
election; moreover, in the senatorial elections 
the vote is counted by states, whereas in the 
elections to the house the states are split up 
into separate constituencies. The effect of this 
different grouping of the vote was to give 
a majority in the house to the Liberals and 
in the senate to the Laborites. Although the 
Liberals and Laborite voters were almost equal 
in number—slightly more than 900,000 each— 
the labor vote was so massed in the towns of 
the smaller states as to overwhelm the country 
(Liberal) vote, and to give the Labor party 11 
of the 18 senators elected. 

THE REFERENDA. Additional interest was 
lent to the elections by the fact that the im- 
portant referenda defeated in 1911 were again 
submitted for the approval of the electorate. 
The referenda (as noted in the YEAR Book of 
1911) were the embodiment of constitutional 
amendments passed by the parliament in 
November, 1910, under the auspices of the labor 
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government, and submitted for ratification to a 
popular vote in accordance with the constitu- 
tional provision that amendments must be 
approved by the people as well as by the federal 
parliament. The amendments consisted of six 
fairly well-defined measures. 

(1) The first would extend the power of the 
commonwealth over trade and commerce by 
removing the restriction clause “with other 
countries and among the states’; although 
commerce carried on within one state over the 
state railways was still exempted. (2) The 
second, while leaving partnerships, under state 
jurisdiction, would put both inter-state and 
intra-state corporations under federal control. 
(3) The third would give the commonwealth 
parliament power to legislate on the terms 
and conditions of labor in any trade, industry, 
occupation, or calling, on the rights and obliga- 
tions of employers, and on all matters connected 
with industrial disputes. The object of this 
provision was to enable the government to 
extend the functions now exercised in a very 
small way by the Industrial Arbitration court. 
(4) The fourth would give the commonwealth 
power to pass laws for industrial conciliation 
and arbitration in relation to the state rail- 
ways. This measure met with very strong 
objections at the hands of state-rights orators, 
who pointed out that while the commonwealth 
would be empowered to fix the wages of the 
state railway employes, the state would have 
to pay them. (5) The fifth would empower the 
commonwealth to make laws with respect to 
trusts, combinations, and monopolies. (0) The 
last would authorize the government to 
acquire “on just terms" any business which 
should be affirmed by resolution of both houses 
of parliament to exercise monopolistic power. 

In 1911 the referenda were defeated by a 
‘powerful reaction in favor of state-rights as 
opposed to the increased power which would 
have been given the federal government and by 
an energetic opposition to “ruthless and reck- 
less Socialistic” experiments. Moreover, all the 
proposals had to be approved, or all rejected, 
and many voters, disliking one measure, vetoed 
all. Nor did the referenda have the official 
sanction of the Labor Conference (party con- 
vention). Before the election of May 31, 1913, 
however, the referenda were adopted as the 
programme of the Labor party; a pamphlet 
was issued to explain them to the voters; an 
energetic campaign was waged to get a large 
number out to the polls; and the proposals were 
submitted as six separate referenda, which could 
be passed on individually. The result of these 
precautions was seen in a greatly increased 
affirmative vote; but the referenda were all re- 
jected by small margins encountering the liveli- 
est opposition in New South Wales, Victoria, and 
Tasmania. The vote on the six measures was 
as follows: 


Yes No Defeated by 
J ͤ ͤᷣͤAA ss 923.249 955,699 16.225 
77 oie. 924,153 961,041 18,445 
(3) ulsserkstacrbaug 925,230 960,401 17,586 
(E) TO 921,136 965,037 21,651 
VCC 931.858 949,013 8.578 
J weeds 2,41 917,480 17,534 


Only 8578 votes out of almost two millions 
would have changed the results on (5); and 
the narrowness of the margin enabled the Labor 
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rty to assume a tone of confidence for the 
uture. In the present campaign, labor had 
been opposed by the press; in the next trial of 
strength, whenever that should be, labor would 
have a journal to plead its cause; and the 
conviction would be forced home upon the coun- 
try that the present powers of the common- 
wealth were wholly inadequate to the establish- 
ment of peaceful, prosperous, and just industrial 
conditions, and that new weapons—the weapons 
offered by the referenda—were needed in the fight 
against the trusts. 

IHE CABINET CRISIS. As soon as the result 
of the elections of May 31 made it certain 
that the Labor party could not hope to control 
the House, Mr. Andrew Fisher tendered the 
resiznations of the Labor ministry, and Mr. 
Joseph Hume Cook formed a Liberal cabinet 
on June 24, constituted as follow: premier and 
minister for home affairs, Mr. Cook; treasurer, 
Sir J. Forrest; attorney-general, Mr. W. H. 
Irvine; minister of defense, Senator E. D. 
Millen; minister for external affairs, Mr. P. M. 
Glynn; minister for trade and customs, Mr. L. 
E. Groom; postmaster-general, Mr. A. Wynne; 
vice-president of the excutive council, Senator 
J. H. McColl; minister without portfolio, Mr. 
W. H. Kelley and Senator J. S. Clemons; Liberal 
leader in the Senate, Senator Millen. 

The difficult position of the new ministry, 
which could carry the lower house only by the 
speaker’s casting vote, and the upper house not 
at all, was clearly apparent in July, when the 
new parliament met for the first time. The 
Liberal majority in the lower house elected 
Mr. Johnson to the speaker’s chair; in the 
Senate, the Laborities prevailed and Mr. Givens 
was elected president. No legislation was at- 
tempted, with the exception of a supply bill, 
designed to provide for finances until the 
government became settled. Parliament was 
then adjourned to August 12; just what Mr. Cook 
would do, no one seemed to know. Rumors 
were current that he intended to break the 
deadlock by calling new elections for the lower 
house. The Laborites, indeed, would have 
welcomed an opportunity to regain their major- 
ity in the lower house. On the other hand, 
both houses of parliament might be dissolved 
in accordance with the constitutional provision 
which allows dissolution after the Senate has 
rejected a measure passed twice by the House 
in an interval of not less than three months, — 
if both houses were to be reëlected, the 
Liberals mieht hope for a complete victory. 
It was therefore expected that Mr. Cook would 
endeavor to bring about a dissolution of both 
houses. This expectation, by the way, was 
further confirmed in December, when two bills 
passed by the House—the civil service bill 
and the postal voting bill—were rejected by 
the Senate. 

THE LIBERAL PROGRAMME. When after five 
weeks of adjournment, parliament reassembled 
on August 12, it was noticed with interest that 
the wig, gown, and mace—traditional emblems 
of the speaker’s authority, discarded by the 
Labor government in 1910—had been restored 
by Mr. Johnson, the new Speaker of the House. 
During the adjournment of parliament, the 
new ministry had prepared their legislative 

rogramme and Mr. Cook was now able to lay 
on the table a memorandum outlining the plans 
of the government. As was to be expected, the 
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Liberal ministry simply ignored the nationaliza- 
tion of monopolies. (1) It did, however, propose 
io take up the question of industrial disputes 
and so amend the conciliation and arbitration 
law as to exempt rural workers aud to prevent 
the courts from showing favoritism to trade 
unions or other organizations, any part of whose 
funds was directly or indirectly available for 
political purposes. (2) The protective tariff 
was to be maintained against Laborite attacks; 
although arrangements would be considered 
whereby trade reciprocity might be promoted 
with other dominions of the empire. (3) No 
less important was the promise that a compre- 
hensive scheme was being prepared for national 
insurance on a contributory basis, together with 
super-annuation and pension provisions for the 
civil service and naval and military forces, 
In dealing with old age and invalid pensions, 
the government would give the greatest con- 
sideration to the liberty of the pensioners. 
(4) Another ; ig des measures was in direct 
criticism of the Labor government's financial 
and civil service policies. The civil service, Mr. 
Cook declared, would be freed of favoritism. 
The contract system for public works would be 
restored and a general works department 
would be created for the purpose of supervisin 
public expenditure. The banking system would 
e thoroughly overhauled and the present duplica- 
tion of savings-banks throughout the country 
would be discontinued. It was possible also that 
the publie debts of the individual states would 
be taken over by the federal treasury. Much 
controversy was awakened by these announce- 
ments of the Liberal government; for financial 
questions played a leading rôle in the elections 
and the Liberals have so vehemently condemned 
the measures of the Labor government that 
their own constructive programme was expect- 
antly awaited. (5) Another section of Mr. 
Cook's memorandum dealt with the electoral 
law. The postal vote was to be restored; state 
and commonwealth electoral rolls were to be 
compared and harmonized; and the Canadian 
System of voting was to be introduced. The 
object of the Canadian ballot, it may be said, is 
to enable tne court of disputed returns to detect 
illegal votes without infringing upon the secrecy 
of the ballot. (6) The Northern Territory and 
transcontinental railway lines were to be devel- 
oped, and irrigation projects. such as the utili- 
zation of the waters of the Murray system, were 
to be prosecuted by the federal government in 
coüperation with the states concerned. (7) 
Other measures would be introduced concerning 
the transfer of Norfolk Island, fire and life in- 
surance regulations, bankruptcy laws, and of- 
fenses against the commonwealth. (8) Finally, 
the government promised to promote with vigor 
the development of the navy and army. 
RELATIONS WITH THE EMPIRE. Just what this 
last vague statement signified, it was difficult 
to determine; but no radical change in the P 
of the Australian government was expected. 
Before going out of the office the Liberal min- 
istry had formulated a clearly defined programme 
of military and naval preparation, and had 
frequently suggested that Australia, New Zea- 
land, and Canada should hold joint conferences 
to arrange for the defense by the three domin- 
jons of their interests in the Pacific. Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand were to codperate 
in commerce as well, and by reciprocity in cus- 
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toms tariffs cultivate strong ties of friend- 
ship. Conferences between the ministers of trade 
in April and May pointed strongly in this di- 
rection; then came the Australian cabinet crisis 
and the question was left unsettled. 

OTHER Events. In March, Lord Denman laid 
the first stone of the new federal capital which 
is being built in the Yass-Canberra district 
of New South Wales. For further details see 
Crry PLANNING. On October 4, enthusiastic 
crowds at Port Jackson witnessed the assem- 
bling of the Australian naval unit, consisting 
of the flagship Australia, three small cruisers, 
and three destroyers. To these were to be 
added two submarines, three destroyers, and 
& cruiser—then under construction. Naval 
bases were being planned by the Australian gov- 
ernment with the advice of English experts. 
The personnel of the navy was 3400 in June, 
1913, as compared with 240 in 1910. 

BupaET. The general budget statement esti- 
mated that the current year’s revenue of £21,- 
462,000 plus an accumulated surplus of £2,- 
653,000 would be entirely absorbed by the esti- 
mated expenditure. The budget, as phas 
on October 2, called for an expenditure of 
nearly £1,000,000 on naval construction, £1,- 
500,000 on other items of naval defense, and 
over £3,250,000 on the army; the total defense 
budget being £5,750,000, an increase of £300,- 
000 over last year. 

AUSTRALIAN ANTARCTIC EXPEDI- 
TION. See PoLAR EXPLORATION. 

AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL AND CAPI- 
TOL. See Crrr PLANNING. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. The Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy consists of the Austrian em- 
pire, the Hungarian kingdom, and the territory 
of Bosnia and the Herzegovina. Vienna is the 
capital of Austria, and Budapest of Hungary. 
In these cities the common legislature (the 
delegations) convenes alternately. The perma- 
nent residence of the sovereign is Vienna. 

AREA AND POPULATION. The area of the 
monarchy is stated at 261,241 square miles, an 
area slightly smaller than that of Texas. The 
table below shows the area and population of 
Austria by crownlands, of Hungary by divi- 
sions, of Bosnia, and of the Herzegovina. The 
population of Austria and Hungary is shown 
according to the final figures for de facto popu- 
lation as returned by the censuses of December 
31, 1900, and December 31, 1910. For Bosnia 
and the Herzegovina the population figures are 
those of the censuses of April 22, 1895, and 
October 10, 1910, and hence the totals given 
for the monarchy cannot be quite exact. As 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina were not annexed 
until 1908, the population figures for the mon- 
archy in 1900 is 45.405.267. 

— — — nd 


q. m. Pop. 1900 Pop. 1910 

Lower Austria.... 7,654.4 8,100,493 8,531,814 
Upper Austria... 4,626.3 810,246 853,006 
Salzburg ......... „761.9 192.763 214.737 
tyrla caa ess 8,658.4 1,356.494 1,444,157 
Carinthia ........ 3.987.0 67.324 96.200 
Carniola ......... 8,841.7 508,150 525.995 
Trieste .......... 38. 178.599 229.510 
Gorz and Gradisca 1.178. 232.897 260.721 
Istria 1.12125 ven ,913.6 845,050 403,566 
Tirol aka ees 10,301.7 852.71 946,613 
Vorarlberg ....... 1,004 129.237 145.408 
Bohemia 20,056.6 6,318.697 6.769.548 
Moravliles 8.579. 2,437,706 2,622.271 
Silesia ........... 1,987.3 680,422 756,949 
Galicla .......... 30,307.8 7,315,939 8,025,676 
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8q. m. Pop, 1900 Pop. 1910 
Bukowina ... 4,081.4 P30,195 00,098 
Dalmatia ........ 4,964.0 593,784 645,666 
Austrian Emp. . 115,83 1.9 26,160,708 28,671,981 
Rt. bank Danube 17,201.9 2,923,401 3,084,404 
Left bank Danube 12,713.9 2,049,611 2,175,924 
Between Danube 
and Theiss... 13, 942.5 8,284,233 3,769,658 
Right bank Theiss 12,289.2 — 1,674,241 1,169,681 
Left bank Theiss. 16,732.8 2,336,104 2,594,924 
Between Theiss 
and Maros.... 14,009.6 2,054,712 2,141,769 
Transylvania . 22,918.1 2,416,998 2,678,367 
Fiume 8.1 38, 955 49,806 
Hungary .......109,216.1 16,838,255 18,264,633 
Croatia and 
Slavonia ... 16,425.1 2,416,304 2,621,954 
Hung. King...126,641.2 19,254,569 20,886,487 
Austria-Hung.241,478.1 45,405,267 49, 458,421 
Bosnia .......... 6, 239.4 1,348,581 1,631,006 
Herzegovina 8,628.5 19,611 267,038 
Civil population ...... 1,668,092 1,898,044 
tar Qua 22,944 33. 758 
Total B. & H. 19, 767.9 * 1,591,036 f 1,931,802 
Monarchy. ....261,241.0 46,996,308 51.390, 223 


S. Census of April 22, 1895. f Census of October 


Austria-Hungary is conspicuous among the 
countries of the world for its diversity of race 
and language. For the monarchy (including 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina), the population 
according to the language, or the principal 
language, spoken was returned by the 1910 
censuses as follows: German, 12,010,669; 
Magyar, 10,007,992; Bohemian, Moravian, Slo- 
vak, 8,410,998; Polish, 4,978,950; Ruthenian, 
3,998,872; Servian and Croatian, 5,545,531; 
Rumanian, 3,224,147; Slovene, 1, 252,940; Ital- 
ian and Ladin, 768,422; other, 1,131,693 (in- 
cluding foreigners in Austria and the military 
in Bosnia and the Herzegovina) ; total, 51,390,- 
223. Population by language, with percentage 
of the total, in Austria and in Hungary proper 
(i.e. exclusive of Croatia and Slavonia was as 
follows, December 31, 1900: 


Austria Hungary 
No. P. ct. No. P. ct. 

German ....... 9,950,266 35.58 1,908,357 10.40 
Magyar ....... 974 . 04 9,944,627 54.50 
Bohemian, Mora - 

vian, Slovak. 6,435,983 23.02 333 
Slovak dolcexes. i aces 1,946,357 10.70 
Polish ......... 4,967,984 17.77 — — 
Ruthenian ..... 3,518,854 12.58 464,270 2.50 

ervian a 

Croatian 183,334 2.80 2 222 „„ „ „ esoo 
Servian * 099900 evee ooo o eeese 461,616 2.50 
Croatian ...... LET 194,808 1.10 
Rumanian 275,150 0.98 2,948,186 16.10 
Slovene ....... 1.252.940 4.48 3 
Italian ani 

Ladin 788.422 2.76 E oe 
Other ......... * 608,062 ..... 401,412 2.20 

Total ....... 28.571.934 18.264.533 


* Tncluding foreigners, of whom about 300,000 
Magyars. 


The figures for Croatia and Slavonia, not in- 
cluded in the foregoing table, are: Croatian, 
1,638,354 (62.5 per cent.); Servian, 644,955 
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(24.6); German, 134,078 (5.1); Magyar, 105, 


948 (4.1); Slovak, 21,613 (0.8); Ruthenian, 
8137 (0.3); Rumanian, 846; other, 67,843 
(2.6). 


The population of the monarchy (including 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina), according to the 
1910 censuses, was as follows: Roman Cath- 
olics, 33,952,368; Greek and Armenian Cath- 
olics, 5,453,019; Greek Orthodox, 4,479,357; 
Evangelicals (Helvetian), 2,766,568; Jews, 2,- 
258,013; Evangelicals (Augsburg), 1,790,304; 
others and without confession, 790,594 (the last 

e includes in Bosnia and the Herzegovina 
33,758 military not classified by religion, and 
619,137 Mohammedans). In Austria popula- 
tion by religion was: Roman Catholics, 22,- 
530,169 (78.85 per cent.); Greek Catholics, 
3,417,223 (11.96); Jews, 1,313,687 (4.60); 
Greek Orthodox, 666,458 (2.33); Evangelicals 
(Augsburg), 444,307 (1.55); Evangelicals (Hel- 
vetian), 144,379 (0.50); old Catholics, 21, 
288. In Hungary (exclusive of Croatia and 
Slavonia): Roman Catholics, 9,010,305 (49.3 

r cent.); Reformed (i.e. Evangelicals of the 

elvetian confession), 2,603,381 (14.3); Greek 
Orthodox, 2,333,979 (12.8); Greek Catholics, 2,- 
007,916 (11.0); Evangelicals . (Augsburg), 
1,306,384 (7.1); Jews, 911,227 (5.0); Unita- 
rians, 74,275 (0.4). In Croatia and Slavonia, 
Roman Catholics numbered 1,877,833 (71.6 per 
cent.); Greek Orthodox, 653,184 (24.9); Evan- 
gelicals (Augsburg), 33,759 (1.8); Jews, 21, 
231 (0.8); Reformed, 17,948 (0.7); Greek 
Catholics, 17,592 (0.7). 

The de facto population of the larger cities 
and communes, as returned by the census of 
December 31, 1910:—in Austria: Vienna, 2, 
031,498; Trieste (with district), 229,510; 
Prague, 223,741; Lemberg, 206,113; Graz, 151,- 
$86; Brünn, 125,737; Czernowitz, 87,128; Pil- 
sen, 80,343; Künigliche-Weinberge, 77,120; Ziz- 
kow, 72,173; Pola, 70,499; Linz, 07,817; Przem- 

61, 54,562; Innsbruck, 53,194; Smichow, 51, 

91;—in Hungary: Budapest, 880,371; Szeged, 
118,328; Szabadka, 94,610; Debreczen, 92,729; 
Zágráb (Agram), 79,038; 5 (Press- 
burg), 78,223; Temesvár, 72,555; ecskemét, 
60,834; Nagy-Várad (Grosswardein), 64,169; 
Arad, 63,166; Hödmezö  Vásürkely, 62,455; 
Kolozsvár  (Kleausenburg), 60,808; Ujpest 
(Neupest), 55,197;  Mishkolez, 51,459; Pécs 
(Fünfkirchen), 49,822; Fiume, 49,800; Gyór 
(Raab), 44,300; Kassa (Kaschau), 44,211; 
Sarajevo in Bosnia had in 1910 a population 
of 51,919, and Mostar in the Herzegovina, 16,- 
392. 


Birth, death, and marriage rates are decreas- 
ing in Austria-Hungary as in most of the 
civilized world. In Austria the (living) birth 
rate decreased from 37.4 in 1900 to 33.3 in 
1909, the death rate from 25.5 to 22.9, the 
exceas per thousand of births over deaths from 
11.9 to 10.4, the marriage rate from 8.29 to 
7.54. In Hungary (including Croatia and Sla- 
vonia) the (living) birth rate decreased from 
39.4 in the period 1896-1900 to 35.6 in 1910, 
the death rate from 279 to 23.5 and the ex- 
cess per thousand of births over deaths in- 
creased from 11.5 to 12.1; the marriage rate 
decreased from 8.8 in 1901 to 8.6 in 1910. In 
Austria the percentage of illegitimacy was 12.3 
in 1909; in Hungary, 9.6 in 1910. Movement 
of the population in 1910 and 1911 (births and 
deaths each including stillbirths): 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, 
Marriages Births Deaths 
Austria, 1910.......... 14,970 946,820 625,321 
19 re eee 16,776 919,659 647,749 
Hungary, 1910......... 179,51 758,467 606,286 
55 193,482 747,916 526,660 
Bosnia-Herz., 1910 20,661 7,34 2,010 
1911.... 20,763 76,911 49,840 


Reported emigration from Austria-Hungary: 
1907, 386,528 (of whom 177,354 from Austria) ; 
1908, 101,275 (56,214); 1909, 272,266 (143,- 
532); 1910, 278,240 (148,638); 1911, 160,751 
(90,134). The great majority go to the United 
States. 

EpucaTION. Elementary instruction through- 
out the monarchy is free and compulsory. In 
Austria, reported number of elementary schools 
at the end of 1910 was 23,847 (including 1245 
private schools), with 108,006 teachers and 
4,520,138 pupils; children of school age, 4,818,- 
870; training colleges, 142. Elementary schools 
in which German was the language used num- 
bered 9120; Bohemian, 5984; other Slav lan- 
guages, 7553; Italian, 737; Rumanian, 173; 
Magyar, 5; other languages, 4; more than one 
language, 274. In 1913 there were 343 gym- 
nasia (against 316 in 1912), with 108,838 stu- 
dents (105,002), and 148 realschulen (149), 
with 49,151 students (49,065). There are 
many technical, professional, and special 
schools. In 1910 the 49 theological colleges (of 
which 43 Roman Catholic) had 1941 students. 
The eight government technical high schools 
were reported to have in 1913 833 teachers and 
11,780 students. The government maintains 
eight universities, the reported number of whose 
teachers and students was as follows in 1913: 
Vienna (German), 666 and 10,225; Prague 
(German), 86 and 884, and (Bohemian) 249 
and 4406; Graz (German), 199 and 2147; Cra- 
cow (Polish), 195 and 3647; Lemberg (Po- 
lish), 186 and 5567; Innsbruck (German), 139 
and 1357; Czernowitz, 61 and 1189. Of the 
total university students, 30,591, the number of 
women was 2624, or 8.5 per cent. 

In Hungary the elementary schools, gram- 
mar schools, and repetition courses comprise 
the “primary” schools, in which instruction 
is legally compulsory. In 1911 there were 19,- 
339 primary schools, with 47,487 teachers, and 
2,038,091 pupils (of whom 2,159,696 in the ele- 
mentary schools), against 19,2060 schools, 40, 
340 teachers, and 2,903,817 pupils in 1910. 
Children of school age in 1911, 3,545,014, against 
3,112,000 in 1910. Training colleges in 1911, 
960, with 1201 teachers and 10,271 pupils. 
Gymnasia in 1911 numbered 187, with 3882 
teachers and 63,544 students; realschulen, 42, 
with 1020 teachers and 14,072 students. There 
are 49 theological colleges (of which 29 Roman 
Catholic), with about 330 teachers and over 
2150 students. As in Austria, there are nu- 
merous special and professional schools. The 
government maintains five universities, at Bu- 
lapest, Kolozsvár (Klausenburg), Zágráb (Ag- 
ram), Pozsony (Pressburg), and Debreczen. 
The last two were founded in 1912; the others 
had, in 1911, 652 professors and 10,222 stu- 
dents (of whom 422 and 6858 at Budapest). 

AGRICULTURE. The distribution of land in 
Austria and Hungary is stated as follows for 
1910, in hectares (1 ha.—2.471 acres): 


Austria ungary 
a 


Ha. P. ct. : P. ct. 
Arable 1and...10,641,996 35.37 18,916,061 42.82 
Garden ....... 371,965 1.26 421,492 1.32 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 
Austria Hungary 
Ha. P. ct. Ha. P. ct. 
Vineyard .... 223,077 0.74 809,813 0.95 
Meadow, pas- 
ture, etc... 7,171,779 23.90 8,977,022 12.24 
Woodland .. . 9,788,080 32.63 8,096,505 27.41 
Lakes, marsh, 
S 1056, 024 0. 35 66,264 0.20 
Unproductive 
untaxed)... 1,692,872 5.63 1,701,604 5.24 
80,000,793 100.00 32,496,487 100.00 


The important products include cereals, sugar 
beets, wine, potatoes, and other vegetables, 


fruits, flax, tobacco (especially in Hungary), 1 


hops (in Bohemia), and hay. The following 
table shows for some of the principal crops 
the area (in hectares) harvested, and the yield 
(in metric quintals) in 1911 and 1912: 


Hectares Quintals 

Austria: 1911 1912 1911 1912 
Wheat 1,216,090 1,260,317 16,026,388 18,952,639 
Rye 2,021,345 2,082,138 26,446,569 29,748,083 
Barley 1,096,677 1,065,903 16,201,813 17,065,756 
Oats 1,878,058 1,866,931 700, 639 24,390,998 
Corn $02,813 304,184 3,041,344 3,885,058 
S. Beets 249, 097 264,456 42,497,685 79, 237, 695 

Hungary: 
Wheat 3,708,399 3,877,309 51,919,122 50, 251.406 
Rye 1,185,937 1,240,339 13,800,299 14,411,799 
Barley 1,171,659 1,116,740 16,708,600 15,701,907 
Oats 1,173,657 1,097,563 13,948,693 11,656,408 
Corn „878,772 2,487,217 41,004,415 44,882,694 
S. Beets 118,000 175,885 20,100,000 48,366,413 


In 1912 36,739 hectares were sown to flax 
in Austria, with a yield of 233,752 quintals 
of fibre, and 165,235 of seed; in Hungary 10,- 
186 hectares were sown, and the production of 
fibre was 96,402 quintals. 
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ort values the total special trade of Austria- 
ungary in 1912 exceeded that in any previous 
ear. The tables below show, in thousands of 
ronen, the trade of the common customs terri- 
tory. Imports of merchandise for home con- 
sumption, of total merehandise, of coin and bul- 
lion, and total importa: 


Mdse. Home Total Coin Total 

Consump. Mdse. and B. ports 
1900..... . . 1, 696,358 1,748,968 44,898 1,793,866 
1902....... 1,720,336 0,2 166,034 1,936,315 
1900 2,146,133 2,213,145 5,982 2,269, 
907 voor 2,501,974 2,587,147 43,839 2,630,986 
1910. 2, 852, 852 929,734 43,099 972. 
19111. 3.191.711 8,275,208 41,414 8,816,623 
1912....... 3,556,797 3,669,892 19,827 3,689,709 


Exports of domestic merchandise, of total mer- 
chandise, of coin and bullion, and total exports, 
in thousands of kronen: 


Domestic Total Coin Total 
Mdse. Mdse. and B. Exports 
1900....... 1,942,003 2,061,705; 66,646 2,128,251 
19022... 1,913,598 996, 396 82,007 2,081,408 
1905....... 2,243,780 2,390,722 59,533 450.255 
1907 7. 2,457,286 „658,085 79,456 2,737,641 
1910....... 2,418,606 2,587,641 80,93 2,668,672 
1911....... 2,404,304 2,582,560 132,915 2,716,4 
1912....... 2, 733,855 2,926,665 178,420 8,105,085 


The movement for three yearg of the more 
important classes of articles in the special 
trade (imports for consumption and exports 
of domestic produce) is shewn below, with val- 
ues in thousands of kronen. The several classes. 
are indicated in the table as follows: a cot- 
ton and its manufactures; b wool and its man- 


Livestock in Austria (1910), in Hungary ufactures; c cereals, pulse, flour, ete.; d wood 


(1911), and in Bosnia and the Herzegovina 
(1910): Horses, 1,802,848, 2,350,647, and 221,- 
981; cattle, 9,160,000, 7,318,088, and 1,309,922; 
sheep, 2,428,101, 8,547,042, and 2,499,422; 
goats, 1,256,778, 426,975, and 1,393,068; swine, 
6,432,080, 7,578,690, and 527,271. 

MINING AND METALS. In Austria the total 
value of mining products (exclusive of salt, 
petroleum, etc.) in 1910 was 315,484,476 kro- 
nen, and in 1911 363,054,286 kronen; furnace 
products, 143,951,194 and 156,559,112. Quan- 
tity and value of the more important minerals 
produced in 1911: Coal, 14,379,817 metric 
tons (143,227,628 kronen); lignite, 25,265,334 
tons (134,149,042 kronen); iron ore, 2,765,815 
tons (24.926.390 kronen); lead ore, 23,845 tons 
(4,611,102 kronen); silver ore, 24,143 tons (4,- 
097,745 kronen); mercury ore, 111,018 tons 
(2,655,191 kronen); zine ore, 32,166 tons (2, 
474,178 kronen); graphite, 41,599 tons (1,641,- 
082 kronen); copper ore, 10,974 tons (1,011,021 
kronen). Metal production in 1911 included: 
Raw iron, 1,596,148 metric tons (127,345,750 
kronen); zinc, 15,766 tons (9,181,278 kronen); 
lead, 18.097 tons (6,949,340 kronen); silver, 
50,245 kilos (4,355,678 kronen); mercury, 704 
tons (3,816.352 kronen); copper, 1761 tons (2, 
388,593 kronen); gold, 206 kilos (664,237 kro- 
nen). The coal output in 1912 is stated at 15,- 
591.119 metric tons, and lignite, 26,487,000. 

In Hungary the value of the coal output in 
1910 was 16,079,000 kronen, and in 1911 15, 
481,000 kronen; lignite, 71,494,000 and 77,200,- 
000; iron ore, 13,628,000 and 13,334,000; raw 
iron, 40.987,000 and 43,848,000; gold, 9,960,000 
and 10,469,000; silver, 1,079,000, and 907,000. 

COMMERCE, In both its import and its ex- 


&nd coal and other fuel; 6 vegetables, fruits, 
etc. (exclusive of southern fruits); f animat 
products; g iron and steel and their manufac- 
tures; À other common metals and their manu- 
factures; ¢ machines, apparatus, etc.; j elec- 
trical machinery and apparatus; k vehicles and 
vessels; I instruments watches, etc.; m silk and 
silk goods; n flax, hemp, jute, etc., and their 
manufactures; o colonial produce; p leather 
and its manufactures; q chemicals, by-products, 
etc.; r minerals; s tobacco; t rubber and its 
manufactures; u sugar; v cattle and draught 
animals; w apparel, etc.; wood and bone 
manufactures; y glass and glassware; £ paper 
and its manufactures; aa southern fruits; ab 
comestibles; ac beverages; ad gums and resins; 
ae turners’ and carvers’ materials; af earthen- 
ware; ag literary and artistic articles, 


Exports 
1911 


Imports 


1910 1911 1912 1910 1912 
87,324 101,142 112,680 


& $63,610 379,281 395,954 ; 
b 274,280 249,694 267,770 102,523 103,327 106,357 
c 107,349 126,671 161,006 116,189 102,199 138,725 
d 200,682 218,566 258,142 348,571 370,388 394.919 
e 161,181 226,937 204,698 98,896 114,718 134.900 
f 174,545 215,052 222,582 232,404 230,887 283,918 
g 57,659 65,557 92,013 47,816 66,817 61,115 
h 120,448 138,597 186,737 82,543 85,464 93,705 
i 106,110 118,472 151,374 30,144 32,575 36,940 
i 26,221 31,778 39,878 525 10,191 12,695 
18,094 21,148 23,874 14,778 13,630 14,746 
1 57.311 60,701 60,021 13.638 14,975 12,160 
m 121.665 121.094 123,144 41.051 44.591 48.9 
n 6,444 96,178 110,188 69,134 61,001 67,797 
0 85.583 108,492 120,036 15 21 
Dp 79,438 91.390 101,738 68.811 67,092 77,690 
q 81,400 84,133 111,814 49.404 51.311 60,611 
r 56.454 62,935 81.535 45.230 42,772 47,980 
s 54,916 58,..0 61,987 13.507 14,724 14,602 
t 69,278 65,334 69,423 076 19,995 20,930 
u 162 238 2,021 241,019 216,568 254,076 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 
po rts 
1910 1911 1912 1910 1911 1912 
v 10,539 30,853 41,511 97,546 49,503 69,299 
w 712 25,822 20,839 86,491 89,880 92,573 
x 27,008 33,368 37,916 78,111 80,719 88,047 
y 8,027 9,917 10,578 74,156 71,170 77,115 
£ 773 35,737 389,961 60,147 59,156 69,631 
aa 47,498 62,296 67,837 4,04 „629 4,027 
ab 36,653 47,413 48,191 8,916 8,642 8,548 
ac 12,748 18,563 13,728 34,611 36,590 86,988 
ad 25,691 27,501 ,40 10,017 8.388 8,909 
ae 26,393 27,222 28,924 ,04 8,123 470 
af „049 9,845 11.525 23,355 24,230 25,741 
ag 57,734 61,434 62,461 27.665 29,432 29,652 
ah 26,539 934 29,825 12,250 9,464 11,287 


In. the special trade in 1911 and 1912, imports 
of raw materials, in thousands of kronen, 
amounted to 1,831,067 and 2,006,124 respect- 
ively; partially manufactured materials, 460,- 
964 and 574,865; manufactures, 875,945 and 
975,808; total, 3,191,711 and 3,556,797. Ex- 
ports of raw materials in 1911 and 1912 re- 
spectively, in thousands of kronen, 817,583 and 
961,320; partially manufactured materials, 
460,964 and 511,130; manufactures, 1,125,737 
and 1,261,405; total, 2,404,304 and 2,733,855. 
In 1911 and 1912, the imports of products of 
agriculture, the forest, and fisheries were, in 
thousands of kronen, 1,562,960 and 1,677,106 
respectively, and exports 677,524 and 804,849; 
imports of mine and furnace products, 420,370 
and 551,071; and exports 186,169 and 202,603; 
industrial imports, 1,208,381 and 1, 328, 620; 
and exports 1,540,611 and 1, 726, 403; total im- 
ports, 3,191,711 and 3,556,797, and total ex- 
ports 2, 404, 304 and 2, 733, 855. 

Special trade in merchandise by countries, in 
thousands of kronen: 


Imports Exports 

1911 1912 1911 1912 
Germany .....1,268,204 1,405,604 957,974 1,114,145 

United States. 289,760 348,575 68,45 63,88 
U. Kingdom... 229,448 245,362 216,279 257.373 
Russia ....... 209,215 228,811 96,31 91,328 
British India.. 219,739 199,314 51,574 63,434 
Italy ......... 141,629 161,662 222,188 239,399 
France ....... 112,417 119,800 4,9 84,210 
Rumania ..... 78,150 102,144 123,974 134,418 
Switzerland 85,336 91,120 112,096 117,287 
Ki. t ners 15,31 80,010 11,693 13,312 
Turkey ....... 60,350 78,198 126,461 131,642 
Belgium ...... 217 56, 456 22,128 26,18 
Argentina 380,709 1,11 7,877 1,974 
A2 2x64 9» 2,612 40,771 37,356 40,848 
Du. E. Indies. 37,893 37,718 2,116 3,433 
| ETE 5,419 86,376 39,917 81,938 
Netherlan 24,141 25,701 23,966 29,191 
Chlle ......... 3,352 22,359 8,280 2,328 
Greece ....... 19,753 22,269 15,479 23,404 
a 2,420 5,711 33,161 47,316 

'Total. includ 


ing other. .8,191,711 3.556, 797 2,404,304 2,733,855 


SHIPPING. Vessels entered at the ports, as 
reported for 1910, 192,671, of 28,652,169 tons 
(sail, 20.608, of 795,076 tons); cleared, 192. 
051, of 28,548,157 tons (sail 20,510, of 783,733 
tons. Under the Austro-Hungarian flag: En- 
ered, 178,476 vessels, of 25,353,289 tons; 
cleared, 177,842, of 25,264,106 tons. Merchant 
marine at the beginning of 1912: 522 steamers, 
of 554,851 tons, and 16,708 sail, of 50,700 tons. 

CoMMUNICATIONS. The length of railway in 
operation, as reported for January 1, 1913, was 
48,472 kilometers (30,121 miles), of which 23,- 
200 kilometers were in Austria, 21,881 in Hun- 

ry, and 1956 in Bosnia and the Herzegovina. 
Of the Austrian lines, about seven-tenths, and 
of the Hungarian, about four-fifths, are owned 
and operated by the state. 

At the end of 1911, Austria had 47,076 kilo- 
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meters of telegraph line, with 237,847 kilome- 
ters of wire, and 7039 offices; of ese, 40,577 
kilometers of line, 157,089 kilometers of wire, 
and 4589 offices belonged to the state. In 1912 
Hungary had 20,202 kilometers of line, 153,803 
kilometers of wire, and 4765 offices. Reported 
for Bosnia and the Herzegovina are 3269 kilo- 
meters of line, 7520 of wire, and 180 offices. 
The number of Austrian post offices increased 
from 8592 in 1906 to 9656 in 1911; Hungary 
had in 1911 6489, and Bosnia and the Herzego- 
vina 185; in addition there were 36 Austro- 
Hungarian post offices in foreign territory. 

FiNANCE. The standard of value is gold; 
the monetary unit is the kronen whose par value 
is 20.263 cents. The cost of administering the 
common affairs of the monarchy is borne by 
both governments in & proportion agreed to by 
their parliaments and sanctioned by the sov- 
ereign. The agreement renewed for ten years 
in 1907 provides that the net proceeds of the 
common customs be applied to the common ex- 
penditure, and the remaining expenditure be 
satisfied by Austria in the proportion of 63.6 
per cent. and by Hungary 36.4 per cent. The ex- 
poncius of the monarchy in 1908, 514,376,180 
ronen; in 1909, 642,578,124 kronen; in 1910, 
573,750,039 (461,617,785 kronen ordinary, and 
122,132,254 extraordinary). Net custom re- 
ceipts in 1909 and 1910 were 197,979,735 kro- 
nen, and 228,451,954 kronen, respectively; net 
expenditure for the two years, 445,598,389 and 
345,298,385. This expenditure, for 1909, was 
satisfied by Austria in the sum of 283,400,575 
kronen, and Hungary 162,197,814 kronen; for 
1910, Austria 219,609,773 kronen, and Hungary 
125,688,612 kronen. 

The common budget for 1913 balanced at 
594,374,988 kronen. Estimated ordinary rev- 


7 enue, 497,950,169 kronen; extraordinary, 96,- 


424,819. The largest estimated expenditures 
were for the army (425,755,569 kronen), and 
the navy (144,157,210 kronen). Estimated net 
customs receipts for 1913, 197,704,169 kronen; 
estimated contribution of Austria and Hun- 
gary, 386,096,953. 

In Austria, revenue and expenditure have 


ê been as follows, in thousands of kronen: 


1906 1910 1911 1912 
Revenue....2,008,495 2,895,492 3,082,782 3,173,309 


Exp'diture..1,862,292 2,901,364 3,004,085 3, 184, 361 


The budget for 1913 showed estimated rev- 
enue of 3,137,481,539 kronen (2,943,804,420 or- 
dinary, and 193,677,119 extraordinary); esti- 
mated expenditure, 3,137,202,566 kronen (2,- 
799,063,052 kronen ordinary, and 338,139,514 
extraordinary). The larger items of estimated 
revenue: Railways, 887,714,940 kronen; ex- 
cise, 402,600,700; direct. taxes, 397,892,000 
kronen; tobacco monopoly, 331, 644, 500 kronen; 
posts and telgraphs, 212,238,000. The larger 
estimated expenditures: Railways, 696,965,220: 
kronen ordinary, and 143,759,000 kronen ex- 
traordinary; finance, 874,159,910 kronen, and 
8,635,057 «ronen (including 509,681,469 kronen, 
and 641,157 for the public debt); posts 
and telegraphs, and the common expense of the 
monarchy. 

In Hungary, revenue and e 
been as follows, in thousands o 


enditure have 
kronen: 


1906 1909 1910 191 
Revenue. . .. 1. 357. 180 1,750,783 2,074,648 1.830.779 


Exp'diture..1.245,469 1,721,564 1,901,666 1,768,349 
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In 1911, ordinary revenue amounted to 1,702,- 
927,842 kronen; ordinary expenditure, 1,531, 
708,160 kronen; total expenditure included 
145,458,415 kronen for sinking fund. The 
budget for 1913 showed estimated revenue of 
2,072,809,031 kronen (1,834,299,156 kronen or- 
dinary, and 238,509,875 extraordinary); esti- 
mated expenditure, 2,072,754,196 kronen (in- 
cluding 1, 721,781,426 ordinary, 106, 928, 930 
transitory, and 244, 043,840 for sinking fund. 
Larger items of estimated ordinary revenue 
for 1913: Railways, 481,000,000 kronen; direct 
taxes, 283,729,934 kronen; excise, 303, 426, 000 
kronen; tobacco monopoly, 199,467,000 kronen; 
posts and telegraphs, 104,035,000 kronen. 

By the terms under which the union of 
Austria and Hungary was effected in 1867 no 
debts are contracted by the monarchy. The 
total general debt, contracted before that time, 
amounted on January 1, 1913, to 5,158,396,373 
kronen. On the same date the debt of Aus- 
tria was 7,312,753,129 kronen. In 1911 the 
Hungarian debt amounted to 6, 390, 863,683 
kronen. 

ARMY. The dual monarchy maintains a com- 
mon army which derives its composition from 
both kingdoms, though with a single organiza- 
tion. The second line armies, however, which 
are fully organized in time of peace, are dis- 
tinct and are on a national basis, being known 
as the Landwehr in Austria and as the Honved in 
Hungary. In addition, certain parts of the em- 
pire maintain special recruiting service and 
enlist independent troops under their own reg- 
ulations, as, for instance, in Bosnia-Herzego- 
vina. The laws of July 1, 1912, tending to the 
reorganization and increase of the army, and 
reducing the period of service from three years 
to two, came into effect during the year 1913, 
due in large part to the critical condition in 
the Balkans. In 1913 there were 16 army 


corps, which included 8 cavalry divisions 
and 33 ery, divisions of the active 
army, with a Landwehr, or Honved, divi- 


sion attached to it. The common army, on a 
peace basis, was organized into 58 brigades of 
infantry, including 102 regiments of the line 
of four battalions of four companies each, 55 
of which are from the Austrian territory, and 
47 are known as Hungarian, four regiments of 
Tyrolean chasseurs, four regiments from Bos- 
nia-Herzegovina, each regiment of which 
maintains a depot battalion with skeleton or- 
ganization. The law of 1912 further provided 
that the fourth battalion of each Tyrolean reg- 
iment should transform itself into a battalion 
of chasseurs. The technical troops of the Aus- 
trian army were undergoing considerable reor- 
ganization in 1913. The peace strength of the 
army, as organized in 1913, was as follows: 
Common army, 339,366; Austrian Landwehr, 
50,544; Hungarian Honved. 38,529; Bosnia- 
Herzegovina troops, 6618. On a war basis the 
following figures are given as provided for by 
the law of 1912: Common army, 1,360,000 
men; the Austrian Landwehr, 240,000 men; 
the Honved, 220.000 men; total, 1,820,000 men. 
The total could be increased to well over 3,000,- 
000 of men of all classes, trained and untrained, 
by utilizing all classes of Landsturm. 

In 1913 the military authorities proposed to 
bring the annual recruit contingent up to 270,- 
000, from which would have to be excluded 
breadwinners of families, etc. Bosnia-Herze- 
govina and the Tyrol would provide an addi- 
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tional quota of 9000 recruits. While the army 
bili of 1912 provided that the army and navy 
would take 159,000 of the annual contingent, the 
Austrian Landwehr 28,000, and the Hungarian 
Honved 25,000; the new scheme would increase 
these numbers to 182,000, 30,000, and 34,000. 
The peace establishment thus would be raised 
from 463,000 to 560,000 men and the strength 
of the various units would be increased. ew 
machine gun detachments were to be formed and 
for these and for new guns of all types for the 
artillery there was set aside the sum of 1,000,- 
000,000 kronen, of which 800,000,000 were non- 
recurring items which were to be spread over 
five years. The army budget was to be 560,- 
000,000 kronen as against 460,000,000 kronen. 
It was proposed to reorganize the artillery on a 
very extensive scale and to increase the num- 
ber of field artillery batteries by 42, for which 
material was available. It was estimated that 
the actual increase in guns would be from 1900 
to 3000, bringing the strength nearer to that 
of the other continental powers. 


Navy. Number and displacement af war- 
ships of 1500 or more tons, and of torpedo 
craft of 50 or more tons, built and building, 
December 1, 1913: Dreadnoughts (battleships 
having a main battery of all big guns, that 1s, 
ll or more inches in calibre): built 2, of 40,- 
020 tons; building, 2, of 40,020 tons.  Pre- 
dreadnoughts (battleships of about 10,000 or 
more tons whose main batteries are of more 
than one calibre): built, 6, of 74,613 tons; 
building, none. Coast-defense vessels (includ- 
ing smaller battleships and monitors): built, 
6, of 41,700 tons; building, none. Battle 
cruisers: none built or building. Armored 
cruisers: built, 2, of 13,380 tons; building, 
none. Cruisers (unarmored warships of 1500 
or more tons) : built, 5, of 13,815 tons; building, 
2, of 6966 tons. Torpedo-boat destroyers: 
built, 15, of 7089 tons; building, 3, of 2361 tons. 
Torpedo boats: built, 36, of 6048 tons; build- 
ing, 27, of 6642 tons. Submarines: built, 6, 
of 1686 tons; building, 8, of 4400 tons. Total 
tonnage: built, 198,351; building, 60, 389. 
Austria-Hungary is eighth among the nations 
in amount of warship tonnage completed, and 
also in the aggregate of tonnage built and 
building. Exeluded from the vessels listed 
above: Ships over twenty years old from date 
of launch unless reconstructed and rearmed 
within five years; torpedo craft over fifteen 
years old; transports, colliers, repair ships, tor- 
pedo depot ships, and other auxiliaries; veasels 
not actually begun or ordered, although au- 
thorized. 

Officers and men in 1913, 20,574, includ- 
ing one admiral of the fleet, three admirals, 
ten vice-admirals, 67 rear-admirals, 614 cap- 
tains and commanders, and 180 other line 
officers. 

Of the new dreadnoughts, two have been com- 
missioned, the Viribus Unitis in October, 1912, 
and the Kaiser Franz Joseph in July, 1913. 
Montecuccoli retired as marine commandant 
In February, 1913, Admiral Rudolf (Count) 
and commander-in-chief, and was succeeded by 
Admiral Anton Haus. 

GOVERNMENT. Under the constitutional com- 
promise of 1867, the administration of the 
monarchy as a whole is directed by the em- 
peror-king, acting through three ministries (for 
foreign affairs, finance, and war), who are re- 
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sponsible to the delegations. These bodies, 
consisting of sixty members each, are elected 
by the Austrian and Hungarian parliaments 
respectively and annually convene alternately 
at Vienna and Budapest. They deliberate sep- 
arately, communicating only in writing; but if 
they reach no agreement after three inter- 
changes, they meet as one body and vote with- 
out debate. Their duties are to examine the 
requirements of the common services of the 
monarchy and to advise the parlianients as to 
necessary appropriations. The common govern- 
ment deals with finance relating to the mon- 
archy as a whole, foreign affairs, the diplo- 
matic, postal, and telegraphic services, the 
army, the navy, and certain state monopolies. 
The administration of Bosnia and the Herzego- 
vina is carried on under the (common) minis- 
ter of finance. Austria and Hungary have each 
a representative parliament and a responsible 
ministry appointed by the sovereign. Croatia 
and Slavonia and each of the Austrian crown- 
lands have separate diets. The sovereign in 
1913 was Franz Joseph I. He was born August 
18, 1830, and became emperor of Austria De- 
cember 2, 1848, and king of Hungary June 8, 
1867. The heir presumptive is his nephew, the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand, born December 18, 
1863. 

Common ministry in 1913: Premier and 
minister for foreign affairs, Leopold (Count) 
Berchtold, Baron von und zu Ungarschütz (ap- 
pointed February, 1912); finance, Dr. Leon 
(Ritter) von Biliński (appointed February, 
1912) ; war, Gen. A. (Ritter) von Krobatin (ap- 
pointed December, 1912). The navy depart- 
ment is a section of the war ministry; the com- 
mandant, Admiral Rudolf (Count) Montecuc- 
coli, retired in February, 1913, and was suc- 
ceeded by Admiral Anton Haus. 

The Austrian ministry in 1913 (formed No- 
vember 3, 1911): Premier, Karl (Count) 
Stürgkh; minister of the interior, Dr. Karl 
(Baron) Heinold von Udynski; worship and 
public instruction, Dr. Max (Ritter) von Hus- 
earek von Heinlein; finance, Wenzel (Count) 
von Zaleski; commerce, Dr. Rudolf Schuster 
von Bonnott; railways, Zdenko (Baron) von 
Forster; agriculture, Franz Zenker; national 
defense, Gen. Friedrich (Baron) von Georgi; 
public works, Ottokar Trnka; justice, Dr. 
Viktor (Ritter) von Hochenburger; without 
portfolio, Dr. Ladislas (Ritter) von Dlugosz. 


The Hungarian ministry: Premier, Stephan 
(Count) Tisza; minister of the interior, János 
Sandor de Csikszentmihály; finance, János Tel. 
eszky; commerce, János (Baron) Harkányi; ag- 
riculture, E. (Baron) Ghyllányi de Loz és Bern- 
[es publie instruction and worship, Ad. Jan- 

ovich de Jeszanicze; justice, E. de Balogh; 
national defense, Lieutenant-Field-Marshal S. 
(Baron) Hazay; for Croatia and Slavonia, 
Dr. Th. (Count) Pejacsevich de Borosjend és 
Szeged; minister a latere, Stephan (Baron) 
Burián de Rajecz. 


HISTORY 


FoREIGN Arrams. The defeat and spoliation 
of Turkey-in-Europe, and the subsequent quar- 
rels of the victorious Balkan allies were of 
vital concern to the Dual Monarchy: Austro- 
Hungarian dreams of influence if not of expan- 
sion in the Balkan peninsula were violently 
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disarranged. Russia was posing as the big 
brother” of the Slavs and was thwarting Aus- 
tria-Hungary at every turn; the Balkan states 
might be so strengthened and united as to 
defy Austro-Hungarian penetration; Italy 
might at any moment prove to be an embar- 
rassing rival in Albania; and Germany might 
not always be willing to support Austro-Hun- 
arian demands. Even more serious were the 
internal problems connected with the Balkan 
situation. Loosely, constructed of various and 
incompatible nationalities, and with difficulty 
retaining the already discontented Slavs within 
the empire, the Austro-Hungarian state might 
be seriously menaced by any outburst of Pan- 
slavic sentiment or by the establishment of 
strong and stable Slavic states to the southwest. 
While the ever-troublesome race-question was 
constantly aggravated by the opposition of Aus- 
tro-Hungarian diplomacy and Slavic liberation, 
the financial resources of the empire were being 
sadly over-burdened by the expense of moboliz- 
ing and maintaining reserves ready for instant 
intervention in the Balkan conflict or even for 
a Ps clash with Russia. Three hundred 
and fifty millions of crowns were demanded by 
these “military precautions," even though the 
Austrian budget showed a deficit of $30,000,000 
for six months. In addition the joint ministry 
thought it 8 to demand an increase of 
35,000 recruits in the annual contingent of the 


army. 

The rôle played by Austro-Hungarian diplo- 
macy in the Balkan wars has been noted in 
another connection (see TURKEY AND THE BAL- 
KAN PEOPLES); yet several incidents deserve 
special mention as peculiarly concerning Aus- 
tria-Hungary. The decision of the powers to 
incorporate Scutari in an autonomous Albania 
was taken, it will be remembered, at the instance 
of Austria-Hungary and Italy; and it was Aus- 
tro-Hungarian influence that procured the es- 
cape of civilians from the beleaguered city of 
Scutari. It was because of Austro-Hungarian 
pese that Montenegro was forced to re- 
inquish Seutari, after the powers had received 
word from Vienna that failing concerted inter- 
vention there would be Austro-Hungarian inter- 
vention. The excitement on this occasion was 
heightened, it may be noted in passing, by re- 
ports in the Neue Freie Presse to the effect that 
the Austro-Hungarian military attaché at Cet- 
tinje had been stoned. Upon the unwilling 
submission of Montenegro followed a relaxation 
of the tension in Vienna and the mobilization 
of troops on the frontier no longer gave birth 
to predictions of war. The war waged by 
Greece and Servia against Bulgaria was pre- 
ceded by an attempt at mediation by Count 
Berchtold, and was probably shortened by the 
warning delivered to Greece and Servia on 
July 25, that Austria-Hungary would not tol- 
erate the complete humiliation of Bulgaria; 
for in Vienna there was no desire to see Bul- 
garia robbed for the benefit of Servia. The gains 
guaranteed to Servia bv the treaty of Bucharest 


seemed entirely too great; but the demand for 


revision of the treaty found no echo in Berlin. 
By manifesting his approval of the treaty, Em- 
peror William created some annoyance in Aus- 
tro-Hungarian circles; but he subsequently 
atoned for his seeming want of tact by renewed 
protestations of loyalty and friendship as “the 
faithful ally of Austria-Hungary,” and the cele- 
brations in October of the centenary of the 
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* Battle ot the Nations" and on December 2, of 
Francis Joseph’s sixty-fifth year on the Aus- 
trian throne afforded occasions for noteworthy 
expressions of mutual regard. 

TREASON IN THE ARMY. Sensational revela- 
tions followed the suicide of Colonel Redle, one 
of the chiefs of the Austrian military secret 
service department, employed on frontier work, 
who shot himself on May 28. He was forced 
to take his own life, it was hinted, by brother 
officers who knew of his treasonable intercourse 
with Russian officials. Investigation disclosed 
what was alarmingly one “a widespread sys- 
tem of treachery." e conduct of a number of 
officers was examined, and one of them, Lieu- 
tenant Jandrie, was sentenced to life imprison- 
ment. 

THE “ EMIGRATION SCANDAL" In Austria a 
considerable scandal was started by the clos- 
ing of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company’s 
Vienna offices in October. The Canadian Pacific, 
as well as other transportation companies, had 
connived, so the story went, at the evasion of 
military service by many adult males, especially 
in Galicia, who emigrated to Canada without 
serving their term. In this manner Austria 
had lost thousands of potential soldiers. Wide- 
spread comment was evoked p detention of 
Canadian Pacific officials. e governor of 
Galicia ordered the police to arrest all men of 
military age who attempted to leave the coun- 
try. The whole matter was subjected to thor- 
ough investigation by the budget commission 
of the Reichsrath. The foremost opponent of 
the government in this matter seemed to be a 
Polish editor, Stabinski, who had urged his 
fellow-countrymen to forsake Galicia, where they 
could hope for nothing but misery, and settle 
in Canada, the land of promise. 

SUSPENSION or BoHEMIAN Drier. The bick- 
erings between the Czechs and the Germans 
in the Austrian state of Bohemia reached a 
crucial point in the spring of 1913 in spite 
of the fact that in 1912 an amicable settlement 
of the language and education questions had 
seemed imminent. The Balkan War, with its 
burdensome n demands on Austria- 
Hungary, gave occasion for an intensification of 
race jealousies; and the Czechs took every op- 
portunity to show that they were quite out of 
sympathy with the Austro-Hungarian policy 
toward the Slavs of the Balkan pan On 
April 24, when the news of the fall of Scutari 
was received at Prague, there was an outburst 
of indignation on the part of the Germans 
against the Slavs, and a mob which gathered 
around the Czech National-Socialist headquar- 
ters was disnersed only after a clash with the 

lice. Meanwhile the Bobemian Provincial 

iet had been so hopelessly entangled in quar- 
rela between the Czechs and the Germans that it 
had neglected to pass essential finance laws; 
the school-teachers were clamoring for pay; and 
the treasury was almost empty. In this sit- 
uation, Prince Lobkowitz, as president of the 
Diet, complained to the emperor, and desired 
that the Diet should be compelled to pass the 
necessary financial measures. Francis Joseph 
was unwilling to support Prince Lobkowitz, 
however. The prince then resigned, and by im- 

erial letters patent, issued July 26, the Bo- 
8 Diet was dissolved and the autonomy 
of Bohemia was suspended. 

The government of the province was taken 
over by a crown commission of administration. 
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The Germans were angered by the fact that five 
of the eight commissioners were Czechs; 
the Czechs, on the other hand, bitterly resented 
the infringement of their constitution and the sus- 
pension of the autonomy of their province, which, 
they said, merely meant that Count Thun, the 
overnor, would become dictator of the province. 
or were the first measures of the new régime 
signally happy. In order to extricate the gov 
ernment from its embarrassing financial situa- 
tion the commission augmented the direct taxes 
by ten per cent. and levied a tax on beer. 
It was hoped by this means to obtain an addi- 
tional revenue of 17,500,000 crowns; it was cer- 
tain that increased taxes would mean increased 
unpopularity for the administration. 

HE HUNGARIAN FRANCHISE REFORM. The 
restricted franchise in Hungary, that is, in the 
elections for the Hungarian Lower House ( Kep- 
visclóház), has long been an instrument for a 
twofold oppression—of the other races by the 
Magyars and of the lower classes by the aris- 
tocracy and bourgeoise. Franchise reform has 
therefore been the object of unceasing endeavor 
on the part of the discontented elements, but 
the would-be reformers, disagreeing among them- 
selves, have been unable to enforce their de- 
mands. In 1912, however, the Lukács ministry 
promised that the much-desired reform was about 
to be accomplished; and on January 2, Premier 
Ladislaus von Lukács made public announce- 
ment of a new franchise reform bill. It was a 
sorry fulfillment of the democratic hopes; to be 
sure, it doubled the electorate, but the franchise 
as amended would be neither general, secret, 
nor equal. The effect of the enlarged electorate 
was practically counteracted by a complicated 
system of age-differentiation. Common laborers 
must be thirty years old before they might 
vote. On the other hand, members of the 
wealthier class, who could afford to go through 
an intermediate school would be allowed to 
vote at 24. Others, who had some education, 
but had not received an intermediate diploma, 
might vote at 24 if they happened to own 8 yoke 
of oxen, or had aid a direct tax of 20 crowns, 
or had worked in certain kinds of positions for 
a fixed term of years. This skillful manipula- 
tion of age, property, and educational qualifica- 
tions so as to retain the leadership of the classes 
already in power naturally evoked the wildest 
and bitterest protests. Even within the govern- 
ment party there seemed to be some dissatisfac- 
tion, and when the minister of justice, M. 
Szekely, resigned because of the undemocratic 
character of the “reform,” rumor anticipated 
a serious split. M. Lukács was firm, however; 
he replaced M. Szekely witu M. Balogh; and 
irged the government party to give the franchise 
bill its undivided support. As the success pf 
he bill became more probable the Social Demo- 
crats, the Nepszava, increased the violence of 
their attacks on the measure and even threat- 
ened to call a general strike on January 26. 
Again in February the general strike was threat- 
ened, but M. Lukács replied through the Pester 
Lloyd that the government could not be intimi- 
lated by recourse to such means; and no general 
strike took place. Meanwhile the opposition 
members of the lower house were doing their 
utmost to discredit the cabinet, and refused 
to nave anything to do with the franchise re- 
form bil. Daspairing of compromise or con- 
ciliation, the government party pushed its meas- 
ure; it was accepted by a special committee of 
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40 on February 13, passed by the lower house, 
and approved without amendment by the house 
of magnates on March 15. 

On March 13, the hundred opposition members, 
who had hitherto absented themselves from the 
sessions of the Hungarian lower house, appeared 
in the chamber and created such a disturbance 
that it was necessary to call in the police to 
eject the disorderly deputies. Thereupon the 
majority proceeded to increase the severity of 
the house rules. The session was closed by 
royal order on March 15. Deputies Lovaszy and 
Rath were to be excluded from 15 sessions on ac- 
count of disorderly conduct, and 12 of the oppo- 
sition were forbidden to enter the hall, under 
penalty of 500 crowns. The next session was 
called for May 5. 

THE HUNGARIAN CABINET Crisis. During the 
interval between sessions, government and op- 
position vied in bandying charges of corruption. 
Especial attention was attracted by M. Zoltan 
Desy, who had contemptuously styled Dr. Lukács 
“the greatest Panamist in Europe” (“ Pana- 
mist "—grafter, referring to the scandals of the 
French canal project, which made “ Panama” 
a by-word for corruption). On February 17, M. 
Desy was sentenced to a fine of 400 crowns and 
a month in prison for libel. He carried his 
case to a higher court. The . made M. 
Desy their idol; they féted him as the arch- 
enemy of corruption; and Counts Julius An- 
drassy, Albert Apponyi, and Aladar Zichy came 
to his support with a joint declaration that M. 
Lukács had wrongfully diverted over 4,000,000 
crowns into the electioneering funds of the 
ministerial party. The premier did not seem 
to be able to offer convincing proofs of his in- 
nocence; instead, he preferred charges of cor- 
ruption against his accusers. The war of re- 
criminations was brought to a climax in June b 
the conclusion of the Desy libel case. The judi- 
cial decision handed down on June 14 lamented 
M. Desy’s outspokenness, but found that his 
accusations were justified. It was held that 
upon the conclusion of contracts with the Bank 
of Hungary, M. Lukács had wrongfully accepted 
large sums, which he had used to defray the 
election expenses of his party. 

The exultant opposition now appeared in full 
force in the house of representatives to demand 
the resignation of the ministry. Count Tisza 
was greeted with jeers and cat-calls when he 
called the house to order; and unable to control 
the increasing disorder and excitement, he called 
upon the new parliamentary guard—just estab- 
lished for the purpose of quelling disturbances 
in the legislature. In the ensuing uproar ex- 
Premier Count Khuen-Hedervary was knocked 
down by the sword of the captain of the guard. 
It was hardly possible for Dr. Lukács to main- 
tain his position after the disclosure of the 
corrupt practices. He therefore resigned on 
June 4. No change of parties took place, how- 
ever, inasmuch as the majority had not changed. 

THE New CABINET. Count Stephen Tisza was 
finally selected as the successor of Dr. Lukács, 
and on June 9 he formed a cabinet constituted 
as follows: Minister of the interior, M. Johann 
Sandor; minister of agriculture, Baron Emerich 
Ghillanyi; minister of the royal court, Baron 
Stephan Burian von Rajecz; minister of justice, 
Dr. Franz Szekely; minister of finance, Johann 
Teleszky. Dr. Szekely, it will be remembered, 
was the minister who resigned as a protest 
against the franchise reform bill; his incorpora- 
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tion in the new cabinet, however, was hardly 
to be taken as significant of a more democratic 
tendency. Count Tisza was too well known as 
the tyrannical president of the chamber to be 
looked to for liberal concessions. His ability 
and energy made him even more undesirable 
as a premier—that is from the viewpoint of the 
opposition. An attempt to overthrow him was 
made by Marquis George Ballavicini, who al- 
leged that Count Tisza had endeavored to in- 
fluence the witnesses in the recent libel cases. 
The prime minister found an easy way to an- 
swer the accusation. He challenged the accuser 
to a duel and sustained his honor at the ex- 
pense of a slight wound, this being his third 
political duel of the year. 

THE New HuwGARIAN Opposition. In Sep- 
tember, Count Julius Andrassy succeeded in 
forming a new constitutional opposition. In the 
new group a few independents and a number 
of the least violent of the nationalists were 
united on a platform of franchise extension, 
vote by ballot, reformed parliamentary proced- 
ure, reconciliation of Hungarian unity with the 
rights of non-Magyar races, a separate customs- 
tariff, and a separate state bank for Hungary. 
The present government was to be opposed by 
parliamentary methods. For a time all went 
well; the opposition benches in the house were 
again filled; and the European press commented 
favorably on the restoration of parliamentary 
government in Hungary. In November, however, 
disorders again broke out in the house, the 
parliamentary guards were called in, and the 
opposition withdrew. 

CROATIA. The suspension of constitutional lib- 
erties by the Ban of Croatia-Slavonia, M. Ed- 
ward Cuvaj, had provoked such widespread in- 
dignation in 1912, that the Hungarian govern- 
ment found it expedient to recall M. Cuvaj from 
the troublesome provinces and to entrust the 
performance of his duties to Baron Skerlecz, 
as royal commissioner. An anarchist attempt 
on his life, in August, 1913, might well have 
exasperated Baron Skerlecz and induced him to 
continue the inclement policy of his predecessor; 
he persisted notwithstanding in an endeavor 
to conciliate the provinces. In December, simul- 
taneously with the report of his official appoint- 
ment as Ban, came reports that the censorship 
of the press had been relaxed and the right 
of public meeting restored. A compromise was 
effected in regard to the state railways: the 
Croatians obtained assurance that railway of- 
ficials who come into contact with passengers 
or with workmen would use the Croatian lan- 
guage, while the Hungarian government was 
satisfied with the understanding that Magyar 
would be spoken in the offices of the railways. 
The improvement in the relations between the 
government and the people made it possible to 
restore the Croatian Diet. Elections for the 
Diet were held on December 15 and resulted in 
a majority for the party loyal to the Hungarian- 
Croatian compromise of 1868. 

AUTHORS' CLUB. A social club of men of 
letters, organized in New York City in 1882, to 
which only those who are the authors of a pub- 
lished book proper to literature are eligible. Al- 
most all distinguished American authors have 
been, or are, members of it, and it draws the 
bulk of its membership from the active literary 
workers of New York and the vicinity. The 
library of the club is notably rich in literary 
biographies, and includes a valuable collection 
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of rare books and first editions; of letters and 
autographs; and of precious souvenirs of man 
kinds connected with American and Engiis 
authors. 

AUTOMOBILE FIRE APPARATUS. See 
FIRE PROTECTION. 


AUTOMOBILES. The increasing use of au- 
tomobiles both for pleasure and business, 18 
shown by the inceased registration in 1913. 
Up to the beginning of the year there were 
registered in all the States 1,115,376 cars. On 
October 31, 1913, the registration was 1,254,971. 
There were new registrations of 146,365 in the 
first nine months of the year. The States hav- 
ing the largest registration in 1913 were: New 
York, 129,441; California, 118,135; Illinois, 90,- 
522; Ohio, 80,452; Pennsylvania, 78,437; lowa, 
68,120; Massachusetts, 59,954; and Indiana, 45,- 
000. Of the total cars registered, 1,125,257 were 
gasoline cars for passengers; 71,981 were gaso- 
line commercial cars; 34,076 were electric pas- 
senger cars; 17,087 were electric commercial 
cars. It is estimated by the Automobile that the 
total number of cars and trucks. produced in 
1913 was approximately 450,000. Of these, 410,- 
000 were gasoline passenger cars and 30,000 
motor trucks. The production for 1912 was 378,- 
261 motor vehicles. The most interesting fea- 
ture of the industry continues to be the increased 
selling of low-priced cars. The average price 
for cars in 1912 was slightly below $1000, and 
it is pretty certain that this average was low- 
ered in 1913. 


In many States new laws relating to auto- 
mobiles were passed in 1913. The legislature of 
Colorado passed the first law requiring an an- 
nual State licensing of automobiles. Idaho, In- 
diana, and Wyoming passed new laws. In Ohio, 
the Warnes law was declared unconstitutional. 
A general dissatisfaction is expressed in most 
of the States with the present legislation govern- 
ing automobiles, and in the latter part of the 
year there was a considerable amount of agita- 
tion for Federal regulation. 


There were few changes of construction of au- 
tomobiles in 1913. A standard has apparently 
been reached which will be altered only in minor 
details. The importation of foreign cars con- 
tinued to decrease during the year, and the ex- 
port of American cars to foreign countries in- 
creased, as it has in the last few years. 


Racing Events. Earl Cooper of the United 
States and G. Boillot of France won the highest 
laurels as drivers in 1913. Cooper in a Stutz 
car made a new world’s record of 3 hours, 27 
minutes, 23.80 seconds for 200 miles on a cir- 
cular track at Fresno, Cal., February 10. This 
driver also won a 250-mile road race at Ta- 
coma, Wash., on July 7 (3 hours, 32 minutes, 
8% seconds), a 437-mile road race at Santa 
Monica, Cal, on August 9 (6 hours, 1 minute, 
52 seconds), a 252-mile speedway race at Co- 
rona, Cal., on September 9 (3 hours, 21 minutes, 
2015 seconds), and a 301.8l-mile free-for-all 
race also at Corona (4 hours, 2 minutes, 38 sec- 
onds). Cooper started in six races in all, fin- 
ishing first five times and second once. Boillot 
distinguished himself by winning the 750-mile 
Grand Prix at Picardy, France, July 12, in 7 
hours, 53 minutes, 5644 seconds. He also won 
a 335-mile road race at Le Mans, France, Au- 
gust 5, in 4 hours, 21 minutes, 56 seconds, and 
the coup l'auto 286-mile race at Boulogne, 
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France, September 21, in 6 hours, 7 minutes, 
40% seconds. The road contests for the Grand 
Prize and the Vanderbilt Cup, which were 
scheduled for Savannah, Ga., were given up, as 
the promoters were unable to secure a suffi- 
cient number of entries. California was the 
scene of most of the road races in the United 
States. 

The best showing of American drivers aside 
from Cooper was made by G. Anderson, Ralph 
de Palma, and B. Oldfield. Anderson in a Stutz 
won the Elgin National Trophy race, August 30, 
his time being 4 hours, 13 minutes, 38 seconds. 
De Palma captured the 302-mile road race for 
the Cobe Trophy in a Mercer, covering the dia- 
tance in 4 hours, 31 minutes, 56 seconds, an 
average speed of 66.8 miles per hour. Oldfield 
established a new record of 46.40 seconds for 
the mile on a circular track at Bakersfield, Cal. 
Other important races in the United States dur- 
ing the year were: 500-mile motordome at In- 
dianapolis, May 30, won by Jules Goux of 
France in a Pegueot, S. Wishart in a Mercer 
second, and C. Mertz in a Stutz third (6 hours, 
31 minutes, 43 seconds); 300-mile beach race, 
Galveston, Texas, July 30, won by L. Disbrow 
in a Simplex (4 hours, 17 minutes, 3.40 sec- 
onds); Los Angeles, Phenix, and San Diego 
574-mile road race, November 4, won by O. Da- 


‘vis (18 hours, 47 minutes); 517-mile road race, 


won by J. Newkirk (17 hours, 10 minutes); 
444-mile road race from Sacramento to Los 
Angeles, July 4, won by F. Verbeck (11 hours, 
] minute); 200-mile track race at Columbus, 
Ohio, July 4, won by R. Mulford. The Stutz 
car made the best racing record of the year, 
winning seven out of sixteen starts, finishing 
second three times and third once. The Buick 
was represented in twenty events, winning two 
firsts, two seconds, and three thirds; and the 
Fiat in eleven events, winning two firsts, two sec- 
onds, and one third. The Mercer in five 
uia captured one first, two seconds, and two 
thirds. 

AUTOSEROTHERAPY. This variety of 
serum therapeuties found increasing favor dur- 
ing 1913. The method consists of withdrawing 
and reinjecting immediately serum or serous 
exudates from the patient's own body. Its 
greatest usefulness is in the treatment of con- 
ditions attended with collections of fluid in 
the chest and abdominal cavities. The simplic- 
ity of technique commends it in these condi- 
tions as well as its efficiency, according to clin- 
icians who have had experience with the 
method. A paracentesis needle attached to a 
graduated glass syringe is thrust into the cav- 
ity containing an exudate, enough serum is as- 

irated to show its character (whether puru- 
ent or serous), the needle is withdrawn nearly 
to the surface and a few cubic centimeters of 
the fluid injected into the subcutaneous tissues. 
The skin is sterilized with tincture of iodine 
and the syringe sterilized by boiling. As a rule 
favorable results appear promptly with the 
rapid absorption of the pathologic fluid, with- 
out further tapping. A variation of this tech- 
nique is to raise a blister, withdraw the serum 
80 produced, and inject it into the subcutaneous 
tissues. Not only pleurisy and abdominal dropsy 
are thus treated, but effusions such as hydro- 
cele or those caused by mechanical injury, re- 
spond equally well. 

Spiethoff used autoserotherapy in a large 
number of cases with chronic skin disease, and 
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found that pruritus, psoriasis, and other chronic 
affections were favorably influenced in so far 
as the reaction thereby induced seemed to sup- 
ply the impetus needed to start the disease on 
the road to a cure. Spiethoff obtained his serum 
from a vein and reinjected it into a vein. Lewin 
employed autoserotherapy in two cases of can- 
cer, one of which had abdominal ascites. He 
injected 10 c.c. of the ascitic fluid after tap- 
ping. In the other case an autolysate of can- 
cer cells was injected. 

AVEBURY, Jonx Lvussock, First Baron. 
An English scientist and writer, died May 27, 
1913. He was born in London on April 30, 
1834, and was the eldest son of Sir John Wil- 
liam Lubbock. A considerable part of his edu- 
cation was received at home, but he went to 
Eton, and thence directly into his father’s 
bank. He early began to distinguish himself in 
various fields, and displayed a remarkable tal- 
ent for business, politics, science, and letters. 
In 1865, when he was 31 years of age, he suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy on the death of his 
father. In 1870 he entered on his long parlia- 
mentary career, devoting himself to the work of 
Parliament with assiduity. He interested him- 
self in social and educational movements, and 
in addition found time to keep up his entomo- 
logical and other scientific studies. In 1872 he 
was appointed vice-chancellor of London Uni- 
versity, and this position he held until 1880, 
having become a member of Parliament for the 
university at the general election in that year. 
He continued to sit in Parliament for London 
University for twenty years. He was unable to 
follow Mr. Gladstone in the events of 1885-86, 
which broke up the Liberal party, and he joined 
the Liberal Unionist group. Among the im- 

rtant measures for which his efforts were 

rgely responsible were the formation of the 
early closing association and the passage 
through Parliament of the shop hours regula- 
tion bill. This bill limited the hours of young 
persons under eighteen. In 1889 he introduced 
a bill for the compulsory closing of shops 
throughout the United Kingdom at eight o’clock. 
on the first three nights of the week. This was 
defeated by a large majority. In 1899 he was 
able to carry through Parliament a bill pro- 
viding for seats for employes in shops. In 
1904, largely VE n his efforts, the shop hours 
act was passed. This empowered local authori- 
ties to make closing orders on the representa- 
tion of a two-thirds majority of traders. In 
1900 his work in Parliament came to an end as 
the result of his being raised to the peerage. 
In addition to his parliamentary duties and his 
interests in scientiflc pursuits, he remained at 
the head of the great banking firm of Robarts, 
Lubbock & Co. He also devoted much attention 
to municipal work. In 1889-90 he was vice- 
chairman of the London County Council and was 
chairman of that body in 1890-92. The range 
of his interests and his faculty of presenting 
scientific facts in an interesting manner won 
for him & higher place in the estimation of his 
fellow-citizens than was attained by many men 
of greater powers of mind. In industry and 
capacity for giving attention to a variety of 
interests simultaneously he has not often been 
equaled. He was an anthropologist, an eth- 
nologist, and a botanist. He was also a great 
student of geology, and notable as a man of 
letters. His published works which had the 
largest circulation were those which dealt 
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with literature and the art of living. These 
were immensely popular. Among them may 
be noted the Hundred Best Books; Pleasures 
of Life (Parts I. and II.); The Use of Life, 
and The Beauties of Nature. Over 170,000 
copies of The Use of Life were sold, and of 
The Pleasures of Life—the two parts together 
—nearly 500,000 copies were sold. In among 
other works, and in addition to the books al- 
ready mentioned, he published Flowers, Fruits 
and Leaves; Origin and Metamorphoses of In- 
sects (1874); Anis, Bees and Wasps (1882); 
On the Senses, Instincts and Intelligence of 
Animals; Chapters on Popular Natural His- 
tory; Prehistoric Times (1869); The Origin 
of Civilisation and the Primitive Condition of 
Man; The Scenery of Switzerland; The Scen- 
ery of England (1902); Coins and Currency 
(1902); Essays and Addresses (1903); Free 
Trade (1904); Marriage, Totemism, and Re- 
ligion (1911); and over 100 scientific mem- 
oirs in transactions of the Royal Society. 

AVIATION. See AERONAUTICS, MILITARY 
PROGRESS, NAVAL PROGRESS, and Army and 
Navy under various countries. 

BACON, JoHN Mossy. An American soldier, 
died March 20, 1913. He was born in Ken- 
tucky in 1844. In 1862 he enlisted as second 
lieutenant in the Eleventh Kentucky Cavalry, 
but a few months later joined the Fourth 
Kentucky Cavalry. He fought throughout the 
Civil War, rising to the rank of major, and 
was honorably mustered out of service in 1865. 
In the following year he was appointed cap- 
tain in the Ninth Cavalry. He studied at the 
Artillery School, graduating in 1872. In 
1884 he was appointed major in the Seventh 
Cavalry; in 1897, colonel in the Eighth Cav- 
alry. At the beginning of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War he was made a brigadier-general of 
volunteers. He received the brevet rank of 
major in 1867 for volunteering at the siege of 
Resaca, Ga. He saw service against the In- 
dians on the Rio Pesos in 1867, and served in 
other Indian campaigns. From 1871-84 he 
was aid to General Sherman. In 1899 he was 
honorably discharged from the volunteer serv- 
ice. In the same year he was retired at his own 


request after thirty years’ service. 
BAHAMAS. A British West Indian colony, 


made up of about twenty inhabited islands and 
numerous islets and rocks, whose area totals 
440314 sq. miles with a population of 65, 944. 
The principal islands are New Providence 
(with 13,554 inhabitants and containing the 
capital, Nassau), Abaco, Harbour land, 
Eleuthera, Inagua, Cat Island, Ragged Island, 
Rum Cay, Exuma, Long Island, Loud Cay, 
etc. The colony is a popular winter resort for 
North American tourists, and its trade rela- 
tions are mainly with the United States. 
Free primary education is provided by the 
government schools. The soil is especially 
suitable for sugar-cane and cotton, but these 
industries have declined. Over 20,000 acres 
are devoted to the sisal plant (export in 
1911, 6,672,780 lbs., valued at £44,855). Im- 
ports and exports for the calendar year 1911 
were valued at £311,095 and £209,251 respect- 
ively, compared with £239,014 and £188,286 in 
1910. Revenue and expenditure (1911-12), 
85.502 and £82,676 (£84,386 and £85,315 in 
1910-11.) The customs revenue in 1911-12, 
£71,563. Tonnage entered, 1,739,057 (149, 
415 British). Total publie debt March 31, 
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1912, £51,568. G. B. Haddon-Smith was gov- 
ernor in 1913. 

BAKER, James Heaton. An American 
soldier, editor, and writer, died May 26, 1913. 
He was born in Monroe, Ohio, in 1829, and 
graduated from Ohio Wesleyan University in 
1852. In 1855 he was elected secretary of 
State of Ohio, serving two years. In 1857, 
having moved to Minnesota, he was elected 
secretary of State of that State, and was re- 
elected in 1861. He resigned the office to en- 
ter the army. In 1862-63 he served under 
General Sibley in the Indian War and was 
placed in command of the post at St. Louis 
under General Schofield. In 1865 he was bre- 
veted brigadier-general of volunteers for faith- 
ful and meritorious services. In the same year 
he was mustered out of service. From 1871-75 
he was United States commissioner of pen- 
sions under President Grant; from 1875-79, 
surveyor-general of Minnesota; from 1881-86, 
State railroad commissioner. In 1879 he pur- 
chased the Union and Record, Republican 
newspapers, and combined the two, forming 
the Mankato Free Press, which he edited and 
published for several years. Of the history of 
Minnesota and the region of the Great Lakes 
he wrote extensively. His chief work, pub- 
lished in 1908, was The Lives of the Govern- 
ors of Minnesota. 

BALFOUR, A. J. See Great Britain, His- 
tory. 

BALKAN QUESTION. See TURKEY AND 
THE BALKAN PEOPLES. 


BALKAN STATES, Tur. See ALBANIA; 
BULGARIA; GREECE; MONTENEGRO; RUMANIA; 
SERVIA; and TURKEY. 


BALKAN WAR. See TURKEY AND THE BAL- 
KAN PEOPLES. 


BALL, Sm ROBERT STAWELL. A British as- 
tronomer, died November 25, 1913. He was 
born in Dublin in 1840, and was educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, from which he grad- 
uated as university student in mathematics 
in 1861. In 1865 he was appointed astrono- 
mer to the Earl of Rosse, and spent two years 
in charge of the latter’s observatory. Two 
years later he received the appointment of 
professor of applied mathematics and mech- 
anism at the Royal College of Science for Ire- 
land, and then professor of mathematics at 
Trinity College, a chair which he occupied for 
seven years. In 1873 he became a fellow of 
the Royal Society, and in the E year 
was made professor of astronomy in Trinity 
College, Dublin, and royal astronomer of Ire- 
land. He held the latter post until 1892, 
when he was appointed Lowndean professor of 
astronomy and geometry at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, together with the position of director 
of the Cambridge Observatory. In 1901 and 
1902 and again in 1907 he visited the United 
States, where he delivered a series of lectures. 
On his second visit he spoke in behalf of the 
peace movement. He also complimented Amer- 
ican scientists and said that the greatest astro- 
nomical discoveries were being made by Amer- 
ican astronomers at the Harvard, Yerkes, and 
Liek observatories. In 1886 he was knighted 
by Queen Victoria, and he received the degree 
of LL.D. from Trinity College. At various 
times he was president of the Royal Astronomi- 
cal Society, of the Mathematical Association, 
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and of the Royal Zoólogical Society of Ireland. 
His published writings include A Treatise of 
Spherical Astronomy; The Story of the Heavens, 
(1885); Star Land (1889); In Star Realms; 
In the High Heavens; Time and Tide (1889); 
The Cause of the Ice Age; Atlas of Astron- 
omy (1892); The Story of the Sun (1893); 
Great Astronomers (1895); The Earth’s Begin- 
ning; and Popular Guide to the Heavens (1905). 
He also wrote many memoirs on mathematical, 
astronomical, and physical subjecta. 
BALLOONS. See AERONAUTICS. 


BALLOT, THE SHORT. See ELECTORAL 
REFORM. 

BALNEOLOGY. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


BALTIMORE. See Maryann, Politics and 
Government. 

BANANA 
HORTICULTURE. 


BANK CLEARINGS. See BANES AND 
BANKING, and FINANCIAL REVIEW. 


BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN. 
See BANKS AND BANKING. 


BANKING REFORM. See BANKS AND 
BANKING, and CURRENCY REFORM, 


BANKS, NATIONAL. See BANES AND 
BANKING, and NATIONAL BANKS. 
BANKS, State. See STATE BANES. 


BANKS AND BANKING. Matter of in 
terest in connection with the study of banking 
conditions will be found under the following 
articles: NATIONAL BANKS, STATE BANES, 
SAvINGS BANKS, POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS, LOAN 
AND TRUST COMPANIES, AGRICULTURAL CREDIT, 
CURRENCY REFORM, CLEARING House AND FI- 
NANCIAL REVIEW. 

GENERAL STATISTICS. There were in the 
United States on June 4, according to the report 
of the Comptroller of the Currency, 7473 
national banks; 14,011 State banks; 1978 sav- 
ings banks; 1016 reporting private banks; 1515 
loan and trust companies. The aggregate re- 
sources of these 25,993 banks were $25,712,163,- 
000. This was an increase over 1909 of 22 per 
cent. The total loans and discounts were $14,- 
626,700,000; bonds, stocks, and other securities 
held amounted to $5,407,200,000; specie on hand 
totaled $1,113,300,000. In 1903 there were only 
13,684 banks with aggregate resources of only 
$7,738,900,000. The individual deposits  in- 
creased from $9,553,600,000 in 1903 to $12,784,- 
500,000 in 1908, and to $17,475,700,000 in 1913. 
Of these deposits one-third were held by nation- 
al banks and two-thirds by all others. Of the 
loans and discounts 42 per cent. were credited 
to national banks, nearly 20 per cent. to State 
banks, 14 per cent. to mutual savings banks, 
5 per cent. to stock savings banks, and nearly 
20 per cent. to loan and trust companies. The 
great predominance of the national banking sys- 
tem among American banking institutions is 
shown by the following percentage distribute of 
total resources: National, 42.9; State, 16.2; 
mutual savings, 15.9; stock savings, 4.3; pri- 
vate. 0.7, and loan and trust companies, 19.9. 

BANKING AND CURRENCY Law. Of equal im- 
portance with the tariff revision was the re- 
vision of banking and currency laws by the 
Owen-Glass bill passed in December. Even 
while the tariff was before Congress, committees 
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ef the House and Senate were busily engaged 
in drafting bills, and the House bill was passed 
in September. Legislation was universally rec- 
Ognized as urgent. The Aldrich-Vreeland act 
of 1908, whereby about a half billion dollars of 
emergency currency had been prepared, would 
have expired by limitation June 30, 1914. That 
act was passed as a temporary measure only, 
owing to the great diversity and immaturity of 
opinion regarding most desirable plans for per- 
manent reorganization of the banking system. 
The wide spread discussion of the “Aldrich 
Plan” and of numerous modifications of it 
had, however, put the country through a process 
of education. This made possible ready agree- 
ment upon certain general and fundamental 
principles. 

After signing the Underwood tariff bill early 
in October, President Wilson declared that “only 
half the journey” had been accomplished; that 
the country, having been freed from a condition 
making monopoly easy and even natural, it must 
next be freed from the financial power which 
creates monopoly. He greatly desired that a 
currency bill be: passed before the close of the 
special session. This was not accomplished, 
though considering its great importance, passage 
of the banking bill through Congress was re- 
markably rapid. 

The bankers of the country as represented by 
a great conference at Chicago in September, 
while approving many features of the House 
bill, desired to make numerous modifications in 
it. This same attitude was reflected by the 
annual meeting of the American Bankers’ 
Association in Boston in October. The bankers 
greatly desired one Federal reserve bank instead 
of eight or twelve, they strongly urged that the 
membership of the Federal reserve board in- 
clude at least three chosen by the banks, on 
account of the dangers of political control; they 
preferred that the entrance of a national bank 
into the system be voluntary instead of com- 
pulsory; and they strongly objected to making 
the note issues obligations of the United States, 
instead of obligations of the reserve banks alone. 
While the bill as finally enacted included none 
of these suggestions, numerous minor changes 
suggested by the bankers were ineluded. Mr. 
Frank A. Vanderlip, president of the National 
City Bank of New York, drew up a measure 
which he endeavored to have substituted for the 
House bill. This called out acrimonious attacks 
by Democratic leaders. These leaders themselves 
were much divided on the question of the degree 
of centralization. Thus the Senate committee 
was in October evenly divided on the question 
of a central bank. Opposition, however, to a 
clear-cut central bank was too strong to permit 
its creation. Regarding the plan finally adop- 
ted, however, Mr. James J. Hill declared that 
it contained “the repudiation of the central bank 
idea in form and the acceptance of it in fact.” 

In November there were three bills before 
Congress—the House bill, the bill of Chairman 
Owen and five other Democrats of the Senate 
finance committee, and bill of five Republican 
members of that committee and the Democratic 
Senator Hitchcock. The Hitchcock measure was 
finally rejected in December, by a narrow mar- 

in. By serious attention, strenuous labor, and 
onest desire to serve the best interests of the 
eountry Senator Owen and Representative Glass, 
respectively chairmen of the Senate and House 
eommittees, succeeded in embodying in the Owen- 
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Glass bill the points receiving general approval 
among Democratic members of Congress. 

This bill when finally enacted, December 22 
and 23, received a vote of 298 to 60 in the House 
and 43 to 25 in the Senate. It was finally 
passed as a party measure, but support was 
drawn from all parties. In the Howse the 
affirmative included 249 Democrats, 35 Republi- 
cans, 13 Progressives, and 1 Independent. The 
negative included 57 Republicans, 1 Progressive, 
and 2 Democrats. In the Senate approval was 
given 39 Democrats, 3 Republicans, and 1 Pro- 
gressive. The Republicans were Weeks of Mass- 
achusetts, Norris of Nebraska, and Jones of 
Washington. The Progressive was Poindexter of 
Washington. Passage was facilitated by the re- 
moval in conference of a provision for the guar- 
anty of bank deposits. It was understood that a 
bill to provide such guaranty would be taken up 
later for separate consideration. After siging the 
bill on December 23, President Wilson wrote to 
Senator Owen and Representative Glass letters of 
congratulation in which he declared this the first 
great constructive measure designed to show that 
the Democrats know how to serve their country. 
The bill was widely approved by bankers and 
hundreds of banks wrote or telegraphed their 
desire to enter the new system. 

While the new law went into effect immedi- 
ately upon its approval some time was necessary 
to put it fully into operation. An organization 
committee, consisting of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary of Agriculture, and the 
Comptroller of the Currency, had first to pro- 
mulgate a plan of procedure. It was expected 
that all preliminary steps would require some 
months; meanwhile the Aldrich-Vreeland act, 
extended by the new law to June 30, 1915, would 
be available in case of emergency. The Owen- 
Glass law allowed national banks sixty days 
in which to make application for membership 
in the new system; and allowed a lapse of one 
year before the government should compel the 
dissolution of any national bank failing to join. 
The organization committee planned to hold 
hearings in & number of cities from Boston to 
San Francisco for the purpose of determining 
the most suitable places in which to locate the 
reserve banks. These hearings were to begin 
at New York, January 5, 1914. 

Organization. The central body in the new 
system is the Federal reserve board at Wash- 
ington. This will consitst of the Secretary of 
of the Treasury, the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, and five others appointed by the President 
with the aproval of the Senate. After the first 
appointments, which will be for terms of two 
to ten years, all will be for ten years. They 
will receive salaries of $12,000 per year. At 
least two of them must be experienced in bank- 
ing and finance, but none of them may own 
stock in a member bank or have banking 
affiliations while in office. One of the five 
appointed will be designated by the President as 
governor and another as vice-governor of the 
board. This board will excercise general con- 
trol over the system and must make an annual 
report to the Speaker of the House. It will 
examine the reserve banks; supervise the issue 
and retirement of notes; in emergencies suspend 
for thirty days and thereafter for further 
fifteen-day periods the regulations regarding 
reserves; and permit, or on the vote of five 
members require, reserve banks to rediscount 
other reserye banks' paper at rates fixed by ii; 
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fix the number and location of reserve and cen- 
tral reserve cities; remove or suspend officers 
and directors of reserve banks; and otherwise 
supervise the system. It has no power over the 
ordinary business of individual banks. The 
bankers of the country made a strong fight for 
control of the Federal reserve board on the 
ground that the system should be kept out of 
politics. But the Democratic leaders contended 
that this board was mainly supervisory in 
function and should not be controlled by banks 
supervised. 

As an intermediary between the Federal re- 
serve board and the individual banks there is 
created an advisory council composed of one 
representative from each reserve district. It 
will. meet in Washington to advise with the 
Federal board concerning business conditions, 
discount rates, note issues, and reserve con- 
ditions. 

There will be selected by the organization 
committee from eight to twelve cities where 
regional (Federal) reserve banks will be located. 
The entire country will be divided geographically 
with these cities as the centres of districts. All 
the national banks in a district must join the 
new system; State banks whose capital and re- 
serves meet the requirements of the national 
banking act may upon vote of 51 per cent. of 
their capital stock become national banks and 
join the new system. Each local bank becoming 
a member must subscribe for stock in the re- 
gional bank of its district to the amount of 6 
per cent. of its own capital and surplus. These 
subscriptions will make up the entire capital of 
the regional banks, which will thus so increase 
or decrease as to always equal 6 per cent. of the 
combined capital and surplus of member banks; 
except that, in case enough banks do not join 
to make the capital stock of a regional bank 
equal to $4,000,000, the public may purchase 
such stock in amounts limited to $25,000 for 
one person. But stock purchased by the public 
must be voted by a government representative 
on the board of directors of the regional bank. 
Subscriptions must be paid in gold or gold 
certificates. Member banks are required to pay 
on call for one-sixth of their subscription, one- 
sixth in three months, one-sixth in six months 
thereafter; and the other half may be called 
for by the Federal reserve board when needed. 
This stock in non-taxable and will bring 6 per 
cent. cumulative dividends. Profits over and 
above this will be divided between the creation 
of a surplus fund for the regional banks and 
the payment of a franchise tax to the govern- 
ment. Until a reserve bank's surplus fund 
equals 40 per cent. of its paid-in capital, one- 
half of the annual excess profits will go to the 
surplus; thereafter all will go to the govern- 
ment. What the government thus receives may 
be used at the discretion of the Secretary of 
Treasury to increase the gold reserve behind 
greenbacks or reauce the bonded debt. No mem- 
ber of Congress may be a member of the Federal 
board, a director of a reserve bank, or an officer 
or director of a member bank. 

Federal Reserve Banks. Each of the re- 
serve banks will be controlled by a board of 
nine directors, of whom three shall be chosen by 
the member banks; three by electors, chosen by 
the same banks, and representative of the com- 
mercial, industrial, and agricultural interests of 
the district; and three by the Federal reserve 
board. One of these latter will be designated 
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by the Federal board as chairman and Federal 
reserve agent for the reserve bank, and another 
as deputy chairman and agent. Both these 
must be experienced in banking affairs. By the 
manner of selecting these directors the member 
banks will have control of the reserve banks 
and thus of the practical and technical bankin 

operations of the entire system. Their capita 
in $100 shares will be owned by member banks, 
as above noted. 

These banks may receive from member banks 
and from the United States deposits of lawful 
money, national bank notes, Federal reserve 
notes and checks and drafts upon solvent mem- 
ber banks payable on damand. They may do 
banking business with member banks only, unless 
authorized by the Federal reserve board to redis- 
count paper for one another. But they may buy 
or sell in the open market at home or abroad ca- 
ble transfers and bankers’ acceptances of certain 
kinds without the endorsement of member banks. 
Moreover they may deal in gold coin and bullion 
at home or abroad and make loans thereon; 
they may buy and sell govermnent bonds and 
notes, and bills and revenue bonds and warrants 
of civil divisions of the United States, including 
irrigation, drainage, and reclamation districts. 
The regional bank may rediscount, that is buy 
at a discount, the “prime commercial paper” of 
any member bank, when the latter wishes to 
convert such assets into cash. The rediscount- 
ing provisions of the act are of especial impor- 
tance because upon them depends very largely 
the efficacy of the new system to meet the vary- 
ing needs of trade. “Any Federal (regional) 
reserve bank may discount notes, drafts, and 
bills of exchange arising out of actual commer- 
cial transactions,” that is “issued or drawn 
for agricultural, industrial or commercial pur- 
poses.” The Federal reserve board has power 
to determine the character of the paper thus 
eligible for discount, but no paper “issued or 
drawn for the purpose of carrying or trading in 
stocks, bonds or other investment securities, 
except bonds and notes of the government of 
the United States" shall be eligible. All paper 
eligible for discount at a regional bank must 
mature within ninety days from time of dis- 
count; except that paper drawn or issued for 
agricultural purposes or based on livestock and 
maturing within six months may be discounted 
to an amount to be determined later by the 
Federal reserve board. In the paper eligible 
are included acceptances based on import or 
export trade and maturing within ninety days, 
and drafts growing out of them and running not 
longer than six months from sight. The reserve 
banks may establish rates of discount subject 
to review by the Federal reserve board; they 
may maintain accounts for exchange purposes 
with one another; and they may establish 
agencies in foreign countries. 

Reserves. The total reserve uired of 
banks in the central reserve cities, New York, 
Chicago, and St. Louis, is 18 per cent. of demand 
deposits and 5 per cent. of time deposits. Six 
of the 18 per cent. must be kept in the banks’ 
own vaults, 7 per cent. in the regional reserve 
banks, and the remaining 5 per cent. in either 
of these two places. For banks in other reserve 
cities 15 per cent. of demand and 65 per cent. 
of time deposits are required as reserve. During 
the first two years 6 per cent. must be kept in 
the banks’ vaults, and afterwards only 5 per 
cent.; 3 per cent. must be kept in the 
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regional reserve bank during the first year 
and thereafter 1 per cent. additional each six 
months until 6 per cent. is there held. That 
portion of the 15 per cent. reserve not thus 
provided for may be kept for three years in 
other banks, in its own vaults, or in the 
regional banks; but after that time this portion 
must be kept in one of the latter two places. 
For country banks a total reserve of 12 per 
cent. of demand deposits, and 5 per cent. of time 
deposits is required. Of the 12 per cent., 5 must 
be kept in the bank’s own vaults for two years, 
and 4 afterwards. For the first year 2 per 
cent. must be in the regional bank, but increasin 

1 per cent. every six months thereafter unti 

5 per cent. is kept there. The unallotted portion 
of the total of 15 per cent. must be kept for three 
years in reserve city banks; thereafter it must 
be kept either in the bank’s own vaults or in 
the regional bank. 

Thus the regional banks would shortly hold 
minimum reserves equal to 7 per cent. of the 
deposits of central reserve city banks, 6 per 
cent. of those reserve city banks, and 5 per cent. 
of those country banks; and they might, after 
three years, have in addition reserves of 5 per 
cent. of the deposits of the first group, 4 per 
cent. of those of the second, and 3 per cent. of 
those of the third. These enormous funds plus 
government deposits will constitute the reser- 
voirs from which the legitimate financial needs 
of the country will be met in times of monetary 
stress. 

Note Issue. Probably the most debated 
features of the new law were those dealing with 
the manner of issuance of bank notes. The 
country was generally agreed that the bond- 
secured national bank currency must give place 
to a system responding more readily to the vol- 
ume of business needs. But there was sha 
difference of opinion as to the extent to whic 
the government should have control of note 
issues and responsibility for note redemption. 
At one extreme were those who held that the 
banks alone should control and be responsible 
for the volume of notes issued; at the other 
were those who would give full power and 
responsibility to the government. The actual 
legislation was a compromise. The government 
will print the notes in denominations of $5, $10, 
$20, $50, and $100. They will be known as 
Federal reserve or treasury notes, and will have 
distinctive design and serial numbers for each 
reserve bank. The notes are in the first instance 
to be placed in the custody of one of the three 
directors of each regional bank appointed by the 
Federal reserve board. Such directors will be 
known as Federal reserve agents. In order 
then to secure the notes the reserve bank will 
place some of its rediscount commercial paper 
in the hands of its reserve agent and receive 
notes of not greater value in exchange. As an 
additional security a bank must maintain for 
note redemption a reserve of gold equal to 40 
per cent. of the par value of the notes it issues; 
but in this reserve may be included the bank’s 
share in the redemption fund noted below and its 
deposits of gold or lawful money with another 
reserve bank. Reserve banks must also main- 
tain in gold or lawful money, that is gold or 
greenbacks, a reserve of 35 per cent. of its de- 
posits, in addition to the reserve against notes. 
It the note reserve falls below 40 per cent. a 
tax is imposed; this is added to the rediscount 
rate to member banks and is designed to check 
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an overexpansion of currency. In times of panic 
the Federal reserve board may, however, sus- 
pend these requirements in order to afford 
quick and temporary relief. One reserve bank 
may not pay out the notes of another, except 
under penalty of a 10 per cent. tax. This provi- 
sion is designed to hasten the speedy retirement 
of notes as soon as they have served their purpose. 
In this manner the volume of notes is expected 
to rise and fall automatically with the rise and 
fall of business needs. In emergency the Fed- 
eral reserve board may suspend this regulation 
in order to prevent money stringency. 

The reserve banks must maintain with the 
United States Treasury a redemption fund in 
gold deemed by the Secretary sufficient for note 
redemption. From this the Treasury will redeem 
notes presented to it and return them to the 
issuing bank, as under the national bank sys- 
tem. e bank will then reimburse the redemp- 
tion fund. A bank’s deposit in this fund may be 
counted as a part of its 40 per cent. required 
reserve against its outstanding circulation. 
Because of this fund the Treasury is pledged to 
redeem in gold on demand all notes actually 
presented to it. It was on account of this 
pledge that opponents of the new law charged 
that it was tainted with flat money folly; but 
redemption by the Treasury is merely inci- 
dental to final redemption by the issuing bank. 

In the last days of debate on the bill various 
attacks, notably one by Senator Elihu Root, 
were made on it on the ground of dangerous 
inflation. Mr. Glass answered this by showing 
that the notes wold have the following security: 
The 40 per cent. gold reserve; a reserve of 1000 
per cent. of commercial paper; a first lien on all 
the resources of the regional banks; the double 
liability of stock holding banks; the pledge of 
the government; and the discretion of the 
officers of member banks, reserve banks, and the 
Federal reserve board. 

Retirement of National Bank Notes. After 
two years and at any time for twenty years 
any member bank may retire its circulation in 
whole or in part by authorizing the Treasurer 
of the United States to sell government bonds 
on which such notes are based. The Federal 
reserve banks may be required to purchase 
such bonds to a total amount not exceeding 
$25,000,000 per year; and in that case they 
may increase their own circulation by an amount 
equal to the par value of the bonds purchased. 
In exchange for 2 per cent. bonds available for 
note issue under the national banking act but 
upon which no circulaiton is based, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may issue one-year gold 
notes for one-half their amount and thirty ear 
3 per cent. gold bonds for the remaining half. 

Other Provisions. As an important step 
in the direction of improving agricultura] credit 
(q.v.) the new law authorizes any member bank, 
except those in New York, Chicago, and St. 
Louis, to make loans on five-year farm mortgages - 
up to 25 per cent. of their capital and surplus, 
or up to one-third of their time deposits, such 
mortgages not to exceed in amount one-half the 
value of the land mortgaged. By other sections 
any member bank with a capital of at least 
$1,000,000 or any regional bank is authorized 
to establish branches in foreign countries. The 
object is to increase the facilities for American 
foreign trade. 

CANADA. The Canadian banking law is reg- 
ularly revised every ten years. It would ordi- 
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narily have been revised in 1910, but revision 
was postponed to 1913 owing to the failure of 
the Farmers' Bank. The new law extended the 
charters of the twenty-four existing banks to 
July 1, 1923. The principal innovations in the 
new act were: (1) increased protection against 
malpractices; (2) extension of the bank's 
authority to make loans to farmers; and (3) 
increased power of note issue. In order to in- 
sure greater safety the new law provides addi- 
tional safeguards against fraudulent organiza- 
tion, requires more detailed remarks and compels 
the banks to submit to an annual share-holders 
audit. This latter requirement was opposed by 
a member of the banks. They argued that the 
present auditing system by experts is effective; 
that the banks themselves are deeply interested 
in maintaining their own soundness; that the 
previous system located all responsibility with 
the bank directors instead of dividing it with 
the share holders. They pointed out also that 
the banks incur heavy expense to insure thor- 
ough inspection, as illustrated by the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, the inspection of which, 
including 370 branches, cost $102,700, in 
1910. n the other hand it was shown that 
there had been a number of failures; and that 
the public had io means of judging a bank's 
soundness except by returns made by the bank. 
The authorization of loans to farmers on their 
threshed grain in storage or in transit upon 
cattle was in obedience with the demand of 
middle and western Canada. It was expected, 
however, to be of benefit to farmers through- 
out. The most important feature of the new 
law is the creation of the central loan reserves. 
Under the previous act banks could issue notes 
to the amount of their unimpaired paid-up 
capital; with the provision that during the crop- 
moving period—September to February inclusive 
—they might issue an additional 15 per cent. 
of their combined capital and surplus. These 
features remain unchanged, but each bank may 
now issue any amount of notes provided that 
for any surplus over and above the amounts 
thus authorized the bank deposit with & board 
of trustees at Montreal gold or dominion notes to 
the full amount of the surplus notes. The bank, 
however, must pay a tax of 4 per cent. on the 
15 per cent. of extra notes issue during the 
crop-moving period, but there is no tax upon the 
surplus notes based on gold or legal tender 
notes. This new feature is expected to create 
& consiberable gold fund in Montreal, which add 
pan safety and elasticity to the Canadian 
anking system. 

New York. The Van Tuyl commission was 
authorized by the New York legislature and 
appointed by superintendent of banking to revise 
the State banking laws. It met in September 
and chose Mr. A. Burton Hepburn of the Chase 
National Bank and chairman of the currency 
eommittee of the American Bankers’ Association 
as chairman. It was to report by February 1, 
1914. 

BAPTISTS. According to statistics of the 
American Baptist Year Book for 1913, the 
total number of Baptists in the United States 
was 5,529,573, and the total number in the 
world was 6,516,483. The Baptists in the 
United States are divided loosely into two large 
bodies and several smaller ones. The two main 
bodies of the regular denomination are the 
Northern and Southern. The most important 
of the smaller bodies with their communicants 
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in 1913 are the general Baptists, 33,600 com- 
municants; the Primitive Baptists, 102,311; 


Primitive Baptists, colored, 35,076; United 
Baptists, 13,698. In addition there are several 
bodies, including the Seventh Day Baptists, the 
Church of God, and the Saints of Christ. The 
Northern Baptists have 1,211,426 communicants, 
with 9715 churches and 8223 ministers. The 
Southern Baptists have 2,304,724 communicants, 
22,795 churches, and 14,625 ministers. Among 
the general societies under the support of the 
regular denomination are the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society, which has general 
charge of the foreign missions; the American 
Baptist Publication Society, the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society, which has charge of 
the home missions, the Women’s American Bap- 
tist eee Mission Society, and the American 
Baptist ducation Society. Missions were 
carried into nearly all fields in which coun- 
tries are assigned. There are under the aus- 
ices of the denomination 98 colleges, 10 theo- 
ogical seminaries, 96 academies, seminaries, in- 
stitutions, and training schools. 

For several years a movement has been under 
way to bring about a union between the Bap- 
tists and the Free Will Baptists. For a dis- 
cussion of this, see BAPTISTS, FREE. 

The Northern Baptist convention and the 
South Baptist convention are bodies which have 
general charge of the different activities of the 
denomination. Both bodies met in 1913. The 
Northern Baptists’ convention met in May, and 
addresses were made by Dr. Shailer Mathews, 
C. F. McFarland, and others. A resolution was 
passed ne upon the authorities of the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition to keep it free from 
commercialized vice. In the meeting in 1912, 
a movement for raising three million dollars 
for interests of the denomination was to be on 
foot, and dde of the progress of this move- 
ment were heard at the meeting. The South- 
ern Baptists’ convention met also in May. It 
voted to abandon the international Sunday 
school series and appointed a commission to 
enter the social service work. Among other 
interesting events in the history of the denomi- 
nation during the year was the observance in 
Brooklyn of the centennial of the birth of Rev. 
Adrinon Judson in August, The weekly papers, 
the Watchman and the Ezaminer, were con- 
solidated during the year. 

BAPTISTS, Free. Since October, 1911, a 

rocess of amalgamation with the Northern 

aptists has been going forward. This is being 
done on a platform called the “ Basis of Union, 
which was formulated in 1908 by joint commit- 
tees representing the general conference of Free 
Baptists and the third national missionary or- 
ganization of the Baptists—the American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Society, the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society, and the American 
Baptist Publication Society. The first step 
taken of an official character was the consolida- 
tion of home and foreign mission interests. The 
general conference of Free Baptists retains its 
legal existence, and held its 35th session at 
Ocean Park, Me., on July 15-18, 1913. It has, 
however, transferred its missionary and gen- 
eral denominational activities very largely to 
the three Baptist societies named above. In 
the different States, the union of State organi- 
zations has progressed more rapidlv during 
1913 than in any previous year. In the follow- 
ing States, union in some practical form has 
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already been accomplished—Rhode Island, Ver- 
mont, New York, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, 
and California. Statistics which show a falling 
off in numbers of the Free Baptists really indi- 
eate the result of this union with the regular 
Baptists. The denomination in 1913 had 65, 
440 communicants, 1110 churches, and 805 min- 
isters. See also BAPTISTS, and RELIGIOUS DE- 
NOMINATIONS AND MOVEMENTS. 

BAR ASSOCIATION, American. The 
annual meeting of the association was held 
in Montreal on August 31, 1913. The associa- 
tion had as its guest Viscount Haldane, the 
lord chancellor of Great Britain. On September 
1, Chief Justice White delivered a speech of 
welcome to Lord Haldane, to which he replied 
in a notable address. The association was wel- 
comed to Montreal by Mr. Borden, premier of 
Canada. Among the important addresses made 
were those by F. B. Kellogg, on the treaty mak- 
ing powers of the United States, and by former 
President Taft on the selection and tenure of 
judges. A resolution was passed commending 

resident Wilson’s policy in relation to Mexico. 
Mr. Taft was elected president of the association 
for 1913. The association held a joint session 
of the American Institute of Criminal Law and 
Criminology. The secretary of the association 
is George Whitelock, and the treasurer F. E. 
Wadhams. The membership in 1913 was about 
7500. 

BARBADOS. A British colony; one of the 
Caribbee Islands, with an area of 166 square 
miles and a population (1911) of 171,892. 
Bridgetown is the chief town and port, with 
(1911) 16,648 inhabitants. Sugar-cane is cul- 
tivated on about 64,000 acres; the number of 
sugar mills in operation in 1911 was 330, with 
an output for the year of 23,524 hogsheads of 
sugar and 84,887 puncheons of molasses (39,- 
899 and 77,722 in 1910). Cotton export to the 
United Kingdom in 1911, 740,269 lbs., valued 
at £43,182. There is a railway (28 miles) from 
Bridgetown to St. Andrew. Imports and ex- 

rts for the year 1911 were valued at £1,539,- 
10 and £1,005,931 dig ca (£1,345,194 and 
£1,088,830 in 1910). venue and expenditure 
(1911-12), £221,906 and £215,697 (£213,298 and 
£211,949 n 1910-11). Tonnage entered and 
cleared, 3,475,511 (2,620,223 British). Customs 
revenue (1911-12), £131.683. The debt, March 
31, 1911, was £422,000 (sinking fund, £90,775). 
Bir Leslie Probyn was governor in 1913. 

BARBUDA. See ANTIGUA. 

BARCA. See TRIPOLI 

BARGE CANAL. See CANALS. 

BARLEY. The barley production of the 
world in 1913 was estimated at 1,450,0C0,000 
bushels, or about equal to the production in 
1912. The United States produced about 50,- 
000,000 bushels less than 1912, but this short- 
age was offset by increased yields in several 
of the principal barley 1 countries 
and notably in Russia. e leading countries, 
exclusive of the United States, and their esti- 
mated yields were as follows: Russia 500,- 
000,000, an increase of about 35,000.000 bushels 
as compared with the preceding crop, Germany 
161,000.000 bushels, British India 105,000,000, 
Japan 95, 000.000, Austria 83,000.000, Hungary 
78,000,000, United Kingdom 68.000.000. Spain 
64,000,000, and France 50.000.000 bushels 
These countries with the United States produce 
the bulk of the world’s barley supply. Turkey 
also ranks high as a barley producer, but owing 
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to unsettled political conditions reliable data 
on the crop of 1913 are not available. China, 
which also devotes a relatively large acreage 
to the crop, does not publish data regarding it. 
With the exception of drouth in the United 
States weather conditions in the different 
countries were generally favorable, although in 
parts of southeastern Europe heavy rainfall 
during harvest reduced the quality of the grain 
by injuring its color. 
The United States produced 178,189,000 
bushels on 7,499,000 acres, as compared with 
223,824,000 bushels on 7,530,000 acres in 1912. 
The average yield per acre in 1913 was 
23.8 bushels and in 1912, 29.7 bushels. The re- 
duction in total production as well as the 
lower average yield per acre were due to 
the severe drouth in the Mississippi Valley 
States, where the crop is largely grown. In 
some sections the crop was only one-third of 
normal. Of 34 States reporting yields, the 
following, leading in production, produced the 


larger portion of this year’s crop: Minne- 
Sota 34,800,000 bushels, California 33,150, 
000, North Dakota 25,500,000, Wisconsin 


18,125,000, South Dakota 16,765,000, and Iowa 
10,000,000 bushels. Only three States had over 
1,000,000 acres in barley—Minnesota, 1,450,000 
acres, and California and North Dakota each 1,- 
275,000 acres. The average yield per acre ranged 
from 8 bushels in Kansas to 42 bushels in Ida- 
ho. The farm price December 1, 1913, was 53.7 
cents per bushel, as compared with 50.5 cents 
on the same date the year before. On this 
basis the production of 1913 was valued at 
$95,731,000 and the crop of 1912, $112,957,000. 
The average price for the year 1913 was 55 
cents per bushel and the average price for the 
past 5 years was 60 cents per bushel. 

BARNARD COLLEGE. See 
UNIVERSITY. | 

BARNES, WILLIAM. An American lawyer 
and insurance specialist, died February 23, 
1913. He was born at Pompey, N. Y., in 1824, 
and was educated at Manlius Academy. In 
1846 he was admitted to the bar and for many 
years he was special counsel for the banking 
department of the State. From 1860-70 he was 
superintendent of insurance of New York 
State. In 1872 he was appointed by General 
Grant a delegate to the International Statisti- 
cal Congress at St. Petersburg. He was special 
counsel for the city of New York in many im- 
portant cases, and he superintended the com- 
pilation of several volumes of the insurance 
statistics, and was editor of the first New York 
State valuation tables and condensed insurance 
reports. He was the father of William Barnes, 
Jr., one of the Republican political leaders of 
New York State. 

BARNETT, SAMUEL AUGUSTUS. An Eng- 
lish clergyman and social worker; died June 
17, 1913. He was born in Bristol, England, in 
1844, and was educated privately and at Wad- 
ham College, Oxford. In 1872 he was appoint- 
ed vicar of St. Jude’s White Chapel, a post 
which he held for 22 years. A few years after 
he had settled in this parish, a study of the 
condition of the poor, conducted by Edward 
Dennison and others, began to excite interest 
among philanthropists. Canon Barnett became 
one of the most enthusiastic workers in this 
movement, and was one of the chief supporters 
of Arnold Toynbee. He was one of the most 
prominent among those who were endeavoring 
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to better the condition of the poor in London. 
After the death of ‘loynbee, a number of his 
friends founded Toynbee Hall in his memory, 
and at this Barnett became the first warden. 
He retained this post until 1906. Toynbee 
Hall was the first example known of the in- 
stitution or university settlement, and Mr. 
Barnett carried on its work with great success. 
In 1893 he was made canon of Bristol, and in 
1906 was transferred to Westminister. His 
published writings include Practicable Social- 
ism (in collaboration with Mrs. Barnett, 1893) ; 
The Service of God (1897) ; Religion and Prog- 
ress (1907); Towards Social Reform (1909); 
Religion and Politics (1911). 

BAROTSELAND. See RHODESIA. 

BARTON CABINET. See France, His- 
tory. 

BASEBALL. The Philadelphia American 
League team, known as the Athletics, in 1913 
for the second time in three years captured the 
highest honors in baseball. The New York 
National League team, the Giants, for the third 
successive year won the pennant in their league, 
but were wholly outclassed in the series with 
the Athletics for the ‘world’s championship, 
winning only one game of the five played. The 
total attendance at the world’s series was 150,- 
992 and the receipts aggregated $325,980. A 
composite score of the games shows that the 
Athletics both outbatted and outfielded the 
Giants. The score of each contest follows: 
Philadelphia 6, New York 4; Philadelphia 0, 
New York 3; Philadelphia 8, New York 2; Phil- 
adelphia 6, New York 5; Philadelphia 3, New 
York 1. 

In the early part of the National League race 
Philadelphia and Brooklyn played excellent ball 
and it was not until July that the Giants went 
to the front. The final standing of the clubs in 
the National League was: New York won 101, 
lost 51; Philadelphia won 88, lost 63; Chicago 
won 88, lost 65; Pittsburgh won 78, lost 71; 
Boston won 69, lost 82; Brooklyn won 65, lost 
84; Cincinnati won 64, lost 89; St. Louis won 
51, lost 99. 

The Philadelphia Athletics had little trouble 
in gaining the American League pennant. The 
only team to afford them any serious opposi- 
tion was the Washington. Cleveland made a 

d showing during the first part of the race 
ut injuries to valuable players soon put the 
team out of the running. The Boston Red Sox, 
winners of the world's champoinship in 1912, 
had to be contented with fourth place. The 
standing of the American League clubs follows: 
Philadelphia won 96, lost 57; Washington won 
90, lost 64; Cleveland won 86, lost 66; Boston 
won 79, lost 71; Chicago won 78, lost 74: De- 
troit won 66, lost 87; New York won 57, lost 
94; St. Louis won 57, lost 96. 

The leading pitcher of the National League 
as based on the average number of runs scored 

r nine-inning game was Mathewson of the 

ew York Giants, his average being 2.06. In 
the American League Johnson of the Washing- 
ton team won 36 out of 43 games and allowed 
an average of only 1.00 runs per game. The 


leading batter of the National League was Mc- 
Donald of Cincinnati and Boston, his average 
being .365. Tyrus Cobb of Detroit again won 


the batting laurels in the American League with 
the magnificent average of .390. 

Noteworthy events in major league histo 
in 1913 were the election of Governor John 
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Tener of Pennsylvania as president of the Na- 
tional League and the organization of the 
Baseball Players Fraternity. 

Two teams made up principally of players 
from the New York Nationals and the Chica 
Americans started on a trip around the world 
in November. 

The pennant winners in the more important 
minor leagues in 1913 were: International, 
Newark; American Association, Milwaukee; 
Southern, Atlanta; Tri-State, ilmi n; 
Eastern Association, Hartford; Pacific Coast, 
Portland; New England, Lowell. 

Yále had the best team among the colleges, 
although she lost the series with Harvard and 
was defeated by Pennsylvania and Williams. 
Brown was generally ranked second and Har- 
vard third, although there is no satisfactory 
method of determining the college champion- 
ship, many of the best teams failing to meet 
each other. The scores in Yale’s principal 
games were: Yale 2, Harvard 0; Yale 3, Har- 
vard 4; Yale 5, Harvard 6; Yale 0, Princeton 
0; Yale 5, Princeton 4; Yale 4, Pennsylvania 
5; Yale 13, Pennsylvania 5; Yale 4, Pennsyl- 
vania 2; Yale 4, Brown 2; Yale 6, Brown 4; 
Yale 4, Cornell 1; Yale 3, Cornell 0; Yale 18, 
Georgetown 1; Yale 3, Georgetown 0; Yale 7, 
Holy Cross 4; Yale 6, Holy Cross 0; Yale 0, 
Williams 2; Yale 6, Columbia 4; Yale 4, Virginia 
2; Yale 14, Amherst 1; Yale 6, Trinity 0; Yale 
5, Vermont 0. 

Brown defeated Tufts 3-0; Colgate 14-2; 
Princeton 8-1; Harvard 9-4; Colby 8-2. Brown 
was defeated by Yale 2-4, and 4-6; and by. Holy 
Cross 0-5. 

Harvard defeated Yale 4-3 and 6-5; Prince- 
ton 7-0; Pennsylvania 3-1; Amherst 6-0; Will- 
iams 5-1; Syracuse, 3-0; Columbia 6-4; Bowdoin 
6-4; Maine 7-3; Vermont 4-1. Harvard was de- 
feated by Yale 0-2; U. S. Naval Academy 7-9; 
Colby 2-5; Lafayette 2-4; Holy Cross 5-7; 
Brown 4-9; Pennsylvania 3-4. 

Princeton defeated Georgetown 4-0; Rutgers 
9-3; Villanova 5-4; Columbia 7-6; Cornell 7-1 
and 11-4; Williams 8-3; Lafayette 3-1. Prince- 
ton was defeated by Yale 4-5; Harvard 0-7; 
Georgetown 1-7; Pennsylvania 9-12 and 0-2; 
Brown 1-8 and 1-3; Virginia 1-6 and by Am- 
herst 0-6. 

BASKETBALL. Cornell in 1913 succeeded 
in wrestling the supremacy in basketball from 
Columbia which had held the intercollegiate 
championship for two years in succession. Cor- 
nell lost only one league game out of eight 

layed. The standing of the other teams was: 

rinceton won 4, lost 4; Pennsylvania won 3, 
lost 5; Dartmouth won 8, lost 5; Columbia 
won 3, lost 5. Wesleyan, although not a mem- 
ber of the league, made an excellent showing 
and her team is entitled to rank second among 
the Eastern colleges. The championship of the 
Middle Western Conference League was won by 
Wisconsin, which went through its schedule 
without defeat. The records of the teams fol- 
low: Wisconsin won 11, lost 0; Northwest- 
ern won 8, lost 4; Illinois won 7, lost 5; Pur- 
due won 6, lost 5; Ohio State won 5, lost 5; 
Minnesota won 2, lost 8; Iowa won 1, lost 7; 
Indiana won 0, lost 10. 

The A. A. U. championship was won by the 
Armour Square Five of Chicago. The Carlton 
Club of Hoboken, N. J., and the Winton Club 
of West Hoboken tied for first place in the 
Hudson County Professional] League of New 
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Jersey, each team winning 26 games and los- 


ing 9. 

BASUTOLAND. A British South African 
dependency administered under the control of 
the governor-general of the Union of South 
Africa (q.v. area, etc.), though not a part of 
the Union. Masern is the capital, with 861 
native and 500 white inhabitants (estimated). 
For trade purposes Basutoland combines with 
the Union. Revenue (1910-11), £145,500; ex- 
penditures, £134,888. Total area of the coun- 
try, 11,716 square miles; population (1911), 
404,507 (1396 whites). Resident commis- 
sioner (1913), Herbert Cecil Sloley. 

BATHS. See HYDROTHERAPY. 

BATHS, Monicipat. The International Con- 
gress on Public and School Baths, which was 
held at Scheveningen, the Hague, in August, 
1912, stimulated the general awakening to the 
need of public baths in both Europe and Amer- 
ica, and at the same time proved how wide- 
spread was the movement. According to the re- 
port of the congress, published in 1913, three 
hundred delegates from eleven countries were 
present, and although the United States was not 
officially represented, there were three delegates 
from the erican association for promoting 
hygiene and public baths and others from sev- 
eral American cities. The progress of the 
movement in the United States was summar- 
ized by William Paul Gerthard, who presented 
statistics tending to show that New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston, and Baltimore had done most for 
city baths. A description was presented of the 
portable baths which were introduced by the 
city of Baltimore in 1908. It aroused much in- 
terest and the municipality of the Hague at 
once voted to try the experiment. 

The portable baths just mentioned have 
proved such a successful innovation in Balti- 
more and were being so widely copied by other 
American cities that the history of their de- 
velopment and operation is of interest. The 
5 description is taken from the reports 
of the Baltimore bath commission. Late in 
the summer of 1908 the commission decided to 
establish, as an experiment, a cheap portable 
bath. Accordingly, in a tent, on a vacant lot, 
& temporary connection with the city water 
mains was made and within a few days cold 
Shower baths were given to about 500 boys and 
men. The tent was divided by muslin strips 
into three sections; the office, dressing room, 
and bathroom proper. It was provided with a 
rough floor which had open spaces in the bath- 
ing section, through which the water ran back to 
the nearby gutter. Overhead was erected a 
wooden frame carryin 
shower heads regulated by a valve within the 
reach of each bather. The entire pant cost 
about $150. So great was the popularity and 
usefulness of the bath-tent that the following 
season a more ambitious scheme of portable 
bathhouses, which has been followed each suc- 
ceeding summer, was adopted. Ihe enclosures 
are of wood and galvanized iron. A small 
lean-to contains an egg-shaped coal stove with 
a water jacket for heating water. Nearby is 
a 100-gallon storage tank. The interior of the 
bathhouse is divided into seven compartments. 
The house is collapsible into about seventy-five 
sections, each about five by eight feet, easily 
handled by two men. The entire work of set- 
ting up takes three men four days. 


water pipes and four 
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Another style of portable house has been 
adopted which is not collapsible, but is erected 
in two parts, each about nine by fourteen feet, 
joined together by bolts. The labor of setting 
this house up is much less than of the other 
and it has proved quite as satisfactory. Blue 
pe drawings of those three types of portable 

aths will be sent to any city by the Baltimore 
bath commission on application. Portable 
baths are especially valuable for play grounds, 
camps, and other temporary gatherings and also 
as a permanent substitute where more elaborate 
bathing facilities are unattainable. 

The Baltimore bath commission has also served 
as & model in several other particulars and 
so constant have been the inquiries from 
other municipalities as to its methods that it 
has established an educational department and 
its members are prepared to give lectures on 
municipal baths to meet the demand from im- 
provement societies, schools, and colleges. 

BATTERIES. See ELECTRIC BATTERIES. 

BATTLESHIPS. There was apparently no 
diminution in the number and size of battleships 
under construction during 1913 by the leading 
naval powers of the world. The comparative 
tables printed under NaAvAL PRoGREsS (q. v.) 
indicate the relative strength of the powers in 
the struggle for sea supremacy, while reference 
here wiil be made to special features of de- 
sign, construction, and armament. 

DISPLACEMENTS. Displacements were still 
increasing. The two American battleships of 
the Pennsylvania class were to have a mean 
trial displacement of 31,400 tons. The service 
displacement of the English Queen Elizabeth 
class was not to be much less, as their con- 
struction-displacement was put at 28,500 tons, 
and this is, according to the British usage, 
several thousand tons Tens than the actual serv- 
ice displacement. The displacement of some 
of the largest ships building or proposed in 
1913 were: 


Italy —29,610 tons (Morosini class) 
Japan —30, 000 tons (Fuso class) 
Russia —82,600 tons (Borodino class 


DISTRIBUTION OF HEAVY Guns. All navies. 
had adopted the centre line furret; but a 

eat diversity existed in the method of gun 

istribution. Twin and triple turrets were 
sometimes used alone, and sometimes in com- 
bination; the French Normandie class had 
three quadruple turrets, while the Tourville 
class was to have four quadruple turrets. 
The return to a powerful intermediate battery 
had become general; and as this battery, on 
account of the increased range of the torpedo, 
must serve to repel attack by torpedo craft, 
the torpedo defense batteries proper (guns of 
small calibre) were gradually disappearing, as 
their efficiency in battle seemed very doubtful 
in view of their generally unprotected posi- 
tions. On the other hand guns for repelling 
the attack of airships had been introduced into 
most of the fleets. 

VARIOUS FEATURES. Frahm rolling tanks 
and Gyro compasses were successfully intro- 
duced in various navies. 

Launching weights continued to increase; that. 
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of the Warspite was 12,000 tons; that of the 
Tiger, 13,000 tons. 

The use of oil fuel in combination with coal 
had an increased extension, and for the newest 
American ships of all classes oil alone was pro- 
vided. 

SPEED. There was no noteworthy increase in 
any class of ship. The speed of battleships 
remained about the same, and even for the 
most recent, averaged about 21 knots. 'The 
five English ships of the Queen Elizabeth class 
were an exception; they were to make 25 knots 
and thereby acquire the character of battle 
cruisers, whose rôle this series of battleships 
is naturally designed to take as the fast wing 
of the battle line. The first lord of the Brit- 
ish admiralty said in July that there was no 
intention to raise the ordinary average speed 
of the line of battle, which remains at the 
maximum of 20 to 21 knots. 

ARMAMENT. The following paragraphs sum- 
marizing the development of battleship ord- 
nance indicate the progress being made in the 
various navies. 

Austria. The second dreadnought division 
consisting of 3 ships to replace the obsolete 
Monarch class, and 1 to replace a ship of the 
Hapsburg class, to be commenced early in 1915, 
were to have a main armament of ten 14-inch 
guns. The displacement of these battleships 
is 25,000 tons; speed 23 knots. 

England. Each of the first 10 dread- 
noughts was armed with ten 12-inch guns, the 
13.5-inch gun being adopted in 1909. The 
battleships of the 1912 programme were to have 
eight 15-inch guns, ana also sixteen 6-inch. 
The return to a special torpedo defense battery 
of twelve 3-inch guns was worthy of note. The 
€-inch guns of the Queen Elizabeth are well 
protected by armor; and the forward guns are 
arranged in echelon from the centre line to the 
Ship's side so as to give them ahead fire. It 
was said that the battleships of the 1913 pro- 
gramme (Royal Sovereign class) were to have 
ten 15-inch guns, with the same intermediate 
battery as the Queen Elizabeth. All the latest 
Bhips, commencing with the Benbow class were 
to have 8 torpedo tubes instead of 5. 

France. The progress of France can best 
be shown in tabular form: 


Broadside Displacem't 

Class Guns Lbs. ons) 
Jean Bart ........ 10—12” = 9,700 23,095 
Bretagne 10—13.4“ == 11,900 23,117 
Normandie @eseovveae 12—13.4” — 14,280 24,830 
Tourville .......... 16—13.4" — 19,040 29,500 


The number of 5.5-inch guns bad increased 
from twenty-two in the Jean Bart and Bretagne 
classes, to twenty-four in the Normandies, and 
to twenty-eight in the Tourvilles. No torpedo 
defenge guns of smaller calibre were provided 
after the Jean Bart class. Eighteen-inch tor- 
pedoes are still] used. The four battleships of 
the 1915 programme were to be named Tour- 
ville, Lyon, Lille, and Duquesne, and were to 
carry a new 13.4-inch gun, firing a new project- 
ile with great initial velocity. 

Germany. Germany held that the 11 and 
12-inch Krupp guns were equal to the English 
13.5-inch and 14-inch guns of the same date, 
for all practical battle purposes. After Eng- 
land adopted the 15-inch gun, Germany was 
forced to take the same step; and decided to 
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give the two German battleships of the year 
1913 the same armament as that of the five 
English ships of the year 1912, that is, eight 
15-inch and sixteen 6-inch. The torpedo arma- 
ment of the latest ships consisted of 20-inch 
torpedo tubes. 

Italy. The first of Italy’s new type battle- 
ships (Ferrati’s plans) was to be laid down 
in January, 1914. Its armament was eight 15- 
inch guns, in four axial turrets, twenty 6-inch 
guns in casements, and twenty 3-inch guns. The 

n trials of the Dante Alighiere (12-inch in 
our triple turrets) were officially reported as 
entirely satisfactory—no damage was done to 
ship, guns, or mounts. 

Japan. The four Japanese battleships of the 
Fuso class were to be armed with twelve 14- 
inch guns, sixteen 6-inch guns, and eight 21-inch 
torpedo tubes. 

United States. The United States retained 
the 14-inch gun for the Pennsylvania class, 
which carry twelve; while the Oklahoma, Ne- 
vada, Texas, and New York carry ten; with an 
intermediate battery of twenty-two 5-inch guns; 
and four 21-inch submergeu torpedo tubes. 

ARMOR. Armor for battleships in 1913 had 
increased beyond the thickness of the previous 
year, and was from 13-inch to 15-inch in 
thickness, a result of the increase in gun 
calibre. Against the attack by bombs from 
aircraft, the decks and smoke-pipes of the large 
new battleships were being given armor pro- 
tection. 

CoMPLEMENTS naturally increased with in- 
creased displacements; and would reach 1300 
men in the Italian battleship to be laid down 
in January, 1914. 

BATTLE CRUISERS, It happened that each of 
three great naval powers launched a battle 
cruiser within a few davs of each other. The 
British battle cruiser Tiger was launched by 
Messrs. John Brown and Company at Clyde- 
bank on December 15, 1913. She was the last 
battle cruiser in hand, as vessels of the Queen 
Elizabeth type, though faster than all previous 
battleships, were officially classed as battle- 
ships. The Tiger was the last of the five 
armored ships of the 1011-12 programme, and 
had been building since June 20, 1912. The 
German Lützow was launched at Danzig on 
November 29, and the Japanese Kirishima at 
Nagasaki on December 1. No official informa- 
tion was given out about these ships, but from 
press reports it appeared that they were about 
the same size, or between 27,500 and 28,500 tons 
displacement, and all were credited with a speed 
of twenty-eight knots. It may be recalled that 
this was 10,000 tons and three knots more than 
the orivinal battle cruisers of the Invincible 
class. The Kirishima carried eight 14-inch guns; 
the Tiger eight 13.5-inch guns; and the Lützow 
eight 12-inch guns. The Kirishima also car- 
ried sixteen 6-inch guns; the Tiger, twelve 6- 
inch; and the Lützow, fourteen 6-inch guns. It 
was reported that the Kirishima had eight tor- 
pedo tubes, while the Dritish and German vessels 
were understood to have only five. The Lützow 
was stated to have an II-inch armor belt, 
whereas the British and Japanese ships have 
9-inch and 10-inch, respectively. Reduced 
armor protection was a feature of the original 
battle cruiser desien in England; but other 
powers did not reduce protection to the same 
extent. In all three ships the secondary guns 
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are placed behind armor of a thickness approx- 
imating their calibre. 

All three vessels were building at private 
dock yards; and the Lützow had been the 
shortest time on the stocks. She had occupied 
fifteen months, the Tiger eighteen months, and 
the Kirishima twenty-one months. The other 
most notable feature about Germany’s new ship 
was the reduction of the number of heavy guns 
to eight. The Lützow and Derflinger—the lat- 
ter launched in June, 1913—had eight 12-inch 
guns, but their predecessors carried ten 11- 
inch guns. This reduction in numbers in favor 
of an increase in calibre made them correspond 
more to the British vessels. Like all earlier 
battle cruisers in the British navy, the Tiger 
was fitted to burn both oil and coal, and the 
Lützow and Kirishima were like her in this 
respect. The Tiger was also, like her predeces- 
sors, propelled by turbine machinery, but was 
the first to have turbines of the Brown-Curtis 
instead of the Parsons type. Russia adopted 
the 14-inch gun for the battle cruisers of the 
Borodino class, commenced in 1912 (displace- 
ment, 32,500 tons; armament, nine 14-inch 
guns, twenty-one 4.7-inch guns). 

BAVARIA. See GERMANY. 

BAVARIAN REGENCY, Exp or. See 
GERMANY. 

BAYLES, James CoPPER. An American en- 
gineer and editor, died May 7, 1913. He was 
born in New York in 1845 and received a tech- 
nical education. From 1862-64 he was lieu- 
tenant of the United States artillery. In 1865 
he became editor of the New York Citizen, con- 
tinuing in this position for two years. &n 
1868-69 he edited the Commercial Bulletin, and 
from 1870-89 the Iron Age of New York. He 
made a study of electro-metallurgy, microscopic 
analysis of metals, sanitation, and mechanical 
hygiene, and wrote much on thes» subjects. In 
1888 he was president of the health department 
of New York City. 

BEANS. See HORTICULTURE, Plant Breeding. 

BEAUMETZ, Dusarpin. A French public 
official and art curator, died September 27, 
1913. He was born in Paris in 1852. At an 
early age he began his political career and 
served with distinction as under secretary of 
fine arts under many ministries. In 1889 he 
was elected a member of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, and in 1912 became a senator. He was 
under secretary of fine arts at the time the 
* Mona Lisa” was stolen from the Louvre. 
The public resentment against him on account 
of this incident was so great, that he was 
obliged to resign his office. 

BEAUX-ARTS ARCHITECTS,  SocrETY 
or. An association formed by the American 

aduates of the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris. 
* comprises a system of education which in- 
eludes the establishment in different cities of 
the United States of ateliers or schools in which 
instruction in architecture may be obtained. 
The instruction is based on that given in the 

le les Beaux Arts, and many colleges and 
universities throughout the country avail them- 
selves of the programme of the society used in 
its courses of instruction. Schools are formed 
in each city by groups of students who wish to 
earry on the study of architecture. A master 
or patron, whose work is given free, is chosen or 
appointed, and the school is supported by con- 
tributions of the students. Each year the com- 
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mittee on education of the society issues a cer- 
tain number of programmes which include prob- 
lems to be worked out by the different schools. 
These competitions are designated “Class A” 
and “Class B" competitions. The society 
awards four prizes: The Warren Prize, offered 
for general excellence in planning a group of. 
buildings; the Pupin Prize, the gift of Professor 
M. I. Pupin of Columbia University, offered for 
decorative treatment of some appliance; the 
Goelet Prize, the gift of Mr. Robert W. Goelet, 
for excellence in planning a city block; and the 
Bacon Prize, the gift of Mr. Robert W. Bacon, 
for the greatest number of honors obtained in 
“ Class A.” Mr. Bacon also offers each year a 
Paris prize, the winner of which is chosen to 
pursue his studies in the first class in the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, Paris. Regulations providing 
for this have been adopted by the French min- 
ister of public instruction and fine arts. The 
winner of this prize receives $250 quarterly for 
two years and a half, dating from his departure 
for Euro 

BEBE FERDINAND AUGUST. A German 
Socialist leader and writer, died August 13, 
1913. He was born at Cologne in 1840 in the 
artillery barracks where his father was a non- 
commissioned officer of the army. He learned 
the profession of lathe turner, but his chief 
interest was in politics. At the start of his 
political life he was a Liberal, opposed to the 
socialistic agitation of Lasalle, who was at 
that time becoming prominent. A careful read- 
ing of Lasalle's writing, however, resulted in 
his conversion to Socialism in 1865. He be- 
came 80 zealous & Marxian Socialist, that he 
was soon arrested and put into prison. In 
1872 he was again arrested in company with 
the socialistic propagandist Liebknecht, and 
both spent two years as prisoners in the fortress 
of Hubertusburg. Counting this and another 
term in 1886, he was in prison for a total of 
fifty-seven months. This time he spent in 
study, which included self-teaching in Greek 
until he could read Homer. During his second 
term in prison, he first thought out his first 
and most successful book, Die Frau, which, with 
John Stuart Mill’s The Subjection of Woman, 
is perhaps the most widely read of books on 
the woman question. This book was his most 
successful publication. It was translated into 
fifteen languages, and had a large sale through- 
out Germany. After the passage of the Socialist 
law in 1878, and the extension of the minor 
state siege to the city of Leipsig, Bebel was 
forbidden residence in that city. He thereupon 
sold out his business of carpenter and joiner 
and devoted himself thereafter to the socialistic 
propaganda. In this he was so successful that 

ismark considered him the arch-enemy of the 
nation, and threw every obstacle in the way of 
his speaking and writing. Bebel severely criti- 
eized the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine 
after the Franco-Prussian War, and his 
frankness in voicing his opinions increased 
his unpopularity with the ruling powers. He 
criticized also the exploits of a German army 
in China, and alleged German atrocities in 
South Africa. He repeatedly censured the em- 
peret Wilhelm II., and once intimated that 

e thought the latter insane. With Dr. Karl 
Liebknecht and Paul Singer, he founded the 
Socialist Democratic party in Germany, and 
for a number of years was its leader. He was 
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a member of the Reichstag from 1867, and was 
the third and oldest member of that body. In 
recent years Bebel experienced some differences 
with other leaders of his party because of his 
opposition to what he called their opportunism. 
In turn they denounced him as a dictator and 
a despot. In spite of aggressiveness, Bebel 
could at times show moderation. An example 
of this was in 1906, when he opposed a general 
strike of the working men, arguing in a temper- 
ate speech, that defeat would be certain, and 
the party would emerge only to find itself un- 
der the ban of special legislation. He was an 
eloquent speaker, and his bitter attacks on 
the government delivered in the Reichstag al- 
ways insured a crowded attendance in that 
body. He had a remarkable influence over the 
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Sailore’ Hand Book; and The Sailors’ Ready 
Reference Book. 

BEER. See LIQUORS. 

BEILISS, MENDEL. See JUDAISM, 

BELGIAN CONGO. See Conco, BELGIAN. 

BELGIAN EXPOSITION. See Exposi- 
TIONS. 

BELGIAN HARBOR IMPROVEMENT. 
See Docks AND HARBORS. 

BELGIUM. A constitutional monarchy bor- 
dering on the North Sea; one of the smaller 
European states. Capital, Brussels. 

AREA AND POPULATION. The total area is 
29,541 square kilometers, or 11,371 square 
miles. The total legal population, according to 
the census of December 31, 1910, is 7,423,784 
(6,693,548 in 1900), an increase of 10.91 for the 


four million persons composing the Socialist decade. Of this number, 2,833,334 speak French 


party in Germany. In addition to his book 
on woman, he wrote Unsere Zeile; Der deutche 
Bauernkrieg; | Christentum und Cocialismus; 
Die Frau und der Socialismus; Charles Fourier, 


and others. See also SOCIALISM, passim. 
BECHUAN A 5 of the 
Cape of Good Hope Province in the Union of 


South Africa (q.v. for area, ete.). Revenue 
(1911-12), £59,305; expenditure, £65,936. Res- 
ident-commissioner (1913), Lieutenant-Colonel 
F. W. Panzera, who resides at Mafeking, in 
the Cape province. 

BECKE, Georce Louis. An Australian au- 
thor, died February 18, 1913. He was born in 
New South Wales, in 1840. His boyhood and 
youth were spent as super-cargo and trader in 
the South Seas. In 1893 he began to write, 
and his first book, By Reef and Palm, was pub- 
lished in 1894, This was followed by The 
Ebbing of the Tide (1896); His Native Wife 
1890); Pacific Tales (1897); Wild Life in the 
South Seas (1897); Tom Wallis (1900, 1913); 
The Adventures of Louis Blake (1909); and 
by other books dealing with life in the South 
Seas. He had a remarkable gift for depicting 
graphically the strange life of the South Seas, 
and his best work has, not without reason, 
been ranked with that of Kipling and Dawson. 
In addition to his literary work he devoted 
considerable time to ethnological studies. 

BEDFORD, Sm FREDERICK GEORGE DENHAM. 
An English admiral, died January 30, 1913. 
He was born in 1838, and entered the navy as 
a cadet in 1852. During the Crimean War he 
served in the Black Sea. He became a lieuten- 
ant in 1859, a commander in 1871, and a cap- 
tain in 1876. In 1886 he was appointed in 
command of the training ship Britannia, where 
he remained for three years. He then became 
junior sea lord of the admiralty; and in 1891 
rear-admiral. The following year he left the 
admiralty to become commander-in-chief of 
the Cape of Good Hope and west coast of Af- 
rica station. During his tenure of this office 
he led several expeditions against slave- 
raiding and rebellious native chiefs on the west 
coast. In 1895 he returned to England to take 
up the appointment of second sea lord. A 
few years later he was promoted to be rear 
vice-admiral. In 1899 he was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the North American and 
West Indies station, where he served until he 
was made governor of West Australia, in 1893, 
which post he filled for six years. On his 
retirement in 1909 he was made a G. C. M. G. 
He was the author of several useful naval hand 
books, including The Sailors Pocket Book; The 


only, 3,220,662 Flemish, 31,415 German, 871,288 
French and Flemish, 74,993 French and German, 
8652 Flemish and German, 52,547 all three, 330,- 
893 (including children under two years of age, 
and foreigners of other nationalities) none of 
these languages. The males numbered 3,680,- 
790, and the females 3,742,994. The de facto 
popo anon was 7,416,454 (3,677,801 males, 3,- 
38,653 temales). Estimated in 1911, 7,490,- 
411. Marriages in 1911 numbered 59,370, births 
171,802, deaths 122,843, immigrants 41,062, emi- 
grants 33,007. The population of some of the 
urban communities December 31, 1911, is as fol- 
lows: Antwerp 308,618 (with suburbs 407,- 
773), Brussels 176,947 (737,432), Liége 167,676 
(243,865), Ghent 166,715 (211,081), Malines 
59,191, Bruges 53,484, Ostend 42,638. 
EDUCATION. A law is about to be introduced 
rendering primary education compulsory. 
Schools are maintained by communal taxation 
with provincial and state grants. Many addi- 
tional schools are under ecclesiastical control, 
Roman Catholic predominating. In 1911 there 
were 934,830 children and 246,292 adults attend- 
ing primary, and 275,911 children attending in- 
fant schools. There are state and numerous 
private secondary institutions, and special, tech- 
nical, and fine arts schools. State universities, 
Ghent and Liége; free, Brussels and Louvain. 
DoMESTIO ANIMALS. These numbered in Bel- 
gium, December 31, 1912, as follows: 262,709 
orses (261,967 in 1911), 1,880,747 cattle (1,- 
812,191), 1,348,514 swine (1,229,428). 
AGRICULTURE. The number of persons en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits in Belgium con- 
stantly decreases; in 1864, 24.98 per cent. were 
so engaged; in 1880, 21.77; in 1895, only 18.79. 
The type of agriculture practiced is, however, 
highly intensive. The agricultural area under 
crops (1895) is 1,916,690 hectares, under for- 
ests 521,495, uncultivated 169,329. Of the cul- 
tivated area in 1911, there were 744,782 hec- 
tares under cereals, 13,575 under legumes, 74,348 
under industrial plants, 232,726 under root 
crops, 386,472 under forage plants, 139,996 un- 
der short-season crops sown after removal of 
main crop. The yield in detail of important 
erops in 1911 follows: 4,285,238 quintals of 
wheat, 6,187,858 of rye, 6,277,629 of oats, 967,- 
732 of barley, 385,915 of spelts, 17,715,132 of 
industrial plants, 15,067,332 of sugar beets, 31,- 
638,805 of forage beets, 27,469,946 of potatoes, 
17,934,805 of forage plants (including sown 
meadows). The area under principal crops and 
yield, 1912 actual, and 1913 provisional figures, 
with average quintal per hectare yielded in. 
1912, are shown in the following tabi 
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Hectares uintals Qs. 

1913 1913 1912 1918 ha. 

Wheat 139.528 159,494 4,177,049 4,093,884 26.0 
Rye 263,189 259,491 5,413,697  b,424,8 20.6 
Barley 84,121 34,032 925.901 902.630 27.1 
Oats 262,191 271,694 5,092,814 6,506,313 19.4 
Flax Fibre {21,662 23,133 — 130,563 104,098 6.0 


Tobacco 4,017 4.023 100,288 96,100 25.0 
Sugarbeets 61,883 52,419 17,303,440 14,250,000 279.6 


MixiNG AND METALS. The abundance of 
cheap fuel makes practicable an extensive met- 
allurgical industry, for which ores are imported, 
the output from the home metallic mines having 
steadily declined since 1880. The table below 
shows the number of coal mines in operation, 
area covered (in hectares), production (in met- 
ric tons), and value (in thousands of francs) 
for representative years: 


No. Ha. Tons 1000 fr. 
1880 ————— 164 148,887 16,886,698 169,680 
1890............ 134 137,661 20,365,960 268.503 
1200 118 140,386 23, 462,817 408,470 
11000 133 168,717 238,916,560 3438, 877 
1911: i2 Love 2,069 23, 053,540 340,27 


The output from steel and iron works, ete., 
is shown below for two years in metric tons, 
with the value in thousands of francs: 


M. Tons 


1910 1911 1910 1911 
Pig iron 1,852,090 2,046,280 120,161 133,604 
Mfd. iron“ 452,150 421,650 39,49 37.48 
St „500.920 4,974,960 452.460 511.241 
Zinc 181,745 198,230 103,641 124,009 
Lead 40,715 44,308 18,464 15.572 
Silver f 264,655 252, 720 27,764 26, 689 


* Output includes half worked and finished 
products; the value relates to the finished prod- 
uct only. f From lead. . 


MANUFACTUBES. The manufacturing indus- 
tries occupy 1.102,244 (1896) persons (1,837, 
223 men, 265,021 women), and are the cbief 
source of the nation's wealth. Small estab- 
lishments are in the majority, and house indus- 
tries are of considerable importance. The tex- 
tile industry comprehends the manufacture of 
linen, woolens, and cottons. There were eighty- 
nine sugar factories in operation in 1911, with 
an output of 234,764 metric tons; and twenty- 
one sugar refineries, output 121,226 tons. The 
output of the glass factories was valued in 
1900 at 65,912,000 francs. 

COMMERCE. Although the balance of trade in 
Belgium would be technically classed as ad- 
verse, the excess of imports over exports is 
actually evidence of the country's commercial 
and financial expansion, in that it represents 
returns from foreign investment. A table show- 
ing general and special commerce for three years 
follows, with values in thousands of francs: 


pa AHSSOEUISTUUGLLLICLLOLEGXUDILEGEZZLECIITIECEELEEEIEEELTITEEEEELECEEEZEEEEEEIELE[EEEELLEECIZTIIETEDEBOBETELEEELEESSSEESSÉ 


1900 1910 1911 
rts en.) 3,594,400 6,551,700 6,806,400 
in porte Gone) . . 2, 215,8 4,265,000 4,608,600 
Exports (gen.)........3,297,500 5,694,600 6,879,300 
Exports (spec.)....... 1,922,900 3,407,400 3,580,800 


ee E nol 
In the next table are given some of the 
principal exports for home consumption and ex- 
rts of domestic produce; values in thousands 
of francs for 1911: 


T 43,419,007; ex 
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Imports 100d fr Exports 1000 fr. 
etc. 698,200 Woolens ........ 346. 700 
WOOoollmꝝↄmdd n 82,500 Iron & steel.. . 267, 100 
H Ideen 192,200 Machinery. etc. . . 221. 700 
Seeds 187,200 Cereals, etc...... 206,600 
Cotton 170,600 ‘Hides ........... 1,100 
mber ......... 161,400 Zinc ............ 2,000 
Chem. producta.127,700 Seeds . 111,400 
Rubber ......... 125, aX 6eog3 vv ws ,400 
Iron & steel....106,800 Linen thread....103,600 
Resins, etc....... 104,300 Diamonds f...... 9,000 
Diamonds ..... ,400 Glassware ....... ,900 
Flax u.s 7,200 Cottons ......... 200 


Uncut. Cut. 


Some of the principal countries of origin and 
destination in the 1911 trade are given below, 
with values of the imports and exports in mil- 
lions of francs: 


Imps. Exps. Imps. Exps. 
Germany 602.1 959.1 Russia 818.1 66.9 
France 557.3 659.2 Netherlands 297.9 352.1 
Great Brit. 433.7 476.1 Argentina 272.3 83.7 
U. States 341.4 1140 Brit. India 267.6 36.0 


CoMMUNICATIONS. Total length of railway 


9 lines in operation December 31, 1912, 4719 kilo- 


meters (4369 operated by the state). Passen- 
gers carried in 1911, 180,840,189 by state, and 
18,049,557 by private lines. Fatalities, 164; 
persons injured, 1131 (of these, 14 killed and 
438 injured, were passengers). Telegraph lines 
(1912), 7975 kilometers; wires, 43,547; sta- 
tions, 1659; revenue, 6,623,305 francs; expen- 
diture, 5,074,899. Post offices, 1708; receipts, 
nditure, 23,912,335. The mer- 
chant marine, December 31, 1912, contained 105 
vessels, of 181,637 tons (97 steamers, of 174,021 
tons). Vessels entered in the 1911 trade, 11,- 
106, of 15,907,359 tons; cleared, 11,122, of 15,- 
896,915 tons. Merchant marine (1911): 93 
Steam vessels, of 160,515 tons; sailing, 8, of 
5905. Towards the end of the year 1913 a 
report was presented to parliament by a spe- 
cial commission appointed to consider the ques- 
tion of railway reform in that kingdom, as the 
state management of the railway lines was al- 
most unanimously considered. a failure, resulting 
in poor service and heavy deficits. The plan 
roposed by the commission was that the min- 
stry of railways should be replaced by an in- 
dependent organization to operate and manage 
the railways on behalf of the state, this organi- 
zation consisting of & number of directors being 
supervised by ‘a commission appointed partly 
by the chamber and partly by the state. It 
was proposed that the directors, who must be 
entirely independent of political influence, and 
not occupying any state office, should be chosen 
by the king for a period of six years, and ‘be 
held personally responsible for any irregularity 
in management. At the same time, practically 
unlimi powers would be given to such a 
board. The proposal met with considerable fa- 
vor in Parliament, as it was deemed desirable 
to supplant in some way the state operation of 
the railways. The Belgian railway administra- 
tion was negotiating with the Dutch state 
railways regarding the completing of an exten- 
sion of the line to Sittard, across the German 
territory. 

Increase of traffic on the Belgian railways 
was indicated by the fact that on January 1, 
1900, the number of freight cars was 60,548, 
and on December 31, 1913, 94,097. It was pro- 
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posed to construct a new line from Heppen, on 
the line from Moll to Diest, to a point on the 
Meuse River, near the Dutch frontier. This 
would cross the coal fields in the new mining 
district of Limburg, and as there were to be 
no level crossings the erection of large bridges 
over other railways would be a feature of the 
construction. 

FINANCE. The monetary unit is the frane (1 
franc=19.3 cents). In the following table or- 
dinary (A) and extraordinary (B) revenue and 
expenditure are displayed for comparative 
years: 
es 

1900 1909 


Revenue A......494,105,778 645,107,015 
e, B*.... 48,672,331 150,109,498 


Totall 542,778,104 795,216,618 


Expenditure A. . 479, 055, 783 634,450,367 
di B.. 95,102,409 151,747,457 


Total.......... 574,158,192 786,197,824 


1910 
682,487,132 
182,917,647 
815,404,779 


672,954,146 
156,502,101 


829,456,247 


® Including loans. 


Ordinary revenue (1911), 695,252,000 francs; 
extraordinary, 1,019,000 (not including loans). 

The 1913 budget estimates the ordinary reve- 
nue at 757,654,649 francs, including reve- 
nue-earning administrations 401,521,250 francs, 
excise 87,396,500, customs 67,270,650, direct 
taxes 75,042,000, registration 86,353,000; do- 
mains, dividends, interest, etc., 29,274,629; re- 
ayments 9,144,124. Expenditure 770,347,437 
rancs: 356,043,784 francs for railways, 209,- 
$71,719 debt charge, 78,041,147 war, 42,373,029 
arts and sciences, 49,744,944 marine, posts, and 
telegraphs, 38,035,607 agriculture and public 
works, 27,357,500 industry and labor, 31,882,- 
733 justice, 25,312,150 finance, 9,501,800 gen- 
darmerie, 7,901,805 interior, 5,543,050 civil list, 
4,990,686 foreign affairs, 2,826,000 repayments, 
1,421,483 colonies. | 

The total consolidated debt was, at end of 
1911, 3,734,354,038 francs; floating debt, 201,- 
565,500—total, 3,935,919,538 francs. 

GOVERNMENT. belgium is a constitutional, 
representative monarchy, hereditary in the male 
line; and in the event of failure of male issue, 
the reigning monarch appoints his successor, 
subject to approval by the chambers. This was 
the procedure in the case of the late Leopold II. 
who, dying without male heirs, December 17, 
1909, was succeeded by his nephew, Albert Leo- 
old. Heir-apparent, Leopold Philippe, born 

ovember 3, 1901. The legislative power rests 
in the king and a legislative body composed of 
a senate and a chamber of deputies. A respon- 
sible ministry of eight members is appointed 
by the king. As constituted November 12, 1912, 
the ministry was as follows: C. de Broque- 
ville, premier and minister of war; H. C. de 
Viart, justice; J. Davignon, foreign affairs; P. 
Berryer, interior; P. Poullet, arts and sciences; 
M. Levie, finance; G. Helleputte, agriculture 
and public works; A. Hubert, industry and 
labor; A. van de Vyvere, railways; P. Segers, 
marine, posts, and telegraphs; J. Renkein, col- 
onies. . 

ARMY. The reorganization of the Belgian 
army was further affected by a law promulgated 
on June 19, 1913, which substituted new con- 
ditions for those established by the law of 
December 14, 1909. It increased the effective 
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war strength of the kingdom and, at the same 
time, changed the conditions of recruitment. 
The effective strength of the army, which had 
been fixed at 180,000 men, would be raised 
so that by 1926 there would be 251,000 men 
additional available for service, and a war 
army of 340,000 available men. On a peace 
footing the new law would give an establishment 
of 57,886 men, with six army divisions posted at 
Ghent, Antwerp, Liége, Namur, Mons, and Brus- 
sels. With one class of recruits only with the 
colors, as is usual for the greater period of the 
ear, the effective troops would be as follows: 
nfantry, 2110 officers, 31,533 men; cavalry, 389 
officers, 7661 men; field artillery, 501 officers 
and 8113 men; garrison artillery, 267 officers 
and 4050 men; engineers, 187 officers and 
2363 men; transport, 119 officers and 643 
men. The effective strength of a division would 
be 6500 men for each or four divisions, and 
more than 8000 for each of the other two. On 
a war footing the field army would consist of 
six divisions and one cavalry division. Four 
divisions will make a total of 100,000 men, and 
two divisions, Liége and Namur, of 32,000 men 
each, will make a total of 64,000, so that in- 
cluding the cavalry division, the total field 
effective would be 170,000, but these numbers 
do not include the first line reserve and the 
militia to make up the losses suffered in war, 
so that an effective strengta of 200,000 was to 
be reckoned on. 

For the rule of one son in a family estab- 
lished by the law of 1909, a system of “ general- 
ized service” is substituted, and the annual 
contingent was fixed at 49 of every 100 enrolled 
as available, and was raised from 21,000 men, 
exclusive of 2000 special volunteers, to 33,000 
men, also exclusive of 2000 special volunteers. 
Service is for from fifteen to twenty-one months 
with the colors in the regular army, according 
to the arm, and is then followed by eight years 
on unlimited leave with occasional periods of 
service and trial. This is followed by five years 
in the reserve, while all able-bodied men, not 
otherwise provided for, are enrolled in the Garde 
Civique, under the minister of the interior in 
times of peace, and intended chiefly for the main- 
tenance of public order. This force included 
45,000 men considered active, and 100,000 men 
on the rolls as non-active. 

M. de Broqueville, minister for war, stated in 
the Senate late in the year 1913, that in De- 
cember, 1917, Belgium would be able to place on 
& war footing an army of 168,331 men, exclu- 
sive of officers, and 87,400 reserve and fortress 
troops. 


HISTORY 


ELECTORAL REFORM AGITATION. The central 
feature of Belgian politics in 1913 was the 
struggle for universal equal suffrage, “ one man, 
one vote.” As noted in the preceding YEAB 
Book, the system of plural voting was the espe- 
cial béte-noir of the Socialist and Liberal op- 
position. For twenty years it had been in 
operation, ever since April 18, 1893, when uni- 
versal suffrage modified by the plural vote 
was established, and six times it had been at- 
tacked. The law against which these repeated 
assaults were directed provided that all male 
citizens over twenty-five years of age should 
vote; but those who paid a house tax of five 
francs a year, or owned 2000 francs in real 
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estate, or enjoyed an income of 100 francs a 
year from Belgian funds, had two votes each; 
and those who possessed certificates of higher 
secondary instruction, or held office, or followed 
a profession, had three. By means of their 
plural votes 704,549 men could outvote 993,070 
others; for in the last elections 395,866 voters 
could cast two ballots each, 308,683 could cast 
three, and 993,070 could cast one each: the 
two-vote and three-vote men together, although 
constituting less than 42 per cent. of the elec- 
torate, could cast almost 64 per cent. of the 
total number of votes. The Socialists, being re- 
eruited from the one-vote class, could not hope 
to outvote the upper classes without a reform 
of the franchise. But in order to amend the 
electoral law, it would be necessary to revise 
the constitution, and that would require a two- 
thirds vote in each chamber of the parliament, 
The parliament was controlled by an absolute 
Clerical majority, steadfastly opposed to So- 
cialism and determined not to yield to the de- 
mands of Socialists or Liberals. It was patent 
that equal suffrage must be forced on the 
parliament, for the parliament would never 
grant it freely. The necessity of coercing the 
Clerical majority had been recognized by the 
cartel (coalition) of the Left, after the elections 
of June 2, 1912, had returned an increased 
government majority. Before the close of 1912 
the opposition had issued the threat, consti- 
tutional revision or the general strike.” 

When the Socialists proposed to use the gen- 
eral strike as a political weapon, the govern- 
ment, instead of being intimidated, became more 
than ever insistent on its own authority and 
on the fact that it controlled a constitutional 
majority; instead of yielding, it denounced 
its opponents. The chief of the Liberal group, 


M. Hymans, attempted to solve the difficult sit- 


uation by advocating the nomination of an 
extra-parliamentary commission to look into the 
matter of constitutional revision, and to see 
if no better franchise for municipal, provincial, 
and legislative elections could be found. The 
idea pleased the Socialists, but gained no sym- 
pathy from the staunch conservatives, whose 
unwillingness to compromise was expressed by 
M. Woeste; and even before the vote was taken, 
on February 9, it was clear to all that the 
motion to consider the revision of the constitu- 
tion would be lost. Before the vote was taken, 
M. Vandervelde, the Socialist leader, warned 
the chamber, * For the seventh time in twenty 
years you are going to put off the revision of 
the constitution. To those who asked you to 
be conciliatory, you reply with ‘the reason of 
state.’ The situation is clear. We ask the 
working class to hear us, to heed the command 
of its responsible delegates, not to compromise 
the success of the movement by violence or by 
a partial strike. Our proposition is going to 
be rejected now, but it will soon be taken up 
again.” The motion was then voted down by 
99 to 83 (two not voting), a clean vote of 
majority versus opposition, while the Socialist 
Left cried, Vive le suffrage universal! Vive la 
grève générale!—“ Hurrah for universal suf. 
frage!" “Hurrah for the general strike!” 
Three days later the Peuple announced that a 
general strike would begin on April 14, and a 
manifesto was issued, appealing to agricultural 
and industrial workers, merchants, and bour- 
geois to lend their support to the movement for 
universal equal suffrage. Despite these loud 
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and ominous threats of impending trouble, the 
parliament meanwhile proceeded with the con- 
sideration of the army bill. 

A last attempt at conciliation was made by 
the mayors of the nine largest towns. On Feb- 
ruary 23 they asked the Socialists to renounce 
the general strike, and promised to plead the 
cause of revision with the premier, M. de 
Broqueville. On March 7 thirty delegates of 
the committee for universal suffrage met the 
mayors at the hôtel de ville of Brussels, and 
decided that The national committee, taking 
into consideration the overtures of the mayors 
of the large cities, and their declaration that 
they will make every effort to induce the gov- 
ernment to consider the revisionist programme; 
desirous in a supreme effort of conciliation 
of permitting the mayors and the ministry 
freely to seek for a peaceable solution, resolve 
that: The decree ordaining the general strike 
to take place on April 14, is revoked." On 
the following day the cabinet met to discuss 
the proposals of the mayors. The government, 
however, was unwilling to concede to the de- 
mands made; even to allow a commission to 
investigate the matter would, if the commission 
favored revision, bind the government more or 
less to adopt the commission’s recommendations. 
Nothing could be done, anyway, until after the 

uestion had been referred to the people in 
the next election. After some indecision and 
misunderstanding, the mayors gave up the 
attempt at conciliation, and the Socialists, at 
the Easter congress of the Workingmen’s party, 
March 24, passed an almost unanimous vote 
in favor of the general strike. Of the 1350 
delegates aer at the Brussels Maison du 
Peuple, only thirty, including M. Vandervelde, 
voted in the ne 
THk GENERAL 


tive. 
TRIKE. The general strike be- 
des on April 14 and lasted eleven days. It had 
n prepared for months in advance, funds 
had been accumulated, workers had been noti- 
fled, and the strike committee had laid plans 
to feed the strikers and to send the children 
abroad to sympathetic families in France and. 
Holand. For those who had expected great 
excitement, the first day of the strike was dis- 
appointing. The newspapers appeared as usual, 
tramways were in operation, many shops were 
open, and neither riots nor mobs were in evi- 
dence. In the days that followed, one news- 
paper and then another suspended publication, 
some shops closed their doors, the paralyzation 
of industry became more apparent, and the 
strikers in Brussels paraded through the streets. 
But at no time was there the excitement of 
mob violence; the strike was a “strike of 
folded arms.” Orderliness and organization 
were the most striking features of the work- 
ingmen's demonstration. The men had been 
told so frequently and so insistently that the 
strike was to be a strike of folded arms, a 
sober, serious, peaceable strike, that when the 
test came, discipline and order prevailed. The 
strike committee issued manifestos of en- 
couragement and exhortat on; savings-certifi- 
cates were given out; an common meals were 
provided for the hungry. As to the extent of 
the strike, press reports varied. Clerieals as- 
serted that less than 300,000 of the million 
and a half manual laborers were on strike; the 
strike was not general, they said, since it had 
not materially affected the transport service, 
nor made headway among the Flemish Christian 
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Unionists of the north. The strength of the with the colors in the infantry was fixed at fif- 
movement lay in the coal mines and in the fac- teen months. The annual contingent of recruits 


tories of the south; in these the strike was 
practically complete. According to the Social- 
ist journal, the Peuple, the number of strikers 
rose to 400,000 in the first few days. A state- 
ment given out by the national committee on 
April 16, placed the figure at 372,000. The 
number of strikers was largest in the province 
of Charleroi, 75,000; Mons, 52,000; Liége, 65,- 
000; Centre, 45,000; Brussels, 21,000; Ghent, 
19,000; Verviers, 18,000; Nivelles, 11,000; Huy- 
Warenne, 10,000; and  Braine-Ecaussiéres, 
10,000. 

Although the strikes included only a minority 
of the laboring class, it was general enough to 
secure consideration from the government. A 
proposal made by the Radical, M. Lorand, for 
a sort of referendum on the subject of constitu- 
tional revision was discarded in favor of a 
somewhat ambiguous resolution consenting to 
the consideration by a commission of the 
desirability of amending the constitution. 
It was not a complete victory for the 
Socialists; indeed it was a compromise 
rather than a triumph. Nevertheless it satis- 
fied the parliamentary leaders of the working- 
men. The leaders, it will be recalled, had been 
very reluctant to execute their threats of gen- 
eral strike; they had voted in the negative at 
the Easter congress, and had constantly inclined 
toward conciliation. So witn this partial suc- 
cess they were ready to call off the strike. On 
April 24 the congress of the Workingmen’s party 
met in the Maison du Peuple with 1300 dele- 
gates present and M. Furnémont in the chair. 
The congress sapea ar a three-fourths vote a 
report prepared by . Anseele, Destrée, and 
Vandervelde, commenting on the extent and ef- 
fectiveness of the general strike, and concluding, 
“The national committee of universal suffrage 
and of the general strike, considering with 
pleasure the results obtained, urges all citizens 
to support the foreshadowed reform of univer- 
sal suffrage as the indispensable condition of 
national peace; and desires to ask the consent 
of the congress to the immediate resumption of 
work.” The adoption of this report meant the 
end of the strike, and work was resumed on 
April 25 and 26. 

The government, in conformity with its prom- 
ise, appointed a commission to inquire into the 
desirability of electoral reform; but the inquiry 
was limited to electoral reform in the communal 
and provincial elections and did not include par- 
liamentary elections. ‘the commission, appointed 
in May, seemed unable to accomplish anything, 
and real electoral reform appeared to be as dis- 
tant as ever. 

THE MiLITARY Law. The consideration of the 
army bill, interrupted by the general strike, was 
resumed and continued through the month of 
May. Various amendments tending to reduce 
the term of military service to twelve or even 
to six months, and a provision for regional re- 
cruitment (which would allow the creation of 
separate Flemish and Walloon regiments) were 
defeated in the Chamber. On May 29 the bill 
was voted by the lower Chamber by 104 to 63 
(3 abstentions), and on June 20 received ratifi- 
cation in the Senate by a vote of 68 to 27. The 
new law, put into effect December 15, 1913, pro- 
vided for general compulsory service, instead of 
rervice by one son per family as ordered by the 
law of December 14, 1909. The period of service 


was increased from 18,000 to 32,000, the war 
effectives from 180,000 to 350,000, and the peace 
footing from 42,800 to 55,000. 

By many, this attempt of Belgium to keep 
pace with the military expansion of larger states 
was regarded as a piece of costly and senseless 
Jingoism. When asked why Belgium should at- 
tempt to compete in military preparation with 
the larger states of Europe, the president of the 
eouncil replied, “ We do not doubt the sincerity 
and loyalty of the great nations who are the 
guarantors of our neutrality. But we have seen 
by numerous declarations that in case of war 
Belgium would be called upon again to offer 
Europe a battlefield. We cannot permit our na- 
tional dignity to be lowered, nor can we allow 
our national self-respect to be impaired.” 

National dignity in this case necessitated the 
expenditure of 284,000,000 francs. To cover the 
cost of military reorganization, the finance 
minister, M. Levie, proposed a loan redeemable 
in 25 years and a yearly increase of the mili- 
tary budget by 47,000,000 francs. New finan- 
cial resources had therefore to be created. This 
was done by a law modifying the registration, 
mortgage, stamp, and succession taxes. (1) 
The registration tax. For donations inter vivos 
the tax varies from 1 fr. 40 to 10 fr. 50 on the 
hundred. Societies doing business in Belgium 
are liable to a tax of 1000 fr. on a capital of less 
than 5,000,000 fr., 2000 fr. on 5,000,000 to 10,- 
000,000, 4000 fr. on 11,000,000 to 20,000,000, 
10,000,000 fr. on 20,000,000 to 50,000,000, 
and 20,000 fr. on capital greater than 
50,000,000 francs. A graduated tax is es- 
tablished on leases. (2) Operations on the 
bourse are henceforth subject to a tax of 15 cen- 
times on 1000 francs, é.e., .015 per cent. (3) 
Stamp tax. A stamp tax was imposed on in- 
surance policies, and on foreign securities, as 
well as on many legal documents. (4) Inher- 
itance tax. The succession duty was fixed at 6 
per cent. for husband or wife; 71$ per cent. for 

rothers and sisters; 9 per cent. for uncles, 
aunts, and adopted children; and 15 per cent. 
for unrelated persons. It may be noted that the 
chambers of commerce of Brussels, Ghent, and 
Liége protested vigorously against the new laws. 

SPECIAL SESSION OF PABLIAMENT. Owing to 
the protracted discussions of the constitutional 
revision, military, and financial bills, it was 
necessary to call a special session of parliament 
in October, in. order that the ministry might 
take up the budget and the remainder of its 
programme of social legislation, compulsory 
school attandance, and technical education. On 
December 23 the Chamber passed a miners’ pen- 
sion bill, granting a pension of $70 a year to all 
miners over 55 years of age who have worked 
underground for forty vears; the expense to he 
met by state and provincial governments. The 
subject of education, always a delicate question 
in Belgium, was again brought to the fore by 
the government’s proposals to compel children 
between the ages of six and fourteen to attend 
achool, to reauire that all instructors must be 
Belgian citizens and possess diplomas, and to 
equalize the subsidies paid to communal and to 
“free” (Catholic) schools. 

THe GHENT Exposition. The international 
exposition of Ghent was opened on April 26 by 
the king and queen. and was largely attended. 

See also Congo, BELGIAN. 


BENGAZI 
BENGAZI. See TRIPOLL 
BENEFACTIONS. See Grrrs anD Br 


QUESTS. 
BENNETT CUP. See AERONAUTICS. 


BENZOL (Benzene). This substance was 
found by several reliable observers to be a valu- 
able drug in the treatment of leukemia, a dis- 
ease which has hitherto been resistant to all 
forms of therapy, although the X-rays have had 
a favorable effect in many cases. Leukemia is 
a disease of the blood-forming tissues (spleen, 
bone-marrow, and lymphatic glands), resulting in 
an enormous increase of white blood cells and a 
reduction in the number of red corpuscles, and 
is usually fatal. Von Koranyi first used benzol 
in 1912, with excellent results, in chronic cases 
of leukemia. He states that there were no fail- 
ures and he also found that the administration 
of benzol was not incomparable with X-ray ther- 
apy, but had rather better effects in patients 
who had previously been exposed to the X-ray. 
These results have been confirmed by many other 
clinicians. Owing probably to the fact that 
there are several of leukemia, involving, in 
different degrees of severity, the spleen, bone- 
marrow, and lymphatic system, the action of 
benzol is not uniformly beneficial in reducing the 
number of leukocytes, but hemoglobin and red 
corpuscles are usually increased. Benzol being 
& dangerous poison in large doses, it must be 
given with caution and in small amounts, 3 to 6 
gm. per day being the average dose. 


BEREA COLLEGE. An institution for 
higher education, founded at Berea, Ky., in 
1845. In addition to the college department, 
there was & normal school an academy, and 
several vocational schools. The students in all 
departments in 1913 numbered 1736. There 
were seventy-three members of the faculty. The 
productive funds amount to about $1,000,000, 
and the annual income to about $165,000. The 
library contains 27,000 volumes. The president 
is William G. Frost, Ph.D., D.D. 

BERGSON, HENRI. See PHILOSOPHY. 

BERIBERI. Caspari and Moszkowski added 
en interesting chapter to the study of this dis- 
ease. It seems conclusively proven that beri- 
beri in man is the result of a diet closely re- 
stricted to polished rice or other food which 
lacks the antineuritio substance. Caspari and 
Moszkowski, who had been studying the subject 
for years, believed their investigations showed 
that beriberi is not the result of a deficiency 
in the diet, but of some toxic addition, and that 
it is essentially an intoxication. Their meta- 
bolic findings show great destructions of al- 
bumin, which could not be otherwise explained. 
One series of experiments which led to this 
conclusion was as follows:  Pigeons were fed 
for several months on hens’ eggs with the addi- 
tion of a small amount of sugar and salt. On 
this diet the birds remained in excellent health. 
To the diet of some of the pigeons was added 
some polished rice. Each bird so fed developed 
polyneuritis in a longer or shorter time. while 
those remaining on eeg diet remained healthy. 
This seems to demonstrate that it is a toxic 
addition and not a deprivation which ís re- 
sponsible for the affection. But the toxic sub- 
stance is not necessarily in the food, but may 
originate in the bodv under the influence of a 
wolished rice diet. See also PLAGUE. 

BERLIN. See ARCHITECTURE. 
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BERMUDA. A British colony, composed of 
about 300 small islands lying some 500 miles 
east of Cape Hatteras, having an area of 19 
ae miles and a population in 1911 of 6691 
white and 12,303 colored. Capital, Hamilton 
(2627 inhabitants). Originally a maritime 
people, the F in recent years has en- 
gaged almost entirely in the cultivation of earl 
vegetables for export to the New York marke 
Nearly all provisions consumed in the islands 
are imported. Many tourists visit the islands 
during the winter season, which is mild and 
salubrious. School attendance is compulso 
for children of primary school age, but all 
schools are private and charge fees. Imports 
and exports for the year 1911 were valued at 
£545,540 and £134,033 respectively (£517,074 
and £106,508 in 1910). Revenue and expendi- 
ture (1911), £79,248 and £90,100 (£78,593 and 
£68,392 in 1910). Customs revenue, £63,707. 
Public debt, £45,500. Governor (1913), Lieut- 
Gen. Sir George M. Bullock. 

BERRY, JAMES HENDERSON. Former 
United States senator from Arkansas, died Jan- 
uary 30, 1913. Born in Jackson County, Ala- 
bama, in 1841, he removed in 1848, with his 
parents, to Arkansas. In 1861 he joined the 
16th Arkansas ere (C. S. A.) as second- 
lieutenant. He lost a leg at the battle of Cor- 
inth in 1862. At the close of the war he studied 
law; in 1866 was admitted to the bar; and 
was twice elected to the State house of repre- 
sentatives—in 1866, and in 1874. In the latter 
ear he was speaker. He was president of the 

mocratic State convention in 1876; two years 
later he became judge of the Circuit Court of the 
State; was elected governor of Arkansas in 
1882; and in 1885 United States senator to fill 
the unexpired term of A. H. Garland. He was 
reélected in 1889, 1895, and 1901, but was de- 
feated in 1907. 

BETAFITE. See MINEROLOGY. 

BEZJIAN, H. Avexan. A Turkish scholar 
and educator, died February 10, 1913. He was 
born in Turkey in 1838. His early training was 
received at Bebek Seminary, under Dr. Cyrus 
Hamblin. He studied at Yale University, where 
he took the degree of Ph. D. in 1874. With the 
exception of time spent in the United States 
and a year spent in France and England, he 
taught almost continuously at Aintab, Turkey, 
and the neighboring city of Marash for fifty- 
six years. For thirty-seven years he was the 
senior member of the faculty of Central Turkey 
College. He wrote much for the newspapers, 
and, ides books on natural religion, a Guide 
to the Study of the English Language, and 
Elements of Physics. He was one of the most 
distinguished scientific men that Turkey has yet 
produced. 

BIBLE SOCIETY, American. An organiza- 
tion for the encouragement of a wider circula- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures, founded in 1816. 
During the year ending June 30, 1913, the work 
of the society continued to expand. The aggre- 
gate issues for the year were 4.049,610 volumes. 
This aggregate included 399.734 Bibles, 713.- 
801 New Testaments, and 2.935.985 portions of 
the Bible or New Testament. This was an in- 
crease of 358.409 volumes over the issues of 
1912, and more than’ twice those reported in 
1907. Of this aggregate. 2, 107.159 volumes 
were issued from the Bible House in New 
York and 1,941,751 volumes from the society’s 
agents abroad. The total issues of the society 
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in its ninety-seven years of existence amounts 
to 98,268,715 volumes. 

' An important department of the society’s 
work is the translation of the Scriptures into 
foreign languages. During 1912, arrangements 
were made for the continuance of the transla- 
tion of the Scriptures into the language of the 
Navaho Indians by missionaries of the board of 
home missions of the Presbyterian Church. The 
revision of the Zulu Bible, which had been car- 
ried through by missionaries of the American 
board in South Africa, is nearing its com- 
pletion. The process of transliterating the Kurd- 
ish New Testament is making steady progress. 
Other additions of the Bible which are being 
revised are the Siamese, Chinese and the Span- 
ish version of the New Testament. The home 
agencies of the society include work among 
the colored people in the South, the North- 
western agency, the South Atlantic agency, the 
Western agency, Pacific agency, Southwestern 
agency, the Eastern agency, and the Atlantic 
agency. Foreign agencies are found in nearly 
‘all the countries of the world. In addition to 
‘its work by means of agencies, the society 
is in correspondence with a number of mis- 
‘sions through which it distributes Scriptures 
in some parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa. The 
total appropriation made during the year for 
home agencies was $138,600, for foreign agen- 
cies $317,800, for special purposes $40,000, for 
the manufacture and purchase of Scriptures 
$250,000, for miscellaneous expenditures, $67,- 
000, or a total of $813,400. The endowment 
funds of the society amount to $2,385,290 and 
the annuity funds to $281,961, or a total of in- 
vested funds of $2,594,252. The president of 
the society is James Wood, the recording sec- 
retary, Henry O. Dwight, LL. D., and the treas- 
urer, William Foulke. 

BIBLE SOCIETY, BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 
Founded in 1804, the sole and simple aim 
of this richly endowed society is to promote 
the widest possible circulation of the Holy 
Scriptures—always in the King James version, 
or in the revised English version of 1881-1885— 
a circulation which in the course of a single 
year has achieved a grand total of close upon 
6,000,000 copies. Up to 1913, the society had 
issued close apor 200,000,000 copies. Exclud- 
ing the United Kingdom, it had agencies or 
secretaries in 27 of the chief cities of the world. 
In England and Wales alone there were 5800 
auxiliaries, branches, and associations. 


BICYCLING. See CYCLING. 


BILLIARDS. Amateurs occupied the lime- 
light in billiard circles in 1913, their playing 
being of such a high character that the Na- 
tional Association of American Billiard Play- 
ers plans to raise the qualifying average for 
the Class A championships from seven to eight. 
The grand average for international tourna- 
ments will be placed at ten. The international 
championships in 1913 were held at Paris and 
were won by Albert Morier of France. J. F. 
Poggenburg was the United States representa- 
tive. In the national Class A championship 
tournament held at Philadelphia, Joseph Mayer 
was the victor, winning six matches and losing 
none. Mayer made a high run of 130. His 
high average was 22 4-18, Charles F. Conklin 
finished second in the tournament with five 
victories and one defeat. The Class B amateur 
title went to H. A. Coleman, and the Class C 
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title was won for the second successive year by 
C. B. Terry. - 

In no billiards, W. F. Hoppe suc 
cessfully defended his 18.2 balk line champion- 
ship three times, the matches all being played 
in the Hotel Astor, New York. In the first 
contest, Hoppe defeated George Sutton by 500 
to 301. In the second, Hoppe defeated Koji 
Yamada by 500 to 33, and, in the third, Hoppe 
defeated Calvin Demarest by 500 to 211. 

Alfredo De Oro lost the pocket billiards title 
to Benjamin Allen, the score being 515 to 600. 
Allen also defeated Charles Weston, challenger 
for the title, by 600 to 411. De Oro success- 
fully defended his three-cushion carom cham- 
pionship by defeating J. B. Hogan, 150 to 120, 
and J. W. Carney, 150 to 143. The three-cush- 
ion game continued to increase in popularity, 
and a tournament has been arranged for the 
d part of 1914. 

BIOGRAPHY. See FRENCH  LITERATUBE, 
GERMAN LITERATURE, ITALIAN LITERATURE, and 
LITERATURE, ENGLISH AND AMEBICAN. 

BIOLOGY. See Botany, ZoóLoav, and Car 
NEGIE INSTITUTE OF WASHINGTON, Department 
of Marine Biology. 

BIPLANES. See AERONAUTICS. 

BIRDS AND BIRD PRESERVATION. 
See ORNITHOLOGY. 

BIRTH RATE. See VITAL STATISTICS. 

BIRTH STONES. See Gems AND PRECIOUS 
STONES. 

BISBEE, Marvin Davis. An American edu- 
cator and librarian, died August 30, 1913. Born 
in Chester, Vt., in 1845, and graduated from 
Dartmouth College in 1871, he studied at the 
Andover Theological Seminary, and in 1873 was 
ordained to the Congregational ministry, later 
filling pastorates at Fishville, N. H., and Cam- 
bridge, Mass., until 1881. In that year he be- 
came associate editor of the Congregationalist, 
serving until 1886, when he was appointed pro- 
fessor of divinity and librarian at Dartmouth 
College. In 1883 he became professor of bibli- 
ography and librarian at that college. He 
served in this position until 1910, when he re- 
tired on the Carnegie Fund. From 1910 until 
the time of his death, he was director of ex- 
tension courses at the Chicago Theological 
Seminary. He was a member of several learned 
societies. 

BLAKE, LILLE Deverevx. An American 
lecturer and advocate of woman suffrage, died 
December 30, 1913. She was born in Raleigh. 
B. C., in 1833. Her father died while she was 
two years of age, and her mother removed with 
her to New Haven. Her first attempt to ob- 
tain equal rights for women was a demand for 
admittance to Yale University. This was de- 
nied her. In 1855 she married G. Q. Umstead 
(died in 1859), and in 1866 to Gaenfill Blake, 
& New York merchant. In 1870 she openly ad- 
vocated the cause of women suffrage on lines 
laid down by Elizabeth Cady Stanton. Her 
first fame as & lecturer was won by her replies 
to a series of lectures on women by the Rev. 
Dr. Morgan Dix, rector of Trinity Church. These 
lectures, later published in book form as Wom- 
an's Place To-day, became a handbook on woman 
suffrage. For eleven years she was president 
of the New York State Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. In 1900 she founded and became presi- 
dent of the National Legislative League. She 
worked for legislation in favor of women in 
many States, and was instrumental in bringing 
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about many reforms in the treatment of women 
in various forms of employment. She was the 
author of Southwould (1859) ; Rockford (1862) ; 
Fettered for Life (1872); Woman’s Place To- 
day (1883); and A Daring Ezperiment (1898). 

BLAST FURNACES. See Coxe, CoPPrs, 
Inox, LEAD, and METALLURGY. 

BLUE-SEKY LAWS. See FINANCIAL Re- 
VIEW. 

BOHEMIA. See AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, Area 
and Population, and History. 

BOILERS. Improvements in boilers and 
boiler room practice during the year 1913 were 
characterized by attempts at increased efficiency 
and economy rather than radical innovations. 
In most large plants increased attention was 
being paid to various measuring, indicating, 
and analyzing devices for the more intelligent 
control of the operation of the boilers and, at 
the same time, greater training supervision of 
the firemen, was being practiced, the aim be- 
ing, of course, to secure the most economical 
combustion of the fuel and the greatest amount 
of heat received by the water with a minimum 
loss by stack gases and other waste. Without 
specifying any particular devices the general 
tendency was toward securing more automatic 
control of boiier plants so that the human ele- 
ment would be eliminated, yet, at the same 
time, more attention than ever was being paid 
to this important consideration. Just as me- 
ehanical stokers had been successfully developed 
for solid fuel, so mechanical atomizers for oil 
fuel were arousing the attention of engineers, 
especially with the more extensive use of such 
fuel. While a mechanical atomizer that op- 
erates without the loss of equivalent energy 
is desired, it must be one working more ad- 
vantageously than the present systems of steam 
and compressed air. 

The record of the Detroit Edison Company 
for boilers of large output and square feet 
of surface was to be maintained in the new 
Connors Creek station on Belle Isle. At the 
Delray station the units in use were rated at 
2350 boiler horse power on a basis of 10 square 
feet of heating surface, and with this installa- 
tion it was found possible for a single unit to 
earry a load of 11,000 kilowatts. In the new 
installation as planned the same general type 
of unit, with equal heating surface, was to be 
used, but certain modifications of the furnace 
were arranged so that by forcing one boiler 
could carry continuously the enormous load of 
13,300 kilowatts. 

In the United States, the usual number of 
boiler accidents and explosions were noted dur- 
ing the year, and a tabulation for the first six 
months totalled 234, in which 68 persons were 
killed and 234 were injured. In addition, dur- 
ing this period there were three economizer 
explosions in which 6 were killed, and 20 in- 
jured. The statistics on this subject are com- 

iled annually by the Hartford Steam Boiler 

nspection and Insurance Company, which in- 
eludes under the term of boiler explosions, 
steam pipe ruptures, air and elevator tank 
explosions, breaks in the cylinder head, etc. 
In 1912 there were 537 such accidents, in which 
278 persons were killed and 392 injured. Such 
a list of fatalities naturally led to an agita- 
tion for more stringent State license boiler in- 
spection laws, intelligently enforced. In 1913 
progress in this direction was indieated by an 
engineers’ license law for California, a boiler 
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inspection law for Indiana, revised laws for 
Montana, a license law for New Jersey, and new 
boiler regulations for the province of Ontario. 
The National Association for Stationary Engi- 
neers had a national license committee at work 
in this field and the National Association of 
Tubular Boiler Manufacturers had adopted 
standard boiler statistics, which were consid- 
ered further in the direction of safety. 

BOKHARA. A Russian vassal state in cen- 
tral Asia, covering about 83,000 square miles; 
population, about 1,500,000. Capital, Bokhara. 

BOLIVIA. An interior republic of South 
America. The seat of government, executive 
and legislative, is La Paz; the supreme court 
sits at Sucre. 

AREA, POPULATION, ETC. The estimated area 
is 1,379,014 square kilometers (532,437 square 
miles), or, including disputed territory, 1,458,- 
034 square kilometers (562,047 square miles). 
The delimitation of the Argentine boundary 
was in progress during 1913. The 1900 census 
returned 1,744,508 inhabitants, of whom 50.9 
per cent. were Indian, 20.7 mestizo, 12.7 white, 
0.21 negro, and 9.4 unclassified. The estimated 
population in 1912 was 2,450,000. The larger 
towns include La Paz, with about 95,000 in- 
habitants; Cochabamba, 29,000; Potosf, 25,000; 
Oruro, 24,000; Sucre, 23,500; Santa Cruz, 21,- 
500; and Tarija, 8000. In 1912 there were 
990 elementary schools, with 3960 teachers and 
81,336 pupils. For secondary instruction, 21 
colleges, 5 clerical institutions, and 5 private 
lyceums are reported, with total of 180 teachers 
and 2177 pupils. Higher instruction is avail- 
able at 19 institutions, with 78 professors and 
about 800 students. The state religion is 
Roman Catholicism, to which almost the entire 
population is at least nominally adherent. 

ODUCTION AND COMMERCE. The great ele- 
vated plateau of western and central Bolivia 
contains the larger part of the population, both 
urban and rural. Mining is the leading in- 
dustry. The area under cultivation is esti- 
mated at over 4,900,000 acres, producing corn, 
rice, barley, beans, potatoes, etc., but these 
crops are of little commercial importance. In 
the north, rubber is produced in considerable 
quantities. In output of tin ore Bolivia ranks 
next after the Federated Malay States. The other 
important mining products are silver, bismuth, 
copper, and gold. Livestock as reported for 
1910: Cattle, 734,535; horses, 96,867; mules, 
44,635; asses, 174,090; sheep, 1,454,729; goats, 
473,370; swine, 114,147; llamas, 428,209; al- 
pacas, 112,033. 

Imports and exports have been as follows, 
in thousands of bolivianos: 


1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 
Imports. . 34.562 33,069 36,937 48,802 58,371 49,509 
Exports. . 45,902 68,924 63,764 74,567 82,631 90,123 


The leading exports in 1912 were: Tin, 60,- 
238,196 bolivianos (52,639,603 in 1911); rub- 
ber, 15,508,721 (18,921,192); silver, 4,308,329; 
copper. 2,150,042; sealed gold, 1,297,375; bis- 
muth, 2,106,000; coca, 726,000; hides, 276. In 
1911, the United Kingdom was credited with 
imports 12,470,000 bolivianos and exports 59,- 
582,000; Germany, 10,311,000 and 10,993,000; 
Belgium, 4,064,000 and 3,760,000; France, 2,- 
832,000 and 6,751,000; Chile, 9,837,000 and 411,- 
000; the United States, 9,865,000 and 627,000. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. The length of railway 
open to traffic in 1913 was reported at 1284 
kilometers; under construction, 633 kilometers. 
Bolivia has undertaken a considerable railway 
extension, and in addition to the lines under 
construction, 2899 kilometers have been planned. 
The line from the port of Arica to Alto de La 
Paz has been completed, and opened under the 
auspices of the governments of Chile and Bolivia. 
Telegraphs in 1912: Lines, 6133 kilometers; 
wire, 8951; offices, 194. Post offices, about 200. 

During the year the Corocoro Railway, a 
branch of the Arica to La Paz line, extending 
to the mining centre of this name, was opened 
for traffic. Construction was under way on the 
line from Portugalete to Jupiza and from Oruro 
to Cochabamba. 

FiNANCE. The law of September 14, 1908, 
made gold the standard of value and fixed a 
rate of 12.5 bolivianos silver as equivalent to a 
pound sterling, that is, par value of the bolivi- 
ano, 38.932 cents. The provisions of this law 
have not been fully carried out as the congress 
failed to provide the means to make it practi- 
cal; Bolivian gold is not yet in circulation, and 
only the British sovereign and the Peruvian 
libra are legal tender to an unlimited amount. 

The estimated revenue and expenditure for 
1912 were 17,237,100 and 17,356,552 "bolivianos 
respectively. The actual revenue was reported 
at 20,164,602 bolivianos. The 1913 budget 
showed estimated revenue 22,073,500 bolivianos, 
and estimated expenditure 25,258,450. The es- 
timated receipts were: Import duties, 10,387,- 
000 bolivianos; export duties, 4,971,500; im- 
ports, 2,444,500; other, 4,270,500. The larger 
avenues of expenditure: Ministry of commerce 
and finance, 8,496,435 bolivianos; war and 
colonization, 5,070,629; interior and fomento, 
4,055,045. The public debt in 1913 stood as fol- 
lows: Foreign, £473,600 (loan of 1908), £1,491, 
750 (loan of 1910), and £1,000,000 (loan of 
1913); internal, 5,467,610 bolivianos; floating, 
5,542,283 bolivianos. 

GOVERNMENT. The president, who, with twe 
vice-presidents, is elected for four years, is as 
sisted by a cabinet of six ministers. The legis- 
lative power is vested in a bicameral congress 
elected by direct vote; the Senate has 16 mem- 
bers elected for six years, and the Chamber of 
Deputies 75 members elected for four years. 
The president for the term beginning August 
14, 1909, was Eliodoro Villazón. His successor 
was Ismael Montes, who was inaugurated Au- 
gust 14, 1913. First vice-president, J. M. 

aracho, who had been second vice-president in 
the Villazón administration; second vice-presi- 
dent, José Carrasco. 

ARMY. An army of about 300 officers and 
4000 men on a peace basis is maintained which, 
in time of war, can be augmented to about 
85,000 men. National service is obligatory 
from the 21st to the 40th years, consisting of 
flve years with the active army, two of which 
are spent with the colors, five years in the 
first ban of the national guard, and ten years 
in the second ban of the national guard. The 
troops, which have been trained from time to 
time by French and German officers, comprise 
seven battalions of four companies each of in- 
fantry, one battalion of three companies of ma- 
chine gun troops, two regiments of four squad- 
rons each of cavalry, one division of two bat- 
teries each of four pieces of field artillery, one 
regiment of mountain artillery of two divisions 
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of two four-gun batteries each, a of 
mobilization whereby the country is divided into 
sections where groups of from 40 to 100 men 
are more or less developed. 


History 


THE New Present. In the presidential 
elections of May 1 the only candidate for the 
presidency was Sefior Ismael Montes, former 
minister to Paris. Señores Saracho and Car- 
rasco were elected vice-presidents. The retir- 
ing president, Sefior Eliodoro Villazón, made 
his farewell speech to Congress on August 5, 
dwelling with especial emphasis on the neces- 
sity for railway communications with Duenos 
Aires, for the achievement of which he had ne- 
gotiated a loan of $5,000,000 with the Crédit 
Mobile of Paris, and had arranged with the 
Argentine Republic for the construction of a 
railway from Quiaca to Tupiza. The president- 
elect, General Montes, assumed office a few days 


later and appointed the following ministers: 
Sr. Cupertino Arteaga, foreign relations; Sr. 
Claudio Pinilla, interior; Sr. Casto Rojas, 


finance; Sr. Placido Sanchez, justice; Sr. Carlos 
Calvo, education; Sr. Nestor Gutierrez, war. 
THE CoNGRESS. On October 23, the Chamber 
of Deputies passed a new banking law. There 
was also under consideration a new law pro- 
hibiting the importation of alcohol after Jan- 
uary 1, 1917. Numerous applications were re- 
ceived for permission to exploit the salt mines 
of the west. After almost a month of heated 
debate the Chamber of Deputies passed a bill 
in December giving to the national bank the 
exclusive right to issue paper money. 
MISTREATMENT OF ABORIGINES. It was re- 
ported in October that conditions in the north- 
ern part of Bolivia among the natives employed 
by concesstonaries to collect wild rubber were 
as scandalous as those unearthed in the course 
of the recent Putumayo investigation. The 
overnments of Great Britain and the United 
tates were said to be investigating the matter. 
In December it was stated that the Aborigines 
Protection Society would not at present pub- 
lish its charges relative to the cruel treatment 
of Bolivian natives, the delay being ascribed 
to diplomatie pressure. For further details, 
see PERU. 
FoREIGN AFFAIRS. The government was ac- 
tively engaged in an attempt to reach an under- 
standing with the neighboring state of Chile. 
Bolivia, as is well known, is extremely anxious 
to obtain an outlet on the Pacific, either from 
Chile or from Peru; and in pursuance of this 
ambition General Montes prope in the sprin 
of 1913, that Chile should cede the Pacific por 
of Arica to Bolivia, for compensation. This 
was not arranged, however, but by means of the 
La, Paz to Arica railway, Bolivian industry 
was given access to the Pacific Ocean, and the 
Chilean government, by way of concession, de- 
clared Arica a free port. Another valuable con- 
cession was obtained by Bolivia: the suspension 
of all storage charges at the Chilean port of 
Antofagasta for goods in transit to Bolivia. On 
May 3 a protocol was signed by representa- 
tives of Chile and Bolivia in accordance with 
article 13 of the treaty of peace and amity of 
1904, whereby the term of 15 years for the 
transfer of the Bolivian section of the La Paz 
to Arica railway by the government of Chile 
to Bolivia should be counted from May 3, 1913. 


BOLIVIA 


On October 28, Vice-President Carrasco paid a 
visit to Chile. 

BOLI-WEEVIL. See Corrow. 

BOOTS AND SHOES. The boot and shoe 
industry during the year 1913 was fairly pros- 
perous, as customers seemed willing to pay the 
rising prices required by the advancing cost 
of leather of all kinds Massachusetts con- 
tinued to maintain its pre&minence as the boot 
and shoe manufacturing State and statistics 
published during the year in & census of manu- 
factures showed that the production of boots 
and shoes, exclusive of cut stock and findings, 
had increased from $196,898,074, in 1911, to 
$209,489,037, in 1913, a gain of $12,590,963, or 
6.4 per cent. Lynn had replaced Brockton as 
the leading boot and shoe manufacturing centre 
in the United States, having gained in the year 
12.2 per cent., while Brockton had lost. Hav- 
erhill, also, had gained 11 per cent. in its out- 
put. The average earnings in these cities where 
the shoe industry flourished were considerably 
higher than in other cities, being for Brockton 
$639, Lynn $032, and Haverhill $612. In re- 
gard to 1913, unofficial estimates for the boot 
and shoe production of Lynn placed its value 
at between $37,000,000 and $38,000,000, as com- 
pared with $35,500,000 in 1912 and $33,500,000 


in 1911. Brockton also showed an important 
increase in 1913, as indicated by estimates 
from its leading newspapers. ere were 


shipped during the year 678,966 cases, a gain 
for the year of 20,651 cases over 1912, and the 
total value of the products for the year was 
$51,841,819, or a gain of $4,000,000 over 1912. 
The number of pairs in the shipments were 18,- 
190,042, an increase of 1,215,892 pairs over 1012. 
The prosperity of Brockton was further inter- 
esting, as the boot and shoe industry there was 
thoroughly organized, and labor union workers 
in 1913 numbered 12,520, as against 11,620 in 
1912. In Haverhill the output for 1913 was 
590,495 cases, an increase of 24,540 over 1912. 
This was the largest yearly production in the 
history of the city, standing for an average 
shipment of 11,471 cases, with a maximum 
shipment of 15,931 cases during the week of 
January 2, 1913. 

Pure SHOE LEGISLATION. The boot and shoe 
industry, like other lines of manufacture in the 
United States, was much concerned during 1913 
with “ pure fabric,” or, more specifically, “ pure 
shoe" legislation. At the end of 1913 it was 
stated that “pure shoe” laws had already 
been adopted by some 25 different States 
throughout the Union and that eight distinct 
measures of the same general nature were pend- 
ing in Congress. The general tendency of these 
statutes, or bills, was that shoes not made en- 
tirely of leather should be stamped *'adulter- 
ated," or, “substitute leather.” There were 
many different points of view to be considered 
in connection with such legislation. For ex- 
ample, it was claimed that where fibre coun- 
ters—the stiffening inserted above the heel of 
a shoe—were employed in 24 million pairs of 
shoes with a guarantee that the retail price of 
the shoes would be refunded if the counter did 
not outwear the shoes, only one pair in each 
143,000 was returned on account of the poor 
wearng qualities, a better record than was se- 
cured with all leather counters. Furthermore, 
it was said that there were not sufficient hides 
in the country to supply material for all leather 
shoes and that this deficiency amounted to at 
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least two million hides, not to mention the in- 
creasing cost of leather. The shoe dealers also 
claimed that the price of hides and leather was 
artificially stimulated by the interests and con- 
trol of the packing houses, and meat industry, 
and they asserted that they were in part re- 
sponsible for the “pure shoe” law agitated. It 
was further claimed that the retail price of shoes 
would rise to at least $10 per pair if such 
legislation was enforced, and while shoe deal- 
ers had no objection to the proper branding of 
shoes as all leather," or pure leather,” and 
to laws against misrepresentation in adver- 
tising, yet they claimed that to brand the or- 
dinary shoes of commerce that were furnishing 
satisfactory wear as “adulterated” or “ substi- 
tute leather” was unfair to them and against 
public interest. See LEATHER. 

BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA. See 
AUSTRIA-HUNGABY, passim. 

BOSTON, Mass. See Docks AND HARBORS, 

BOSTON AND RAILROAD. See 
RAILWAYS. 

BOSTON OPERA COMPANY. See Musto. 

BOSTON PORT IMPROVEMENT. See 
Docks AND HARBORS. 

55 SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. See 

USIC. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY. An institution of 

higher education, founded under the auspices 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Boston, 
in 1869. The total number of students en- 
rolled in the several departments of the univer- 
sity in the autumn of 1913 was as follows: Law 
school, 359; medical school, 117; theological 
school, 238; college of liberal arts, 758. The 
faculty numbered about 70. There were no 
noteworthy changes in the faculty during the 
year, and no noteworthy benefactions were re- 
ceived. The library contains about 10,000 vol. 
umes, but in addition, the university has the 
privilege of utilizing the facilities of the Bos- 
ton Public Library. 
. BOTANY.  NEcRoLooY. Among the botan- 
ists of note to die during the year were Lester 
F. Ward, long with the United States National 
Museum, Dr. A. Fischer, formerly professor of 
botany at Basel, and Robert Lindsey, curator of 
the botanic garden at Edinburgh, Scotland. Al- 
fred Russell Wallace, who shares with Darwin 
the theory of natural selection, died November 
7, 1913, aged 91 years. Dr. T. J. Burrill, noted 
as having discovered the cause of pear blight, © 
the first demonstrated bacterial disease of 
peus retired from active duty, and Dr. Wil- 
iam Trelease, formerly director of the Missouri 
Botanical Gardens, succeeded him at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Dr. L. Radlkofer, professor 
of botany at the University of Munich, has also 
retired. 

The Journal of Ecology was established in 
England to foster the study of ecology, the first 
number appearing in March, 1913, and La 
A de Phytopathologie began publication in 

pril. | 
. LEGISLATION. The principal legislation relat- 
ing to botanical matters was an amendment to 
the plant quarantine act of August 20, 1912, 
by which the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture is permitted to secure materiel for 
Investigation. Canada, Scotland. and Fngland 
have adopted measures to aid shippers in secur- 
ing the admission of plants and their products 
into the United States. In Pennsvlvania the 
legislature made an appropriation of $100,000 
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io continue the active measures for the con- 
trol of the chestnut blight, but the bill was 
vetoed on the acknowledged ground of its ut- 
ter insufficiency. The Congress appropriated 
$80,000 for continuing a study, by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, of the dis- 
ease and its control. Australia and South Af- 
rica have taken additional measures to pre- 


vent the introduction of plant diseases, and To- 


bago and Trinidad have adopted restrictive or- 
dinances. 

PLANT BREEDING. Great activity in plant 
breeding characterized the year 1913, many new 
forms being described and additional data given 
regarding the origin and character of others. 
Lancaster reported a bigeneric hybrid between 
Zephyranthes and Cooperia. Brown made a 
histological study of a number of hybrids and 
found that dominance in histological characters 
followed dominance in external characters. 
Von Tschermak gave additional data regard- 
ing the theory of factors as explaining phases 
of inheritance in stocks, peas, and beans. 
Stuart and Batchelor working independently 
with carnations found the commercial forms 
are heterozygous and when single and double 
forms are crossed segregations follow as would 
be expected under the Mendelian law. 

Edith Saunders found sap color in stocks due 
to two factors, the absence of either resulting 
in white. Keeble stated that gigantism in 
Primula is due to three factors and fluctuating 
variations ate due to the heterozygous state of 
one or more factors. Heribert-Nilsson claimed 
that Cnothera lamarckiana is a hybrid, and 
Davis seemed to confirm this belief. Gates found 
that some of the characters in the gigas group 
of G@nothera behave in a Mendelian ratio after 
they have arisen, but their appearance cannot 
be explained in this way. i 

Fruwirth brought together in a volume data 
regarding progress in plant breeding with a 
number of tropical and subtropical crops. Em- 
erson and East reported on the inheritance of a 
number of characters in maize. Collins believed 
there is imperfect segregation in maize and 
selection is required to establish a full ex- 
pression of their characters. East and Hayes 
gave an account of their experiments with maize 
and tobacco. Setchel and Goodspeed described 
a large number of Nicotiana hybrids, and Ga- 
brielle Howard claimed that inheritance in to- 
bacco can be explained by the Mendelian as- 
sumption of segregations. Passerini reported 
a mutant arising in a pure bred variety of wheat, 
and mutants of wild species of Solanum were 
produced by Heckel, Planchon, and Schi- 
korra that are similar to certain cultivated 
varieties of Solanum tuberosum. 

STUDIES or Sor. OrGANIsMs. Löhnis gave a 
comprehensive review of the progress in agri- 
cultural bacteriology to 1912. Brown claimed 
the vertical distribution of soil organisms is 
limited by aeration and toxic substances pro- 
duced during plant growth. Sharp found liv- 
ing bacteria in soils that had been kept closely 
stoppered in the laboratory for 25 to 33 years. 
McBeth showed the addition of small quantities 
of nitrogen often hastened nitrogen fixation. 
Hoffmann confirmed McBeth and Kellerman that 
nitrogen fixation is increased by the addition of 
carbohydrates to soil, the carbohydrates sup- 
plying energy. Lipman claimed nitrogen fixing 
organisms behave physiologically like alkali-re- 
sisting plants. Migula claimed that soil bacteria 
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in forests check their own activity by develop- 
ing acid from decaying leaves. Hutchinson 
found that bacteria in Indian soils may reduce 
nitrates without anaerobic conditions. Bottom- 
ley showed that Azotobacter and Pseudo- 
monas growing together fix more nitrogen than 
both grown separately, and Lyons claimed the 
same mutualism for cereal and leguminous 
crops. 

PLANT PHYSIOLOGY. Stäger found that bright 
warm weather induced the formation of pro- 
tandrous flowers in Geranium robertianum, pro- 
togynous ones in cool damp weather. Shantz 
found artificial shading had a greater effect on 
plant growth than temperature and moisture 
variation. Maximum growth occurred below 
the maximum of full illumination. Müntz 
claimed that assimilation was limited more by 
carbon dioxide supply than intensity of sun- 
light. A number of investigators found injuri- 
ous effects due to radium emanations, ultra- 
violet light, X-rays, etc., when the exposures 
were too strong or of long duration. Radio- 
active waters stimulate germination and growth. 

Experiments with electricity on plants showed 
that direct currents are less beneficial 
than alternating ones. Stone found electric 
discharges of high potential into the atmosphere 
stimulating to plant growth. Priestley and 
Vozüry reported increased crop production due 
to the same cause. Some interesting tem- 
perature relations were shown. Macfarlane 
found plant protoplasm shows a temperature 
adaptation from 200° to 100°C. Louguinine 
found the temperature of plants increases from 
the ground upward until an equilibrium is es- 
tablished. Buds have the highest temperatures 
of any parts of the plant. Freezing was 
found correlated with the density of cell sap 
and solutions of various salts were found to 
9915 protection against moderate degrees of 
cold. 

Osterhout believes the plasma membrane of 
plant cells is proteid and that anesthetics de- 
crease its permeability. Ruhland claimed that 
the movement of colloids indicates a protoplas- 
mic regulation of permeability. Leclerc du Sab- 
lon claimed anything that will cause contrac- 
tion will reduce permeability, and Dachnowski 
showed that the injury due to bog water is in 
proportion to the amount of absorption. Du- 
mont showed that permeable membranes may 
become semi-permeable through the absorp- 
tion of salts and remain so until the concen- 
tration within the cell is lowered. 

Briggs and Shantz elaborated a method 
of determining the water requirements of plants 
and found the amount of water required 
by various crops. Kearney found the presence 
of alkali increases the water requirements of 
plants. Cole demonstrated a method for the 
direct measurement of water movement in 
leaves. Seeliger found the maximum of trans- 
piration takes place in half-grown leaves. Lloyd 
claimed a relationship between stomatal open- 
ing and water loss by cotton plants and that the 
stomata are closed at night, open in the morn- 
ing, and again close about 11 o’clock. Living- 
ston found leaves have a greater water with- 
holding power at certain times of the day than 
at others. Ewart was unable to determine from 
experiments with trees whether water lifting 
power was due solely to the leaves or whether 
it was supplemented by other agencies. Renner 
claimed roots exert a passive relation to water 
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absorption and that water movement is due to 
transpiration, negative pressure, and lowerin 
of turgor in root cells. lere du Sablon foun 
increased transpiration in sumight is due to in- 
creased permeability of cells and not chlorophyll 
activity. 

Herlitzka claimed cholorophyll in living leaves 
exists in a colloidal state. Plester found in 
some species of plants that assimilation was 
pire than their green color would suggest. 

ight colored leaves were lower in respiration 
and assimilation, and red below green in both. 
Palladin claimed respiratory chromogens have an 
important function in respiration through their 
ability to absorb oxygen. Bokorny found that 
most toxic substances are stimulating to plants 
in low concentrations. Stoklasa synthesized 
carbohydrates through the influence of ultra- 
violet rays, and Moore and Webster synthesized 
aldehyde from colloidal uranium and iron hy- 
droxids in sunlight. Angelico and Catalano 
found undoubted evidence of formaldehyde in 
the sap of leaves. Molliard claimed cholrophyll 
plays a rôle in synthesizing proteids. Palladin 
and others found ammonia a transformation 
product in plants. Prianishnikov found amids 
were synthesized from ammonia by a number 
of species of plants. 

A number of investigators reported hy- 
drocyanic acid in plants and Peche suggested 
it has its origin in connection with the lere 
phyll of the pallisade parenchyma. Growth 
was found to depend upon  turgescence, 
and investigations showed the law of the 
minimum applies to the growth activities of 
most plants. Montemartini claimed phospho- 
rus plays an important part in reproductive 
processes and nutrition, and nitrogen in vege- 
tative development. Mameli claims manganese 
essential in chlorophyll formation. Gile found 
concentration of solutions more important in 
the lime-magnesia ratio of plants than their 
balancing. Osawa claimed seedlessness in citrus 
fruits is generally due to lack of fertile pollen 
grains and not the absence of normal em- 
bryo sacs. 

PLANT DISEASES. Investigations of a num- 
ber of nonparasitic causes of plant injuries 
were repo upon. Gatin gave additional 
evidence of the injury to plants by the 
ring roads. Crowther and Steuart found the in- 
jurious effect of city smoke could be detected 
to a distance of seven miles. Bokorny thought 
the injury attributed to tobacco smoke was due 
to the ammonia formed, while Crocker and 
Knight considered it was caused by carbon mo- 
noxide and ethylene gas. Averna Saccá claimed 
chlorosis of grapes, coffee, and other plants in 
Brazil is due to a lack of magnesium and not 
too much lime. Allard obtained evidence which 
he believed indicated the mosaic disease of to- 
bacco was due to a living organism, but Chap- 
man claimed it was due to a disturbance in the 
oxidases. 

The rust problem continued to be of interest, 
and Arthur, Kern, Deitel, Frazer, and others 
reported upon heterecious forms, while John- 
son described a number of unattached 
forms in the United States. Magnus de- 
scribed a number of geographic or 
races of Puccinia graminis. A disease of wheat 
and rye known as the foot disease, due to sev- 
eral species of fungi, among them Ophiobolus 
graminis, gave serious trouble in Europe. 
The timothy rust, only recently considered of 
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economic importance in the United States, was 
reported as spreading rapidly. The theory of 
Bolley that diminished yields of grain are in a 
great measure due to soil fungi received cor- 
roborative evidence in investigations conducted 
in Europe. ‘Lhe presence of rust pustules on 
grain was said by Eriksson to be of little sig- 
nificance in spreading infection, but Beauverie 
in France found the presence of the rust on 
the seed highly important. Attacks of Helmin- 
thospodium on grain were known for some 
time, and at least three species were said to 
attack barley in Wisconsin. 

The chestnut blight, which threatened the 
destruction of chestnut trees, is known to oc- 
cur from Merrimack County, N. H., to Al- 
bemarle County, Va., and westward to Living- 
ston County, N. Y., Warren County, Pa., and 
Randolph County, W. Va. The active control 
measures begun in Pennsylvania were aban- 
doned owing to a lack of sufficient funds. The 
United States Department of Agriculture con- 
tinued studies into the nature of the disease 
and means for its control. The fungus is now 
known as Endothia parasitica, and what is 
apparently the same fungus was recently re- 
ported from China, indicating the oriental ori- 
gin of the disease. The white pine blister blight 
( Peridermium pini), continued to be of inter- 
est, and its Cronatrium form on the currant has 
been reported from Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and New York. 

Potato diseases were troublesome in Europe, 
America, and Australia. The leaf roll, leaf 
curl, and black wart diseases gave most 
concern in Europe, especially in Germany and 
England, while the late blight became quite 
destructive in Australia. The leaf roll disease, 
the silver scurf (Spondylocladium atrovirens)' 
and the powdery scab due to Spongospora sub- 
terranea weré all reported as having been in- 
troduced from Europe into the United States. 
Two dry rots were described by Wilcox and 
Woollenweber as due to species of Fusarium, 
but they are believed to be the same. 

A large number of contributions to knowledge 
of diseases of fruit trees were made during 
the year. The fire or bacterial blight of pears 
and apples due to Bacillus amylovorus, in addi- 
tion to pome fruits, is known to attack plums, 
and it was reported as present in England and 
Italy. The American gooseberry mildew (Spha- 
rotheca mors-uve) proved very destructive 
in Europe, causing greater loss than in this 
country. Recent investigations of Shear, Tau- 
benhaus, and others showed that the ripe 
or bitter rots of many fruits attributed to 
many species of Glomerella could be reduced to 
a very few distinct forms. The brown rot fungus 
of peaches, plums, etc., attributed in this country 
to Sclerotinia fructicena, was proved identical 
with 8. cinerea of Europe. 

THE CowTROL OF PLANT DISEASES. Most of 
the experiments reported were in testing the ef- 
ficiency of Bordeaux mixture, lime-sulphur, and 
some new fungicides. A number of investiga- 
tors reported some injury to apples following 
spraying with Bordeaux mixture or lime-sulphur 
solution, Spraying with milk of lime soon after 


iological, Bordeaux mixture will reduce injury due to that 


cause. At the Illinois Experiment Station, Bor- 
deaux mixture was found the best general fungi- 
cide for the control of apple diseases. Lime- 
sulphur with lead arsenate gave excellent results 
in the control of apple scab. Brooks reported 
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similar results. For the control of peach 
diseases lime-sulphur gave uniformly good re- 
sults. 

Vermorel and Dantony claimed that the 
adhesiveness of Bordeaux mixture and other 
copper fungicides can be largely increased 
by the addition of gelatin to acid solutions and 
of casein to alkaline ones; where casein is not 
available skimmed milk may be substituted. 
Ewert reported that Bordeaux mixture exerts 
a protective as well as a fungicidal influence 
during periods of drought and strong sunshine. 
For some reason the use of Bordeaux mixture 
did not prove economically profitable in Aus- 
tralia for the control of potato diseases durin 
dry seasons. For the control of smut diseases o 
cereals, soaking for 4 to 6 hours in cool water 
followed by 10 to 15 minutes in hot water 42 
to 50° C. gave complete immunity to disease 
and there was no loss in vitality of the seed 

ain. 

See also CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASH- 
INGTON, Department of Botanical Research. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. Among the large number of 
botanical books which appeared during the year 
were, notably: W. Bateson, Problems of Ge- 
netics; J. C. Bose, Researches on Irritability of 
Plants; N. L. Britton, and A. Brown, lllus- 
trated Flora of Northern United States, Canada, 
etc. (revised and enlarged edition); W. F. 
Bruck, Plant Diseases, translated by J. R. Ains- 
worth-Davis; H. DeVries Gruppenweise Art- 
bildung; A. Engler, and E. Gilg, Syllabus der 
Pflanzenfamilien; H. Fittig, H. Scheneck, L. 
Jost, and G. Karsten, Lehrbuck der Botanik 
für Hochschulen; K. Goebel, Organographie der 
Pflanzen; W. F. Ganong, The Living Plant; 
P. Haas, and T. G. Hill Chemistry of Plant 
Products; E. W. D. Holway, North American 
Uredineæ; H. Klebahn, Grundzüge der allge- 
meinen Phytopathologie; A. Legault, Maladies 
cryptogamiques des Plantes Agricoles; F. W. 
Neger, Biologie der Pflanzen; J. K. Small, Flora 
of Southeastern United States, revised; F. L. 
Sargent, Plants and Their Uses; P. Sorauer, 
Handbuch der Pflanzenkrankheiten, third edi- 
tion; F. L. Stevens, The Fungi which caused 
Plant Diseases; E. Strasburger, Das Botanische 
Prakicum, fifth edition. 

A considerable number of nature study, secon- 
dary school, and agriculture books of botanical 
interest have been published, among them: G. F. 
Atkinson, Botany for High Schools; E. Bourcart. 
Insecticides, Fungicides, and Weedkillers; B. C. 
Buffum and D. C. Deaver, Sizty Lessons in 
Agriculture; J. Burt-Davy, Maize, its His- 
tory, Cultivation, and Uses; J. G. Coulter, 
Plant Life and Plant Uses; A. E. Knight, 
and E. Step, Popular Botany; D. D. Mayne, 
and K. L. Hatch, High School Agriculture ; 
Julia E. Rogers, The Book of Useful Plants; 
E. J. Russell, Soil Conditions and Plant Growth; 
C. M. Weed, Seeing Nature First; W. P. Wright, 
The New Gardening. . 

. BOUCICAULT,  AvBBEY. An American 
actor, died July 10, 1913. He was born in Lon- 
don in 1869, the son of Dion Boucicault. He re- 
ceived his education at the City of London 
School and at Eton College. In 1887 he removed 
to the United States, where in the same year he 
began his professional career in The Two 
Orphans with Kate Claxton. He then returned 
to London, where he played parts in several 
theatres. On returning to the United States 
again, he for some time supported Richard 
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Mansfield. He first attracted general attention 
in Oscar Wilde's play A Woman of No Impor- 
tance. Among other plays in which he took a 
prominent part were My Friend from India, 
The Ragged Regiment, Mistress Nell, and The 
lily. He also revived the most famous of 
the plays written by his father. Three years 
before his death he acted only occasionally on 
account of ill health. 


BOWDOIN COLLEGE. An institution for 
higher education at Brunswick, Me., founded in 
1794. In the autumn of 1912, there were 422 
students enrolled in the college, and the faculty 
numbered 86. The college includes the Medical 
School of Maine. Professor Henry L. Chapman, 
LL.D., professor of English literature and for 
many years senior professor of the college, 
died in 1913. The productive funds at the end 
of the college year 1912-13, amounted to $2,210,- 
503, and the income for the year 1912-13 to 
$153,151, There were in the library 105,389 
volumes. The president is William De Witt 
Hyde, S.T.D. 


BOWLING. Two new records were made in 
1913. The Flor de Knispel bowlers of St. Paul 
scored a total of 3006 pins for three games in 
the American Bowling Congress tournament at 
Toledo, and W. J. Knox of Philadelphia at the 
same tournament rolled a perfect score of 300, 
a feat never before accomplished. The results 
of the 13th annual A. B. C. tournament follow: 
Individual championship won by Earnest Peter- 
son of Columbus, Ohio, with & total of 1693; 
two-men team championship won by the Schultz- 
Koster combination of Newark, N. J., with a 
score of 1291; five-men team championship won 
by the Flor de Knispels of St. Paul with a 
total of 3006 pins; all-round championship won 
by George Herman of Cleveland with a score 
of 1972 and an average of 209.1. The seventh 
annual tournament of the National Bowling 
Association was held at Rochester. The winners 
and scores were: Individual, George Kumpf 
of Buffalo, 712; two-men team, Smith-Riddell 
of New York, 1259; flve-men team, Bronx Cen- 
trals of New York, 2938; all-round, James 
Smith of Brooklyn, 1928, and an average of 
214.2. 


BOWMAN, Epwarp Morris. An American 
musican and composer, died August 27, 1913. 
Born in Barnard, Vt., in 1848, he graduated 
from St. Lawrence University in 1856. He 
studied music under D. William Mason in 
New York, the piano under Franz Bendil in 
Berlin, and the orzan under Alexander Guil- 
ment in Paris and Sir Frederick Bridge in 
London. In 1866-7 he was organist at Trinity 
Chureh in New York, in the latter year leaving 
that position to become a teacher and conductor 
of music in St. Louis, where he remained for 
20 years, after which he was appointed organist 
and director of music at the Peddie Memorial 
Church in Newark, N..J. From 1891-5 he was 
professor and director of music in Vassar Col- 
lege. He was the founder and director of the 
Temple choir and the Temple orchestra of 200 
members. In May, 1900, he became director of 
the Calvary Baptist choir in New York City. 
He was a member of many musical associations 
and societies, and was the author of Bowman!a 
Weitzmann’s Manual of Musical Theology 
(1876), and Master Lessons in Piano Playing 


us He also contributed to musical joum 
nals 
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BOWMAN, Guy. See Socrarism, Great 
Britain. 

BOXING. In striking contrast to the year 
1912, when eight titles changed hands, no new 
champions appeared in the boxing arena in 1913. 
The list of champions therefore remains the 
same and includes: Jack Johnson, heavyweight; 
Willie Ritchie, lightweight; Johnny Kilbane, 
featherweight; Johnny Coulon, bantamweight. 
The middleweight and welterweight titles are 
still open. Jack Johnson took part in only one 
bout in 1913, that with “Jim” Johnson in 
France. The heavyweight champion broke his 
arm early in the contest, and had to be content 
with a draw. The French Federation of Boxing 
made an unsuccessful appeal during the year to 
the State Athletic Commission of New York to 
have Johnson’s title taken from him. The white 
heavyweight standing out most prominently at 
present is “Gunboat” Smith, who in 1913 de- 
feated Sam Langford and other aspirants for the 
championship. Georges Carpentier won the 
heavyweight champ nee of Europe by defeat- 
ing Bombardier Wells, the English title holder 
in one round. 

Boxing in New York State was put on a 
much sounder basis, although fewer bouts were 
held during the year. The receipts of the State 
commission were $45,000, or about $10,000 less 
than in 1912, and 116 licenses were issued. 

The championships of the A. A. U. were held at 
Boston, May 7. The results of the final bouts 
were: 108-pound class, Barney Snyder of Boston 
defeated Leo Kahn of New York; 115-pound 
class, T. L. Keagan of Boston defeated E. K. 
Orthe of New York; 125-pound class, W. 
Hitchen of Toronto defeated W. Ridge of Brock- 
ton; 135-pound clase, M. J. Crowley of Malden 
defeated Mike Sullivan of Boston; 145-pound 
class, Charles Askins of Boston defeated T. J. 
Barrett of St. Johne, N. B.; 158-pound class W. 
Barrett of New York defeated B. A. Lavelle of 
Boston; heavyweight class, A. J. Reieh of New 
York defeated W. F. May of the U. S. navy by 
default; 175-pound class, Joe Brown of Paw- 
tucket defeated Nap Boutillier of Boston. 

The winners of the Canadian championships 
were: 105-pound class, Wiilcams of Toronto; 115- 
pound class, Pacy of Toronto; 125-pound class, 
Hitcbens of Toronto; 135-pound class, Jackson 
of Toronto; 145-pound class, Harris of Toronto; 
158-pound class, J. Smith of Toronto; 
heavyweight class, W. L. Smith of Buffalo. 
The English amateur champions are: G. R. 
Baker, featherweight; A. Wye, bantamweight; 
F. Grace, lightweight; W. Bradly, middleweight; 
R. Smith, heavyweight. 

BOYCOTT. Dansury HaTTERS' Case. This 
famous case grew out of a strike by union 
batters employed by D. E. Loewe & Company of 
Danbury, Conn. July, 1902. The following 
year the company brought suit against Martin 
Lawler and 239 other members of the United 
Hatters of North America for maintaining a 
boycott in violation of the Sherman anti-trust 
law. The defense was taken up by the American 
Federation of Labor (q.v.), while the prosecu- 
tion was supported by the Anti-Boycott Society 
of America. In 1908 the Supreme Court handed 
down a verdict of interpretation, in which it 
was maintained that the acte charged consti- 
tuted a violation of the Sherman law. Late in 
1909 in the United States District Court at 
Hartford, a jury rendered a verdict for the 
plaintiff of $74,000. Treble damages were 
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awarded in accordance with the Sherman law. 
This verdict was set aside by the Court of 
Appeals; but in a new trial the jury late in 
1912 rendered a verdict for the plaintiff of 
$80,000 and cost, this sum being trebled. The 
case was then taken to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, which on December 18 
affirmed the judgment of the lower court. The 
plaintiff was awarded total damages of $272,- 
000. In its opinion the court said:—“That the 
anti-trust act is applicable to such combinations 
as are alleged in the complaint is no longer 
debatable. The law makes no distinction be- 
tween the classes, employers or employes, cor- 
porations or individuals. Rich and poor alike 
are included under its term. The Supreme 
Court particularly points out that, although 
Congress was frequently importuned to exempt 
farmers’ organizations and labor unions from 
its provisions, these efforts all failed and the 
act still remains. No one disputes the prop- 
osition that labor unions are lawful. All must 
admit that they are not only lawful but highly 
beneficial when legally and fairly conducted, but, 
like all other combinations irrespective of their 
objects and purposes, they must obey the law." 

BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA. An organi- 
zation founded in 1908, for the general purpose 
of training boys between the ages of 12 and 18 
in self-reliance, manhood, and good citizenship. 
The movement has shown great increase 
since its foundation. In February, 1913, 
commissions were granted to 935 assistant 
cout-masters, 3479 scout-masters, and 231 scout 
commissioners, making a total of 4645 commis- 
sions for the year, as compared with a total 
of 4360 for the previous year. Charters were 
granted to 188 local councils. It is estimated 
that in 1913, there were nearly 14,000 men more 
or less actively interested in the movement as 
members of the local councils, and committees 
in different parts of the country. The total 
membership of the society is estimated at about 
300,000. The Boy Scouts were brought into 
public eye in 1913 as a result of their efficient 
service on the field of Gettysburg, where they 
assisted veterans assembled there and performed 
other services. They have also rendered valu- 
able service in bringing about a safe and sound 
4th of July. In several States plans have been 
formulated wherby the Boy Scouts are actively 
coUperating in the efforts of State authorities 
to protect forests from fire and disease. These 
States include New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, 
North Dakota, Massachusetts, Michigan, and 
others. Organizations of the Boy Scouts have 
been formed in Hawaii, Porto Rico, and in the 
Philippine Islands. The honorary president is 
Woodrow Wilson, honorary vice-presidents Wil- 
liam H. Taft, and Theodore Roosevelt, president 
Colin H. Livingstone, chief scout Earnest 
Thompson Seton, national scout commissioner 
Daniel Carter Beard, treasurer George D. Pratt, 
chief scout executive James E. West. 

An organization called the American Boy 
Scouts was started in 1910 by W. R. Hearst as 
a military movement. Mr. Hearst later gave 
up the work and the name was changed to the 
United States Boy Scouts. It is localed chiefly 
to New York City. 

BRADY, ANTHONY NICHOLAS. An Ameri- 
can capitalist, died July, 1913. He was of Irish 
descent, but born at Lille, France, 1843. Shortly 
after his birth, his parents came to the United 
States and settled in Troy, N. Y. At an early 
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age he was obliged to provide for himself, and 
found work in Albany as cashier in a 
hotel, studying in his scant leisure. In 
1864 he opened a tea store in Albany, and 
his experiment was so successful that he soon 
opened other stores until he had a chain of 
them in Albany, Troy, and other neighboring 
cities, In the meantime he was attracted to the 
business of paving and building contracting; 
went to work at it; made contracts with the cit 
for paving the sewers; and was very successful. 
His work for the city drew his attention to the 
question of lighting, and he studied the water- 
gas process. To carry out his plans in this 
connection, large capital was necessary, and he 
interested Roswell P. Flower, afterwards gov- 
ernor of New York, and Edward Murphy, later 
United States senator for New York. With 
them and with E. C. Benedict he formed a 
syndicate which purchased the Albany gas 
plants and became one of the most successful 
corporations of its kind in the country. His 
next step was the acquisition of toe gas com- 
panies in Troy, and of the control of all the 
gas companies in Chicago and certain other 
cities. A successful venture in the oil business 
in Ohio followed. Electricity as a motive power 
for street railways then absorbed him, and he 
and his friends took over the horse-car lines 
in Albany and Troy and turned them into 
trolley lines. He then came to New York City 
and got control of the Bronx trolley lines and 
the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company; and he 
consolidated the New York city surface 
ear lines and made similar consolidations in 
Washington, Philadelphia, and other cities. 
He was a director, trustee, or officer in over a 
hundred important corporations; an art collect- 
or, whose collections included many important 
pictures; and a collector of books. 


BRADY, JAmes H. United States senator 
(Republiean) from Idaho. He was born in 
Pennsylvania, in 1802, and when a child re- 
moved with his parents to Kansas. He was 
educated in the public schools and in the Leaven- 
worth Normal College, and for three years he 
taught school, afterwards editing & newspaper 
for two years. In 1895 he removed to Idaho, 
where he became largely interested in the devel- 
opment of irrigation and in farming. He was 
nominated by acclamation for governor of the 
State and elected in 1908. He is president of 
the Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress. In 
1913 he was elected to the Senate to flll the 
unexpired term of the late Senator Heyburn. 
His term of office expires March 3, 1916. 

BRANDEIS, Lovis DrMBITZ (1850—). An 
American lawyer and publicist, born at Louis- 
ville, Ky. He was educated in Louisville, at 
Dresden, Germany, and in law, at Harvard. 
Though successful in the practice of his pro- 
fession, be became more widely known through 
his interest in economic, social, and political 
problems. He was one of the earliest advocates 
of the adoption of a radical policy of conser- 
vation by the errima supporting Gifford 
Pinchot (q.v.) in the latter's attack on R. A. 
Ballinger (q.v.), and acting as counsel for 
Luther R. Glavis in the Ballinger-Pinchot in- 
vestigation. In 1910 he appeared for the ship- 
pers in the hearing held before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission relative to an increase 
in the freight rates asked for by the railroads. 
He was also counsel (for the people) during the 
proceedings involving the constitutionality of 
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the Oregon and Illinois ten-hour laws for women, 
and in the New York garment-workers’ strike of 
1910 he was chairman of the arbitration board. 
The various inquiries and investigations into 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road in 1912-13 brought from him a vigorous 
denunciation of the road’s administration. He 
is author of many articles on public franchises, 
wage-earners’ life insurance, and other economic 
subjects, and of contributions to legal reviews. 

BRANNER, JOHN Casper. An American 
geologist and educator; in 1913 elected president 
of Leland Stanford Junior University. He was 
born in New Market, Tenn., in 1850, and grad- 
uated from Cornell University with the degree 
of B. S. in 1874. He took graduate studies at 
Indiana University in 1885, receiving the de- 
gree of Ph. D. From 1875-77 he was & geolo- 

ist of the Imperial Geological Commission of 

razil, and in the year following, was engineer 
and interpreter for a mining company in that 
country. He was special botanist of the United 
States Department of Agriculture in South 
America in 1880-81, and in 1882-83 was agent 
for this department. From 1883-85 he was 
topographic geologist for the geological survey 
of Pennsylvania. In the latter year he was 
appointed professor of geology at Indiana Uni- 
versity, serving until 1892. For the greater 
part of this period, he was also State geolo- 
gist of Arkansas. He was appointed professor 
of geology at Leland Stanford Jr. University 
in 1892, and in 1898-09 was acting president. 
From the last-named year until his election as 
president he was vice-president of this univer- 
sity. In 1899 he was director of the Branner- 
Agassiz expedition to Brazil. Following the 
earthquake in California in 1896, he was a 
member of the California Earthquake Commis- 
sion. He was special assistant to the geologi- 
cal survey in Brazil in 1907-08, and in 1911 was 
director of the scientifle expedition of that 
country. He was an associate editor of the 
Journal of Geology and the author of many 
publications relating to Brazil, geology, and 
physical geography. 

BRAZIL, UNrrED STATES or. A federal re- 
lic of South America. The capital is Rio de 
Janeiro. 

AREA AND POPULATION. The area of Brazil, 
not known with accuracy, is estimated at 8,550,- 
000 square kilometers (3,301,155 square miles). 
The estimated population in 1912 was 24,000,- 
000; another estimate placed it at 25,000,000. 
These figures include Acre territory (acquired 
from Bolivia in 1902), whose estimated area is 
191,000 square kilometers (73,745 square miles) 
and population about 70,000. The census of 
1900 returned 17,318,556 inhabitants, and that 
of 1890, 14,333,915. The census to be taken in 
1910 was omitted on account of lack of funds. 
In January, 1913, Rio de Janeiro had 975,782 
inhabitants. In 1912 the population of So 
Paulo was estimated at 400.000; Bahia, 350,- 
000; Belem de Par&, 100,000; Porto Alegre, 
100,000; Curityba, 60,000. Much uncertainty 
exists as to municipal populations; the follow- 
ing figures may indicate approximately the rel- 
ative size of important cities: Recife (Per- 
nambuco), 150.000; Mangos, 80.000; Fortaleza 
: oo , 50,000; Nichtheroy, 50,000; Santos, 

Immigrants in 1912 numbered 180,182. In 
1907 the number of immigrants was 67, 787; 
1908, 94,695; 1909 85,410; 1911, 135,967. The 
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immigrants of 1912, of whom 124,612 were ag- 
riculturists, included 76,530 Portuguese, 35,- 
492 Spaniards, 31,785 Italians, 9193 Russians, 
7302 Syrians, etc., 5733 Germans, 3045 Austro- 
Hungarians, 2909 Japanese, 1513 French, and 
1077 British. 

EpucaTion. The greater part of the popula- 
tion is illiterate, but in recent years primary in- 
struction has made considerable progress. In 
his annual message of 1913 the president stated 
that the government was giving great attention 
to education and was establishing many schools 
equipped in modern drin In 1910 there were 
12,221 primary schools, with 634,539 6 
(352,418 boys and 282,121 girls). the 
schools, 2608 were municipal, 6918 government, 


and 2695 private. Secondary schools in 1909 Sugar 


numbered 327, with 30, 258 pupils. There is no 
university in Brazil, but various institutions 
offer some opportunity for technical and pro- 
fessional instruetion. | 
PRoDucTION. Vast areas of Brazil are un- 
settled and some even unexplored. In the 
settled districts agriculture is the principal 
source of wealth. Coffee is the leading crop, 
grown chiefly in the state of São Paulo, but 
also in the states of Rio de Janeiro and Esperito 
Santo and to some extent in Minas Geraes. 
Rubber, gathered in the Amazon valley, ranks 
next to coffee in export value. In 1913 there 


appeared to be some reason to suspect that Fran 


rubber collection in various Brazilian districts 


is carried on under conditions analogous to P 


those which obtained in the Putumayo region 
of Peru, where murder, mutilation, and other 
atrocities were, and perhaps continue to be, 
perpetrated on the natives. Brazil is one of 
the chief sources of the world’s supply of cacao, 
which is pied almost wholly in Bahia; this 
state leads also in the production of tobacco. 
Other important crops are sugar, produced es- 
pecially in Pernambuco, cotton, rice, corn, 
yerba maté, and bananas. Stock-raising is fos- 
tered by the government, and large numbers of 
cattle are raised in parts of Matto Grosso, 
Minas Geraes, São Paulo, and Rio de Janeiro. 
Many districts of the republic are rich in min- 
erals, but mining is not widely developed. 
There is some production of gold, manganese, 
gems, and monazite sand. 

The leading manufacture is cotton cloth. In 
1910 there were 194 cotton mills; spindles num- 
bered 761,816 and looms 27,958; the consump- 
tion of cotton was 34,607 metric tons. In 
June, 1912, the number of industrial establish- 
ments in the country was 3664, with a capital 
of 727,719,771 milreis (paper), an annual out- 
put of 811,798,008 milreis, and 168,764 em- 
ployes. The values of certain Brazilian manu- 
factures are reported as follows for 1911: Cot- 
tons, 139,567,000 milreis; woolens, 11,375,000; 
sugar, 74,045,000; dried meat, 38,800,000; boots 
and shoes, 32,066; beer, 24,602,000; sacking, 22,- 
390,000; tobacco, 21,763,000; matches, 21,475,- 
000; hats, 17,384,000; tanned leather, 15,861,- 
000; lard, 13,545,000; wooden furniture, 12,- 
010,000; earthenware, etc., 10,906,000. 

Commerce. In the special trade imports 
and exports of merchandise are stated as fol- 
lows, in thousands of pounds sterling: 


1903 1907 1909 1910 1911 1 
. . 24.208 40.528 37,139 47.872 52.822 63.4 
. 36,888 64,177 63,724 63,092 66,839 74,649 


—— — — — 
1913—8 
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The leading imports include iron and steal 
manufactures, machinery, railway materials, 
cotton goods, flour, coal, wine, arms and am- 
munition, codfish, kerosene, jerked beef, and pa- 
per. The weight in metric tons, and the value 
in thousands of pounds sterling, are as follows 
for the principal exports: 


1000 £ 1000 kgs. 1000 £ 
1910 1911 1912 1912 1912 

Coffee ........ 26,696 5,468 724,818 40,401 46, 558 
Rubber 24,64 36,547 42,286 15,057 16,095 
Hides ......... 1,73 21,832 36,255 1,799 2,012 
Maté ......... 1,9 61,834 62,880 1,983 2,108 
Tobacco ...... 1,007 18,489 24,706 965 1,434 
Cacao ......... 1,883 34,994 30,468 1,641 1,530 
Cotton ........ 893 14,647 16,774 979 1,037 
Peltry (raw).. 692 2,19 3,189 648 758 

S 679 36,208 4,721 409 56 


Coffee export, in metric tons, prior to 1911: 
1903, 775,634; 1904, 601,472; 1905, 649,230; 
1906, 837,949; 1907, 940,840; 1908, 759,507; 
1909, 1,012,842; 1910, 583,524. 

The special trade by eountries is reported 
as follows, in thousands of pounds sterling: 


Imports Exports 
1911 1912 1911 1912 
United Kingdom....15,344 15,970 10,040 8,868 
Germany ....cccccsos 870 10,909 9,703 10,685 
United States....... 7,045 9,899 23,810 29,201 
* . 4,672 6,710 5,289 7,808 
Argentina .......... 4,025 4, 757 2,630 2,928 
ort u gal 2.841 3.002 30 158 
Belgium „208 3, 414 1,008 2,002 
Italy ois. osese 1,926 2,489 770 843 
Uruguayyuy 1,174 5588 913 856 
Austria-Hungary 776 904 8,46 3,757 
Netherlands ........ 889 474 5,439 4,729 
Total, including 
other ......... .. 52,822 63,425 66,839 74,649 


In 1912 the percentage of imports from the 
United Kingdom was 25.2, and of exports 
thereto 11.9; Germany, 17.2 and 14.3; United 
States, 15.6 and 39.1; France, 9.0 and 9.8; 
Argentina, 7.5 and 3.9; Belgium, 5.4 and 2.7; 
Portugal, 4.7 and 0.2; Italy, 3.9 and 1.1; Uru- 
guay, 2.5 and 1.1; Austria-Hungary, 1.4 and 
5.0; Netherlands, 0.7 and 6.3. 

In 1910 there entered at the ports 5509 for- 
eign vessels, of 13,591,515 tons (of which 4638, 
of 12,243,862 tons, steam), and 16,834 Brazil- 
ian vessels, of 7,813,659 tons (of which 10,544, 
of 6,647,349 tons, steam); total, 22,343 vessels, 
of 21,405,174 tons (of which 15,182, of 18,891,- 
211 tons, steam). 'The merchant marine in 
1911 consisted of 238 steamers, of 130,582 tons 
net, and 290 sail, of 60,728 tons net. 

COMMUNICATIONS. On December 31, 1911, 
the total length of railway in operation was 
22,287 kilometers. During 1912, 787 kilo- 
meters were opened to traffic, making the total 
at the end of the year 23,074 kilometers (14,337 
miles). It is of interest to note that the ex- 
tension of Brazilian railways increased from 
9973 kilometers in 1890 to 12,967 in 1895, 
15,316 in 1900, 16,780 in 1905, 21,446 in 1910, 
22,287 in 1911, and 23,047 in 1912. The fol- 
lowing table, relating to the end of 1911, shows 
in kilometers (1) lines belonging to and man- 
aged by tae federal government, (2) lines be- 
longing to the federal government and farmed, 
(3) lines conceded by the federal government 
with guarantee of interert, (4) lines conceded 
by the federal governmeit without guarantee 
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of interest, and (5) lines belonging to the 
states of Para, Pernambuco, Bahia, Rio de Ja- 
neiro, São Paulo, Paraná, Santa Catharina, 
Rio Grande de Sul, and Minos Geraes; a in- 
dicates lines in operation, b lines under con- 
struction, and c lines for which studies had 


been approved. 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
4242 3,343 7.462 3,146 1,788 6,391 
PBS 438 2,482 255 198 684 
„ . 435 2,281 837 1.259 259 


In 1912 the Madeira-Mamoré railway was 
completed the total length being 364 kiloemters. 
This line is of great commercial importance to 
Matto Grosso, Acre territory, and Bolivia. 

FiNANCE. The value of the gold milreis is 
54.6 cents, of the paper milreis about 32 cents, 
fluctuating between 31.5 cents and 33.5 cents. 
The budget submitted to the congress for 1913 
showed estimated revenue of 125,792, 000 milreis 
gold and 345,243,000 milreis paper; estimated 
expenditures, 80,861,000 gold and 431,374,000 
paper. For 1912 the revenue was reported at 
137,096,000 milreis gold and 381,694,000 milreis 
paper; for 1911, 122,903,000 gold and 354,419,- 
000 paper. Public debt, December 31, 1912: 
Foreign, £81,477,520 and 299,032,000 francs; 
iuternal, 685,289,600 milreis paper. The float- 
ing debt at the end of 1911 amounted to 256,- 
546,647 milreis paper. Paper money in circu- 
lation at the end of 1912, 607,025,525 milreis. 
At this same date convertible notes in circula- 
tion amounted to 396,415,230 milreis paper. 
In 1912 the interest on the foreign debt was 
£4,178,292; on the internal debt, 33,640,609 
milreis paper. 

Navy. In 1913 the navy included: Two 
modern battleships (Sdo Paulo and Minas Ger- 
aes), aggregating 38,500 tons; two armored 
coast guards, 6320; two scout cruisers ( Rio 
Grande and Bahia), 0200; one protected cruis- 
er (Barroso), 3450; one old battleship (Riach- 
uelo), 5700; two second-class cruisers, 5840; 
three torpedo cruisers, 3090; ten modern de- 
stroyers, 6500. In addition there were two 
school ships, river gunboats, dispatch boats, 
old torpedo craft, etc. Of the foregoing vessels, 
the two modern battleships, the two scout 
eruisers, and the ten destroyers were built in 
pursuance of the naval programme of 1907. 
The programme was to be completed with a 
third battleship, the Rio de Janeiro, which was 
launched at Elswick, January 22, 1913. She 
has a displacement or 27.500 tons and carries 
fourteen 12-inch guns. There was considerable 
delay in her construction, owing to changes 
in design; and she appears to have been finally 
unsatisfactory, a8 in the autumn of 1913 the 
government announced that the battleship did 
not harmonize with the fleet and would be sold. 
The principal characteristics of the Sdo Paulo 
and Minas Geraes are: Designed speed, 21 
knots; displacement, 19.250 tons; length be- 
tween perpendiculars, 500 feet; beam, 95.5 
feet; draft, 25 feet; battery, twelve 12-inch 
and twenty-two 4.7-inch guns; maximum thick- 
ness of armor belt, 9 inches. 

ARMY. The Brazilian army, as organized, 
is based on compulsory service between the 
ages of 21 and 44, and consists of an active 
army with its reserve, in which the recruit 
‘Spends nine years. The permanent army is 
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composed mainly of volunteers and any defi- 
ciency is made good by lot. A reserve is 
maintained which each year undergoes a pe- 
riod of training of four weeks. There is also 
a reserve of the second line to which men are 
called for training for various periods, and 
a national guard and its reserve. On a peace 
basis the actual strength of the permanent 
army is about 18,000 men, while on a war basis 
the strength is estimated at about 500,000, al- 
though the full effect of the legislation govern- 
ing the army was uncertain. The law fixing the 
total strength for 1913 put the figure for 
the rank and file at 31,825, distributed among 
the units on & minimum establishment basis. 
This law also gave authority to call out re- 
servists for mancuvres up to the number of 20,- 
000. The active forces include fifteen regiments 
of infantry of three battalions each, twelve bat- 
talions of chausseurs, five companies of three 
sections of three pieces each of machine 
gun troops, and twelve sections each with three 
pieces. The cavalry consists of nine regiments of 
the line divided into four squadrons, three regi- 
ments of independent cavalry divided into four 
squadrons, five regiments of brigade divided into 
two squadrons each, and five platoons. The artil- 
lery includes five regiments of field artillery, 
formed of three divisions of three four-gun 
batteries, five six-gun batteries of howitzers, 
three divisions of horse artillery, divided into 
three four-gun batteries each, oes groups of 
mountain artillery each of three four-gun bat- 
teries, nine battalions of fortress artillery, of 
which three have six batteries each and six 
two batteries each, six batteries of independent 
fortress artillery, five parks and fifteen columns 
of ammunition. The engineers consist of five 
battalions, each of four companies, and there 
are five squadrons of the train. The Brazil- 
ian army is divided into troops of occupation 
and independent troops, there being for each 
group a separate organization. The territo- 
rial divisions on which the organization is 
based are as follows: I. Amazonas. II. Grao- 
Para. III. Maranhao et Piauhv. IV. Ceara 
et Rio-Grande-do-Norte. V. Parahyba et Per- 
nambuco. VI. Alagoas et Sergvre. VII. Ba- 
hia et Espirito-Santo. VIII. Minas Geraes. 
TX. Rio de-Janeiro. X. Sio-Paulo et Goyaz. 
XI. Paraná et Santa Catharina. XII. Rio- 
Grande-do-Sul. XIII. Matto Grosso. 
GovERNMENT. The federal Congress consists 
of the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. 
Senators, 63 in number, are elected by direct 
vote for nine years, three for each state and 
the federal district. There are 212 deputies, 
elected for three years. The president is elect- 
ed for four years by direct vote and is not eligi- 
ble for the succeeding term. He is assisted by 
& cabinet of seven ministers appointed by and 
responsible to himself. The president in 1913 
was Marshal Hermes da Fonseca, elected March 
2 and inaugurated November 15, 1910; vice- 
president, Wenceslao Braz Pereira Gomes; min- 
ister for foreign affairs, Lauro Severiano Muller. 
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PRESIDENTIAL MrssAGE. On May 5 Presi- 
dent Hermes da Fonseca delivered a message 
to the federal Congress reviewing the recent 
work of his government in the establishment 
of well-equipped schools, the support of demon- 
stration farms, the inspection of cattle, the pro- 
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motion of agriculture, the fostering of the rub- 
ber industry, and the protection of Indians. 
In his opinion it was exceedingly important to 
complete the work of Baron Rio Branco in 
the further demarcation of the frontiers of 
French and Dutch Guiana. He congratulated 
himself on the satisfactory solution of the 
coffee valorization question, and expressed 
a desire to reach an agreement with Italy about 
the subsidized steamship lines. 

RUBBER INDUSTRY. Great concern was 
delt about the rubber industry, the second 
largest export industry of the country. Owing 
partly to the competition of cheap “ plantation 
rubber? from the far East, the rubber market 
was glutted and a crisis ensued. The federal 
government responded to the emergency by en- 
acting measures designed to facilitate the trans- 
portation and stimulate the production of Bra- 
zilian rubber. On June 6 an important agree- 
ment was made between the federal minister 
of agriculture, the state of Para, and the 
rubber defense committee, for the reduction of 
the tax burdens on the industry. The state of 
Para agreed to reduce the export tax on rubber 
10 per cent, annualiy for five years, and to 
invest 5 per cent. of the income from the 
rubber tax on the improvement of the means of 
transportation. The transportation and navi- 
pon companies, conciliated by promises of a 
arger volume of business, granted large re- 
ductions in their rates. In return, the federal 
government contracted to create an experiment 
station and rubber-refinery at Belem, Para, to 
build railways into the interior, to encourage 
industry and agriculture in the state of Para, 
and to build an immigrants’ hotel for the encour- 
agement of immigration to Para. | 

The government took further occasion for the 
exposition of its plans for the development of 
industry in a naturai rubber exposition, opened 
at Rio de Janeiro on October 12. 

MISCELLANEOUS. Sr. Belfort Viera was suc- 
ceeded as secretary of the navy by Sr. Alexan- 
drino Alencar; it was reported that the new 
head of the marine department would sell the 
dreadnought Rio de Janeiro, then in process 
of construction by a British flrm.—The new 
minister of finance, Sr. Rivadovia de Cunha 
Correa, prepared a budget in which expendi- 
tures of 93,385 milreis gold, plus 433,253 mil- 
reis paper, were more than balanced by esti- 
mated revenues of 132,584 milreis gold and 372,- 
046 milreis paper. It was strongly recom- 
mended by the president that of the total rev- 
enue, about a million and a quarter, gold, 
should be set aside to purchase the equipment 
of the Amazon Wireless Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Company (American) in accord with the 
policy of ‘government ownership of telegraph 
lines.—The secretary of education submitted to 
Congress a plan for the establishment of libra- 
ries in the capitals of all the states. A national 
congress of instruction was opened at Bahia, 
on July 4. At that same city, by the way, 
extensive harbor facilities had just been created. 
On February 1, the minister of agriculture 
concluded with the society for trade, industry, 
and agriculture a contract which provided for 
the importation and settlement of 10,000 Euro- 
pean immigrant families.—According to a de- 
cision of the federal courts, the government 
was to turn over the imperial crown of the 
former monarchy to the present representative 
of the house of Braganza. 
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Tue Comina Exxcrions. Before the close of 
the year the various political groups began 
to prepare for the general elections, which will 
take place on March 1, 1914. The Republican- 
Conservatives put forward Sr. Wenceslao Braz 
for president, and Sr. Urbano dos Santos for 
vice-president. The Liberals, who at present 
form the opposition minority, nominated Sr. 
Ruy Barbosa for president, and Sr. Alfredo 
Ellis for vice-president. 

FoREIGN RELATIONS, Relations between the 
United States and Brazil were somewhat 
strained as a result of the action filed by the 
Taft administration against the Brazilian val- 
orization committee as the result of a contro- 
versy regarding the coffee trade. During the 
dispute 932,000 bags of coffee were held in New 
York. The most serious consequences of the 
misunderstanding was the suspension on April 
9 of the preferential tariff. on American prod- 
ucts. The loss to American exporters can be 
appreciated when one recalls that the prefer- 
ence shown to American goods had amounted 
to thirty per cent. of the customs duty on 
flour, and twenty per cent. on typewriters, ce- 
ment, corsets, clocks, watches, etc. During the 
brief period of suspension the loss to American 
manufacturers amounted to about $250,000 on 
flour alone. The valorization suit was speedily 
dismissed by the United States, and in the hope 
of establishing more friendly relations, the 
Secretary of State invited the Brazilian minis- 
ter of foreign affairs to visit Washington. Bra- 
zil responded by restoring the preferential tar- 
iff and sent Dr. Lauro S. Müller to repay the 
friendly visit made by Hon. Elihu Root in 1906. 
For more than a month, from June 10 to July 
16, Dr. Müller attended banquets and base- 
ball games, luncheons, and receptions. At a 
banquet on July 10 Mr. Bryan eloquently com- 
mented on the significance of the visit and 
said, “I am sure this visit has convinced our 
guest of the genuine good will the American 
people feel toward his country, and all that 
concerns that nation. I want to tell the presi- 
dent and the people of Brazil that we are at- 
tached to that country by all the closest bonds 
of friendship, and I believe Dr. Müller's visit 
will be fruitful in future visits, fruitful in 
commerce, and fruitful in the splendid friend- 
ships that bind these two republics together.” 
The government of Brazil was no less courteous. 
On June 14, Sefior Alemeda, speaking in the 
Brazilian Senate, said, “Our foreign minister 
represents the high ideals of all South America 
in its efforts toward guaranteeing peace and 
general fraternization amongst ‘the nations of 
this continent.” During the course of this ex- 
change of cordialities. it was remarked that the 
United States was Brazil’s best customer for 
coffee and rubber, and that in 1912 the United 
States attracted more than one-fourth of Bra- 
zils foreign trade—$189,789,604 out of a total 
of $670,212,140. 

A protocol signed with Peru arranged for 
the organization of & commission to survey the 
frontier, in accordance with the treaty of de- 
marcation of September 8, 1909. Extradition 
and arbitration conventions with Bolivia, and 
an arbitration agreement with Italy, were con- 
cluded. The Portuguese government sent a del- 
egate to Rio de Janeiro to negotiate a treaty 
of peace and amity with Brazil. On May 9, 
plenipotentiaries of Brazil and Uruguay signed 
& convention establishing a new frontier line 
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between the two republics on the river San 
Miguel. Uruguay recognized Brazilian naviga- 
tion rights on the river, which has heretofore 
been exclusively Uruguayan. 

BREAD. See Foop AND NUTRITION. 

BREEDING. See STOcCK-RAISING, and Bi- 
OLOGY. 

BRETHREN, CHURCH OF THE (also known 
as Dunkers or Dunkards). There are three 
groups of this denomination—the  Conserva- 
tives, Progressives, and the Old Order. The 
first are the most numerous, numbering in the 
United States in 1913 95,000 communicants, 
938 churches, and 3066 ministers. The Pro- 
gressive branch is second in point of number. 
This had, in 1913, 20,394 communicants, 215 
churches, and 192 ministers. The Old Order 
had about 4000 communicants, 72 churches, and 
218 ministers. The Conservative branch main- 
tains ten colleges and has one of the largest 
denominational training houses in the West af 
Elgin, Ill. It carries on missionary work in 
Europe and in India and China. The national 
conference of the denomination was held at 
Winona Lake, Ind., in June, 1913. The Pro- 

essive brethren maintained a college and pub- 
ishing house at Ashlin, Ohio. In addition to 
these „ there is also a small body known 
as the Seventh-Day German Brethren, which has 
about 250 communicants, 11 churches, and 8 
ministers. It is found in the vicinity of 


Ephrata, Pa. 
BREWING. See Liquors. 
BRICK. See CLAY-woRKING INDUSTRIES. 


BRIDGES. Bridge construction during 1918 
was active especially in the United States and, 
at the same time, many steps were taken towards 
improving practice and carrying on investi- 

ations for increased construction and efficiency 
in the long structures required. The making of 
lofty steel buildings and bridges now forms 
an important industry in the United States and 
the value of such structures erected in the United 
States in 1912 was estimated at over $400,000,- 
000. an amount that was exceeded probably b 
10 per cent. in 1913. It is, of course, impossible 
to distinguish between the amount of material 
going into bridges from that used for lofty 
buildings and similar structural work, but in 
bridge building, especially, there was manifested 
a continual demand for the use of the newer 
steels where nickel, vanadium, and other metals 
enter into the composition to give increased 
strength notwithstanding the fact that this is 
attended at greater cost. In this way the 
strength of the members of a bridge structure 
could be increased without increasing the weight, 
and this made "possible longer spans whose 
weight, of course, had been the leading impedi- 
ment hitherto to any increase in length. T- 
thermore in these new steels the effect of impact 
in very long spans is reduced so that higher 
unit strains can be used and types of construc- 
tion subject to considerable vibration and de- 
flection in short spans can be applied to longer 
spans with safety and efficiency. As a result 
it was suggested that the suspension type of 
structure could be used for spans longer than 
those in existence without any increase in the 
present size of individual members. 

Perhaps the boldest conception of the year 
was involved in the preliminary designs and 
estimates prepared for an eight-track 3880-ft. 
suspended span across the North River at New 
York to carry railroad, electric, and highway 
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traffic into New York City. An estimate of 
$42,000,000, for its construction was made by 
the promoters, but no positive action toward 
the adoption of the plans was taken. As regards 
actual construction, however, the most impor- 
tant bridge work was the 1800-ft. span of the 
$9,000,000 super-structure of the Quebec 
bridge. This was the largest span yet to be 
undertaken and probably no bridge ever de- 
signed or constructed had involved more research 
and investigation, particularly in view of the 
failure of the former structure at this site 
while under constr ction. Large scale carbon 
and nickel steel models of the members were 
tested to obtain an adequate idea of the ultimate 
strength of the alloy steel used and the engi- 
neers expressed their satisfaction at the efficiency 
of the connections and the details of construc- 
tion provided for this structure. A bridge shop 
at Montreal was equipped for the construction 
of the Quebec bridge: the plant and machin- 
ery were both of the highest grade and 
of an unusual capacity, so that pieces up 
to 90 feet in length and 140 tons in weight 
could be machined and handled. This was said 
to have involved an expenditure of $1,000,000. 

The construction of the East River pidge of 
the New York connecting railways, which, 
with its approaches mainly of viaducts, was 
begun in July, 1912, continued and the contract 
for the superstructure, consisting of a notable 
arch span of 977-ft. 5-in. in length, the longest 
yet essayed, and weighing 19,000 tons, was 
awarded to the American Bridge Company. 
This span will be 135-ft. above the water at 
Hell Gate. 


New MissISSIPPI RIVER Bnmar AT MEMPHIS. 
A new double-track railway and highway bridge 
2015% ft. in length was under construction 
osi d the year across the Mississippi River at 
Memphis, Tenn. The superstructure consists of 
two lines of pin-connected trusses 88-ft. in 
maximum depth and 32-ft. apart on centres 
carrying at the level of the bottom-chord two 
railroad tracks between them and two 14-ft. 
cantilever highways. n the middle of the river 
there is a 621-foot independent simple truss 
span which, next to the 668-foot spans of the 
St. Louis municipal bridge, is the longest of the 
kind yet built. The main cantilever span is 
790 feet 534 inches in length, thus making it 
one of the longest cantilever spans in bridge 
construction, with, of course, such notable excep- 
tions as the Queensboro bridge and the Quebeo 
bridge. The superstructure of the new Memphis 
bridge is 76 feet in the clear above high-water 
level and it is carried by reinforced concrete 
piers which have been carried down through deep 
water to pneumatic-caisson foundations. These 
piers are faced with granite and those for the 
main span have a height of 147 feet above the 
top of the caisson foundation, which is 4616 
feet below low-water level. 


WILLAMETTE Run Broor. The Broadway 
bridge across the Willamette River at Portland, 
Ore., with a total length overall of 2987.5 
feet, was completed and open to traffic on April 
22, 1913. This bridge consists of two Pratt 
truss and four Baltimore truss spans, 125 to 
297 feet long and a two leaf bascule span 278 
feet long. There are also approach sections 
of plate-girder spans and retaining wall road- 
bed construction. The bridge affords a clear- 
ance in the centre of 65 feet at high water and 
93 feet at the lowest stages, but by raising the 
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bascule leaves sailing vessels, or ocean going 
steamers, can be passed through. The river 
piers were sunk by the pneumatic process to a 
maximum depth of 85.25 feet below water, and 
at the pier near the west shore the excavation 
was pushed to 73 feet below the river bed, with 
a total immersion of 101 feet, giving a pressure 
of 44 pounds. The substructure cost $607,820, 
while the contract price of the superstructure 
was $763,380,097. The bascule leaves are op- 
erated by two 75-horse power 600-volt motors 
and represent the most modern developments ‘n 
this field. The bridge was designed and built 
under the supervision of Ralph Modjeski, of 
Chicago, the total cost to the city counting all 
expenses was about $1,600,000. 

Onio River BRipcE. The Ohio River bridge 


at Kenova during the year was renewed, 
and as it had five 518-foot river spans 
about 100 feet above the water it pre- 


sented erection features of difficulty and mag- 
nitude. The new trusses were outside of the 
old ones, being erected as cantilevers, while the 
latter were in service and were adjusted for 
final connection by vertical movement of the 
adjacent spans which were used temporarily as 
anchors. ; 

CUMBERLAND R. BRIDGE. Among the 
bridge work of the year was the Cum- 
berland River bridge of the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad, a structure 3000 feet in 
length, including viaduct approaches at each 
end. The river section consisted of one 300-foot 
and three 200-foot through truss spans and three 
135-foot deck truss spans, all riveted except the 
300-foot span, which was pin constructed. The 
piers were of concrete and the foundations went 
down to bed rock, a distance of 130 feet below 
the bottom of the rails. 

BASCULE Bripces. During the year 1913 the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad completed a new 
double-track bascule bridge of the heel trun- 
nion type, with a single-leaf span across the 
Calumet River at South Chicago. This span 
has a length of 230 feet on centres and replaces 
a horizontal 5 span occupying so much 
less room that it will be possible to construct 
on adjacent ground a similar span permitting a 
four-track crossing where previously only a 
double-track was available. The superstructure 
of the bridge consists of a 230-foot through- 
riveted truss bascule span, a 65-foot approach, 
and a 50-foot plate-girder tower span, a tower 
approximately 70 feet in height, and a counter- 
weight truss about 100 feet long pivoted on the 
tower and provided with a counterweight weigh- 
ing 2200 tons and the operating mechanism. The 
bridge experienced a severe test in that it stood 
open with the truss vertical for almost a year 
without endangering either its safety or stability 
and without affecting its ultimate use. The 
bridge contains 2,800,000 pounds of structual 
steel, 305,000 pounds of machinery, and 1100 
cubic yards of concrete in the counterweight. 
The tower and bascule trusses are of riveted 
construction, 31 feet 3 inches apart on centres 
and the main. trusses are 39 feet deep. The 
counterweight trunnions and the pins through 
the counterweight links are 20 inches in diam- 
eter with babbitted bearings and bushings of 
phosphor-bronze. The delay in utilizing the 
bridge during the year was due to the fact that 
the adjacent drawspan of the Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern Railroad, which is to be re- 
placed by a new bridge of the bascule type, 
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swings over thé front pier of the Baltimore and 
Ohio span. 

CANADA. An important bridge project in Can- 
ada during the year was the renewal of the La- 
chine bridge, 3657 feet in length, across tle St. 
Lawrence. This bridge was built originally in 
1886 as a single-track structure and its replace- 
ment was effected without interruption of traffic 
or navigation. New double-track spans take the 
place of the old superstructure and the length of 
& number of the spans has been reduced by one- 
half by the construction of intermediate piers, a 
tendency that, it may be remarked by the way, 
has been noted in a number of important bridge 
renewals. 

Notable bridge construction was in progress 
on the Canadian Pacific Railway. This line 
crosses the South Saskatchewan River with a 
bridge 3004 feet in length and having a maxi- 
mum height of 147 feet. It consisted of eight 
spans of 240 feet in length with shore spans 
from 45 to 80 feet, all supported by concrete 
piers. This bridge was completed during the 
month of June, 1913. 

A large reinforced concrete bridge was built 
across the Saskatoon River in Canada, consist- 
ing of 10 arches ranging from 25 feet to 115 
feet, making it the largest bridge of reinforced 
concrete in Canada. It furnished an inter- 
esting problem in concrete construction, as the 
range of temperature was found to be 140 
degrees. 

SOUTHWARK BripceE, Lonpon. During the 
year it was definitely decided to replace the 
beautiful Southwark bridge over the Thames, 
which was completed in 1819, as it was deemed 
insufficient in capacity and on account of its 
deep approach grades. The old bridge was 
formed of 3 cast-iron rib spans, the centre one 
being 210 feet and the others 210 feet. For the 
new bridge the old abutments will be used and 
the spans will be the same number, the centre 
one being 140 feet 6 inches, the next two 131 
feet 9 inches, and the abutment spans 123 feet. 
The headway will be reduced to a minimum of 
26 feet, enabling the grades to be reduced to 3.3 
per cent., while an increase will be made the 
width of the roadway, making it 35 feet and the 
sidewalks 10 feet, part of the latter being car- 
ried on cantilevers. Four new piers will be 
built, two at the centre being 15 feet wide and 
42 feet high, and the others 14 feet wide and 41 
feet high, being founded on steel caissons sunk 
under compressed air and filled with concrete. 
Each span of the bridge will consist of 7 steel 
ribs, ranging in depth from 3 feet 3 inches to 
3 feet 6 inches. 


France. A long viaduct for the railway from 
Miramas to L’Estaque in the south of France was 
under construction with a length of 3093 feet. 
The masonry had been completed at the end of 
the year and the steel superstructure was in 
progress, a draw span designed to be open only 
five minutes being one of the features of the 
work. 

SWITZERLAND. Several important reinforced 
concrete bridges were under construction in 
Switzerland. A bridge across the Aare, near 
Bern, at Halem, had a main arch of 286 feet 
span, 131 feet above the water, with four 68-foot 
9-inch arches on the south side and two 32-foot 
10-inch girders on the north side. 

INDIA. Progress continued during the year 
on the Sara Ghat, across the lower Ganges River, 
150 miles north of Calcutta, in northern Ben- 
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gal. This bridge was referred to in the YEAR 
K for 1912 and consists of a truss structure 
of 15 through spans, 345 feet 1½ inches from 
centre to centre of bearings and 359 feet from 
centre to centre of piers, and six plate-girder 
deck-approach spans each 75 feet in length, the 
total length from abutment to abutment being 
about 5890 feet. Each main span is 52 feet deep 
at the centre and has a clearance of 40 feet 
above water at high water level and 71 feet at 
low water level, the rise of the river during 
the monsoon season, with its enormous dis- 
charge, rendering the design quite a difficult 
problem. 

During the year the Bengal Northwestern 
Railway Company completed its 114-mile bridge 
at Allahabad, consisting of forty 150-foot spans. 
The doubling of the East Indian double-deck 
bridge over the Jumna at Delhi was completed 
in February, it being a structure with twelve 
216-foot spans. A similar process of doubling 
was being undertaken with a bridge over the 
same river at Allahabad. The drawbridge over 
the Yalu of six 300-foot spans on the Antun- 
Mukden Railway was approaching completion 
at the end of the year. 

EavPT. A new bridge opened in Egypt 
during the year was the Manshura bridge over 
the Damietta branch of the Nile, 88 miles 
from Cairo and consisting of four 230-foot 
spans. The bridge at Jebba which had to 
carry the main line of the Nigerian Railway 
over the Niger was in progress during the 
year. 

BRAZIL. A new bridge over the River Potergy, 
near Natal, the capital of the Rio Grande do 
Norte, Brazil, was under construction and had 
ten 164-foot spans. 

BRIGGS, CHARLES AUGUSTUS. An American 
theologian and educator, died June 8, 1913. He 
was born in New York City in 1841. From 
1857 to 1860 he studied at the University of 
Virginia, and at the Union Theological Semi- 
nary from 1861-62. He then took up studies in 
Germany and graduated from the University 
of Berlin in 1869. In the same year he became 

astor of the Presbyterian Church at Roselle, 
N. J., remaining in that position until 1874, 
when he resigned to become professor of He- 
brew and cognate languages in the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. In 1891 he was appointed to 
the chair of Biblical theology. For ten years 
beginning 1880 he was editor of the Presbyterian 
Review. In 1891 he was charged with heresy. 
These oharges were based upon an address in 
which it was asserted that church and reason 
were each “the fountain of definite authority, 
which apart from the Scriptures may and does 
savingly enlighten men“; that“ errors may have 
existed in the original text of the Holy Scrip- 
ture“; that“ many of the Old Testament predic- 
tions have been reversed by history"; that 
* Moses was not the author of Pentateuch ”; 
that “Isaiah was not the author of a portion of 
the book which bears his name"; that “the 
processes of redemption extend to the world to 
come“; and that “sanctification is not complete 
at denth." On these charges Dr. Briggs was 
acquitted by the presbytery of New York. The 
decision was appealed to the general assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church which suspended 
him. The Union Theological Seminary, in spite 
of this decision, refused to remove him from 
its faculty. Dr. Briggs entered the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and was ordained clergy- 
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man of that denomination in 1899. Among his 
numerous published writings on theological sub- 
jects are: The Bible, the Church, and Reason 
(1892) ; The Higher Criticism of the Hezateuch 
(1893); The Messiah and the Gospels (1894); 
The Messiah and the Apostles (1895) ; The Case 
of Dr. Briggs; General Introduction to the 
Study of the Holy Scripture; Ethical Teachings 
of Jesus; Commentary on the Psalms; and Fun- 
damental Christian Fatth (1913). He was also 
editor of the International Theological Library 
and the International Critical Commentary. 

BRIGGS, FRANK OBADIAH. Former United 
States senator from New Jersey, died May 8, 
1913. He was born in Concord, N. H., in 1851 
and graduated from the United States Military 
Academy in 1872. He was assigned as second 
lieutenant to the Second Infantry, which was 
then at Atlanta, Ga. He remained in the army 
until 1877, when he resigned to accept a posi- 
tion with the Roebling Company of Trenton, 
N. J. He soon became assistant treasurer of 
this company and head of several of its sub- 
sidiaries. In 1901 he was named by Governor 
Voorhees state treasurer. He was elected for 
the full term of three years by the legislature 
of 1902 and reélected three years later without 
opposition. On the withdrawal of John F. Dry- 
den from his seat in the Senate in 1907, Mr. 
Briggs was made his successor. He did not 
take a conspicuous part in the debates of the 
Senate and there was criticism of his vote on 
tariff questions. He was thought to be unduly 
solicitous regarding corporation interests. A 
faithful worker, his courtesy and simplicity 
made him one of the most popular members 
of the Senate. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. A province of the 
Dominion of Canada, between Yukon Territory 
on the north, the United States on the south, 
Alberta on the east, and the Pacific Ocean and 
Alaska on the west. Area, 355,855 square 
miles; population (1911 census), 392,480, rep- 
resenting an increase of 119.7 per cent. in ten 
years. Population of the principal cities (1911 
census): Vancouver, 100,401; Victoria, the capi- 
tal, 31,660; New Westminster, 13,199; Nanaimo, 
8306; Prince Rupert, 4184. British Columbia 
became a province of the dominion July 20, 
1871. The chief executive is the lieutenant- 
governor, who is appointed by the governor-gen- 
eral of Canada; he acts through an executive 
council (responsible ministry) of seven members. 
The legislative assembly consists of 42 members, 
elected by direct vote for four years. Lieuten- 
ant-governor in 1913, Thomas W. Patterson 
(since December 3, 1909); premier, Sir Richard 
McBride. See CANADA. 
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THE VANCOUVER CoaL STRIKE. The interven- 
tion of the provincial government in a strike 
of the coal-miners on Vancouver Island at- 
tracted much attention throughout Canada and 
in the press of other countries. The trouble 
was a development of a one-day-strike of the em- 
ployes of the Canadian Collieries Company at 
Cumberland, occasioned by the miners’ belief 
that the company was neglecting to clear out 
the dangerous gases in a portion of the mines. 
The company refused to rehabilitate the strikers. 
As a protest against the lockout at Cumber- 
land, the miners at Nanaimo, nearby, started a 
sympathetic strike on May 1, 1913. Over 3000 
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miners participated in the strike, and the coal 
industry on Vancouver Island was paralyzed. 
As the strike continued through May, June, and 
July, the miners’ demands became more definite 
and more determined. First of all, they desired 
higher le better conditions of labor, and 
more careful provisions for safety of life 
the fatalities had increased 200 per cent. in the 
last two years, they claimed. Secondly, they 
required the discharge of Italian and Chinese 
strike-breakers and the reinstatement of all the 
strikers. In the third place, they demanded rec- 
ognition for their union—a local of the United 
Mine Workers of America. This last point was 
furiously denounced by the officials of the com- 
pany on the ground that it was unpatriotic to 
allow Canadian industry to be controlled by a 
labor organization whose headquarters were in 
the United States. The strike was being en- 
gineered by foreigners, the employers pointed 
out, and must therefore, be dangerous to Canada. 
In reply, the Federationist, the labor organ of 
British Columbia, explained that the real objec- 
tion to the U. M. W. of A. was not based on 
the patriotism of the employers, but on their 
fear lest the miners, backed by a powerful or- 
ganization, would be able to enforce their de- 
mands for higher wages, for the abolition of 
the truck system, and for prevention of acci- 
dents. The controversy grew more heated, es- 
pecially when strike-breakers were imported, 
and resulted in riots at Nanaimo on August 11, 
at Ladysmith and South Wellington on August 
12 and 13, and at Extension on August 13 
and 14. Although up to this time the strikers 
had been very peaceable, and were still willing 
to observe order if left unmolested by strike- 
breakers, Mr. Bowser, who had just become 
acting governor, thought it necessary to inter- 
vene. On August 15 he dispatched troops to 
Nanaimo and martial law was established on the 
island. Many strikers were arrested—258 in 
all—and detained for trial without bail. Dur- 
ing their detention the prisoners were accorded 
the treatment due convicted criminals—a cir- 
cumstance which subjected the government to 
much criticism. Finally in October Judge 
Howay sentenced five men to two years’ impris- 
onment (the maximum allowed by law), twenty- 
three to sixteen months, and eleven to five 
months. The penalties imposed were unexpect- 
edly severe, and in some cases unfair procedure 
was alleged. Many demonstrations were or- 
ganized in protest, and the Dominion Trades 
and Labor Congress appealed to the minister of 
justice on behalf of the prisoners, The ma- 
jority of the prisoners were tried at special 
assizes in Westminster later in the year. Mean- 
while the strike continued, except at Jingle 
Pot" mine, where the union demands were 
conceded. The trades and labor congress re- 
quested the Dominion minister of labor to com- 
pel the employers to submit to arbitration. In- 
stead, Mr. Samuel Price was sent as a royal 
commissioner to investigate labor conditions 
on the island. He reported that the accident 
rate there was not so high as elsewhere and 
that the miners were well treated. This report 
failed to bring satisfaction, however, and was 
characterized by the labor press as grossly 
unfair and manifestly inaccurate. 

BRITISH EAST AFRICA. See East AF- 
RICA PROTECTORATE, UGANDA, and ZANZIBAR. 

BRITISH GUIANA. A British colony on 
the northeast coast of South America, including 
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the settlement of Demerara, ~ Eseequebo, and 
Berbice, with an area of 90,277 square miles 
and (1911) 296,041 inhabitants. Unenumerated 
aborigines were estimated at 19,000. Immi- 
grant population (East Indians) on estates: 
9141 under indenture, 38,120 not under inden- 
ture, 16,684 children; not residing on estates, 
62,893; total, 126,838. Capital, Georgetown, 
with 57,528 inhabitants (1891). Excepting for 
the estates schools, the schools are denomina- 
$ional; 221 received government aid during 
1911-12 amounting to £29,628; and accommo- 
dated 35,430 scholars. The cultivation of sugar- 
cane is the predominant industry, the 44 sugar 
estates in active operation covering 156,666 
acres, of which 73,324 are devoted to sugar- 
cane. The 1911-12 export amounted to 99,368 
tons of sugar (mostly Demerara crystals), 3,- 
022,831 pf. gallons of rum, 146,740 gallons of 
molasses, and 5102 tons of molascuit. About 
30,000 acres are under rice, the export for 
1911-12 (6,686,820 Ibs.) being valued at £40,163. 
Timber abounds. Gold export (1911-12), 51,- 
196 ozs. (£190,733); diamonds, 6976 carats 
(£11,772). The total imports and exports 
(1911-12) amounted to £1,786,574 and £2,172.765 
(£1,749,766 and £1,820,198 in 1910-11), inclu- 
sive of transit, £89,259 (£97,998). The Deme- 
rara Railway Company, Limited, runs a line 
from Georgetown to Rosignol (Beribice), 60% 
miles, and one from Vreeden Hoop to Green- 
wich Park, 15 miles; and receives a government 
subsidy. A branch (18% miles) affords access 
to the gold diggings. Revenue and expenditure 
(1911-12), £593,498 and £588,625 (£563,100 and 
£542,757 for 1910-11). Public debt, March 31, 
1912, £885,815. Governor (1913), Sir W. Eger- 
ton (July 5, 1912). 

BRITISH HONDURAS. A British colony 
in Central America, south of Yucatan, having 
an area of 8598 square miles and a pops anon 
numbering (1911) 40,510. Belize is the capital, 
with (1911) 10,478 inhabitants. Most of the 
schools are denominational, receiving govern- 
ment aid. The colony’s important industry is 
wood-cutting, the export in 1911 consisting of 
13,020,580 superficial feet of mahogany, 1,543,- 
744 of cedar, and 3231 tons of logwood. Fruit 
is a considerable export: 450,365 bunches of 
bananas, 2,853,445 plantanis, and 5,198,899 co- 
coanuts in 1911. Sapodilla gum (3.219,990 
Ibs.), rubber (24,192 lbs.), sponges (9822 lbs.), 
and tortoise shell (3367 lbs.) are also produced. 
Total imports and exports for 1911 amounted 
to $2,886,677 and $2,685,849 respectively ($2,- 
819,217 and $2,344,380 in 1910). Specie ex- 
port, $18,200. 

From Stann Creek a short railway leads in- 
land; this line was practically finished by 
1910, but much damage was done by fioods in 
1911, necessitating some reconstruction. 

Revenue and expenditure (1911-12), $1,201,- 
908 and $532,123 ($459,295 and $542,810 in 
1910-11). Tonnage entered and cleared, 588,367. 
Governor (1913), Col. Sir. E. J. E. Swayne. 

BRITISH INDIA. See INDIA, BRITISH. 

BRITISH NEW GUINEA. See PAPUA. 

BRITISH NORTH BORNEO. The north- 
ern portion of the island of Borneo, with ad- 
jacent islands; it constitutes a protectorate, 
under the jurisdiction of the British North 
Borneo Company. Area, 31,000 square miles; 
population, about 208,000. Sandakan is the 
capital. There is a considerable trade in in- 
digenous products. Agriculture has developed, 
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and the export of tobacco is large. Coal, iron, 
and oil are present. There are 120 miles of 
railway. Imports in 1911, SS $4,003,071; 
exports, 4,836,795; revenue, 1,366,768; expendi- 


ture, 829,251. Shipping entered and cleared 
(1911), 353,308 tons. Governor in 1913, J. 8. 
Mason. 


BRITISH SOMALILAND. The camel con- 
stabulary corps of 150 men, established in 1912 
under the command of Mr. Corfield to maintain 
order within a radius of 50 miles of Berbera, 
came into conflict on August 9 with a large 
force of dervishes at Dul Madoba. The con- 
stabulary corps lost 36 killed and wounded, but 
inflicted much heavier losses on the dervishes. 
Mr. Corfield, who was killed in the engagement, 
was freely criticized for venturing upon so 
disastrous an expedition into the interior, con- 
trary to the policy of coastal concentration 
adopted in 1909. Nevertheless, Mr.. Corfield’s 
plan for pacifying the natives received subse- 
quent vindication in a decision of the British 
government, whereby the camel constabulary was 
doubled in strength. 


BRITISH WEST AFRICA. See articles 
on GAMBIA, GOLD Coast, NORTHERN NIGERIA, 
SouTHERN NIGERIA, and SIERRA LEONE. 

BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT COM- 
PANY. See RaPID TRANSIT. 

BROWN, Appison. An American jurist, 
died April 9, 1913. He was born at West New- 
bury, Essex County, Mass., in 1830. After 
graduating from Harvard College in 1852, he 
attended the Harvard Law School, beginning 
practice in New York City in 1855. After two 
years he entered the firm of Stanley, Lang- 
dell & Brown. In 1881 he resigned from this 
firm to accept an appointment as United States 
district judge for the southern district of New 
York. Judge Brown was notable for his clear- 
ness and the strength of his decisions. Many of 
these, taken to the United States Supreme Court, 
brought him much commendation from that 
tribunal. In addition to his legal interests he 
was a recognized authority in botany. He 
wrote the Jllustrated Flora of the United States 
and Canada (1896, 1898). One of the founders 
of the New York Botanical Garden, he was at 
the time of his death its president, and also 
president of the Torrey Botanical Club of New 
York. | 

BROWN, Henry BiL.LINGS. An American 
jurist, died September 4, 1913. Born in Lee, 
Mass., in 1836, and graduated from Yale College 
in 1856, he studied law privately, and attended 
lectures at the Yale and Harvard law schools. 
Admitted to the bar in 1860, in the following 
year he was appointed deputy United States 
marshal for the eastern district of Michigan. 
After serving in this office until 1863 he was 
appointed assistant United States attorney for 
this district; and in 1868 was appointed judge 
of the Circuit Court of Wayne County, Mich., 
but served in this position only a few months. 
He removed to Detroit and practiced there un- 
til 1875, when he was appointed United States 
district judge for the eastern district of Michi- 
gan. In 1890 he became an associate justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
remained a member of it until 1906, when he 
retired. He was distinguished as an admiralty 
lawyer, and compiled the Brown's Admiralty 
Reports. While serving on the bench of the 
Supreme Court, his sight failed, and for a time 
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he was nearly blind. Although he recovered 
partially, he never after saw distinctly. 
BROWN, Joun GEoBGE. An American ar- 
tist, died February 8, 1913. He was born in 
Durham, England, in 1831. After leaving 
school he was apprenticed to a glass cutter. 
His desire to become an artist caused him to 
work nights, sketching from memory people and 
objects that had caught his attention. His 
first art instruction was received at the School 
of Design in Newcastle. Subsequently he won 
a prize for the best drawing from the antique, 
while he was studying at the Royal Academy. 
He opened a London studio and began to paint 
portraits with a fair measure of success. In 
1854 he came to this country, settled in Brook- 
lyn, and secured employment in glass works in 
that city. Meantime he set up a small studio 
and looked about for commissions as a portrait 
painter. His chief artistic interest, however, 
was in the life of the streets, and he studied 
especially the characteristics of street urchins, 
and began to paint them. He sold his early 
net at small prices, but for “The First 
igar" he received one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, and this work added greatly to his repu- 
tation. In 1860 he exhibited for the first time 
at the National Academy of Design and in the 
following year was made a member of the acad- 
emy for his picture “Curling in Central Park." 
In 1869 he was elected president of the academy. 
He was also president of the American Water 
Color Society from 1887-04 and of the Artists 
Fund Society for ten years. At Paris in 1889 he 
received honorable mention, and a silver medal 
at the Buffalo Exposition. From 1899 to 1904 
he was vice-president of the National Academy 


WILLIAM GABROT. An American 
historian, died October 19, 1913. He was born 
in Marion, Ala., in 1868, and graduated from 
Howard College, Ala., in 1886. At Harvard he 
took his A. B. degree in 1891 and A. M. in 1892. 
From 1893 to 1901 he was an assistant in the 
Harvard University library, was lecturer on 
American history at that university in 1901-02. 
He was the author of: Official Guide to Harvard 
University (1899); The History of Alabama 
(1900); Andrew Jackson (1900); Stephen 
Arnold Douglas (1902); The Lower South in 
American History (1902); A Gentleman of the 
South (1903); The Foe of Compromise, and 
Other Essays (1903); The Life of Olliver Ells- 
worth (1905). He also contributed to maga- 
zines and for many years was a regular editorial 
writer for Harper's Weekly. 
BROWNE, Francis FISHER. 
editor, died May 11, 1913. He was born in 
South Halifax, Vt, in 1843. He learned the 
printer’s trade and attended high school at 
Chicopee, Mass. In 1862 he left school for serv- 
ice in the Civil War, enlisting in the 46th 
Massachusetts Volunteers. In 1866-67 he 
studied law at Rochester, N. Y., and at the 
University of Michigan. In 1869 he became 
editor of the Lakeside Monthly, and continued 
in this position until 1874. In 1878-79 he was 
literary editor of The Alltance. In 1880 he be- 
came editor of The Dial and continued to fill 
this post until the time of his death. Under 
Mr. Browne’s editorship The Dial became one 
of the few authoritative literary and critical 
journals published in the United States. Mr. 
rowne was the author of Every-day Life of 
Abraham Lincoln (1866), Volunteer Grain (a 
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volume of poems (1896). He edited many collec- 
tions of prose and verse, including Bugle Echoes, 
a collection of poems of the Civil War, Northern 
and Southern. He also edited the “ Laurel 
Crowned ” series of standard poetry (1890-92). 
He was chairman of the committee of the con- 
gress of authors at the World’s Congress Auxil- 
iary of the Columbian Exposition in 1893. He 
was one of the founders in 1874 of the Chicago 
Literary Club, and was an honorary member 
of the Caxton Club of Chicago. 

BROWN UNIVERSITY. An institution 
for higher education, founded at Providence, 
R. I., in 1764. The students in the autumn of 
1913 numbered 976. Of these, 668 were under- 
graduates in the men’s college, 203 under grad- 
uation in the women’s college, and 100 graduate 
students. The faculty numbered 90. The fac- 
ulty lost during the year two members by death 
—Lester F. Ward, LL. D., professor of sociology, 
and Prof. Thurston Phetteplace, assistant pro- 
feesor of mechanical engineering. Lucius Moody 
Bristol, Ph. D., was appointed professor of so- 
ciology and political science. e productive 
funds of the university on June 30, 1913, 
amounted to $336.847. e number of volumes 
in the main library was about 220,000. The 
president is W. H. P. Faunce, D.D. 

BRUNSWICK, THE GUELPHS AND. See GER- 
MANY. 

BRYAN, WiLLIAM JENNINGS, Secretary of 
State in the cabinet of President Wilson. He 
was born in Salem, Ill., in 1860, and he was 
educated at Whipple Academy and [Illinois 
College, Jacksonville, Ill. He afterwards stud- 
ied law at the Union College of Law in Chi- 
cago. He began practice in Jacksonville in 
1883, but in 1887 removed to Lincoln, Neb. In 
1890 he was elected to Congress as a Democrat, 
and was reélected for a second term. During 
his two terms in the House he served on the 
ways and means committee and assisted in the 
preparation of the Wilson bill. In 1894 he was 
the Democratic candidate for United States sen- 
ator, but on account of the election of a Repub- 
lican legislature was not chosen. For several 
years he served as chief of the editorial staff of 
the Omaha World-Herald, and attended the 
Democratic national convention in 1896 as a 
representative of this paper. He was nomi- 
nated for the presidency at this convention, and 
also by the Populist and Silver Republican con- 
vention of that year. He was defeated by Mr. 
McKinley. At the outbreak of the Spanish- 
American War, he raised the Third Nebraska 
Infantry and served as its colonel. He was re- 
nominated for the presidency in the Democratic 
convention of 1900, his nomination being again 
indorsed by the Populist and Silver Republi- 
cans, and was again defeated. Soon after he 
established The Commoner, a weekly paper de- 
voted to political science, political economy, and 
sociology. In 1908, he was nominated for the 
presidency by the Democratic convention for 
the third time, and was for the third time de- 
feated. After the election he devoted the 
greater part of his time to lecturing and edito- 
rial work until he was made Secretary of 
State on March 5, 1913. See UNITED STATES, 
sections Cabinet, Diplomatic Service, Foreign 
Relations, and any general article dealing with 
political history of the United States during 
1913. 

BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. An institution 
for the higher education of women, at Bryn 
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Mawr, Pa. founded in 1885. On December 1, 
1913, there were enrolled in the college 386 
undergraduates, 77 resident graduates, and 65 
non-resident graduates, or a total of 465. The 
faculty numbers 65. The college received 
among other gifts, a donation of $10,000,000 
from Miss Mary E. Garrett for scholarship and 
other expenses. From other donors was re- 
ceived about $7000. In 1913 the Phoebe Anna 
Thorne Graduate School of Education was 
opened, and in connection with it the Phoebe 
Anna Thorne Open Air Model School. The new 
infirmary, given by the class of 1905 and erected 
at a cost of $47,000, was also opened during the 
year. The productive funds of the college 
amount to about $1,900,000, and the library 
contains 72,000 volumes. The president is M. 
Carey Thomas, 'Ph.D., LL.D. 

BUBONIC PLAGUE. See PLAGUE. 

BUCHTEL COLLEGE. See Akron, UNI- 
VERSITY OF. 

BUCK STOVE COMPANY CASE. See 
Boxcorr, and LABOR, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF. 

BUCKWHEAT. Estimates on the world's 
production of buckwheat are not published. The 
crop is largely grown in a supplementary way 
and the grain does not enter the world's mar- 
kets on a very extensive scale. The acreage 
in any one country is generally limited and is 
subject relatively to greater variations than 
that of the more common crops. The acreage 
in England in 1913 was only 3686 acres, or over 
26 per cent. less than in 1912. In the United 
States in 1913 805,000 acres were grown, or 
36,000 acres less than in 1912, and the produc- 
tion was 13,833,000 bushels, as compared with 
19,249,000 bushels the year before. The rate 
of yield was 17.2 bushels per acre, as against 
22.9 bushels a year ago. e acreage in 1913 
was the smallest since 1908 and the production 
the smallest since 1900. The farm price on 
December 1, 1913, was 75.5 cents per bushel 
and on this basis the crop value reached $10,- 
445,000, the lowest since 1907. The crop was re- 
ported by the Department of Agriculture as 

own in 24 States, the States leading in pro- 
uction and their yields being as follows: Penn- 
sylvania, 5,180,000 bushels; New York, 4,004,- 
000 bushels; Michigan, 900,000 bushels; and 
West Virginia, 798,000 bushels. 

BUDGETS. See MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 

BUILDING. See ARCHITECTURE and FOUN- 
DATIONS. 

BUILDING OPERATIONS. The table on 
the following page shows the building opera- 
tions in a number of leading cities of the coun- 
try in 1911 and 1912. 

Of the forty-eight cities included in this 
table, thirty-one showed increases in the cost of 
building, and seventy-one showed decreases. 
The total increase was $90,743,063, and the total 
decrease was $39,260,314, a net increase of $51,- 
482,749. The greatest increase in 1913 was in 
New York City, the second was in Los Angeles. 
The greatest proportionate increase was in At- 
lanta, Ga. The largest decrease was in Chi- 
cago, and the largest proportionate decrease 
was in Fall River, Mass, 

BUILDINGS, Heteut or. See CrrY PLAN- 
NING. 

BULGARIA. A constitutional European 
N one of the Balkan states.“ Capital, 

ofia. 

AREA AND PoPULATION. The total area pre- 
vious to the Balkan War was 37,199 square 
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= Number of Number of Increase (4-) 
City permits or Cost permits or Cost or decrease 
buildings buildings (—) in 1912 
Atlanta, Ga. @eseeoeceoeaoev anes e ees eee eneeeeeoee es 3,993 $ 6,142,077 3,629 9,806,836 $ 3,664,759 
Boston, % % %% „% „%%% % %% „% „% „% „% „ „ 66 666 %% „„ „% „% „%% ee „6547 19, 379, 396 4,410 26,755,662 7,376,256 
Brooklyn, N. R MORTE . 9,228 87,218,384 11,40 40,637,784 8,819,400 
Buffalo N. Y........... esccccccccvvene . 8,402 10,364,000 4,090 12,992,000 2,628.000 
Cambridge, Mass s enn 567 2,906,525 580 2,946,490 + 40,965 
Chicago, Il. — 12,586 103,272,000 10,761 83,176,900 — 20,096,100 
Cincinnati, hl. hn ne 11,228 12,688,640 5,386 8,660,264 — 4,028,276 
Cleveland, Ohio) ,860 16,994,677 8,790 18,180,078 + 1,185,401 

Columbus, hill e ee rwr ,694 668,277 2, 658 4,675,303 + 7,0 
Dayton, ORIG? sic cece Se du mn Ue 2x 993 2,339,390 1,214 3,652,120 + 1,212,730 
Denver, Col ............ 3 ves 2,410 6,084,260 2,264 5,332,676 — 51,585 
Detroit, Mich. n...... . . 6,667 19,012,670 7,991 25,588,470 + 6,575,800 
Fal River, Mass q è 496 2,706,575 572 „240,255 — 1,466,320 
Grand Rapids, MIieecggdn . 1,812 2,520,296 1,433 2,466,616 — 63,780 
Hartford, n.,... ᷣ ER . 1,805 5,896,244 1,271 7,379,525 + 1,483,281 
Indianapolis, Idee eee . 4,941 8,349,477 4,781 9,150,407 + 00,930 
Jersey City, N. ............. „ 2,013 5,506,342 1,336 5,911,880 4 405,538 
Kansas City, Ran esed. 639 867,702 455 95,775 — 11,921 
Kansas City, looo 3,736 12,818,103 8,963 12,127,079 — 691,024 
Los Angeles, Cal ......cccccceccces 22... 12,498 23,004,186 16,455 81,367,995 8,363,810 
Louisville, Ky. .............. s RAS 447 5,625,527 2,379 6,562,777 37,250 
Lowell Mass. ...............-* —— — AN 564 1,500,269 572 1,291,649 — 208,620 
Memphis, Tenn. ........cccccccccccccccce 3,218 5,859,146 3.65 7 7,162,214 1,303,068 
Milwaukee, WIiis 4,360 12,299,375 4,361 15,257,162 2. 957, 787 
Minipa pous irrt 8 6,026 18,735,286 6,965 14,229,475 494,190 
Nashville, Tenn. ....cccccccsccccscccveces 515 „499, 408 1,503 1,378,997 — 120.411 
Newark. N. J. esa ⁵ VENUE a 2,460 @ 10,976,334 2,937 11,628,358 + 653,024 
New Bedford, Mass 95 5601. 150 940 2, 400, 050 — 201,100 
New Haven, Couunn ennt 1,196 6,868,519 1,330 4,162,341 — 1,106,178 
New Orleans, La. ......c ccc . b 2,282 b 3. 155, 150 1.794 3,309,620 + 154,470 
New York N. Y. .... 5:2 :59259 0691225 ,496 135,703,715 8,283 163,519,362 + 27,815,647 
Oakland, Cal ol —Lʃ . 393,946 7,132,566 4,058 8,821,950 + 1,689,884 
Omaha, Ned o .. 1,872 6,426,863 1,373 4,646,761 — 880,102 
Philadelphia, Pa. ............-.-e • . . 16,215 40,030,985 11,19 36, 392, 405 — 8,638,580 
Pittsburgh, ... . 4,392 11,963.25 3. 890 11,630,531 — 32,726 
Portland, Ore. ....... ee RN S E a Res . . 1,686 19,152,370 8,224 14,652,071 — 4,600,299 
Providence, R. JI. PEE OE . 2,755 5524, 200 2,856 8,530,800 3,006,600 
Richmond, Va. ll. 1,628 6,018,699 1,631 6,255,711 237,012 
Rochester, N. kk ron ` ,680 9,389,775 3,888 12,035,466 2,645,691 
St. Joseph, MWõõuꝰoõ P 648 95,473 850 1,119,797 24,324 
Bt. Fouls, G.. . . . 8,152 18,607,656 8,760 20,675,804 2,068,248 
St. Paul, M nnn m 2,033 ,909,240 8,491 8,051,417 1,142,171 
San Francisco, Cal ..................... 6,079 20,915,474 6,316 23,338,563 2,423,089 
Scranton, Pa. nan. e 787 1,969,464 676 1,716,491 — 252.963 
Seattle, Wash. .......... CC . 10,958 7,491,156 9,819 8,415,325 + 924,169 
Syracuse, N. Y. . 8 2698 5,238,184 1,646 4,487,861 — 150,323 
Washington, D. C. . 4,678 14,464,548 5,048 17,593,848 8,129,300 
Worcester, Mass. ............ enn sooo. 1,545 4,716,163 1,698 6,689,900 T 1,973,731 
Total vc sud bes oie sees —— Sw aver ore 201,771 $687,606,961 202,357 $738,989,710 -F$51,482,749 
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a Figures supplied by the Bureau of Statistics, Department of Commerce and Labor. 


number of permits or buildings was estimated. 


miles (northern Bulgaria 24,614, eastern Ru- 
melia 12,585). The Treaty of Constantinople, 
signed September 29, 1913, settles the Turko- 
Bulgarian boundary as follows—from the mouth 
of the Maritsa the line follows the river to 
a point near Mandra, thence proceeds in a 
northerly direction to the west of Demotika and 
Adrianople; thence in an easterly direction, 
north of Kirk Kilise, to Seti Stefan on the 
Black Sea. (See TURKEY AND THE BALKAN 
STATES.) Total de facto population (according 
to the census of December 31, 1910. 4,337,513 
(3,095,735 in northern Bulgaria and 1,241,778 
in eastern Rumelia)—of whom 3,497,794 were 
Bulgarians, 466,117 Turks, 121,435 Tziganes, 


79,787 Rumanians, 43.273 Greeks, 40,118 Jews, R 


21.145 Pomacs, 18,050 Tatars, 12,914 Arme- 
nians, etc. Sofia, the capital, had 102,812 in- 
habitants; Philippopolis, 47,981; Varna, 41,419; 
Ruschuk, 36,255; Plevna, 23,049. Marriages in 
1909, 38.917; births, 172,583; deaths, 113,304. 
The Orthodox Greek is the national religion, 
but the Bulgarian church is not included in 
the Orthodox communion. ` The school attend- 
ance for 1909-10 was reported at 430,011. 
AGRICULTURE. The rural population is indus- 
trious and frugal; but obstinately averse to the 
introduction of modern methods. Their imple- 
ments are comparatively primitive, but an ex- 
tremely fertile soil and a favorable climate 


b Public buildings were not included. ad 
combine to render the agricultural output the 
chief source of the country’s wealth. The dis- 
tribution of the soil in 1909 was as follows: 
2,994,253 hectares in cereals, 523,371 in forage 
plants, 85,240 in vines, 60,259 in potatoes, ete., 
25,231 in melons, ete, 13.215 in industrial 
plants, 11,088 in legumes, 8277 in orchards and 
gardens, 7621 in rose-flelds—3,130,279 acres in 
all under cultivation; fallow, 742,498: 3,872,777 
hectares, grand total. Details of the cereal 
crop follow: 


Hectares Quintals 
1912 1911 1912 1911 
Wheat 1, 120.500 1,118,409 17,350,000 19.596, 528 
ye 215,000 20,721 3,150,000 3,751,176 
Barley 260,000 251,°78 4,000,000 4,425,593 
Oats 160,000 180,797 1,750,000 2,967,735 
Corn 650,000 631,935 14,000,000 7,770,420 
Rice 3,000 2,31 30,000 30,238 


COMMERCE AND COMMUNICATIONS. Import 
and export values, with the value of the cereal 
export, are shown below, in leva: 
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1909 1910 1911 
Imports . 160. 430. 000 177. 356. 723 199.345.000 
Exports 111, 434, 000 129.052, 205 184,634,000 
Ex. cereals.  ...... a 80,811,200 129,390,000 
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Some details of the 1911 trade showin 
ues of principal articles in thousands o 
are given in the following table: 


val- 
leva 


Imports 1000 1. Exports 1000 1. 
Textiles 57,973 Cereals 2 129,390 
Machinery. etc.. . . 25,612 Animal prods..... 18,135 
Metals, etc........ 811 Animals . 8,341 
Skins, etc......... 13,348 Perfumes ....... 7,457 
Col. prods.........10,579 Textiles ......... 6,842 
Woodwares ...... 8,825 Skins ............ 3,61 
Drugs, etc......... 6,507 Col. prods........ 1,845 
Resins and oils... 4,898 Metals .......... 904 


Austria-Hungary contributed imports valued 
at 48,216,000 leva, and received exports valued 
at 10,567,000; Germany, 39,837,000 and 22,912,- 
000; United Kingdom, 30,034,000 and 24,237, 
000; France, 24,927,000 and 11,119,000; Turkey, 
15,986,000 and 29,210,0000; Italy, 9,118,000 and 
3,948,000; Belgium, 5,047,000 and 53,790,000. 
The number of vessels entered during 1911 was 
18,818, of 4,951,452 tons; cleared, 18,792, of 
4,934,559. The merchant marine contained five 
steamers (2776 tons) and three sailing (402). 

COMMUNICATIONS. Railways in operation in 
1911, -1928 kilometers, owned and operated by 
the state; under construction, 305 kilometers. 
State telegraph lines, 6521 kilometers; wires, 
15,219; offices, 350. Post offices, 2220. 

After the declaration of peace between Tur- 
key and Bulgaria, the construction of a national 
railway connecting old Bulgaria with the 
ZEgean Sea through Bulgarian territory became 
necessary as the old line to Dedeagatch went 
through Turkish territory. The new line de- 
cided upon in a cabinet council was to start 
from a station on the Philippopolis-Adrianople 
line, pass through Haskovo and Kirdjaldi, and 
terminate at Porto Lagos. This line would be 
108 miles in length and would cost $5,000,000, 
requiring three or four years for its construc- 
tion, on account of the engineering difficulties 
involved. 

Finance. The unit of value is the lev, 
worth 19.3 cents. The revenue for 1911 
amounted to 178,445,300 leva (173,389,493 for 
1910), and the expenditure to 178,395,443 (163,- 
451,041). The 1912 budget follows: 


Rev. 1000 1. Expend. 1000 1 
Customs, etc..... 68,590 EG¶¶ͤ 8 40.551 
Direct taxes 89,841 Debt ............ 0,148 
Transport dues.. 33.890 Railways, etc.... 25,467 
Revs, & domains 14,225 Instruction ...... ,916 
Licenses ........ 11,086 Interior ......... 1,032 

vas weds „770 Finance ......... 57 
Fines ...........-* 1,080 Public works..... 8,537 
mere 11,891 Agriculture ...... „288 
| -— Foreign affairs... 6,458 
Total ..........190,278 Justice .......... ,848 
Commerce ....... ,142 
Administration... 8,560 

Other ........... 3 
Total uro 188,929 
Extraordinary.. 25,056 


The public debt stood, January 1, 1912, at 
623.346,807 leva. 

Navy. The fleet contained at the opening 
of the war with Turkey six flrst-class torpedo 
boats, of 600 aggregate tons; one cruiser, of 
735; two yachts, one transport, two second- 
class torpedo boats (twenty tons each), and 
some small craft. 

ARMY. The army of Bulgaria during 1913 
had & continued test of its organization and 
usefulness in the field. The sectional war 
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in the Balkans continued the need of troops, 
and a large number of volunteers were enlisted, 
while the older reserves and militia were 
brought into service. Naturally this led to the 
formation of new divisions and the extension of 
the army from its previous theoretical basis 
of organization. As a result of the military 
operations accurate statistics, or returns, are 
impossible to secure, but under the head of 


9 TURKEY AND THE BALKAN PEOPLES will be found 


discussed the part 
army in the events of the year. 

GOVERNMENT. The king (Ferdinand I. in 
1913) is the executive, aided by a responsible 
ministry. The Sobranje (national assembly) has 
213 elected members; the Grand Sobranje is com- 

osed of 426 deputies. Heir-apparent, Prince 
Boris. The ministry as composed July 4, 1913, 
was as follows: Dr. V. Radoslavov, premier 
and minister of the interior; Dr. N. Ghenadiev, 
foreign affairs; Dr. D. Tontchev, finance; P. 
Pechev, instruction; C. Popov, justice; C. 
Boyadjiev, war; J. Bakalov, commerce, etc.; 
Dr. P. Dintchev, agriculture, etc.; D. Petcov, 
publio works; N. Apostolov, railways, etc. 


played by the Bulgarian 


HisTOBY 


OUTCOME oF THE Wars. The chief interest 
in Bulgaria in 1913 centred in the Balkan War 
—at first in the spectacular victories of Bul- 
garia in league with Greece, Servia, and Mon- 
tenegro against the Turks, and subsequently in 
the tragic military collapse of Bulgaria before 
the combined assault of her former allies to- 
gether with Rumania and Turkey. Both 
phases of the Balkan War are treated under 
TURKEY AND THE BALKAN PEOPLES (q.v.). The 
struggle cost Bulgaria dearly. An official list 
published on May 13, gave the country’s losses 
in the first part of the war as 330 officers and 
29,711 men killed, and 950 officers and 52,550 
men wounded, while 3193 had disappeared. In 
December General Boyadieff, minister of war, 
stated that the whole war had cost Bulgaria 
about 100,000 men and over $300,000,000 in di- 
rect, public outlay. A royal decree of October 
14 abolished the state of siege which had ex- 
isted in Bulgaria since September 30, 1912, 


_ and thenceforth the country resumed a more 


normal appearance. On October 16 a force 
of 25,000 men, under the command of General 
Tosheff, was dispatched to Thrace to reoccupy 
‘the territories finally left to Bulgaria by the 
The transfer from 
Turkish to Bulgarian hands was completed in 
November without disturbance, and General 
Tosheff, as military governor, promised to treat 
Christian and Musselman inhabitants alike. 
At about the same time the joint commission 
appointed to delimit the district ceded by Bul- 
garia to Rumania, completed its work, and it 
was reported that the commission delimiting the 
new Serbo-Bulgarian frontier was making satis- 
fatcory progress. By the close of the year 
Bulgaria had resumed diplomatic relations with 
all the Balkan states except Servia and Greece. 
Relations between Greeks and Bulgarians in 
Thrace were very much strained. 

Domestic Porrrics. The special session of 
the Sobranje, held from February 28 to May 
13, was chiefly concerned with necessary legis- 
lative enactments affecting the conduct of the 
war. Probably its most important act was the 
authorization of an extraordinary military loan 
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of 50,000,000 leva. The successful conclusion 
of the treaty of London on May 30 greatly 
enhanced the prestige of King Ferdinand and 
of the Progressist-Nationalist cabinet headed 
by M. Gueshoff, but, in the latter case, only 
for a short time. A people intoxicated by 
swift and decisive victories against the Turks, 
thoroughly convinced of their own commanding 
position in the Balkan peninsula, were by no 
means willing to brook any real concession to 
Servia or Greece in the division of spoils. M. 
Gueshoff, appreciating the state of mina of his 
countrymen and yet aware that Russia wovld 
not tolerate the full realization of Bulgarian 
aspirations, resigned office in June. The new 
cabinet, which was thereupon formed, repre- 
sented a coalition, as before, of the Progressist 
and Nationalist parties, but its head, Dr. 
Daneff, was known as a diplomat of ability and 
experience, and as a pronounced Russophil he 
was expected to reap from the war very great 
results for his country. The members of the 
cabinet were as follows: Dr. Daneff, premier 
and foreign affairs; M. Madjaroff, interior; M. 
A. Ludskanoff, agriculture; M. D. Bouroff, com- 
merce and industry; General Kovatcheff, war; 
M. Christoff, railways and posts; and the mem- 
bers of M. Gueshoff’s cabinet who held the posts 
of finance, public instruction, justice, and pub- 
lic works. 

It was intended that the ministry should be 
a patriotic group recruited from all parties, 
ind in fact M. Malinoff, the Democratic leader, 
promised his parliamentary support; but Dr. 
Radoslavoff, the leader of the Liberal party, 

rsistently held aloof. When on June 14 Dr. 

aneff formally assumed office, he found the 
treasury exhausted, the harvests spoiling for 
want of reapers, and foreign relations in con- 
fusion. The situation was exasperating. On 
one side, his own desires and the firm deter- 
mination of the nation prevented Dr. Daneff 
from making concessions to Greece or Servia, 
or from securing a Balkan ally by granting 
favors to Rumania or Turkey, and on the other 
side a diplomatic deadlock between Austria- 
Hungary and Russia deprived him of the sup- 
port of any of the great powers. And thus 
within a month of taking office, Dr. Daneff in- 
volved Bulgaria, now isolated and friendless, 
in war with Servia, Greece, and Montenegro, 
and with Rumania and Turkey as well (see 
TURKEY AND THE BALKAN PEOPLES). Before 
the onslaught of such numerous enemies the 
Bulgarian defense collapsed, and it was charged 
that the débâcle was in part due to the failure 
of the ministry to work in harmony with the 
generals in the fleld. Consequently, in July, in 
the midst of the war, Dr. Daneff handed in 
the resignation of his cabinet. M. Malinoff, the 
Democratic leader, was then requested to form 
a ministry of all parties, but after four days 
he acknowledged his inability to do so. Then 
Dr. Radoslavoff formed a cabinet solely from 
the Liberal party, and in conjunction with M. 
Toncheff, minister of flnance, set to work to 
extricate Bulgaria from the most crucial posi- 
tion in her history since the abdication of 
Prince Alexander of Battenburg. 

The immediate task of Dr. Radoslavoff's min- 
istry was to secure peace at any cost. This 
was effected by the treaties of Bucharest 
(August 10) and Constantinople (September 
29). On October 6 the king signed a decree 
authorizing the completion and reconstruction 
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of the cabinet. Four vacancies were filled and 
several portfolios were exchanged. As finally 
rearranged the ministry was constituted as fol- 
lows: Premier, Dr. Radoslavoff; foreign af- 
fairs, Dr. N. Genadieff; public instruction, 
M. P. Pesheff; finance, M. D. Toncheff; justice, 
M. C. Popoff; war, General Boyadieff; agricul- 
ture, M. P. Dintcheff; commerce and industry, 
M. T. Bakaloff; public buildings and roads, M. 
D. Petcoff; railways and posts, M. M. Aposto- 
loff. The striking feature of this cabinet was 
that its new members, Dr. Genadieff, M. Apos- 
toloff, General Boyadieff, and M. Popoff, were 
all Macedonians, the first two being natives of 
Monastir and the other two of Ochrida. It 
was the first occasion on which Macedonians 
had been entrusted with portfolios. 

Rumors oF ABDICATION. King Ferdinand 
was much chagrined by the outcome of the 
Balkan War, and in many quarters was per- 
sonally blamed, though apparently quite un- 
justly. On Oetober 6 he left Sofia ostensibly 
in order to visit relatives in Austria, and 
rumors became prevalent that he was deter- 
mined to abdicate the throne unless he could 
gain positive assurance of good-will and as- 
sistance from Austria-Hungary. After a pro- 
longed absence, however, he returned to Sofia 
on November 29, and was received cordially if 
not enthusiastically. 

GENERAL ELECTION. A general election for 
the Sobranje took place on December 7. Ninety- 
five supporters of the government were re- 
turned, while the remaining 109 members were 
distributed among the seven groups comprising 
the opposition, as follows: Agrarians, 47; 
* Narrow? Socialists, 20; “Broad” Socialists 
17; Democrats, 14; Radicals, 5; M. Gueshoff’s 
arty, 5; Zankovists (Dr. Daneff’s party), 1. 

or the first time on record more than half the 
electors exercised the franchise, and the system 
of proportional representation, initiated at 
this election, afforded a fairer representation 
to minorities. The Socialists showed  note- 
worthy gains. It was predicted that the min- 
istry, which had suffered defeat at the polls, 
would effect a coalition that would enable it to 
retain office. 

BUREAU OF CORPORATIONS. In the 
report of the Bureau of Corporations submitted 
December 22, Commissioner Luther Conant, Jr. 
presented a brief review of the work of the bu- 
reau during the ten years since its establishment. 
He pointed out that in general it had stood 
not only for publicity of corporate affairs, but 
also for the maintenance of competition in busi- 
ness. He pointed out that there has grown up 
a fairly widespread opinion that the effort to 
maintain competition should be abandoned, and 
that the inevitability of monopoly under govern- 
mental regulation should be recognized. While 
granting that the subordination of competition 
to regulation must be conceded so far as rail- 
roads and other public utility corporations are 
concerned, the commissioner held that the at- 
tempt to preserve competition in other fields 
should not be abandoned without a more ex- 
tended and persevering effort. He showed that 
experience in the regulation of monopoly could 
be gained at the same time, so that in the event 
of failure to maintain competition the experi- 
ence of an organization necessary to effective 
regulation of monopoly would be available. 

He recalled that the bureau had made in- 
vestigations of the petroleum, the steel the 
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lumber, the beef, and the tobacco industries; 
that it had inquired into the control and de- 
velopment of water power; transportation by 
water, including the ownership of terminals; 
cotton exchanges, and the taxation of corpora- 
tions. The International Harvester Company 
had also been the object of one of its investi- 
gations (see below). In all of these inquiries 
the bureau has striven to maintain an attitude 
of discrimination and of scientific candor. As 
a result the findings of the bureau have been 
well received by the public, and have had much 
weight of authcrity. These findings have fur- 
nished the basis of judicial proceedings against 
the Standard Oil Company, the United States 
Steel Corporation, and the American Tobacco 
Company. The bureau’s report on transporta- 
tion of petroleum in 1906 was soon followed 
by the voluntary elimination of many discrim- 
inations among shippers. Its report on the 
petroleum industry was likewise followed by 
the abandonment of several competitive meth- 
ods; so also the exposition of unfair practices 
in the tobacco industry led to their elimina- 
tion. The report on cotton exchanges led to 
the introduction of new rules; while that on 
cotton tare, though recent, bids to have similar 
results. The Steel Corporation had been led 
to surrender its monopolistic control of Lake 
Superior ore by the bureau’s report on the 
steel industry. All of these were the beneficial 
results of the publicity given to clear and un- 
prejudiced information. 

In view of past experience the commissioner 
pointed out that the work of the bureau would 
be greatly facilitated and its power as an agent 
of publicity would be greatly increased should 
a law be enacted requiring the automatic sub- 
mission to the bureau by large corporations en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, of data regarding 
their capitailzation, properties, valuations, earn- 
ings, and personnel at regular intervals without 
definite solicitation by the bureau. 

The bureau issued a report on “Control of 
Water Carriers by Railroads and by Shipping 
Consolidations.” This was the result of in- 
quiries regarding transportation on the Great 
Lakes and along the Atlantic seaboard. It 
showed that the regular lines of shipping on 
the lakes are controlled by railroads, being 
usually western connections of roads terminat- 
ing at Buffalo. Rates of transportation by 
water-and-rail are slightly under all-rail rates. 
On the Atlantic seaboard the Merchants’ and 
Miners’ Transportation Company is controlled 
by the New Haven Railroad. her lines are 
northern extensions of southern roads terminat- 
ing at Gulf or Atlantic ports; others constitute 
& coastwise combine; Long Island Sound lines 
are controlled by the New Haven Railroad; and 
other lines north of New York and Boston 
constitute the Eastern Steamship Corporation. 
The report showed clearly that, although the 
ocean itself may be free, terminals and suitable 
connections with land transportation are stb- 
ject to considerable monopoly control. The 
report, however, showed that there were some 
carriers on the lakes, notably those transport- 
ing coai and phosphate rock, which are not 
subject to such control. It would seem that 
in the absence of competition, the extension of 
governmental control of rates for water trans- 
portation is reasonable. 

Report of the Bureau of Corporations on 
the International Harvester Company, issued 
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in March (pp. xxiii, 284), in addition to 
a summary contains chapters on: Conditions 
before formation; organization of the company; 
capitalization compared with investment in 


1902; subsequent development; profits and 
prices; productive efficiency and financial re- 
sources; competitive methods. Though the 


principal cause of consolidation was competi- 
tion, nevertheless the bureau found that the 
total profits of the five combining companies for 
the period 1898-1902 were $43,000,000. The 
original capitalization of $120,000,000 was, in 
the estimate of the bureau, about $11,000,000 
more than the physical valuation. This, how- 
ever, may have been covered by good will. As 
regards efficiency, the bureau found the average 
cost in trust plants much lower than in inde- 
pendent plants, due mainly to large-scale pro- 
duction. The selling expenses of the combine, 
however, were relatively greater than those of 
independents, due to the trust’s elaborate sell- 
ing organization. The at financial re- 
sources of the company give it the completest 
benefits of large-scale production, and numer- 
ous advantages in selling, including ability to 
grant long time credit. As to competitive 
methods, the report stated that the company 
had resorted to various unfair practices, in- 
cluding bogus independents, factors’ agree- 
ments requiring agents to handle company lines 
exclusively, suggested retail price lists, desig- 
nating prices and terms, and misrepresentation 
of competitors. These practices were resorted 
to less frequently in recent years. By acquisi- 
tions and extensions the company was found to 
have acquired great importance in branches of 
the farm-machinery industry other than har- 
vesters. The profits on net assets were com- 
puted by the bureau at 125 per cent. for 1909 
1911. The trust was found to be selling at 
higher prices abroad than at home, but in 
some lines at a lower margin of profit. 

BUREAU OF SOCIAL HYGIENE. This 
bureau was established in 1912 by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., Starr J. Murphy, Paul M. War- 
burg, and Katherine B. Davis. It purchased 
eighty acres of land near the New York State 
Reformatory for Women at Bedford, and erected 
théreon an extensive laboratory. This was in 
charge of Miss Davis, who was head of the 
reformatory. The purpose of the bureau is 
to work out for the courts the scientific method 
of disposing of girls convicted of crime. It 
will éapecialy seek out the psychological, social, 
and pathological conditions which predispose 
girls to a wayward life. 

The bureau undertook a thorough and com- 
prehensive study of vice conditions in New York 
City under the direction of George J. Kneeland, 
who had been in charge of the work of the 
Chicago Vice Commission; of vice conditions 
throughout the United States and a similar 
study of Europe, through Abraham Flexner, 
and an investigation of European police sys- 
tems by Raymond Fosdick. Mr. Kneeland’s 
study, Commercialized Prostitution in New 
York (Century Company); covered the period 
from January to November, 1012. He investi- 
gated 142 parlor houses, 1172 resorts, 112 fur- 
nished-room assignation houses, 90 disorderly 
hotels, and 300 massage parlors, of which 75 
were blinds for vice resorts. The investigators 
counted nearly 15,000 prostitutes, of whom near- 
ly 7000 were on the streets. Details are given of 
the receipts and expenses of resorts of different 
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grades and the part played by madames, pro- 
curers, brothel-keepers, liquor venders, and 
slavers. It showed clearly that exploitation for 
profit is the mainspring of social vice, the profit 
in selling girls, in PR their services, in selling 
clothes for them, in selling liquor to their cus- 
tomers and in renting houses and apartments for 
them. Details are given of saloons, concert halls, 
cabaret shows, dance halls, burlesque theatres, 
amusement parks, and excursion boats which 
cater to vice. The report also set forth the 
open and brazen manner in which the men in 
control of the white slave trade buy and sell 
their "slaves" and properties, and purchase 
protection from the police. See PROSTITUTION. 

BURLEIGH, Epwin CHICK. An American 
publie official, elected United States representa- 
tive from Maine in January, 1913 (see 
MAINE). He was born in Linneus, Me., in 
1843. At the outbreak of the Civil War he 
enlisted for service, but illness prevented his 
passing the medical examination. He served in 
the office of the State adjutant-general and the 
State land office from 1870-76. The two years 
following he was assistant clerk in the State 
House of Representatives, and from 1880-84 
he was a clerk in the office of the State treas- 
urer. He was elected State treasurer in 1886, 
serving until 1889. In 1889 he was elected 
governor of the State, serving until 1892. In 
1897 he was elected to tae Fifty-fifth Congress 
and was reélected successively to all Congresses 
up to the Sixty-first. Mr. Burleigh was a suc- 
cessful candidate in the primary election held in 
September, 1913. His election to the legis- 
lature resulted from a combination of Repub- 
lican and Progressive members. 

BURLESON, ALBERT SIDNEY. An American 
lawyer and public official. Postmaster-General 
in the cabinet of President Wilson. He was 
born in San Marcos, Texas, in 1863, graduated 
from the University of Texas in 1884, and ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1885, in which year he 
became assistant city attorney of Austin, Ter., 
holding this office for flve years. In 1891 he 
was appointed attorney for the twenty-sixth 
judicial district, Texas. He was elected to the 
Fifty-sixth Congress in 1899 and was retlected to 
successive Congresses up to and including the 
Sixty-third. He took a prominent part in the 
campaign for the nomination and election of 
President Wilson. 

BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN 1913. See 
FINANCIAL REVIEW, and BANKS AND BANKING. 

BUSINESS FAILURES. See FINANCIAL 
REVIEW. 

BUTLER, NicHoLíAs MonBAY. See ARBI- 
TRATION, INTERNATIONAL. 

BUTTER. See DATRYING. 

CABINET. See UNITED STATES. 

CALGARY. See COMMISSION PLAN, GAR- 
BAGE AND REFUSE, and MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 

CALIFORNIA.  PoPULATION. The popula- 
tion in 1910 was 2,377,549. According to the 
1913 estimates of the Bureau of the Census, the 
population then was 2,667,510. 

AGRICULTURE. The area, production, and value 
of the principal erops in 1912-13 are shown in 
the table at top of next column. The figures are 
from the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and those of 1913 are estimates only. 

MINERAL PRODUCTION. The total value of the 
mineral products of the State in 1912 was $92,- 
837,374, compared with $90,620.644 in 1911. 
The mine production of gold in 1912 was valued 


CALIFORNIA 
Acreage Prod. Bu. Value 
Corn .........19138 55,000 1,815,000 $1,597,000 
1912 52,000 1.924, 00 1,635,000 
Wheat .. 1913 300,000 4,200,000 900.0 
1912 370,000 6,290,000 5,850,000 
Oats ......... 1913 210,000 636.000 3.982, 000 
1912 200,000 7,800,000 4, 290.000 
Rye 1913 8,0 120,000 90,000 
1912 8, 141,000 127,000 
Rice ......... 1913 6,100,000 293,000 121,000 
912 1,400,000 70,000 64,000 
Potatoes 1913 68,0 8,092,000 5,664,000 
912 78,000 10,140,000 6.591. 000 
Hay 1. 1918 2,400,000 a 3,600,000 48,600,000 
1912 2,500,000 3,825,000 62,402,000 
o Tons. 


at $19,713,478, compared with $19,738,908 in 
1911. The total gold output in placers from 
copper-lode and zinc ores decreased in 1912, but 
the production from siliceous ores increased 
nearly an equal amount. The deep mines yielded 
$11,078,815, and the placers produced 88,845 
653. Dredges produced 85.9 of the placer yield 
in 1912, and 38.6 of the total yield. The leading 
counties in gold production in 1912 were Amador 
$2,796,194, Yuba $2,753,408, Butte $2,346,229, 
Nevada $2,081,958, Sacramento $1,712,587 and 
Tuolumne $113,291. The silver production of 
the State in 1912 was 1,300,136 flne ounces, 
compared with 1,270,245 ounces in 1911. The 
larger part of the output, 792,445 ounces in 1912 
came from smelt and' copper ores. 

California is the largest producer of petro- 
leum. The production in 1912 was 80,450,767 
barrels, compared with 81,134,391 barrels in 
1911. The average price received for oil in the 
State in 1912 was 45.4 cents per barrel, com- 
pared with 47.7 cents in 1911. The features 
of particular interest during 1912, were the 
development of large wells of unusual length 
in the La Habra Valley field, a continued de- 
velopment of large gushers in the valley fielda, 
and the decline in the old Santa Maria field. 
The Coalinga territory was extended by the 
devolopment of good wells to the south, and its 
value was enchanced by the increased utilization 
of natural gas including the enterprise for piping 
natural gas from the valley fields to Los 
Angeles, and by the increased amount of gas- 
oline obtained by compressing natural gas. The 
Midway field in Kern County is the largest 
producer. In this fleld there were taken in 
1912 23,928,368 barrels of petroleum. From 
Coalinga field in Fresno County there were 
taken 19,911,820 barrels, and from the Kern 
River fields in Kern County, were taken 12,558,- 
439 barrels. The total number of productive 
wells in the State at the end of 1912 was 
5947. 

The production of copper in 1912 was 31,516,- 
471 pounds of blister copper, compared with 
35,835,651 pounds in 1911. The reduction in 
ou‘put for the State since 1911 was due to the 
necessity of eliminating, from the smelter-smoke, 
ingredients injurious to vegetation. This re- 
sulted in the shutting down of all but one of 
the, smelters in the Shasta County district. 
At the elose of 1912 California produced about 
518,487,000 pounds of copper. In total output 
the State ranks fifth among coffee producers, 
and for yearly production in 1912 it ranks 
seventh. Four plants treated copper 
ores in the State in 1912. The main produc- 
tion comes from two districts—the Shasta 
and Foothill districts, although numerous other 
districts have small outputs, and copper min- 
erals are widely distributed over the State. 
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The total production of coal in 1912 was 
10,978 short tons, valued at $23,601. On account 
of the large production of petroleum in Cali- 
fornia and its use for fuel, coal-mining in 
the State has practically ceased. 

California is one of the most important 
producers of clay products. The total value 
of these products in 1912 was $5,912,450, an 
increase of $996,584 over the product of 1911. 
The chief clay product is common brick, which 
is valued at $2,198,303. 

EpUCATION. The total enrollment in the pub- 
lie schools of the State in 1913 was about 430, 
000, and the average daily attendance was 400,- 
000. The teachers numbered about 1450, and the 
average yearly salary for male and female 
teachers was about $900 a year. 

FINANCE. The total receipts for the biennial 
period July 1, 1910, to June 30, 1912, amounted 
to $39,323,132, and the disbursements to $30, 
620,818, leaving a balance on hand on June 30, 
1912 of $9,903,533. The balance at the begin- 
ing of this period was $7,201,219. The chief 
receipts are from the taxation of franchises and 
from county taxation. The total bonded indebt- 
edness of the State on June 30, 1912, was 
$6,068,519. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The charitable 
and correctional institutions of the State with 
their populations in 1913 are as follows: In- 
dustrial Home for Adult Blind, 113; Whittier 
State School 136; Preston School of Industry 
513. These are all reformed schools. In the 
Stockton State Hospital, were 2100 patients; in 
the Napa State Hospital 1990; in the 
State Hospital 1356; in the Mendocino State 
Hospital 1022; and in the Southern California 
State Hospital 1970; or a total of 8438. Son- 
oma State Home has 228 inmates. There were 
1913 prisoners in the San Quentin State Prison, 
and 1136 in the Falsam State Prison. The to- 
tal number in all State institutions was 13,280. 
The legislature of 1913 provided for two new 
State institutions, a State training school for 
girls, and a new physchopathic State hospital. 
The State board of charities was given addi- 
tional duties, including that of licensing ma- 
ternal hospitals, boarding homes for children, 
etc. . 


PoLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. The political 
history of the State in 1913 had, to a large 
extent, a national complexion, as the result of 
the passage by the legislature of a bill limitin 
the ownership of land by aliens, and directe 
toward eliminating Japanese as owners and 
proprietors of land. This movement logi- 
cally followed other attempts to limit the rights 
of Japanese in California. The first of these 
was in 1906, when the Japanese, as a result of 
the shortage of native labor in California and the 
consequent higher scale of wages, began to come 
in large numbers from Hawaii to California and 
other coast States. The Japanese immigration 
was bitterly opposed by the labor element of 
San Francisco, which was then in political con- 
trol, This feeling manifested itself in riots, in 
which Japanese were assaulted, and in an at- 
tempt to prevent Japanese children from attend- 
ing publie schools of that city. The difficulty 
was overcome through the efforts of President 
Roosevelt. The legislature of 1909 attempted 
to pass various stringent measures which pro- 
bibited Japanese ownership of land, segregated 
Japanese children in schools, and placed other 
restrictions upon the Japanese and other Orien- 
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tals. President Roosevelt again interfered, and 
as a result of his protests to the governor and 
the legislature, these bills were dropped. 

The legislature of 1913, early in its session, 
passed a measure advocating the extension of the 
Chinese exclusion act to all Asiatics. This bill 
was passed, and the attitude of the legislature 
foreshadowed other measures restricting the 
rights of land ownership by the Japanese. On 
April 15, the Assembly passed a measure pro- 
hibiting the ownership of land, in terms which 
were offensive to the Japanese government. At 
the same time a bill was introduced in the 
State Senate which was less stringent in its 
terms, but which also called forth protests 
from Japan. The Assembly bill provided that 
an alien may acquire property and hold it for 
one year, after which it may be taken by the 
State by a suit brought by the district attorney 
or the attorney-general. In order to hold 
property longer than a year the alien must de- 
clare his intention to become a citizen. Prop- 
erty must not be leased to any alien for a 
period of more than five years. The most 
significant section of the bill was that which 
provided that every corporation, the majority 
of the issued capital stock of which is owned by 
aliens ineligible to become citizens of the United 
States, shall be considered an alien within 
the meaning of the act. This was regarded by 
the Japanese as a discrimination, for it was 
held in California that the Japanese are in- 
eligible to become citizens. The Senate bill 
limited the power of all aliens to hold and lease: 
land, and in terms it promised to protect all 
treaty rights. It did not discriminate against 
aliens not eligible for citizenship. This bill 
called forth informal protests from several 
countries other than Japan. 

The importance of the points at issue as re- 
lated to the friendly relations between Japan 
and the United States seemed so important to: 
President Wilson that on April 19 he sent to 
Governor Johnson, and through him to the legis- 
lature and the people of California, two tele- 
graphic letters. In the first of these, which was. 
sent in the name of Secretary Bryan, the Presi- 
dent advised against the use of the words. 
“ineligible to citizenship” contained in the 
Assembly bill. He stated that he preferred the 
bill which was pending in the Senate because it. 
omitted these words. In the second of the let- 
ters, which was signed by the President himself, 
he said: “If they (that is, the California 
legislature and people) deem it necessary to ex- 
clude all aliens who have not declared their 
intention to become citizens from the privileges 
of land-ownership, they can do so along lines 
already followed in the laws of many of the 
other States and of many foreign countries, 
including Japan herself." 

The dispatch of these letters was followed by 
& proposal from President Wilson that Mr. 
Bryan should visit California, if such action 
were agreeable to the California legislature, for 
the purpose of counseling and codperating with 
its members in framing a law which would meet 
the view of the people of the State, and yet 
leave untouched the international obligations 
of the United States. Governor Johnson and 
the legislature promptly indicated that they 
would welcome such a visit. 

On the receipt of the telegram announcing 
that Secretary Bryan would be a welcome 
visitor, the latter started for California. He 
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was received with respect and cordiality, and his 
suggestions and representations were listened to 
with attention. It was evident, however, that 
the sentiment of the legislature was for im- 
mediate action by the State in the form of a 
law leaving to the courts the interpretation and 
to the State Department and the President the 
task of adjusting relations with Japan, if 
necessary, by a new treaty or otherwise. Mr. 
Bryan made four suggestions for possible action 
on the part of the legislature. 

First: To delay immediate action and permit 
the State Department to frame a new treaty 
with Japan. 

Second: To delay immediate action and 
spon: a legislative commission to Vai ias 
alien 98 and act with President Wilson 
in gaining relief. 

Third: To enact a law similar to the Illinois 
statute, which allows all aliens to hold land for 
six years. 

Fourth: To enact a law similar to the Fed- 
eral statute in the District of Columbia, which 
applies to all aliens. 

In presenting these suggestions, Mr. Bryan 
said: Each State acts in a dual capacity. It 
is the guardian of the local affairs of its people 
and in a sense the only guardian, and yet each 
State is a member of the Union and one of the 
sisterhood of States. Therefore, in acting upon 
questions of local conditions, the State always 
recognizes that it is its duty to share the re- 
sponsibility with other States in actions affect- 
ing the nation’s relations with foreign nations.” 

Ín place of acting upon the suggestions of 
Mr. Bryan, the legislature gave its attention 
to a new bill, which was framed by Attorney- 
General Webb. The first provision of this bill 
was as follows: “ All aliens eligible to citizen- 
ship under the laws of the United States, may 
acquire, possess, enjoy, transfer, and inherit real 
property, or any interest therein, in this State 
in the same nanner and to the same extent 
as citizens of he United States, except as other- 
wise provided by the laws of this State.” The 
. provision was as follows: All aliens 
other than those mentioned in section 1 may 
acquire, possess, enjoy and transfer real prop- 
erty, or any interest therein, in the manner and 
to the extent and for the purpose prescribed by 
any treaty now existing between the government 
of the United States and the nation and country 
of which such alien is a citizen or subject, and 
not otherwise.” It was held by the advocates 
of this bill that, as it specifically guarded 
treaty rights and also affirmatively conferred 
rights on all aliens eligible to citizenship, in- 
stead of debarring from existing rights those 
ineligible, it was free from objection or offense. 
President Wilson telegraphed to Governor John- 
son that in his opinion the Webb bill would 
involve an appeal to the courts on the question 
of treaty rights and would bring on what 
might prove to be a long and delicate litiga- 
tion. The so-called Webb bill passed both houses 
of the legislature on May 3, but Governor John- 
son had promised President Wilson that a 
reasonable time should elapse before the bill 
should be signed by him. This was intended 
to afford an opportunity for any communications 
on the subject from the national government. 
The bill as it passed contained an amendment 
to Section 2, noted above, which gave the class 
of aliens specified in that section the specific 
right to lease lands for agricultural proposes 
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for a term not exceeding three years. After the 
passage of the Webb bill President Wilson on 

ay 1l sent a request through the Secretary 
of State that Governor Johnson should with- 
hold his signature in order to give the Federal 
government an opportunity to take up the 
question diplomatically with Japan. To this 
suggestion Governor Johnson made a detailed 
reply. He declared that it was his duty to sign 
the bill unless “some absolutely controlling 
necessity demands contrary action.” He out- 
lined at some length the situation as it was re- 
garde. by the legislature and himself, and in 
is opinion, by a great majority of the people of 
California. This view may be summed up as 
follows: “We have violated absolutely no 
treaty rights; we have shown no shadow of 
discrimination; we have given to no nation the 
right to be justified in taking offense.” Gover- 
nor Johnson recalled the fact that when Cali- 
fornia adopted its present Constitution more 
than thirty years ago, a clause was included 
declaring the presence of such foreigners a dan- 
ger to the well-being of the State. He also 
pointed out, as he had previously done, that 
other States had enacted laws similar to the 
Webb bill; that the naturalization laws of the 
United States determine who are and who are 
not eligible for citizenship; that California ought 
not to be accused of invidious discrimination 
when it follows in this regard the statutes of 
the United States; and that the immigration 
bill which passed both houses of the Sixty-second 
Congress excluded certain classes described as 
“persons who cannot become eligible under 
existing laws to become citizens of the United 
States,” and that no protest had been made in 
or out of Congress on the score of the use of 
such language. Governor Johnson laid stress 
upon the fact that existing treaties are made 
a part of the law; and that not only are all 
rights to acquire real property which are granted 
under the treaty carefully observed, but that an 
additional privilege ia given through the amend- 
ment permitting aliens not eligible to citizen- 
ship to lease agricultural land for a period of 
three years. The Webb law, he said, affects 
only the ownership of agricultural land about 
which absolutely nothing was said in the treaty 
of 1911. He declared that the bill absolutely 
maintains the national good feeling of the gov- 
ernment and leaves no excuse for a claim on the 
part of the Japanese that they are in any way 
deprived of legal or treaty rights. As to the 
feeling of the Japanese on the basis of the 
legislation, that there was an intention of offens- 
ive discrimination, Governor Johnson declared 
that the real question is “not whether any offense 
has been taken, but whether justly it should 
be taken.” He said that there was no ground 
for offense on the part of any nation, “particu- 
larly in the instance of a nation like Japan that 
in its own laws prevents acquisition of land by 
aliens." The governor declared that the prob- 
Jem in California is acute, and that agitation has 
been continuous in regard to agricultural lands, 
until finally an attempted solution became im- 
perative. He said that he believed such legisla- 
tion was necessary for the protection and pres- 
ervation of the State and added “We must see 
it or be blind.” 

The basis of the objection to the passage of 
the alien laws on the part of Japan, was 
Article 1 of the treaty made in 1911. This 
article contains the following clause: 
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“The citizens or subjects of each of the high 
contracting parties shall have liberty to enter, 
travel, and reside in the territories of the other; 
to carry on trade, wholesale and retail; to own 
or lease and occupy houses, manufactories, ware- 
houses, and shops; to employ agents of their 
own choice, to lease land for residential and 
commercial purposes, and generally to do any- 
thing incident to or necessary for trade upon the 
same terms as native citizens or subjects, sub- 
mitting themselves to the laws and regulations 
there established.” 

This treaty of its adoption became, of course, 
a part of the supreme law of the United States. 
The United States Constitution explicitly pro- 
vides that “all treaties made or which shall 
be made under the 1 of the United 
States shall be the supreme law of the land; 
and the judges in every State shall be bound 
thereby, anything in the Constitution or the laws 
of any State to the contrary notwithstanding.” 
The bill went into effect on August 10. 
Throughout the remainder of the year notes 
continued to be exchanged between the 
American and Japanese governments in relation 
to the bill, but these were not made public. For 
a further discussion of the matter see UNITED 
STATES, section Foreign Relations. 

Another series of incidents which, from their 
connections with the Federal government, had 
a national interest, were connected with the 
indictment of M. R. Diggs and F. D. Caminetti, 
under the White Slave act for abduction. Cam- 
inetti is the son of the commissioner of im- 
migration. On June 21, John L. McNab, Fed- 
eral district attorney of San Francisco, resigned, 
and at the same time made public a long dia- 
pateh to the President, in which he asserted 
that he was forced to hand in his resignation 
because the attorney-general, against his protest, 
had ordered a postponement of the trial of Diggs 
and Caminetti. This trial was to have been 
held shortly after the date above, but as Cam- 
inetti’s father wished to be present at the trial, 
and as his presence in Washington was desired 
by the Secretary of Labor, the attorney-general 
at the request of the latter, postponed it until 
August. After the publication of Mr. McNab’s 
letter, the House committee on the judiciary 
sent for all papers relating to the case, and 
several of these were made public. Among them 
were letters and telegrams in which Mr. McNab 
earnestly argued abainst any postponement. Mr. 
Bryan in his newspaper The Commoner, published 
a strong defense of Attorney-General McReyn- 
old's action. The President accepted Mr. Me- 
Nab’s resignation, and appointed another district 
attorney to succeed him. On the trial of the 
` ease, both were convicted. 

For an account of the progress of the Pan- 
ama Exposition, eee ExPOSITIONS. 

The long continued efforts of the city of San 
Francisco to obtain the right to use a portion 
of the Hetch-Hetchy Valley, a part of the Yo- 
semite Valley, for a reservoir to supply water to 
the city, were brought to successful issue by the 
final passage of the bill in both houses of 
Congress permitting such action. 

On February 23, the project was favored by 
& board of engineers composed of members of the 
corps of engineers of the United States army. 
This board, in effect, reported that the utiliza- 
tion of the Hetch-Hetchy site would be far less 
expensive than to obtain the water for the city 
from any other source suggested. Many persons 
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identified with conservation of public land, in- 
cluding Gifford Pinchot, were also in favor of 
the project. It was bitterly opposed by several 
organizations and individuals, including John 
Muir, the famous naturalist, and Robert Under- 
wood Johnson, who was president of an organi- 
zation formed especially to oppose the acquisi- 
tion of the valley by San Francisco. A bill was 
introduced in Congress on July 23, and this 
gave the city of San Francisco permission to 
construct a dam in the Hetch-Hetchy Valley 
which would form a reservoir for water. This 
bill was bitterly attacked by Mr, Johnson in 
the statement issued on August 19. A meas- 
ure passed the House, and after prolonged hear- 
ings, reached the Senate. Here, on account of 
opposition, action was postponed until Congress 
should reassemble in ember. On December 
6, the bill was taken up in the Senate, and 
after three days of debate was passed and 
signed by President Wilson. 

LEGISLATION. The most important measures 
enacted were those relating to holding of lands 
by aliens. This is fully discussed in the pre- 
vious sections of this article. In addition to this 
measure the legislature passed a blue-sky law, 
a State civil service law, a law providing 
mothers' pensions, a measure providing for the 
abatement of disorderly houses, the water con- 
servation act, a law providing for a minimum 
wage commission for women and minors, with 
authority to fix minimum wages and hours of 
labor, an eight-hour law for underground work- 
ers, a sixteen-hour law for train and enginemen, 
a measure providing for the extension of the 
existing women’s eight-hour law, a measure 
providing for the extension of the workmen's 
compensation act to establish automatic in- 
surance system, an act providing for the appoint- 
ment of delegates to investigate rural credits 
in Europe, à measure providing for non-partisan 
elections in counties, and a measure creating a 
legislative counsel bureau to advise and assist 
legislature. See also LIQUOR REGULATION. 

STATE GOVERNMENT. Governor, Hiram W. 
Johnson, Progressive; Lieut.-Governor, A. J. 
Wallace; Secretary of State, F. C. Jordan ; 
Treasurer, E. D. Roberts; Comptroller, A. B. 
Nye; Adjutant-General, Edwin A. Forbes, 
Attorney-General, U. S. Webb; Superintendent 
of Education, Edward Hyatt; Commissioner of 
Insurance, E. C. Cooper; Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, R. L. Telfer—all Republicans, except 
Governor. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
W. H. Beatty; Associate Justices, H. A. Melvin, 
Lucien Shaw, M. Angellotti, M. C. Sloss, F. 
W. Henshaw, W. G. Lorigan; Clerk, B. G. Tay- 
lor—all Republicans. 

STATE LEGISLATURE. Democrats: Senate 12, 
House 25; joint ballot 37. Republicans: Senate 
12; House 8; joint ballot 9. Progressives: 
Senate 27; House 46; joint ballot 73. Socia- 
list: House 1; joint ballot 26. Progressive 
majority; Senate 14; House 2; joint ballot 26. 

The State representatives in Congress will be 
found in the article UNITED STATES, section 
Congress. 

i CALIFORNIA, UNIVERSITY oF. A State 
institution for higher education, founded at 
Berkeley, Cal., in 1860. The total enrollment 
in the Fieri for the collegiate year 1912-13 
was 7296, of whom 4094 were academic under- 
graduates, 648 graduate students, 315 in the 
colleges of law, medicine, and pharmacy, 191 
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in the university farm, and 294 in the San 
Francisco Institute of Art. There were 719 
members of the faculty, of whom 460 were in 
the academic departments. In 1913 Hubert E. 
VanNorman was appointed dean of the univers- 
ity farm school. There were riage d other im- 
portant departments in the faculty of this school. 
Dr. R. G. Boone was appointed professor of 
education, and acting director of the School of 
Education; and C. E. Rugh was appointed a pro- 
fessor of education. The noteworthy benefac- 
tions received during the year included an en- 
dowment for the George Williams Hooper School 
of Medical Research, with 5000 acres of redwood 
timber land, valued at between one and two 
million dollars. A fund of $600,000 was given 
for a new teaching hospital for the medical 
department. The productive endowment fund of 
June 30, 1913, amounted to $5,022,088. The in- 
come for the year ending on the same date was 
$1,938,987. The library contains about 300,000 
volumes and several hundred thousand manu- 
1 doe The president is Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 
CAMBODIA. A French protectorate; part of 
the colony of French Indo-China (q.v.), borderin 

the Gulf of Siam, and extending from Siam anil 
Cochin-China to Annam and lower Laos. The 
majority of the native population are Khmers. 
The country is well watered. Rice is the princi- 
pal cultivated product; legumes, fruits, and 
industrial plants thrive. A principal source of 
revenue is the output of the inland lake fisheries; 
the lakes are fished mostly by Chinese, Annna- 
mese, and Malays. Betel nuts, fresh and dried 
fish, timber, cacao, cinnamon, cardamoms, cotton, 
sugar cane. etc. are exported. The trade goes 
mostly through Saigon, and is included with that 
of French Indo-China. The capital, Pnom-penh, 
is „ situated at the point where the 
Melsong separates into two branches. The local 
budget for 1912 balanced as 4,232,416 piasters. 
Native king, Sisowath. The French resident 
in 1913 was M. Outrey. 

CAMPOS SALLES, MANUEL FERRAS. A 
former president of Brazil; died June, 1913. 
He was elected president in 1898. Under his 
administration the finances of the country 
were reorganized. In June, 1913, the rival 


poe parties of Brazil had agreed to adopt 2 


r. Campos Salles as a conciliation candidate 
for the term 1914-1918, and he had consented 
to stand. 

CANADA, Dominion or. A British self- 
governing dependency, including most of North 
America north of the United States. The 
capital is Ottawa, in the province of Ontario. 

AREA AND PoPULATION. The following table 
shows by provinces and territories, according 
to official returns in 1911: (1) Area in 
square miles (by planimetric calculation), in- 
cluding 125,765 square miles of water, but ex- 
eluding the territorial seas, the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, and the Canadian portion of the 
Great Lakes; (2) population as returned by 
the census of 1901; (3) population as re- 
turned by the census of June 1, 1911; (4) 
population increase. per cent. between 1901 
and 1911: 


q. m. op op. nc. 
Alberta ....... 255,285 3,022 874,663 413.1 
Brit. Columbia. 355,855 176,657 392,480 119.7 
Manitoba ...... 13,132 255,211 455,614 78.5 
New Brunswick 27,985 331,120 851,889 6.3 
Nova Scotia... 21,428 459,574 492,338 1.1 
Ontario ....... 260,862 2,182,947 2,623,274 15.6 
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Sa, m.  Pop.'01 Pop.'11 Ine. 

Pr. Edward Isl. ,184 103,259 3,728 — *9.2 
Quebec ........ 351,873 1,648,898 2,003,232 21.5 
Saskatchewan.. 251, 700 91.279 492,432 439.5 
Yukon Ter. 207,076 27,219 8,512 „68.7 
Northw't Ters. 1, 92 1, 685 20,129 18,481 °8.2 
Canada ..... 3,729,665 5,371,815 7,206,648 34.2 


* Decrease. 


The population as stated in vol. i. of the 1911 
census was 7,204,838; as stated in vol. ii., 
7,206,643, owing to an increase of 520 in the 
returns from Quebec and 1805 in those from 
the Northwest Territories. The population 
as estimated June 30, 1913, was 7,758,000. 

By the boundary extension acts, passed by 
the Dominion parliament in 1912 (proclaimed 
May 10 and in force from May 15, 1912), the 
provinces of Manitoba, Ontario, and Quebec 
were enlarged by the addition of areas that 
were previously part of the Northwest Terri- 
tories. The boundaries of Manitoba were thus 
extended northwards to the 60th parallel of 
north latitude between the eastern boundary 
of Saskatchewan and the western shore of 
Hudson Bay; and from the point where the 
boundary of Manitoba and Ontario formerly 
coincided the boundary of Manitoba was car- 
ried due north to a point defined and thence 
northeasterly to the point where the 89th 
meridian of west longitude intersects the 
southern shore of Hudson Bay. The northern 
boundary of Ontario was extended to the 
southern shore of Hudson Bay, the new west- 
ern boundary coinciding with the new eastern 
boundary of Manitoba. To the province of 
Quebec was added the whole of the former dis- 
trict of Ungava, so that now Quebec includes 
all of the peninsula of Labrador which is 
within Canada (the strip along the eastern 
shore of Labrador constitutes a dependency of 
Newfoundland) and is the largest province of 
the Dominion. The extent of these changes is 
shown in the following table (increase of area, 
present area, and population adjusted to the 
1911 census): 


Inc. sq.m. Sq. m. Pop. 11 

Manitoba ............. 178,100 251,832 461,630 
Onerr 146,400 407,262 2,527,292 
uebec .......-ceccces 354,96 706,834 2,005,779 
Northwest Ters.......*679,461 1,242,224 5,900 


* Decrease, equal to the increase of the three 
provinces. 


The new district of Ontario has been named 
Patricia (after the Princess Patricia, younger 
daughter of the Duke of Connaught, governor- 
general of Canada). As at present consti- 
tuted, it is bounded on the west and northwest 
by Manitoba, on the south and southwest by 
the English and Albany rivers and on the east 
and north by James and Hudson bays. Pur- 
suant to an order in council, dated February 
20, 1912, and subject to the future enactment 
by the Dominion parliament of the necessary 
legislation, Ontario will also possess a strip of 
territory (now within Manitoba) five miles 
wide lying between the district of Patricia and 
the Nelson River and to be located within 50 
miles of the Hudson Bay coast, as well as an 
area half & mile wide and five miles in length 
to be located along the south shore of the Nel- 
son River. The latter area is to be contiguous 
to the five-mile strip, and together those areas 
will afford ten miles of waterfront for harbor 
facilities and railway terminals, 
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As shown in the first of the preceding tables, 
the total population on June 1, 1911, was 7,206,- 
643, representing an increase of 1,835,328 over 
the returns of April 1, 1901. For the period cov- 
ered, the rate of increase, viz., 34.17 per cent., 
is the largest in the world and is due to the 
large increase of immigration beginning with 
the present century. Other countries for 
which data is available, in respect of the per- 
centage rates of increase during the same 
decade, are: New Zealand, 30.5; United 
States, 21; Germany, 15.2; Netherlands, 14.8; 
Switzerland, 13.2; Denmark, 12.6; Belgium, 
10.9; Austria, 9.3; United Kingdom, 9.1; Hun- 
gary, 8.5; Sweden, 7.5; Italy and Norway, 
6.8; and France, 1.6. 

Immense areas of Canada are not only unin- 
habited, or practically so, but unfit for habita- 
tion; the average density of population, ac- 
cording to the 1911 census, is 1.93 per square 
mile, calculated upon the total of 3,729,665 
square miles. Prince Edward Island has a 
density of 42.91 per square mile; Nova Scotia, 
22.98; New Brunswick, 12.61; Ontario, 9.67; 
Manitoba, 6.18; Quebec, 5.69 (figures for the 
latter three provinces are upon the basis of 
area as before the changes of 1912); Saskatch- 
ewan, Alberta, and British Columbia, each less 
than 2 per square mile. 

Figures discriminating rural from urban 
population show, in the older parts of the Do- 
minion, the trend of population from country 
to town. 


Pop. 1901 Pop. 1911 

Rural Urban Rural Urban 
ee 52,399 20,623 232,126 141,937 
Bt. Columbia. 88,478 90,179 188,796 203,684 
Manitoba .... 738 0.47 255,249 200. 365 

New Brunsw'k 253,835 11,285 252,342 9,64 
Nova Scotia.. 830,191 129,383 806,210 186,128 
Pr.Edward Isl. 88,304 14,95 78,7 14,970 
Ontaric 1,246,969 935,978 1,194,785 1,328,489 
Quebec ...... 992,667 656,231 1,032,618 70,614 
Saskatchewan. 73,729 17,5 61,067 131.365 

Yukon Ter... 18,077 9,142 4,6 8 

Northw’t Ters. 20,129 18,481 ....... 
Canada ....3,849,516 2,021,799 3,925,679 8,289,964 


In 1911 the population comprised 3,821,995 
males (53.03 per cent.) and 3,384,048 females 
(40.97 per cent.); the number of females per 
1000 males was 886 (as compared with 952 in 
1901), ranging from 308 in Yukon Territory 
and 560 in British Columbia to 980 in Quebec 
and 991 in Prince Edward Island. As com- 
pared with the Canadian average of 886, that 
of Ceylon is 888; New Zealand, 896; Australia, 
926; Union of South Africa, 941; United 
States, 943; India, 953; Ireland, 1004; Italy, 
1010; Hungary, 1019; Germany, 1026; Aus- 
tria, 1036; Sweden, 1046; Scotland, 1003; 
England and Wales, 1068; and Norway, 1069. 
Conjugal condition of the people in 1911: Sin- 
gle, 2,369,766 males (32.88 per cent.) and 
1,041,886 females (20.94); married, 1,331,853 
(18.48) and 1,251,468 (17.37); widowed, 
89.154 (1.24) and 179,656 (2.49); divorced, 
839 and 691; legally separated, 1286 and 1584; 
not stated, 29,097 and 9363. 

Classified in respect of birthplace, the pop- 
ulation in 1911 was: Born in Canada, 0,453, 
911 (77.98 per cent.); British Isles, 784,526 
'(10.89); British possessions, 29,188 (0.41); 
British unknown and born at sea, 20,515 
(0.8); Europe, 404,941 (5.62); Asia (ex- 
clusive of natives of British India), 40,946 
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(0.57); United States, 303,680 (4.21); all 
other countries, 3165 (0.4); total, 7,206,643. 

The 1911 census showed 482,059 persons who 
had emigrated from their native provinces; of 
these, 352,735 had gone from the eastern prov- 
inces to the prairie provinces and British Co- 
lumbia—89,311 to Mantitoba, 16,006 to Sas- 
katchewan, 77,367 to Alberta, and 70,051 to 
British Columbia. 

Classified by principal religious denomina- 
tions, the population in 1911 was as follows 
(with percentage of total for 1911 and 1901 


respectively): Roman Catholics, 2,833,041 
(39.31 and 41.51); Presbyterians, 1,115,324 
(15.48 and 15.68); Methodists, 1,079,892 


(14.99 and 17.07); Anglicans, 1,043,017 (14.47 
and 12.69); Baptists, 382,666 (5.31 and 5.92); 
Lutherans, 229,864 (3.19 and 1.72); Greek 
Church, 88,507 (1.23 and 0.29); Jews, 74,564 
(1.03 and 0.31); Congregationalists, 34, 05 1 
(0.47 and 0.53); Salvation Army, 18,834 (0.26 
and 0.19); all others, 4.26 per cent. in 1911 
and 4.09 in 1901. 

Population of the larger cities according to 
the census of 1911: Montreal, Que., 470,480; 
Toronto, capital of Ontario, 376,538; Winni- 
pes, capital of Manitoba, 136,035; Vancouver, 

. C., 100,401; Ottawa, Ont., capital of the 
Dominion, 87,062; Hamilton, Ont., 81,969; 
Quebec, capital of Quebec province, 78,710; 
Halifax, capital of Nova Scotia, 46,619; Lon- 
don, Ont., 46,300; Calgary, Alb., 43,704; St. 
John, N. B., 42,511; Victoria, capital of Brit- 
ish Columbia, 31,660; Regina, capital of Sas- 
katchewan, 30,213; Edmonton, capital of Al- 
berta, 24,900; Brantford, Ont., 23,132; Kings- 
ton, Ont., 18,874; Maisonneuve, Que., 18,684; 
Peterborough, Ont., 18,360; Hull, Que., 18,222. 


7 The populations of Charlottetown and Fred- 


ericton, capitals of Prince Edward Island and 
New Brunswick, were 11,198 and 7208 respec- 
tively. 

The birth rate for the Dominion in the year 


65 1900-01 was 27.82, and the death rate 15.12. 


In 1911 the birth rate and the death rate by 
provinces was as follows: Alberta, 23.52 and 
9.66; British Columbia, 14.88 and 9.32; New 
Brunswick (in 1900-01), 25.98 and 11.54; 
Manitoba, 34.93 and 12.03; Nova Scotia, 25.03 
and 16.73; Ontario, 22.68 and 13.61; Prince 
Edward Island, 15.97 and 11.89; Quebec, 37.18 
and 17.92; Saskatchewan, 17.76 and 5.54. 

Immigrants arriving at inland and ocean 
ports in years ended March 31: 1911, 311,084 
(of whom 123,013 from the United Kingdom 
and 121,654 from the United States); 1912, 
354,237 (138,121 and 133,853); 1913, 402,432 
(150,542 and 139,130). Chinese immigration 
in 1912, 6247; in 1913, 7446. 

EpucaTIon. The census of June 1, 1911, re- 
turned 0,319,160 persons of flve years of age 
and over. Of these, 5,622,844 could read and 
write (88.98 per cent., as compared with 82.88 
per cent. in 1901); 32,863 could read only 
(0.52 and 2.74); 663,453 could neither read 
nor write (10.50 and 14.38). The percentage 
of the population of flve years and over who 
could neither read nor write was as follows 
in 1911 and in 1901, by provinces: Alberta, 
1272 and 30.56; British Colunibia, 11.61 and 
24.84; Manitoba, 13.31 and 14.55; New Bruns- 
wick, 14.05 and 10.19; Nova Scotia, 10.34 and 
14.25; Ontario, 6.51 and 8.75; Prince Edward 
Island, 7.601 and 10.77; Quebec, 12.06 and 
17.71; Saskatchewan, 13.70 end 35.11; Yukon, 
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13.58 and 35.13; Northwest Territories, 69.25 
and 81.78. For Canada the percentages are 
respectively, 10.50 and 14.38. 

Public instruction is controlled by the sep- 
arate provincial governments. Primary edu- 
cation is free and, except in Quebec and Mani- 
toba, compulsory. 

Alberta. For years ended December 31, 1911 
and 1912: Common schools, 1392 and 1601; 
enrollment, 61,660 and 71,044; average at- 
tendance, 32,557 and 39,227; amount ex- 
pended on grounds and buildings, $1,504,853 
and $2,041,485; amount expended on teachers’ 
salaries, $1,144,584 and $1,411,201. Total ex- 
penditure (including interest) in 1912, $6,667,- 
282. The number of teachers employed during 
1912 was 3054; the total number employed at 
any one time, 2229. Average salary per year 
paid to all teachers employed, $769.89. 

British Columbia. Years ended June 30, 
1911 and 1912: Schools, 538 and 576; pupils 
enrolled, 45,125 and 50, 170; average attend- 
ance, 32,161.74 and 37,567.88; teachers, 1179 
FS 1353; expenditure, $2,641,522 and $3,882,- 

Manitoba. For 1910: Enrollment, 70,247; 
attendance, 43,885; teachers, 2774; expendi- 
ture, $4,000,071. 

New Brunswick. For terms ended June 30, 
1911 and 1912: Schools, 1885 and 1906; en- 
rollment, 63,073 and 63,564; average attend- 
ance, 41,597 and 43,230; teachers, 1975 and 
2015. Total number of different pupils in at- 
tendance during the school year 1910-11, 
68,951; 1911-12, 69,199. 


Nova Scotia. Years ended July 31, 1911 and 
1912: Schools, 2639 and 2662; enrollment, 
102,426 and 103,674; average attendance, 


60,557 and 64,549; teachers, 2799 and 2804. 
The foregoing figures include high schools. Pu- 
pils in the common school grades in 1911 num- 
bered 94,234 and in 1912, 95,310. The total 
provincial expenditure for education under all 
departments was $1,379,332 in 1911 and 
$1,453,610 in 1912. 

Ontario. For the year 1911: Public ele- 
mentary schools, 5921; enrollment, 400,552; 
average attendance, 244,674; teachers, 9349; 
expenditure, $9,006,394. Roman Catholic sep- 
arate elementary schools, 495; enrollment, 
59,396; average attendance, 37,310; teachers, 
1193; expenditure, $897,890. Protestant sep- 
arate elementary schools, 6; enrollment, 424; 
average attendance, 260. Kindergartens, 194, 
with an enroliment of 20.677. High schools 
and collegiate institutes, 148; enrollment, 32,- 
227; average attendance, 20,177; teachers, 898; 
expenditure, $1,948,058. Continuation schools, 
129; enrollment, 5753; average attendance, 
3487; teachers, 218; expenditure, $252,080. 
Total enrollment in elementary and secondary 
schools, 520,255; average attendance, 313,624. 
Average cost per pupil (enrolled attendance) 
in all schools, $23.26; average cost per pupil 
{average attendance), $38.59. 

Prince Edward Island. For 1911 and 1912: 
Schools, 475 and 474; enrollment, 17,597 and 
17,078; average attendance, 10,511 and 10,916; 
teachers, 591 and 590. 

Quebec. For 1912: 
5789 (enrollment, 229,234) ; model schools, 683 
(107,775); academies, 248 (63,027); colleges, 
20 (7818); special schools, 91 (9061); normal 
schools, 11 (836); schools annexed to normal 
schools, 11 (1418); universities, 3 (3446); 
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total, 6856 (422,615). Male lay teachers num- 
bered 1150; male religious teachers, 2215; fe- 
male lay teachers, 7461; female religious 
teachers, 4100; total, 14,926. Aggregate con- 
tributions for education in 1910-11, $8,794,333; 
in 1911-12, $7,414,469. ' 

Saskatchewan. For 1910 and 1911: Schools, 
1912 and 2110; enrollment, 63,964 and 70,567; 
average attendance, 33,731 and 37,701; teach- 
ers, 2672 and 3491; expenditure, $3,655,428 
and $3,989,036. 

AGRICULTURE. In 1911 the estimated total 
area under field crops was 32,853,074 acres, 
with a harvest value, according to average lo- 
cal market prices, of $565,711,600; in 1912, 
32,449,420 acres, with a harvest value of 
$511,951,100. The decrease in 1912 is largely 
accounted for by the severe winter, which de- 
stroyed 326,000 acres of winter wheat. The 
following table shows the area in thousands 
of acres and the yield in thousands of bushels 
of principal field crops in 1911 and 1912: 


0 res u. 
1911 1912 1911 1912 

Whealtt 10,374 9,758 215,851 199,236 
Ott.. 8 9,220 9, 217 848,188 361,738 
Barley ...cccssccees 1,404 1,415 40,641 44,014 
Re ... 148 136 2,694 594 
Peas usos d 287 261 4,536 3,774 
Buckwheat ....... 359 387 8,156 10,193 
Mixed grains...... 560 522 16,679 17,952 
Flaxseed ll 683 1,678 7,867 21,682 
Beans ............« 61 60 1,156 1,041 
Corn for husking.. 816 293 18,773 16,570 
Potatoes .......... 459 472 66,023 81.343 
Turnips, etc....... 227 217 3000 87,505 

S 
Hay and clover.... 7,908 7,634 12,694 11,189 
Fodder corn....... 285 279 2,577 2,859 
Sugar beets........ 21 19 177 204 
Alfalfa ............ 102 111 228 310 


The area and yield of the wheat, oats, and 
barley crops in the three Northwest provinces: 


1000 Acres 1000 Bu. 
1911 1912 1911 1912 
Manitoba: 
Wheat .......... 2,980 2,658 60,275 58.899 
OBÍt8- -k 1,261 1,269 67,893 63,806 
Barley ........-. 433 455 14,447 14,966 
Saskatchewan: 

Heat 4,705 4,892 97,665 93,849 
Oats v e us 2,124 2,286 97,962 105,115 
Barley .......... 172 180 5,445 5,926 

Alberta: 
Wheat .......... 1,617 1,417 86,143 30.574 
OGatss 1.178 1,359 56,964 62,936 
Barley .......... 15 175 4,151 5,780 
Total: 
Wheat .......... 9,301 8,962 194,083 183.322 
Hats 4,563 4.914 212,819 221.857 
Barley .......... 762 810 24,043 6,671 


Livestock estimates June, 1908, and June, 
1912: Horses on farms. 2,118,165 and 2,336,- 
800; milch cows, 2,917,746 and 2,890.100; 
other cattle, 4,629,836 and 4,093,600; sheep, 
2,831,404 and 2,360,600; swine, 3,369,858 and 
2,656,400. 

HoMESTEADS. Ordinary homestead entries 
for lands of the Dominion government, pre- 
emptions under the Dominion lands act were 
as follows in 1911 and 1912: 


Homesteads Preémptions 

1911 1912 1911 1912 

Manitoba .......... 2,944 133 e 
Saskatchewan 20,681 18.425 10,795 5.846 
lberta ............ 14.960 13,668 7,657 3,101 
British Columbia... 324 31 SERMO, GEN 
Total 220999 8 38.909 35,538 18,352 8.947 


Purchased homesteads numbered 1514 for 
1911 and 1149 for 1912. Entries for South 
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African volumteer homesteads, 2064 and 160. 
MiNING. According to the preliminary offi- 
cial report, the total value of the mineral pro- 
duction of Canada in 1912 was $133,127,489, 
as compared with $103,220,994 in 1911. The 
increase amounts to nearly 29 per cent. The 
largest previous production was in 1910, com- 
pared with which that of 1912 shows an in- 
crease of over 24 per cent. The per capita pro- 
duction increased from $15.44 in 1910 to over 
$18 in 1912. In the latter year the only new 
camp of importance to. contribute largely to 
the output was Porcupine, the gold production 
of which was about one and three-quarter 
million dollars. To a considerable degree the 
increase in the value of the 1912 output was 
due to a substantial advance in the price of 
most of the metals. The following table 
shows the quantities (in thousands) and the 
values (in thousands of dollars) of minerals 
produced in Canada in 1911 and 1912: 


Quantities 1000 $ 
1911 1912 1911 1912 
. 5 8 7 12 


Copper ....... Ib 648 77,776 6,88 „70 
Goll OR. 473 608 9,781 12.559 
Pig iron ton. 918 1.015 12,307 14.551 
Lead ......... lb. 23,785 35,763 828 1.59 
Nickel lb. 34,099 44,841 10,230 13,452 
Silver ........ oz. 32,559 31,932 17,355 19,426 
Other ......... satay NM. 411 983 
Total ..... " : 57,799 75, 278 
Less pig iron 
from imported 
ores ....... ton. 875 978 11,694 14,100 
Total metals tem | 46,105 61.178 
Asbestos and 
asbestic ...ton. 127 181 2,948 2,979 
Coal ......... on. 11,823 14,700 26,468 — 86,349 
Gypsum ..... ton. 518 576 998 1,321 
Natural : 3 A 1,918 2,811 
Petroleum . bbl. 291 248 857 845 
lt v zz. ton. 92 96 443 460 
Cement ...... bbl. 5,693 7,121 7,645 9,083 
Clay products.. eee n" 8,360 9,343 
Lim ne S bu. 7,534 7,992 1,618 1,718 
8 one 2 6 6 6 „ „ „ 2 0 0 [EIN 4,329 4,676 
Other % 0 E [EN "060628 €9 2,143 3,864 
Total non- 
metals .. e res 57,116 71.950 
Grand total..  ..... .... 108,221 133,127 


Of the total gold output in 1912, a value of 
$5,549,296 was produced in the Yukon and 
$5,205,485 in Ontario; silver, $17,772,352 in 
Ontario; pig iron, $8,176,089 in Ontario and 
$6,374,910 in Nova Scotia; of the coal, 
7,791,440 tons in Nova Scotia and 3,220,899 
tons in British Columbia. Value of the total 
mineral output by provinces: 


1000 = 1000 es 
p. C. p. c. 
Alberta 663 6.46 12.1 9.1 
British Columbia. 21.299 20.63 2,555 22.20 
Manitoba ........ 792 174 2315 174 
New Brunswick.. 613 0.59 807 0.61 
Ontario .......... 409 14.93 18,843 14.15 
uebe 305 9.01 11.676 8.77 
u kon 707 4.56 5.888 4.42 
Total. . 103,221 100.00 133,127 100.00 


FISHERIES. In the fiscal year 1912 the total 
catch was valued at $34,667,872, as compared 
with $29,965,433 in 1911 and $29,629,170 in 
1910. The inland fisheries in 1911 and 1912 
returned a value of $3,842,837 and $3,824,997, 
respectively. For these two fiscal years the 
value by provinces was: 


$102,325; British Columbia, $9,163,235 and 
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$13,677,125; Manitoba, $1,302,779 and $1,113, 
486; New Brunswick, $4,134,144 and $4,880, 
157; Nova Scotia, $10,119,243 and $9,367,- 
550; Ontario, $2,026,121 and $2,205,436; 
Prince Edward Island, $1,153,708 and $1,196,- 
396; Quebec, $1,692,475 and $1,868,136; Sas- 
katchewan, $172,903 and $139,436; Yukon, 
$118,365 and $111,825; total, $29,965,433 and 
$34,667,872. The most valuable fish taken in 
the fiscal years 1911 and 1912: Salmon, $7,- 
205,871 and $10,345,570; lobsters, $3,784,099 
and $4,790,203; cod, $5,921,248 and $4,201,760; 
halibut, $1,251,829 and $2,278,824; herrings, $2,- 
278,842 and $1,973,702; sardines, $539,227 and 
$1,241,526; haddock, $1,218,759 and $1,316,- 
418; whitefish, $983,594 and $935,450; trout, 
$825,290 and $818,501; ‘smelts, $797,066 and 
$780,520; mackerel, $390,182 and $663,280; 
pickerel, $508,513 and $536,711. The value of 
the whale oil produced increased from $158,203 
in the fiscal year 1911 to $597,454 in 1912. In 
the fiscal year 1912, there were employed in 
the fishing industry 91,132 persons, of whom 


9 65,926 were fishermen, who manned 1648 vessels 


and tugs and 36,761 boats. The capital invested 


g was $20,932,904, as compared with $19,019,870 


in 1911. 

MANUFACTURES. The following statistics of 
Canadian manufactures are from the census. 
taken in June, 1911, for the calendar year 
1910. The table below shows the chief gen- 
eral results as compared with figures for 1900: 
(a number of establishments, b capital, c em- 
ployes on salaries, d salaries, e employes on 


wages, f wages, g raw and partly manufactured 
materials, k products) : 
Inc. 
1900 1910 Increase p.c. 
& .. no. 14,650 19,218 4,568 31.18 
b . . . . $ 446,916,487 1.247, 583,609 800,667,122 179.15 
C ....no. 30, 4,077 13,386 43.61 
d .... $ 28,676,146 43,779,716 20,103,569 84.91 
e . no. 08,48 471,126 162,644 52.72 
f xw 89,573,204 197,228,701 107,656,497 120.19 
g à 266,627,868 601,509,018 334,981,160 126.68 
h 481,053,375 1,165,975,639 684,922,264 142.38 
Capital (a) and value of products (b) were 


as follows in 1900 and 1910, respectively, by 
provinces: British Columbia, (a) $22,901,892 
and $123,027,521, (b) $19,447,778 and $65,204,- 
236; Manitoba, (a) $7,539,691 and $47,941,540, 
(b) $12,927,439 and $53,673,609; New Bruns- 
wick, (a) $20,741,170 and $36,125,012, (5), 
$20,972,470 and $35,422,302; Nova Scotia, (a) 
$34,586,416 and $79,596,341, (b) $23,592,513 
and $52,706,184; Ontario, (a) $214,972,275 and 
$595,394,608, (b) $241,533,486 and $579,810,- 
225; Quebec, (a) $142,403,407 and $326,946,925, 
(b) $158,287,994 and $350,901,656. In the ter- 


A ritory included in Alberta and Saskatchewan 


the capital invested in manufactures in 1900 
was $1,689,870, and the value of products $1,- 
964,987. In Alberta in 1910 the capital was 
$29,518,340, and the value of products $18,788,- 
825; in Saskatchewan, $7,019,951 and $6,332,- 
132. Total Canada, in 1900 and 1910, respect- 
ively: Capital, $446,916,487 and $1,247,583,- 
609; value of products, $481,053,375 and $1,165,- 
975,639. Number of establishments in Can- 
ada, capital, and value of products in 1910, by 
groups: 


Estab. Capital A 

EEF 6,985 $ 133,044,523 $ 245,069, 
Textiles e 1.444 108.787.407 135.902.441 
Iron and steel.. 824 123,561,319 113,640,610 
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Products 


184,630,876 
62,850,412 
46,458,058 


28,936,782 
27,798,838 


25,781,860 
78,241,796 
26,329,323 
69,712,114 
6,575,41 
104,618,560 
14,829,741 


CANADA 
Estab. Capital 

Timber, lumber 

re-mfrs. .. 4,999 259,889,715 
Leather & mfrs. 399 48,788,803 
Paper & printing 773 62,611,612 
Beverages and 

liquors s 260 43.237, 757 
Chemicals, etc... 178 26,926,124 
Clay, glass, and 

stone products. 771 45,859,507 
Metals and mfrs., 

exc. Steel...... 341 67, 133, 540 
Tobacco & mfrs. 173 21, 659, 985 
Land vehicles... 465 49, 397,09 
Water vehicles... 172 10,361,76 
Miscellaneous 1,011 235,148,103 
Hand trades..... 42 11,120,403 

Total 45..- 19,218 1,247,588,609 1,165,975,639 
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4100 and 6370. Included above in metals, min- 
erals, and manufactures are: Iron and steel, 
96,179 and 138,648; copper, 5193 and 7549; tin, 
6420 and 7242; brass, 3539 and 5288. 

The following table shows by great classes 
domestic exports and total exports in the years 
ended March 31, 1912 and 1913 (a produce of 
mine; b produce of fisheries; c produce of for- 
est; d animals and their produce; e agricul- 
tural products; f manufactures; g miscellane- 
ous articles; A total merchandise; ¢ coin and 


7 bullion ; j grand total): 


COMMERCE. The following table shows, in dol- 
lars, importa of merchandise for home con- 
sumption, of total merchandise, of coin and 
bullion, and total imports, in years ended 
March 31: 


Mdse. Home Total Total 


Domestic Exports Total Exports 

1912 1913 1912 1913 
a $41,324,616 $57,442,516 $41,510,582 $57,583,030 
b 16,704,078 16, 336,721 16,815,192 16,442,822 
c 40,892,674 43, 255.060 41,104,887 43,679,623 
d 48,210,654 44,784,593 49,220,897 45, 773.227 
e 107,143,375 150, 145, 661 115,454,486 158, 955, 695 
f 35, 836,284 43,692,708 ,D08,985 62,525,082 
g 111,676 97,311 1,101,122 2,108,876 
h, 290,223,857 355,754,600 307,716,151 377,068,355 
1öTöͤö'1Jñ?ů9“ E E UE 1,601,099 16. 163.702 
j 290,223,857 355.754, 600 315.317.250 383,232,057 


Consunip. Mdse. and B. Imports 
1908. . . 351,879,955 364, 237, 884 „548,661 370,786,526 
1909. . . 288. 217,515 299,768,166 9,988,442 309, 756, 608 
1910. .. 369,815,427 385,835,103 6,017,589 391,852,692 
1911... 451,745, 108 462,041,380 10,206,210 472,247,540 
1912... 521.443, 309 533,286,668 26,033,881 559, 320,544 
1913. . 670,089,066 686,604,418 5,427,979 692,032,392 


For the same years, exports of domestic mer- 
chandise, of total merchandise, of coin and bul- 
lion, and total exports: 


Domestic Total Coin Total 

Mdse. Mdse. and B. xpor 
1908...246,960,968 263,368,952 16,637,654 280,006,606 
1909. . . 242,603,584 259,922,366 1,589,793 261,612,169 
1910. . . 279, 247,551 298,763,993 „594,5 801,368,529 
1911...274,316,663 290,000,210 7,196,155 297,196,865 
1912... 290, 223,857 307,716,151 7,601,099 315,317,250 
1913... 355, 754, 600 377,068,355 16,163,702 893,232,057 


In the fiscal year 1910 total imports and total 
exports showed an increase as compared with 
the preceding year of 26.50 and 15.24 per cent. 
respectively; in 1911, 20.51 and —1.04; in 1912, 
18.44 and 6.09; in 1913, 23.73 and 24.71. In 
the fiscal year 1910, dutiable imports amounted 
to $241,961,556, free imports $143,873,547, and 
import duties collected $61,024,239; in 1911, 
$291,818,801, $170,222.529, and $73,312,362, re- 
spectively; in 1912, $343,370,082, $189,916,581, 
and $87,576,037; in 1913, $456,086,187, $230,- 
518,226, and $115,063,688. 

Principal imports for consumption by classes, 
in thousands of dollars, in the fiscal years 
1911 and 1912, respectively: Metals, minerals, 
and their manufactures, 123,777 and 171,463; 
coal, coke, etc., 41,338 and 42,953; cotton and 
manufactures, 30,983 and 37,952; wool and man- 
ufactures, 26,677 and 33,650; wood and manu- 
factures, 20,679 and 28,515; carriages, automo- 
biles, etc., 11,754 and 20,802; sugar, molasses, 
etc., 18,152 and 20,591; oils, 9228 and 17,205; 
chemicals, dyes, drugs, etc., 12,596 and 16,511; 
fruits, 15,314 and 16,452; settlers’ effects, 15,- 
145 and 15,934; hides and skins other than 
fur, 8904 and 13,486; provisions, 7368 and 12,- 
027; breadstuffs, 13,483 and 11,633; rubber, 
gutta-percha, and manufactures, 8103 and 11,- 
058; leather and manufactures, 6387 and 9602; 
silk and manufactures. 7431 and 9171; electric 
apparatus, 5994 and 9105; paper and manufac- 
tures, 6352 and 8347; furs and manufactures, 
5759 and 7983; tobacco, 5701 and 7283; tea. 
6707 and 6844; spirits and wines, 5604 and 
6746; books, etc., 5327 and 6511; hats, caps, 
etc. 4452 and 6035; glass and manufactures, 


The leading export from Canada is grain. 
The table below shows for fiscal years domestic 
exports of wheat, oats, barley, and all grain 
in thousands of bushels (a) and thousands of 
dollars (b), and of wheat flour in thousands 
of barrels (a) and thousands of dollars (5): 


Al Wheat 

Wheat Oats Barley Grain Flour 
1908—a....... 48,655 7, 123 ee 53,949 1,963 
BD. ; 3,172 ‘ieee 45,56 8,465 
1909—a....... 49,137 6,266 m 59,205 1,738 
Dolce 48,148 2,176 or 53,782 7,991 
1910—a....... 49,741 3,402 2,045 56.86 ,064 
j: 2,609 1.567 1,108 56.751 14,860 
1911l—a....... 45,802 5,482 1,645 53.841 3,049 
B 5,521 2,149 831 49.536 13.855 
1912—a 22 2 62 „ 66 64,466 8,881 2,062 76,001 8,739 
b.e ,D91 3,820 1.324 68.428 16,034 
1918—a....... 98,166 10,479 6,456 110.571 4,478 
| s 88,609 5,06 8,852 1,941 19,971 


Other important domestic exports in the fis- 
cal years 1912 and 1913, in thousands of dollars: 
Planks and boards, 19,340 and 20,839; deals, 
6013 and 5514; wood blocks for pulp, 5698 and 
6806; square timber, 1268 and 1363; shingles, 
1481 and 1409; silver, 15,908 and 20,203; gold, 
7193 and 11,227; copper, 5646 and 9912; coal, 
4338 and 5555; asbestos, 1495 and 2056; dry 
salted codfish, 4136 and 4302; canned salmon, 
3830 and 3484; canned lobsters, 3081 and 3049; 
hides and skins other than fur, 5114 and 7276; 
furs, 3842 and 5166; bacon and hams, 7920 
and 5674; cheese, 20,889 and 20,697 (the great- 
est export of cheese was in 1903, $24,712,943) ; 
hay, 6374 and 3950; agricultural implements, 
5699 and 6153; wood pulp, 5094 and 5509; 
fresh apples, 5104 and 4048. 

For years ended March 31, the following table 
shows by principal countries total imports and 
total exports, in thousands of dollars: 


Imports Exports 

| 1912 1918 1912 1918 
United States...368,145 455,328 120,536 167,110 
United King....117,192 139, 670 151,853 177,982 
France ......... 1,886 15,532 2,124 2.565 
Germany ....... 11,147 14,474 3,815 3,402 
Br. W. Indies 5,546 6,059 4,034 3,961 
British India.... 2,837 4,672 157 227 
Switzerland .... 3,507 4,412 20 15 
Argentina .. „008 4,168 2,976 2,264 
Belgium ........ „683 4,096 3,732 4,809 
Du. E. Indies 1,372 8,855 7 12 
British Guiana.. 5,005 3.384 584 630 
Netherlands 443 3.220 1.783 2.742 
Mexico .... 1,010 3,143 495 21 
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Impo Exports 
1912 1918 1913 1913 
Japan .......... 2,902 ,189 488 1,14 
New Zealand. 1,324 „067 1. 341 1.698 
Cuba ..........* 1,771 2,146 2,097 1,62 
Newfoundland... 1,842 2,058 ,284 4,728 
Dominican Rep. 1,015 1,872 29 5 
Italy ces ,200 1,836 285 606 
Australia ....... 426 439 8,947 8,996 
Br. So. Africa 142 268 2,418 8,341 

Total, inc. 

other ....... 559,321 692,032 315,317 893,232 


For fiscal years, total imports and total ex- 
ports, by provinces, in thousands of dollars: 


rts xports 
1912 1918 1912 1918 

Alberta ........ 13,879 21.079 53 162 
Br. Columbia... 49,845 66, 596 20,278 27,087 
Manitoba ...... 44,224 68,898 8,303 5,259 
New Brunswick. 11,954 14,446 28,980 34,634 
Nova tia.... 19,285 20,768 23,569 24,20 
Ontario ........ 0,262 301.651 108,555 132,757 
Pr. Edward Isl 70 97 5 
Que srac 4,349 187,301 123,105 147,724 
Saskatchewan 14,267 19,011 4,622 17,154 
Yukon Ter...... 958 1.231 2.275 8,68 
British prepaid 

postal parcels. 100 % 

Canada ....... 559,321 692,082 815,817 398,232 


SHIPPING. Shipping entered and cleared at 
the ports has been as follows in fiscal years 
(exclusive of the coasting trade) : 


Enter eare 
Vessels Tons Vessels Tons 
Sea-going 
1902........ 15,389 7,603,084 14,967 17,128,454 
1903........ 14,2278 8.050. 5 14,054 7,790,659 
1908. 15.087 10, 189, 275 14.717 9,801,996 
1912........ 16,642 12,768,191 16,224 11,821,414 
19188. 18,087 13, 575, 193 17,579 12,655,905 
On Inland Waters 
1992 23,585 7,596,741 23.822 7,698,175 
1999 30,819 „107,388 30.575 3.706.482 
deed 22.322 9,713,052 28,486 10,871,708 
1912... 23,236 14,496,915 24,018 13,886,607 
1913........ 80,814 16,147,103 80,754 15,471,582 


In the fiscal year 1913, vessels entered with 
cargo: British, 2504, of 6,300,433 tons regis- 
ter; Canadian, 3150, of 1,536,787 tons; foreign, 
4067, of 2,441,991 tons; total, 9721, of 10,279,211 
tons;—in ballast: British, 1431 vessels, of 
1,433,461 tons register; Canadian, 2520, of 543,- 
509; foreign, 4415, of 1,319,982; total, 8366, of 
8.295,982 tons; total with cargo and in ballast, 
18,087 vessels, of 13,575,193 tons register. 

COMMUNICATIONS. The total length of sin- 
gle-track railway in operation in Canada on 
June 30, 1912, was 26,727 miles. The total 
mileage increased from 7194 in 1880 to 13,151 
in 1890, 17,657 in 1900, 20,487 in 1905, 24,731 
in 1910, 25,400 in 1911, and 26,727 in 1912. 
In June of the latter year there were in addi- 
tion 1622 miles in actual operation, but offi- 
cially regarded as still under construction. 
Canadian railways have been built largely un- 
der different forms of government aid, as land 
grants, cash subsidies, loans, the issue of de- 
bentures, and the guarantee of bonds or intez- 
est. Aid has been granted both by the Dominion 
and provincial governments and by municipal- 
ities. The total area of lands granted as sub- 
sidies to steam railway companies by the Do- 
minion and provincial governments up to June 
30, 1912, was 56,052,065 acres. The Dominion 
government owns and operates the Prince Ed- 
ward Island Railway and the Intercolonial Rail- 
way, which extends from ocean ports in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick to Montreal. The 
capital of these two lines on June 30, 1912, was 
$103,434,184, and the aid paid to other lines by 
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578 respectively: 


o $150,726,540; 
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the Dominion government up to that date was 


o 9154,075,236 (in addition, the aid granted by 


provincial governments amounted to $35,945,515 
Also the 


3 Dominion paie has undertaken the con- 
0 


struction of the eastern portion (1805 miles) of 
the new National Transcontinental Railway from 
Moncton, N. B., to Winnipeg, Man.; the expendi- 
ture on this line up to March 31, 1912, was $116,- 
533,769. 

_The western section (1755 miles), from Win- 
nipeg to Prince Rupert, B. C., is under construc- 
tion by the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Com- 
pany. Several branches are in operation and 
others under construction. Early in 1913 there 
remained about 450 miles to complete the main 
line of the National Transcontinental. The 
following figures relating to Canadian rail- 


ways are for the fiscal years 1911 and 1912, 


Miles in operation, 25,400 and 
26,727; gross earnings, $188,733,494 and $219,- 
403,753; working expenses, $131,034,785 and 


net 1 $57,698,709 and 
$68,677,213. Capital liability in 1912, $1,588, 
937,526 (stocks 


770,459,351, funded debt 8818, 
478,175). Mileage in operation by provinces in 
1912: Ontario, 8546; Quebec, 3882; Saskatche- 
wan, 3754; Manitoba, 3520; Alberta, 1897; 
British Columbia, 1855; New Brunswick, 1545; 
Nova Scotia, 1357; Prince Edward Island, 269; 
Yukon Territory, 102; total, 26,727. 
The construction programme for the three 
rivate lines—the Canadian Pacific, the Grand 
runk Pacific, and the Canadian Northern 
Railways—for the year amounted to some 2700 
miles. The Canadian Pacific had under way 
extensive double-tracking and a new and shorter 
line through the Selkirk range of mountains in 
British Columbia, which involved a five-mile 
tunnel. On the Grand Trunk Pacific the gap 
remaining between the main line, which had 
reached on December 20, a point 1225 miles 
‘beyond Winnepeg, and the construction ad- 
vancing easterly from Prince Rupert on the 
Pacific, had amounted to less than 125 miles. 
At the end of 1913 the rail head was approach- 
ing Prince George. Trains were operating 360 
miles east of Prince Rupert. Operating equip- 
ment was being collected and it was expected 
that May 1, 1914, would witness the driving 
of the last spike. Of new branches, mostly 
in the province of Saskatchewan, 100 miles had 
been opened. The Canadian Northern Railway, 
which depended on the completion of the Mount 
Royal Tunnei, which was holed through during 
the year (see TUNNELS), to reach Montreal, 
was making progress. In the west end the rail 
head had advanced beyond Anderson Creek, 
British Columbia, while Sudbury and Port Ar- 
thur line was nearing completion at the end of 
the year. The Alberta Central was building a 
line from Red Deer to Rocky Mountain House. 
The National Transcontinental Railway from 
Moncton to Winnipeg, which, with the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, will give a complete Trans- 
continental route from the terminal on the 
Atlantic to Prince Rupert on the Pacific, had, 
at the end of the year, but a few short gaps 
remaining. One oi these was the crossing of 
the St. Lawrence River by the reconstruction 
of the Quebec Bridge, which, as discussed else- 
where (see BRIDGES), was in progress. 
Railway development in British Columbia was 
also progressing during the year and in Nova 
Scotia & contract was awarded for the con- 
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struction of the Halifax Terminal Railway, a 
costly development, as it involved, in addition, 
piers to accommodate thirty ocean steamers. 

The total mileage of electric railways com- 
puted as single track was 1725 on June 30, 1912. 

The telegraph systems include lines owned 
and operated by the government and by char- 
tered companies (including railway companies). 
The government service on March 31, 1912, had 
8639 miles of line, with 624 offices. The char- 
tered companies, June 30, 1912, had 34,841 
miles of line, with 182,541 miles of wire, and 
3122 offices. Post offices in 1911, 13,324; in 
1912, 13,859. 

FINANCE. The Canadian system of public 
finance includes a consolidated fund to which 
are credited the revenues and out of which are 
pee the expenditures properly relating to the 

scal year. There are in addition miscellane- 
ous accounts dealing with loans, debt redemp- 
tion, railway administration, capital expendi- 
ture on public works, and various other sub- 
jects. For fiscal years ended March 31 (except 
1902, which ended June 30), the expenditure 
and the revenue of the Dominion government 
are shown in the table below, in dollars. The 
several items are indicated as follows: a ex- 
penditure chargeable to consolidated fund; 5b 
expenditure chargeable to capital; c railway 
subsidies; d other charges; e total disburse- 
ments; f revenue on account of consolidated 
fund; g other revenues; k total revenue; i dif- 
ference between receipts and expenditures; j 
sinking funds; k net difference between receipts 
and expenditures, that is, net excess of expendi- 
ture (except in 1912, when there was a net 
excess of receipts). 


a $50,759,392 $76,641,452 $87,774,198 $98,161,441 
b 10,078,638 — 30,429,907 30,852,964 30,939,676 
c 2,093,939 2,037,629 1,284, 859,400 
d 1,038,831 3,469,692 2,949,197 1,181,665 
e 63,970,800 112,578,680 122,861,250 187,142,082 
f 58,050,790 96,064,606 117,780,410 136,108,217 
4 1.543 911 103,91 . 
h 58,052,833 96,055,417 117,884,328 136, 108.217 
i 5,918,467 16,623,263 4,976,922 1,033,865 
J 2,569,381 2,234,263 1,208,416 1,156,456 
k 93,849,086 14.289.000 3,773,506 122,569 


* Net excess of expenditure. f Net excess of 


receipts. 

Receipts and expenditures on consolidated 
fund account have been as follows for fiscal 
years (figures for 1913 subject to revision) : 


Receipts 
1911 191 1918 
Customs ...... $72,965,394 385.051.872 3123.55 4,913 
Excise ........ 16,869,837 19,261,662 21,447,445 
Post office..... 9,146,952 10,492,394 12,051,729 
Railways ...... 10,818,834 11,034,166 12,442,208 
Miscellaneous.. 7,979,391 10,268,128 9,193,613 
Total .......117,780,410 186,108,217 168,689,908 
Expenditure 
Debt charges. .$12,910,698 $12,706,853 $13,089,495 
Sinking funds. 1,203,416 1,156,456 1,384,285 
Prov. subsidies 9,092,472 10,281,045 13,211,800 
Civil govt..... 4,463,095 4,774,678 ,109,459 
Public works.. $8,621,431 10,344,487 13,468,505 
Defense ....... 868.651 7,580,600 ,114,533 
Rev. collection 24,951,636 28,256,780 83,006,201 
Other ......... 19,662,798 — 23,060,541 23,675,259 
Total ....... 87,774,198 98,161,441 112,059,537 
Surplus. . . . 30,006,211 37,946,777 56,630,366 


ee 
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The expenditure chargeable to capital account 
in the fiscal year 1913 is reported at $32,396,- 
816, and railway subsidies $4,935,507. The fol- 
lowing figures relate to March 31, 1912 and 
1913: Total liabilities of the Dominion gov- 
ernment, $508,338,592 and $483,232,560; total 
assets, $168,419,131 and $168,930,934; net debt, 
$339,919,461 and $314,301,626. The net debt 
increased from $237,533,212 in 1890 to $265,- 
493,807 in 1900, $336,268,546 in 1910, and $340,- 
042,052 in 1911. 

Navy. After the establishment of the Naval 
Service Department in 1910, it was proposed to 
proceed with the construction of four vessels 
of the improved Bristol class and six torpedo- 
boat destroyers of the improved River class. 
Tenders for construction were received in May, 
1911, but were not acted upon up to the change 
of government after the general election of 
September 21, 1911. Subsequently these ar- 
rangements were abandoned, and on December 
5, 1912, the prime minister, Mr. R. L. Borden, 
introduced in the Parliament a bill appropri- 
ating a sum not exceeding $35,000,000 for the 
immediate construction and equipment in the 
United Kingdom of three battleships or armored 
cruisers of the most modern and powerful type. 
The bil, debated in April and May, 
1913, failed of enactment. The only existing 
ships of fighting value are the first-class cruiser 
Niobe (11,000 tons) and the second-class 
cruiser Rainbow (3000 tons). There are 24 
small vessels, eight of which fulfill fishing pro- 
tection duties, three are used on the Great 
Lakes, two are ice-breakers, four are detailed 
for lighthouse duty, and the remainder are used 
in the revenue and surveying services. 

ARMY. Every citizen of Canada between the 
ages of 18 and 60 is liable to military service 
under the provisions of the Canadian militia act 
of 1904, but up to 1913 there was no necessity 
for compulsion, and the system of cadet and vol- 
unteer training flourished so that compulsory 
service was quite unnecessary. The permanent 
force was the chief means of instruction. Prog- 
ress was being made with the general scheme of 
reorganization determined on in the preceding 
years, and at the end of the year, 1913, the es- 
tablished strength of the Canadian active militia 
for 1913 was reported as follows: Officers, 5609; 
non-commissioned officers and men, 68,815; mak- 
ing a total of 74,424, with 17,703 horses. On 
December 31, 1913, the strength of the permanent 
corps was: Officers, 238; non-commissioned of- 
ficers and men, 2783; making a total of 3021. 

GOVERNMENT. The executive authority is ex- 
ercised in the name of the king of Great Britain 
and Ireland by an appointed governor-general 
acting through a privy council, or responsible 
ministry. The Parliament consists of the Sen- 
ate (87 members nominated for life by the 
governor-general) and the House of Commons. 
Members of the House of Commons are elected 
by popular vote and hold office for five years 
unless the Parliament is sooner dissolved. The 
members of the Commons number 221, which 
will be increased to 231 under the reappor- 
tionment necessitated by the 1911 census. 
Representation by provinces: Alberta, 4 sen- 
ators and 12 commoners; British Columbia, 3 
and 11; Manitoba, 4 and 15; New Brunswick, 
10 and 11; Nova Scotia, 10 and 16; Ontario, 24 
and 82; Prince Edward Island, 4 and 3; Que- 
bec, 24 and 65; Saskatchewan, 4 and 15; Yukon 
(ter.) one commoner; total, 87 and 231. The 
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governor-general in 1913 was Prince Arthur, 
Duke of Connaught and Strathearn (brother 
of Edward VII.), who assumed office October 
13, 1911. The Liberal ministry of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier was succeeded October 10, 1911, by a 
Conservative ministry under the premiership 
of Robert Laird Borden. It was composed in 
1913 as follows: Prime minister, R. L. Bor- 
den; minister of trade and commerce, George 
Eulas Foster; interior, Dr. William James 
Roche (from October 29, 1912); public works, 
Robert Rogers (from October 29, 1912); rail- 
ways and canals, Francis Cochrane; finance, 
William Thomas White; postmaster-general, 
Louis Philippe Pelletier; minister of marine 
and fisheries and of the naval service, John 


Douglas Hazen; justice, Charles Joseph 
Doherty; militia and defense, Col. Samuel 
Hughes; secretary of state, Louis Coderre 


(from October 29, 1912), also minister of mines 
(from February 10, 1913); minister of labor, 
Thomas Wilson Crothers; internal revenue, 
Wilfrid Bruno Nantel; customs, John Dowsley 
Reid; agriculture, Martin Burrell; ministers 
without portfolio. George Ir Perley, Al- 
bert Edward Kemp, and James Alexander Long- 
heed; solicitor-general (not in the cabinet), 
Arthur Meighen (from June 26, 1913). Leader 
of the opposition in the Commons, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier. 

Each of the provinces has an elected legis- 
lature and an executive (lieutenant-governor) 
appointed by the governor-general acting through 
& responsible ministry. Bee also articles on 
the provinces separately. i 
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Naval. PmoPOSALS. The naval proposals sub- 
mitted to the House of Commons late in 1912 
by Mr. Borden called for the construction of 
three super-dreadnoughts in British shipyards 
at a cost of. $35,000,000, to be paid by the Do- 
minion. The ships would be placed under the 
control of the British Admiralty, but might 
be recalled if Canada should wish to form a 
separate naval unit. The “loan” of three 
dreadnoughts was contemplated by the ministry 
as a matter of kc ps rather than of per- 
manent policy. r. Borden explicitly stated, 
"It must be borne in mind that we are not 
undertaking or begin. ing a system of regular 
and periodical contributions. 1 agree with the 
resolution of this house in 1909 that the pay- 
ment of such contributions would not be the 
most satisfactory solution of the question of 
defense. But upon the information which I 
have disclosed to the house, the situation is, 
in my opinion, sufficiently grave to demand 
immediate action." The minister of finance, 
Mr. White, even went further to say, *I am 
entirely against a policy of regular and peri- 
odical contributions and no one has ever pro- 
posed or advocated such a policy.” Mr. Borden 
summed up his contention, “I say in the first 
place that it is not a policy of contributions 
at all. I say in the second place that it is 
not a permanent policy.” In spite of the min- 
isterial attempt to represent the bill as a mat- 
ter of the moment, it was regarded by the 
Liberals as a matter of moment, and the whole 
imperial and naval policy was brought into 
discussion. On the one hand, Mr. Borden in- 
sisted on the imperial idea, “If we are to re- 
main an empire we cannot have five foreign 
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polieies and five separate navies.“ He seemed 
to believe the empire in grave danger and the 
necessity for defense most pressing. The Do- 
minion of Canada, after enjoying without ex- 
pense the protection of the British navy for 
many years, was morally bound to assist in 
the defense of the empire. Defense could be 
best promoted by means of the well-established 
and efficient British navy, rather than by the 
inefficient and inharmonious efforts of the Do- 
minion. As far as foreign policy was con- 
cerned, the colonies must be at one with the 
mother-country; harmony and unanimity would 
be secured, for the present, at least, by the 
assistance of a Canadian minister at the de- 
liberations of the imperial committee of de- 
fense. As a concession to the shipping in- 
terests, smaller vessels were to be built in 
Canada, but Canadian shipyards were at pres- 
ent unfited for the construction of super-dread- 
noughts. On the other hand, Sir Wilfrid Lau- 
rier voiced the sentiments of the Liberal oppo- 
sition. He denied that the integrity of the 
empire depended on naval unity, “The Crown 
is a purely sentimental bona, but that bond, 
though purely sentimental, has proven itself 
stronger than armies and navies.” Naval con- 
tribution—even the temporary condition advo- 
cated by Mr. Borden—was denounced as 
“tribute” by the Liberala; subserviency in 
naval matters would destroy Canadian auton- 
omy, would drag the Dominion into every 
purely European war of the United Kingdom, 
and reéstablish the domination of the Dominion 
by Downing Street." If we pass this bill," 
Sir Wilfrid warned the Parliament, “we will 
certainly interrupt and perhaps put an end to 
the spirit of self-confidence and self-reliance 
which has made Canada what it is to-day.” 
The Liberals did not wish Canada to shirk her 
obvious duty: they were willing to spend even 
more than was proposed and to construct 2 
dreadnoughts, 6 light cruisers, 12 destroyers, 
and 6 submarines, to be divided between an At- 
lantic and a Pacific unit, but to be constructed 
in Canada, manned by Canadians, maintained 
by the Dominion treasury, and directed by the 
Dominion government. “If the young nations 
of the empire take hold of the equipment and 
manning of ships to look after the distant seas, 
concentration can easily take place in the wa- 
ters of Europe, and the British Admiralty knows 
what zones she has to defend. This is the Aus- 
tralian policy, this would be the Canadian 
olicy," and in the opinion of the Liberal 
eader, “this ought to be the Canadian policy.” 

THE CONTEST IN TARBLIAMEN T. A majority 
in the lower house were in favor of Mr. Bor- 
den’s bill, yet for weeks the measure was held 
up by the minority. The Liberal leaders 
adopted obstructionist tactics in the commit- 
tee of the whole, they delivered endless and un- 
necessary speeches, and under the rules of the 
house there were no means of closing the dis- 
cussion. There were at least three ways of 
dealing with the deadlock: The question of 
naval policy might be decided by a popular 
referendum; or the bill might be made an issue 
in a general election; or the Conservative ma- 
jority might use the closure to force the bill 
through. The last was chosen. The Liberals 
hoped to obstruct the closure resolution intro- 
duced by Mr. Borden on April 9, but when 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier got up to offer an amend- 
ment to the government’s closure resolution, 
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Mr. Hazen, minister of marine, was given the 
floor on a Conservative motion, the “previous 
question" was moved by him and carried; ob- 
struction was thus ruled out, and the closure 
was adopted. The closure  resolution—or 
amendment to the house rules—provided that 
after a measure has been amply discussed, a 
minister may, on giving 24 hours' notice, in- 
troduce a motion to close the debate. If the 
motion is adopted, members are limited to one 
speech of 20 minutes, and if at 2 o'clock in the 
morning succeeding the debate is not concluded, 
the question shall then 'be put. Under the 
new rules, it was possible for the majority to 
carry the naval bill against the will of the 
opposition, and on May 15 the House passed 
the third reading of the naval aid bill by a 
majority of 38. 

The naval aid bill was then referred to the 
Senate. Just what attitude the Senate would 
take was uncertain. The Liberals, it will be 
remembered, possessed a majority of 27 in the 
Senate. This Liberal majority, however, 
could not be expected to condemn the bill as 
resolutely as had the opposition in the Com- 
mons; for should the Senate absolutely reject 
a measure passed by a strong government ma- 
jority in the lower house, the Commons, it 
was feared, would ask the imperial Parlia- 
ment for such amendments to the British 
North American act as would permit a reor- 
ganization of the Senate. The Liberal major- 
ity in the Senate was therefore afraid of being 
reorganized out of existence, yet unwilling to 
desert Sir Wilfrid Laurier. Sir George ; 
the Liberal leader of the Senate, seemed in- 
clined to compromise, but could not abandon 
the Liberal position; he rejected the “emer- 
gency” excuse, and suggested the appropria- 
tion of just enough to carry on the construc- 
tion from year to year. The government was 
unyielding, however, and on May 30 the Lib- 
eral majority by a vote of 51 to 27 adopted 
Sir George Rosss amendment that This 
House is not justifled in giving the consent to 
this bill until it is submitted to the judgment 
of the country?" It was exactly the same 
answer as had been given by the Conservative 
Senate to the Laurier naval proposals some 
years past. Six days later the federal Par- 
liament was prorogued, but before prorogation 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier again attacked the gov- 
ernment and desired to know what answer 
would be made to the action of the Senate. 
Mr. Borden replied that, “ Technically, this 
measure (the naval aid bill) has been rejected 
by the Parliament of Canada, although, in 
reality, it has been defeated by a few partisans 
in the Senate who do not represent in any 
sense whatever the true desire and wish of the 
Canadian people.” The British government, he 
went on to say, would probably construct the 
three ships at its own expense, and if he re- 
mained in power he would later obtain author- 
ization from Parliament to pay for the ships. 
The optimism of the premier was based on his 
expectation of controlling both houses by 1915. 
Under the constitutional provision that, in 
event of a deadlock between the two houses, 
the ministry may ask the imperial government 
for leave to appoint six senators, Mr. Borden 
would have an opportunity to appoint six Con- 
servative senators in addition to those he may 
appoint on the death of present senators. 
Moreover, there was a good deal of talk about 
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redistribution and equal representation. If 
this should be given effect, nine new seats 
would probably be assigned to the West. If 
these new seats were filled by Conservatives, 
in addition to the six just mentioned, the Con- 
servative minority would be increased to 47 out 
of a total 102; and as soon as 3 Liberals died, 
the Conservatives would have a majority. Or, 
should the government not wish to await that 
event, there was always the possibility of es- 
tablishing an elective Senate. 

THE BANKING BILL. The regular decennial 
revision of the banking act and renewal of 
bank charters, which should have taken place 
in 1910 had not the Parliament been then 
overcrowded with work, was taken up by Mr. 
White, the minister of finance. Frequent de- 
mands for closer governmental control of the 
banking system have been frequent in Canada, 
and the critics of the present system are able 
to point to the failure of the Ontario Bank 
and of the Sovereign Bank, and the misman- 
agement of the Farmers’ Bank. No radical 
change in the system was incorporated in Mr. 
White’s banking Dill, however. The regula- 
tions against malpractices were to be made 
more stringent, the precautions against 
fraudulent organization were to be increased, 
more detailed returns and a compulsory annual 
shareholders’ audit were to be required. As a 
slight step towards the solution of the rural 
credit problem, banks were authorized to grant 
loans on farm stock and stored grain as legal 
security. The banks were also empowered to 
issue notes, dollar for dollar, on a deposit of 
gold or of Dominion notes in a central gold 
reserve under the supervision of a board of 
trustees. 

THE ScHoors Question. During a tour 
through Canada Mr. Herbert Samuel, British 
postmaster-general, commented on what seemed 
to him the inadequacy of the school system in 
Manitoba. Mr. Samuel’s remarks were re- 
sented in Canada and stirred up a considerable 
controversy. Sir Redmond Roblin caused 
quite a sensation by declaring that the re- 
marks of Mr. Samuel were not only based on 
misinformation, but were grossly impolitic and 
entirely unwarranted. The dispute was uti- 
lized by the Liberals of Manitoba for another 
attack on the p uias (Catholic) schools. It 
had seemed as if a compromise might be ef- 
fected on the question of schools in Manitoba 
—it was proposed to lease private Catholic 
schools to the board of education with the 
proviso that although the schools should be 
under public supervision, no change should be 
made in their religious status. The anti- 
clerical authorities, however, would. listen to 
no proposal that allowed the continuance of 
Catholic schools and instruction by members 
of the clergy. 

In Ontario a considerable but uncertain con- 
cession was made to the French. The regula- 
tions of a year ago had provided that the 
French language could not be used as medium 
of instruction for pupils above the first grade; 
according to the new circular issued by the 
department of public instruction, teachers may 
use French with more advanced pupils who 
cannot understand English. Moreover, the 
French language and literature may be studied 
more than one hour a day. Both of these 
privileges, however, pis in individual cases 
upon the consent of the inspector-general. 
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THe TAT DEBATE. The lowering of the 
United States tariff revived the question of 
reciprocity. The Liberal press demanded the 
abandonment of duties on food and the estab- 
lishment of a wide reciprocity in natural prod- 
ucts between Canada and the United States. 
The true commercial interests of Canada, it 
was asserted, lay in the New World, not in the 
British Empire. During the year 1912-13 trade 
with the United States had increased by 
$140,000,000, as compared with a $40,000,000 
increase in trade with the United Kingdom. 
The most powerful consideration was the in- 
creased cost of living. Taking advantage of 
the new tariff arrangements, Canadian farmers 
and cattle-raisers in the West were selling a 
large proportion of their grain and beef to 
American buyers, thereby lessening the supply 
and increasing the price of food in eastern 
Canada. The only remedy, said the Liberals, 
was in the reduction of the Canadian tariff. 
The tariff campaign was pushed with vigor by 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier in the fall. In a speech 
at Hamilton on November 26 he poin out 
that according to the statistics of the British 
board of trade, the cost of living had increased 
7 per cent. in Great Britain in the last decade 
and in Canada 51 per cent.; and although 
Canada produced yearly ten times more wheat 
than she consumed, the price of flour in Can- 
ada was higher than in Great Britain. The 
tariff was to blame. Again, jn a speech in 
Montreal on December 9, Sir Wilfrid lamented 
the prevalence of unemployment. “For the 
first time since 1896 there is such a thing as 
unemployment in this country. The mayor of 
Winnipeg said yesterday, according to press 
reports, that there were 3000 unemployed in 
the city of Winnipeg. He also said that three 
years ago he would have blessed Heaven that 
there was not a single unemployed person in 
the city. To-day, as we know, in Montreal, in 
Toronto, in all the large cities of Canada, men 
are seeking employment and not finding it.” 
Here again the tariff was to blame. Reci- 
procity would not only provide the idle with 
cheap food, it would give them employment by 
stimulating Canadian industries. On these 
lines Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his old finance 
minister, Mr. Fielding, proposed to attack the 
Borden government in Parliament when the 
new session should open in 1914. 

MISCELLANEOUS. In December the leaders 
of organized labor in Canada inaugurated a 
movement to secure representation in Parlia- 
ment. Labor candidates will contest the next 
general election in some of the large cities, 
and if elected will pursue a policy akin to that 
of the British labor party. During his visit 
to Canada, the British lord chancellor, Viscount 
Haldane, delivered an important address before 
the Association of the  Ameriean Bar at 
Montreal. On New Year's day, 1913, was cel- 
ebrated the completion of the Transcontinental 
Railway, by which wheat may be shipped di- 
rect from Saskatchewan to Port Colborne. 
Among the many minor projects for promoting 
imperial solidarity may be mentioned the con- 
clusion of a customs-reciprocity agreement 
with the British West Indies, the invitation to 
Australia to adopt a similar arrangement, and 
numerous schemes for the improvement of ca- 
ble, postal, and commercial facilities between 
the British Isles, the British West Indies, and 
Canada. For the treatment of immigrants 
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from India, see INDIA. For a discussion of 
the Vancouver coal strike, see BRITISH COLUM- 
BIA. 


CANADIAN CONSERVATION . COM- 
MISSION. See AGRICULTURE. 
CANADIAN NORTHERN RAILWAY. 


See CANADA. 

CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. See 
CANADA. 

CANAL TOLLS, Panama. See PANAMA 
CANAL, 

CANALS. In comparison with the comple- 
tion of the Panama Canal there is danger 
of unduly belittling other important and 
cognate undertakings under way or under dis- 
cussion at home and abroad. A system of 
coastal waterways along the Atlantic was 
somewhat advanced by government approval 
in the . United States, while the New York 
State barge canal, notwithstanding its polit- 
ical bearings and associations (see NEw YORK 
under History), was nearly completed (as was 
also the Cape Cod Canal). A project for a 
new Welland canal was put forth and the 
canalization of the St. Lawrence River was 
being undertaken. These and other projects 
will be outlined in the following paragraphs. 

The system of intra-coastal canals proposed 
for the Atlantic seaboard was discussed during 
the year by Brigadier-general Bixby, chief of 
engineers, United States army, in a recommen- 
dation made to Congress. This scheme involved 
the construction of inter-connecting canals so 
that Cape Cod Bay, Long Island Bound, New 
York Bay, Delaware River and the long 
reaches of Chesapeake Bay, Albermarle Sound, 
and Pamlico Sound, which afford several hun- 
dred miles of deep and protected waterway, 
could be connected by a canal system giving a 
continuous and protected interior route which 
not only would have distinct commercial ad- 
vantages, but possess a certain strategic im- 
portance in that it was safe from attack by the 
ships of a hostile navy. 

In 1912 Congress appropriated $800,000 for 
& beginning in the construction of the part of 
the intra-coastal waterway system, between Nor- 
folk and Beaufort, of which $500,000 was to be 
expended for the purchase of the Albermarle 
and Chesapeake Canal, and the remainder was 
to go towards active construction. The chief 
of engineers recommended that Congress ap- 
propriate $30,000,000 for the construction of 
& 12-foot canal between New York and Nor- 
folk, and that the 12-foot canal from Norfolk 
to Beaufort, already authorized by Congress 
and under construction, be prosecuted vigor- 
ously. 

New York STATE Barce CANAL. By the end 
of 1913 the barge canal system was reaching 
a point where its completion might be pre- 
dicted within two years and such problems as 
the type of barges and methods of transporta- 
tion as well as the development of terminal 
facilities and various questions dealing with 
modes of transportation and economy were be- 
ing discussed seriously. 

The State engineer and surveyor of the State 
of New York, in his report for the year 1913, 
stated that at the close of the fiscal year ended 
September 30, the amount of work placed under 
contract as authorized by chapter 147, laws of 
1903, providing for the improvement of the Erie, 
Oswego, and Champlain canals, was $78,076,969, 
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of which there had been performed work to the 
amount of $60,983,052, and that, at the same 
time, there was, under contract, work, author- 
ized by chapter 391, laws of 1909, providing for 
the improvement of the Cayuga and Seneca 
Canal, amounting to $3,780,328, of which there 
had been completed work to the amount of 
$1,815,310; in other words, the improvement of 
the New York Canal to barge canal dimensions 
had been placed under contract to the amount 
of $82,000,000, and of this about $63,000,000 had 
been completed, or 75 per cent. of the work. The 
total length of the work authorized for im- 
provement by the statutes mentioned approxi- 
mates 500 miles, and on September 30, 1913, ap- 

roximately 250 miles had been completed to 
barge canal dimensions. Most of the principal 
structures, such as dams and storage reservoirs 
and locks, were either completed or nearing com- 
pletion. It was stated at the end of the year 
that with the next season of navigation the 
Champlain Barge Canal would be opened for 
more than one-half of its total length, or from 
Whitehead southerly to North Cumberland. The 
Barge Canal work, both completed and in prog- 
ress, was able to resist the floods of the spring 
of 1913 with but little damage, and that, for the 
most part, to the earth embankments of the 
Champlain Canal, which, it was thought, would 
require some modifications in order to accom- 
modate future floods of like or similar propor- 
tions. 

The State engineer in his report discussed the 
estimated cost of the canal in comparison with 
the estimates of 1903, which were $77,572,906, 
to which should be added $5,616,088, resulting 
from changes in the original plan, making a 
total of $83,188,994. In 1913 the estimated cost 
of construction of the Barge Canal was placed 
at $86,173,464, and the State engineer estimated 
that the actual increase over the original esti- 
mates due to unforeseen conditions, erroneous 
estimates, ete., would be in the neighborhood of 
$7,000,000. Not only were there contracts in 
effect for the construction of the canal itself, 
but for nine Barge Canal terminals; prelimi- 
nary surveys had been made at & number of 
points. 

Lock AT Keokuk Dam. In connection with 
the Keokuk Dam and water power installation 
on the Mississippi River at Keokuk, Iowa, there 
was involved the submersion of the old canal 
eight miles in length, having its lower end and 
lock at Keokuk, and which enabled vessels to 
pass the Des Moines Rapids. In the old canal 
there were three locks 225 by 7814 feet each, 
with a depth of 6 feet on the sills and a lift 
of 8 feet. In connection with the power 
project the United States government re- 
quired that a proper lock for navigation should 
be provided, as well as shop facilities for the 
equipment of the United States Engineer Corps. 
The new lock is 400 feet in length between the 
gates and 110 feet in width, with a depth of 
52,135 feet from the top of the wall to the 
floor. There is 8 feet 14 inches of water over 
the sill at the upper gates and at the lower 
gates the corresponding depth is 7 feet and 
27.35 feet at low water, respectively, making 
a lift of about 20 feet at high water and 35 
feet at low water, with a maximum lift of 40 
feet when low water below the dam occurs with 
high water above it. The capacity of the lock, 
when full, is about 2,200,000 cubic feet. The 
lock was constructed by enclosing the area to 
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be occupied with a crib cofferdam and then 
pumping preliminary to excavating the en- 
closed space. No concrete floor was required as 
the dam was in solid rock, but the side walls 
were made of monolithic masses of concrete 
608 feet in length with a base width of 33 feet 
and a height of nearly 60 feet above the founda- 
tion. There is a dry bottom with a chamber 
430 feet long and 140 feet wide on the floor, 
and a depth of 19 feet below the top of the 
wall, and a ship repair plant for the use of 
the engineer corps in its river work. The hy- 
draulic machinery and gates of the lock and 
dock present many features of interest, as well 
as the power plant iteelf. 

WELLAND SHIP CANAL. During the year a 
substantial start was made with the new Wel- 
land Ship Canal connecting Lakes Erie and 
Ontario, and which was estimated to cost some 
$50,000,000. The new canal follows generally 
the same line as the old canal from Port Col. 
borne on Lake Erie to Allanburg, but from that 
point Lake Ontario will be reached by an en- 
tirely new route. The new waterway was to 
afford & canal capable of taking boats of as 
much as 800 feet in length as compared with 
those of 360 feet for the older canal, which, 
during the construction, will not be disturbed. 
In the new Welland Canal, as planned, there 
will be a small cut off about three miles from 
Lake Erie, but otherwise the line of the present 
canal will be followed, and from Welland to 
the point where the old canal leaves the Wel- 
land River the new canal will follow the bed 
of that stream. From the Welland River to 
Allanburg the route of the old canal will be 
followed, but thence to Lake Ontario there 
will be an entirely new and better alignment. 
From lake to lake the length of the new canal 
will be 25 miles, and to overcome the differ- 
ence in level at low water between the two lakes, 
32516 feet, seven lift locks, each with a lift 
of 4614 feet, will be constructed. The locks are 
to be 800 feet in usable length by 80 feet in 
width in the clear, with 30 feet of water over 
the sills. The canal will be 200 feet wide at 
the bottom and the excavation project will be 
25 feet, but capable of deepening to 30 feet, 
and all permanent structures will be constructed 
on that basis so that future deepening can be 

rovided by merely dredging out the reaches. 

uring the year the contract for section I 
covering the Lake Ontario entrance and lock No. 
1 was let at an aggregate price of $3,500,000. 
The contract for section 3, amounting to $10,- 
000,000 was also awarded and it was expected 
that the work would be prosecuted vigorously 
as the appropriations were available. 

Care Cop CANAL. On December 31, 1913, 
the canal across Cape Cod from Massachusetts 
Bay to Buzzard’s Bay was about 90 per cent. 
completed, 13,250 cubie yards having been ex- 
cavated and 2,800,000 cubic yards remaining, 
and it was expected that it might be opened for 
minor craft in the following July, and at its 
full depth of 25 feet at low water some time 
during the autumn. On August 1, 1913, the 
engineers reported that there remained but 
4,500,000 cubic yards to excavate and that ex- 
cavation was proceeding at the rate of 400,000 
cubic yards per month. The dredges at work, 
two of which were the largest in the world, 
were removing material at the rate of over 
4000 cubic yards per day each. The four-mile 
approach in the navigable waters of the United 
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THE NEW YORK STATE BARGE CANAL 


1. SIPHON LOCK AT OSWEGO. The First Siphon Lock to be built in the United States, and the only lock 
of this type on the Barge Canal. 


2. HIGH LIFT LOCK AT LITTLE FALLS. A Lock with a lift of 40's feet, with a lift type lower gate. The 
only instance of a lift gate on any Barge Canal lock except the guard locks at the Genesee River crossing. 
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States in Buzzard’s Bay was completed and 
the massive granite breakwater at the eastern 
end was finished. 

The Cape Cod Canal is eight miles in length, 
with a depth of 30 feet at high water and a 
minimum width at the bottom of 100 feet. 
It is interesting to compare these dimensions, 
which are greater than those of the original 
Suez Canal, or the present Manchester Canal 
in England. There are three passing points 
where the bottom is 200 feet wide. At the 
eastern end, the width is 300 feet for nearly 
a mile and the approach in Buzzard’s Bay is 
250 feet. The only curve in the channel has 
a radius of 7640 feet, and otherwise the route 
is perfectly straight and will be brilliantly 
lighted, so that ships can go through the canal 
by night as well as by day. A saving of 70 
miles to and from Boston will be effected for 
vessels as far south as Charleston, and the 
average delay per round trip per annum of 
nearly four days for barges and schooners tak- 
ing the Vineyard route will be eliminated. This 
Cape Cod Canal ean accommodate all craft up 
to 93 feet depth, which means the entire coast- 
ing fleet, with the exception of six vessels. 
The new waterway had involved the expenditure 
of about $12,000,000. 

St. LAWRENCE RIVER IMPROVEMENT. An im- 
portant development of the year was the St. 
Lawrence ship canal between Montreal and 
Quebec. At the close of the season of naviga- 
tion on the St. Lawrence River in 1912 the 
ship canal between Quebec and Montreal, a dis- 
tance of 220 miles, had been half completed at 
a total cost of $15,000,000. This had involved 
the construction of a 30-foot channel for 60.60 
miles between Montreal and Cap a la Roche, 
and the deepening of the Beaujeu and St. 
Thomas channels below Quebec to a depth of 
30 feet at low tide. The plan involves the con- 
struction of a 35-foot channel and during the 
year considerable of this has been excavated. 
The completed channel had a minimum width 
of 450 feet in the straight portions, and from 
500 to 800 feet on the curves, so that there 
was little difficulty in the navigation of the 
river. 

FRANCE. The improvement of the internal wa- 
terway system of France continued and new pro- 
posals were agitated during the year, one of 
which involved the expenditure of $90,000,000 to 
improve the entire system. The success of this 
was considered very doubtful in view of the 
financial condition of the republic. An im- 
portant improvement was in progress on the 
Canal du Nord, which shortens the distance 
from Dunkirk to Paris by 26 miles, and avoids 
24 locks by doing away with the detour through 
St. Quentin. This new canal had a length of 
60 miles, a bottom width of 33 feet, and a 
depth of 5 feet, and its estimated cost was about 
$12,000,000. Its completion was expected in 
1917. See Docks AND HARBORS. 

KAISER WILHELM CANAL. The most impor- 
tant project in Europe during 1913 was the 
practical completion of the new enlarged Kaiser 
Wilhelm Canal, which connects the German 
naval ports of the North Sea with those on 
the Baltic, and eliminates the passage around 
Denmark. This work had progressed to a point 
where the opening in April, 1914, in the pres- 
ence of the Kaiser, could be announced, which 
was a year earlier than was expected. The en- 
largement of the Kiel Canal was rendered neces- 
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sary by the growth of modern warships. The 
bottom width was increased from 40 feet to 
140 feet, the surface being 330 feet; the depth 
to 36 feet; the curves reduced to a minimum 
radius of 5800 feet; while the passing places 
were increased from seven to eleven. This 
widening involved the construction of new 
double docks at both ends, the dimensions of 
which are 1140 feet in length by 148 feet, with a 
depth of 46 feet, so that the greatest dread- 
nought whose construction is contemplated, could 
be passed through the canal readily. The canal 
was six years in course of construetion, and the 
cost was $55,000,000. 

CANARY ISLANDS. A group of islands 
off the northwest coast of Africa; a province of 
Spain. Area, 2808 square miles; de facto pop- 
ulation (census of December 31, 1910), 444,016 
(Gran Canaria 162,601, Palma 45,782, Teneriffe 
180,327). Santa Cruz de Tenerife, the capital, 
had 63,004 inhabitants (communal population) ; 
Las Palmas, 62,886. 

CANCER. The latest proposal in 1913 in 
the way of a test for the early recognition of 
cancer was that of Abderhalden. This test was. 
based on the observation that when foreign 
proteins enter the blood, the body reacts by 
manufacturing a ferment which causes their 
disintegration. The method is simple: A small 
portion of cancerous tissue is put into a dialyz- 
ing-sack and covered with the serum withdrawn 
from the individual suspected of having cancer. 
The sack is then immersed in a 2 per cent. so- 
lution of sodium fluoride and the whole kept 
at temperature of 71.6“ F. for thirty-six hours. 
At the end of this period the fluid outside of 
the dialyzer is tested for the products of pro- 
tein digestion. If peptones are found the test 
is regarded as positive and the patient is con- 
sidered to have cancer. As to practical results 
of this test, Erpicum tried the serum of forty- 
two patients with tumors, the nature of which 
was determined later, after operation. Two of 
these tumors proved to be cancer, and gave 
positive results. 

Following the reports of experiments with so- 
lutions of the heavy metals in the cure of mouse 
cancer, noted in the YEAR Book for 1912, a 
solution of colloidal copper was used in human 
cancer by Loeb in this country with, according 
to his report, very encouraging results. Other 
clinicians, however, failed to obtain any real 
therapeutic effects. Richard Weil, of New York, 
summarizes the experience of surgeons at the 
General Memorial Hospital in New York as 
follows: The preparation described by Loeb as 
colloidal copper has been administered in twelve 
cases of malignant disease, in eight of which 
the treatment was thoroughly carried out. The 
treatment resulted, in most of the cases, in the 
produetion of mild constitutional disturbances, 
such as fever, chills, nausea; some loss in 
weight, a slight reduction of hemoglobin and 
occasional albuminuria or hemoglobinuria. 
Chemical analysis of two tumors removed from 
treated patients failed to reveal the presence 
of copper, while in a liver obtained at necropsy 
it was present in appreciable quantity. Judged 
by certain clinical criteria, which have been 
adopted as a reliable standard of therapeutic 
effectiveness the treatment has not appeared to 
exert a destructive action on the tumor tissue 
in any of the cases. Since the colloidal salts 
were stated to have a special affinity for cancer 
tissue, it is significant that post mortem exam- 
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ination of tumors treated with this agent did 
did not reveal the presence of copper. 

The American Society for the Control of Can- 
cer, 5 of both laymen and physicians, 
was organized, with George C. Clark of New 
York, as president; Thomas M. Debevoise of 
New York secretary; Dr. Clement Cleveland of 
New York, chairman of the executive committee. 
With the belief that the control of cancer was 
simply a problem of education, the activities of 
the society were to be directed toward teaching 
the public the facts concerning this disease, to 
urge early recognition and prompt treatment 
according to the accepted standards of the day, 
and to discourage the publication in the lay 
press of misleading and untruthful articles con- 
cerning new and untried cures. 

That cancer was increasing seemed to be a 
well founded belief. The statement that cancer 
has increased in recent years is perhaps a com- 
monplace, but the extent of the increase is not 
generally realized. Under existing conditions 
one in seven women and one in eleven men 
die of cancer. In a pamphlet just issued by 
the Society for the Prevention and Relief of 
Cancer, there was given a number of instructive 
statistics. In the decade 1851-1860 the annual 
average of deaths from cancer in England and 
Wales was 6020. From 1881-1890 the average 
was 16,192; from 1901-1910, 30,914. This ap- 
palling rise in mortality had been continuous 
during the sixty years, and it was still going 
on. Allowing for increase of population, the 
deaths from cancer were now 5.9 per cent. of 
the total mortality from all causes. In 1861 
the percentage was 1.4. During the thirty years, 
1880-1910, the cancer death-rate for the United 
Kingdom had exactly doubled. Cancer was over- 
taking consumption as a cause of death. Fifty- 
five years earlier, for every hundred deaths from 
consumption there were sixteen from cancer; at 
the time the report was prepared the percentage 
was six times as great. Other statistics showed 
a constantly increasing proportion of deaths 
from cancer, the mortality in 1910 being five 
thousand more than in 1907. The increase with 
advancing age is marked. The increase in the 
mortality per ten thousand is as follows: 
1907, 6.57; 1908, 6.60; 1910, 7.04; and 1911, 
7.28. The proportion among men rose from 
6.03 in 1907 to 6.64 in 1911, and among women 
from 6.57 to 7.28. Ameng the unmarried in 
1911 there were only 1.09 deaths from cancer 
per ten thousand living, while among the mar- 
ried the figure was. 12.29; among the divorced, 
24.09, and among the widowed, 41.79. 

The relation of nutrition to transmissible 
tumors in animals was the subject of some in- 
teresting studies by Sweet, Corson-White, and 
Saxon, who based their experiments on those 
of Osborne and Mendel, who showed that it is 
possible to control and limit the growth of 
animals by appropriate diet. The latter were 
able by special diet to maintain young rats 
for long periods without any increase in size, 
the animals remaining otherwise healthy. Sweet 
and hig colleagues inoculated stunted rats and 
normally fed rats with transplantable tumors, 
with surprising results. The number of suc- 
cessful transplantations was remarkably re- 
duced by a stunting diet, and the rate of growth 
of the tumors successfully inoculated was much 
slower than in animals nourished with ordinary 
food. Furthermore, such tumors were more apt 
to undergo retrogression on a stunting diet. 
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The experimental demonstrations clearly indi- 
cate the possibility of influencing transplantable 
tumors by selective diet. See AUTOSEROTHER- 
APY; RADIUM. 

CAPE COD CANAL. See CANALS. 

CAPE COLONY. See Care or Goop Horr 
PROVINCE. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE PROVINCE. One 
of the four original provinces of the Union of 
South Africa (q.v.). Europeans constitute 
(census of 1911) 22.71 per cent. of the total 
population (2,564,965); colored races, 77.29. 
About one-fourth of the population is urban. 
Females number 104 to every 100 males. Av- 
erage density of population per square mile, 
9.26. British subjects by birth formed 98.97 
per cent.; 2,479,700 were born in Africa. Dutch 
church adherents, 479,825; Anglican, 282,619; 
Presbyterians, 74,005; Congregationalists, 147,- 
378; Methodists, 304,444; Lutherans, 77,860; 
Baptists, 13,704; Roman Catholics, 35,934; 
other Christians, 21,919; Jews, 16,744; Mo- 
hammedans, 24,189; other sects, 3113; no re- 
ligion, 1,077,998; unknown, 3564; other, 1669. 
A total of 1,830,320 (Europeans, 130,299) 
could neither read nor write; of whom 888,856 
(67,646) were males and 941,464 (62,653) were 
females. Those who could read only, numbered 
39,323 (Europeans, 8050)—19,738 (4249) males 
and 19,585 (3801) females. The agricultural 
population numbered 524,228 males (72,802 Eu- 
ropeans) and 485,246 females (38,373). Cape 
Town (the capital) had (1911) 68,738 inhab- 
itants (161,579 with suburbs); Port Elizabeth, 
30,949; Kimberley, 29,525. The administrator 
in 1913 was Sir N. F. de Waal. 

CoMMUNICATIONS. The Saldanha Bay Line 
was opened in March and a few months later 
the George-Oudtshorn, an important main line 
connection from between the east and west, 
which shortened the railway distance from Cape 
Town to Port Elizabeth from 839 miles to 637. 
The Butterworth-Indutwa line was opened in 
July, while three lines, amounting in all to 105 
miles, were being built. See SoUTH AFRICA, 
UNION or, for area, population, history, etc. 

CAPE VERDE ISLANDS. A group of 
islands off the west African coast, belonging 
to Portugal. Total area, 1516 square miles; 
population (1910), 142,552 (4718 white, 87,249 
colored, 50,585 negroes). Praia is the capital 
and a leading port; Porto Grande has the better 
harbor. Imports (1909), 1,909,634 milreis; ex- 
ports, 235,894 milreis. 

CARBOHYDRATES. See CHEMISTRY. 

CAR CONSTRUCTION. See RAILWAYS. 

CARDEN, Sm LioNEL See Mrxico, His- 
tory. 

CARINTHIA. See AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

CARNEGIE, ANDREW. See GIFTS AND 
BEQUESTS. 

CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL PEACE. See ARBITRATION, IN- 
TERNATIONAL, 

CARNEGIE FOUNDATION. See UNIVER- 
SITIES AND COLLEGES. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY. An institution for technical educa- 
tion founded in Pittsburgh in 1909 by Andrew 
Carnegie. Previous to 1912 it was known as 
the Carnegie Technical School. The enroll- 
ment for 1912-13 was 2798 students from 39 
States, and 13 foreign countries. The officers 
of instruction and administration number 184. 
The institute consists of four separate schools, 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


each with its own faculty, buildings, and stu- 
dent body. These are the School of Applied 
Science, the School of Applied Design, the 
School of Applied Industries, and the Mar- 
garet Morrison School for Women. The four 
schools offer night courses in practically the 
same subjects as are given in the day courses. 
The endowment for the institution amounts to 
about $7,000,000. Mr. Carnegie gave to pro- 


vide for the buildings, $4,000,000. The in- 
come from all sources for the year ending 
March 31, 1913, was $462,250. The students 


at the institute have the privilege of using the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. The director 
is A. A. Hammerschlag. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASH- 
INGTON. A summary is given below of the 
important work carried on in 1913 in the dif- 
ferent departments of research into which the 
work of this institution is divided. All the de- 
partments of research of the institution are now 
well-defined organizations, each of them inde- 
pendent of and more or less isolated from the 
others, and each of them devoted to a field 
which, while in some cases related to, does not 
encroach upon, the field of others. 

DEPARTMENT OF BOTANICAL RESEARCH. Stud- 
ies of the Salton Sea which nave been carried on 
for several years by this department, were 
brought together during the year in & volume 
under the title of The Salton Sea. Among other 
researches carried on by the director of the de- 
partment, mention may be made of his cultiva- 
tion of the second and third generations of 
mutants. Dr. Cannon, & member of the depart- 
mental staff, carried on studies of root systems 
of desert plants and of the problem of treeless- 
ness in prairie regions. Dr. Forrest Shreve gave 
special attention during the year to the factors 
involved in the transpiration of rain-forest 
plants and to the effects of mountain slopes and 
climatic conditions varying with altitudes and 
with exposures. Dr. Spehr continued his inves- 
tigations of the action of light and heat in pro- 
ducing chemical changes in plant organisms. 
Several collaborators contributed to the work 
of the department during the year. These in- 
clude Prof. W. L. Tower, Prof. B. E. Livingston, 
Prof. H. M. Richards, and Prof. D. S. Johnson. 

DEPARTMENT OF EXPERIMENTAL EVOLUTION. 
In this department many additional contribu- 
tions to the laws of human inheritance were 
made during the year. The director divided his 
time between researches based on breeding ex- 
periments carried on at his station and studies 
of data bearing on human heredity collected 
under the auspices of the Eugenics Record Of- 
fice, of which he is also the directing head. The 
biochemical laboratory, in charge of Dr. Gort- 
ner, has attested its importance during the year 
by the aid rendered in the compelx studies es- 
sential to further advances in the problems of 
plant and animal evolution. 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND Socro.Locy. 
Substantial progress toward the completion of 
the several contributions from the twelve di- 
visions of this department to their projected 
basis for a social and economie history of the 
United States was made during the year under 
the direction of Prof. Henry W. Farnam. It is 
estimated that by the middle of 1914 six of the 
divisions will be able to present final reports. 
These are the divisions of population and im- 
Migration, in charge of Professor Willcox; 
mining, in charge of Mr. Parker; transporta- 
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tion, in charge of Professor Meyer; domestic 
and foreign commerce, in charge of Professor 
Johnson; the labor movement, in charge of 
Professor Commons; and social legislation, in 
charge of the chairman. 

GEOPHYSICAL LABORATORY. Important re- 
searches into the effects of pressure in the for- 
mation of minerals, in the perfection of ade- 
quate appliances for calorimetric measures of 
minerals, and into the data thus far obtained 
in volcano studies, were carried on during 1913. 
During the year forty-seven papers were issued 
by the staff of the laboratory. 

DEPARTMENT OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH. The 
purposes of this department are to furnish aids, 
guides, and reports which may give appropriate 
direction to the writers of monographs and gen- 
eral histories; and to furnish full textual pub- 
lications of important historical documents. 
Progress was made in both branches of the de- 
partment in 1913. Searches were made in va- 
rious European archives for material relating 
to American history, and these were very suc- 
cessful. 

DEPARTMENT OF MARINE BIOTOOT. This de- 
partment has its laboratory on Loggerhead Key, 
Dry Tortugas, Florida, but changing conditions 
will necessitate a removal in the near future. 
Studies were made during the year into the 
problem of the origin of coral reefs. An expe- 
dition sailed from San Francisco for Sydney, 
Australia, on July 23, 1913, and arrived at Tor- 
tugas Straits early in September. 

DEPARTMENT OF MERIDIAN ASTROMETBY. Mr. 
Benjamin Boss, son of the former director of the 
department, Prof. Lewis Boss, who died in 1912, 
was made acting director in 1913. The chief 
work of the department in 1913 was concerned 
with precise determinations of stellar positions 
at different epochs. These researches have shown 
that the proper motions of the stars brought to 
light through these determinations are not of a 
random character, as was hitherto supposed, but 
are of a systematic nature dependent in large 
degree, apparently, on the stage in evolution 
any individual star has reached, and on the group 
to which it belongs. These and other studies 
were carried on at the temporary observatory at 
San Luis, Argentina. An inclusive catalogue of 
the precise positions of stars in both hemispheres 
is being compiled at this laboratory. 

NUTRITION LABORATORY. The director of the 
laboratory made during the year a tour to Eu- 
rope for the purpose of studying laboratories, 
hospitals, etc. Many valuable suggestive results 
were obtained from his investigations. 

DEPARTMENT OF ‘TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM. 
One of the noteworthy events of this department 
during the year was the completion of the sec- 
ond cruise of the non-magnetic ship Carnegie. 
The aggregate distance covered in the two 
cruises was in round numbers 160,000 miles. 
Accurate magnetic data have been obtained of 
all oceans between the parallels of fifty degrees 
north and fifty degrees south latitude. Mag- 
netic surveys of land areas also proceeded at a 
favorable 1ate during the year. These included 
surveys in the Desert of Sahara, in Canada, and 
in South America. 

SOLAR OBSERVATORY. Additional equipment 
and the application of appropriate methods of 
research have in recent years made the work of 
this observatory at Mount Wilson increasingly 
produetive. For the most important results, see 
ASTRONOMY. 
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Grants to different departments made during 
the year amounted to $751,259. Of these, the 
largest grant, $210,263, was made to the de- 
partment of terrestrial magnetism. Minor 
grants for carrying on other investigations 
amounted to $111,692. For publication there 
was authorized during the year an expenditure 
of $66,693. There was also authorization for 
the publication of twenty-flve volumes during 


the year. Two hundred and fifty-nine volumes, 
embracing a total of 67,000 pages of printed 
matter, have been thus far issued by the 


institution. The president is Robert S. Wood- 
ward. 

CARNIOLA. See AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

CAROLINE ISLANDS. A group of islands 
lying north of New Guinea and forming part of 
the German New Guinea Protectorate. The 
main islands have an aggregate area of 307 sq. 
miles and a population (1911) of 55,000, mainly 
Micronesians. The islands were ceded to Ger- 
many by Spain in 1899 in consideration of the 
sum of 16,750,000 marks. 

CARRANZA, VENUSTIANO. See MEXICO, 
History. 

CARRINGTON, Sm FREDERICK. An Eng- 
lish major-general, died March 22, 1913. He 
was born in 1844. He entered the army, and in 
1875 he commanded a body of mounted infantry 
in the expedition to Griqualand West for the 
purpose of quelling a rebellion. In 1877 he 
fought the rebellious Kaffirs, and so achieved 
distinction. He commanded the Transvaal Vol- 
unteer Force in 1878, and later a force in Ba- 
sutoland which worsted the Basutos. Made 
colonel in 1884, he took part in several expedi- 
tions in South Africa, and organized the 
Bechuanaland Border Police of which he held 
command until 1888. He then organized and 
commanded native levies in Zululand; and he 
took part in the Matabele War of 1893. On his 
promotion to the rank of major-general in 
1895 he was given command of the infantry at 
Gibralter, and served here until 1899. During 
that time he did special service in South Africa, 
suppressing a rebellion in Rhodesia. In recog- 
nition of these services he was made K.C.D. In 
the Boer War, with a temporary rank of lieuten- 
ant-general, he led anexpedition which marched 
from the East Coast through southern Rhodesia 
and entered the Transvaal soon after the main 
army, under Lord Roberts, had captured Pre- 
toria. 

CARRINGTON, Sm JOHN WorRELL. A 
British public official, died February 7, 1913. 
He was born in Barbadoes in 1847, and educated 
in that country and at Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Admitted to the bar in 1872, he returned to 
Barbadoes and held many offices under the 
government. He was solicitor-general in 1876, 
member of the Legislative Council from 1878 to 
1881, acting attorney-general in 1880 and 1881, 
and in 1882 chief justice at St. Lucia 
and Tobago. From 1883-85 he administered the 
government of the latter island. In 1886 he 
was appointed  attorney-general of British 
Guiana, and from 1896 to 1902 was chief 
justice of the Supreme Court at Hongkong, 
China. In the latter year he retired on a 
pension. 

CARSON, Sm Epwarp. See GREAT BRITAIN, 
Home Rule Bill and War or Conference. 

CARTHAGE. See ARBITRATION, INTERNA: 
TIONAL. 


CASEY, Smas. Rear-admiral of the United 
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States navy, retired, died August 14, 1913. 
Born in East Greenwich, R. I., in 1841, he 
graduated from the United States Naval Acad- 
emy in 1860, and served from 1860-62 on the 
Niagara, and in 1862-3 with the South Atlantic 
blockading squadron. He participated in the 
first attack on Charlestown under Admiral Du- 
pont, and in the attack on Fort Fisher in 1864. 
After the war, he was on duty at the Naval 
Academy from 1867-69. He was made commo- 
dore in 1874, and in the same year commanded 
the Navy Yard at Philadelphia. He was in 
command at other navy yards and on sea duty 
until 1901, when he was appointed commander- 
in-chief of the Pacific fleet. He served in this 
office until 1903, when he was retired. He was 
appointed rear-admiral in 1899. 

CAT-AND-MOUSE ACT. See GREAT BRIT- 
AIN, Politics and Government; and Woman 
SUFFRAGE. 

CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA. 
An institution of higher learning founded at 
Washington, D. C., in 1887. The total number 
of students in 1912-13 was 1037. There were 
74 professors and instructors. The total value 
of the property of the university in 1913 was 
$2,682,600. There is connected with the uni- 
versity a teachers’ college which was opened in 


1911. The library contains about 100,000 vol- 
umes. The rector is Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Sha- 
han. 


CATSKILL AQUEDUCT. See AQUEDUCTS. 

CATTLE. See DAmrIxd and Srock-RAIS- 
ING. 

CAVALRY. See MILITARY PROGRESS. 

CAYENNE. See FRENCH GUIANA. 

CAYMAN ISLANDS. A group of islands 
(Grand Cayman, Little Cayman, and Cayman 
Brac) administratively attached to Jamaica but 
governed locally by a British commissioner. 

CELLULOSE. See CHEMISTRY, INDUSTRIAL. 

CELTIC PHILOLOGY. See PHILOLOGY, 
MODERN. 

CEMENT. The total quantity of Portland, 
natural, and puzzolan cement produced in the 
United States in 1912 was 83,351,191 barrels, 
valued at $67,461,513, compared with 79,547,- 
958 barrels valued at $66,705,136 in 1911. Of 
this quantity, by far the greater amount was 
Portland cement Of this cement there were 

roduced in 1912 82,438,096 barrels, valued at 

67,010,928. "This represents an increase in pro- 
duction in 1911 of 3,909,450 barrels. Pennsyl- 
vania is the leading State in the production of 
Portland cement. In that State there were 
produced in 1912 26,491,338 barrels in 23 pro- 
ducing plants. In Indiana the production was 
9,924,124 barrels. In California it was 5,974,- 
299; in New York, 4,492,806, and in Missouri, 
4,355,741. Other important States are Illinois, 
New Jersey, Michigan, Iowa, Kansas, Ohio, 
Washington and Utah. The total number of pro- 
ducing plants was 109 in 1912, compared with 
115 in 1911. The approximate consumption of 
Portland cement in 1912 was 80,865,527 barrels. 
The average price a barrel for the whole country 
was 81.3 cents, as compared with 81.4 cents in 
1911. The Pacific Coast district is practically 
the only field of extension of the Portland 
cement industry at the present time. The ex- 
ports of Portland cement in 1912 were 404,215,- 
532 barrels, valued at $6,160,341. There were 
imported 68,503 barrels. The exports and 
imports have shown great decrease in re- 
cent years. There were 15 plants producing 
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natural cement in 1912, and the produc- 
tion was 821,231 barrels, valued at $267,222. 
The largest production was in New York and 
Pennsylvania. Considerable quantities were 
produced in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Minnesota, 
and Kansas. Puzzolan cement was manufac- 
tured in 1912 at three plants in the United 
States, at North Birmingham, Ala., Struther, 
Ohio, and Sharon, Pa. The total output was 
91,864 barrels. 

The production of Portland cement in 1913 
exceeded that of any previous year, according to 
the estimates of the U. S. Geological Survey. 
In the United States 92,406,000 barrels of Port- 
land cement were manufactured, an increase of 
12 per cent. over 1912. The shipments in 1913 
were 88,853,000 barrels—an increase of 4.5 per 
cent. The average selling price per barrel was 
higher in 1912 than in 1913. Of the 11 com- 
mercial districts, the five highest with their 

roduction in barrels and their per cent. of 
ncrease over 1912, were as follows: (1) east- 
ern Pennsylvania and western New Jersey, 27,- 
079,000, 9.4 per cent.; (2) Illinois and north- 
west Indiana, 12,406,000, 16.4 per cent.; (3) 
California and Washington, 8,916,000, 21.5 per 
cent.; (4) Iowa and Missouri, 8,427,000, 11.1 
per cent.; (5) Ohio and western Pennsylvania, 
7,704,000, 4.7 per cent. A cement which par- 
takes of the natures of both Portland and 
puzzolan cement was produced in connection 
with the Los Angeles aqueduct in California. 
It is made by regrinding Portland cement with 
volcanic tuff, and is called locally “tufa 
cement.” The output of this cement in 1912 
was 205,000 barrels, valued at $1.50 a barrel. 

CENSUS, THIRTEENTH. See UNITED STATES 
CENSUS BUREAU. 

CENTENARIES. See Expositions. 

CENTRAL AMERICA. See articles on Cen- 
tral American countries. 

CEREBRO-SPINAL MENINGITIS. 
MENINGITIS. 

CEYLON. A British crown colony: an island 
in the Indian Ocean. Its area is 25,332 square 
miles and its population (according to corrected 
figures for the 1911 census) 4,110,367, inclusive 
me military, shipping, and estates. Colombo is 
the capital, with 213,396 inhabitants. Govern- 
ment schools are non-sectarian and instruction 
in the vernacular is free. 

Of the total area, about one-fourth is under 
cultivation; on the tea and other estates there 
are about 440,000 East Indian coolies, and the 
same labor is employed on plantations where 
ice, cocoanuts, grains, rubber, cinnamon, cacao, 
tobacco, coffee, and cinchona are grown. The 
pearl banks near Manaar, leased to an English 
company, have been resumed by the government, 
The yield of the plumbago mines and pits is 
estimated at over Rs. 9,484,000. There are 
1986 gem quarries. 

Tea has long been the staple product of the 
island; the development of the industry is 
shown by the following export figures: 1884, 
2,392,963 pounds; 1890, 45,799,518 pounds; 
1900, 170,183,558 pounds; 1910, 182,070,094 
pounds; 1911, 186,594,055 pounds. 

The decline in the price of tea has led since 
1898 to the more extensive cultivation of rubber 
in response to the increasing demand. In 1898 
only 750 acres were under rubber cultivation; 
in 1901, 2500; in 1904, 11,000; in 1905, 40,000; 
in 1906, 100.000; in 1907, 150,000; in 1908, 
180,000; in 1911, about 215,000. 


See 
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The export of cocoanut-palm products was 
valued in 1911 at Rs. 38,086,242; of cinnamon, 
Rs. 2,086,293; of cacao, Rs. 2,370,773. From 
India the colony imports rice (Rs. 45,409,525 
in 1911); and from the United Kingdom, coal 
and textiles. The total value of all imports for 
the calendar year 1911 amounted to Rs. 164,405,- 
788—Rs. 43,443,786 from the United King- 
dom and Rs. 100,095,273 from British col- 
onies. The exports were valued at Rs. 182, 
028,968—Rs. 87,359,604 to the United Kingdom 
and Rs. 25,492,338 to British colonies. 

The railway lines, as completed to February 
1, 1913, were as follows: Colombo-Bandarsa- 
wela (160% miles), Polgahawela-Kankesan- 
turai (2114), Peradeniya Junction to Kandy 
and Matale (21), Ragama Junction to Mahara 
Quarry (144), Colombo-Matara (9814), Raga- 


ma-Negombo (1444), Fort Junction to 
Wharf (1) —all broad guage (5 ft. 6 ins.) ; 
Colombo-Yatiyantota (47%),  Avisawella-Rat- 


napura (27), Nanu Oyato Ragalla (1914)— 
narrow gauge (2 ft. 6 ins.) : 60356 miles in all, 
and all government-owned and operated. Under 
construction are the broad-gauge lines, Mada- 
wachchi-Talaimannar (66 miles) nearly com- 
leted, Negombo-Chilaw (27), Bandarawella- 

adulla (21), and the narrow-gauge Ratnapur- 
Kahawatte (for Pelmadulla) (17). The Man- 
aar extension will connect the India and the 
Ceylon systems except for the 20 miles of water 
plied by the South Indian Railway Company 
steamers from Dhanuskodi and Talaimanaar. 
Cost of railway construction to June 30, 1911, 
Rs. 95,657,026; receipts for year ending June 
ps 1911, Rs. 13,583,160; expenditure Rs. 6,337,- 
583. 

At the end of the year the railway connection 
between India and Ceylon, excluding the actual 
channel crossing, was nearing completion. 
There was involved the bridging of the Pamban 
strait and an extension from Madawachchi Junc- 
tion to the western point of Manaar Island. 
Ferry steamers will be necessary to connect the 
two systems, but a survey had been made witha 
view of utilizing the shoal known as Adam’s 
Bridge for the construction of a railway bridge. 
The survey for the 22 miles of distance estimated 
the expense at £833,000. The fulfilment of this 
plan was rendered more difficult from the fact 
that the gauges of the lines on either side of 
the straits were different. In the island proper 
an extension between Chilau from Negombo 
northwards was in progress. 

An extension of the southwest breakwater. 
costing £380,000, commenced in December, 1907, 
was completed in April, 1912. It is 1800 feet 
long and protects the entrance from the south- 
west monsoon seas. A water system for Colom- 
bo has been completed. 

The revenue (derived mainly from customs, 
and sales, licenses, salt, stamps, and railway 
receipts) amounted for 1911-12 to Rs. 47,204, 
222; the expenditure to Rs. 48,643,687. Cus- 
toms revenue (1911-12), Rs. 12,554,533; from 
salt sales, Rs. 1,631,381. The public debt stood 
June 30, 1912, at Rs. 92,073,409. Tonnage en- 
tered and cleared (1911-12), 14,926,764 (9,571, 
159 tons British). 

The governor (1913, Col. Sir H. E. McCallumy 
administers the colony, aided by an executive 
council of seven members and a legislative 
council of twenty-one. 

CHAMBERLAIN, LEANDER TROWBRIDGE. 
An American clergyman and author, died May 
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9, 1913. Born in 1837, and graduated from 
Yale in 1863, he studied at the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary. From 1863-67 he was as- 
sistant paymaster in the navy and was also 
judge advocate for the Pacific Squadron. Pre- 
vious to that time he had been pastor of several 
churches in Chicago and Brooklyn. He was at 
different times president of the Evangelical 
Alliance of the United States, of the American 
and foreign Christian Union, and of the New 
York Colonization Society, and was also vice- 
chairman of the National Arbitration Commis- 
sion between Great Britain and the United 
States. He wrote, among other books: A Short 
History of the English Bible; The Colonial 
Policy of the Untted Stotes; and The Suffrage 
and the Majority Rule. 
'" CHANNEL TUNNEL. See TUNNELS. 
‘CHAPMAN, HENRY LELAND. An American 
scholar and educator, died February 24, 1913. 
He was born in Bethel, Maine, in 1845, and 
graduated from Bowdoin College in 1866. He 
studied theology at the Bangor Theological 
Seminary, graduating in 1869. In 1875 he was 
appointed professor of English Literature at 
Bowdoin College, and remained in this position 
until the time of his death. For two years, 
beginning in 1883, he was acting president of the 
college, and from 1887 to 1911 was president of 
the board of trustees of the Bangor Theological 


Seminary. 
CHARITIES. A striking characteristic of 


recent years is the growth of charitable and 
philanthropic activities and the determined 
effort on the part of those leading such to give 
them a sounder basis. While relief work of 
various kinds is inevitable the keynote now 
being struck is that of prevention. Greater care 
is being exerted to see that the relief granted 
does not become a cause for additional demands. 
There is much scientific inquiry into the causes 
of poverty, delinquency, and crime, on the 
principle that only when causes are known can 
these evils be stamped out. As a result of this 
closer analysis of conditions demands are being 
made for advanced legislation to equalize oppor- 
tunities and realize a larger social justice in 
industrial and social organizations. 

In addition to the material below reference 
should be made to the following articles: 
CHILD LABOR; JUVENILE Courts; LABOR; 
LABOR LEGISLATION; MINIMUM WAGE; Occu- 
PATIONAL DISEASES; PENOLOGY; OLD-AGE PEN- 
SIONS; SOCIAL ECONOMICS; WELFARE WORK; 
WoMEN IN INDUSTRY; and WORKINGMEN’S 
INSURANCE. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE. The National Con- 
ference of Charities and Corrections met at 
Seattle, July 5, 1912, for its 40th annual ses- 
sion. The total attendance of members was 
about 800. The programme was comprehensive, 
but throughout the addresses ran the doctrine 
of “justice not charity” and the demand for 
far-reaching industrial and social reconstruc- 
tion to meet the demands of the new sense of 
“social justice.’ Another prominent feature 
was the manifest approval of the idea that 
social problems must be worked out by govern- 
mental rather than social agencies. Thus the 
burden of crime, poverty, and invalidity is 
placed upon the whole community, and relianco 
is placed in the efficiency of regenerated, re- 
sponsive, and responsible democratic govern- 
ment. Special attention was given to immigra- 
tion, especially Oriental; to Juvenile courts, and 
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the treatment of unfortunate children in both 
city and country; to the relation of the churches 
and of commercial bodies to social work; to 
probation and parole; and to case work and 
definite local programmes in the work with fam- 
ilies and neighborhoods. 

The 1914 meeting will be held at s dis 
Tennessee. The following committees and chair- 
men were named: Hygiene, Maude E. Miner; 
children, Mrs. Mary V. Clark; standard of liv- 
ing and labor, Charles P. Neill; health, Dr. 
Richard C. Cabot; public charities, Dr. J. T. 
Mastin; defectives, including mental hygiene 
and defective delinquency, Dr.  Llevellys 
Barker; family and community, Eugene T. 
Lies; neighborhood development, Mary Mce- 
Dowell; correction, Amos W. Butler. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF OFFICIALS OF 
CHARITY AND CORRECTION. This body was de- 
rived from the Association of Poor Law Officers. 
It held its annual conference at Springfield, 
Illinois, early in July, with seventy delegates 
from fifteen States present. Composed very 
largely of public charity officials, it gave special 
attention to practical administrative problems. 
Several speakers urged the advantages of muni- 
cipal or State farms for youthful and short-term 
offenders from the viewpoint of the delinquent, 
the publie, and the administrator. The con- 
ference was overwhelmingly of the opinion that 
private charity must, in most places, be supple- 
mented by public relief, and that there was a 
Steady improvement in the efficiency of public 
administration because of the better training of 
officials. It was planned to hold the next con- 
ference at Memphis immediately after that of 
115 National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
ion. 

CENSUS OF BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS. As 
a part of tae Thirteenth Decennial Census there 
was issued a report on institutions for the care 
of children, houses for adults, institutions for 
blind and deaf, and hospitals, sanitariums and 
dispensaries for the sick. The total number of 
institutions reported was 5397, with 380,337 
inmates or persons under care at the close of 
the census year. Compared with the previous 
special census of 1904 there was an increase of 
1346 institutions, and moreover day nurseries 
numbering 166 in 1904 were not included in 
1910. Inmates increased 95,975; children re- 
ceived during the year increased 11,186; patients 
treated in hospitals increased 911,320, and in 
dispensaries, 827,408. Institutions for adults 
or adults and children received 109,319 fewer 
persons in 1910 than in 1904, this decrease being 
chiefly confined to institutions for the tem- 
porary care of destitute men; institutions for 
blind and deaf received 4471 fewer. The report 
stated that any explanation of these increases 
and decreases in numbers must await a more 
careful study. 

The report showed that there were 1152 
orphanages and homes for the care of children in 
the United States; they received during 1910, 
82,011 children; had present on December 31, 
19'0, 107,401; and had placed out during the 
year, 14,031. Societies for the aid and pro- 
tection of children numbered 212; in 1910 they 
placed out 23,794 and had under care 35,279 
children. There were 1142 homes for adults or 
adults and children; they received during the 
year 788,691 persons and had present on the 
census day 121,876. The blind and deaf were 
cared for in 119 institutions with 15,418 in- 
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mates, 2554 having been received during the 
year. Hospitals and sanitariums numbered 
1886 with 94,374 persons present and 1,975,833 
treated during 1910. There were 576 dispens- 
aries which had treated during the year 2,439,- 
059 persons. The increase in number of dis- 
pensaries was 420, of which nearly 200 were 
county dispensaries in Pennsylvania for the 
treatment of tuberculosis. The number of hospi- 
tals and sanitariums also was increased largely 
by the greater provisions for the care of the 
tubercular. 

An increase in the number of institutions 
was reported for nearly every State and, in 
somewhat similar proportions, showing the 
growth of humanitarian feeling not only in the 
industrial communities but in the more sparsely 
settled States. New York led in number with 
797, an increase of 200 since 1904; Pennslyvania 
had 692, an increase of 301; Massachusetts, 359, 
an increase of 104; Illinois, 324, an increase of 
39; Ohio, 311, an increase of 52; and New Jer- 
sey, 207, an increase of 58. 

CLEVELAND. Early in the year was formed 
the Cleveland Federation for Charity and Phil- 
anthropy, being an alliance of fifty-three social 
orgapizations. Its main object was to collect 
funds for all member societies through one 
central agency, thus effecting not only great 
economy of money and the time of officers, but 
also freeing givers from the repeated demands 
of many collectors. By an educational campaign 
the Federation expected to increase the number 
of donors and the aggregate funds. The econ- 
omies effected were striking. The cost of col- 
lections, including time of officers and commis- 
sions to collectors, was formerly about $50,000. 
Not only was three-fourths of this saved, but 
the entire time of officers could be devoted to 
administration. 

Cuicaco, At the suggestion of Professor 
Charles R. Henderson, president of the United 
Charities of Chicago, most of the charitable and 
philanthropic agencies of the city entered into 
a common agreement to furnish the publie with 
full and accurate information regarding their 
work and finances. The aggregate amount con- 
tributed and expended by these agencies was 
about $13,000,000. The plan did not involve a 
scheme for federated money raising. 

CINCINNATI. Similarly in Cincinnati, follow- 
ing the concerted action to deal with the relief 
problems raised by the spring floods, there was 
organized a council of social agencies. This 
was composed of sixty civic and philanthropic 
bodies seeking to codperate by an exchange of 
case records, the avoidance of implication in 
family relief, the establishment of uniform 
accounting, the standardizing of solicitation for 
funds, and the carrying on of surveys and in- 
vestigations. 

Los ANGELES. This was the first city in 
America to create a municipal charities com- 
mission with authority to certify organizations 
seeking funds for charity. Such certification 
is usually done by a business body or the 
associated charities. Not only will the new 
commission protect the public from impostors 
but it will prevent the overlapping and the mis- 
direction of philanthropic undertakings. Com- 
plete financial responsibility, including accurate 
receipting and accounting, is required of every 
endorsed organization. The commission is 
itself empowered to receive and distribute funds 
and to maintain a free employment bureau. 
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CHARITY AND CORRECTION, AMERI- 
CAN ASSOCIATION OF OFFICIALS OF. See CHAR- 
ITY. 


CHARTER REFORM. See 
GOVERNMENT. 


CHARTERS, MUNICIPAL, See MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENT. 

CHATHAM ISLANDS. A dependency of 
New Zealand (q.v.). 

CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION. The for- 
tieth annual assembly of the Chautauqua Insti- 
tution was held at Chautauqua from July 5 to 
August 24, 1913. While the summer schools 
were never so heavily attended as in 1913, the 
general attendance fell off somewhat, chiefly on 
account of the flood in Ohio and other western 
States. There were courses in fourteen depart- 
ments, six of which are included in the ordinary 
college curricula, and eight of which are given 
over to specialized forms of professional work. 
There were fourteen courses in English, thirteen 
in French, ten in German, four in Latin, and 
twenty-two in mathematics and sciences. In ad- 
dition to the courses especially designed for 
teachers, there were nearly 200 other courses of 
various kinds, which included English language 
and literature, modern languages, mathematics 
and sciences, religious teaching, music, physical 
education, agriculture, practical arts, etc. The 
special days observed were national army day, 
July 12; federation day, August 2; denomina- 
tional day, August 6; grange day, August 9; 
recognition day, August 13; closing day, Au- 
gust 24. The officers of the institution in 1912 
were John H. Vincent, chancellor; George E. 
Vincent, president; and Arthur E. Bestor, di- 
rector. 


CHEESE. See Damyrne. 

CHEMICAL ENGINEERS, American Iv- 
STITUTE OF. See CHEMISTEY, INDUSTRIAL. 

CHEMICAL INDUSTRY, Socrety or. 
CHEMISTRY, INDUSTRIAL. 

CHEMICAL SOCIETIES, INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF. See CHEMISTRY, INDUSTRIAL. 

CHEMICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA. See 
CHEMISTRY, INDUSTRIAL. 

CHEMISTRY. RADIO-ACTIVE ELEMENTS. 
Some progress was made during the past year 
in the systematization of the radio-active ele- . 
ments and their disintegration products, and in 
locating them in the periodic system. There 
appears to be a general law that in an a-ray 
change, when a helium atom is expelled carrying 
two charges of positive electricity, the element 
moves two groups to the left in the periodic 
table, as from the 6th to the 4th group. In 
every f- ray change, when a single charge of 
negative electricity is expelled, the element 
moves one group to the right, as from the 4th 
to the 5th group, and this is also the case in the 
two rayless changes. It seems to follow from 
this, that it is possible for more than one 
element to occupy the same place in the periodic 
table, and Soddy, who has been one of the 
principal workers along this line, holds that 
this is in fact the case, and that certain ele- 
ments with different atomic weights are chem- 
ically indentical. Thus work by Fleck seems to 
show the chemical identity of uranium-X and 
radio-thorium with thorium, of meso-thorium 
with actinium, of radium-A with polonium, 
of radium-C, thorium-C, actinium-C and radi- 
um-E with bismuth, of radium-B, thorium- 
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B and actinium-B with lead, and of 
thorium-D and actinium-D with thallium. Some 
experimental work by Whytlaw-Gray seems to 
point in the same direction. This work was 
done on three tubes of niton (radium emana- 
tion) which were sealed up by Ramsay four 
years before. After this length of time the tubes 
should contain radium-D with equilibrium 
quantities of radium-E and radium-F, as well as 
about fifteen per cent of radium-G, the end ele- 
ment of the series. The material in the tubes 
was found to be metallic in appearance and on 
treatment with chlorine gave  non-volatile 
chlorides, soluble, but with difficulty, in water. 
The solution gave chemical tests for lead, as 
would be the case if radium-G is identical with 
that metal, but the quantity was nearly twice 
that corresponding to the amount of radium-G 
present, so that radium-D must also give chem- 
ical reactions similar to those of lead. The idea 
that the atomic weight of an element is not 
a mixed quantity, but is the average weight 
of atoms, similar chemically but varying in 
weight within narrow limits, is by no means 
new, but the work of the year 1913 was the 
first experimental evidence along this line, and 
it must be noted that this work is confined to 
elements with atomic weights above 200. (See 
also CHEMISTRY, INDUSTRIAL, and RADIOTHER- 
APY.) N 

CosMIo CHEMISTRY. The idea that many of 
the elements in the earth’s crust are actually 
present in a free molecular condition but at in- 
finitesimal concentration, is advanced by Wer- 
nadski, in a text-book recently published in the 
Russian language. In almost every portion of 
the rocks of the earth the spectroscope 
reveals the presence of many of the ele- 
ments which are considered very rare, and 
many of these are also found in minutest traces 
in the ocean. In many cases at least these 
elements are not found in stroichiometric com- 
pounds, but in solid (in the ocean, liquid) solu- 
tion. Warnadski speaks of them as being in a 
“microcosmic mixture.” As one possible source 
of such elementary condition it may be noted that 
in volcanic extrusions many elements are pre- 
sent in a gaseous condition, and that this con- 
dition is a state peculiarly susceptible to the 
action of electric phenomena, of ultra-violet 
. light, and of radio-active emanations. 

In this connection it may be noted that in 
going over much of his former work on the 
analysis of meteorites and searching by the 
most modern methods for the elements present 
in minute quantities only, Merrill has failed to 
find the following elements which had previous- 
ly been reported as present in meteorites, viz., 
antimony, arsenic, gold, lead, tin, tungsten, ura- 
nium and zinc. On the other hand not only 
was platinum found beyond dispute (in the 
Perryville meteorite), but also ruthenium and 
iridium. In two cases vanadium was found, but 
in no case barium, strontium or zirconium. This 
last is peculiar, as no reason can be suggested 
for the absence of these metals. 

A paper by Chamberlain offers some new sug- 
gestions on coemic chemistry. All magmatic 
masses contain considerable quantities of gases, 
but these gases are very different in composition 
and proportion from the gases which make u 
our present atmosphere. ater and carbon di- 
oxide were certainly constituents of the original 
magma, and as these gases were liberated from 
the hot magma carbon monoxide and methane 
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were formed by interaction. Here is one possible 
source of natural hydrocarbons. In the rock 
masses of the earth oxygen is found only in 
combination, but the earth interior is very 
poor in oxygen and the crust as a whole is 
suboxidized. Atmospheric oxygen appeared late 
in the geological history of the earth, and was 
formed by the decomposition of oxides, especially 
of water. Later, when plant life had appeared on 
the earth, the oxygen of the atmosphere was in- 
creased by the decomposition of carbon dioxide 
by plants, the carbon being in considerable part - 
stored up in coal deposits. 

FIXATION OF NITROGEN. The problem of the 
fixation of the nitrogen of the air is one that 
has attracted much attention in recent years. 
Now that the rectification of liquid air has been 
so far perfected that the cost of pure nitrogen 
from this source is not prohibitive, it is of great 
industrial importance to determine the most 
economical method of combining that nitrogen 
with hydrogen to make ammonia for the fer- 
tilizer industry, and with carbon for the manu- 
facture of cyanides. Three methods for the 
fixation of nitrogen may already be considered 
successful from an industrial standpoint, viz., 
combination of nitrogen with oxygen 1n the elec- 
tric arc, used in the manufacture of calcium 
nitrate and nitric acid at Notodden and Sau- 
heim in Norway, combination of nitrogen with 
calcium carbide to form cyanamide, with sub- 
sequent production of ammonia, and the com- 
bination of nitrogen directly with hydrogen 
under pressure, the Haber process of making 
ammonia. Other methods, however, demand in- 
vestigation, for the last word in the economic 
production of nitrogen compounds has by no 
means been uttered. During the year 1913, 
Ewan and Napier studied the absorption of ni- 
trogen by a mixture of barium oxide and car- 
bon. The absorption apparently takes place ac- 
cording to one or both of the two reactions, 

BaO + 2C + N, z2 BaCN, + CO, and 

BaO + 3C + N, 2 Ba (CN), + CO 
Both of these reactions appear to be reversible 
and not to be affected by catalytic agents. Even 
up to 1100° only half the baryta has been con- 
verted into nitrogen compound. The difficulty 
seems to be in the probable formation of a com- 
pound. BaO.Ba(CN),, which is not further 
acted on by nitrogen. 

Several chemists have studied the fixation 
of nitrogen by aluminum. Thus Fichter finds 
that when aluminum powder is heated to 700°, 
nitrogen is rapidly absorbed with considerable 
rise in the temperature, and it is not difficult 
to obtain a pure nitride of the formula AIN. 
Even when air is led over heated aluminum 
some nitride is formed at the same time as the 
oxide, as is evidenced by the perceptible odor 
of ammonia given off in moist air, since the 
nitride readily reacts with water with the for- 
mation of ammonia. On heating with alkalies 
and carbon the nitrogen of aluminum nitride is 
converted, but not completely, into cyanide 
nitrogen, According to Wolf, this reaction is 
seriously affected by impurities in the alumi- 
num, the presence of even small quantities 
of oxygen being objectionable. Nitrogen is 
also absorbed by a heated mixture of alumina 
and carbon, as was first carried out by Serpek. 
This reaction, 

ALO, + N, + 3C z2 2AIN + 3CO, 
has been studied by Frankel, who finds that 
when soot is used the reaction begins at 1400° 
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and is reversible. At 1500? equilibrium is 
reached when the amount of CO in the gas is 
25 to 40 volume per cent. and at 1600“ when 
the CO is 50 to 65 per cent. Above 1500° car- 
bide begins to be formed, and the reaction is 
strongly influenced by the kind of carbon used. 
The fixation of nitrogen by boron offers a par- 
ticularly attractive field of study, for not only 
does boron have a peculiarly strong affinity for 
nitrogen, but the compound BN contains a 
larger proportion of nitrogen than any other 
solid nitride. From boron nitride may be ob- 
tained both ammonia and the cyanides, and the 
compound itself makes an excellent refractory 
material for many industrial purposes. Ac- 
cording to the work of Stabler and Elbert, 1500° 
to 1700° is the most favorable temperature for 
the reaction 
B,O, + 3C + N, 2 2BN + 3CO, 

but the absorption of nitrogen per gram boron 
is much larger when in the place of boric oxide, 
borocalcite is used. No carbide is formed when 
borocalcite is heated with carbon, even at 1700°, 
but when nitrogen is led over the heated mass 
it is rapidly absorbed, boron nitride and also 
calcium cyanamide being formed. The reac- 
tion appears to be 
CaB.O, + 8C + 3N, = 4BN + CaCN, + 7CO, 
and there is no evidence that the reaction is 
reversible. This reaction and that of other 
borates would seem to merit further study. 

Hypkocen Boripes. An account was given in 
the 1912 Yeas Book of two hydrogen borides 
which had been prepared by Stock, by the ac- 
tion of acids on magnesium boride. These were 
the first compounds of hydrogen and boron ever 
isolated, though a few years earlier Ramsay 
obtained a gas containing hydrogen and boron 
which seemed to have the formula H,B,, but 
which was not pure. The two borides of Stock 
were H, B. and H,, B.. In 1913 Stock carried 
this exceedingly difficult work still further and 
found no less than ten different compounds of 
hydrogen and boron, of which four were in 
amounts too small for determination of their 
composition, and of two the formulas could be 
only approximately determined. The other four 
borides have been isolated in pure condition 
and carefully studied. The first boride obtained 
the past year is H,B,, and proves to be decidedly 
stable, but it is so exceedingly sensitive to the 
action of water that in the ordinary prepara- 
tion of these compounds it is completely de- 
stroyed, if indeed it is formed at all. On stand- 
ing, and more rapidly on warming, the boride 
H B. is decomposed and H. B, is one of the 
products of its decomposition. At ordinary 
temperatures it is a gas, which can be con- 
densed to a liquid boiling at -87?. By liquid 
air it can be frozen to a solid which melts be- 
low -140?. "This boride is analogous to ethane, 
H. C,, which has a boiling point of -90°, so that 
in this compound the valence of boron must be 
considered as four. When this boride, H,B,, is 
warmed it slowly decomposes, giving among 
other products a clear volatile crystalline solid, 
which melts sharply at 99.5° and which has the 
formula H. B. This is fairly stable, passing 
largely unchanged through a tube heated to 
400° (in vacuo), and is unacted on by water 
and hardly affected by concentrated nitric acid. 
It is soluble-in carbon bisulfide and in alcohol. 
The difficulty of obtaining sufficient for study 
can be realized from the fact that on decom- 
posing one cubic centimeter of H,B, only half 
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a milligram of H, B, is formed. Two other 
solid borides were obtained by Stock, one of 
which contains hydrogen and boron in the ratio 
of 4H:5B, and the other of which probably 
contains 129 atoms of boron, as its molecular 
weight in benzene is about 142. The quantity 
of these which could be obtained was too small 
to establish their formulas. 

Osmium. A research, quite comparable in its 
difficulty with that of Stock's work on the hy- 
drogen borides, is that of Ruff on the fluorides 
of osmium. Fluorine is very difficult to prepare, 
osmium is very expensive, glass is more or less 
strongly attacked by the fluorides of osmium, es- 
pecially if the least trace of water is present, 
platinum tubes, while not attacked by florin, 
are opaque and it cannot be seen what reac- 
tions, if any, are taking place in them, it is 
impossible to absolutely exclude oxygen, a trace 
of which contaminates everything with osmium 
tetroxide, the osmium fluorides themselves are 
far from stable compounds, and in addition it 
is by no means easy to analyze compounds 
containing osmium and fluorine and to deter- 
mine the state of oxidation of the osmium. In 
spite of these difficulties to be surmounted, 
Ruff has isolated three different fluorides of 
osmium, OsF, which is formed by the direct 
union of the elements at temperatures below 
250°, OsF, formed at higher temperatures when 
the osmium is in excess, and OsF, formed when 
there is an abundance of fluorine. OsF, is sol- 
uble in water, giving an acid reaction, and ap- 

ears to be non-volatile; OsF, is volatile, boil- 

ing at about 202°. At ordinary temperatures 
it is à solid and attacks glass to such an ex- 
tent when warmed that it is impossible to de- 
termine its melting point, which must lie above 
50° and below 120°. In water it is at once 
hydrolyzed, giving a precipitate of black OsO,, 
and hence it instantly gives any damp or or- 
ganic object with which it may come in contact 
a black coating. More remarkable, however, 
is the compound OsF,, for this is the first com- 
pound to be made in which a single atom is 
combined with eight other atoms of the same 
kind, and is also the first compound in which 
a valence of eight is beyond dispute. (Un- 
doubtedly the osmium in osmium tetroxide, 
OsO, is octovalent, though this would not be 
universally admitted.) Osmium octofiuoride is 
a lemon-yellow crystalline compound, which 
melts at 34.4° and boils at 47.5°. Organic sub- 
stances are violently attacked by it, and it dis- 
solves in water to a colorless solution, which 
smells strongly of osmium tetroxide. 

Another important research on osmium is 
that of Hofmann on the oxidizing properties 
of osmium tetroxide, and especially its action 
as a catalytic agent in oxidizing reactions. 
It has long been known that osmium tetroxide 
is one of the strongest oxidizing agents in the 
whole range of chemistry, but that it could be 
regenerated in the air, though perhaps also 
known, was certainly not realized. It is a some- 
what slow, but very effective carrier of at- 
mospheric oxygen, as is shown by the fact that 
200 cubic centimeters of 40 per cent. alcohol 
were oxidized within three or four hours by the 
use of 10 milligrams of OsO,, the product being 
chiefly acetic acid. More remarkable is its ac- 
tion in conjunction with potassium chlorate. A 
paper which comes in contact with osmium 
tetroxide is immediately covered with a black 
deposit of OsO, in hydrated form. If this paper 
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is then dipped in a neutral solution of potas- 
sium chlorate the black deposit instantly dis- 
appears, being oxidized back to the osmium 
tetroxide. It follows that a solution of potas- 
sium chlorate containing a minute quantity of 
osmium tetroxide is a most powerful oxidizing 
agent. Thus a mixture of metallic arsenic and 
potassium chlorate undergoes no reaction, even 
in the presence of dilute sulphuric acid, but if a 
trace of osmium tetroxide is added, the tem- 
perature instantly rises and in a moment the 
arsenic is oxidized with a violent reaction to 
arsenic acid. 

Perhaps more remarkable is the observation 
of Lehmann that osmium dioxide can act as a 
catalytic reducing agent, especially as a car- 
rier of hydrogen to unsaturated fats. He de- 
scribes a lecture experiment in which olive oil 
is warmed with a little osmium tetroxide, which 
is, of course, reduced at once to the dioxide. 
If a current of hydrogen is then led into the 
oil for a short time, on cooling the oil solidifies 
to a solid fat. Finally Willstütter finds that 
finely divided metallic osmium can serve in- 
stead of the tetroxide as a catalytic agent in 
oxidizing reactions with organic substances. 
Osmium is thus far unique as an element whose 
oxides can act indifferently as carriers of oxy- 
gen and of hydrogen, and were it not for the 
great cost of osmium, it would undoubtedly find 
many and important applications in the arts. 
It is, however, possible that, now one element 
has been found with these properties, search 
will be stimulated to find others. Ruthenium 
tetroxide has the same oxidizing properties as 
the osmium tetroxide, though to a lesser de- 
gree, but unfortunately it is even much more 
costly than osmium. 

SEVERAL NEW COMPOUNDS. Of the many new 
compounds of inorganic chemistry which have 
been prepared the past year, a few of the more 
important may be mentioned briefly. Whem 
finely divided silver is shaken with fused ar- 
senious bromide, it dissolves and a compound 
of peculiar type is formed, Ag,AsBr, That 
both silver and bromine are directly connected 
with the arsenic atom is evident from its chemi- 
cal properties. It would seem that the arsenio 
possesses strong secondary valence and that it is 
by means of this that silver is held in the 
molecule. This corresponds to the fact that 
arsenious bromide is capable of combining with 
three molecules of ammonia, also by secondary 
valence, to form AsBr,3NH,  Hilpert, to whom 
we are indebted for this investigatjon, has pre- 

ared several other compounds of similar type, 
in which the silver present corresponds to the 
ammonia of ammoniates. Possibly some of the 
subhalides which have been described also be- 
long to the same type, as for example, AgF.Ag, 
CaF,Ca, and CaCl,Ca. Fluo-sulphonates, ana- 
logous to chloro-sulphonates, as well as the free 
fluo-sulphonie acid, have been prepared by 
Traube. Sodium and ammonium fiuorides unite 
directly with sulphur trioxide to form the fluo- 
sulphonates NaSO,F and NH. SO, F, and the acid 
is so stable that when the ammonium salt is 
dissolved in fuming sulphuric acid, the free 
fluo-sulphonic acid distills over. 

Olsson has made for the first time crystalline 
salts containing trivalent tungsten, by the re- 
duction of a hydrochloric acid solution of tung- 
stic acid by tin. The potassium salt has the 
formula 3KC1.2WCl, and the rubidium, caes- 
jum, and thallous salts are similarly consti- 
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tuted. It is noteworthy that in these salts 
trivalent tungsten shows the same tendency 
to the formation of complex salts that is so 
characteristic of tungsten trioxide. On leading 
dry ammonia into a concentrated solution of 
hydrogen peroxide in absolute ether at -10°, 
D'Ans and Wedig obtain first beautiful clear 
crystals of ammonium hydroperoxide, NH,O,H, 
which were first prepared by Melikoff and Pis- 
sarjewski some years ago. On further addition 
of ammonia these crystals fuse to a heavy oily 
layer, which freezes at -40° to a crystalline 
mass. On washing with ether at a very low tem- 
perature these ciystals were obtained in a pure 
condition, and proved to be ammonium peroxide, 
(NH,),0, The crystals fuse at -2°, but even 
below this temperature begin to lose ammonia 
and go over into the hydroperoxide. 
METAL-KETYLS. What seems to be an entirely 
new type of compound, the metal-ketyl, is de- 
scribed by Schlenk. These compounds are 
formed by the action of metallic sodium (or 
potassium) on certain ketones. In the reaction 
one atom of the alkali metal is taken up, and a 
compound formed which contains a trivalent 
carbon atom, the formula of these compounds 
being expressed by K.0C C EH There are 
three possible reactions which can take place 
under the conditions in which these compounds 
are formed: (1) in case any hydrogen is at- 
tached to the next carbon atom to the carbonyl 
group, an atom of hydrogen may be given off 
and an unsaturated compound formed, a reac- 
tion generally resulting in a condensation to 
compounds of higher molecular weight; (2) the 
alkali metal may be added to the carbonyl group 
and the compound condensed to a di-molecular 


compound, as 
R’ R’ N ^R 
CO + 2Na = C—C ; 
R” R” Á ' t \ R” 


NaO ONa 
or, (3) the alkali metal may be added without 
condensation. This reaction would be 
R’\ R’\ 
CO.Na, 
R” 


CO + Na 
er / 

the carbon atom being thus trivalent. This 
third type of reaction Schlenk has found to be 
not uncommon, but it generally results in com- 
pounds so insoluble that it is impossible to de- 
termine the molecular weight. In the case of 
phenyl 57 ketone, the compound formed, 


-d 
C.H;. e oo. K was found to be definitely 


monomolecular, and a solution of this metal- 
ketyl could be used to precipitate the metal- 
ketyls of numerous other ketones. Like other 
compounds containing a trivalent carbon atom, 
the metal-ketyls are exceedingly reactive, and 
are extremely sensitive to all oxidizing agents, 
even to the air. They are also characterized by 
an intense color. 

CARBOHYDRATES. Work on carbohydrates was 
again taken up by Fischer, and by the conver- 
sion of glucose into methyl-pentose he cleared 
up the constitution of the rhamnoses. (Ordi- 
nary rhamnose ina methyl-pentose, derived from 
a glucosid of quercitrin, buckthorn berries, and 
some other plants.) Fischer starts from the 
dibromo-derivative of glucose, which proves to 
have a bromine atom on each end-carbon atom. 
One bromine atom he replaces by OCH, thus 
forming a methyl-glucosid. The other bromine 
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atom is then replaced by hydrogen, giving a 
glucosid from which methyl-pentose is easily 
prepared. This methyl-pentose proves to be 
identical with isorhamnose. It is interesting 
that this glucosid of isorhamnose, as well as the 
methyl-glucosid of glucose from which it is 
derived, is hydrolyzed by emulsin, so that the 
substitution of CH, for the CH,OH group does 
not affect its relation to the enzyme. It had 
long been known that cellulose could be con- 
verted into dextrose, but the yield was small 
and it could not be said that all the hexose 
groups in cellulose passed into dextrose on hy- 
drolysis. This proof was furnished by Will- 
stütter, who has succeeded in converting cellu- 
lose quantitatively into dextrose, by the action 
of hydrochlorie acid. While ordinary concen- 
trated acid (37.5 per cent.) only disintegrates 
the cellulose, a stronger acid (40 per cent.) 
dissolves it with all but complete hydrolysis. 
The solution is at first optically inactive, but 
gradually passes over into dextrose. It is prob- 
able that some non-reducing sugar is first 
formed from the cellulose, and is thus an inter- 
mediate step in the process. Led by the fact 
that the action of an enzyme on arbutin is in- 
hibited by the presence of hydroquinone, which 
is one of the products of the enzyme reaction, 
Bourquelot was led to suspect that enzymes 
might have in general a synthetic action. On 
testing the matter he found that under proper 
conditions it was possible to synthetize 8-methyl- 
glucosid by ferment action on methyl alcohol 
in the presence of glucose. A further study of 
the conditions of this synthetic action of fer- 
ments has led to the production of a number 
of hitherto unknown glucosids, and has opened 
a new field of investigation. 

CaoutcHouc. The existence of a ring of eight 
carbon atoms in ordinary caoutchouc has long 
been thought probable, but the evidence has been 
wholly. by analogy from physico-chemical meth- 
ods. It has now been proved by purely chemical 
methods by Harries, who first regenerates caout- 
chouc from dichloro-caoutchouc, and then from 
this regenerated caoutchouc forms the diozon- 
ide. This on decomposition gives several com- 
pounds, but among them in considerable quan- 
tity the already known 1, 5, cyclo-octadione, 
which contains an eight-carbon ring. Incident- 
ally it appears probable that the union holding 
the eight-carbon rings in the polymerized mole- 
cule of caoutchouc, is different from that usually 
found in polymers, and cannot be accounted for 
by the ordinary valence of carbon, since the 
original material is more or less completely 
regenerated from its dichloro-derivative, without 
resolving the components of the polymer. 

CorLoRING MATTERS. The investigation of ani- 
mal and vegetable coloring matters by Escher 
and Willstitter has shown that the yellow pig- 
ment of the corpus luteum is identical with car- 
rotene, the unsaturated hydrocarbon of formula 
C. H., which is the coloring matter of carrots, 
and which has been lately proven by spectro- 
scopic methods to be also the coloring substance 
of wheat flour (and which is destroyed by 
bleaching with nitric oxide).  Carrotene is 
closely allied to lycopin, the coloring matter 
of tomatoes, and also to xanthophyll, C. H. O,, 
a coloring substance in leaves, which the same 
workers have shown to be identical with lutein, 
the yellow pigment of the yolks of eggs. The 
work on the carrotene of the corpus luteum ne- 
cessitated the use of the ovaries of 10,000 cat- 
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tle, which furnished altogether less than half 
a gram of the pigment. 


CHEMISTRY, BUBEAU OF. 
NUTRITION. 


CHEMISTRY, INpUSTRIAL. (See also CHEM- 
ISTRY.) The conspicuous feature in the develop- 
ment of industrial chemistry during the year 
has been the control of the supply of radium, 
and happily, in the United States, for philan- 
thropie purposes. Encouraging reports were re- 
ceived as to the general progress of chemical 
arts at home and abroad. The great activities 
of the chemical experts of the Department of 
Agriculture, the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, and the Bureau of Mines, in searching for 
new sources of raw materials and in efforts to 
improve processes were conspicuous. This was 
notably the case in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, where it was reported by Dr. Frank K. 
Cameron that the kelp sea weed banks along the 
Pacific Coast would furnish for many years an 
adequate supply of potash. He says: “The 
preparation of kelp is becoming a prominent in- 
dustry on the Pacific Coast. There is a factory 
at Seattle and one near San Francisco, both of 
which prepare kelp in a number of ways and sell 
it directly to farmers within a radius of one 
hundred miles of their respective factories.” The 
persistent search by the chemists of the same 
department for a new paper stock was equally 
conspicuous. In Germany great progress was re- 
ported in the manufacture of synthetic indigo, 
and from Russia came information of the rapid 
development of the chemical industries. Nearly 
all the supply of sodium bicarbonate was being 
manufactured in Russia. 

ORGANIZATIONS. The American Chemical So- 
ciety resumed a practice this year, which it had 
for some years abandoned, of holding two meet- 
ings annually, and in 1913 the first of these was 
held in Milwaukee, Wis., during March 25-27, 
while the second was held in Rochester, N. Y., 
during September 9-12. The total membership 
in this organization was 6673, making it much 
the largest chemical society in the world. The 
president during the year, Arthur D. Little, 
was succeeded by Theodore W. Richards, of 
Harvard University. 

The Willard Gibbs medal of the Chicago sec- 
tion of this society was presented, on May 16, 
to Dr. Leo H. Baekeland, in recognition of his 
contributions to industrial chemistry. With the 
beginning of 1914 the American Chemical Jour- 
nal, founded in 1876, and edited since its in- 
ception by Prof. Ira Remsen of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, will be taken over by the 
American Chemical Society. 

The American Institute of Chemical Engineers 
held its summer meeting in Boston, Mass., dur- 
ing June 25-28, and its annual meeting in New 
York City, December 10-13. T. B. Wagner, the 
5 during the year, was succeeded by 

. C. Whitaker, of Columbia University. 

The Society of Chemical Industry held its 
32d annual meeting in the Vietoria Buildings in 
Liverpool, England, during July 16-17, 1913, un- 
der the presidency of Prof. Marston T. Bogert, 
of Columbia University, New York. The sec- 
retary reported the membership to be 4244, as 
compared with 4285 last year. Sir William 
Crookes was chosen president for the ensuing 
year, and Nottingham, England, as the place of 
meeting. The Perkin medal for 1913 was given, 
on January 24, to James Gayley, for distin- 
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guished service in the field of chemical en- 
gineering and metallurgy. 

The International Association of Chemical So- 
cieties met in Brussels, Belgium, during Septem- 
ber 19-23, 1913, under the presidency of Sir 
William Ramsay. Seventeen societies, repre- 
senting 14 countries and an aggregate of 19,582 
members, participated in the proceedings. Ern- 
est Solvay made an unconditional gift of 250,000 
francs to the association, and announcement was 
made that he proposed to found an international 
institute of chemistry for which he proffered 
the sum of 1,000,000 francs. Among the topics 
discussed were the unifications of abbreviations 
of titles for scientific journals used in chemical 
memoirs, and a commission was appointed to 
consider a, the publication of an International 
Journal of Abstracts in three languages; b, the 
publication of three editions of an International 
Journal of Abstracts, and o, the publication of 
an International Journal, containing transla- 
tions into either English, French or German, 
of original papers appearing in the lesser 
known languages. Commissions were also 
appointed to report on inorganic nomenclature, 
organic nomenclature, and on the unification of 
didus iue symbols. A meeting is to 

held in Paris, France, in September, 1914, 
under the presidency of A. Haller. 

NITROGEN. It was reported that the General 
Electric Company had succeeded in making a 
lamp that yields a light of remarkable bril- 
liancy. In making this lamp the air was first 
exhausted, leaving a vacuum; nitrogen was then 
pumped in until it was equal to the atmospheric 
pressure. When the lamp was burning, nitrogen 
gas heated to a very high degree issued from 
the filament and circulated in the globe, rising 
and falling like a fountain spray. As it cir- 
culated the intense heat was rapidly dissipated, 
and this made it possible to subject the fila- 
ment to a much higher temperature than was 
obtained in a vacuum lamp. The lights were 
of 5000 candle power each, consuming 2500 
watts. 

A company in Norway succeeded in produc- 
ing 98 per cent. nitric acid from the 30 per 
cent. acid it had been making for use in the 
manufacture of calcium nitrate. The method 
of manufacturing the concentrated acid was 
patented, and the acid had been used in manu- 
facturing explosives. Details of the process 
were withheld, but the raw materials used were 
water from the Maane River and atmospheric 
nitrogen. 

METALS. Aluminum. A new branch of the 
aluminum industry was the manufacture of the 
powdered metal known as aluminum-bronze pow- 
der and used as a paint pigment, in explosives, 
in lithographing, and in printing. To make the 
powder, foil made of the metal only 0.01 mm. thick 
was cut into squares of 2 mm. on a side and 
rubbed to a powder. Aluminum foil had partly 
displaced tin foil for wrapping cheese, chocolate 
‘candies, tobacco, etc., and was also being used on 
electrical condensers. The use of metallic alumi- 
num was being extended to constructing tanks, 
cooking vats, and vessels for brewers, preserve 
manufacturers, and in industries where heat con- 
duction, noncorrosion, and a nonpoisonous nature 
are essential. Expansion in the use of extruded 
forms and tubing had been great; difficulties 
had been largely surmounted, and they were 
turned out with high tensile strength and com- 
pact structure. The use of aluminum wire as 
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the conductor in long-distance power-transmis- 
sion schemes, while not new, was extended, and 
it was reported that there had been placed on 
the market a steel reinforced aluminum cable 
consisting in all of seven strands. The six 
outer strands were made of aluminum, and the 
inner strand was made of steel of high tensile 
strength. It was claimed for this conductor 
that it both transmitted the current and had the 
requisite strength for use in the towers which 
n. rapidly displacing poles in transmission 
ines. 

Experiments made to bring aluminum to a 
liquid condition so it might be spread when cold 
over any dry surface had been crowned with 
success. The composition was applied like paint 
with a brush and looked, when spread, like a 
dull silver coating. It was said to be an excel- 
lent preventive of rust, to be resistant to heat, 
elastic, durable, and resistant to atmospheric in- 
fluences, and to form an excellent substitute for 
tin in plating. See ALUMINUM. 

BARIUM. ntil recently barium sulphate 
served almost exclusively in Germany as raw 
material for the manufacture of barium oxide, 
barium hydrate, barium peroxide, and other 
barium salts. The sulphate was reduced by heat- 
ing with coal in kilns to the sulphide. From 
the solutions of the latter barium carbonate was 
precipitated by the action of carbon . dioxide. 
This carbonate served as the starting point for 
the preparation of the chloride, the nitrate, the 
oxide, ete. An important process for the reduc- 
tion of barium sulphate that promised to sim- 

lify materially the manufacture of soluble bar- 

ium compounds was due to C. A. Beringer, of 
Charlottenburg. A mixture of barium sulphate 
(7 parts) and clay (3 parts) was kept for some 
time at a bright red heat, resulting in the for- 
mation of a double silicate of barium and 
aluminum. This was readily susceptible of de- 
composition by hydrochloric or nitric acid. 

GoLp. In a process for the manufacture of 
gold leaf recently introduced in England a highly 
polished aluminum ring about five feet in diam- 
eter and five and one-half inches wide was cov- 
ered with an adhesive substance, such as a solu- 
tion of gum, and was allowed to dry. The adhe- 
sive surface was dusted with metallic powder ao 
that it was covered with a thin layer of base 
metal. This layer was polished and the ring was 
rotated slowly with its lower surface in contact 
with a solution of a nickel salt, the ring being 
connected with one pole of a battery, while the 
other pole was infmersed in the nickel solution. 
An electro-desposit of nickel was thus produced 
on the polished lever of base metal. The nickel 
deposit was washed and the ring was rotated 
with its surface in contact with a solution of 
gold, the electric connections as before, so that 
the latter metal was plated on the nickel. There 
were thus four layers on the periphery of the 
ring, gum, base metal, nickel, and gold, but each 
layer of metal was so thin that the combination 
was said to be even thinner than the best gold 
leaf. To remove the leaf from the aluminum 
ring a transverse cut was made in the con- 
tinuous film, and, starting from this cut, the 
ring was rotated slowly with its lower part im- 
mersed in a liquid which dissolved the adhesive 
substance, when the film fell from it and was 
received upon a, band of paper traveling at the 
Bame speed as the periphery of the ring. The 
en and paper were then cut up and made into 

ooks. 
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URANIUM. There was but slight demand for 
uranium ores in Europe. The whole output of 
uranium ore throughout the world seldom 
reaches sixty tons a year. Efforts were made to 
make use of uranium in the steel industry for 
hardening purposes, but without success. Its 
actual commercial use was for the production of 
pigments for coloring glass and porcelain, and 
it was chiefly interesting for its content of ra- 
dium. According to Dr. Krusch, a regular pro- 
duction of uranium can be had only from Joach- 
imsthal, in Austria. The mines there, in a pro- 
duction of twenty years, have furnished a ura- 
nium pitch with an average content of fifty-five 
per cent. uranium oxide. As the production of 
the ore has decreased rather than increased, an 
annual production of only 1.8 grams of radium 
salts of the highest activity can be counted on. 
Although the Austrian production of radium 
salts had reached 3.8 grams, this was possible 
only because of the considerable accumulated 
stocks of uranium held over from other years. 

VANADIUM. The use of vanadium steel seems 
to be extending, perhaps more in the United 
States than in other countries. The best ores 
offered for sale in Germany come from the United 
States, but the importations are slight. 

RADIUM. There was considerable activity in 
connection with the sources of radium in the 
United States during the year. The U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines reported that practically every 
ton of ore mined during 1912 went abroad, and 
"as the American deposits are far from being 
inexhaustible we are rapidly depleting our own 
reserve and are shipping from the country ma- 
terial of very great value and of unknown pos- 
sibilities which cannot be replaced.” American 
hospitals and physicians were compelled to pur- 
chase from abroad such radium as they needed 
for experimental purposes. While radium had 
not been proved to be a specific for any disease, 
the outlook for its future application to certain 
diseases not easily treated otherwise was de- 
cidedly encouraging. In October announcement 
was made by the Bureau of Mines that Dr. James 
Douglas of New York City, and Dr. Howard A. 
Kelly of Baltimore, Md., had furnished the 
money for the purchase of twenty-seven claims 
of mining land in Paradox Valley, Colorado, the 
greatest radium-bearing ore deposit known to 
science. A national radium institute has been 
founded to work these deposits under the su- 
pervision of the Bureau of Mines by an entirely 
new method of extracting the radium, which 
will reduce its cost materially. None of this 
precious material will be for sale, but all of it 
will be used in the cause of humanity. Later a 
European radium company was oran in in 
London with a capital of $3,750,000, for the pur. 
pose of controlling the supply abroad and of 
keeping secret the method of separating radium 
from barium, which it is claimed will cause a 
monopoly of the element. The London Radium 
Institute purchased in October 2000 milligrams 
of radium, nearly one-third of the output for 
the year, for $30,000. According to a Russian 
journal radium ore has been found in large 
quantities in the Ferghana district of Russian 
central Asia. See also CHEMISTRY, and RADIO- 
ACTIVE ELEMENTS. 

METALLURGY. Announcement was made that 
& method had been discovered in Sheffield of 
producing superior high speed steel by the in- 
troduction of cobalt. The new product, it was 
said, marked a distinct advance on the best 
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qualities of steel now obtainable for boring and 
cutting tools. Also from Sheffield came the an- 
nouncement of the invention by William H. 
Worrall of a process that renders armorplate 
capable of resisting projectiles of the highest 
power. This result was obtained by a process 
of hardening, largely secured by the welding or 
bonding of four or six sheets of metal into one 
plate, instead of molding the plate as a whole 
in one ingot. The main object is to effect a 
thorough homogeneous hardness. This, it is 
said, will permit of ironclads being as efficiently 
protected with much thinner and lighter plates 
than is at present the case. The production of 
ferrochrome in Sweden by reducing African ores 
in an electric furnace was described as new. 
Two furnaces are now in operation, using 3- 
phase, 50-cycle current at a voltage varying be- 
tween 45 and 60. Four grades of metal are 
being made, containing 5, 615, 71$, and 9 per 
cent. of chromium, and the finished product is 


in demand. See METALLURGY. 


ALLOYS. The properties of German silver 
were studied by O. F. Hudson, who found that 
typical microstructures showed that the usual 
crystalline growth took place on annealing, but 
it was also observed that the cold-rolled alloy 
still showed very distinct signs of the original 
cored structure of the cast material. The 
" cored" structure was stili in evidence after 
annealing for forty-eight hours at 700° C. 
After seventy-two hours’ annealing at 700° C. 
the alloy was practically homogeneous, although 
faint traces of the cores were observed even 
in this sample. The conclusion that the light 
and dark shading observed on etched surfaces 
was due to the persistence of the original 
“cores” of the crystals of the cast alloy was 
confirmed by experiments with an alloy cast in 
the laboratory. The alloy was cast in a small 
strip mold, and the casting, 7/32 inch thick, was. 
rolled, annealed by heating to about 700° C. for 
a few minutes, and rolled again to give a strip 
¥% inch thick. Portions of the cold-rolled strip 
were then annealed for varying lengths of time 
at a temperature of 720° C., and typical struc- 
tures of annealed specimens showed the persist- 
ence of the “cored” structure. Annealing at 
720° C. for six hours was quite insufficient to. 

ive uniformity of composition, but after fifteen 

ours at this temperature the alloy was per- 
fectly homogeneous. With regard to the rolling: 
qualities, annealing for ten minutes, 100 min- 
utes, and ten hours at 800°, 850°, and 900? C. in 
all cases gave specimens that were found to roll 
easily and well, and the same result was ob- 
tained after annealing for half an hour at 950? 
C. and 1000°C. All these annealings were car- 
ried out in air in an electrically heated tube 
furnace, and a specimen annealed for two hours 
in an atmosphere of coal gas at 850° C. also 
rolled perfectly. It appears that a coarse crys- 
talline structure due to prolonged or drastic an- 
nealing was in itself no sign of inferior rolling 
qualities. 

FUEL. Hj. von Porat, a Swedish engineer, had 
perfected a process for utilizing peat powder as. 
fuel for locomotives. He found that the same 
results could be had from one and one-half tons. 
of peat powder that one ton of coal would pro- 
duce. Peat powder could be burned with an ad- 
mixture of about five per cent. of coal. As to 
firing with peat powder, the work was much 
easier than flring with coal, as the powder was. 
forced into the furnace by automatic process. 
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No change had to be made in the boiler and 
none in the fire box, except installing the special 
apparatus. There was no difficulty in bringing 
the powder from the tender to the fire box, as 
it passed through a conveyance pipe. Another ad- 
vantage in using peat powder was that no cold 
air could get into the fire box and neither smoke 
nor sparks escape from the smokestack. 

CELLULOSE FROM ASPARAGUS. The invention 
of a process for the recovery of cellulose from 
asparagus waste from canning factories and 
from asparagus stalks that mature after the 
edible crop has been gathered, is due to Prof. 
Otto Reinke, When soup extracts are manu- 
factured from the boiled freshly washed aspara- 
gus pulp, it is an easy task to obtain a pure 
cellulose mass by a chemical method. The sup- 
ply of the plant that is allowed to grow after 
the edible stalks have been removed is greater 
and, after being cut in small pieces like chopped 
straw, it is treated with sulphurous acid, or 
with eight to twelve per cent. lye of soda, in 
steam-tight vessels at four to six atmospheres 
for one to three hours. The result is a heavy 
brown solution of cellulosine, the incrusting sub- 
stance, and of lignin, the albuminous substance, 
and in addition thoroughly disclosed cellulose 
in both short and long fibre form, in long drawn 
cells, and frequently in fine spiral form. Accord- 
ing to the cutting by machinery different quali- 
ties of cellulose may be manufactured. The re- 
sult is often a beautiful pure cellulose product, 
and after the material has been washed and 
treated with oxidizing and reducing substances, 
for example, with diluted solutions of perman- 
ganate and sulphurous acid, it may be used for 
bandages, blasting material, paper, tissues, fine 
felt, cardboard, etc. 

CHEAP ALCOHOL. Owing to the increase in the 
price of gasoline and the threatened further ad- 
vance, the possibility of using denatured alcohol 
for automobile power, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture made tests on various 
materials for the production of denatured alco- 
hol, but the best that was obtained was a cost 
of not less than thirty-five cents a gallon. This 
was so much in advance of the current price of 
gasoline that the advantage of alcohol in effi- 
ciency did not cover it. Experiments were made 
with all sorts of grains, potatoes, and fruits. 
It was found that potatoes were the best vegeta- 
bles for producing alcohol, but that, at the cur- 
rent price, corn was less expensive. Experiments 
were made in using potato culls, but it was 
found that the supply was limited. The same 
thing was true of bananas, which were very pro- 
ductive of alcohol, but which would necessitate 
the manufacture of the alcohol where the ba- 
nanas grew. 

Extensive tests were made by the Bureau of 
Mines on the relative efficiency of alcohol and 
gasoline as fuel. It was shown that alcohol can 
be used in an ordinary gasoline engine if the 
compression point is raised. The effective pres- 
sure for gasoline is ninety pounds to the square 
inch, and that for alcohol is 180. An interest- 
ing announcement concerning the production of 
industrial aleohol was made by the DuPont 
Powder Company, which uses a large quantity 
of alcohol in the manufacture of smokeless pow- 
der. This company developed a method of 
making alcohol from sawdust, reducing the saw- 
dust with acid and then distilling it. It claimed 
to produce alcohol at from eight to ten cents a 
gallon. 
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SYNTHETIC Propucts. The constitution of 
aniline black was studied by Green of Man- 
chester, who succeeded in making it from 
aniline by oxidation from the oxygen of the air, 
using cuprous chloride as a catalyst, thus dis- 
pensing with potassium ferrocyanide and so- 
dium chlorate. This discovery, it was expected, 
would lead to the finding of analogous colors 
with different bases, produced like aniline black 
in the fibre. 


A successful synthesis of tannin was discov- 
ered by Edmund Stiasny of Leeds. This new 
product, which is called “neradol,” is made 
from tar distillation products, the synthesis 
being carried out by sulphonating cresylic acid 
and combining it then with formaldehyde. The 
white color of the neradol-tanned leather and 
the brightening and bleaching effect of neradol 
when used in combination with other tannins 
(vegetable and chrome) are especially notewor- 
thy. It is probable that this synthetic mate- 
rial may be used in conjunction with both veg- 
etable and chrome tannages, as it considerably 
hastens the process, and that, contrary to the 
general effect of quick processes, it improves 
the quality of the leather at the same time. It 
was said that it had been already used on a 
fairly large scale in the German tanning in- 
dustry. 


PAPER. The persistent search for a new ma- 
terial to supply the ever-increasing demand for 
paper continued to present new substances. 
Among those mentioned recently was esparto 
grass, and this material ranked third among the 
exports from Almeria, which is the centre of the 
industry in Spain. The paper mills in the vi- 
einity of Edinburgh, Scotland, imported three 
times as much of this grass, both from Spain 
and Africa, as they used of rags and wood both 
combined. From Spanish esparto the yield of 
paper was fifty-five per cent.; from African 
about fifty per cent.; and from rags ninety per 
cent. Sudd, the inexhaustible jungle growth of 
the upper reaches of the While Nile, which for 
so long resisted all attempts at complete bleach- 
ing, had yielded to the efforts of the chemist, so 
that a white pulp that could be used for high 
class paper-making was available. It was an- 
ticipated, therefore, that the Sudan might be- 
come a great pulp-producing country. From 
Oregon came the information that pulp made 
from the lodepole pine, a small black and hith- 
erto useless variety, was of promising quality 
and therefore might be used for paper-making, 
thus creating a new and important industry in 
the West. Elephant grass from Uganda, Af- 
rica, which was formerly burned each season 
to keep it down, was tested at the Imperial In- 
stitute in London, and after treatment in the 
laboratory was found to yield a pulp of good 
color, composed of fibres rather longer than 
those of the esparto grass, and about the same 
length as those of Lamboo pulp. A fairly good 
paper was obtained from this source. In the 
United States, cornstalks, pineapple leaves and 
pulp, and fibrous plants and grasses from the 
South continued to be experimented on. Thomas 
Ingham of Liverpool, England, developed a sea- 
weed product which he named “Algin” and 
used in the manufacture of noninflammable 
cinematograph films, and of a paper which is 
claimed to be water, flame, and germ proof, and 
odorless, The paper being a nonconductor of 
heat, is recommended for wrapping perishable 
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goods for transport, and for lining refrigera- 
tors. See also PAPER. 

ARTIFICIAL SILK. The demand for artificial 
silk continued to increase and there was prac- 
tically no limit to the amount that could be 
produced by the three different processes in use. 
The viscose artificial silk sold at wholesale at 
from $1.25 to $1.30 a pound, the cupro-ammo- 
nium was somewhat higher, while that made by 
the Lyonnaise Chardonnet process sold at $1.40 
to $1.50 a pound. The greatest difficulty militat- 
ing against the popularity of artificial-silk tex- 
tiles was the question of the effect of moisture, 
and where tensile strength and waterproof qual- 
ities were essential the use of artificial silk 
seemed still to fall short of the requirements. 
Some interesting developments were noticed in 
the manufacture of velvets of artificial silk. It 
would seem that a velvet had been produced 
which presented all the brilliancy and softness 
of silk velvet. Although the artificial product 
lacked a certain quality of the real silk, this 
drawback had been met with an artificial 
schappe, which, being in short lengths, helped to 
give the desired real-silk effect. 

Two new inventions were brought out in 
France for the manufacture of artificia] silk, 
one at Rouen and the other at Harfleur, near 
Havre. The latter, which was being exploited 
by a French cotton firm, was in the experimental 
stage. Both of these inventions were based on 
the use of raw cotton instead of wood pulp, and 
both claimed to have overcome the difficulty of 
nonwashing found with the viscose patent. The 
growth of the use of artificial silk is one of the 
commercial wonders. From a beginning ten or 
twelve years ago its consumption had increased, 
until in the fiscal year 1912-13 it reached some 
20,000,000 pounds. In the same pas it was es- 
timated that the consumption of real silk in the 
raw reached 54,000,000 pounds. Artificial silk 
is now used in the manufacture of sewing and 
embroidery silks, ribbons, tie, millinery and up- 
holstery silks, curtains, table covers, and rugs. 
It is also used in combination with real silk 
for the making of silk shirtings, and is com- 
bined further with real silk, wool, and cotton in 
the manufacture of dress goods. Chardonnet 
silk is useful for incandescent bodies. It has 
been found that the cylindrical, continuous, and 
uniformly thick threads of artificial silk in man- 
tles show a greater facility for the emission of 
light than the thicker and shorter ones ending 
in a point. 

JUTE SUBSTITUTES. Textilose (see YEAR 
Book for 1912, p. 140) is said to be practically 
a paper twine coated with mucilage and then 
drawn through cotton waste, after which it is 
spun. Commercially textilose appeared to have 
attracted more expert attention than any other 
jute substitute yet put forward. Rights for its 
manufacture were granted by the English pat- 
entees to firms in Austria, Belgium, and Spain, 
in each of which countries plants were said to 
be in course of erection. Another material called 
^ gtranfa," made from straw by an ingenious 
chemical process, the invention of a German tex- 
tile expert, was said to be so like jute that only 
an authority could detect the existence of straw 
fibre in piece goods made from a mixture of 
this material and jute. Stranfa was used for 
making string, cord, and rope, also piece goods 
and sacking. The process used in its manufac- 
ture was tried with other vegetable fibres, such 
as reed grasses, aloe leaves, etc., and the results 
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were said to be most satisfactory, resulting in 
the production of strong and serviceable fibres 
in every instance. 

EXPLosives. Darsonvillite was a new explo- 
sive that took its name from its inventor. It 
was a mixture of lampblack and liquid gas, and 
derived its force from the liquefaction of gases. 
The claim was made for it that it was ten times 
more powerful than dynamite, and it had been 
successfully employed in quarries near Paris. 
Haynesite, also named for its inventor, was suc- 
cessfully tested near Washington, D. C., before 
representatives of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
It was described as being more powerful than 
dynamite, and as it would not freeze, and had 
no disagreeable odor, its great value for blast- 
ing in coal fields was claimed. 

CoLoR PHOTOGRAPHY. An improved process 
invented by Vancamps of Paris, that admits of 
indefinite duplieation of colored photographs, 
ia as follows: It begins with an exposure. 
This is done by electric light—and three nega- 
tives are taken—one through a violet screen, a 
second through a green, and the third through 
an orange. These three negatives are exactly 
superposable, and are in black and white; but 
the lights and shades are differently placed, the 
plates having been made by different-colored 
lights. These negatives furnish three positives 
in color on gelatin paper. Mr. Vancamps has 
invented a colored gelatin paper—yellow, red, 
and blue, the complementary colors to those of 
the screens. The three positives are blue, red, 
and yellow. The yellow paper is used with the 
negative taken through the violet screen, the 
red with that taken through the green screen, 
and the blue with the product of the orange 
screen. These positives are made by placing the 

aper in contact with the negative and exposing 
it to electric light. This fixes the colored mat- 
ter in the gelatin where the negative allows it 
to pass. Washing removes the color that has 
not been fixed by the light. Thus there are 
three positives—blue, yellow, and red, in which 
each color has its own distribution, the relations 
of light and shade being different. To obtain 
the totalized positive print, it is necessary to 
combine the three colored prints. This is done 
by detaching the gelatin films from the paper 
and superposing them exactly on another sheet. 
The gelatin being very thin, and the colors very 
transparent, the eye sees each of the prints 
through the others and the effects melt together. 

LrreRATURE. Worthy of mention is the pub- 
lication of an Industrial Chemistry, A Manual 
for the Student and Manufacturer, consisting of 
forty-three chapters, each of which is written 
by a specialist on a given subject. The work is 
edited by Allen Rogers and Alfred B. Aubert. 

CHESS. International chess in Europe had 
an Off year in 1913, only two important tourna- 
ments being held—those at Budapest and Sche- 
veningen. In the first contest R. Spielmann of 
Munich was the victor, with Dr. S. Tartakower 
of Vienna second, and in the other match the 
laurels went to A. Alechine of St. Petersburg, 
with D. Janowski of Paris as runner-up. In 
contrast with the lack of activity in European 
chess circles was the enthusiasm shown in the 
United States and Cuba. The second interna- 
tional masters’ tournament was held in New 
York City in January, J. R. Capablanea, the 
Cuban champion, capturing first place and F. 
J. Marshall, the United States ehampion, get- 
ting the second prize. In the Havana congress 
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which followed in February, Marshall turned 
the tables on the Cuban player by winning first 
place, Capablanca anng second. Another 
international contest was held in New York 
City in July and August, Capablanca again gain- 
ing the chief honors. O. Duras of Prague, Bo- 
hemia, was second, and R. T. Black, a Brooklyn 
player, third. Marshall established a new rec- 
ord for simultaneous play at Pittsburgh, when 
he met fifty-seven opponents without being de- 
feated. Dr. E. Lasker, the’ world’s champion, 
and A. K. Rubenstein, the Russian champion, 
made arrangements to meet in August, 1914, and 
settle the question of supremacy. An interna- 
tional tournament to be held in Havana in Feb- 
ruary, 1914, also was arranged. The attempt 
to renew the college cable matches for the Rice 
International Trophy was unsuccessful, but a 
contest will surely take place in 1914. A note- 
worthy achievement of 1913 was the establish- 
ment of the Metropolitan Chess League, which 
is to take in clubs in New York City and vicin- 
ity. The twenty-first intercollegiate tourna- 
ment was won for the third successive year by 
Columbia, Harvard finishing second, and Yale 
third. The Triangular College League matches 
were won by Pennsylvania, with Cornell second. 

CHESTNUT BLIGHT. See Botany under 
Plant Diseases. 

CHICAGO, University OF. A university for 
higher education, founded in Chicago, III., in 
1892. The number of students enrolled in the 
autumn quarter of 1913 was 3719. The faculty 
numbered 337. There were no changes of spe- 
cial moment in the faculty during the year 
1912-13. Following are the principal gifts 
which were received in the university during 
the year: Martin A. Ryerson, president of the 
board of trustees, built and equipped as an 
addition to the Ryerson laboratory which he 
had formerly given, a new building at the cost 
of $191,000; Mr. La Verne W. Noyes gave the 
university $300,000 for the erection of a build- 
ing for women in memory of his wife, Mrs. 
Ida Noyes. The productive funds of the uni- 
versity amount to about $18,000,000, and the 
income from all sources to $1,617,000. In the 
library are about 410.000 bound volumes and 
200,000 pamphlets. The president is Harry 
Pratt Judson. 

CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY. See Music. 

CHICAGO RAPID TRANSIT. See RAPID 
TRANSIT. 

CHILD LABOR CONFERENCE, NATIONAL. 
The ninth annual conference of the national 
child labor committee was held at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., in the early spring. Many phases 
of the child labor problem were discussed, in- 
cluding the following: School support of the 
child; widows’ pensions; family relief by char- 
itable societies finding work for the children; 
economic waste and inexpediency of child la- 
bor; comparison of mill-town and mountain- 
home advantages for Southern white children; 
industrial welfare work; child labor as a cause 
of poverty; child labor and health; evils of the 
night-messenger service; coöperation of all 
civic organizations in the support of the child- 
labor reform movement. Some prevailing 
opinions were: That greater support of the 
child by the school would result in a further 
decrease of parental responsibility and is 
therefore highly dangerous; that a carefully 
guarded mothers’ pension plan, properly re- 
lated to minimum wage and workmen's com- 
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pensation laws, and administered in a spirit of 
justice rather than charity, may be approved; 
that families should not be relieved by putting 
the children to work; that child labor is not 
an advantage in interstate competition; that 
child labor is more often a cause than an effect 
of poverty; and that codperation of all organi- 
zations, including manufacturers’ associations, 
is needed to stamp out the still great amount 
of child labor. 

The INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON CHILD 
LABOR in September in Switzerland was called 
by a cómmission of the International Associa- 
tion of Labor Legislation. The minimum 
standards there agreed upon include a four- 
teen-year age limit for industrial establish- 
ments; an absolute prohibition for children 
under twelve and for those not exempt from 
school attendance; prohibition of all street- 
trading and employment in hotels and thea- 
tres; and medical examination. It was rec- 
ommended that the age of compulsory school 
attendance be advanced to fourteen; that an in- 
vestigation be made of the contract work of 
Italian children in France and Germany; that 
minimum-wage boards for home industries be es- 
tablished; that, where the advance of legisla- 
tion imposes burdens on poor parents, aid be 
given by state and local authorities by free 
tuition, midday meals, clothing, and even 
money. 

LEGISLATION. In addition to the informa- 
tion contained in this paragraph the reader 
should consult the articles on MINIMUM WAGE, 
PENSIONS FOR MOTHERS, WOMEN IN INDUSTRY, 
as well as the general article on LABOR LEGIS- 
LATION. 

During the year 31 States altogether en- 
acted laws affecting the labor of children. 
These laws were all steps in advance in their 
respective States and took the form of raising 
age limits, shortening hours, restricting night 
work, prohibiting dangerous and immoral 
trades to children, regulating messenger and 
other street trades, and prescribing increased 
education. The Massachusetts legislature 
authorized the Boston school committee to es- 
tablish and regulate a free employment office 
for minors. Attendance upon continuation 
schools was required under certain conditions 
in Indiana, Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, 
and Wisconsin. This was probably the most 
striking feature of the year's legislation. 
Such laws are applicable only where continua- 
tion schools are maintained. In Indiana the 
local board may require attendance for 5 
hours weekly for children of ages 14 to 16. 
In Massachusetts illiterate minors, ages 16 to 
21, must attend the evening schools during the 
full term; and the school authorities may re- 
quire the attendance of children of ages 14 to 
16 for 4 hours per week. In New York at- 
tendance may be required for similar persons 
from 4 to 8 hours per week for 36 weeks. In 
Ohio attendance may be required for 8 hours 
per week. In all these cases, except, of 
course, the Massachusetts evening schools, this 
attendance must be in the day time. In Wis- 
consin the child labor laws were for the most 
part repealed, and a general act substituted. 
The industrial commission is given power to 
determine reasonable classifications of employ- 
ment and enforce the general principles laid 
down in the statute. Pending findings by this 
commission minors under 21 may not be night 
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messengers; girls under 18 may not be messen- 
gers, and minors under 18 may not work in 
blast furnaces, docks, emory polishing or buf- 
fing, elevators, explosives, matches, mines of 
quarries, or among dangerous machinery in 
motion; children under 16 may not work in 
cracker machinery, laundries, liquor or tobacco 
manufacture or sale, paints and poisons, print- 
ing or drill presses, stamping machines, thea- 
tres, and concert halls; no female may be em- 
ployed where she must remain standing con- 
stantly. No child may be employed more than 
48 hours a week, including 4 hours at contin- 
uation school, nor between 6 P.M. and 7 A.M. 
Attendance on a continuation school between 
ages 14 and 16 is required for from 5 hours a 
week for 6 months to 4 hours a week for 8 
months. Various regulations for the issuance 
of permits for paper boys, boot blacks, and 
other street traders are included. These gen- 
era] regulations of the Wisconsin law reflect 
a high standard of modern child labor legisla- 


tion. See, also, Factory INVESTIGATING COM- 
MISSION. 

CHILDREN, ILLITERACY or. See ILLIT- 
ERACY. 

CHILDREN'S COURT. See JUVENILE 
COURT. 


CHILD WELFARE. See EDUCATION. 


CHILE. A South American republic, on the 
Pacific coast. The capital is Santiago. 

AREA AND POPULATION. The area, in square 
kilometers, as officially stated, and the popu- 
lation, as calculated for December 31, 1910, 
with density per square kilometer, are shown 
below by provinces (in the last column is 
shown the percentage of cultivated area): 
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declined from 6024 in 1908 to 3098 in 1909, 
2543 in 1910, and 1711 in 1911. 

EpucaTION. Primary instruction is gratui- 
tous, but not compulsory. At the end of 1911 
public primary schools numbered 2896, with 
4829 teachers, 315,274 pupils enrolled, and an 
average attendance of 58.76 per cent. Private 
schools receiving state aid had an enrollment 
of 52,315, and those receiving no state assis- 
tance had over 30,000 pupils. For secondary 
and higher instruction there were in 1911 41 
lyceums for boys (enrollment 12,052), 36 ly- 
ceums for girls (3277), 160 normal schools 
(3396), & considerable number of special and 
technical schools, the University of Chile 
(2002), and the Catholic University (683). 
The national library contains over 135,000 . 
volumes. The State religion is Roman Cathol- 
icism, but religious toleration prevails. 

AGRICULTURE. In the year 1911-12 there 
were under cultivation 1,233,663 hectares, or 
1.62 per cent. of the total area of the country. 
For the percentage by provinces, see the last 
column of the table in the section Area and 
Population. Of the total cultivated area, 
584,264 hectares, or 47.4 per cent. were under 
cereals, The area under important crops and 
the yield were as follows in the year 1911-12: 
Wheat, 444,870 hectares, 6,150,231 metric 
quintals; barley, 41,876 ha., 707,862 qs.; oats, 
27,972 ha., 490,651 qs.; corn, 22,766 ha., 
387,774 qs.; kianey beans, 36,559 ha., 454,262 
qs.; vetches, 9183 ha., 126,956 qs.; chick peas, 
1851 ha., 10,334 qs.; potatoes, 26,672 ha., 
2,627,954 qs.; alfalfa, 3,320,601 qs.; tobacco, 
1003 ha., 23,031 qs.; vines, 56,781 ha., 19,643,- 
799 decaliters of wine, and 176,334 of spirits. 
The area under wheat and the production 
have been as follows: 1907-8, 462,470 ha., 
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The population of the larger cities was re- 
turned by the 1907 census as follows:  San- 
tiago, 332,724; Valparaiso, 162,447; Concep- 
ción, 55,330; Iquique, 40,171; Talca, 38,040; 
Chillán, 34,269; Antofagasta, 32,496; Vifia del 
Mar, 26,262; Curicó, 17,573; Temuco, 16,037; 
Serena, 15,990; Talcahuano, 15,561; Valdivia, 
15,229; Punta Arenas (the southernmost town 
in the world), 12,199. Marriages as reported 
tor 1911 and 1912 numbered 19,184 and 21,298; 
birthe, 133,408 and 135,255; deaths, 107,837 
and 104,295; still-births, 3611 and 3592; ex- 
cess of births, 25,631 and 30,960. Immigration 


borate are important products of the northern 
provinces of Antofagasta and Tarapacá, which 
are more notable for the production of sodium 
nitrate. The greater part of Chile's exporta- 
tion consists of sodium nitrate, amounting to 
53,250,327 Spanish quintals (of 46.09 kilos 
each) in 1911 and 54,199,439 in 1912. 
MANUFACTURES. The number of industrial 
establishments, as officially reported for 1911, 
was 5722, with a capital of 471,287,333 pesos. 
These industries employed 74,618 persons 
(51,524 men, 17,037 women, 6057 children), 
whose wages in 1911 amounted to 73,064,668 
pesos. The raw materials used in 1911 
amounted to 300,727,098 pesos, and the an- 
nual product 535,037,093 pesos. The princi- 
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pal industrial centres are Valparaiso and San- 
tiago, the latter having 1131 establishments 
capitalized at over 138,000,000 pesos. 

CoMMERCE. In the special trade, imports 
and exports have been as follows, in thousands 
of pesos gold: 


190 
Imports...267,264 262,083 297,486 348,990 334,455 
Exports. . . 319,149 306,430 $317,213 330,621 377,105 


The leading imports include cotton and 
woolen goods, iron and steel manufactures, and 
coal. Principal exports, special trade, in 1911 
and 1912 respectively, in thousands of pesos: 
Sodium nitrate, 202,040 and 292,327; copper, 
18,687 and 30,777; wool, 7696 and 8367; cal- 
cium borate, 6231 and 6145; iodine, 5140 and 
5385; hides and leather, 8983 and 5330; meat, 
3769 and 3249; oats, 1590 and 2363; wheat, 
1384 and 2124; beans, 1834 and 2124; bran, 
1150 and 1286; nuts, 1858 and 1248; barley, 
1853 and 1053; flour, 827 and 795; whale oil, 
1164 and 766. Exportation by classes in 1911 
and 1912: Animal] products, 21,010,053 pesos 
and 20,769,760 pesos; vegetable products, 
14,470,375 and 19,835,763; mineral products, 
294,474,679 and 336,067,787; beverages, 210, 
214 and 172,768; specie, 6000 in 1911; miscel- 
laneous, 449,838 and 258,452; total, 330,621,- 
159 and 377,104,530. 

Imports and exports by principal countries, 
in thousands of pesos: 


Imports Exports 
1911 1912 1911 1912 
U. Kingdom....111,768 106,761 145,918 160,966 
ermany ....... 57 ,92 71,780 76.87 
United States... 43,222 46,045 53,577 67,168 
France ......... 18,99 19,893 16,069 21,010 
Per! 0.34 13,19 1.074 ,U 
Argentina ...... 21,410 11,238 8,284 8,098 
British India... 6,105 9:144  À e xs 
Belgium 10,567 8,665 9,532 12,688 
Australia ...... 6,056 8,27 68 851 
Italy. uiuos es 8,681 8,246 979 1,089 
Brazil .......... 1,710 2,856 428 4,142 
Uruguay ....... 1,453 1,621 8,348 7,446 
Ecuador ........ 1,286 1,076 68 1 
Total, includ- 


ing other. .. 348,990 334,455 330,621 377.105 


COMMUNICATIONS. Railways in operation in 
1912, 5945 kilometers, of which 2831 kilo- 
meters were government line and 3114 kilo- 
meters private line; under construction, 2573 
kilometers. State railway in operation at the 
end of 1912 was reported to have reached a 
length of 3125 kilometers. Construction con- 
tinued in 1913, especially on the Longitudinal 
Railway. The northern, or Pueblo Fondido- 
Pintados, section of the Longitudinal Railway, 
440 miles in length, was completed, while the 
Santiago-Copiapo line was also opened. In the 
south the railway was also connected to Puerto 
Montt. The Chilean Northern Railway opened 
154 miles on its line from Pizagua to Lagunas, 
while progress was made with the Monte 
Aguila being built through Decheche Pass to 
connect with the Argentine system. The Arica- 
La Paz line was opened. 

Telegraph wire (1910), 36,024 kilometers, 
with 352 offices. Four wireless stations are 
reported, and in addition 9 on board vessels. 
Post offices, about 1100. 

FiNANCE. The monetary unit is the peso, 
worth 36.5 cents. The value of the paper peso 
is about 22.3 cents. Revenue (including ex- 
traordinary revenue) has been as follows: In 
1907, 96,586,766 pesos paper and 98,391,310 
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pesos paper; in 1908, 72,447,363 and 165,409,- 
348; in 1909, 73,729,045 and 145,617,609; in 
1910, 82,764,423 and 169,070,342; in 1911, 
71,938,379 and 213,214,929. Expenditure for 
the same years: In 1907, 31,134,446 pesos gold 
and 180,640,337 pesos paper; in 1908, 39,102,- 
517 and 197,719,009; in 1909, 44,736,791 and 
199,209,099; in 1910, 60,677,704 and 234,143,- 
253; in 1911, 60,775,635 and 234,191,707. Re- 
duced to gold value, the foregoing figures are 
as follows, in thousands of pesos: 


Revenue. ...162,531 160,895 160,946 184,028 197,794 
Exp'diture..152,204 139,272 164,052 200,917 199,014 


The chief sources of revenue are nitrate ex- 
port duties, import duties, and state railways. 

he budget for 1912 showed a total estimated 
expenditure of 81,070,863 pesos gold and 
280,909,113 pesos paper. As reported for 
1913, the budget showed estimated expenditure 
by departments as follows: Interior, 513,400 
pesos gold and 37,354,560 pesos paper; foreign 
affairs, 1,396,697 and 354,416; worship, 2,329,- 
551 paper; colonization, 60,000 and 1,947,680; 
justice, 10,721,766; public instruction, 391,520 
and 37,766,112; finance, 37,809,710 and 15,373,- 
983; war, 497,426 and 35,729,732; marine, 
497,426 and 35,729,732; industry and public 
works, 9,428,371 and 18,095,755; railways, 
1,900,500 and 74,068,885; total, 52,732,120 and 
257,916,147. 

Public debt, December 31, 1912: Foreign, 
459,970,133 pesos gold; internal, 5,916,700 gold 
and 181,203,570 paper. 

ARMY. The legislation of 1912 provided for 
the establishment of an active army, placed its 


02 strength at about 800 officers and 17,860 of 


other ranks, including a permanent organiza- 
tion of 8044 men and 5871 in the navy. The 
annual contingent of recruits was 9860 for the 
army and 709 for the navy, the number of re- 
eruits actually called to the colors in 1913 


03 being 9000. In addition there was maintained 


a force of coast artillery of 1500 men, which 
in 1918 it was decided to turn over to the 
navy, and a gendarmerie of 1734 men. There 
were 900 officers on reserve and in active serv- 
ice six major-generals, ten brigadier-generals, 
24 colonels, 45 lieutenant-colonels, 90 majors, 
200 captains, 250 lieutenants and 165 sub-lieu- 
tenants. The army, which is organized in four 
provinces consisting each of two brigades of 
infantry, one regiment of artillery, one ma- 
chine gun detachment, one battalion of engi- 
neers, a detachment of train and railway 
troops, had an effective strength of about 400 
men on a peace basis. 

Navy. The navy in 1913 included: Two 
battleships, aggregating 15,600 tons (Capitán 
Prat, built in 1892, and O’Higgins, 1897); one 
armored cruiser, 7000 tons (Esmeralda, 1896) ; 
four protected cruisers, 14,500 tons (built be- 
tween 1890 and 1899): two torpedo cruisers, 
1470 tons; seven torpedo-boat destroyers, 2270 
tons; five first-class torpedo boats, 728 tons, 
and several auxiliary vessels, transports, etc. 
In September, 1911, contracts were let for six 
destroyers; the first was launched in Septem- 
ber, 1912, and ran trials successfully in the 
summer of 1913. Two dreadnoughts of 28,600 
tons each and a main battery of ten 14-inch 
guns were under construction at Elswick in 
1913. The first, the Almirante Latorre, was 
laid down in December, 1911, and the second, 
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the Almirante Cochrane, in January, 1913. 

GOVERNMENT. The legislative power is 
vested in a congress of two houses, the Senate 
(36 members, elected for six years) and the 
Chamber of Deputies (118 members, elected for 
three years). The preisdent is elected by indi- 
rect vote for five years and is assisted by a 
council of State and a responsible ministry. 
The president in 1913 was Ramón Barros Luco, 
inaugurated December 23, 1910. Ministry, 
formed in January, 1913: Premier and minister 
of the interior, Guillermo Barros; foreign 
affairs, Enrique Villegas; justice, Anibal 
Letelier; finance, Manuel Rivas; war, Jorge 
Matte; industry, Oscar Viel. Ministry formed 
June 17, 1913: Premier and minister of 
the interior, Manuel Rivas; foreign affairs, 
worship and colonization, Enrique Villegas; 
justice and public instruction, F. Paredes; 
finance, A. Allesandri; war and marine, J. 
Matte; industry and public works, Enrique 
Zafiartu. In December a new ministry was 
formed as follows: Interior, Rafael Orrego; 
foreign affairs, Enrique Villegas; justice, 
Enrique Rodriguez; finance, Ricardo Salas Ed- 
wards; industry, Enrique Zafiartu; war, Ramón 
Corvalán Melgarejo. 

History. A revision of the foreign policy of 
the Barros ministry was expected after the 
dismissal in January of Sefiores Huneeus and 
Vicuña, respectively ministers of foreign rela- 
tions and of war; nevertheless no important 
innovations were immediately discernible. 
Later on, when President Ramón Barros Luco 
delivered his message to Congress on June 1, 
the government seemed to be concerned primar- 
ily with questions of railway construction, 
water supply, nitrate exploitation, commercial 
enterprise, and finance. According to the 
statement of the minister of finance, the four- 
million-dollar deficit from 1912 was to be car- 
ried forward to 1914, when it would be cov- 
ered by a surplus resulting from new beer and 
inheritance taxes. In its endeavors to stimu- 
late commerce and industry, the government 
was very active. The department of forei 
affairs established a consulting commercial 
commission to study commercial treaties and to 
discover what revisions would be desirable. 
The first Chilean Congress of Industries and 
Commerce met in Santiago on October 7. In 
the nitrate industry the authorities showed 
themselves anxious to promote nationalization, 
and the Nitrate Council in November resolved 
to give preference to Chilean purchasers in the 
sale of nitrate lands. A bill was introduced in 
Congress to create a ministry of agriculture. 
In another field of endeavor, in the creation of 
adequate supplies of potable water for Chilean 
cities, the government made considerable ad- 
vance, building numerous and extensive reser- 
voirs, aqueducts, and dams. No less important 
was the improvement of the means of communi- 
cation. It was announced in the spring that in 
addition to the three wireless stations already 
in operation on the coast, the government would 
establish six others. On November 6, the rails of 
the great Longitudinal Railway from Iquique 
to Puerto Montt were joined; the line will even- 
tually extend from Peru to the straits of Ma- 
gellan. 

Industrial conditions were characterized by 
an increasing unrest which culminated in a 
general strike. The trouble began early in No- 
vember with the refusal of the shunters and 
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pointsmen of the state railways to be photo- 
graphed for identification, and rapidly devel- 
oped into a critical situation in spite of the 
visit of a labor deputation to the president of 
the republic. The demands of the strikers in- 
cluded the establishment of an eight-hour work- 
ing day, the recognition of employers’ liability 
for accidents, the establishment of Sunday as a 
day of obligatory rest, and the redemption of 
the paper currency at par. In explanation of 
this last demand, it may be noted that the legal 
tender peso was worth only 2014 cents in 1913, 
less than two-thirds of its face value and the 
government employes who received their wages 
in legal tender were therefore anxious to in- 
crease the value of legal tender by having it 
redeemable at par. Further indications of the 
discontent of the workmen were to be found in 
Írequent demands for social legislation, and 
especially for workingmen’s insurance laws. 
Moreover, the Socialist propaganda met with 
marked success; according to the first annual 
report of the Chilean Socialist party, the tri- 
weekly Socialist organ had increased its cir- 
culation from 1200 to 3500 within less than a 
year. 

The completion of the branch railway from 
Arica on the Chilean coast into Bolivia—the 
railway has already been mentioned under Bo- 
Livia, History,—was significant for the foreign 
policy of Chile. The railway will be in Chilean 
control for 15 years, and, it is darkly hinted, 
might allow Chile to pour troops into the heart 
of Bolivia in case of war. The tendency was 
actually conciliatory, however. Chile declared 
Arica a free port thereby allowing Bolivian 
commerce a free outlet through Arica; and there 
was even talk of selling Arica to Bolivia and 
thus ending the long dispute between Chile and 
Peru, a dispute which has lasted ever since 
1879-83, when Chile took Tacna and Arica from 
Peru. The latest phase of the quarrel concerned 
the papal representative in Chile, Monsignor 
Sibilia, who was bitterly criticized for having 
sustained the claims of the Peruvian archbishop 
of Arequipa to ecclesiastical jurisdiction over 
Tacna and Arica. This ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
was felt to be too strongly reminiscent of Peru- 
vian political dominion over the disputed dis- 
trict. Severe press comments were frequent, and 
excited mass-meetings in Valparaiso and other 
cities protested against Monsignor Sibilia’s pol- 
icy. Monsignor Sibilia, it is interesting to note, 
had already aroused considerable antagonism 
by his intention, real or imaginary, to liquidate 
the property of the monasteries and religious 
bodies in Chile, and to send the proceeds, several 
millions, to Rome. 

Late in November Col. Roosevelt, ex-President 
of the United States, visited Chile and was 
warmly received by the authorities, although 
there were demonstrations of a lingering re- 
sentment felt by nationalist elements against 
the Pan-American and Panama policies of the 
United States. Col. Roosevelt, in his speeches, 
spoke of Chile as a co-guarantor of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

CHIMNEY. What was believed to be the 
tallest steel stack in the world was under con- 
struction during 1913 at the new works of the 
United Verde Copper Company, at Jerome, Ari- 
zona. This chimney is 400 feet 1 inch in height 
from the top of the foundation to the top of the 
steel and has a lining 30 feet 916 inches in diam- 
eter inside of the steel shell. The brick lining 


CHIMNEY 
is supported on the legs of the circular angles 
which are riveted to the inside of the shell and 


spaced 15 feet apart so that the weight of 
brick is carried directly by the entire struc- 


ture and not merely by the lining itself. Fur- Sh 


thermore, any section can be removed at once. 
There are connections for three flues and the 
Steel plate is protected from the flue gases. The 
total weight of the chimney is about 875,000 


pounds, and it was founded on a concrete base. E 


CHINA. The Chinese Republic, succeeding 
the Chinese Empire, dates from January 12, 
1912. The capital is Peking. 


AREA AND POPULATION. The country consists 
of the following divisions: China proper, or 
"the eighteen provinces"; the three provinces 
comprising Manchuria; Sinkiang province 
(which includes East Turkestan); and the de- 
pendencies of Tibet and Mongolia. The auton- 
omy of Outer Mongolia was recognized by the 
Chinese government in 1913. The total estimated 
area is 4,278,143 square miles, The number of in- 
habitants is unknown, but the traditional figure 
of 400,000,000 for China proper is doubtless too 
high. Of China proper there have been many 
censuses or government estimates; the results of 
some of these are: 1761, 190,257,000; 1812, 
360,440,000; 1842, 413,021,000; 1860, 260,925,- 
000; 1882, 381,309,000; 1885, 377,636,000. The 
immense variations in these figures make it im- 
possible to rely upon any of them as even ap- 
proximately accurate. The Chinese'census is an 
enumeration of households, whence the number 
of individuals is computed by multiplying by 
the average number in a household (exclusive of 
children under six years of age). For the cen- 
sus taken in 1910, averages varied in different 
provinces from 3.1 to 5.8 per household. In 
some provinces the average was not ascertained, 
or at least not published, and for these the 
mean of the ascertained average, namely, 4.8, 
has been used in calculating the population. The 
unsatisfactory character of the census is further 
emphasized by the fact that returns from Shansi 
and Szechwan were incomplete. For the latter 
province, the figure given below is not deduced 
from the census, but is the number reported by 
the viceroy to the government at Peking; judged 
from the partial returns of the census, the figure 
is plausible. Although the new information fur- 
nished by the 1910 census is insufficient for defi- 
nite conclusions, it tends to confirm the opinion 
that the popuatilon of China, though undoubt- 
edly enormous, is much smaller than has been 

enerally supposed. But the estimates of the 
Maritime Customs conform to the higher figures. 
The extraordinary total for China proper and 
Manchuria of nearly 438,000,000, published in 
1912, has little acceptance. In respect of more 
than half of the provinces, they are regarded as 
gross exaggerations by the best informed stu- 
dents of Chinese population; they are based on 
no known authority and, in any serious attempt 
to deduce an approximate total, are negligible 


factors. 


Sq.m. Census 10 M.C. est. 
Anhwel ......... 54,826 14,077,683 36, 000, 000 
Che klang 36,680 13,924,655 11.800, 000 
Chill 115,830 22,970,654 29.400. 000 
Fuk len 332 8,555,678 20,000, 000 
Honan ........... 67,954 22,315,516 0 
Hunnen 83,398 20,583,187 22,000,000 
Hupeh .......... 11,428 21,256,144 34.000, 000 
Kanu 125.483 3.807.883 e. 
Kiangsi ......... 9,498 16,254,374 24,534,000 
Kiangsu ......... 88,610 15,379,042 23,980,000 
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89, m. Census 10 M. C. est. 
Kwangsu .......« 220 5,426,356 8,000,000 
Kwangtung ..... 99,970 23,696,366 32, 000, 000 
Kweichow ....... 67,182 9,266,914 d 
Shansi .......... 81,853 9,422,871 s 
Shantung ....... 55,984 25,813,685 38. 000, 000 
ensi .......... 15,29 .126,064 0 
Szechwan ....... 218,533 54,505,600 78,711,000 
Yünnan ......... 146,718 8,049,672 7,671,000 
China proper...1,532,789 302,111,334 420,996,000 
Heilungkiang .... 202,703 1.562, 25 
rin o2: 0. 105,019 5,349,287  .......... 
Shengking ...... 64,761 5,830,819  .......... 
Manchuria . . . 362,488 12,742,360 17, 000, 000 
Sin klang 550, 579 11,768,560 
Tibetan Marches 
(of Szechwan 
and Yünnan)... ...... 195,496 
Children under 
six years (est.)) 9,000,000 
Total provinces.2,445,851 325, 817, 750 
Mongolia ........ 1,076,292 1,800,000 (2) 
Tibet f .......... 156,000 2,000,000 (?) 


Grand total....4,278,143 829,617,750 


* Honan, Kansu, Kwelchow, Shansi, and Shensi, 
55,000,000. f Not including children under six 
years, {Including Koko-Nor and Tsaidam. 

The population of the city of Peking is calcu- 
lated on the basis of the 1910 census at 805,110, 
but a later estimate gives a considerably higher 
figure. The old city of Sianfu, capital of Shensi, 
has long been supposed to have about 1,000,000 
inhabitants, but this number is probably exces- 
sive. For the treaty ports, the Maritime Cus- 
toms’ estimates probably represent the actual 
population more accurately than they do for the 
provinces; these estimates for the larger treaty 
ports, as published in 1912, are: Canton, 900,- 
000; Hankow, 826,000; Tientsin, 800,000; Shang- 
hai, 651,000; Foochow, 624,000; Chungking, 598,- 
000; Soochow, 500,000; Ningpo, 350,000; Hang- 
chow, 350,000; Nanking, 267,000; Changsha, 
250,0000; Chinkiang, 184,000; Antung, 161,000; 
Wuhu, 122,000; Amoy, 114,000; Wenchow, 100,- 
000; Shasi, 90,000; Swatow, 66,000; Kon oon, 
62,000; Newchwang, 61,000; Wuchow, 59,000. 
The number of foreigners living in the treaty 
ports in 1911, as estimated by the Maritime Cus- 
toms, was 153,522, of whom 78,306 Japanese, 51,- 
221 Russian, 10,256 British, 3470 American, 3224 
Portuguese, 2758 German, and 1925 French. 

EpucaTion. The ancient system of Chinese 
education, which was almost limited to the study 
of Chinese classical literature, was Officially su- 
perseded in virtue of the decree of September 3, 
1905. This decree abolished the system of ex- 
amination in the classics as a requisite for pub- 
lic office. Immediately modern subjects and 
methods were introduced in many towns and 
cities, and the “ western learning? has made 
rapid progress. This system of public educa- 
tion is based upon that of Japan. Exact statis- 
tical data are not available, but it is estimated 
that there are about 36,000 schools, with a total 
enrollment of some 880,000 pupils. In addition 
to the public schools, many of the old-style 
schools remain, so that the traditional type of 
education is still obtainable for those who de- 
sire it. There are also numerous private schools 
and Protestant and Roman Catholic mission 
schools and colleges. At Peking is the Imperial 
University, a government institution, with Chi- 
nese, Japanese, and European teachers. Peking 
has also a medical college, and Tientsin a uni- 
versity. Colleges have been established in most 
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Of the provincial capitals, and secondary schools 
and various special schools, as mechanical, ag- 
ricultural and military, are springing up 
throughout China proper. The general educa- 
tional interest is stimulated by translations of 
foreign standard works, for which there is great 
demand. Chinese newspapers, like the schools, 
are increasing rapidly. Probably the most 
needed reform at present is some practicable 
system for romanizing the Chinese characters. 

INDUSTRIES. China proper, together with 
southern and middle Manchuria, is distinctively 
an agricultural country. Holdings are small, cul- 
tivation is intensive, and irrigation is common, 
but in general the implements used are primi- 
tive. Throughout the country many kinds of 
fruit are produced. The principal crops include 
wheat, barley, corn, millet, beans, and peas, in 
tbe north; in the south, rice, cotton, and sugar. 
Tea and silk cocoons are products of extreme 
importance, the former in the west and south, 
the latter in each of the eighteen provinces. The 
tea industry has tended in recent years to re- 
cover some of the importance it lost through the 
competition of Ceylon and Indian teas, Silk 
eulture, though at present not regarded as pros- 
perous, is more important than that of tea, and 
China continues to supply over one-fourth of the 
world’s demand for the raw product. China 
itself has a large manufacture of silk fabrics, 
but it is feared that, unless certain defects are 
remedied, Chinese pongees will have to yield 

lace in European markets to much inferior im- 
itation makes. Cotton manufacture, carried on 
largely at Shanghai, has developed considerable 
proportions. Thirty-three mills were reported 
at the end of 1910, with an annual output of 
272,000,000 lbs. of yarn and 45,600,000 Ibs. of 
eloth. A year later the reported number of 
mills was thirty-four, with 932,506 spindles and 
4635 looms. In some of the large cities modern 
flour and rice mills have been set up. There is 
some manufacture of iron, especially at Hanyang, 
near Hankow, but the works here were seriously 
damaged during the revolution. 

China is rich in minerals, but in general ex- 
ploitation has not attained a large development. 
The coal deposits are among the richest in the 
world. Tin, iron, antimony, lead, zinc, copper, 
and salt are worked, the most important being 
tin (in Yünnan) and iron. f ; 

One of the principal industries, especially in 
fizechwan, has been the production of opium. 
The use of this drug became such a menace to 
the welfare of the Chinese people that the gov- 
ernment decided to lessen and, if possible, to 
extinguish its importation and the cultivation 
of the poppy. An agreement between China and 
Great Britain, signed May 8, 1911, provides that 
the consolidated opium duty (import and likin) 
be raised from hk. tls. 110 to hk.tls. 350 per picul 
(13314 lbs.), that the export of opium from In- 
dia to China shall cease before 1917, if clear 
proof be given of the complete absence of pro- 
duction of opium in China, and that Indian 
opium shall not be conveyed into any province 
of China which has suppressed the cultivation 
and importation of native opium. In conse- 
quence the importation of Indian opium steadily 
declined in 1911, 1912, and 1913; in 1911 notable 
progress was made in suppressing poppy cultiva- 
tion, but in 1912, owing to the inability of the 
rew government at Peking thoroughly to impose 
its will on the provincial authorities, the area 
under the poppy increased enormously. But in 
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1913 the government was able to resume its op- 
position to opium production, and to a large ex- 
tent destroyed the crops. Toward the end of 
the year ten provinces were reported free from 
poppy cultivation. To assist further in the 
suppression of the traffic, the Indian government 
in 1913 abandoned its revenue derived from the 
sale of opium to China; it was stated that for 
the first time in the modern history of India no 
Indian opium was being openly sold to China. 
There continued, however, over the soutliern bor- 
ders, considerable smuggling trade with which 
the Chinese government had to contend. 

COMMERCE. Values of the foreign trade of 
China are stated in haikwan, or maritime cus- 
toms, taels, This unit fluctuates with the price 
of silver; in 1907 it was worth about 79 cents; 
in 1908, 65.5 cents; in 1909, 63.4; in 1910, 66 
cents; in 1911, 65 cents; by the end of 1912 its 
value had advanced to 75.3 cents. The following 
table shows, in haikwan taels, the value of 
total imports, net imports, (imports for con- 
sumption), total exports, and exports of Chinese 
produce: 


Imports 
Year Total Net e 
1902. .825,546,311 316,863,905 224,363,990 214,181,584 
1907. . 429.071.662 416,401,869 277,050,990 264,380,697 
1909. .430,048,606 418,158,067 350,883,353 $88,992,814 
1910. .476,553,402 462,964,894 394,421,836 380, 833,828 
1911. .482,576,127 471,508,943 388,410,350 377,338,166 
1912. .485,726,000 473,097,000 $82,949,000 370,320,000 


Exports 
Total p Chines 


Principal imports in 1911 and 1912, in thou- 
sands of haikwan taels: Cotton fabrics, 89,295 
and 81,425; cotton yarn, 51,172 and 62,664; 
opium, 48,257 and 47,707; petroleum, 34,812 and 
24,846; sugar, 22,002 and 24,086; flour, 8708 and 
12,694; tobacco, 10,711 and 12,425; rice, 18,699 
and 11,660; dyes, ete., 12,313 and 11,462; fish, 
10,063 and 10,551; iron, 13,180 and 8806; coal, 
etc., 8468 and 8221; arms and ammunition, 7748 
in 1912; matches, 6793 and 6985; leather, 4810 
and 6414; machinery, 6793 and 5792; paper, 
5606 and 4304; sacking, 4156 in 1912; wood, 
5842 and 4042. 

Leading exports in 1911 and 1912, in thousands 
of haikwan taels: Raw silk, 74,510 and 10,739; 
beans and beancake, 48,190 and 41,206; tea, 38,- 
335 and 33,778; cotton, 21,008 and 17,252; silk 
manufacturers, 18,1660 and 17,013; hides and 
skins, 16,519 and 15,196; oils, 14,631 and 15,046; 
sesame, 11,739 and 11,966; tin, 6436 and 11,711 ; 
straw goods, 15,418 and 11,414; wool, 7648 and 
6863; wheat, 6286 and 6258; cattle, 4205 and 
5555; tobacco, 3231 and 3761; silks, 4339 and 
3741; peanuts, 4563 and 3599; meats, 3384 in 
1912; coal, 3362 in 1912; fruits, 3217 and 3344; 
flour, 3202 in 1912; paper, 3582 and 3250 ; fire- 
works, 3480 and 3196; medicines, 3155 and 3028. 

The following table shows imports and exports 
by countries, in thousands of haikwan taels: 


Imports Exports 
1911 1913 1911 1912 
Hongkong ...... 148,249 147,801 3,670 103,384 
Japan .......... 9,50 91,01 2,049 45,262 
United Kingdom 89,997 74,856 17,295 15,900 
British India... 37,034 46,646 ,810 7,573 
United States... 40,823 36,198 33,966 — 35,050 
Russia ......... 7,266 21.232 50.718 55.197 
Germany ....... 22,457 21,130 14,096 14,339 
Belgium ........ 10,867 8,751 772 6,555 
Straits Set'm'ts. 7,736 8,605 5,660 6,339 
Macao .......... 6,508 6,408 4,745 4,573 
Du. E. Indies... 6,725 6,048 1,451 1,613 
Fr, Indo-China.. 3,383 3,319 1,331 1,497 
res 2.510 3.155 3.490 5.443 
France ......... 8,018 2,932 $9,102 38,809 
Austria-Hungary 1,353 2,275 270 1.873 
Canada ......... 553 1,111 1,283 885 
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1911 ET 1913 1911 . 1912 

Netherlands .... 1,417 982 6,608 7,61 
IC . 675 486 9,346 10,848 
Other 1.017 2.774 5,654 7.770 
Total 432,576 485,726 877,838 370,320 
Reéxports ...... 11,072 13,629 11,072 12,629 
Net imports....471,504 473,097 ......  ...... 
Gross exports... n 388,410 382,949 


SHIPPING. In 1912 the total tonnage of entries 
and clearances combined, in both the foreign 
and the coasting trade, at the treaty ports, was 
88,206,000, as compared with 85,772,000 in 1911 
and 88,777,000 in 1910. Of the total tonnage 
in 1912, 44 per cent. was British, 22 per cent. 
Japanese, 20 per cent. Chinese, 7 per cent. Ger- 
man, and 2 per cent. French. The merchant 
marine in 1912 consisted of 68 vessels of over 
100 tons register (58 steam), with a total net 
tonnage of 90,420. 


CoMMUNICATIONS. Roads in China are nu- 
merous but generally in poor condition, and the 
rivers and canals are commercially of more 
importance. There is a considerable railway 
development, made possible chiefly by foreign 
capital, but many years will elapse before rail 
facilities will be at all commensurate with the in- 
dustrial and commercial needs of the population. 
The reported length of railway open to traffic 
about the beginning of 1912 was 5822%4 miles 
(including the Russian and Japanese system in 
Manchuria) ; reported as under construction, 2205 
miles (including lines on which work had been 
begun even though „ suspended or 
abandoned). The political events of the year 
under review naturally prevented much progress 
in the Chinese railway construction. The Tient- 
sin-Nanking line was completed, while work was 
in progress on the line from Chang-sha to Chau- 
chan. In December an agreement was reached 
between the German and Chinese governments 
whereby a concession was made to complete two 
important railways in the protectorate of 
Kiaochow in north China at an egate cost 
of £3,500,000 to £4,000,000. One of these was to 
run southward from Kaumi on the Shantung 
railway via Ichowfu to  Haichow at the 

unction of the Imperial Canal with the 

ientsin-Pukow Railway. The second was a con- 
tinuation of the Shantung Railway to the interior 
from Tientsin westward to a point on the main 
line from Peking to Hankow. Each of these lines 
was to be about 150 miles in length and they 
were to be built as Chinese state railways by the 
Chinese ministry of traffic, but the capital, the 
material, and the chief engineer were to be fur- 
nished by Germany, the flrst-mentioned line be- 
ing constructed first, if it were not found possi- 
ble to build both lines at once. At the end of the 
year the commissioners of the two governments 
were arranging details so that in the following 
year operations could be begun. Telegraphs 
(1910): Lines, 47,197 kilometers with 82,344 
kilometers of wire; offices, 560. Post offices in 
1911 were reported to number 6201. The postal 
department, formerly a branch of the maritime 
customs, was transferred to the ministry of 
communication in 1911. 

ARMY. The reorganization of the military 
forces of the Chinese Republic was still in 
progress in 1912 and the formation of the 
European model army was under way, although 
various political disturbances naturally inter- 
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fered with the proper development of those 
forces. The new army was being recruited by 
conscription with substitution, but, as a matter 
of fact, most of the men serving were volunteers. 
The plan in use provides for three years' serv- 
ice in the active army, three years in the first 
reserve, and four years in the second reserve, 
and various estimates were made of the strength, 
both in the active army and in the total forces 
on a war basis; 375,000 was one estimate of the 
total of trained men available, an estimate 
which includes the relics of the former military 
organization. 

AVY. Aside from small craft, the only 
serviceable vessels are several cruisers, and none 
of these is an armored ship. Four of them (one 
of 4300 tons and three of about 300 tons each) 
were built in 1897 and 1898. The fifth, the 
Ying Swei, of 2400 tons, was launched at Bar- 
row in July, 1911, and the sixth, the Chao Ho, 
of 2400 tons, at Elswick in the following Octo- 
ber. Both vessels were completed in 1912. A 
seventh cruiser, of the same type as the Yin 
wei, was launched at the yard of the New Yor 
Shipbuilding Company in May, 1912, and in 
that year three 5 of 780 tons each, 
were built in Japan, and two smaller ones at 
Kiel. At the end of 1913 two destroyers were 
building, one at Elbing and one at Trieste. 
There is a considerable number of torpedo boats, 
river gunboats, etc. 

GOVERNMENT. The republic of China dates 
from February 12, 1912, and was recognized by 
the United States on May 2, 1913, and by the 
other powers on-October 6, 1913. In 1913 the 
government was still provisional, inasmuch as no 
complete constitution had been adopted, al- 
though constitutional articles relative to the 
presidency had been adopted by the National As- 
sembly. The presidential office is open to men 
of at least forty years of age, who have resided 
in China for ten years. The president is elected 
by a three-fourths majority of a two-thirds 
quorum of the National Assembly. Yuan Shi- 
kai, who, on February 15, 1912, was declared 
provisional president, was elected on October 
6, 1913, and inaugurated October 10 as the 
first constitutional president, for the term 1913- 
1919, with General Li Yuan-hung as vice-presi- 
dent. The legislature, or parliament, is bi- 
cameral: The upper house consists of 274 
members elected by the provincial assemblies 
and various electoral colleges for six years, one- 
third retiring every two years; the lower house 
consists of 596 members elected by re- 
stricted manhood suffrage. The two chambers 
in joint session as the National Assembly have 
constituent powers. The ministry during the 
first half of the year 1913 was formed in No- 
vember, 1912: Premier and minister of the 
interior, Chao Ping-chuan; foreign affairs, Li- 
ang Yü-hao (later Lu Cheng-hsiang); finance, 
Cheu Hsüeh-hsi; war, Tüan Chih-jui; marine, 
Liu-Kttan-hsiung; education, Fan  Yüan.lien 
(later Chen Chen-hsien); justice, Hsu Shih- 
ying; agriculture and forests, Ch'en Chen-hsien; 
industry and commerce, Liu K'uei-yi; commu- 
nications, Chu Ch'i-ch'ien. On September 8, 
1913, a new ministry was formed and approved 
by both houses of Parliament: Premier, Hsuing 
Hsi-ling; interior, Chu Ch'i-ch'ien; commerce, 
Chang Chien; justice, Liang Chih-chiao; com- 
munications, Chou Tzu-chi; foreign affairs, 
Sun Pao-chi; education, Wang Ta-hsieh; army, 
Tian Chih-jui; navy, Liu Küan-hsiung. 
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THe First NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. A new era 
of peace and progress, of constitutionalism and 
reform, was anticipated when the first National 
Assembly, duly and lawfully elected (see the 
Year Book of 1912), met in Peking to form a 
constitution for the Republic of China. Na- 
tion-wide prayer and festivity attended the sol- 
emn and exceedingly ceremonious opening of 
the Assembly on April 8, 1913. Salutes were 
fired, bands played while 179 senators and 503 
representatives met to congratulate each other, 
and China, upon the happy event. Yuan Shi- 
kai, somewhat fearful for his personal security, 
sent his secretary to read the carefully-worded 
presidential greeting. The sovereign powers 
vested in the government certainly belong to 
the whole body of citizens. . . . To-day all the 
members of the National Assembly are elected 
by the people." Yet they are looked on more 
as advisers than as delegates of the sovereign 
people. “Each can certainly give counsel which 
will be loyal advice to the country. ... The 
good fortune of the people of the flve races 
will daily increase and progress. With one 
heart and with united strength they will estab- 
lish a strong and great republic.” Oratorical 
. prophecies were hardly present facts, however. 
The Parliament was, it is true, elected by the 
“people,” but by a very small minority of the 
population; as the North China Daily News 
observed, “So far as nine-tenths of the people 
are concerned, the election of parliamentary 
representatives means nothing at all.” The 
people of the five races was not yet moved by 
one heart”: North and South were sadly 
estranged and the nation was divided by pro- 
vincial jealousies as well as by class interests. 
As for the legislators, they seemed more anxious 
to secure an effective stage-setting for their 
epoch-making work, to provide themselves with 
salaries, souvenirs, and mementos, to have pic- 
tures of themselves taken, than solicitous about 
the grave problems confronting their country— 
. the establishment of constitutional government, 
the negotiation of loans, the reform of taxa- 
tion, the reclamation of Inner Mongolia and 
Tibet, the establishment of “a strong and great 
republic.” Some of the delegates were desirous 
of reform, but manifested a complete inability 
to decide on immediate and practical reforms. 
The most numerous group, and the group of 
which great things were expected, was the Kuo 
Ming Tang (“All One Brotherhood"), which 
had 252 of the 596 seats in the lower house, 
and 98 of the 274 in the upper house. Ar- 
dently insistent on parliamentary government, 
impatient for “reform” in general, solicitous 
for the industrial and commercial development 
of China, intolerant of anything tainted by the 
old régime, unwilling to submit to foreign finan- 
cial supervision, and obstinately tenacious ‘of 
the shreds of Chinese authority in Mongolia 
and in Tibet, the Kuo Ming Tang bade fair to 
be a powerful force in remaking China. It 
possessed from the outset a predisposition to 
obstinacy, however. Its guiding spirit, Dr. 
Sun Yat Sen, was not a member of Parliament 
and might very easily become impatient with 
slow parliamentary methods and resort to 
revolution. The strength of the Kuo Ming Tang 
was in the south, moreover, where Yuan Shi- 
kai was still distrusted as a friend of the 
Manchus, or else as a possible dictator. Un- 
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fortunately the Kuo Ming Tang was inclined 
to obstruct and oppose instead of cobperating 
with the president. This fact, together with a 
woeful ignorance of parliamentary procedure 
and the frequent lack of a quorum, made it 
almost impossible to accomplish anything. 

THE QUINTUPLE LOAN. The chaotic condi- 
tion of Chinese finances made it imperative to 
negotiate a reorganization loan. The annual 
charge of the foreign debt amounted to about 
$42,500,000; indemnity payments were in ar- 
rears to the extent of some $15,000,000; pay- 
ment was due on large amounts of Republican 
bonds, patriotic bonds, and other pauper; in 
addition funds must be provided for the ad- 
ministration, the army, the navy, and the Man- 
chu pensions. All these difficulties would be 
met temporarily by the proposed international 
loan of $125,000,000, but in order to establish 
an equilibrium between revenue and expendi- 
ture in the future, oniy sweeping reforms would 
suffice. And for these, as well as for the guar- 
anteeing of the payments on the proposed ioan, 
the provinces must consent to higher taxation, 
the treasury must be carefully supervised, tax- 
collection must be reorganized, and economies 
introduced. The great problem was this: 
Would the delegates to the Assembly come pre- 

ared to give their consent? It seemed not. 

rom the first they were opposed to the con- 
ditions of the foreign loan. The sextuple 
group of bankers, formed in February, 1912, 
and representing the United States, Great 
Britain, France Germany, Russia, and Japan, 
had demanded the privilege of supervising the 
expenditure of loan funds and safeguarding the 
collection of the salt gabelle in the interests 
of investors. This privilege, it was complained, 
would give the powers too free a hand in 
Chinese affairs; in protest against it, the new 
administration in the United States ordered 
the American bankers to withdraw from the 
loan agreement on March 19, 1913. The re- 
maining five powers concluded on April 26 a 
loan of $125,000,000 as had been proposed, and 
gained the right to appoint financial advisers 
to the Chinese government. Sir Richard Dane 
(British) was placed in charge of the salt 
gabelle; M. Padoux (French) and M. Konav- 
loff (Russian) of the audit department; and 
Herr Rump (German), of the loan department. 
Sir Richard Dane at once set to work with 
Chinese officials to reorganize the gabelle, and 
late in the year announced that the collection 
of the gabelle was proceeding at the rate of 
$3,000,000 a month—so satisfactorily, indeed, 
that an additional quintuple loan of $125,000,- 
000 was contemplated. On September 29 it 
was announced that Great Britain had with- 
drawn from the flve-power group, and it was 
inaccurately stated that the quintuple agree- 
had fallen to the ground. What really hap- 
pened was that, having achieved their primary 
object of saddling the Chinese government with 
financial “advisers,” the parties to the inter- 
national agreement, which, it will be recalled, 
had bound each to make no Chinese loan with- 
out the consent of all, now declared that hence- 
forth each government would be free to nego- 
tiate non-“ political" loans and obtain indus- 
trial concessions for its own banks. The 
Chinese were delighted at the prospect of eas 
loans, and according to current reports, Bel- 
gian, French, German, and Austrian syndicates 
had already arranged for concession. 
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THE OpposITIoN. The conclusion of the quin- 
tuple loan had been the work of Yuan Shi-kai 
and his ministers, not of the Parliament. And 
now Parliament attempted to cripple the presi- 
dent by refusing to sanction the loan. Not 
only was it indignant at the disregard of its 
authority; the conditions of the loan were hotly 
opposed by the Kuo Ming Tang, and it was 
felt that Yuan had sacrificed Mongolia and 
Tibet to please his. creditors. It was feared, 
moreover, that with his new financial backing 
the provisional president would be unduly 
powerful. It was therefore not surprising that 
the Parliament not only refused the Joan, but 
went on in July to censure the government 
and to impeach the ministers. As a concilia- 
tory measure, Yuan consented td dismiss the 
minister of foreign affairs and the premier. 
But meanwhile serious trouble had been devel- 
oping outside of Parliament. 

Outside of Parliament the loan had been 
bitterly censured, and Dr. Sun Yat Sen had 
declared that it meant the separation of north 
and south. But even more powerful in mould- 
ing public opinion was the Sung Chiao-jen 
murder case. In March, 1913, General Sung 


Chiao-jen, a prominent revolutionary general: 


and an influential member of the Kuo Ming 
Tang, was murdered at Shanghai, at the insti- 
gation of Yuan, so it was rumored. At any 
rate, the government did not proceed against 


the assassin with satisfactory energy, and the 


friends of General Sung openly threatened to 
avenge his death. More trouble was caused by 
the summary execution of Generals Chang 
Ching-wu and Fang Wei. And then governors, 
or tutuhs, of three provinces were dismissed 
for flouting his authority, Yuan said; for pro- 
testing against the murder of Sung Chiao-jen, 
the Kuo Ming Tang alleged. The ex-tutuhs, 
and notably 2 Lieh-chan, joined with other 
malcontents to intrigue against the president. 
THE JULY REBELLION. Realizing that the 
troops in the Yangtse provinces were ready to 


mutiny, Yuan Shi-kai made desperate efforts 
to reduce them while strengthening his loyal. 


northern troops. Early in July mutinous out- 
breaks gave him an excuse to dispatch north- 
ern troops to Shanghai and Kiukiang (on the 
Yangtze-kiang) in the provinces of Kiangsu 
and Kiangsi, respeetively. In the latter place 
a collision between the northern and southern 
troops occurred on July 12. News of the fight 
inflamed the rebellious elements in the southern 
and coastal  provinces—especially Kiangsu, 
Anhwei, Chekiang, Fukien, Kiangsi, Kuang- 
tung, Hunan, and Szechwan. On July 15, Gen- 
eral Huang Hsing was proclaimed by the 
tutuh of Kiangsu to be commander-in-chief of 
a “punitive expedition” against Yuan Shi-kai. 


On July 18 General Chen Chi-mei declared the 


independence of Shanghai. Other places followed 
suit, but, contrary to expectations, the provincial 
governments of Chekiang and Hunan remained 
neutral.  Tutuh Chen Chuing-ming and the 
Provincial Assembly of Kuangtung proclaimed 
independence and issued an interesting indict- 
ment of Yuan. First, he executed Generals 
Chang Ching-wu and Fang-wei. Second, “he 
hired assassins to murder Sung Chiao-jen, and 
when proof was produced, he allowed Hung 
Shih-tso to escape, and arranged for Lin Shi- 
ching and Tsen Ping to be poisoned at Peking.” 
Third, “when the complicity of the government 
in the murder of Sung Chiao-jen was discovered, 
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he tried to suppress protests from the people 
by force and fearing that his funds would not 
be sufficient, he borrowed money from foreign- 
ers against the protest of Parliament.” Fourth, 
“he connived at Russian advances in Mongolia 
and British claims in Tibet, hoping to curry 
favor with those powers when he wanted a 
loan.” Fifth, the budget is unsatisfactory and 
the administration corrupt. Sixth, while dis- 
banding southern troops he daily recruited 
troops in the north. Seventh, “ he bribed the 
members of Parliament so he could rule as 
dictator.” Dr. Sun Yat Sen somewhat tardily 
declared himself for the south, in manifestos 
of July 21. 

It was estimated that the rebel forces aggre- 
ated 82,000 men distributed as follows: Li 

ieh-chun and O Yang-wu, 13,000; Kiangsu 
army, 25,500; -Cantonese army (with some 
rebels from Hunan), 20,000; Anhwei army, 14,- 
000; Fukien army, 10,000. One large body of 
insurrectionaries started towards Peking to 
overthrow Yuan, and crossed the Yangtze River 
on their northward march, but were defeated on 
July 20 on the Shantung border and evacuated 
Hsu Chow-fu before the northern troops. 
Meanwhile the northern forces in the province 
of Kiangsu were consistently victorious and 
soon crushed the rebellion there. Kuangtung 
was only half-heartedly rebellious and its capi- 
tal, Canton, was restored to order in August. 
Within a few weeks of its outbreak the insur- 
rection was confined to Kiangsu province, al- 
though desultory fighting continued in other 
districts, especially in Szechuen. In Kiangsu 
there was severe ñghting at Shanghai, at the 
Woosung forts, and at Nanking. In Shanghai 
the ` northern troops defended the arsenal 
against rebel onslaughts on July 23 and beat 
off night-attacks on succeeding nights. During 
the course of the hostilities foreign marines 
were landed to protect the foreign settlement 
at Shanghai. The ultimate victory of the loy- 
alists at Shanghai was due largely to the as- 
sistance of the navy, the fidelity of the sailors 
having been ensured by a payment of wages 
from funds advanced on the quintuple loan. 
The Woosung forts were stubbornly defended 
by the rebels until August 13. Nanking, how- 
ever, was more strongly garrisoned and with- 
stood the attacks of the northern General 
Chang Hsun throughout the month of August. 
With the fall of Nanking the rebellion prac- 
tically ended. 

THE. APOLOGY TO JAPAN. During the week 
of lawlessness and looting that followed the 
fall of Nanking, three Japanese citizens were 
killed in that city. Reparation was demanded 
by a Japanese note of September 10, after ex- 
cited crowds in Tokio had manifested an alarm- 
ingly bellicose spirit. The Japanese demands 
were everywhere commented upon for their 
séverity: The Japanese government, and espe- 
eially General Chang Hsun must apologize, the 
offending soldiers must be punished, General 
Chang's troops must deflle before the Japanese 
consulate in Nanking, and indemnities must be 
paid. The Chinese government complied, but 
General Haun, with a fine regard for his own 
dignity, prolonged the excitement by refusing 

s. Finally, on September 28, 
after a Japanese squadron had been dispatched 
to inspire him with contrition, he offered apol- 
ogies, and later sent his soldiers to present arms 
before the Japanese consulate. Several Chinese 
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soldiers were publicly executed as the probable 
murderers of the three Japanese. The whole 
affair gave an unfortunate stimulus to anti- 
Japanese feelings in China. It was generally 
believed that Japanese aid had been given the 
rebels in the recent insurrection, and rumors 
to that effect received credence despite Japan’s 
Official denials. It was well known, moreover, 
that popular sentiment in Japan was heartily 
on the side of the south, and lent moral if 
not material encouragement to the enemies of 
Yuan Shi-kai. Dr. Sun Yat Sen was exceed- 
ingly popular with the Japanese, and other 
rebel leaders, with pric.s on their heads, were 
allowed to find refuge in Japan. It was there- 
fore not entirely without reason that Japan’s 
exacting demands in the Nanking case were 
denounced in China. 

THe New CABINET. Shortly before the out- 
break of rebellion, the Chao Ping-chuan min- 
istry had been attacked by Parliament, and 
two of the cabinet had resigned. The most 


radical members of the Kuo Ming Tang had 
left Peking and joined the insurrectionary 
forces, while the moderates had remained 


and attempted to make peace with Yuan 
Shi-kai. The president 
their overtures and allowed Parliament to 
choose a premier. On July 23 the lower house 
elected Hsuing Hsi-ling by a vote of 260 to 180, 
and the choice was confirmed a week later in 
the Upper House by 124 to 72. Hsuing Hsi- 
ling encountered at difficulties in selecting 
& cabinet, but at last, on September 8, he an- 
nounced the following appointments: Com- 
merce, Chang Chien; justice, Liang Chih- 
chiao; communications, Chou Tzu-chi; forei 
affairs, Sun Pao-chi; education, Wan a- 
hsieh; army, Tuan Chih-jui; navy, Liu sree 
hsiung; interior, Chu Ch’i-ch’ien. The cabinet, 
although drawn from the Chinputang, or gov- 
ernment party, was accepted by substantial 
majorities in both houses, for its members 
were mostly men of moderate views and wide 
experience. Hsuing Hsi-ling himself, a native 
of Hunan province, had the reputation of a 
scholar, an able statesman, and an ardent re- 
former. His administration was opened aus- 
piciously by a declaration of amnesty to peni- 
tent ex-rebels, and his programme betokened 
enthusiasm and energy. Poverty in the lower 
Yangtse valley would be alleviated by the es- 
tablishment of workhouses for the indigent, 
the assistance of merchants, the promotion of 
agriculture, and the prohibition of gambling. 
The army would be deprovincialized by the 
creation of nine military districts; thus the 
danger of provincial secession would be re- 
moved. Finance would be reformed by cutting 
down the number of useless officials, by re- 
ducing military expenditure, by increasing the 
land, poll stamp, and title-deed taxes, by re- 
organizing the government timber business, 
and by raising the customs tariff. Before the 
end of the year he had turned hundreds of 
unnecessary government employes out of office. 
THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. Meantime a 
committee of both houses of Parliament had 
been drafting a constitution. The work was 
as yet incomplete, but anxiety to hasten the 
election of a constitutional president—an in- 
dispensable condition for recognition by the 
powers—led the Assembly to adopt the articles 
relative to the presidency in September. The 
French system was followed in a general way, 
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the president being chosen in joint session of 
the houses of Parliament. His term was fixed 
as six instead of seven years, however, and a 
three-quarters vote instead of a majority was 
required for election. The requirements of a 
three-quarters vote of a two-thirds quorum was 
criticised as too exacting, and would probably 
work badly in a close contest. The president 
must be forty years of age and ten years resi- 
dent in China, and would not be eligible for 
immediate reélection. In accordance with 
these provisions, the National Assembly—or 
joint session of Parliament—met on October 6 
to elect a president and vice-president. The 
result was a foregone conclusion; nevertheless, 
it was not until the third ballot was taken 
that Yuan Shi-kai received the requisite 
three-quarters vote. The vote stood: For 
Yuan Shi-kai, 507; for Li Yuan-hung, 179; 
total, 686. Subsequently Li Yuan-hung was 
elected as vice-president. Almost immediately 
the members of the diplomatic corps at Peking 
hastened to recognize the republic. A few 
days later, on October 10, Yuan Shi-kai ceased 
to be provisional president and was inaug- 
urated as president. 

THE Kvo MING TANG AND THE CONSTITU- 
TION. As we have already noted in connection 
with the presidential election, a part of the 
constitution was adopted in September by the 
National Assembly. The committee which 
prepared the draft constitution was composed 
of 30 members of each house of Parliament, 
and held its inaugural session on July 12. Of 
the 60 committeemen, 32 owed allegiance to 
the Kuo Ming Tang, 17 to the Chinputang, and 
11 to the Kinghotang. The majority reported 
& draft constitution of 113 articles in Septem- 
ber. As was to be expected, the proposed con- 
stitution vested practically all powers in Par- 
liament and would have made Yuan Shi-kai a 
mere flgure-head without the right even nom- 
inally to select his ministers. Freedom of 
speech, press, residence, and worship were 
guaranteed. In connection with the latter it 
may be remarked that a considerable agitation 
for the establishment of Confucianism as a 
state religion was countervailed by the efforts 
of devotees of other religions (Taoism, Mo- 
hammedanism, Buddhism) and the protests of 
Christian missionaries. It was on the ques- 
tion of presidential powers that the constitu- 
tion shipwrecked. Quite naturally and not 
unjustifiably Yuan insisted on a strong execu- 
tive, and offered three amendments relative to 
(1) the determination of the administrative 
system; (2) the appointment of foreign min- 
isters; and (3) the treaty-making power. 
Vice-president Li Yuan-hung urged that the min- 
istry should not be responsible to Parliament, 
since the ablest men would be willing to serve 
one master, the president, but not many mas- 
ters in the Parliament. nevertheless the Kuo 
Ming Tang persisted. Just at this time sev- 
eral telegrams were discovered which revealed 
the treasonable correspondence of Kuo Ming 
Tang parliamentarians with the leaders of the 
July rebellion. The discovery furnished Yuan 
with a convenient excuse for doing away with 
his stubborn opponents. On November 5 he 
issued three mandates gountersigned by the 
premier and the minister of the interior, dis- 
solving the Kuo Ming Tang, and unseating its 
members of Parliament—252 of the 596 mem- 
bers of the lower house and 98 of the 274 in 
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the upper house. The step was a bold one, but 
it succeeded—at least for the time being. 
confident was the president that on November 
24 he dispensed with martial law in Peking. 
THE CounciL. Parliament could now no 
longer obtain a quorum and was forced to ad- 
journ until alternates should fill the vacant 
seats. In the meantime about 300 members 
continued to meet about once a week to dis- 
cuss the situation. Yuan Shi-kai did not in- 
tend to interrupt constitution- making, how- 
ever. A new body was called, or rather an 
old body, the Central Administrative Council 
(Heingchen Huiyi) under a new name. The 
Political Council (Chentzu Huiyi) met first 
on December 15. It consisted of 8 members of 
the presidential secretariat, two representa- 
tives of the cabinet, one of each of the nine 
ministries, four from Mongolia, four from 
Tibet, and two from each province—in all, 71. 
The council was to discuss the appointment of 
another council to draft a constitution, and 
was to advise the government on administra- 
tive measures. The new draft constitution 
would then be submitted for ratification to the 
National Assembly. 
Russia AND Moncorra. The Mongolian 
5 discussed at length in previous YEAR 
KS, continued to agitate Russo-Chinese re- 
lations. It will be recalled that on October 
21, 1912, a Russo-Mongolian agreement had 
been signed at Urga, by which Russia agreed 
to “assist Mongolia to maintain the autono- 
mous régime which she has established, as also 
the right to have her national army, and to 
admit neither the presence of Chinese troops 
in her territory nor the colonization of her 
land by the Chinese.” The privileges conceded 
in return by Mongolia and defined more par- 
ticularly in the protocol of November 3, 1912, 
gave Russians a free hand in the sphere of 
trade, exempted Russian merchants from the 
payment of customs dues, entitled Russians to 
the protection of Russian consular courts, and 
allowed them to establish “factories” or 
trading settlements. All this applied to Outer 
Mongolia, but might easily be extended to Inner 
Mongolia. The endeavor of the Russian gov- 
ernment to in recognition for the Urga 
agreement and protocol was the central fact 
of the year’s diplomacy. On May 28 a draft 
treaty was submitted to the Chinese Parlia- 
ment whereby China would recognize the pre- 
viously-existing autonomy of Outer Mongolia, 
and the Russian commercial privileges in that 
province, would refrain from colonizing Mon- 
olia, and would accept Russia as a mediator 
in dealing with Mongolia. Russia, on the 
other hand, would recognize both Inner and 
Outer Mongolia as integral parts of China. 
Such an agreement was by no means accept- 
able to patriotic Chinamen, and the Parlia- 
ment temporized until on July 13 a Russian 
note informed the Chinese government that ne- 
gotiations were now broken off as a result of 
a lack of frankness on the part of China. 
China must recognize the Urga convention and 
protocol before negotiations could be resumed. 
Almost at the same time, a brigade of Russian 
railway guards and three batteries of Russian 
artillery were moved to Tsitsihar in the prov- 
ince of Heilungkiang as a protest against the 
Russophobe policy of the tutuh of that prov- 
ince. Intimidated, the Chinese government 
hastily dismissed the tutuh in question and 
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made reparation for losses sustained by Rus- 


So sian traders. It was quite evident that Russia 


would listen to no remonstrances as far as 
Mongolia was concerned, and on November 5 
a Russo-Chinese treaty of five articles was 
signed. As in the proposed treaty Russia rec- 
ized Chinese suzerainty over Mongolia; 
China recognized the autonomy of Outer Mon- 
lia. 
E China was to have representatives in Mon- 
golian trade centres; Russia was privileged to 
establish consular guards (1000 men or less). 
Subsequently, on December 12, the Russian 
minister in Peking created a sensation by pro- 
posing that all foreign troops should be with- 
drawn from northern China. 

The hostilities between Chinese and Mon- 
golian troops in eastern Mongolia continued 
throughout 1913, but were of little significance. 
During the greater part of the year a body of 
several thousands of Mongols was operating in 
a region about 300 miles from Kalgan, that is, 
within 300 miles of the Great Wall, and re- 
peatedly defeated the Chinese forces. 

TIBET. Chinese troops were also unsuccess- 
ful in eastern Tibet and the expeditions sent 
out against the Tibetans by the tutuh of 
Szechwan were dismal failures. The status of 
Tibet was discussed in November at a tri- 
lateral conference at Simla between China, 
Tibet, and Great Britain. From Simla the 
conference was adjourned to Delhi. The nego- 
tiations seemed to be hopelessly obstructed by 
the refusal of the Chinese delegate, Ivan Chen, 
to concede the Tibetan demands that (1) the 
complete autonomy of Tibet should be recog- 
nized, (2) no Chinese officials of any descrip- 
tion should be stationed in Tibet, and (3) 
large indemnities should be paid for the dam- 
age done by Chinese troops to ecclesiastical 
and other property in Tibet. 

THE Oprom Trarric. The friction between 
the Chinese and British governments over the 
opium traffic was not lessened by the presence 
in Great Britain of a Chinese anti-opium or- 
ator. At the beginning of the year there were 
in Honkong and Shanghai accumulated stocks 
of Indian opium to the value of $51,250,000. 

Anxious to prevent the sale of opium in 
China, the Chinese government offered to pay 
the cost of reshipping the opium to other mar- 
kets; the offer was refused, however. In jus- 
tifieation of the refusal, it was pointed out 
that some opium was still grown in China; 
that if the Chinese were patient, the Indian 
opium trade would probably be suppréssed in 
1917 in accordance with the convention of May, 
1911; and that the bankers interested in the 
opium held in Chinese ports could not afford to 
sell it at lower prices elsewhere. The situation 
grew more and more unpleasant: The British 
minister threatened to inform his government 
that mere diplomacy was no longer of any use. 
Nothing come of the threat, however, and on 
December 24 the Chinese government issued a 
half-hearted mandate enjoining treaty- ob- 
servance upon provincial authorities. See fur- 
ther under seetion Industries. 

CHINESE IMMIGRATION. 
GRATION AND EMIGRATION. 

CHOLERA. See VITAL STATISTICS. 

CHORAL SOCIETIES. See Music. 

CHOSEN. See Korea. 

CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR, Unrren So- 
CIETY or. An interdenominational society for 


See IMMI- 
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n le, founded in Portland, Me, in 
1899.4 Conventions of the society are held bi- 
ennially. The 26th convention was held at Los 
Angeles on July 10, 1913. The membership of 
the society is about 4,000,000, and about 
80,000 different societies. The officers in 1912 
were as follows: President, Frances E. Clark, 
D.D.; general secretary, William Shaw; edi- 
torial secretary, Amos R. Wells; treasurer, 
H. N. Lathrop; interstate secretary, Karl 
Lehman. 

CHRISTIANS. The denomination known 
as Christian originated in 1794 in Virginia and 
North Carolina. Independent movements in 
New England (1800) and Kentucky (1804) on 
similar lines were merged with that of the 
South. The founders rejected creeds and “ un- 
scriptural” names as perpetuating division. 
They stood for the Bible as their only rule of 
faith, with liberty of interpretation for the 
individual believer. Christian character was 
taught as the basis of fellowship, no doctrinal 
or ceremonial tests being required. In form 
of government they are congregational, but the 
ehurches are united in conferences and con- 
ventions for coüperative effort. The highest 
representative body is the American Christian 
Convention, made up for the most part of dele- 
gates from the conferences. This organization 
has supervision of the general work of the de- 
nomination. 

School maintained by the denomination are 
Union Christian College in Indiana, Defiance 
College in Ohio, Starkey Seminary in New 
York, Elon College and Franklinton Christian 
College (colored) in North Carolina, Palmer 
College and Weaubleau College in Missouri, 
and Sireh College in Wyoming. It has one 
theological school, the Christian Biblical In- 
stitute in Ohio. Mission work is carried on in 
Japan, Porto Rico, and continental United 
States and Canada. Periodicals are the Her- 
ald of Gospel Liberty, published in Dayton, 
Ohio; The Chrietian Sun, in North Carolina; 
and the Christian Vanguard, at Toronto, Can- 
ada. A monthly magazine, The Ohristian 
Missionary, is published in the interest of 
missions. There is a home for aged Christian 
ministers at Lakemont, N. Y., and an orphan- 
age at Elon College, N. C. The latest statis- 
tics give the membership as 104,027, 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. See RELIGIOUS 
DENOMINATIONS. 

Winston. See Great Burr. 
AIN, Home Rule Bill, Conference or War, Navy, 
and passim. 

CHURCH PEACE LEAGUE. See ARBITRA- 
TION, INTERNATIONAL. 

CHURCH STATISTICS. See RELIGIOUS 
DENOMINATIONS. 

CIGARS AND CIGARETTES. See To- 
BACCO. 

CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
See Music. 

CITRUS FRUITS. See HORTICULTURE. 

CITY BUDGET. See MUNICIPAL GOVERN- 


MENT. 

CITY CHARTERS. See Mumme AL. Gov- 
ERNMENT. 

CITY MANAGER PLAN. See MUNICIPAL 
GovERNMENT. 

CITY PLANNING. The city planning move- 
ment continued to grow, in all parts of the 
world. Improvements to the plans of existing 
cities were being proposed on every hand, and 
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here and there portions of these improvements 
aré being carried out. More rarely, the build- 
ing of a new industrial town or the founding 
of a State capital, de novo, as for the common- 
wealth of Austria, gives occasion for laying out 
an entirely new city. 


Most of the replanning of cities was still 
being done by civic organizations and had not 
got beyond the paper-plan stage. A number of 


cities, fortunately, now have permanent city 
planning commissions, though these are mostly 
advisory in character. Such commissions were 
made compulsory for all cities and the larger 
towns of Massachusetts, in 1913, and permissive 
legislation for their organization was granted 
in a few other States. General societies for the 
promotion of city planning were formed durin 
the year in the United States, Canada, iod 
Great Britain, and City Planning Exhibits were 
held at home and abroad. Important constitu- 
tional amendments authorizing excess condem- 
nation are outlined farther on. 

Before passing in review some of the chief 
city planning events of the year, the broadening 
of the scope and meaning of the modern city- 

lanning movement needs to be realized. It no 
onger concerns itself merely with the street 
plans of a city and the grouping of parks, play- 
grounds, and public buildings in their proper 
relation to each other. It now includes trans- 
portation facilities by land and water, with their 
proper terminals, water supply, sewerage, sur- 
face drainage, lighting, and a score of other 
public services which supply the needs, and 
make for the comfort, convenience, welfare, and 
uplift of the citizens. It also includes various 
sesthetic features. As a rule, however, these 
are best brought out by making each element 
in the city plan the best possible expression of 
the service it is designed to render, leaving 
adornment to come as a crowning grace to 
natural beauty. Had this principle been fol- 
lowed in all city planning reports and less em- 
phasis been laid upon the “city beautiful,” a 
larger percentage of the plans thus far made 
would have got beyond paper. Where a city 
already has all or a greater part of the utilities, 
the main tack of city planning should be such 
rearranging as will remedy defects due to a 
lack of foresight or skill, and an effort to bring 
all the elements into a harmonious whole, not 
overlooking esthetics nor the amenities of city 
life, nor the individuality of the city and its 
people. 

REPORTS, PLANS, AND COMMISSIONS. A fairly 
complete list of places for which city planning 
studies and reports had been made in the last 
decade, with the date of the report, by whom 
made, and for whom (association or public offi- 
cials) made, is given herewith. The list in- 
cludes 62 places. The distribution of the re- 
ports by years is as follows: Date not given, 
12; 1902, 1; 1903, 2; 1904, 2; 1905, 2; 1900, 
4; 1907, 5; 1908, 3; 1909, 8; 1910, 4; 1911, 12; 
1912, 5; 1913, 4. 

Some of the reports cover an extensive remod- 
eling of the whole city plan and others relate 
only to elements of the plan, such as parks 
or civic centres. 

According to a paper by Flavell Shurtleff, read 
before the City Planning Conference, April, 
1913, the following 18 cities then had city plan- 
ning commissions: 

Hartford, 1907*; Milwaukee, ? t; Chicago, 
1909 f; Baltimore, 1910*; Detroit, 19101; 
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Newark, 1911*; St. Louis, 19111; Cleveland, 
1911 t; Jersey City, 1911*; Pittsburgh, 1911*; 
Philadelphia, 1911 1; Salem, Mass. 19111; 
Lincoln, Neb., 19111; Trenton, N. J., 1912*; 
Cincinnati, 1913 t; Scranton, Pa., 1913*; Sche- 
nectady, 1913 1; Paducah, 1913 f. In Canada, 
9 cities had city-planning commissions early in 
1913, as follows: Calgary, Edmonton, Leth- 
bridge, Regina, Saskatoon, Winnipeg. See also 
Statement further on under sub-head, General 
Legislation. 

New INDUSTRIAL CiTIES. Either commercial 
or humane reasons, or the two combined, have 
led to the building of immense industrial plants 
and with them cities of considerable size in 
what were formerly unoccupied areas. A well- 
known American example is Gary, Ind., built in 
and since 1906 by the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. A brief, popular description of the 
new industrial town of Torrance, Cal., between 
Los Angeles and the seacoast, may be found 
in The American City for October, 1913. More 
detailed technical descriptions of the city itself 
appeared in Engineering News of October 30, 
1913. The new industrial coal mining town of 
Kincaid, III., construction of which was begun 
in 1913, was also described in Engineering News 
of January 8, 1914. 

Civic CENTRES, or carefully planned groups 
of public buildings, have been more or less defi- 
nitely planned during the past few years for 
& number of cities, and the plans have been 
partly or wholly carried out in a few cases. 
Among the cities reported as having civic centre 
plans are Akron, Ohio; Cedar Rapids, Ia.; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Denver, Col.; Hamilton, Ohio; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Wilwaukee, Wis.; San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; Springfield, Mass.; Toledo, Ohio; 
Waterbury, Conn. 

In December, 1913, Springfield, Mass., dedi- 
cated a new city hall and municipal auditorium, 
together with a monumental clock tower placed 
between the two. Denver acquired the larger 
part of the area for a civic centre, well set in 
publie grounds, the whole adjoining the existing 
capitol grounds. Looking from the latter across 
Broadway, one will see a plaza, then a sunken 

arden with a formal grove on either side. 

eyond the garden there will be a lawn, 
flanked on one side by a library building, already 
erected, and on the other by an art building. 
The plan calls for closing the vista by a munici- 
pal building. 

THE AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL PLAN. An account 
of the competition for the new capital of the 
commonwealth of Australia, at Canberra, New 
South Wales, was given in the article, CITY 
PLANNING, in the 1912 Year Book, and the 
prize plan of Walter Burley Griffin, of Chicago, 
was there reproduced. After the result of the 
competition was announced, all the plans re- 
ceived were most unfortunately referred to a 
departmental board, to make up a composite 
plan from the best elements of each. Disinter- 
ested experts declared that the result was the 
hodge-podge that might have been expected. In 
1913 Mr. Griffin was invited to go to Australia 
to confer with the authorities there. This gave 
rise to hopes that Mr. Griffin would be given 
the opportunity to work out his plan with such 
modifications as might be determined upon after 


“Ss Created by legislation. f Created by city 
ordinance. 
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an actual visit to the site and conference with 
the Australian officials. 

THE NEW CAPITAL OF INDIA. The removal 
of the capital of India from Calcutta to Delhi, 
sanctioned by the British Parliament in 1912, 
was followed by a series of reports by the Delhi 
town planning committee, printed in India and 
dated London, 1913. 

GENERAL LEGISLATION. The Massachusetts 
legislature of 1913 made it mandatory for every 
city of the commonwealth (nearly 35) and every 
town of more than 10,000 by the last preceding 
Federal or State census, to create a “planni 
board whose duty it shall be to make carefu 
studies of the resources, possibilities and needs 
of the city or town, particularly with reference 
to conditions which may be injurious to the 
public health or otherwise injurious, in and 
about rented dwellings, and to make plans for 
the development of the municipality with special 
reference to the proper housing of its people.” 
(Chap. 494, Mass. Laws of 1913.) 

The New York legislature of 1913 authorized 
(chap. 699) cities and villages to appoint plan- 
ning commissions, and the Pennsylvania leg- 
islature (bill 406) made it mandatory for each 
city of the third class (more than 20) to create 
a city planning department in charge of a 
city planning commission. The Pennsylvania 
legislature also created the Philadelphia sub- 
urban metropolitan planning district (bill 226) 
with authority to propose various improve- 
ments, the adoption of which is optional with 
the several municipalities in the district. 

The province of Alberta, Canada, passed a 
town planning act in 1913, which appears to 
give both the several municipalities and the 
administrative branch of the provincial gov- 
ernment more power over city planning than 
has yet been granted in the United States. 

EXCESS NDEMNATION. Constitutional 
amendments were adopted by poplar vote in 
New York, Ohio, and Wisconsin, in 1913, mak- 
ing possible the adoption of excess condemna- 
tion, or the compulsory taking more land than 
is needed for public improvements, with the 
privilege of subsequent sale. Massachusetts led 
in this movement by a constitutional amendment 
adopted by popular vote in 1911. 

REGULATION OF  BuiLpiNG  HxraHTS. A 
heights of building commission was created 
by the board of estimate and apportionment 
of New York City early in 1913, and made pub- 
lic some of the results of its studies, at the 
close of the year. Numerous maps and dia- 
grams showing actual conditions in New York 
City were prepared and detailed recommenda- 
tions for limiting building heights were made. 
A maximum height of 300 feet at the street 
line was recommended, but with permissible ex- 
cesses in case of set-backs from the street 
line and with no height limit for towers not 
covering more than 25 per cent. of the total 
area of the lot. It is reported that the com- 
mittee found that the Woolworth building 
(750 feet high) is from 670 to 685 feet higher 
than the maximum limit for buildings in Lon- 
don, Berlin, Paris, Rome, and Stockholm. The 
maximum building heights permitted by ordi- 
nance in some of the largest cities of the United 
States is given as follows: Milwaukee, 225 
feet; Chicago, Cleveland, Erie, Fort Wayne, In- 
dianapolis, Newark, 200 feet; Baltimore, 175; 
Portland, Ore., 160; Los Angeles, 150; Boston, 
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ALPHABETICAL List oy CITIES ror WEICH CITY PLANNING REPORTS Have BEEN MADE 


Year Place 
goes Atlantic City, N. J.... 
timore, Md........ 
2911 Bangor, Me............ 
1912 Billerica, Mass........ š 
2911 Binghamton, N. Y..... 
1909-128 Boston, Mass.. 2 2 2222260 
999 Boulder Col «9999999929009 
* Rapids, | pd 
1911 Chattanooga, Tenn. 
1906-18 Chicago, 6 6 6 6 „6 „„ 
1903 88 3 
1904 Cohoes es sd 
1912 Colorado £ S : Col. new 
1906 Columb Que 
COD Q. ee@tmeeaeenen ode 
1911 Dallas, Texas.. m 
1906 Denver, —— À—— saws 
8 Des Moines, Ia......... 
esoo Detroit, Mich % % % „„ „% „% 0 
1913 Dobbs Ferry, N. Y... 
2907 Dubuque, FOS bi ˙ wera 
LAO d rie. Pa LE E E E „ 99 99 99 9999 
1909 Fayetteville, Ind...... . 
1909 Fort Wayne, 8 dn è 
owes Gien Ridge, N. J..... ‘ 
Grand Rapids, ` Mich... 
1907 Greenville, 8. C........ 
3909 Hartford, Conn......... 
m Houston, Texas...... ne 
1911 Jersey City, N. J..... n 
1913 Kirksville ........ $us 
Los Angeles, CaL..... 
ON Madison, Wis.......... 
1911 Milwaukee, Wis....... 
1911 Minneapolis, Minn...... 
1909 Montclair, N. J........ 
1911 Newark, N. A UE 
aisi New Haven, Conn..... 
1913 Newport. R. I.......... 
1903-11 New York D. N. Y.. 
1906 Oakland, ale dais M 
1907 Ogdensbu ure, N 
1911 Philadelphia, bas 3 
1911-13 Pittsburgh, Pa. eee . 
deris Portland, Ore......... . 
1910 Providence, R TL. :::. 
1913 Raleigh, N. Q.......... 
1910 Reading, . 
1907 Roanoke, Va.......... 
1911 Rochester, N. Y....... 
Mas St. Joseph, Me boue M 
1907 St. Louis, Mo......... é 
1906 St. Paul, Minn....... > 
1912 Salem, Mass 8 ; 
1908 San Diego, Cal........ » 
1909 San José, Cal. s 
1905 San Francisco, Gal. 
1909 Santa Barbara, Cal. 
1912 Santa Fé, N. MM 
aces Schenectady, N. Y.... 
1911 Seattle, Wash..... 8 
1902 Washington, D. CO. 
1910 Watertoo, DG PE 


By whom 


. Municipal Art Society........ 
Civic Improvement Committe. 
Warren H. Manning et al...... » 
Charles Mulford Robinson...... 
6 Imp’m’t Com. 
Metropolitan Plan Com'sion 
Charles Mulford Robinson. Wa. 
John Nollen 
(1906) D. H. Burnham and Ed- 
ward H. Bennett......c.cccece 
(1911) Chicago Plan Commission 
(1913) Charles H. Walker....... 
of Bu pervisors. . „„ 
Public Im e Commission 
Charles Mulford Robinson....... 
lsey & Gul. 
can Commission 
e E. Kessler in eee 
ries Mulford Robinson...... 
44911 Art Commission 


Geo. B. Ford and E. P. "Goodrich 


Charles Mulford Robinson..... ^s 
Charles Mulford Robinson...... 8 
Charles Mulford Robinson $ 
John Nollen 
Arnod W. Brunner and John 
M. Carrére...... v VES vive) sv 
Kelsey & Guild.................. 
Carrére & Hastings, under City 
Pn Commission 
Civic E us Commission 
3 . Goodrich and G. B. 


civic h im rovement League..... 
ulford Robinson and 
8 Art See 
F. L. Olmstead and John 
Knowlton 
(1909-10) Metropolitan Park Cm. 
Civic Commission.............. » 
John Nollen 


„ „„ „„ „% EE 


G. P. Ford and E. P. Goodrich 
Committee on Civic Art & Arch. 
Frederick L. Ford.......... awe 
Charles Frederick Puff......... 
Frederick Law Olmstead...... ` 
Art Commission 
Congestion of Population Com. 
Fifth Avenue Commission...... 
]mprovement Commission...... 
Finance Department........... " 
Charles Mulford Robinson...... 
Charles Mulford Robinson...... 

'88) Art Jur gg 

ureau of Surveys 


City Planning Commission..... 
Bion J. Arnold, John R. Free- 
man, Fred’k Law Olmstead.. 


e — ¶‚— ¶‚ o 


John K. Freeman and East Side 


Approach Commission 
Charles Mulford Robinson 
John Nolen. e e %% ese „es ee . 
John Nolen........ 


Arnold W. Brunner, Fred ic Law 
Olmstead, Bion J. Arnold. 


Reports of Committees n 
Capitol Approaches Commission 
City Plans Commission......... 
John Nolen............... ecco : 
Charles Mulford Robinson...... 
D. H. Burnham and E. H. Ben- 
nett €0«909€060909€9*9*790290€97*9*97299 6 E 00 
(1906) Marsden Manson........ 
Charles Mulford Robinson 
City Planning Board............ 
Municipal Plans Commission 
and Virgil G. Bogne, Engr.. 
Senate Committee on 
‘District of Columbia....... we 
Charles Mulford Robinson P 


To whom 
Mercantile Press Club ^^^? 


Mayor and City Council 
Board of Parks 


Commerclal Club 
Text Book for Public Schools 
Mayor and Board of Pub. Serv. 


Art Commission 
Civic League 
Mayor 

Park Board 

Art Commission 
Village 


Joint Sele of Three Clubs 


Park Commission 
Civic Improvement Association 
Borough Imporvement Com'tee 


Municipal League 


*€99*06(9000900600€0€09909090090290009090509089 


Mayor 


City Planning Commission 


0 SE 6 SE SE **90€69999000€00€00999090€0000090 


Municipal Art Commission 

City Plan Commission 

Board of Trade 

Mayor and Chairman of Alder- 
manic Approach Committee 

R. Sherwall, Chief Engineer 

Department Public Works 

Newport Improvement Asso'n. 


Department of Public Works 


Civic Commission 


City Council 
Civic Dept. of Woman's Club 


Women's Civic Betterm" t Club 


Civic League 
Civic Improvement Committee 
Common Council @eee0eese (E EEEE EJ] 
Mayor and City Council 


Art League 

Association for Improvement 
and Adornment of San Fran- 
cisco 

Mayor and Committee 


U. 8. Senate 
Civic Society 
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Charleston (S. C.), Manchester (N H.), Salt 
Lake City, Scranton, Worcester, 125; Provi- 
dence (R. I.), 120. 

SOCIETIES, CONFERENCES, AND EXHIBITIONS. 
The National Conference on City Planning was 
held at Chicago in May, 1913; the first Cana- 
dian Housing and Town Planning Congress at 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, in July, 1913; and the 
first Massachusetts City and Town Planning 
Conference at Boston, in November, 1913, un- 
der the auspices of the governor and the home- 
stead commission. An international town 
planning conference was held at Ghent durin 
the year, an international garden cities an 
town planning association was organized in 
London, and tentative plans were made for a 
conference, if possible at Letchworth, in July, 
1914; and late in the year a British town- 
planning institute was organized in London. 
City planning exhibits were held at the Ghent 
conference, while in New York City, in Novem- 
ber, there was a city planning exhibition, un- 
der the joint auspices of the city of New York 
and the Merchants’ Association of New York 
City. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. A “Select List of Works Re- 
lating to City Planning and Allied Topics” 
was issued by the New York Public Library 
in October, 1913. It included some 600 refer- 
ences to other bibliographies, periodicals giving 
attention to city planning, and books, reports, 
and articles on the subject. See also MUNICI- 
PAL GOVERNMENT. 

CIVIC ASSOCIATION, American. A body 
organized in 1904 for the purpose of the culti- 
vation of higher ideals of civic life and beauty 
in America, the promotion of city, town, and 
neighborhood improvement, the preservation and 
development of landscape, and the advancement 
of outdoor art. The association has directed 
special attention to the importance of com- 
prehensive city planning, and as kindred to this 
subject such other activities as the creation, 
development, and maintenance of parks and 
boulevards; the wise planting and care of trees, 
the elimination of the smoke, billboard, and 
house-fly nuisances; the organization of adults 
and children in the working group for civic 
improvement. During the summer of 1913, in 
the extension of its service to American com- 
mittees, a group of members visited European 
countries for the purpose of studying the civic 
advance and the methods adopted in those coun- 
tries for efficient administration. Four weeks 
were spent in German cities, one week in Paris, 
and one in London. During the early months 
of the year, the activities of the association 
were largely directed to securing from Congress 
a continuation of the necessary protection of 
Niagara Falls, due to the approaching termina- 
tion of the Burton bill, which limited the diver- 
sion of water for commercial purposes, from the 
American Falls. Later in the year at the regu- 
lar session of Congress, renewed efforts on the 
part of the association were taken up to secure 
a re&nactment of the terms of the Burton bill. 
The association has led in the national move- 
ment for the protection of national parks 
in which it has continued its recommendation 
.first proposed at its convention in 1910 for the 
creation of a national parks service. As a 
specific endeavor in behalf of the parks, the 
association codperated actively for the preserva- 
tion of the Hetch-Hetchy Valley, and opposed 
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Francisco to create a storage reservoir in the 
valley for a domestic water supply. 

CIVIC CENTRES. See CITY PLANNING. 

. CIVIC FEDERATION, NarioNAL. The 14th 
annual meeting of the federation was held in 
New York City on December 11 and 12. The 
Programme included reports from the various 
epartments of the federation on many impor- 
tant propositions of national interest. A de- 
partment on compensation for industrial ac- 
cidents and their prevention; the food and 
drug department; a welfare department; the 
woman's department; the department of in- 
dustrial mediation laws; the department on 
the regulation of municipal utilities; the de- 
partment on the regulation of industrial cor- 
porations, and the department on industrial 
economies. The department on compensation 
for industrial accidents, and their prevention, 
had during the year a commission of six men 
who made a study of the actual results of the 
roux of the various forms of compensation 
acts. The commission confined its work to the 
States where & compensation law has been im 
effect for at least a year. These States include 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Michigan, Ohio, Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington. The report of the commission contained 
the results of a questionnaire sent to 25,000 
employers in these States, who have either ac 
cepted the acts or who have refused to do so. 
The views of the worKing men themselves either 
through their unions or as individuals, was also 
included in the report. In the light of the 
information secured by this commission, the 
model workmen’s compensation bill of the Na- 
tional Civie Federation, will be  redrafted. 
One session of the meeting was devoted to the 
construction of the drug department. An ex- 
pert committee was making investigations into 
this problem during the year. The department 
on industrial mediation laws reported a model 
State mediation bill. The department on regu- 
lation of municipal utilities reported a pro- 
posed model bill for the regulation by the State 
of street railways, gas, electric light, and other 
municipal utilities. The department on regula- 
tion of industrial corporations presented a pro- 
posed bill supplementing the "Sherman anti- 
trust act." 

The woman's department reported on its 
various activities in its different branches. The 
development of the year in welfare work, which 
has been specially important among large cor- 
porations, were a part of the report of the 
welfare department. This department proposed 
the establishment of a permanent exhibit to 

ee employers, standards that may be fol- 
owed. 

CIVIL SERVICE. The total number of 
competitive positions under the federal civil 
service on June 30, 1912, was 395,460. Of 
these, 61,388 were excepted and non-competitive 
5 and 59,423 were unclassified positions. 

he positions fllled by presidential appointment 
numbered 10,397. The largest number of po- 
sitions under the eivil service were held by 
fourth-class postmasters. Of these there were 
14,169 holding competitive positions and 36,332 
holding non-competitive positions. In the rural 
free delivery service were 43,006 holding com- 
petitive positions and one thousand holding non- 
competitive positions. In the post offices ex- 
cept fourth-class postmasters, there were 77,559 


the granting of a permit to the city of San holding competitive positions, 2413 non-com- 
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petitive, and 13,263 unclassified. In the rural 
mail service were 17,404 competitive positions, 
121 non-competitive, and seven unclassified. In 
the State Department were 7572 positions un- 
der the civil service, in the Department of the 
Interior 5056, in the Department of Commerce 
2590, in the Department of Agriculture 3404, 
the Government Printing Office 3942. These 
were all employed in the Federal offices in Wash- 
ington. The total number of employes in the 
government offices in Washington was 32,368. 

PRESIDENT WILSON’S ADMINISTRATION AND 
THE CIVIL Service. [t was well known from 
President Wilson's writings and utterances pre- 
vious to his election as President, that he was 
entirely in favor of the principle of selection 
of government officers and employes by a civil 
service examination. The pressure brought to 
bear upon the incoming President by would-be 
office holders and their supporters is so strong 
that there was a great public interest as to how 
the President's action in regard to filling these 
offices would compare with that of his prede- 
cessors. One of the first acts of his adminis- 
tration was to turn over to his cabinet heads 
the duty and responsibility of receiving appli- 
cations for office. He announced on March 5 
that he did not intend to see applicants for 
office in person, unless he himsel? invited the 
interview, and that it was his intention to deal 
with the appointments of the heads of several 
of the executive departments. 

FOURTH-CLASS POSTMASTERS. One of the most 
interesting questions in regard to the applica- 
tion of the merit system arose in the Post Office 
Department in relation to a large number of 
fourth-class postmasters. In 1908 President 
Roosevelt by executive order classified or put 
under civil service rule, about 15,000 fourth- 
class postmasters in the territory north of the 
Ohio and Potomac rivers and east of the Mis- 
sissippi. On October 15, 1912, shortly before 
the presidential election, President Taft, by 
another executive order, classified all the re- 
maining fourth-class postmasters in the United 
States, numbering 36,000. This made a total 
of 51,000 fourth-class postmasters who had been 
classified in the permanent civil service. These 
postmasters had not been required to pass any 
sort of examination. President Wilson, by an 
order issued on May 7, 1913, amended the or- 
ders of his two predecessors by providing that 
no fourth-class postmaster should be given a 
competitive classified status unless he had taken 
and passed a competitive examination. He fur- 
ther ordered that all vacancies in these offices 
should be filled through examinations conducted 
by the National Civil Service Commission or 
by post office inspectors. It was reported late 
in the year that the Postmaster General had 
decided to recommend the classification of all 
second and third class postmasters, who number 
about 8000; and at about the same time the 
Secretary of Commerce recommended to Congress 
the employment of fourteen commercial attachés 
at American embassies and legations, to sup- 
plement the work of the consular service, in 
sending eommercial information, and so pro- 
moting the commerce of the United States. 
These were to be appointed without civil service 
examinations. 

STATE DEPARTMENT. In the Department of 
State, the executive orders of the two preceding 
administrations were adhered to during the 
year, exceptions being made only when, in the 
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case of vacancy in one of the higher positions, 
the President at the time did not find within 
the service a person entirely qualified. Up to 
December 1, all previous executive orders had 
been maintained in regard to about thirty sec- 
retaries of embassies and legations, 22 consuls 
general, and_50 consuls, all of whom had been 
appointed, transferred, or promoted through 
original examinations. 

REMOVALS AND APPOINTMENTS. In the first 
nine months of the administration, the follow- 
ing changes were made in unclassified officers 
not under the civil service rules. Postmasters 
of the first, second, and third class, 2572; col- 
lectors of internal revenue, 31; collectors of 
customs, 24; United States district attorneys, 
30; registers of general land office, 21; United 
States marshals, 19. 

ATTACKS ON THE MERIT SYSTEM. There were 
several attacks made in Congress upon the 
merit system. These proceeded for the most 
part from members of the Democratic party of 
both House and Senate. The most serious of 
these was & proposed amendment to the post 
office uibus res bill which provided for the 
repealing of the orders classifying fourth-class 
postmasters previously alluded to above. This 
amendment was defeated in the House by a vote 
of 141 to 107; 40 Democrats voting against the 
repeal. An amendment to cut off the appro- 

riation for the expenses of post office inspectors 
in conducting examinations, was adopted in the 
House by a close vote, but was rejected in 
the Senate. The income tax collection provi- 
sion in the tariff bill was opposed by the 
United States Civil Service Commission and by 
many business organizations throughout the 
country, and was in consequence amended so 
that appointment should be made under rules 
and regulations to be fixed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. In October, the Secretary of the 
Treasury issued regulations governing the: ap- 

ointments to the income tax collection force. 

nder these regulations, nothing but pass ex- 
aminations can be held so that there will be 
no competitive system of appointments. More- 
over, every candidate is to be asked in what 
Congressional district he claims legal residence. 
To the adoption of this measure, the Republi- 
cans were uniformly opposed, and 57 Democrats 
also voted against it. The seven bills intro- 
duced in the Senate to extend the Federal classi- 
fled service, were all introduced by Republican 
senators. 

An attempt was made to pass a “rider” to 
the urgent deficiency appropriation bill, remov- 
ing from the competitive classified service, 
practically all deputy collectors of internal rev- 
enue and deputy United States marshals. The 
deputy collectors had been in the competitive 
classified service since 1907, the competitive 
marshals since 1909. Opposition to the passage 
of this “rider” was very strong in Congress, 
and party lines were to a large extent oblit- . 
erated. It was, however, passed by a majority 
of five, 57 Democrats voting against it. The 
President was urged by the National Civil 
Service Reform League and other bodies and 
individuals to veto the bill containing the 
“rider.” He signed it, however, with the follow- 
ing memorandum: I am convinced after a 
careful examination of the facts that the offices 
of deputy collector and deputy marshal were 
never intended to be included under the ordinary 
provisions of the civil service law. The control 
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of the whole method and spirit of the adminis- 
tration of the provision in this bill, which 
concerns the appointment of these officers, is 
no less entirely in my hands than it was before 
the bill became a law; my warm advocacy and 
support both of the principle and the bona fide 
practice of civil service reform is known to the 
whole country, and there is no danger that the 
spoils system will creep in with my approval 
or connivance." 

CIVIL. SERVICE Commission. The civil serv- 
ice commission was reorganized by President 
Wilson. He retained Commissioner McIlhenny, 
who was made president of the commission, and 
appointed Charles H. Galloway of South Caro- 
lina, and Herman W. Craven of Washington, as 
successors to General Blake and Commissioner 
Washburn, whose resignation he accepted. 

STATE AND MownicipaL Civi, Service. The 
record of progress of the civil service through- 
out the United States in 1913 was notable. 
Three States, California, Connecticut, and Ohio, 
passed civil service laws. In California and 
Connecticut, the law applies only to the State 
service, but in Ohio, in accordance with a con- 
stitutional provision adopted by a majority of 
over 100,000 in 1912, the law covers every city, 
county, and city school district, as well as the 
State service. In several cities, ‘charters were 
adopted containing strong civil service provi- 
sions, and civil service commissions were estab- 
lished in Los Angeles County, and in the con- 
solidated county and city government of Denver. 
In Elizabeth, N. J., the people adopted the 
provision of the State law by a majority of 
16,067, and Detroit, Grand Rapids, and Hous- 
ton, Texas, voted for the adoption of civil serv- 
ice amendments to local charters. An attempt 
made in the Illinois legislature to repeal the 
civil service law was defeated. Merit system 
appeals introduced in the legislatures of Texas, 
Michigan, and Minnesota failed to pass. See 
also CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. See 
CIVIL SERVICE. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE, 
NATIONAL. The thirty-third annual meeting 
of the league was held in Boston, December 11 
and 12, 1913. An address reviewing the prog- 
ress of civil service during the year, and of 
the work of the league in this connection, was 
made by President Eliot. The league followed 
carefully the progress of the laws in Congress 
which related to the civil service, and it was 
largely through its efforts that certain obnoxious 
measures were defeated. (See Crvm SERVICE.) 
In the resolutions adopted at the meeting, the 
league approved the recommendation made by 
the Postmaster-General that the merit system 
be extended to postmasters of the second and 
third class. It criticized President Wilson for 
his action in signing the bill which removed 
the deputy collectors and deputy marshals from 
the civil service. It also indirectly criticized 
the appointments of inexperienced men as min- 
isters and ambassadors to foreign countries. 
Officers elected for 1913-14 were: President, 
Richard Henry Dana; vice-presidents, Edwin 
A. Alderman, Charles J. Bonaparte, Joseph H. 
Choate, Charles W. Eliot, Harry A. Garfield, 
Geor Gray, Arthur T. Hadley, Seth Low, 
Franklin MacVeagh, George A. Pope, Moore- 
field Storey, Thomas N. Strong, and ] erbert 
Welch; chairman of the council, Robert D. 
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Jenks; secretary, Robert W. Belcher; 
treasurer, A. S. Frissell. 

CLARK UNVERSITY. An institution es- 
tablished originally for post-graduate work in 
Worcester, 88., in 1889. The collegiate de- 
partment of Clark College is entirely independ- 
ent in administration and endowment, although 
the same buildings are used for both the col- 
lege and the university. The number of stu- 
dents enrolled in the university in the autumn 
of 1913 was 90. The faculty numbered 25. 
There were no notable changes in the faculty 
during the year and no noteworthy benefac- 
tions were received. The productive funds of 
the university amount to about $2,400,0C0, and 
the income to about $96,000. In the library 
are 65,000 volumes. In the college, the stu- 
dents numbered in the autumn of 1913, 161, 
and the instructors 24. The productive funds 
amounted to $1,500,000, and the net income to 
about $73,000. The president of the university 
is G: Stanley Hall, Ph. D., LL. D., and of the 
college, Edmund C. Sanford, Ph. D. 

CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. See PHILOLOGY, 
CLASSICAL. 

CLAY-WOREING INDUSTRIES. Clay- 
working industries in the United tates in 1912 
showed considerable progress. The total value 
of all elay productions in that year was $172, 
811,275, compared with $162,236,281 in 1911; 
an increase of 6.5 per cent. Of the two great 
divisions of industry, brick and tile, and pot- 
tery, the former showed the larger incrense, 
both actual and proportionate. The increase in 
the brick industry was $8,589,490 or 6.7 per 
cent. while the increase in the pottcry indus- 
try was $1,985,004, or 5.75 per cent. The most 
important features in the industries in 1912 
were the large increases in the value of archi- 
tectural terra cotta, and also of the brick from 
the Hudson River region, the large decrease in 
drain-tile, and the excellent condition of the 
pottery industry. Ohio ranked first in the 
value of its clay products. In 1912 there were 
in that State 596 operating plants. and the 
value of the product was $34,811,508. Penn- 
sylvania ranked second, having 393 plants with 
an output valued at $21,537.221—New Jersey. 
third, 155 plants, output valued at $19.338,553 
—Illinois, fourth, 301 plants, output valued at 
$15,215,990—New York, fifth, 219 plants, val- 
ued at $12.056,858. All the States produce some 
form of clay products. 

The value of common brick produced in 1912 
was $51,786,266. The vitrified brick was val- 
ued at $10,931,575. Common brick is the most 
widely distributed of clay products. New York 
is the largest producer of common brick with 
Illinois second and Pennsylvania third. 

The total value of pottery bricks in the 
United States in 1919 was $30.504.164, with 434 
plants in operation during the year. This was 
the largest value ever reported in any one year. 
Every product except stoneware and yellow and 
Rockingham ware showed an increase in 1912. 
The most important variety of pottery was 
white earthenware, the value of which in 1912 
was $14,829.431. Ohio ranked first in the pro- 
duction of pottery, with the total value in 1912 
of $15,508,735. New Jersey ranked second with 
the value of $8,935,920; West Virginia third, 
with the value of $3,165,306; New York fourth, 
with the value of 2,405,532. The pottery im- 
ported in the United States in 1912 was valued 
at $9,555,530. 


and 
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CLIMATE. See METEOROLOGY. 

CLOAK AND SUIT INDUSTRY. See Ar- 
BITRATION AND CONCILIATION, INDUSTRIAL. 

CLOTHING STRIKE. See STRIKES. 

COAL. The production of coal in the United 
States in 1912 not only surpassed all previous 
tonnage records, but the average value per ton 
exceeded that of any norma: year in the 33 
years in which statistics are available. The 
total amount of coal produced in the United 
States in 1912 was 534,466,580 short tons, val- 
ued at $695,606,071; compared with 496,371,126 
short tons, valued at $626,565,211 in 1911, a 
gain in quantity of 38,095,454 short tons, and 
in value of $69,040,860. The increase in ton- 
nage was entirely in the production of bitumin- 
ous coal. The output of anthracite in Penn- 
sylvania decreased from 80,771,488 long tons 
to 75,322,855 long tons, while the production 
of bituminous coal increased to 405,907,059 in 
1912. The decreased production of anthracite 
in Pennsylvania was due entirely to the sus- 
pension of April and May, when practically 
the entire region was idle. Except for that 
period, the output of anthracite would undoubt- 
edly have amounted to about 85,000,000 long 
tons or about 4,000,000 tons more than in 1911, 
the yen of the greatest output. The factors 
which contributed to the increased output of 
bituminous coal were first, the revival of iron 
and steel industry, which stimulated produc- 
tion in the eastern States; second, the bumper 
crops of grain and other agricultural products 
which gave prosperity to the farming com- 
munities of the Middle West; third, the de- 
creasing supplies of natural gas and fuel light 
in the mid-continent field, which have removed 
that competition from coal in the southwestern 
States; fourth, increased consumption by rail- 
roads, and in nearly all lines of manufacturing; 
fifth, activity in the mining and smelting of 
the precious and semi-precious metals in the 
Rocky Mountains and Pacific States. In spite 
of the increased production, there were fewer 


men employed in the bituminous mines in 1912. 


than in 1911. In some places this labor short- 
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age was due to the migration of miners on 
account of the Balkan war. 

In 1912 coal was produced commercially in 
30 States and in the Territory of Alaska. The 
table below, taken from the report of the 
United States Geological Survey, shows the coal 
production in the different States of the Union 
in 1911 and 1912. 


MEN EMPLoYED. The total number of men 
employed in the coal mines in 1912 was 722,662, 
compared with 722,360 in 1911. The anthra- 
cite mines gave employment to 174,030 men, 
compared with 172,585 in 1911. In the bitumi- 
nous mines 548,632 men were employed, com- 
pared with 549,775 in 1911. The average pro- 
duction per man in bituminous mines increased 
from 738 tons in 1911 to 820 tons in 1912. 
This was the highest average ever made. In 
the anthracite mines, the average yearly produc- 
tion of each employe was 484.8 tons in 1912, 
compared with 524 tons in 1911. | 


AOCIDENTS. Statistics compiled by the 
United States Bureau of Mines show that there 
was a marked decrease in the number of fatal 
accidents in the coal mines of the United States 
in 1912, as compared with fatal accidents in 
1911-10. In 1912 the fatalities numbered 2300, 
compared with 2719 in 1911, and 2840 in 1910. 
Of the fatal accidents which occurred in 1912, 
584 were in the anthracite mines of Pennsyl- 
vania, and 1776 in the bituminous and lignite 
mines of the country. As usual, the chief 
cause of death was falls of roof and coal; the 
deaths from that cause numbering 1451. There 
was a notable decrease in the number of fatal- 
ities due to explosions of gas and dust—from 
371 in 1911 to 301 in 1912. The most serious 
explosion of gas in 1912 was in Oklahoma, 
where 73 men were killed in one disaster. In 
West Virginia were recorded the largest num- 
ber of men killed by explosions of dust. These 
numbered 81. The death rate for 1000 em- 
ployes in the anthracite region was 3.35. In 
the bituminous regions 3.24, and for the entire 
country, 3.38. 


State uantity 
%o; «˙». 100.600 
. T 2. 100, 81 
California and Alaska.. 11.33 
0 ion ] mar. oo oes wa wees 10,977,824 
Georgia and North Carolina........... 227,10 
Idaho and Nevada . 2,964 
00170 SpA mE m ERR 59,885,226 
CC%0Cô§?§öÜ?ö . 8 15,285,718 
Iowa ..... 7,289,629 
hh ² ¶ WV TT 6.986.182 
%%%%%%%/%/§«ͤ;—Oᷣq%é˙¹ob 16,490,521 
// ² AWA ace sede eae 964,038 
Michigan ieee er ee ee rr 1,206,230 
„ nner ieee RISE 4.339.856 
Montana """*"**»»e000000000200000000000009€ 8,048.498 
FF 3.536.824 
1 %/%ö§»éͤ— 499,48 
7 Sa 34.528. 727 
CCC ˙²¹˙7˙! ² Ä 08s dS aua 675.41 
/ ² AAA A ² AA cates & 41.637 
Pennsylvania, bituminous ............- 161,865,488 
„„ LL EN E TETTE TCU TT 473.228 
Texas E 333 „188.612 
Utah ""*"**-*: „„ 10 eee ee e e ee 016,149 
C »» 7,846,638 
RNIN as i oak 5 640d Siow ake o os ooo oe 3.360.932 
| Aro os MEME ſ vee MEHR 66.786.687 
I SS lls Wen PE C 7,868,124 

Total bituminous 450,104,982 
Pennsylvania anthracite ............... 84,361,598 
Grand total ...............- ccc coe 534,466,580 


1912 

Value Quantit Value 
$ 20,829 252 15,021,421 $ 19,079.949 
3,682,789 106,789 3.396.849 
26.4 11.647 23.297 
16,345,336 10,157,388 14.747.764 
338,926 165,330 246,448 
9.313 1.821 4,872 
70,294,338 53,679,118 59.519.478 
17. 480.5 14,201,355 15.326.808 
13.152,088 7,831,648 12.663.507 
11,324,130 6,178,728 9.473.572 
16. 85 4, 207 14.049, 703 14.008. 458 
5.839,07) 4,686,796 6.197,066 
2,399,451 1,476,074 2.791.461 
7,633,864 „836.1 6 603.066 
5. 558. 195 2,976,368 5.342.168 
. 5,037,061 8,148,158 4,625,925 

765,105 02,628 120.4 
87,083,363 80,759,986 81.810,123 

1,861.331 8,074,242 6,291.4 
108,278 46,661 108,033 
169,370,497 144,561,257 146,164,952 
379, 903 „433, 158 209, 734 
3,655,744 1,974,593 3,273,288 
5.046.451 „513. 175 4.248.666 
7.518.576 864. 667 6,254,804 
8.042,871 3,672,815 8,174,170 
62,792,234 69,881,580 53.670.515 
11.648,088 6,744,864 10,508,863 
517,983,446 405,907,059 451,375,819 
177,622,626 90,464,067 176,189,392 
$695,606,071 496,371,126 $626,565,211 
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LABOB TROUBLES. The second three-year ex- 
tension of the awards of the anthracite Coal 
Strike Commission terminated March 31, 1912. 
There was a determination on the part of the 
miners to suspend work until certain modifica- 
tions in the agreements were made. In conse- 
quence mining in the anthracite region was 
practically at a standstill from April 1 to May 
15. It was nearly the first of June before the 
mines were in full operation. When mining 
was resumed in May, 1912, an additional ad- 
vance of 10 per cent. in wages had been granted. 
In the anthracite region there were 151,958 men 
idle for an average of 45 days, and in the bi- 
tuminous district the total number of men idle 
was 159,098, and the average time lost by each 
man was 35 days. With one exception, the 
labor disputes were not accompanied by dis- 
order or bloodshed. This was the Paint and 
Cabin Creek mines of the Kanawha district of 
West Virginia, where for more than a year a 
condition bordering on warfare prevailed. 
(See STRIKEs. ) 

WonLp Propuction. The world production of 
coal at the latest dates available is shown in the 
table below. 

1913 PRODUCTION. The coal production of the 
United States in 1913, according to the esti- 
mates of the United States Geological Survey 
was between 565,000,000 and 575,000,000 short 
tons, an increase over the record- -breaking pro- 
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duction of 1912 of from 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 
tons. The coal-minin industry during the year 
was normal and lacked any spectacular fea- 
tures. Of the increase, about 4,500,000 tons 
was in the production of anthracite and the rest 
in the production of bituminous coal mines. 
There were a few labor disturbances in 1913, 
but they were local in extent and effect. The 
most pronounced disaffection was in Illinois, 
where a general strike was called about the 
middle of September, and coal production in 
that State during the last quarter of the year 
was but little more than 50 per cent. of normal. 
There was general complaint particularly in 
the eastern States of a shortage of labor and 
inability on the part of operators to keep their 
mines working at full capacity. Coal mining, 
like all other industries in the Ohio Valley 
States was seriously interfered with by the flood 
in that region during the spring of 1913. The 
continued decrease in the production of fuel 
oil in the mid-continent field and the tract in 
the Colorado gold mines resulted in an in- 
creased output of coal in the southwestern 
States. 

COAL MINERS. See ARBITRATION AND Con- 
CILIATION, INDUSTRIAL. 

COAL RESOURCES. See Groroey. 

COAST FORTIFICATIONS. See UNITED 
STATES, Army. 

COATS, SIn JAMES. A Scotch linen manu- 


Usual unit 

Countries in producing Equivalent in 

country short tons 

United States (191)))ʒ: Vosa ^. . . . long tons.. 477,202,303 634,466,680 
Great Britain (19123) ............. ————— a ® — 40 260,416,338 291,666,299 
Germany (1912) ......ccccccccccccccces eccceccceccci Metric tons 259,434,500 285,974,649 
Austria-Hu (1911) O M do...... 49,859,655 54,960,298 
France (19115 ——————— A ne eer ier do...... 39,229,591 43,242,778 
Russia and Finland (19117777777 etn do...... 26,036,818 29,361,764 
Belgium t ou rU RR ewig CAO. «eae 23,053,540 25,411,917 
rr y ERES VS aui LA ES 4 17.632.710 19.438. 586 
China : 5/ꝶmf cise aU ERE E ees do...... 15,000,000 18.534. 500 
India rr ð K y era e e tbe long tons. 12,048,726 13.494.573 
Canada. rr owea VAR CO es .. short tons.. 11.323, 388 11.323.388 
New South Wales (19117777: F cereo hene long tons.. 8.691.604 9,734,596 
Sein dd n ³ d y e o e eee es .metric tons.. 057,532 4,472,618 
Transvaal ihr eee long tons 3,878,286 4,343,680 
Natal (1911) ais l». ß oe pu RE M 4e. 2,392,456 2,679,551 
New Zealand (191oho? reer 88 2,197,862 ,461,04 
Mexico (1910) ee an v ache wees y RR ROC E metric tons 1,500,000 1,653,450 
Holland (1911) ike e we ð ͤ AU RU Ow Cee do...... 1,477,000 1,628,097 
Asiatic Russia (191 ooo NUN do...... 1,244,000 1,371,261 
Sn. X ESOS RE n ro Cs 1,158,660 1,277,191 
Queensland (II; ewes sees long tons.. 91,66 998,656 
Bosnia and Herzegovina (1911l77777777ꝰQ.t . ̃ metric tons 769,763 848,610 
Turkey: i ³⅛o—ͤ ĩð cone do 725, 000 799,168 
Victoria (1911) "rer long tons.. 653.864 732.328 
Haly rr; ³ ĩð ewe metric tons.. 557. 187 614,132 
Dutch East Indies dd —C———— do 535,226 980 
Indo-China (100 ³ĩ0WA « a seen do 498,551 549,653 
Orange Free State (Orange River Colony) (LS ..long tons.. 430,973 482.690 
Sweden (1911) ; yd AE QNA .metric tons.. 211,809 348.707 
Peru wae "pcd PT PUPPES dO. 65% 307,320 338,759 
iin. ⁰ DEO I EEG 00... oes 276,815 805,133 
Western AS AS hh y Ro ex long tons.. 262.166 293.626 
Formosa (1911)... o ovo vw era QE REUS OW E nn metric tons.. 254,921 280,999 
Bulgaria % a rU Lh 88 3 48 227.362 250.621 
British Borneo (1000 ĩðùͤv REST ware long tons 171,366 191,930 
Rhodesia (1910) Mr ͤ do...... 160,775 180,068 
Rumania (1907) hh En m VR Ua IE e metric tons 160,783 77.231 
Corea: t ̃ ¾ ↄ ð 488 123.668 136.319 
Tasmania 100 ch os IR RACER sweets RE vieil long tons.. 82.455 92,350 
Cape Colony (Cape of Good Hope) (1911)............... do..... 79,476 89,013 
Bpitzberger d exa eg oC ERCE or metric tons 40,000 44,092 
BFF, 8 do 15,000 16,535 
Venezuela a Skates Sane maar 88 dO. vss 14,064 503 
Portugal id % ¾ e CESTA wee SEA a 0 8.149 8.983 
Philippine Islands (1911277777277... 8 2.720 2.998 
Switzerland 2.222 AAA ³¾ ↄ g ĩᷣ d ĩV2ñ x Coa ĩ Desens do 2.500 2,756 
Greece. (1910) 2.2.5 ĩ]x]7v d ⁵⅛ y EER do... is 1,500 1,653 
Unspecified ß wr YE CR a EOS y wa long tons 50,000 ,000 
rr, casas ec y ĩͤ—Ä ĩéͤ v jj |. *sauuaev as 1,363,937,964 
Percentage of the United States. 39 


a Production of coal in Austria in 1912 amou 
Hungary not available. 


nted to 42,078,124 metric tons; 1912 figures for 
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facturer, died January 17, 1913. He was born -and Habit-Forming Drugs," Public Health Bul- 


án 1834 and became, while still a young man, a 
director of J. & P. Coats. At the time of the 
Civil War, he took up his residence in New 
York, as America offered the best market for 
his product at the time. He returned to Scot- 
land, but shortly afterwards removed again to 
the United States, where in Providence, R. I., 
and in Pawtucket, he erected many large mills, 
until an enormous plant was developed. In 
1901 he returned to Scotland, but retained his 
directorship in the companies of which he was 
the head, until his death. 

COCAINE AND MORPHINE HABIT. 
Wilbert and Motter made careful research into 
the laws in several States having to do with 
the sale of opium, cocaine, and other narcotics. 
They found that, although in most States there 
existed laws which aimed to abolish drug addic- 
tion, there was a most extraordinary difference 
in the character and method of enforcement, in 
different parts of the country, of such laws. In 
some States the anti-narcotic enactments were 
30 stringent and comprehensive as to make en- 
forcement impracticable, while in other States 
the exceptions and provisos to the law resulted 
in its practical nullification. It was shown 
conclusively that the illegitimate use of opium 
and cocaine was steadily increasing and that 
lack of Federal control was the chief reason 
why the United States compared so unfavorably 
with European countries in the matter of drug 
addiction. Opium and its alkaloids were first 
separately enumerated in the tariff schedules 
in 1860, since which time there had been an 
increase of 351 per cent. in the amount of 
opium imported, as against an increase of 133 
per cent. in population. Over 400,000 pounds 
of opium entered the United States annu- 
ally during the last ten years. This amount is 
the more notable because it was stated, on re- 
liable authority, that only one-eighth of this 
quantity was needed for medical purposes. Of 
the 300,000 pounds of morphine it was esti- 
mated that 80 per cent. was used by habitués. 
Austria-Hungary, with half the population of 
the United States, used only one-hundredth the 
amount of opium; and Germany, with sixty 
millions of inhabitants, consumed only 17,000 
pounds. Italy used annually only 6000 pounds, 
with a population of thirty-three millions. The 
situation with regard to cocaine was equally 
serious. This drug was introduced in 1884. 
It is estimated that 150,000 ounces were used by 
habitués every year. (See Wilbert and Mot- 
ter: “‘ Digest of Laws and Regulations in Force 
in the United States Relating to the Posses- 
sion, Use, Sale and Manufacture of Poisons 


letin No. 56.) 

A new cocaine bill was passed by the New 
York legislature in 1913, and its provisions 
were believed to be drastic enough to suppress 
the illegal traffic in that State. The bill made 
the illegal sale of the drug a felony, with a 
penalty of seven years’ imprisonment. The 
possession of and traffic in flake cocaine were 
prohibited, and the drug was required to be 
traced from manufacturers to the druggist. 
The bill also limited the character of prescrip- 
tions which physicians may give, and prescrib- 
ing the drug in 5 form was prohibited. 
Furthermore, all druggists, physicians, and vet- 
erinarians muet retord their purchases and 
sales or disposition of cocaine, and drug stores 
were limited to the possession of five ounces at 
one time. 


COCHIN-CHINA. One of the states (the 
southernmost) of the French colony of Indo- 
China (q.v.). The well-watered soil possesses 
& high degree of fertility; but the climate is 
well-nigh unsupportable, not so much on ac- 
count of extreme heat as because the atmos- 
phere remains saturated even through the dry 
season by evaporation from the numerous 
streams and pools. Rice is the main crop and 
constitutes 70 per cent. of the exports. The 
cultivation of pepper has developed in recent 
years. Irrigation and drainage are practiced. 
There is a cement factory, and the Chinese 
make pottery and bricks. Stock-raising and 
fishing are important. The trade is included 
with that of French Indo-China. The local 
budget for 1912 balanced at 7,321,817 -piasters. 
The governor in 1913 was J. M. Gourbeil. The 
capital in Saigon. For history, see FRENCH 
INDo-CHINA. 

COCHRANE, Henry Cray. An American 
soldier, died April 27, 1913. He was born in 
Chester, Pa., in 1842. In 1861 he was ap- 
pointed to the United States naval service and 
served throughout the Civil War. He served 
also in the Spanish-American War, the Boxer 
campaign in China in 1900, and the campaign 
in the Philippine Islands. In 1900-01 he was 
governor of the province of Manzanillo, Philip- 

ine Islands. A regiment of marines in the 

xer War was under his command. He re- 
1905 with the rank of brigadier-general in 
5. 


COCOSE. See DATING. 
COINAGE. See UNITED STATES. 
COINS, FonEIQN, VALUE or. Following is 


the value of foreign coins in currency’ of the 
United States on December 31, 1913: 


Value in 
Country Legal standard Monetary unit ema ot (a) Remarks 
money 

Argentine Republic.. Gold............ Pes irat err ns 430. 9647 Currency: Depreciated paper, 
convertible at 44 per cent. 

à of face value. : 

Austria-Hungary....Gold............ Cros mn... . 208 

Belgium ... Gold and silver. Frane . 193 Member of Latin Union; gold 
is the actual standard. 

Bolivi&............... Gol. Boliviano 389 12% . equal 1 pound 
sterling. 

BFI! vh vos Gold............ Milreis............... „ 546 Currency: Government paper, 
convertible at $0.3242 to the 
milreis. | 

British colonies in..Gold............ Pound sterling......... 4.8665 

‘Australasia and.. 
` Africa 2 2 „ 0 60 TIT 
Canada. Gold. Dellass S 1.000 
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Value im 
terms of 
Country Legalstandard Monetary unit U. 8. (06) Remaske 
money 
Central American.. 
states: 
Cos ta Rica @eeeees Golda colono eux 8 465 
r Goll. e e 64edasteeewes 1. 000 
Nicaragua. . „Gold 6 0% E „ nn, ioo reor 1.000 
Guatemala: Curran incom 
vertible paper, 
16 to 18 Sasoi $i. 00. 
Guatemala..... Honduras: Currency, bank 
Honduras...... Sllver Peso 0000 0 434 notes, excha e rate Maseh 
Sal 20, 1912, $0.41 
vador........J. Salvador: Currency, convert- 


ible into silver on demand. 
CHUNG i566 ĩ ides Gold. Peso .866 Currency: Inconvertible papes, 

| 0.280 rate, appro. 
Amo .711 
Canton 709 
Chee foo. 679 
Chin Kiang.. 694 
Fuchau...... .657 
Kaikwan .723 


China . Biller 0 Tael.. Hankow... 689 


ingpo..... - .688 
Peking...... 693 
Shanghal.... 649 

watow..... 657 
Tak au „715 


Tientsin..... 889 
———————— don 5 2 2 2 0 00 6518 
ngkong... 467 
656 „„ „„ „ „„ „46 ... . Dollar.. ne „467 
Mexican..... 471 
Colombia...........- Golde. DORE ⏑’⏑⁊ĩ˙· ¹ð¹ 1.000 Currency: Incorvertible pa 
excha rate, approximate- 
ly, $102 paper to $1 gold. 


Denmark @eeeseeegsd „ „„ „ 0 e i TONN *.0.€9€90,9»99992090€9 990660 268 
Ecuador „%% ss 8 Gol ccd. SUC 2 e „„ 487 
Egypt. 255 doli 510. Pound (100 plasters)... 4.948 The actual gtandard is the 


British pound sterlin ng, which 
DA ices! tender for 97% plas- 


Finland..............Go ld.. lr 193 
France.. . . . Gold and silver. France.. 1323 Member of Latin Union; gold 
is the actual standard. 


German imperi sco o @eees oo Ma Ye S RENS *o999 238 
Great Britan Solid. Pound sterling......... 4.8665 
Greece........... ... . Gold and silver..Drachma.............. .198 Member of Latin Union; gold 


is the actual standard. 
Hültl. kx Gold.. . Gour de 965 Currency: Inconvertible pers 
F. rate, appro ate- 
y, 
India [British].......Gold............ Rupee................. 82444 as rupees equal 1 pound ster- 
n 


Italy................. Gold and sllver..Lira................... 2198 Menor of Latin ns gold 


is the actual standar 

Ja NN ²·-(» OOd... 6 6 00 J ea ek wee ee .498 

C Gold.. Dolknknknkn raw 1. 000 Currency: Depreciated silver 
token coins. Customs duties 
are collected in gold. 

Mexico..............8010............ Peso .498 Mexican exchange rate fluctu- 


ating and uncertain. 

Netherlands. . GOolddeded. Florin 402 

Newfoundland. Gol cd. . Dollaa““rõr . 1.014 

Norw-waꝓ eee... Gold eeseeeeese Ero ai vins . 268 

Panama Gold [E v06€9999^0€6 Balboa........-- ccc nn 1.000 

Paraguay............ SIIver . . Peso ꝙ 2484 Currency: Depreciated paper, 
exchange rate 1.550 per cent. 

Persia............... Gold and silver. NKraaunnnn ee .1704 This is the value of the gold 
kran. Currency 1s silver cir- 
culating above its metallie 
value; exchange value 
206878 . approximately. 


30.08 

Peru 66 % „% % „% „„ „„%„%ßꝙöi( „% „„ „„ 5 '́.6 „... r sew TE 4.8665 

Philippine islands. .- Gold "990990999 RE, napa 8 500 

Portugal.. Gold.. Escudo „ e e 1.080 Currency: Inconvertible pa- 
per: exchange rate, approxi- 
mately, $0.9394. 

Rumania eesee eeeseeeesd Gold @eeesesoeoeeeest Leu Ef ^. .193 

Russia e E Gold % „ Ruble. % O %% 515 

Santo Domingo Gold. Dolls ew ees 1.000 

Serbia ĩ Gold. aus DIDAT a eoo ort ee .198 

Slam „„ Gold.. „Tle all. — eee 3708 

Spain .... Gold and silver. .Peseta. $ed RE e soe 93 Valuation is for the gold pese- 


ta: currency is silver circu- 

lating above its metallic 

value, approximately, $0.1794. 
Straits Settlements. . Gol. . . . Dollar............ e... 5677 
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Country Legal standard Monetary unit M 9 i 
un 8 ne erms o 
U. 8. (a) Remarks 
money 
Sweden **099»0999099990 Id (E: S: EK „% 0 00 .. Crown w*0«0690€99,0€0900997090 268 
Switzerland.......... Gold......... iu Osa — om E Member of Latin Union; gold 
is the actual standard. 

Turk6y. pk rds Gold .... Pilaster T oo  .044 300 plasters equal to the Turk- 

8 cs... Gold. . Peso . 1.034 
Venezuela........... Gold...... — vs Bolivar..............-. .193 


a The exchange rates shown under this head ing are recent quotations and are 


ven as an in- 


dication of the values of currencies which are fl uctuating in their relation to the legal standard. 


They are not to take the place of the Consular 


COKE. The most significant feature of the 
coke making industry in 1912 as in 1911 was the 

rogress shown in the construction of retort or 

y-product ovens, and the increase in the pro- 

duction of retort-oven coke. The number of retort 
ovens in operation increased from 4624 in 1911 
to 5211 in 1912, a gain of 587; whereas the total 
number of all ovens decreased from 103,870 to 
102,230. 

The quantity of coke manufactured in 1912 
amounted to 43,983,599 short tons, valued at 
$111,736,696. The production for 1913 was esti- 
mated at 45,328,900 tons. The 1912 production 
was an increase of 8,432,110 short tons, or 23.7 
per cent. in quantity, and of $27,605,874 or 32.8 
per cent. in value over 1911. The quantity of 
coal consumed in the manufacture of coke in 
1912 was 65,577,862 short tons, valued at $80, 
918,962. Of the 43,983,589 short tons of coke 
made in 1912, 32,868,435 tons were beehive or 
oven coke, valued at $69,103,776, and 11,115,164 
tons valued at $42,632,930 were retort or by- 


certificate where it is advisable. 


product coke. The average price per ton for 
oven coke in 1912 was $2.10 against $2.05 in 
1911. The average price for retort coke was 
$3.84 in 1912 as compared with $3.48 in 1911. 
The total number of coke making establishments 
in 1912 was 559, compared with 570 in 1911. 

Nearly all the States producing coke in 1912 
showed an increased production. The quantities 
of increase ranged from 5605 tons in oe 
to 6,514,758 tons in Pennsylvania. he 
largest percentage of increase was in Kentucky, 
the output in 1912 being nearly 190 per cent. 
more than in 1911. Pennsylvania ranked first 
in the production, with 27,438,693 tons. Ala- 
bama second, with 2,975,489, and Indiana third, 
with 2,016,339. In 1912 Indiana took the place 
of West Virginia as the third largest producing 
State. Other States producing in large quanti- 
ties were Illinois, Colorado, Virginia, New York, 
Wisconsin, and Massachusetts. The following 
table shows the production of coke in the different 
States in 1911 and 1912: 


1911 
Yield Coke pro- Price 
Coal used of coal duced Total of coke 
Estab- Ovens (short in coke (short value per 
Gtate lish- Bullt Bulld- tons) (per tons) of coke ton 
ments 1 cent.) 
Alabama ..ccccccsccccccsee 44 10,121 80 4,411,298 62.6 2,161,521 $ 7.593.594 $2.76 
Colorado G ................. 16 ,606 0 1,810,335 65.0 ,111,028 8,880,710 3.30 
Georgie no 2 225 0 12, 51.7 37.553 135,190 3.60 
Iui nos ` 4 506 48 2,087,870 77.1 1.610.212 6,390,261 8.97 
Kentucky ..........- n " 8 6 300 118,2 55.9 66,09 134,863 2.04 
New Mexico ....... VUA EN 4 1,030 0 620,639 61.5 381.927 1.240, 963 3.25 
New Tork 4 556 0 955,067 71.8 686,172 2,883,990 4.20 
IJJJ%öͤĩð öͤ GV ad E Ru 8 496 0 456,222 68.2 311.382 961,904 8.09 
Pennsylvania .............« 279 64,904 1,271 32,875,655 66.7 21,923,935 43,053,367 1.96 
Tennessee 15 2.547 30 28.118 52.6 418 797.758 2.41 
Utah: eas wis aacsawsanees 2 854 0 b) (b) ( mn 
Virginia ............. "P 18 5,496 100 1,425,303 63.9 910,411 1,615,609 1.77 
Washington 5 23 0 60,201 66.6 40,180 216,262 5.38 
West Virginia... a.. 138 19,876 180 3,764,601 60.4 2,291,049 4,236,845 1.85 
Indiana eeeoeeedeoe2e2s 0€099060(99990 
Kansas .........-.... ace 
Maryland 2 2 2 6 6 6 % %% „% „%% eco 
Massachusetts ......... coe 
Michigan t 
Minnesota ....... aede 23 2,850 96 4,002,047 75.6 3.023, 607 10,989,644 3.63 
Montana m 
New Jersey........ Via vie i 
Oklahoma e 6 6 E SE E „ eeeee e 
isco @eeeeeseeededan ee "eoo 
Not!. 570 103,879 2,264 53,278,248 66.7 85,551,489 84,130,849 2.87 
—— — —— ꝶ — 
1912 
Alabama . 10,208 100 4,585,498 64.9 2,975,489 8,098,412 2.72 
Colorado S 15 8,588 0 1,478,112 66.0 941 $ ,043,994 EE 
Georgia ....... bbe a CER. deb 2 251 0 ,300 50.0 43,158 161.842 3.75 
ee, 2 xn es 6 694 40 2,316,307 76.2 1,764,944 8,069,903 4.57 
Indiana ae ann 4 642 169 3,198,874 81.8 2,616,339 12,528.685 4.79 
Kentucky / woos REM E 9 1,049 291 307,162 62.4 191,555 613,734 2.68 
Montan aqa. 4 451 3 0 0 0 0 0 
New Mexico 4 1.030 0 679, 209 60.9 413,906 1.356.946 3.28 
iad Nor TER $ m m. 1,095,198 ae pos 8.203.133 408 
D. cei eiwsk see M IS P die * ; : i 1,365,905 8.51 
Oklahoma ee @eeeeeeoadceu sen e 2 2680 0 0 0 
Pennsylva V 53,756 1,887 41.288.532 66.5 27.488.893 56.267.848 2.05 
Tennessee 15 „584 0 685. 861 54.0 870.076 951.853 2.57 
Virginia ...........55....». 18 5. 408 0 1,555,969 62.2 967,947 1,815,976 1.88 


8 1913—12 
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Yield Coke pro- Price 

Coal used of coal duced Total of coke 

Esta Ovens (short in coke (short value per 

State lish- Built Build- tons) (per tons) of coke on 

ments ing cent. 

Washington 6 313 0 78,693 62.6 49,260 279, 105 5. 67 

West Virginia.............. 129 19,064 0 4,061,702 60.7 2.465, 986 4,692,393 1.90 
Kansas "T 
Maryla d ... 
Massachusetts ............« 
Michigan 

Minnesotaa akk 11 2.006 174 3, 623,019 89.8 3. 530.013 9. 386,973 3.71 
New Jersey " 
Uh 8 
Wisconsin ns eer 

lll ska ed E 559 102,230 2,788 65,577, 862 67.1 43,983,599 111,736,696 2.64 


a Includes production of Utah. 

The total amount of coke imported in the 
United States in 1912 was 123,614 short tons, 
valued at $488,398. There were exported 912,- 
576 short tons, valued at $3,002,742. The im- 

orts in 1911 were 77,923 short tons, valued at 

54,455, and the exports 1,023,727 short tons, 
valued at $3,215,990. 

COLD STORAGE. See Foop anp NUTRITION, 
MEaT PRODUCTION, and STOCK-RAISING. 

COLE, Aaron Hopeman., An American biolo- 
gist, author, and educator, died December 31, 
1913. He was born in Greenwich, N. Y., in 1856, 
and graduated from Colgate University in 1889. 
He took post-graduate studies at Johns Hopkins 
University and the University of Chicago. In 
1893 he was appointed lecturer in zoology at 
Cold Spring Harbor Biological Laboratory, and 
from 1895-6 was lecturer of biology in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Extension Division. From the 
latter year until his death he was instructor of 


b Production included with Colorado. 

the English from an American Point of View 
(1909); The West and the East from an Amer- 
ican Point of View (1911); Germany and the 
Germans (1912). The books on England and 
Germany are notable for their frankness and 
acumen. Mr. Collier died in Copenhagen, while 
engaged in collecting material for a book on 
Scandinavia. In addition to the books mentioned 
above, he published a volume of essasys entitled 
Mr. Picket Pin and his Friends; America and the 
Americans from a French Point of View; and 
A Parish of Two (1903). He also contributed 
to magazines and periodicals. 

COLLISIONS. See RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 

COLOMBIA. A northwestern republic of 
South America. The capital is Bogotá. 

AREA, POPULATION, ETC. The population by 
departments, etc., according to the census of 
March 5, 1912, is as follows: 


Pop. Capitals 


km. 


biology in the Chicago Teachers’ Colle In Sq. 

addition to his work at these universities and „ 72,000 740,987 Medellin 

colleges, he was from 1895 a popular lecturer on 5 . 00 1n Barranquilla 

bacteriology. He developed many improvements var , , ena 

in methods of showing microscopic objects in d 15 3.500 341.188 MD icd 

highly Tp iru: form on screens, in connection Cauca......... 24,975 211,756 Popayán 

with his lectures. He was also successful in cundinamsrce, 3358 13 N 

producing anesthesia in animals used in a live Magdalena... 49 : Marte 

18 for Ca uico 5 Ferre 750 when Norte . 20060 252,538 DADA 

photographed. He wrote considerably for scien- Norte de - 

tific journals, and was the author of Manual of Santander.. 20,000 204,381 Cúcuta 

Biological Projection and Anasthesia of Animals Tolima......... 28,800 282,426 Ibaqué 

(1907). wale 17 cance 28,000 217.159 Cali 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY. An institution endes 

of higher education, founded at Hamilton, N. X., Ear 5 $8121 Cubas 

in 1819. The students enrolled in all departments Commissaries 

in the college were 200. The faculty numbered ree Goajira... . 53,013 Puerto Estrella 

46. An associate professor of economics was ap- Caquetá... 24'543 Florencia 

pointed in 1913, and there were other additions Putumayo..... $1,380 Mocoa 

to the faculty. There were no noteworthy bene- Vaupés........ 5,545 Calamar 

factions received during the year. The produc- M „ RUE 3285 P 

tive funds of the college amount to about $2,- Lazarettos 6.798 


000,000 and the income to about $150,000, The 
library contains about 61,000 volumes. The 
president is Elmer Burritt Bryan. 

COLLEGES. See UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES, 

COLLEGES, ‘AGRICULTURAL. 
TURAL EDUCATION. 

COLLIER, Price. An American writer, died 
November 3, 1913. He was born in 1860, and re- 
ceived his early education in Geneva, Switzerland, 
and Leipzig, Germany. In 1882 he graduated 
from Harvard University, and later he entered 
‘the ministry of the Unitarian Church. During 
the Spanish-American war he acted as an officer 
in the United States navy. Most of his 
later years were spent in traveling and 
writing. He devoted himself especially to the 
study of European countries and their problems. 
The result of these studies is: England and 


See AGRICUL 


Colombia.1,206,200 5,072,604 Bogotá 

The figures given above for the departmental 
area are only approximate. The total area 
is unknown and it cannot even be calculated 
with any degree of accuracy on account of the 
unsettled boundaries in the southeast; the 
boundary with Brazil is still undefined, and & 
considerable region is claimed not only by Colom- 
bia but by both Ecuador and Peru. This region 
includes the Putumayo district, notorious for 
the atrocities inflicted on the native rubber 
gatherers; and in attempting to force Peru to 
end these atrocities the United States and Great 
Britain evidently recognized the Peruvian claim 
to the territory. The total area given in the 
table above. 1.206,200 square kilometers, corres- 
ponds to 465,700 square miles; another estimate, 
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probably more nearly accurate, is 435,100 square 
miles. The total population as returned by the 
census of 1912 was 5,472,604; but this figure 
includes an estimate of 400,000 for Panama, 
whose independence Colombia has not recognized. 
On the other hand, it does not include a consid- 
. erable number of uncivilized Indians; their num- 
ber is quite unknown, but has been surmised to 
be about 30,000. The larger towns, according to 
the 1912 census, include the following (the fig- 
ures relate to municipios, that is, districts whic 

are organized for municipal purposes and which 
usually include a rather extended rural area): 
Bogotá, 121,257; Medellin, 71,004; Barranquilla, 
48,907; Cartagena, 36,632; Manizales, 34,720; 
Sons6n, 29,346; Pasto, 27,760; Cali, 27,747; 
Aguadas, 26,423; Ibagué, 24,693; Palmira, 24,- 
312; Neiva, 21,852; Monterfa, 21,521; Yarumal, 
21,250; Cücuta, 20,364; Bucaramanga, 19,735; 
Miraflores (Boyacá), 19,150; Lorica, 19,005; 
Popayán, 18,724; Cartago, 18,618; Pereira, 18,- 
498; Andes, 18,391; Salamina, 18,195; Fredonia, 
18,176; Boltvar (Cauca), 17,738; Abejorral, 17,- 
508; Santa Rosa de Cabal, 17,009. Ocafia, 16,- 
814; Rfosucio, 16,506; Carmen, 16,332; Espinal 
10,274; Libano, 16,186; Sabanalarga, 16,042; 
Quibdó, 15,750. 

Primary instruction is gratuitous, but not 
compulsory. Number of primary schools report- 
ed, 4075, with 292,058 pupils. Secondary educa 
tion is directed largely by the religious orders. 
There are over 20 normal schools and a few 
establishments for professional education. The 
state religion is Roman Catholicism. 

INDUSTRIES AND COMMERCE. Agriculture and 
mining are both important in the economic de- 
velopment of Colombia, and in some parts of the 
country cattle-raisng is a large and profitable 
industry. The leading products of the soil in- 
clude bananas, coffee, cacao, sugar-cane, cotton, 
tobacco, rubber, and cereals. ‘The mineral re- 
sources are large, especially in Antioquia, includ- 
ing gold, copper, lead, zinc, mercury, iron, plati- 
num, salt, and emeralds. Manufactures, except 
Panama hats, are little developed. 

Imports nd exports have been valued as fol- 
lows: 


-< 


— —-D0 Do DB Tj 
Imps..$12,117,927 $17,025,687 $18,108,868 $23,964,628 
Exps. . 16,040,198 Sir 620,153 23.325.300 32,221,746 


Leading imports in 1912: Textiles, $10,547,134; 
foodstuffs and condiments, $3,054,953; metals, 
$2,916,925; railway cars, wagons, carriages, etc., 
$1,031,711; drugs and medicines, $838,349 ; 
liquors and other beverages, $835,772. The prin- 
cipal exports in 1911 and 1912 respectively were: 
Coffee, $9,475,449 and $16,777,908; bananas, $2,- 
172,000 and $1.996,999; gold in bars and gold 
dust, $3,751,632 and $4,610,073; cattle hides 
$1,779,790 and $2,261,722; Panama hats, $1,088. 
821 and $1,174,641; rubber, $900,887 and $736,- 
427; ivory nuts, $739,419 and $754,708; plati- 
num, $345.897 and $594,188; leaf tobacco, $332,- 
935 and $442,461. 

Trade by countries, in thousands of dollars: 


mports rts 
l 3911 1 gi p^ P. 12 
Kingdom.... 5.839 : A , 
United States. ... 5.405 7612 12.249 15.838 
German 8,243 4,201 1.910 1.854 
Fran ee See 597 769 625 
F 4 S 
San. . 33 130 95 
Total. Incl. others . 18,105 28,568 22.878 82,223 
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In 1912 the port of Barranquilla received im- 
ports and sent exports to the value of $12,445,- 
532 and $12,231,609 respectively; Cartagena, $5,- 
084,307 and $6,665,159; Buenaventura, $3,839- 
771 and $1,342,967; Tumaco, $1,171,373 and $1,- 
417,153; Cúcuta, $768,468 and $2,992,918; Rio- 
hacha, $68,690 and $4,861,512. 


CoMMUNICATIONS. The railways form no con- 
tinuous system, but consist of various short lines 
engaged in local traffic. Recent statistics are 
not available; the total length in operation at 
the end of 1911 was reported at 1000 kilometers. 
There was some railway construction during 1912 
and 1913. Telegraphs, over 19,000 kilometers of 
lines; post offices, over 600. 


FINANCE. The gold dollar, or peso, is equiva- 
lent to the United States dollar, the silver peso 
fluctuates with the price of silver, and the paper 

eso is legally current at one cent. Budgets have 

been as follows: 1910, revenue $10,831,500 and 
expenditure $10,831,500; 1911, $12,685,119 and 
$12,685,119; 1912, $12,043,145 and $12,500,000; 
1913, $14,070,654 and $14,060,294. Of the esti- 
mated revenue for 1913, customs were credited 
with $10,050,370. The larger estimated expendi- 
tures were for war, $3,285,032; public debt, $3,- 
015,986; interior, $1,294,572; finances, $1,063,- 
432; and justice, $1,039,999. Public debt: For- 
eign consolidated (January 1, 1912), £2,486,000 
(in addition, guarantee railway debts amounting 
to £1,469,400); internal (July 1, 1912), 5,476,- 
888 pesos silver; floating, $2,756,545. In addi- 
tion, there is an enormous outstanding paper 
currency. 


ARMY. Nominally military service is com- 
pulsory under the laws of 1897 and 1911, but is 
not enforced, and a force consisting of about 
350 officers, 159 officials, 218 musicians, and 5500 
men is the peace effective strength which, in 
time of war, it was estimated could be raised 
to a force of 50,000 men. The troops consist of 
12 regiments of infantry, three divisions of 
cavalry, three divisions of artillery each with 
two four-gun batteries, one battalion of en- 
gineers, and one battalion of train. The military 
school, with a course of four years, is maintained 


for officers at Bogota. 


GOVERNMENT. The executive authority is 
vested in a president, who is elected by the Con- 
press for a term of four years and is assisted 

y a cabinet of seven ministers. The Congress 

consists of the Senate (35 members, elected in- 
lirectly for four years) and the House of Repre- 
sentatives (92 members, elected for four years by 
lirect vote). The president in 1913 was Carlos 
E. Restrepo, who was inaugurated, August 7, 
1910. The Congress annually elects two desig- 
nados (vice-presidents); in the autumn of 1913 
it reélected Marco Fidel Suárez as first desig- 
nado and elected Jorge Holguin as second. 


History, The National Congress opened its 
session on July 20, the anniversary of independ- 
ence. and elected the following officers: president 
of the Senate, Dr. José Vicente Costa; president 
of the House, General Marcelino Velez; first 
designado to the presidency, Sr. Jorge Holguín. 


376 Three subiects of primary importance confronted 


the Congress: the budget, oil and bank conces- 
sions, and relations with the United States. The 


„ budget as presented in the message of President 


Restrepo, covered an expenditure of $16,115,000 
with a surplus of $385.000. Tt included the in- 
creased salary of the president, now $18,000, in- 
stead of $9,600. The disapproval by Congress of 
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a proposed new tariff made it impossible to settle 
the financial arrangements for the year. 

Great interest centred in the oil sessions 
pus tentatively by the government to a 

ritish syndicate, S. Pearson and Son, Ltd. The 
contract arranged by Lord Murray of Elibank, 
who represented the Pearson company, had as its 
object the development of the petroleum industry 
in Colombia; but its terms were so liberal that, 
in the United States at least, many fears were 
expressed lest the British firm should be allowed 
to gain a monoply of Colombian oil-flelds. It was 
alleged also that the British concessiondires, 
possessing the right to construct and operate 
railroads, to build wharves, to establish com- 
munications, and to take up lands (not to ex- 
ceed 10,000 square kilometers) anywhere in the 
republic, might establish a line of communica- 
tions that would compete with the Panama Canal 
in interoceanic traffic. The Colombian Congress 
delayed its approval of the concession, and late 
in November, Lord Murray withdrew his pro- 
posals, probably on account of adverse American 
criticism. Nevertheless, a contract was entered 
into between the government and Pearson and 
Son for a survey of the port of Buenaventura 
on the Pacific coast, with a view to harbor im- 
provements; and it was prophesied that the pro- 
jected concession would be revived in 1914. 

The third centre of interest was the long-stand- 
ing dispute with the United States over the in- 
dependence of Panama. The United States had 
never been forgiven for recognizing the indepen- 
dence of that insurgent province; and an almost 
undiminished bitterness of resentment was 
shown when the Colombian Congress met on 
November 4, 1913 (the decennial anniversary of 
Panama’s declaration of independence) and unan- 
imously adopted a resolution affirming the im- 

rescriptibility of Colombia’s isthmian rights. 

t was added, that Colombia would welcome a 

sincere proposal for an amicable and honorable 
settlement of her claims. As to what that set- 
tlement might be, opinion differed. La Tribuna, 
a leading Bogotá journal, laid down five in- 
dispensable conditions for such an adjustment: 
(1) the rendition of moral satisfaction or rep- 
aration to Colombia by the United States; (2) 
the imposition of identical conditions upon 
American and Colombian shipping in the canal; 
(3) the establishment of a line between Colom- 
bia and Panama, as in 1855; (4) the payment 
of $20,000,000 for Colombia’s rights in the 
Panama Railway; (5) the establishment of 
friendly relations between the two republics. 
That such conditions would ever be granted by 
the United States seemed highly improbable. 
In Colombia, however, & spirit of bitter deflance 
was dominant. It was very well expressed in 
the fact that Colombia’s consuls were forbidden 
to take part in any receptions given to ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on his South-American trip. 

Several occurrences of minor interest deserve 
mention. A new fiscal code was published in the 
Official Gazette of March 4, 1913, a penal 
colony was established in Magdalena, the govern- 
ment had under discussion measures to encour- 
age immigration. By the authorization of Con- 
gress, the government appointed a commission 
to begin the survey for a railway between the 
Putumayo River and the Pacific Ocean. Au- 
thorization was also granted for a railway con- 
necting the Magdalena River with the town of 
San José de Cücuta, in the department of San- 
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tander, thus completing the transcontinental 
chain of river and railway connections. 

COLON. See PANAMA CANAL. 

COLORADO.  PoPuLATION. The population 
of the State in 1910 was 799,024. According to 
the report of the Bureau of the Census, made in 
1913, the population was 883,276. 

AGRICULTUBE. The area, production, and value 
of the principal crops in 1912-13 are shown in 
the following table. The figures are from the 
United States Department of Agriculture, and 
those of 1913 are estimates only: 


Acreage Prod. Bu Value 
COIn 3. v5 1918 420,000 6,800,000 $4,599,000 
1912 420,000 38. 736.0 4,868,000 
Wheat 1913 460,000 9,680,000 7,551,000 
1912 453,000 10,968,000 8,006,000 
O ats 1913 5,000 10,675,000 4.697, 000 
1912 .000 12,412,000 4:111, 
Ryo. 2 ³· 1913 20,000 40,000 04, 
12 25,000 488,000 68, 
Potatoes ....... 1913 80,000 9,200,000 5,980,000 
1912 85,000 8,075,000 3.311.000 
Hay y 1913 0,000 21,824,000 18,240,000 
1912 870,000 1,905,000 16,674,000 


o Tons. 


MINERAL PRopucTION. The total value of the 
metallic mineral production of the State in 1913 
was estimated by the United States Geological 
Survey at $36,200,000, compared with $37,320,996 
in 1912. The production of gold was estimated 
at $18,395,000; silver, 9,150,000 ounces; lead, 
85,000 pounds; copper, 7,634,000 pounds; and 
zinc, 129,680,000 pounds. This was a decrease 
of $200,000 in gold; an increase of 900,000 ounces 
in silver; an increase of 10,300,000 pounds of 
lead, an increase of 500,000 pounds of copper, 
and a decrease of 2,540,000 pounds in zinc. The 
heaviest decrease in value was 1,632,000 pounds 
for zinc. The output of Cripple Creek showed 
an increase of $176,600 in gold. The value of 
the Leadville district slightly declined in 1913. 
Other districts showed increases. The total 
value of all mineral products of the State in 
9 n $58,167,399, compared with $52,522,416 
n 1911. 

The gold production in 1912 was valued at 
$18,588,562, compared with $19,001,975 in 1911. 
Of the total amount, the Cripple Creek district 
produced $11,808,392, an increase of $445,709 
over the production of 1911. The San Juan re- 

ion produced $4,119,191 in 1912, compared with 

035,610 in 1911. The production of placer 
gold was $423,825, compared with $319,759 in 
1911. The greatest part of the placer output 
was from Summit County. The silver produc- 
tion of the State in 1912 was 8,212,721 ounces, 
compared with 7,330,178 ounces in 1911. Lake 
County, which comprises chiefly the Leadville 
district, showed a decrease of 6890 ounces in 
1912. Dry or siliceous ores yielded 5,397,439 
ounces in 1912, lead ores, 1,470,930. Lead zinc 
ores, 594,427, copper lead ores, 389,449, copper 
ores, 224,327, and zinc ores, 130,392. In 1912, 
7,063,520 pounds of blister copper were produced, 
as compared with 9,791,861 pounds in 1911. Al- 
though the State has no important producing 
district in which copper is the principal metal, 
it ranked tenth among the copper producing 
States in 1912. The main production 1s derived 
from the treatment of mixed ores in which 
copper is of minor importance. These include 
lead-silver ores and pyripic ores, rich in gold 
and silver. Leadville and the San Juan-Ouray 
districts are the chief producers of copper. 
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Much of the output is recovered as matte in lead 
furnaces. 

The value of the clay products of the State 
in 1912 was $1,437,394, a decrease of $165,315 
in 1911. The principal clay product was com- 
n brick, which was valued at $407,128 in 

Petroleum resources of considerable promise 
are as yet practically undeveloped. Ac- 
tual production comes from the Florence fields 
in Freemont County, and the Boulder field in 
: Boulder County. The total production in 1912 
was 206,052 barrels. Of this 190,408 barrels 
were taken from Florence County fields. The 
production in 1911 was 226,926 barrels. 

The total production of coal in Colorado in 
1912 was 10,977,824 short tons, valued at 816, 
345,336. Colorado is by far the most important 
coal producing State west of the Mississippi 
River, and ranks seventh among all the States 
in the production. The coal mined in 1912 was 
an increase of 820,441 tons over that produced 
in 1911, but was still nearly a million tons short 
of the output in 1910, when the maximum out- 

ut was recorded. Coal mining in 1912 was 

ampered by labor shortage. There was a de- 
crease of over 1300 in the average number of 
men employed as compared with 1911. In the 
earlier year the number of men reported was 
14,316, while in 1912 it was 13,000. The coal 
production of the State in 1913 was approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 tons less than that of 1912. 
This was due to the strike in the Colorado fields 
which went into effect on September 23, and re- 
sulted in a production of 50 to 60 per cent. in 
the remainder of the year. According to the 


United States Bureau of Mines, there was a. 


total of 95 deaths in the coal mines in the State 
in 1912, an increase of 4 over 1911. Falls of 
roof and coal were responsible for 50 deaths. 
Explosions by burn or gas killed 15 men and 
holage accidents 14. In all there were 91 deaths 


underground, 2 in the shafts, and 2 on the sur- 


face. The coal mining industry was free from 
labor troubles in 1912. 

CoMMUNICATIONS. The total railway mileage 
of the State on January 1, 1913, was 5653, of 
which 4350 was standard gauge, and 1302 was 
narrow gauge. The longest mileage, 970, is that 
of the Denver and Rio Grande. The Atchison, 
Topeka, and Santa Fé had 512, the Chicago, Bir- 
mington and Quincy, 394, the Colorado and 
Southern, 387, the Union Pacifle, 590. Nearly 
all the other lines were local. 

EpucaTion. The total school population of the 
State in 1912, between the- ages of six and 
twenty, was 227,187. The total enrollment was 
127,428. In the high schools of the State were 
enrolled 16,377 pupils, and in the graded schools 
below high schools, 112,582. The average 
monthly salary for male teachers was $142.49, 
and for female teachers, $69.01. 

FINANCE. The receipts from all sources for 
the fiscal year 1913, amounted to $3,580,445, and 
the disbursements for the same period $3,837,423. 
The chief sources of revenue are from general 
taxes and from fees. The chief expenditures 
are for the maintenance of State institutions 
and government. The bonded debt of the State 
amounts to $3,250,000. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The charitable 
corrections of the State with their populations 
in 1913 are the following: State Home for Chil- 
dren, 233; Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home, 153; 
Workshop for the Blind, 717; the State Hospital 
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for the Insane, 590; State Home for Mental De- 
fectives, 63; Boys’ Industrial School, 315; Girls’ 
Industrial School, 115; State penitentiary, 759; 
State reformatory, 81. For the maintenance 
of these institutions, the general assembly in 
1913 appropriated $882,000, and for improve- 
ments, $95,500. This legislature enacted several 
bills relating to the work of charities and cor- 
rections. Among them the regulation of the sale 
of cocaine, registering of tuberculars, and the 
forbidding the publication of trial, etc., where 
children are involved. At the general election 
of 1912, through the operation of the referen- 
dum, a mothers’ compensation act, an act pro- 
viding for a more extended civil service, and an 
act limiting the hours of work for women were 
passed. In 1913 a home for the blind and an 
international white slave association were estab- 
lished at Denver. 


PoLrricS AND GOVERNMENT. The State legis- 
lature met in 1913, and passed several important 
measures, which are noted in the section Legis- 
lation below. Many of these measures were the 
result of referendum vote cast in 1912. The 
term of the governor expires on January, 1916, 
and the next election for State officers is Novem- 
ber 3, 1914. The death of Senator Charles J. 
Hughs in 1912, and the decision of Senator 
Guggenheim not to be a candidate another term 
in the Senate, made it necessary for the legis- 
lature to elect two senators in January. Ac- 
cordingly, on January 14, former Gov. F. Shaf- 
roth was elected to succeed Senator Guggenheim, 
and Charles S. Thomas, a former governor of 
the State, was elected to serve for the unexpired 
term of Senator Hughs. Governor Ammons was 
inaugurated on the same date. 

The income tax bill, passed by the legislature, 
was vetoed by Governor Ammons on May 16. 
The State was troubled by a series of serious 
coal strikes in the latter part of the year. (For 
an account of these disturbances, see STRIKES.) 
On December 1, a Federal grand jury at Pueblo, 
indicted President White and twenty-four other 
officials of the United Mine Workers, on charges 
of obtaining a monopoly of labor, and restraining 
trade by conducting a strike. 


LEGISLATION. The legislature was in session 
in 1913 and several important measures were 
passed. Many of these were acts to bring into 
effect the direct legislation of November, 1912, 
by means of the initiative and referendum. The 
most notable of these laws were those provid- 
ing for home rule in local and municipal matters, 
for the recall of all elective officers, includin 
judges, and for the recall of certain judicia 
decisions. These were all initiated and were 
all constitutional amendments. Initiated stat- 
utes carried in the election of 1912 were the 
parents' pension act, a headless ballot, the civil 
service act, and an act providing for eight-hour 
laws for women and underground workers. In 
addition to these measures the ee passed 
a loan-shark law, which follows closely the meas- 
ure passed by Congress to regulate practices in 
the District of Columbia, the anti-trust act, an 
act directing the Supreme Court to prescribe 
rules of practice and procedure in all courts 
of record (which rules shall supersede in stat- 
ute any that conflict therewith), an employers’ 
liability act, and a commission to regulate the 
minimum wage for women and minors. A meas- 
ure was also passed creating a public utilities 
commission. See also LIquoRk REGULATION. 
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STATE GOVERNMENT. Governor, Elias M. Am- 
mons; Lieut.-Governor, Stephen R. Fitzgerald; 
Secretary of State, James B. Pearce; Treasurer, 
M. A. Leddy; Auditor, Roady Kenehan; Adju- 
tant-General, John Chase; Attorney-General, J. 
Fred Farrar; Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Mary C. C. Bradford—all Democrats. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Geo. W. Musser, Dem.; Justices, S. H. White, 
Dem.; W. A. Hill, Dem.; M. 8. Bailey, Dem.; 
William H. Gabbert, Rep.; Tully Scott, Dem.; 
James E. Garrigues, Rep.; Clerk, James R. Kil- 
lian, Dem. 

STATE LEGISLATURE, 1913. Democrats: Sen- 
ate, 24; House, 48; joint ballot, 72. Republicans: 
Senate, 11; House, 17; joint ballot, 28. Demo- 
cratic majority: Senate, 13; House, 31; joint 
ballot, 44. 

The State representatives in Congress will be 
found in the article UNITED STATES, section 
Congress. 

COLORADO, University OF. A State insti- 
tution of higher learning, founded at Boulder, 
in 1876. The students enrolled in the several 
departments of the university in the autumn 
of 1913, were as follows: Arts, 739; engineering, 
305; medical, 49; pharmacy, 20; law, 77; gradu- 
ate, 60. The faculty numbered 200. The most 
notable event in the history of the university 
during the year was the resignation of James 
S. Baker as president, and the election of Dr. 
Livingston Farrand (q.v.) as his successor. The 
college received from Charles Inglis $75,000 to 
establish the Thomson professorship of law. The 
annual income is sbou* $306,000. The library 
contains 75,000 volumes. 

COLORED METHODISTS. See METHODISTS. 

COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY. See CHEMISTRY, 
INDUSTRIAL, and PHOTOGRAPHY. 

COLUMBIA, DisTRICT or. See DISTRICT or 
COLUMBIA. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. An institu- 
tion of higher learning, founded in New York 
City, in 1754. The total number of students 
enrolled in all departments in the autumn of 
1913 was 13,573. The faculty numbered 999. In 
1913 the schools of mines, engineering, and 
chemistry were changed to a graduate school. 
Several noteworthy benefactions were received 
during the year. Among these were gifts of 
$450,000 from the estate of Joseph Pulitzer, of 
$250,000 from the estate of Francis Furnald, 
and of $67,642 from the estate of John S. Ken- 
nedy. The volumes in the library were about 
500,000. The productive funds amount to about 
$8,700,000, and the annual income is about $1,- 
750,000. The president is Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, LL. D. 

COMBUSTION ENGINES. See INTERNAL 
COMBUSTION ENGINES. 

COMETS. See ASTRONOMY. 

COMMEROE. For foreign trade, see UNTTED 
STATES and articles on foreign countries; for in- 
ternal trade, see UNITED STATES and articles on 
INDUSTRIES, and FINANCIAL REVIEW. 

COMMERCE COURT. See RAILWAYS. 

COMMISSION FORM OF GOVEENMENT. 
See MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 

COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS. See INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COMMIS- 
SION and LABOR LEGISLATION. 

COMMISSION PLAN. 
GOVERNMENT. 

COMORO ISLANDS. 


See MUNICIPAL 


See MAZOTTE. 
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COMPENSATION FOR WORKMEN. Gee 
WoRKEMEN’S COMPENSATION. 

COMPOUNDS, CHEMICAL. See CHEMISTEY. 

COMPTON, ALFRED GEORGE. An American 
mathematician and educator, died December 11, 
1913. He was born in London, England, in 1835, 


' and came to America with his parents in 1842. 


He entered the City College of New York in 
1849, the year of its foundation, and was a mem- 
ber of the first graduating class. After his 
aduation, he was appointed a teacher in the 
llege of the City of New York, which was then 
known as the Free Academy. He remained with 
this institution from that time until his retire- 
ment in 1911. During the entire period he was 
a teacher of mathematics, and from 1902 was 
8 «f physics. From December, 1902, to 
eptember, 1903, he was acting president of the 
college. H» was the author of A Manual of Log- 
arithmatic Computations (1891); First Lessons 
in Wood-Working (1880) ; First Lessons in Met- 
al-Working (1890); Some Common Errors of 
Speech (1898). The mechanical arts building 
of the college received the name of Compton Hall 
in honor of Dr. Compton. | 
CONCILIATION, INDUSTRIAL. See ARBITBA- 
TION AND  CONCILIATION, INDUSTRIAL; and 
STRIKES. 


CONORETE. The uses of concrete and re- 
inforced concrete in the year 1913 were extended 
and as this material enters into so many de- 
velopments of engineering construction the nota- 
ble structures in which it is employed might 
properly be discussed under separate heads. The 
great dam at Keokuk, Iowa, across the Missis- 
Bippi, and the plant of the Mississippi River 
Power Company at that point, discussed in 
previous issues of the YEAR Book, are notable 
examples of work completed during the year, and 
the use of Tufa cement in the Los Angeles aque- 
duct, and of Portland cement in the Catskill 
aqueduct, are important instances in another 
field. A notable reinforced concrete building 
was being planned during the year for the new 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, on the 
banks of the Charles River at Cambridge. The 
main building was to have some 850,000 square 
feet of floor area and require more than 50,000 
cubic yards of concrete. It was to be composed 
of about 16 divisions, each of which was stated 
to be large enough to form a complete building 
in itself. Mention also might be made of the 
progress on the Arrowrock dam on the Boise 
River, Idaho, & reinforced concrete structure 
851 feet in height, and of the completion of the 
concrete locks of the Panama Canal. The cast- 
ing in concrete of groups of small houses for 
working men progressed during the year and for 
plain and similar structures economical in 
original cost and maintenance was found to 
be very satisfactory. Important groups of such 
buildings were erected in Nanticoke, Pa., 
and Oklahoma, while in France and Ireland 
much attention was paid to the subject. In 
Ireland it was stated that 30,000 of these 
houses were built in the last three years. 
Increased interest during the year was aroused 
in the use of concrete in road building. Its 
application to the wearing surface of roads, as 
well as to the foundations for pavements, al- 
ready had been developed, and was being 
watched with considerable interest; but in this 
field, as with other uses of concrete, improper 
construction had its effect and well defined rules 
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and specifications were developed to insure the 
proper construction of such highways. . During 
the year there were the usual number of failures 
of concrete buildings due in the main to ignor- 
ance and failure to observe proper conditions of 
construction, and much attention was paid to 
full sized tests and examinations, as well as 


experiments with various structures. See 
CEMENT. 

CONDENSED MILK. See DarBYING. 
CONGO, Beraran. Formerly the Congo 


Free State. The capital is Boma (Bas-Congo). 
The statistics cited in this article are those of 
the Belgian colonia] minister. 

AREA AND POPULATION. The area of the 
colony is 2,365,000 square kilometers (913,127 
square miles), and the frontier measures 9165 
kilometers. Area by districts, with chief town 
in district: Bas-Congo, 40,110 sq. kms. (Boma) ; 
Moyen-Congo, 54,990 (Léopoldville); Kwango, 
141,710 (Bandundu); Lac Léopold II., 127,950 
(Inongo); Equateur, 243,310 (Coquilhatville) ; 
Bangala, 128,910  (Lisala);  Ubangi, 60,270 
(Libenge) ; Uele, 219,790 (Niangara); Aruwimi, 
66,190 (Basoko); Stanleyville, 436,430 (Stanley- 
ville) ; Kasai, 365,230 (Lusambo) ; and the vice- 
government-general of Katatango, 460,110 sq. 
kms., with these divisions—Lomami (Kabinda), 
Tangawika-Moero (Kongolo), Haut-Luapula 
(Elizabethville), and Luala (Kafakumba). By 
a decree of March 28, 1912, a reorganization was 
effected into 22 districts, the boundaries and 
areas of which are not at present available. The 
whites in the colony, January 1, 1912, numberd 
5465 (3307 Belgians). Unofficial estimates of 
the native population vary from nine to twenty 
millions. 

LawD SALES. It is reported that the sales of 
crown lands in 1911 were 35 in Katanga and 21 
in other districts: 31 in Katanga (15 in other 
districts) within urban circumscriptions, total 
selling price 265,357.96 (99,592) francs; 4 (1) 
suburban, 18,750 (250) francs; 5 factory sites, 
7500 francs. Rented lands covered about 110 
hectares in Katanga (117 in other districts) and 
the total rental was 85,017. (27,419) francs. 

Propucrion. The country is entirely unde- 
veloped. Indigenous products gathered for ex- 
port are shown in the section on trade below. 

CoMMERCE. The total general trade appears 
below for five consecutive years, values in thou- 
sands of francs: 


pO 


1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 
Imports........ 33,437 32,271 28,482 43,979 68,385 
Exports®....... 77,541 56,867 78,014 95.599 78,955 


* Rubber, 1911, 50,424,000 francs (76,030,000 in 
1910); ivory, 9,237,000 (9,861,000); palm oil, 2,032,- 
000 (2,916,000); palm nuts, 3,504,000 (3,101,000); 
.* other products," 13,758,000 (5,091,000). 


In the special trade the 1911 imports were 
valued at 48,632,877 francs; 1910, 36,846,508. 
The details of its imports are often significant, 
viewed in conjunction with its production, of a 
country’s degree of civilization and rate of 

rogress. Especially is this the case with the 

lgian Congo, a country whose native working 
population is almost exclusively engaged in the 
gathering of rubber—an article not of consump- 
tion, but of export—and other forest producta. 
Yet compare the import of food-stuffs in 1911 
(9,248,000 franes, total general) with the ex- 
port of rubber (50,424,000 franes). Compare 
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also the imports in detail of the special trade: 
297,812 francs for guns (052,772 in 1910), 672,- 
369 for pistols and ammunition, 451,270 for 
powder, explosives, etc.; the last importation 
of cannon was 1906-9—13,380 fr.; steamers, ma- 
chinery, anchors and chains, parts, etc, for 
boats, 1,920,838 fr.; locomotives and parts, tele- 
phone, telegraph, and electrical apparatus, etc., 
8,050,223; metals (sheet iron, nails, wire, rails, 
beams, bars, etc.), 2,904,137; scientific and 
other instruments, 478,815; books, registers, 
paper, and office furnishings, 749,359. Of the 
foregoing there is little suited for native use; 
there are no agricultural implements recorded. 
It is unlikely that wine to the amount of 1,666,- 
635 francs, beer, 898,373; liquors, 488,139, were 
intended wholly for native consumption. Con- 
struction material 1,235,601 francs, musical in- 
struments 125,402; chemical products 207,592, 
pharmaceutical products 516,054, coal and coke, 
wood, haberdashery and perfumery may be for 
the use of the natives or they may be for the use 
of resident white exploiters of the natives. There 
are 3,117,344 francs for lingerie and other gar- 
ments. Outside of mules and asses 85,822 
francs, horses 15,540 francs, and forage for 
these and other animals 13,756 francs, there 
entered cattle 329,721 francs, sheep 20,730 
francs, swine, 1125 francs, other animals 6658 
francs; of these some were probably for native 
consumption, some for the resident whites. The 
same may be said of foodstuffs (fish, cereals and 
cereal products, sugar, potatoes, etc.) to the 
amount of 7,554,501 francs; soap, tobacco, and 
oils, including petroleum. Textiles, including 
velvets, silks, carpets, etc., as well as bagging 
and tarpaulins, were valued at 8,621,263 francs; 
of these the prints and other cottons were no 
doubt destined largely for native use, as were 


5 1,971,272 francs’ worth of iron and 
copper bracelets, mirrors, and other “ quincail- 
lerie” (“ ironmongery, trash, gimcracks”). 


Spirituous liquors valued at 324,344 francs were 
imported for barter with the natives. Place 
against these imports the principal articles of 
export—all or nearly all the product of native 
labor: 34,426,896 francs rubber, ivory 5,683,468, 
raw gold 3,119,050, white copal 3,348,317, palm 
kernels 2,878,074, palm oil 1,731,898, raw cop- 
per 1,834,041; total exports, 54,052,426 francs 
(66,602,295 francs in 1910). If the producer is 
paid a fair price for his product, it is reason- 
able to assume that the nine to twenty native 
millions of the Belgian Congo are accumulating 
considerable fortunes. Otherwise the seemingly 
favorable balance of trade assumes a significantly 
vicious aspect from the economic standpoint. 

Preliminary figures for the 1912 trade give 
imports general 59,424,000, special 49,716,000; 
exports general 78,923,000, special 54,021,000. 

Of the total imports in the special trade in 
1911 (48,632,877 francs), s valued at 31, 
435,138 franes came from lgium; of the ex- 
ports (54,052,427), 47,066,266 went to Belgium, 
3,413,896 to Angola. At Boma (1911), 207 ves- 
sels, of 445,319 tons entered; at Banana, 202, 
of 379,513 tons. 

RaiLWAYS. Lines, with holdings, in operation 
January 1, 1912: Congo Railway Company, 400 
kilometers; Stanleyville-Ponthierville, 125; 
Kindu-Kongolo, 355; Lualaba-Tanganyika (271 
kilometers under construction); Katanga Rail- 
way Company—Rhodesian frontier to Elizabeth- 
ville, 262 (total line 275), and Elizabethville 
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to Bukama, 163 (under construction); Boma to 
la Lukula, 80; la Lukula to Thela, 56 (under 
construction). Puring 1913 preliminary work 
for the extension of the Elizabethville-Kambove 
railway towards Bukama was being undertaken 
and actual construction was in progress. A sur- 
vey was being made for the Lower Congo Ka- 
tanga railway, 1100 miles in length, so that 
construction work could be started. This line 
would join the Cape-to-Cairo at Bukama. The 
Congo-Tanganyika railway from Kabalo to the 
lake was approaching completion and little re- 
mained but laying the rails for a few miles. 

During the year it was announced that the 
Kambove-Djilongo section of the Katanga Rail- 
way was under construction and that a contract 
had been awarded for 150 miles further on to 
Bukama, where it would join the Cape-to-Cairo 
line. Kambove hitherto had been reached from 
Broken Hill so that the railroad distance from 
Cape Town towards the interior of Africa was 
2420 miles. - 

FINANCE AND GOVERNMENT. In the table be- 
low are shown revenue and expenditure for four 
years, 1911 and 1912 being budget estimates 
(thousands of francs) : 


—— | 


1909 1910 1911 1912 
Revenunee 34.570 33,517 40,870 45, 368 
Expendit ure 34,470 40, 371 559,658 166, 539 
Including 12.222.443 francs extraordinary. 


7 18,618,660 francs extraordinary. 


The receipts from rubber sales in 1912 were 
estimated at 13,210,369 franes; from state do- 
mains, tribute, and taxes in kind, 8,317,220; 
direct taxes, 7,216,000; customs, 7,069,000; 
mines, 3,420,000, etc. Expenses for administra- 
tion amounted to 9,384,400 francs; for troops 
and police, 8,762,700; interest and charge, 7,807,- 
885; marine, 3,727,800; posts, telegraphs, etc., 
2,396,510; etc. The debt stood (1912) at 141,- 
222,200 francs. 

A governor-general administers the colony 
(1913, F. Fuchs). A commissioner is at 
the head of each district. In consequence of 
failure to carry out promised reforms in the 
matter of exploitation of the natives, Great Brit- 
ain has so far withheld recognition of the an- 
nexation of the Congo by Belgium. 

History. British recognition of the Belgian 
annexation of the Congo Free State was long de- 
layed on account of the mistreatment of the 
native under the Belgian régime. In April, 
1913, however, the (British) Congo Reform As- 
sociation, which was formed for the purpose 
of protecting the natives from expropriation 
and oppression, reported that the liberties of 
the natives were now secure, that the rubber 
tax had been abolished and freedom of the trade 
established, that the concessionary companies 
had been deprived of their dangerous preroga- 
tives, and that no obstacle longer existed to 
recognition of the Belgian annexation. The sug- 
gestion met with official opproval, and on May 
29 Sir Edward Grey was able to report it to the 
British House of Commons. The Catholic mis- 
sionaries in Belgian Congo protested frequently 
during the year that their freedom was bein 
violated. It seems that certain officials ha 
shown themselves unfriendly and unfair in their 
attitude towards the missions. 

CONGO, French. A former name 
French Equatorial Africa (q.v.). 


for 
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CONGO FREE STATE. See Conco, BEL- 

GIAN. : 
CONGEEGATIONALISM. At the national 
council, held in Kansas City, Mo., October 22-31, 
1913, the commission of nineteen appointed at 
the preceding memorial council in Boston, in 
1910, presented an entirely new scheme in or- 
ganization. A new constitution was adopted, 
when the old order passed away. The autonomy 
of the local church is maintained, and fellow- 
ship has been made to be more compact and pur- 
poseful. A larger range of service was granted 
to the general secretary, and the several benev- 
olent societies had been requested to submit to 
the advisory direction of a commission on mis- 
sions, the object being to prevent duplication of 
activities, to effect all possible economies in ad- 
ministration, and so to correlate all the societies 
as will best secure a maximum of efficiency with 
a minimum of expense. 

The officers of the national council are Rev. 
Charles Reynolds Brown, D. D., New Haven, 
Conn., moderator; Rev. Hubert C. Herring, D. D., 
Boston, Mass., secretary; and the Rev. Joel S. 
Ives, Hartford, Conn, treasurer. The incor- 
poration for the national council was effected 
through the legislature of Connecticut in 1911. 

Congregationalism is organized in the State 
under conferences—in localities, under associa- 
tions. They are representative bodies, as is the 
national council, having no legislative, but simply 
advisory, powers. The benevolent and mission- 
ary operations of tne churches are carried on un- 
der the following societies: American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, which re- 
ceived for its work in 1912, $1,099,447.51; Wom- 
an’s Boards, $338,834.62; Church Building, $304,- 
805.34; Education Society, $150,000; Home Mis- 
sionary, $261,106.07; American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, $432,681.15; Sunday School and Publish- 
ing, $64,713.00; Ministeral Relief, $108,260.88. 
The churches contributed to all work $2,363,584 
as reported by 5239 churches. For administra- 
tion expenses, 4717 churches reported $9,307,618. 
Theological seminaries are those of Andover, At- 
lanta, ngor, Hartford, Chicago, Oberlin, Tal- 
ladega, Pacific, and Gale. Forty colleges have a 
Congregational origin. In addition to local as- 
sociations of churches, the State conferences, and 
national councils, we find clubs, so called, and 
ministerial associations for intellectual culture, 
fellowship, and the promotion of the spiritual 
life. The report ending December 31, 1912, in- 
dicated 6064 churches, having 743,026 members; 
675,677 members enrolled in Sunday schools; 
3014 endeavor societies, with a total membership 
of 124,654 persons; 1477 men’s and boys’ or- 
ganizations, membership, 74,085. The number 
of ministers is 5944, 1932 of whom are without 
charge, according to the latest figures. There 
are, approximately, all told, 14,576 churches, 1,- 
402,202 members, and 1,560,983 Sunday school 
members. 

CONGREGATIONAL METHODIST 
CHURCH. This denomination had in 1913 
13,529 communicants, 333 churches, and 337 min- 
isters. The denomination has semi-annual dis- 
trict conferences, annual State conferences, and 
quadrennial conferences. It admits both white 
and colored persons, the latter being separately 
organized. The denomination is strongest in the 
South. A publishing house is maintained at 
Ellisville, Miss. The only educational institu- 
tion under the auspices of the denomination ig 
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the Atlanta Bible School. The official organ 
is The Messenger, published in Ellisville, Miss. 
See also RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS AND MOVE- 
MENTS. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Bee UNITED STATES. 

CONNECTICUT. POPULATION. The popu- 
lation of the State in 1910 was 1,114,757. Ac- 
cording to the report of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, made in 1913, the population in that year 
was 1,181,793. 

AGRICULTURE. The area, production, and value 
of the principal crops in 1912-13. are shown in 
the following table. The figures are from the 
United States Department of Agriculture and 
those of 1913 are estimates only: 


Acreage Prod. B alue 
Corn ..........1913 61,000 2,348,000 $1,996,000 
1912 60,000 3,000,000 — 2,310,000 
Oats .......... 1913 11,000 08,000 69,000 
1912 11,000 838,000 166,000 
RYO iis ws 1913 1,000 135,000 124,000 
1912 1,000 122,000 112,0 
Potatoes ...... 1913 24,000 2,208,0 1,921,000 
1912 23,000 2,461,000 1,920,000 
Hay 1913 372, 000 a 432,000 8,683,000 
1912 379,000 436,000 9,810,000 
Tobacco ...... 1913 18,400 028,520,000 6,989,000 
1912 17,600 29, 750.000 7,170,000 


a Tons. b Pounds. 


MINERAL PropucTion. The total value of the 
products is less than $4,000,000 annually, of 
which approximately 50 per cent. is derived from 
quartz and clay pits. An inconsiderable quan- 
tity of iron ore is mined and a small quantity 
of pig iron is made in the State. The 
products of the 


quarrying industry in 
912 were valued at $1,467,458, compared 
with $1,215,462 in 1911. The principal 


stone quarried is granite. Connecticut is the 
third State in the Union in the production of 
feldspar. The output in 1912 was 19,075 short 
tons, valued at $94,097, compared with 16,497 
tons, valued at $73,557 in 1911. Other products 
are mineral waters, quartz, sands, and gravels. 
The total value of the products of the State in 
1912 was $3,715,480. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The charitable 
and correctional institutions under the control 
of the State include the Connecticut State Prison 
at Wethersfield, the Connecticut State Reform- 
atory at Cheshire, Connecticut School for Boys 
at Meriden, Industrial School for Girls at Hart- 
ford, and the Florence Crittenton Mission at 
New Haven. There were also hospitals for the 
insane at Middletown. Norwich, and Hartford, 
a colony for epileptics at Mansfield, and a 
school for imbeciles at Lakeville. The total ex- 
penditures for these institutions and certain 
others which received State aid is about $1,700,- 
000 annually. 

EpucATION. The school population of the 
State in 1913 was 255,692, the total enrollment 
in public schools 197,852, and the average daily 
attendance was 155,235. The male teachers 
mumbered 361, and the female 5130. The aver- 
age salary of male teachers was $125 monthly, 
and of the female teachers, $57.87. The legis- 
lature of 1913 passed several important measures 
relating to education. Among these were acts 
providing for the codification of the school laws. 
An act providing for vocational guidance was 
also passed. A provision was made for the or- 
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ganization in each town of a model school for the 
observation and instruction of a training class 
for teachers. An act providing schools for in- 
struction in trades, useful occupations, and 
avocations was also passed. 

TRANSPORTATION. The total railway mileage 
operated in the State on June 30, 1913, was 
2046.09. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. The legislature 
met in 1913, and passed & number of important 
measures, "These are noted in the section Leg- 
islation below. There was no election for State 
officers in 1913. The term of the governor ex- 
pires in January, 1915, and the next election for 
State officers is on Nevember 3, 1914. On Feb- 
ruary 8 the legislature passed a resolution for 
the State control of the New Haven road. The 
developments in the history of the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad formed the 
chief features of the history of the State in 1913. 
They will be found fully discussed in the article 
RAILROADS. The legislature ratified the consti- 
tutional amendment for the direct election of 
senators on April 8. A bill providing for woman 
suffrage amendments to the constitution was 
defeated on April 2. 

LEGISLATION. The legislature met January 8, 
1913, the first session under the new constitu- 
tional provision compelling a final adjournment 
early in June. The Senate was Democratic by 21 
to 14, and the House, with 258 members, had 132 
Republicans. Various appointments, falling to 
the legislature, failed through disagreement of 
the two branches. The governor’s action in fill- 
ing these vacancies was unanimously sustained 
by the Supreme Court of the State. The consti- 
tutional amendment for choosing United States 
senators by the people was ratifled and legisla- 
tion was passed providing for such election. A 
State constitutional amendment to increase the 
pay of legislators from $300 to $500 for the ses- 
sion passed both branches by the needed two- 
thirds vote, and went to the people in October, 
when it was emphatically rejected. A woman 
suffrage amendment to the State constitution 
was rejected by the House on its first appear- 
ance. Amendments must pass the House at one 
session by a mere majority and then pass both 
branches at the next session by a two-thirds vote 
before submission to the people. The most im- 
portant act of the legislative session of 1913 was 
the workingmen's compensation law, which has 
been construed by the attorney-general to cover 
all employers, though at its passage it was sup- 
posed that employers of less than five persons 
(chiefly farmers, of whom there were 99 in the 
legislature) were exempted. A civil service law 
was passed for employes in State institutions 
and a commission appointed of which Charles G. 
Morris of New Haven is clerk. A State park 
commission was also appointed. The game laws 
were overhauled and & new fish and game com- 
mission was appointed, with & superintendent, 
who names a deputy in each county. The Sun- 
day law was slightly relaxed so as to permit free 
concerts and athletic sports in publie parks, if 
the local authorities consent, and if no prizes are 
at stake. A general banking law passed, doing 
away with special charters. The legislature ad- 
journed June 4, and the governor, for lack of 
funds, vetoed many appropriation bills left on 
his hands. An issue of $4,000,000 4 per cent. 
bonds was marketed toward the close of 1913. 
The State debt is now about $11,000,000, all con- 
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tracted within a decade. See also LiquoR REG- structors in Europe. On October 27, 1889, he 


ULATION. 

STATE GOVERNMENT. Governor, Simeon E. 
Baldwin, Democrat; Lieutenant-Governor, Ly- 
man T. Tingier, Democrat; Secretary of State, 
Albert L. Phillips, Democrat; Treasurer, Ed- 
ward S. Roberts, Democrat; Attorney-General, 
John H. Light, Republican; Commissioner of 
Insurance, Barton Mansfield, Democrat. 

JuDicIABY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Samuel O. Prentice, Republican; Associate Jus- 
tices, George W. Wheeler, Democrat; John M. 
Thayer, Democrat; Alberto T. Roraback, Repub- 
lican; John K. Beach, Democrat; Clerk, Geo. A. 
Conant, Republican. ` 

STATE LEGISLATURE, 1913. Democrats: Sen- 
ate, 21; House, 120; joint ballot, 141. Republi- 
cans: Senate, 14, House, 132; joint ballot, 146. 
Progressives: House, 6; joint ballot, 6. Dem- 
ocratic majority: Senate, 7. Republican ma- 
jority: House, 6. 

The State representatives in Congress will be 
found in the article UNITED STATES, section Con- 
gress. 

CONSERVATION. See InRIGATION, FoB- 
ESTRY, LANDS, PUBLIC DRAINAGE, ALASKA. 

CONSERVATION EXPOSITION. See Ex- 
POSITIONS. 

CONSTANS, JEAN ANTOINE-ERNEST. A 
French public official, died April 7, 1913. Born 
at Beziers in 1833, he studied law at Toulouse, 
graduating there as doctor of law, and was aft- 
erwards for several years engaged in commer- 
cial enterprises in Spain. Subsequently he took 
up the study of law again, and was successively 
attached as professor to the faculties of Douai, 
Dijon, and Toulouse universities. He was 
elected to the Chamber of Deputies in 1876. 
Three years later he became under-secretary of 
&tate in the cabinet of de Freycinet, later occu- 
pying positions in most of the French ministries 
until 1886, when he was appointed temporarily 
as French minister at Peking. Afterwards for 
& Short time governor-general of Indo-China, he 
returned to office in 1889 as a member of the 
Tirard cabinet, and at the crisis of the Boulan- 
gist agitation he became minister of the interior. 
General Boulanger had been returned to the 
Chamber by a large majority in April, 1888, on 
the programme of a revision of the constitution. 
The Chamber was against him, and he resigned, 
only to be simultaneously reélected in three de- 
partments. Finally, in January, 1889, he was 
returned by a vast majority for the Seine. From 
that date he was declared to be a danger to the 
republic, and M. Constans caused a warrant to 
be issued for his arrest. Boulanger fled, and 
was condemned in absentia to imprisonment in 
a fortress for life. Constans was still in office 
when Boulanger committed suicide on the grave 
of Marguerite Crouzet at Brussels, September 
30, 1891. In December, 1898, at the age of 65, he 
was appointed French minister at Constantino- 

le. It was apparent in 1898 that he had not 
fully appreciated the forces that brought about 
the revolution of the Young Turks. This con- 
sideration, as well as his age, led to his being 
superseded in May, 1909, by Bompard. 

CONSTANTINE I., Kına or Greece. He 
succeeded his father, King George, on the assas- 
sination of the latter on March 18, 1913 (see 
GREECE). Born at Athens in 1868, his inclina- 
tions were for a military career, and his mili- 
tary education was conducted by the best in- 


married Princess Sophia of Prussia, sister of 
Emperor William. ring the frequent ab- 
sences of his father he always acted as regent, 
and his rule was marked by as much firmness 
as the constitution of the country would permit. 
He commanded the Greek troops in the ill-fated 
war against Turkey, and was blamed by his fel- 
low-countrymen for the reverses suffered by the 
Greek army. That the criticism was unjust has 
long since been acknowledged, but at this time 
there were strong demands that he resign his 
succession to the throne. During recent years, 
however, when Greece has been reviving her mil- 
itary powers and preparing for a renewal of the 
contest against Turkey, the important part taken 
by Constantine has brought him again the good 
will of the people. In 1909 Constantine came 
into collision with the Military League, which 
consisted of officers of the army and navy. This 
league had become so powerful that it dictated 
to Parliament and attempted to dictate to the 
prince. Lieutenant Typaldoz and some other 
officers seized a torpedo-boat destroyer and an- 
nounced that they would revolt against the king, 
seize Crete, and place a son of Constantine on 
the Greek throne. The revolt was quickly put 
down, and after the execution of several of its 
members the Military League ceased to exist. 
These troubles and others of a similar nature 
were driven out of the public mind when the 
Balkan allies began to make ready for the war 
by which they hoped to drive Turkey out of 
Europe. Constantine, who was commander-in- 
chief of the Greek forces, announced at once that 
he would take the field in command of his troops. 
The first pent victory was the capture of Sa- 
lonica on November 8. Then followed the long 
movement for the objective point of the cam- 
aign, the capture of the great Turkish strong- 
old of Janina, in Epirus. The conduct of the 
Greek troops has been described by the military 
experts who witnessed it, as masterly. The 
stronghold was bombarded and charged until 
overtures for surrender came. Capitulation took 
place on March 6, 1913, when the entire garrison 
of 32,000 men laid down their arms and gave 
themselves up as prisoners. King Constantine 
has five children: Prince George, born in 1890; 
Prince Alexander, born in 1893; Princess Hel- 
ene, born in 1896; Prince Paul, born in 1901; 
and Princess Irene, born in 1904. 

CONSULAR SERVICE. See Crvn. SEBVICE. 

CONSUMPTION. See TUBERCULOSIS. 

COOLEY, ALFORD WABRINER. An American 
jurist and public official, died July 19, 1913. He 
was born in Westchester, N. Y., in 1873, and 
graduated from Harvard University in 1895. 
He studied at the Columbia Law School from 
1895-97, and in 1898 was admitted to the bar. 
From 1896-98 he was inspector of the common 
schools of New York City; in 1900-01 a member 
of the New York Assembly; and in 1903 United 
States civil service commissioner. He served in 
this position for three years, when he was ap- 
pointed assistant attorney-general of the United 
States. He was appointed associate justice of 
the Supreme Court of New Mexico in 1909, but 
resigned in the following year. 

COOPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES. 
See AGRICULTURAL CREDIT. 

COOPERATIVE MARKETING. See Aa 
BICULTURE and HORTICULTURE. 

COPPER. Both the smelter and refinery 
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production of copper in 1912 showed a large 
increase over 1911, and was the largest in the 
history of the industry. Several companies 
that made but small output in 1911 were large 
producers in 1912, and the year witnessed the 
beginning of an important output from the 
Yerington district in Nevada. The domestic 
consumption of copper showed a considerable 
increase over 1911, while exports showed a 
slight decrease. The production of copper in 
1912 by smelters in the copper-bearing material 
in the United States was 1,243,268,720 pounds, 
valued at 8205, 139,338, as compared with 
1.097, 232,749 pounds, valued at 8137, 154,092 in 
1911. The production for 1912 was the largest 
in the history of the industry, surpassing that 
of 1911 by 146,035,971 pounds in quantity, and 
by $67,985,246 in value. The mine production 
in 1912 was 1,249,094,891 pounds of copper, or 
5,826,171 pounds more than the smelters. 
Twenty-one States and Territories contributed 
to the copper producing of 1912. Three lead- 
ing States, Arizona, 
produced 72 per cent. of the total output in 


1912, as in 1911, and the 8 leading States, A 


including Utah, Nevada, Alaska, California, and 
New Mexico, produced over 97 per cent. of the 
total output in 1912. Montana ranked first 


in the production of more than one-third of P 


the entire output of the country. Michigan 


ranked second, with slightly lees than one- Servi 


third; Arizona ranked third, with one-fifth of 
the total output. The most notable feature in 
the copper industry in 1911-12 was the begin- 
. ning of the production on a large scale in 
Alaska. In 1912, 31,926,209 pounds of blister 


copper were produced in the Territory, com- G 


pared with °2,314,889 pounds in 1911. 

The refinery output of the United States in 
1912 was made by 13 plants, making copper by 
the electrolytic and furnace process. In addi- 
tion to these refineries there are numerous 
plants in different parts of the country that 
make a considerable output from old copper, 
‘brass, and other alloys of copper. The total 
production of new refined copper in 1912 was 
1,568.104,478 pounds. Of this quantity 914, 
935,371 pounds were electrolytic, 231,112,228 
pounds were lake copper, 24,777,266 pounds 
were casting copper, and 32,852,030 pounds 
were pig copper. In addition there were 
360,000,000 pounds of foreign ore refined by 
the electrolytic process. The following table 
from the United Sfates Geological Survey 
shows the production of copper in the United 
States in 1910-12 by pounds: 
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From this table it will be noted that Arizona 
ranks first, although in the total production 
of copper from 1845-1912 it is surpassed by 
Montana and by Michigan. Arizona took first 
place in 1910 in the production and outstripped 
that of Montana. 

The imports of copper of all kinds in the 
United States in 1912 was 410,240,295 pounds 
Of this 124,742,193 pounds came from Mexico. 
Other large exporters to the United States 
were Peru, Spain, Canada, Australia, Tas 
mania, and Japan. The exports in 1912 were 
775,000,658 pounds. Of this 252,156,012 
pounds were sent to Germany, and 152,618,177 
pounds to the Netherlands. Large quantities 
were also sent to the United Kingdom, to 
France, Austria, and Canada. 

The following table shows the world pro- 
duction of copper in 1911-12: 


Producing country 1911 1912 
United States ...... .. . . 1. 097, 232,749 1,243,268,720 
exico ............. 121, 072,000 158,760,000 
Japan .. 123, 200, 000 146,858,000 
Spain and Portugal..... 123,200,000 131,175,450 
ust R .. . . 99, 904, 000 105,399,000 
Sl! 66.304, 0 83,569,500 
Canada . 65,648,011 77.775. 600 
Russlaaa E47, 120,000 73,867,500 
Germany ........... .. 68. 320, 000 63,581,500 
ETU ir -- 68,240,000 60,858,000 
Sweden and Norway.... 21,280,000 25,578,000 
Cape Colon 15,680,000 14,112,000 
JJ "09090609000 16,317,000 
German Southwest Africa 
and other Africa...... 33 8 22,491,000 
Austria-Hungary ...... . 5,644,800 ,820,000 
II/ ⁵ ⁵ ⁵⁰(¶- vs 6,720,000 5,071,500 
Bolivia ................«. 600, 8. 158, 500 
Newfoundland .......... 704, 000 1. 102, 500 
Turkee rn ee 1,568,000 1,102,500 
Uba ia hese peeing oes ok 35 . 8,820,000 
Miscellaneous ........... 23,520,000 4,630,500 
Total 254.2192] 2 0 909v 1,954,957,560 2,251. 311,770 


AMERICAN PRODUCTION IN 1913. The pro- 
duction of copper in the United States; Canada, 
Mexico, and Cuba in 1913 and previous years, 
as compiled by the Engineering and Mining 
Journal (New York), is given in the accompany- 
ing table. The figures are based upon reports 
received from the several producers and repre- 
sent the smelters’ output, which is a different 
thing either from the mine output or the re- 
finery output, and explains the discrepancy 
with the figures of the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey. In the case of the Michigan pro- 
duction, however, the smelters are also refiners 
and their figures for smelting and refining 
productions are consequently the same. 


SMELTERS’ PRODUCTION OF COPPER IN THE UNITED 


STATES 
State 1910 1911 1912 

Anime cl f MEDERI diii —— 
Arizona 9292909 », ?, [] 0 a U , 
California ... 45,760,200 35, 835,65 31,516,471 State 1911 1912 1913 
Colorado .... 9,307,497 „791,861 7,963,520 Alaska ...... 19,412,000 32,602,000 23,360,000 
Idaho ....... 6,877,515 4,514,116 71,182,185 Arizona ..... 800,578,816 357,952,982 401,223,786 
Michigan . 221,462,984 218,185,236 231,112,228 California 36,806,762 31,069,029 32,206,435 
Montana . 283,078,473 271,814,491 308,770,826 Colorado. 8,474,848 7,502,00 7,320,00 
New Mexico 3,784,609 ,860,40 29,170,400 Idaho ....... 745,210 5,964,542 8,594,722 
Nevada ..... 64,494,640 65,561,015 $3,413,900 Michigan.. . 216,412,867 231,628,486 161,000,000 
Oregon ...... 022 25.943 311,860 Montana .... 271,963,769 309,247,735 284.210.911 
South Dakota 43 ,607 23,657 Nevada ..... 65,385,728 82,530,608 83,829.329 

tah ........ 125,185,455 142, 340,215 132,150,052 New Mexico 1,518,288 27.488.912 48,710,000 
Washington 65,021 195,503 1.069.938 Utah 188,336,906 181,673,808  148.274,658 
Wyoming 217,127 130,499 25,030 Washington.. .......... 1,121,109 (a) 
Eastern States East & South 19,656,971 18,592,655 20,857,849 

oned 18,842,359 20,358,791 19,310,298 


Total.......1,080,159,509 1,097,282,749 1,248,268,720 
— ——Enn—————VB—— 


....1,083,856,371 1,241,762,508 1,228,811,581 
(a) Included in Other States." 


Totals 


COPPER 


PEODUCTION OF COPPER IN NORTH 
AMERICA 


BMELTERS' 


(In Pounds) 


Country 1911 1 1913 
Un'd States.. 1, 083, 856,371 1,241,762,508 1,228,811,581 
Canada ..... 66,370,764 76,426,675 76,260,667 


Mexico ...... 136,430,331 162,295,545 116, 435,566 
Cuba ........ 8,274,563 9,684,934 7,534,010 
Totals...... 1,284,932,019 1,489,168,562 1,429,031,824 
REFINERS’ PRODUCTION 
(In Pounds 

Class 1911 1912 1913 (0 
Electrolytic 1, 156,627,311 1,288,333,298 1,390,000,000 
Lake ....... 216,412,867 231,628,486 161,000,000 
Casting 22,977,534 24,777,266 25,000,000 
V 35,920,026 — 37,181,237 29,000,000 
Totals 1.431.938, 338 1.58 1,920,287 1,615,000, 000 


(d) Estimated. 


THE WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF COPPER IN 1913, 
as given in the careful estimates of the Engi- 
neering and Mining Journal is given in the fol- 
lowing table: 


WonLD'S PRODUCTION OF COPPER (a) 


(In metric tons of 2204.62 pounds) 
Country 1910 1911 912 1918 
United States 192,712 491,634 563,260 657,387 
Mexico....... 2,604 61,884 18,617 52,815 
Canada...... 28,810 25,570 34,213 84,587 
Cuba. «2.5 3.538 3,753 4,393 3,41 
Australasia.. (5)40,962 (5) 42.5 10 (5) 47.772 (f)45,800 
Peru c) 27,375 28,500 26,48 25,715 
Chile 38,346 33,088 39,204 40,195 
Bolivia....... 3,212 2,950 4,681 (n 5,000 
Japan....... (c)50,708 a (d)62,486 (g)65,000 
Russia...... 80 0) 20, 747 (c) 33,550 (c) 44,000 
Germany... . (b) 25, 100 (5) 22,363 (b) 24.303 (9) 25,000 
ao ee 2 (b)15,400 (5)17,252 (5)16,632 (g)20,000 

ain an 
ortuga]... (b) 51, 100 (5)52,878 (5)59,873 (e) 52, 300 
Other coun- 
tries (d) 24,888 (5) 26,423 (5) 29,555 (9) 30,000 
Totals 882,351 886,855 1,020,022 1,000,716 


(a) The statistics in this table are the compila- 
tions of the Engineering and Mining Journal, ex- 
cept where epee noted to the contrary. (5) 
As reported by Hen R. Merton & Co. (c) As 
officially reported. 00 Privately communicated 
from Japan. (e) AS communicated by corre- 
aponaents, (f) Shipments to Europe. (g) Esti- 
mate 


The above statistics for 1913 show how the 
aggregate production of the year was affected 
by various circumstances. The Michigan strike 
reduced the American total, the Mexican pro- 
duction was adversely affected by the revolution 
and unrest in that country, and the Spanish 
production by the strikes at Rio Tinto. Chile 
and Peru just about held their own during the 
year, the Braden and Chuquicamata enterprises 
not yet having gained headway. The produc- 
tion of Katanga increased. Siberia (Russia) 
was the only part of the world to show a great 
rate of increase in 1913. 

See also METALLURGY. 

COPYRIGHT. The latest copyright leg- 
islation (1912-1913) provided that copyright 
might be had of the works of an author of 
which copies are not reproduced for sale, by the 
deposit with claim of copyright of one, or in 
Some cases two, complete copies of such works 
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—lectures or the like, dramatic or musical 
productions, motion pictures, or the like; of 
& title or description under similar conditions; 
of a work of art or a plastic work or draw- 
ing. This privilege of registration did not, 
however, exempt the copyright proprietor from 
the deposit of copies according to earlier pro- 
visions of the law in case the work is later 
reproduced in copies for sale. New penalties 
for infringement were also passed. According 
to the new law, also, a claimant of copyright 
is entitled to a certificate of registration under 
seal of the copyright office. The registration 
for the fiscal year, 1912-13, numbered 119,495. 
There were also 1065 registrations of renewal. 
The fees for these registrations amounted to 
a total of $113,323. Of the fiscal-year regis- 
trations for 1912-13, 53,122 were of books; 46,- 
070 were of periodicals; 50,415 were of musical 
compositions; 4616 of dramatic or dramatic- 
musical compositions; prints and pictorial illus- 
trations, 27,824; photographs, 23,734; motion 
picture photoplays, 1742. 

At the eighth International Publishers’ Con- 
gress, held June, 1913, at Budapest, Hungary 
gave her adhesion to the terms of the Berne 
convention. The congress also recommended 
that authors and publishers should form an 
association to protect their copyrights from 
cinemetograph piracy. 

CORD See Liquors. 

CORN. The world's corn crop of 1913 
amounted to approximately 3, 540, 000, 000 
bushels, or nearly a billion bushels less than 


7 was produced in 1912. This low production 


was mainly due to a short crop in the United 
States, where an unusually severe drouth 
greatly damaged the crop. As the United 
States produces over 80 per cent. of the world’s 
crop, the low yield was strongly reflected in the 
world’s supply. Reduced yfelds were also re- 
ported from Russia, Argentina, and Japan, 
while Italy and southeastern Europe generally 
produced better crops than in the year before. 
According to statistics published by the Inter- 
national Intsitute of Agriculture at Rome, 
Hungary produced about 187,000,000 bushels; 


Rumania, 120,000,000; Italy, 110,000,000; 
Russia, 75,000,000; and Egypt, 58,000,000 
bushels. Data taken from other sources indi- 


cate a yield of 200,000,000 bushels in Argen- 
tina and of 128,000,000 bushels in British 
India. 

According to the United States Department 
of Agriculture the estimated corn production 
of the country in 1913 was only 2,446,988,000 
bushels, or 677,758,000 bushels less than was 
produced in 1912. This quantity has been ex- 
ceeded many times and was 11 per cent. under 
the average of the preceding five years. The 
average yield declined from 29.2 bushels in 
1912 to 23.1 bushels in 1913. The estimated 
area of the crop was 105,820,000 acres, a de- 
crease of over 1 per cent. below the acreage of 
1912. The value of the crop was far above 
the value of any other crop, being estimated at 
$1,692,092,000, a value not equaled by any pre- 
vious corn crop. The amount was 28 per cent. 
of the estimated value of all crops and was 
over 12 per cent. above the average value of 
the five preceding crops. The farm price per 
bushel on December 1 was 69.1 cents, a figure 
not equaled by 5.5 cents since 1866, and this 
increase in price more than counterbalanced 


CORN 


the Ioss in production, thus making the crop 
of 1913 the most valuable ever produced. The 
prolonged drouth during the summer had far- 
reaching effects. As reported by the American 
Agriculturist an area of 13,000,000 acres was 
abandoned as a grain crop. About 5,000,000 
acres were abandoned entirely and some of the 
remaining acreage was used for fodder, as 
husking was found unprofitable. In Kansas 
over 2,000,000 acres were abandoned; in Ne- 
braska, 850,000; Oklahoma, over 500,000; Mis- 
souri, 450,000; Illinois, 300,000; Texas, 230,- 
000; Iowa, 200,000; and Indiana, 100,000 
acres. As is frequently the case in abnormal 
seasons the quality of the grain was below the 
average, being only 81.1, as compared with 86.1 
in 1912 and about 85 as the ten-year average. 

In 1911, when the average yield was only 
23.9 bushels per acre, the quality was 80.6. 
High temperatures in August and September 
hastened the ripening of the crop and when the 
drouth broke the rains had no effect and this 
advanced stage of maturity prevented damage 
by frost and a possible further deterioration 
in quality. When the crop shortage became 
apparent large numbers of livestock were 
rushed to market and some sections where corn 
is always the staple crop were forced to buy 
it to feed their stock. In Kansas the average 
yield per acre went as low as 3 'bushels and 
Oklahoma produced only 11 bushels. Ne- 
braska had an average acre yield of only 15 
bushels, Missouri 18 bushels, and Illinois 27 


Grade 
Classification 
White, Yellow 
and Moisture 

Mixed Corn 

No. 1 14.0 2 

2 15.5 4 

3 17.5 6 

4 19.5 8 

5 21.5 1¢ 

6 23.0 15 
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bushels. These States form a large portion of 
the corn surplus area of the country when 
crop production is normal. The largest yield 
among the States was secured in Iowa, the 
yield being 338,300,000 bushels, which was fol- 
lowed by Illinois with 282,150,000, Indiana 
with 176,400,000, Texas with 163,200,000, 
Ohio with 146,250,000, and Nebraska 114,- 
150,000 bushels. The -largest area, 10,450,000 
acres, was reported by Illinois, followed by 
Iowa, with 9,950,000; Nebraska, with 7,010, 
000; Missouri, with 7,375,000; and Kansas, 
with 7,320,000 acres. The highest average for 
any one State was 40 bushels per acre reported 
by Massachusetts, New Jersey, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota. 

The work for the improvement in the pro- 
duction, handling, and use of corn was contin- 
ued in 1913 with unabated vigor by various 
agencies, such as the agricultural experiment 
stations, the agricultural colleges, the national 
Department of Agriculture, commercial bodies, 
corporations, etc. In the boys’ corn club work 
the prize winner, living in Alabama, produced 
232.7 bushels on one acre at a cost of 19.9 
cents per bushel. The fifth National Corn Ex- 
position was held at Columbia, S. C., early in 
the year and was pronounced a marked success. 
Under congressional authority the Department 
of Agriculture completed investigations to jus- 
tify the fixing of definite grades for commercial 
corn. The following grades were fixed and 
promulgated to take effect July 1, 1914: 


Maximum Percentages of 


Foreign “Cracked” 
material, Corn, not 
including Dirt includ- 
Damaged Corn ob, Other ing Finely 


Grains, Finely Broken Com 
Broken Corn, (see General 
etc. Rule 9) 


of heat 


[9 


| Exclusive 


A% 
1% 
) 3% 


heat damaged 
or mahogany 
1 not 


May include | 
( to exceed 


„ 0% 80 
~ € 00 do 


All grades must be sweet except No. 6, which 
may be musty and sour and include corn of 
otherwise inferior quality. White corn must 
be at least 98 per cent. white, and yellow corn 
at least 95 per cent. yellow, and all corn not 
coming within these limits is to be regarded as 
mixed. Corn not meeting the requirements of 
the six numerical grades is classed as sample 
grade. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY. An institution 
of higher learning, at Ithaca, N. Y., founded 
in 1865. The enrollment in all departments 
in the autumn of 1913 was 4771, divided as fol- 
lows: College of Arts and Sciences, 1120; 
College of Agriculture, 1354; College of Archi- 
tecture, 143; College of Civil Engineering, 469; 
College of Mechanical Engineering, 874; Col- 
lege of Law, 267; College of Veterinary 
Science, 122; College of Medicine, 107. In ad- 
dition there were enrolled, in the summer 
schools of 1913, 1392, and, in the winter course 
of agriculture, 597. The faculty numbered 750. 
There were no notable changes in the faculty 
during the year. Donations received during 


1912-13 amount to nearly $300,000. The larg- 
est gift was one of $25,000, made by Andrew 
Carnegie, to Andrew D, White, for the benefit 
of the university in the celebration of the lat- 
ter’s eightieth birthday. The productive funds 
of the university amount to nearly $10,000,000, 
and the income to nearly $2,500,000. The vol- 
umes in the library numbered 427,000. The 
acting president in 1912-13 was Prof. Thomas 
Frederick Crane. Jacob S. Schurman, president 
of the university, was given leave of absence 
in 1912, on his appointment as United States 
minister to Greece. 

CORPORATIONS. See Trusts, and TAX- 
ATION. 

CORPORATIONS, Bureau or. See BUREAU 
OF CORPORATIONS. 

CORPORATION TAX. See TAXATION. 

CORRUPT PRACTICES ACT. See Erec- 
TORAL REFORM. 

COSTA RICA. A Central American repub- 
lie between Nicaragua and Panama. The cap- 
ital is San José. 


AREA, POPULATION, ETC. The estimated area 
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is 48,410 square kilometers (18,691 square 
miles). The estimated population December 
31, 1912, was 399,424, as compared with 388,266 
at the end of 1911. For the latter date the 
population by provinces is stated as follows: 
San José, 121,162; Alajuela, 91,707; Cartago, 
59,968; Heredia, 42,659; Guanacaste, 33,810; 
Puntarenas, 20,040; Limón, 18,920; total, 
388,266. It must be-noted that the 1911 
enumeration and the 1912 estimate are incom- 
plete, as several districts and towns were omit- 
ted. The population of the city of San José 
in 1912 is reported at 32,449. In 1910 immi- 
gration and emigration were 11,233 and 7236 
respectively; births and deaths in 1910, 15,847 
and 9723, and in 1911, 16,839 and 9483. In 
the primary and secondary schools, with over 
1000 teachers, there are about 32,000 pupils. 

PRODUCTION AND COMMERCE. Agriculture, 
which is the chief occupation of the people, is 
carried on successfully. The principal crops 
are bananas and coffee, but of considerable im- 
portance also are corn, sugar, beans, rice, and 
cacao. There is some mining of gold and silver. 

Total imports and exports have been as fol- 
lows: 1910, 16,984,378 and 18,009,385 colones 
respectively; 1911, 19,079,917 and 19,191,808; 
1912, 21,675,928 and 21,427,966. The importa- 
tion of gold and silver coin (included above) 
. to 20,307 colones in 1911 and 3, 117, 
307 in 1912. The leading imports of merchan- 
dise in 1911 and 1912 were: Cotton fabrics, 
2,630,653 and 1,972,182 colones; flour, 840, 560 
and 718,420; structural iron and steel, 549,737 
and 625,108; steam railway material, 569, 723 
and 583,373. Other important articles of im- 
port are rice, pharmaceutical products, coal, 
and tobacco. Bananas and coffee make up the 
bulk of the exports. Their values have been as 
follows: In 1909, bananas 9,365,690 and coffee 
5,077,146 colones; in 1910, 9,097,285 and 
5,916,181; in 1911, 9,309,586 and 6,109,542; in 
1912, 10,647,702 and 7,623,561. Other exports 
in 1911 and 1912: Gold and silver in bars, 
2,517,372 and 1,625,117 colones; woods, 193,732 
and 265,483; hides and skins, 188,542 and 
251,073; rubber, 180,784 and 200,825; cacao, 
185,806 and 182,988. At least two-thirds of 
the trade passes through the port of Limón. 
Imports and exports by countries, in thousands 
of colones: 


-————————————————————— el 
Imports Exports 

1911 1912 1911 1912 

United States....... 8,836 12,480 10,582 10,639 
ermany ...ccccccee 627 8,200 647 1,191 
United Kingdom.... 3,305 2,981 1,032 8,921 
Centra] America... 214 710 78 102 
France .....cscccces 945 902 129 280 
Spain 414 408. uo. orreri 
035 ANTE caw 6 390 3 
Others. 1.211 650 124 241 
Total iu s 19,079 19,192 21,676 21,428 


In 1912 the reported entrances at Limón 
were 538 vessels, of 1,120,606 tons; at Punt- 
arenas, 87, of 178,904 tons. 

CoMMUNICATIONS. The length of railway in 
operation is stated at 694 kilometers (431 
miles). The Atlantic port Limón is connected 
by rail with the Pacifle port Puntarenas, by 
way of San José. In 1912 there were 134 tele- 
graph offices, with 2447 kilometers of wire. A 
wireless station is in operation at Limón. Post 
offices in 1912, 204. 
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Finance. The standard of value is gold; the 
monetary unit is the colon, par value, 46.536 
cents. Revenue and expenditure in colones 
have been as follows: 


1909 1910 1911 1912 
Revenue....9,280,584 11,471,967 9,707,269 9,950,672 
Expend.....9,280,584 8,868,572 9,801,966 9,319,719 


Of the revenue 5,829,653 colones were derived 
from customs in 1911, and 6,015,524 in 1912. 
The budget for 1914 placed the revenue at 
9,200,000 colones and the expenditures at 
9,013,635. Sources of estimated revenue 
(1914): Customs, 6, 500, 000 colones; liquors, 
2,200,000; stamps, 160,000; posts and tele- 
graphs, 325,000; Pacific Railway, 650, 000; 
banana export duty, 225,000; extraordinary 
receipts, 140,000; total, 9,200,000. Avenues of 
expenditure: Legislative, 176,337 colones; 
government, 1,108,933; justice, 362,636; foreign 
affairs, 246,929; public instruction and wor- 
ship, 1,635,309; war, marine, and police, 
1,303,030; finance, 3,067,137; public works, 
1,213,320; total, 9,013,635. Public debt, as re- 
ported for December 31, 1911: Foreign, 
£1,617,200; internal, 11,879,441 colones. A fur- 
ther foreign loan of 35,000,000 francs was is- 
sued about the end of 1911 to pay off the bonds 
of the Pacific Railway and the internal debt. 
Money in circulation at the end of 1912 
amounted to 4,406,375 colones in paper and 
3,659,938 in coin. 

GOVERNMENT. The president is elected indi- 
rectly for four years and is not eligible for the 
immediately succeeding term. The Congress 
consists of a single chamber of 43 deputies, also 
elected indirectly. The president in 1913 was 
Ricardo Jiménez, who was inaugurated May 
8, 1910, succeeding Cleto González Viquer. 

History. In his message to Congress on 
May 1, President Jiménez devoted considerable 
attention to finances. The actual revenues for 
the past year had amounted, according to his 
report, to 9,950,671 colones, giving a surplus 
of 630,952 colones over the expenditures of 
9,319,719 colones. The government was espe- 
cially solicitous for the furtherance of educa- 
tion; 1,291,832 colones had been expended for 
schools and colleges in the preceding year, and 
Congress was asked to increase the inheritance 
tax for the benefit of the School of Arts and 
Crafts and the hospital fund. The president 
also recommended to Congress a project for the 
construction of a railway in the province of 
Guanacaste. Among the measures passed by 
Congress was a law restricting the armed force 
of the president to 1000 in time of peace and 
5000 in case of insurrection. Presidential elec- 
tions were held on December 10. The candidates 
were Rafael Iglesias, Maximo Fernandez, and 
Carlos Duran, the latter being supported by 
President Jimenez. Early returns indicated an 
indecisive vote, it will therefore be incumbent 
upon Congress to elect one of the two highest 
candidates, Carlos Duran or Maximo Fernan- 
dez. 

COST OF LIVING. See Foop AND NUTRI- 
TION. PARCEL PosT, and PRICES. 

COTTON. The International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome on December 20, 1913, esti- 
mated the cotton crop of the United States, 
India, Egypt, and Japan at 18,592,000 bales of 
500 pounds each. The United States Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture on December 12, 1913, 
estimated the cotton crop of this country at 
13,677,000 bales of 500 pounds each, a somewhat 
smaller crop than that of 1912, but more than 
a million bales greater than the average of the 
past five years. The money value of the crop 
at that date was estima at $797,841,000, a 
decided increase over that of 1912, owing to a 
higher market price. On December 13, 1913, 
there had been reported to the U. S. Bureau of 
the Census as already ginned 12,923,606 running 
bales. On the same date in 1912, 92.5 per cent. 
of the crop had been ginned. 
report there are included 91,683 round bales, 
each counted as half a bale, and 69,312 bales 
of Sea Island cotton. The Sea Island cotton 
was produced as follows: Florida, 24,126; 
id tee 38,806; and South Carolina, 6380 

es. 

The crop for 1912, estimated crop for 1913, 
and amount ginned on December 13, 1913, ex- 
clusive of linters, by States were as follows: 


Estimated Reported 


States Crop of 1912 crop, 1913 ginned 
500-Ib. bales 500-Ib. bales Run. bales 
United States. .13,703,421 13,677,000 12,923,606 
Alabama ...... 342,275 510, 000 1.444.603 
Arkansas 792,048 00,000 884,702 
Florida ....... 52,760 68,000 63,03 
Georgia ....... 1,776,546 2,215,000 2,218,426 
Louisian ...... 316,096 400,000 91,266 
Mississippi .... 1,046,418 1,195,000 1,084,584 
North rolina 865,663 766,000 106,262 
Oklahoma ..... 1,121,260 820,000 191,623 
South Carolina 1,182,128 1,330,000 1,276,402 
Tennessee 276,546 375,000 840,646 
exas ........ ,880,210 8,930,000 3,627,410 
All other States. 91,491 109,000 99,760 


Of the crop of 1912 among the States listed 
as “all others,” Missouri produced 55,691, and 
Virginia 24,398 bales. In 1913 Missouri is 
estimated to have grown 66,000, Virginia 25,- 
000, and California 18,000 bales. tton, in 
commercial amounts, was also produced in Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Kansas, and Kentucky. The 
estimated crops of Texas and Oklahoma for 1913 
were about 1,200,000 bales less than in 1912, 
due to the excessive drought, but in nearly every 
other State an increased production was shown. 

In addition to the cotton crop of 1912 there 
were produced 602,324 bales of linters and 
6,104,000 tons of seed, of which 4,579,508 tons 
were crushed for oil. The estimated value of 
the cotton seed products was $132,230,000. The 
cultivation of Sea Island cotton in the United 
States does not seem to be increasing, and the 
crop of 1912, which was 73,777 bales, was the 
smallest, with one exception, since 1899, and 
it was probable the crop of 1913 would not be 
much greater than that of 1912. In 1912 the 
British West Indies exported 7621 bales, most 
of which was Sea Island cotton produced in 
Barbados and St. Vincent. The growing of 
Egyptian cotton in Arizona and California was 
being extended and preparations were being 
made to plant 5000 acres in 1914. This amount 
was thought to be greater than could be har- 
vested owing to a lack of experienced pickers, In 
California, especially in the Imperial Valley, the 
growing of a long staple upland cotton had 
proved very successful. The development of the 
cotton industry in Hawaii had been greatly 
impeded by the pink bollworm, a pest that was 
also becoming quite serious in Egypt. 

The world’s production of cotton for mill con- 
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sumption was somewhat less in 1912 than in 
the previous year, a loss of about 300,000 bales 
being reported. The contributions of the lead- 
ing countries to the mill suply of 1911 and 1912, 
according to the United States Census, were as 
ollows: 


1912 1911 
Country 500- pound 600-pound 

bales bales 
Total 2.) wisis rse 21,817,000 22,161,000 
United States 13,696,000 15,646,000 
India iaces erra es 3,518,000 2,630,000 
DC ini ewe Te LIUPaT S e ,028,000 1,463,000 
EH... 8 1,074,000 25,000 
Russie bbe seo 960,000 925,000 
BFI 320,000 820,000 
Mexico ............ e orn 140,000 100,000 
bul. er" 128,000 128,000 
Persia ACTED ,000 80,000 
Türke e eco vie 115,000 124,000 
Al] other countries........ 235,000 210,000 


The world’s consumption of cotton for the 
year 1 August 31, 1913, was 20, 277, 836 
running bales, of which the United States sup- 
plied 13, 760,261, or about 67 per cent. On the 
same date there were 3,540,771 bales in ware- 
houses, mills, or in transit, 1, 622,366 bales of 
which were American. Of the 143, 453, 659 spin- 
dles reported in the world it was estimated that 


2 129,895,651 were at work during the year. The 


number of active spindles in the United States 
on August 31, 1913, was 30,590,553, of which 
11,971,092 were in the cotton States and 18,- 
619,461 in all other States. The exports of 
cotton from the United States for the year end- 
ing August 31, 1913, were 8,779,338 bales and 
the imports were 227,616 bales, about three- 
fourths of which came from Egypt. 

Data regarding the cotton crop for 1913 were 
rather meagre at the end of the year. The 
crop in India was believed to be somewhat 
greater than in the previous year, and in Egypt 
the government estimate of 1,515,000 bales would 
indicate about the same outturn as that of 
1912. In India the acre yield continued very 
low, but experiments were in progress in breed- 
ing new varieties adapted to the country but 
of higher yielding quality. Cambodiana cotton, 
a variety resembling the American upland cot- 
ton, was proving well adapted to growing under 
irrigation in the south of India. In Egypt the 
pink bollworm continued to be considered a 
serious menace to the crop. English, German, 
and French organizations continued their activ- 
ities toward extending the colonial production 
of cotton. The British Cotton Growing Asso- 
ciation was the most active of these agencies. 
It reported favorably on the crop of Uganda, 
estimating it at double that of 1912. In Nyas- 
saland there was a decided falling off in cotton 
production except in the lowlands, where the 
cultivation is entirely in the hands of the na- 
tives. The crop of 1912 was 3474 bales, valued 
at $287,207. In Lagos there were produced in 
1912 for export 9146 bales, and in northern 
Nigeria, 2627 bales. The total amount of cotton 
shipped to England from her colonies, India ex- 
cepted, in 1912, was 65,662 bales, as follows: 
West Africa, 10,796; East Africa, 36,667; West 
Indies, 7337; and miscellaneous, 862. The Brit- 
ish Cotton Growing Association began an 
active campaign in Australia by contributing to 
experimental investigations and offering a guar- 
n 115 13 cents a pound for cotton produced 
in i 
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A British syndicate of cotton spinners was 
reported to have purchased a tract of 25,000 
acres in the Yazoo Delta region of Mississippi 
on which to grow long staple upland cotton. 
A large British loan was reported for railroad 
and irrigation development with a view to in- 
creasing the production of cotton in the Sudan. 
The rman colonial committee continued 
its efforts to develop cotton growing in German 
East Africa, more than 560,000 pounds of seed 
having been distributed gratuitously during 
1912. Egyptian cotton failed except in 
a few localities, but certain types of upland 
cotton gave better results. In Togoland ex- 
periments with Sea Island cotton gave satis- 
factory results, and the area planted to 
this crop was to be cxtended. The 1912 pro- 
duction of cotton grown under the auspices of 
the French Colonial Cotton Association was 
2772 bales. A recent writer called attention 
to the great loss due to insects foliowing the 
introduction of American cotton into various 
parts of Africa. In the Sudan the borer, 
Sphenoptera gosssypii, caused great injury, 
other insects destroyed the Egyptian cotton in 
German East Africa, and the bollworm in Da- 
homey. In most instances the less valuahle 
native varieties suffered but little loss. The 
Argentine government sought to encourage 
the cultivation of cotton by distributing seed, 
building roads, and providing purchasing facili- 
ties. The crop in Turkestan and Transcaucasia 
for 1913 was the most satisfactory ever pro- 
duced. Most of it was grown from Amcrican 
seed. Cotton cultivation in Siam was increas- 
ing, most of it being ginned and marketed 
through Bangkok. Algeria established a 
rigid quarantine on the importation of cotton 
seed, and all chat came into the country had to 
be fumigated with hydrocyanic acid gas and 
treated with a corrosive sublimate solution to 
destroy all insect and fungus pests. 

WoRK or THE U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE. The preparation and distribution of 
standard cotton grades continued, and they were 
distributed in 40 States and 10 foreign coun- 
tries. These standards were adopted by the 
New York Cotton Exchange in December, 1913, 
having been previously adopted by a number of 
the other important exchanges and cotton asso- 
ciations in this country. The third annual open- 
— a set of cotton samples stored in vacuum 
tubes showed no deterioration in the samples, 
indicating the permanency of the official stand- 
ards. An investigation showed errors in cx- 
pert grading of cotton of from one to three-six- 
teenths of an inch in length of fibre, indicating 
the necessity of standards for length. Experi- 
ments conducted by the department showed that 
the quality of fibre was markedly improved by 
storing cotton for some time before ginning. A 
study was begun on codperative cotton handling 
and marketing, and the investigation showed 
that much cotton was undergraded in buy- 
ing, owing to a lack of fixed standards. The 
effect of heating cotton seed in storage was 
investigated, and it was found that when the 
temperature rose to 110° F. only 5 to 13 per 
cent. germinated, and if the temperature went 
to 127° none sprouted when tested. The work 
of the department in introducing and establish- 
ing new varieties of cotton adapted to certain 
conditions was actively continued. The 
Durango cotton, recently acclimated from Mex- 
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ico, seemed better adapted to irrigation farming 
in the Southwest than any other long staple 
cotton tested. It was extensively planted 
in the Imperial Valley in California, about 5500 
acres being planted to this variety in 1913, the 
acreage being limited only by the seed supply. 
In the Salt River Valley, Arizona, about 4000 
acres were planted to Egyptian cotton in 1913, 
following a very successful demonstration in 
1912, when an average of a bale to the acre 
was obtained. The work in farm demonstration, 
begun after the advent of the boll weevil in 
the South, was actively continued, and in 1912 
the average yield of seed cotton on the demon- 
stration farms was said to have been 1054.8 
pounds per acre, as compared with State av- 
erages of 579.6 pounds. 

The Bureau of Entomology reported upon the 
advance of the cotton boll weevil during 1913. 
The advance was about 50 miles in its northern 
and eastern distribution. This pest had nearly 
reached Tennessee on the north, and the extreme 
southwest of Georgia on the east. About one- 
half of Alabama was covered by it in 1913, and 
it was found in ten counties of Florida. In 
Arizona a boll weevil so greatly resembling the 
Mexican species as to be called a variety was 
found feeding upon the so-called wild cotton, 
Thurberia thespesioides. From the E habit 
of the new variety it was quite probable that 
it would readily transfer its activities to cotton 
if that plant should be present. The Federal 
horticultural board recommended a quarantine 
against seed from Mexico and Hawaii on account 
of the reported presence of the pink bollworm, 
and it became effective on July 1, 1913. 

COTTON TARIFF. See TARIFF. 

COUNTRY LIFE MOVEMENT. See Ac- 
RICULTURE. 

COURT HOUSE, New York Crrr. See 
ARCHITECTURE, 

COURT TENNIS. See Tennis. 

COWDRAY, Lorp. See Mexico, History. 

COWS. See DAIRYING, STOCK-RAISING, and 
MEAT PRODUCTION. 

CRAIGIE, Davin JoHNSTON. An American 
soldier, died December 15, 1913. He was born 
in Broomieside, Scotland, in 1840, moving with 
his parents to the United States when a child. 
In 1861 he enlisted as first lieutenant in the 
Eighth Iowa Volunteer Infantry, served through- 
out the Missouri campaign and in the battles 
in which General Grant started the Mississippi 
campaign, and at the end of the Civil War 
enlisted in the reguiar army. At the outbreak 
of the Spanish-American War he was captain 
in the Twelfth Infantry; was promoted to be 
major in 1898; and lieutenant-colonel in 1901. 
He served with the army in the Philippines, 
and in 1903 was appointed a brigadier-general 
and placed on the retired list at his own re- 
quest. 

CRAMP, CHARLES HENRY. An American 
shipbuilder, died June 6, 1913. He was born in 
Philadelphia in 1828, the son of William Cramp, 
also a shipbuilder. After having served an ap- 
prenticeship in shipbuilding, he began work in 
the yards of his father. At the death of the 
latter, he became the head of the company, 
which at that time was small. In 1878 he built 
his first warship, the Zambica, for the Russian 
government. Following this he designed hun- 
dreds of ships and marine engines, and his 
technical knowledge and practical experience 
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were often used to advantage by the United 
States government. In 1903 the Cramp’s In- 
dustry was incorporated, and Mr. Cramp, on 
account of his advanced age, retired from the 
presidency. This company came to be one of 
the largest shipbuilding establishments in the 
world. Mr. Cramp took an active iterest in 
civic and municipal affairs, and in 1889 suc- 
ceeded Dr. William Pepper as president of the 
board of trustees of the Philadelphia museums. 

CRAWFORD, JAMES Lupovic Linsay, 26th 
Earl of. A Scotch nobleman and astronomer, 
died January 31, 1913. He was born at St. 
Germaine-en-Laye, France, in 1847, and was ed- 
ucated at Eton and at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. He succeeded his father as Earl of 
Crawford in 1880. From 1874 to 1880 he was 
member of Parliament from Wigan. He was a 
student of astronomy, and was former president 
of the astronomical society. He was one of the 
trustees of the British Museum. 

CRAWFORD, SAMUEL JOHNSON. An 
American soldier and public official, died Octo- 
ber 21, 1913. He was born in Lawrence County, 
Ind., in 1835, and was educated in the public 
schools. After studying law, he was admitted 
to the bar in 1856. Two years later he removed 
to Garnett, Kan. At the outbreak of the Civil 
War he was appointed captain of the Second 
Kansas Cavalry. He served until 1865, rising 
to the rank of brigadier-general of volunteers. 
From 1865 to 1869 he was governor of Kansas. 
He was the author of Kansas in the Siæties. 

CREDIT BANKS. See AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT, 

CRETE (or CANDIA). A Mediterranean 
island, formerly under the suzerainty of Turkey 
and administered under the supervision of 
France, Great Britain, Italy, and Russia. The 
king of Greece was invested in August, 1906, 
with the right of nomination of a high-commis- 
sioner. On the eve of the Balkan War, the 
Greek premier, Venezelos, formally declared 
(October 14, 1912) the union of the Greek and 
Cretan legislative bodies, and named St. 
Dragoumis governar-general of Crete for the 
king of Greece. In virtue of article 4 of the 
treaty of London (May 31, 1913), Turkey 
ceded Crete to the allied Balkan states. The 
powers had not, up to the end of 1913, formally 
recognized its union with Greece. The governor- 
general (1913) was L. Roufos Kanakaris. 

The island has an area of 3327 square miles, 
and a population (1911) of 344,001 (307,812 
Christians, 27,852 Mohammedans, 487 Jews, 
etc.). There is a fine anchorage at Suda Bay. 
The leading products are wheat, fruit, wool, 
soap, olive oil, carobs, vallonea, and cheese. 
The 1910 imports amounted to 19,650,000 
drachmas, and the exports to 17,477,000. Ton- 
page entered, 1,811,865. The revenue for 1909- 
10 was 6,024,729 drachmas, the expenditure 
8,567,251; the debt stood at 5,317,226 drachmas. 


Canea, the capital, has 24,399 inhabitants; Can- ` 


dia, 25,185; Rethymo, 9086. 

History. The ardent ambition of the Cretans 
to free their island from the sovereignty of 
Turkey and from the tutelage of the four pro- 
tecting powers—Great Britain, France, Russia, 
and Italy—and to annex it to the Greek king- 
dom, so long thwarted, was at last realized as 
a result of the Balkan War of 1912-13 (see 
TURKEY AND THE BALKAN PEOPLES). In fact, the 
reception of Cretar deputies in the Greek As- 


1913—13 
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sembly in October, 1912, had been one of the 
excuses for the outbreak of that war. <A few 
days after the declaration of hostilities the 
powers, who had already in July, 1909, with- 
drawn their troops, caused the Turkish flag to 
be lowered at Canea. The last vestiges of Otto- 
man suzerainty at once disappeared, and during 
the next few months the islanders fought shoul- 
der to shoulder with their fellow-Greeks of the 
Greek kingdom. Greece gradually took over the 
entire government of the island, and, in May, 
M. Dragoumis was appointed governor-general. 
By the Treaty of London (May 30), Turkey re- 
nounced all sovereignty over Crete. The union 
of the island with Greece was formally recog- 
nized by the other Balkan states by the Treaty 
of Bucharest (August 10), and by the great 
powers subsequently. The capitulations and all 
other privileges enjoyed by foreigners in the 
Ottoman Empire were speedily abolished by the 
Greek government. in so far as they ected 
Crete. In December King Constantine, accom- 
panied by M. VeneZelos, the Greek premier and 
a Cretan by birth, made a state trip to Crete to 
take possession of the island, and on the four- 
teenth hojsted the national flag upon the for- 
tress of Canea. See also GREECE, History. 

The annexation of Crete brings to Greece an 
accession of a population intelligent and full 
of vigor, who will be an important factor not 
only in her army but also in the civil activities 
of the country. The Cretan gendarmerie, better 
trained and disciplined than the Greek police 
ever was, had already, during the war, ren- 
dered splendid service to public security, espe- 
cially in Salonika. 

CRICKET. The visit of the Australian play- 
ers to the United States, Canada, and Bermuda 
aroused considerable interest in cricket circles 
in 1913. The Australians played 52 matches 
in all, winning 48, drawing 3, and losing 1. 
C. G. Macartney, a member of the traveling 
team, scored 2379 runs in one of these con- 
tests. A new record was made in the interna- 
tional matches by W. F. O’Neill of the German- 
town Club, who caught out 10 Australians. 
The Montreal A. A. sent a team to the United 
States in July. The visitors won against the 
Merion Club, drew with Germantown and Phila- 
delphia, and lost to the New York Veterans and 
Staten Island. The University of Pennsylvania, 
winner of the intercollegiate championships, in 
a trip to Bermuda, won matches against Gar- 
rison and Hamilton, and lost one match to 
Hamilton. The annual international match be- 
tween the United States and Canada was post- 
poned. The New York Veterans won the cham- 
pionship of the New York and New Jersey 
Cricket Association. In the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Cricket League, the Brooklyn Club won 
both the class A and class B championships. 
Cambridge defeated Oxford in their annual con- 
test at Lords, London, by four wickets. ` 

CRILE ON SHOCK. See ANESTHESIA. 

CRIME. See PENOLOGY. 

CRIMINOLOGY. See PENOLOGY. 

CRITICISM. See FRENCH LITERATURE; 
GERMAN LITERATURE; and LITERATURE, ENGLISH 
and AMERICAN. 

CROATIA. See AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

CROCKER LAND EXPEDITION. 
POLAB EXPLORATION, Arctic. 

CROP PRODUCTION. See AGRICULTURE. 

CROSS, JoserH. An American jurist, died 


See 
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October 29, 1913. He was born at Morristown, 
N. J., in 1843, and graduated from Princeton 
University in 1865. He itook ‘post-graduate 
studies at that university, receiving the degree 
of A.M in 1868. After studying law at the 
Columbia Law School he was admitted to the 
bar in the latter year. He practiced until 1905, 
when he was appointed United States district 
judge in New Jersey. In 1894 he was a mem- 
ber of the New Jersey legislature, and its 
speaker; and a member of the State Senate 
from 1899-1905. 

CROSS-COUNTRY RUNNING AND 
MARATHONS. The senior metropolitan cross- 
country championship run was won by Hannes 
Kolehmainen of the Irish-American A. C., his 
time being 33 minutes 30% seconds. S. L. 
Leslie of the Long Island A. C., finished second, 
and R. S. Springsteen of the Yonkers Y. M. C. 
A., third. The team scores were: Irish-Ameri- 
can A. C., 19; New York A. C,, 45; Long Island 
A. C, 70; Bronx Church House, 110; Koleh- 
mainen also won the Natiofal A. A. U. ten- 
mile run, breaking all records from 344 miles 
to the finish. His time was 51 minutes 3% 
geconds. 

The English cross-country championships, 
held at Wolverhampton, England, were cap- 
tured by E. Glover of the Hallamshire Harriers, 
in 51 minutes 1% seconds. G. C. L. Wallach 
won the Scottish 10-mile championship at Glas- 

w, his time being 53 minutes 1 second. Eng- 
ish runners were the victors in an international 
cross-country race at Paris, with a score of 38 

ints. France was second with 61 points, 

cotland third with 96 points, and Wales fourth 
with 150 points. The individual winner was J. 
Bouin of France. E. Glover, the English cross- 
country champion, finished second. 

In the American intercollegiate cross-country 
run, held in New Yor City, Cornell wrested the 
championship from Harvard. R. St. Boyd of 
Harvard was the individual winner in 34 min- 
utes 37 seconds. J. S. Hoffman of Cornell fin- 
ished second in 34 minutes 55 seconds, and 
W. B. McCurdy of Pennsylvania, third, in 35 
minutes 1 second. The scores and order, at 
the finish, of the various colleges entered were: 
Cornell, 68; Harvard, 92; Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, 103; Pennsylvania, 107; 
Princeton, 114; Dartmouth, 125; Brown, 143; 
Yale, 146; Syracuse, 224; Pennsylvania State, 
236; Columbia, 333; Michigan, 335. In dual 
college cross-country runs, Harvard defeated 
Cornell; Princeton defeated Yale; Yale defeated 
Harvard; Pennsylvania defeated Cornell, Colum- 
bia, and Carlisle; Lafayette defeated Rutgers 
and Lehigh; Wisconsin defeated Minnesota. 
The Western Conference cross-country race, 
held at Columbus, Ohio, was won by Wisconsin. 
Illinois was second and Ohio State third. 


The results of the principal amateur Mara- 
thons in 1913 were: Boston A. A., 25 miles, 
won by Fritz Carlson of Cookes Gynasium, Min- 
neapolis, in 2 hours 25 minutes 144% seconds; 
Missouri A. C., 25 miles, won by W. J. Ken- 
nedy of the Illinois A. C., of Chicago, in 3h. 
2m. 11s.; modified Marathon, New York, 1214 
miles, won by Hannes Kolehmainen of the Irish- 
American A. C., in Ih. 5m. 153$8.; Yonkers 
Marathon, 25 miles, won by James Duffy of 
the Eaton A. C. of Toronto; international Mar- 
athon race at Berlin, won by C. Ludette in 2h. 
34m. 128, Polytechnic Marathon at London, 
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won by A. Ahigen of Sweden in 2h. 36m. 6968. 

In professional racing, William Kolehmainen 
made the best showing of the year. He defeated 
William Queal in a 15-mile indoor race at 
Boston—lh. 19m. 17s., and Alfred Raines and 
George Hooley in a 12-mile race at Brooklyn— 
55m. 25s.; and won the 10-mile Derby at 
Toronto—52m. 5726s. Hans Holmer won the 
British professional l-mile championship, in 
4m. 2535s., and defeated George Dunning in a 
10-mile race at Carlisle, England, in 52m. 58%s., 
and F. Vermeulin in a 10-mile race at Man- 
chester, England, in 54m. 11 58. 

CRUISERS. See BATTLESHIPS. 

CRUSTACEA. See ZodLoey. 

CURRENCY REFORM. See BANES AND 
BANKING, 

CRYSTALS. See Puysics. 

CUBA. A republic of the West Indies. The 
capital is Havana. 

AREA, POPULATION, ETC. Cuba is the largest 
of the West Indian Islands. Its area, with 
adjacent islands, is 44,164 square miles, or 
nearly the area of Pennsylvania. The census 
of 1907 returned 2,048,980 inhabitants. In 1910 
the population was placed at 2,220,278, and in 
1912 at 2,473,600. In 1907, 69.75 per cent of 
the people were white, 16.40 mulatto, 13.28 
black, and 0.57 yellow. Population of the 
larger cities (1907): Havana, 297,159; San- 
tiago de Cuba, 45,470; Matanzas, 36,009; Cien- 
fuegos, 30,100; Camagtiey, 26,616; Cárdenas, 
24,280. In 1911, marriages 12,864, births 74,286, 
deaths 33,194, immigrants 38,063; of the immi- 

rants, 32,104 were Spaniards, 1369 North Amer- 
icans, 932 British, and 128 Germans. The re- 
publie is divided into six provinces: Habana 
(Havana), Pinar del Río, Matanzas, Santa 
Clara, Camagüey, and Oriente. 

Under American rule the primary and sec- 
ondary school systems were reorganized and 
educational opportunities extended, but illiter- 
acy is still common. As reported for February 
8, 1911, there were 3774 publie primary schools, 
with 3856 teachers, an enrollment of 152,658 
pupils, and an average attendance of 105,774; 
pupils in private schools, 24,434. There are 
several institutes and colleges, and at Havana a 
university with about 600 students. 

PRODUCTION AND COMMERCE. Cuba and Brit- 
ish India are the greatest producers of cane 
sugar in the world; and in recent years the 
Cuban crops have increased notably. The eco- 
nomic prosperity of the republic is now dependent 
on sugar. Next to sugar in commercial im- 
portance is the tobacco crop, which is cultivated 
especially in Pinar del Río, and makes possible 
a large and valuable manufacture of cigars and 
cigarettes. Besides sugar and tobacco valuable 
erops are fruits (especially pineapples, cocoa- 
nuts, and bananas), potatoes and other veg- 
etables, cereals, coffee, and cacao. Cattle-rais- | 
ing is carried on extensively in some parts of 
the country, especially in Camagüey. Tive- 
Stock on farms at the end of 1911 and 1912 re- 
spectively: Horses, 457,279 and 560,580; mules, 
30,799 and 41,192; asses, 1886 and 2298; cattle, 
2,329,423 and 2,829,553. There are large min- 
eral resources, especially in Oriente, ois 
iron, copper, manganese, lead, zinc, gold, an 
salt. 

In the calendar year 1912, imports and ex- 
ports were valued at $125,902,241 and $172,978,- 
328, respectively, a8 compared with $113,266,- 
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997 and $123,136,375 in 1911. For fiscal years 
ended June 30, imports and exports have been 
as follows: 


1909 1910 1911 1912 
Imp. 391. 447.581 $108,675,581 $108,097,782 $120,229,317 
Exp. 124, 711, 069 160,909,020 129,178,865 146,787,295 


Leading imports in 1911 and 1912, respective- 
ly, in thousands of dollars: Breadstuffs, 12,989 
and 13,904; cotton and manufactures, 9278 and 
11,686; meats, 10,631 and 11,242; machinery, 
9137 and 9553; iron and steel and manufac- 
tures, 6513 and 7226; vegetables, 4492 and 
4905; manufactures of leather, etc., 4756 and 
4593; chemical products, 3063 and 3999; bev- 
erages and oils, 3224 and 3552. 

In the fiscal year 1912 the export of raw 
sugar was 3,546,603,593 lbs. worth $101,542,- 
170, of which 3,285,417,936 lbs., worth $93,772,- 
941 went to the United States; refined sugar, 
20,574,573 lbs., $491,346, practically all to the 
United States. In the same year the export 
of leaf tobacco amounted to 23,084,044 lbs., 
worth $13,819,823, of which 16,769,318, worth 
$11,613,718, to the United States; stems, 5,385,- 
144 lbs., worth $3,575,702, of which $3,340,591 
to the United States. The export of molasses 
and sugar syrup in 1912 was valued at $1,390,- 
275; the molasses amounted to 42,812,173 gal- 
lons, valued at $1,387,893. Other exports in 
1912: Coconuts, 4,741,000; oranges, 8,003,748 
lbs.; pineapples, 30,381 tons (worth $1,117, 
709); bananas, 36,317 tons ($873,092); iron 
ore, 1,250,642 tons ($3,174,618); copper ore, 
71,801 ($570,870); cedar, $914,420; mahogany, 
$802,473. The values in thousands of dollars 
of leading exports have been as follows, in 
fiscal years: 


1909 1910 1911 1912 
pugar Pawuples vous 79,130 108,763 85,169 102,034 
Tobacco, unmfd..19,085 15,451 16,889 17.399 
= mfd....12,900 12, 423 13,099 3, 057 
Iron, gold, and cop- 
per ores........ 362 4. 350 3.874 3.910 
IN. lli yr 2,359 2,098 1,836 2,26 
Woll. 1.516 1,663 2,110 1,810 
Hides and skins.. 1,482 1,895 1,707 1,667 
Molasses & syrup 1,557 1,478 1,197 1,390 
Bee products eran 986 704 748 821 
Distilled products. 360 356 432 580 
Sponges .......... 272 856 299 800 


Imports and exports by countries, for fiscal 
years, in thousands of dollars: 


Imports 8 
1911 1912 1911 1912 
United States... 57,128 62, 826 118,451 122,969 
United Kingdom 12,759 14,834 6,087 11,067 
Spain .......... 528 9,982 745 48 
Germany ....... 7,209 7,584 3,692 8,690 
France ......... 5, 539 6,900 1,405 2,509 
Other American $8,411 10,187 9,326 4,312 
Other European 6. 033 6,369 823 9 
All other ....... 2,492 2,598 650 785 
Total i2: 108,098 120,229 129,179 146,787 


Entered at the ports in the foreign trade, 
1911: 1573 vessels, of which 1448 steam; coast- 
wise, 1623 vessels, 1448 steam. 

COMMUNICATIONS. At the beginning of 1911, 
there were 3433 kilometers (2133 miles) of 
railway in operation; telegraph, 8151 kilometers 
of line and 9952 of wire, with 180 offices; wire- 
less telegraph stations, 10; post offices, 496. 
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The Central Northern Railway had under con- 
struction the Dolores-Yaguajay line. 

FINANCE. For the fiscal year 1913 the budget 
showed estimated revenue of $37,940,000 and 
estimated expenditure of $33,947,117. Sources 
of revenue: Customs, $26,434,000; consular 
dues, $500,000; excise, $3,900,000; lottery, $3,- 
700,000; direct taxes, $1,113,000; posts and 
telegraphs, $1,076,000; other, $1,217,000. The 
larger estimated disbursements: Administra- 
tion, $10,117,394; public instruction, $4,782,653; 
sanitary service, $3,781,987; public debt, $3,- 
710,500; public works, $3,704,625; finance, $3,- 
329,504. Public debt (1910) $62,083,100. 

GOVERNMENT, The Congress consists of the 
Senate (24 members, elected indirectly for eight 
years) and the House of Representative (83 
members, elected by direct vote for four years). 
The president and vice-president are elected by 
indirect vote for four years. The president is 
assisted by a cabinet of eight members. Gen. 
José Miguel Gómez served as president for the 
term January 29, 1909-May 20, 1913. 

History. On May 20 the president-elect, Gen. 
Mario Garcia Menocal, and the vice-president- 
elect, Dr. Enrique José Varona, were formally 
inaugurated. The new president immediately 
formed a cabinet, in which Col. Coeme de la. 
Torriente was secretary of state; Col. Aurelio: 
Hevia, secretary of the interior (gobierno) ; 
Dr. Leopoldo Cancio, secretary of the treasury; 
Dr. Enrique Nufiez, secretary of sanitation and 
charities; Dr. Cristobal de la Guardia, secre- 
tary of justice; Gen. Emilio Nufiez, secretary 
of agriculture; Sr. José Ramón Vilalé6n, secre- 
tary of public works; and Dr. Ezequiel Garcia, 
Secretary of education. 

The presidential message, delivered on May 
21, commented on the orderly change of admin- 
istration, promised wise and prudent conduct 
in office, and recommended the immediate re- 
form of finances. As an example of economy, 
President Menocal volunteered to do without 
the $25,000 which had been regularly allowed 
for the president's secret service. Many debts 


4 had been bequeathed to Gen. Menocal's govern- 


ment by the Gomez (Liberal) administration, 
and several concessions granted by Gomez were 
regarded by the Conservatives as illegal and 
unfair. The most prominent of these was the 
concession poke to the Ports Improvement 
Company of Cuba (owned largely in England 
and Germany), which was allowed to collect a 
surtax on the merchandise of incoming vessels 
in return for dredging harbors and carrying out 
other improvements. The concession was de- 
clared null and void on August 4, the secretary 
of public works took charge of harbor-improve- 


o ment, and. a commission was appointed to in- 


vestigate the chiminal responsibility of the 
directors of the company. In the course of the, 


ig 88 yet, unfinished inquisition, facts were re- 


vealed which might convict various officials of 
the Gomez administration of the falsification 
of a public document and the usurpation of 
authority. Ex-secretary of public works Car- 
rera and Felipe San Pedro, auditor, were in- 
dicted on November 4, for misappropriation of 
funds. 

Considerable excitement was caused by the 
action against the Ports Company, but even 
more feeling was aroused over the question of 
finance. President Menocal proposed to raise 
& loan of about $15,000,000 to pay off old debts 
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and to pay for paving, road-repairs, and sewer 
construction in Havana. The Liberals in Con- 
gress, however, refused to pass the budget, and 
made it necessary for the president, by a decree 
published July, 2, to declare the budget of 1912-13 
atill in force pending the adoption of new finan- 
cial provisions. A special session was called in 
July, and again in October, but the Liberals ob- 
stinately .absenting themselves from Congress, 
prevented the securing of a quorum. These ob- 
structionist tactics were severely censured by 
Gen. Menocal in a manifesto of October 21, and 
rumors were current that he would use force if 
persuasion failed. The Liberals replied with a 
counter-manifesto protesting against President 
Menocal’s coercive attitude, opposing the loan 
project, and claiming that the October special 
session was illegal, inasmuch as the summer 
special session had not been adjourned. The op- 
position weakened soon after the opening of the 
regular session of Congress, November 3, and 
the Liberals agreed to attend Congress and dis- 
cuss the loan. In December the loan was ap- 
proved and Congress adjourned to January 14. 

On March 6 an amnesty bill, which would have 
set at liberty several hundred political and other 
criminals, was objected to on the part of the 
United States by Secretary of State Bryan. The 
bill was thereupon vetoed by President Gomez; 
but was again passed on April 25 in modified 
and inoffensive form. In November a revision of 
the amnesty law was attempted, and the Senate 
passed an amendment extending pardon to negro 
rebels and former office-holders of the Gomez ad- 
ministration. Among those whom the amnesty 
was calculated to benefit were Governor Asbert 
of Havana province, Senator Vidal Morales, and 
Representative Arias, who had been indicted for 
the murder of Chief of Police Gen. Armanda 
Riva on July 7. 

An anti-clerical bill proposed in the House of 
Representatives in December would forbid pro- 
cessions and street services by priests in vest- 
ments, put a stop to the immigration of monks 
and nuns, and close the cemeteries of religious 
houses.—On May 13 new and comprehensive 
health laws were promulgated.—On June 1 the 
railway connecting Cabarien with Yaguaial and 
Mayajuagua was opened.—On November 9 a 
small revolt was started by Crecencio Garcia, a 
mulatto, in Santa Clara province; the rebels 
were easily subdued by the rural guards. On 
November 24 the hotels and cafés of Havana 
closed at 6 P. M. as a protest against the en- 
forcement of a ten-hour labor law. 

It was expected that General Menocal's presi- 
dency would improve the relations between Cuba 
and the United States, inasmuch as he had long 
been interested in the sugar industry and de- 
sired commercial development of Cuba in har- 
mony with the interests of the United States. 
In reply to President Wilson's message of con- 
gratulation in May, General Menocal said, “I 
shall endeavor to cement the friendly ties which 
bind our republic to the United States. Cuba 
will deserve the unqualifled confidence and sup- 
port of the American people and expects to have 
their aid in firmly establishing its right to na- 
tional life." 

CUBISTS. See PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. During 1913, as a result of the 
litigation between this denomination and the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
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America which has continued since 1906, the 
Cumberland Church surrendered its publishing 
house in Nashville, but saved for itself its books, 
plates, and periodicals. The total membership 
of the denomination in 1913 is estimated at 115,- 
000. The difficulties between these two denomi- 
nations date from the effort made in 1906 to 
combine the Cumberland Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America. The general as- 
semblies of both churches in 1903 appointed com- 
mittees of fraternity and union. These formu- 
lated the basis of union, which was approved by 
the general assemblies in 1904, and was ratified 
by the Presbyterian Church body in 1905, when 
the general assemblies took action for the or- 
ganic union of the two forces. Opposition to 
this action arose in the Cumberland Church, and 
a protest was filed against the constitutionality . 
of the assembly’s action. In 1906 the assembly 
by a vote of 165 to 91, approved the report. The 
opposition then filed a protest, and determined 
to “continue and perpetrate the general assem- 
bly of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church as 
the same was constituted and organized May 17, . 
1906." From that time, efforts were directed by 
the authorities of the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States of America to obtain possession of 
the property of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, while the former resisted this action. 
This led to many suits in different States which 
have continued down to the present time. See 
also RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS AND MOVE- 
MENTS. 

CUNIBERTI, MaJoR-GENEBAL V. E. Italian 
naval constructor, died December 20, 1913. He 
was an early advocate of the one-calibre-all-big- 
gun ship; and was among the first to advocate 
liquid fuel for marine boilers. He more re- 
cently designed a torpedo battleship, “a mon- 
ster submarine.” As a lieutenant in the Naval 
Construction Corps, he came under the notice of 
Benedetto Brin, who quickly recognized his ex- 
ceptional ability. He was sub-director of the 
Castellamare Arsenal, director of naval con- 
struction in Naples, member and later presi- 
dent of the commission for naval design, and 
a designer of great originality. 

CURACAO. A Dutch colony of the West 
Indies, having a total population (December 
31, 1910) of 54,469. Area of Curacao, 212 sq. 
miles; total area including other islands which 
compose the colony, 436 sq. miles. Imports 
(1910), 3,162,310 guilders; exports, 1,716,886. 
Revenue (1912 estimate), 690,000 guilders; ex- 
penditure, 1,107,000. 

CURRENCY REFORM. See BANKS AND 
BANKING. 

CURTIN, RoLAN D GIDEON. An American 
physician and writer, died March 14, 1913. He 
was born in Bellefonte, Pa., in 1839, and was 
educated at Williston Seminary. At the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania he took an M. D. in 
1866, and in 1868 he became surgeon of the 
U. S. Geological Survey. In 1875 he was ap- 
pointed lecturer on physical diagnosis at the 
University of Pennsylvania, and this position 
he held until 1895. He was the author (with 
Dr. F. W. Watson) of: Influenza (1893); Med- 
ical Pilgrimage to Panama (1905); and of over 
one hundred articles for medical journals and 
text books. 

CURTISS, G. H. See AERONAUTICS, passim. 

CURTIS, JoHN GREEN. An American physi- 
ologist and educator, died September 20, 1913. 
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He was born in New York City in 1840, and 
graduated from Harvard College in 1866. Two 
ears later he received his A. M. from Harvard. 

m the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
in New York he took his degree in 1870, and 
on graduation was appointed assistant and 
demonstrator of anatomy there. He became 
adjunct lecturer in 1875, adjunct professor of 
physiology 1876, professor of physiology 1883, 
and in 1909 was made emeritus professor of 
physiology. He wrote American Text Book of 
Physiology (1896), and contributed on medical 
subjects to medical journals. 

CUSTERITE. See MINEROLOGY. 

CYCLING. Frank L. Kramer had little 
difficulty in retaining his title as 5 
sprint champion of the United States. He 
scored a total of 49 points made up of 7 flrsts, 
2 seconds, 3 thirds, and 2 fourths. Alfred 
Goullet for the second successive year was 
ranked second, with 33 points made up of 3 
firsts, 4 seconds, 2 thirds, and 2 fourths. A. J. 
Clarke scored 31 points, winning 4 firsts, 2 
seconds, 2 thirds, and 1 fourth. Alfred Grenda’s 
total was 23 points, with 6 seconds, 1 third, 
and 3 fourths. The N. C. A. professional paced 
championship was run under new conditions, 
being decided by a 60-mile race at Revere 
Beach, Boston. George Wiley of Syracuse won 
the event for the second year in succession. 
Worth L. Mitten of Davenport, Iowa, finished 
second, and James F. Moran of Chelsea, Mass., 
third. The American amateur championship 
again went to Donald McDougall of Newark, 
who took 5 firsts. Aubrey Taylor was second 
with 1 first and 2 seconds. The world’s ama- 
teur championships were decided at Berlin, 
William Bailey of England winning the sprint, 
while Leon Meredith of the same country was 
victor in the 100-kilometer paced event. Wal- 
ter Rutt of Germany won the world’s profes- 
sional sprint championships held at Leipsic, 
Thorwald Ellegard of Denmark finishing sec- 
ond. Paul Guignard, title holder, won the 100- 
kilometer paced event. 

Donald MeDougall established four new rec- 
ords in 1913 in amateur competition, unpaced. 
They were: M-mile, 28 6 seconds; l$-mile in 
handicap, 37 seconds; 14-mile in handicap, 553% 
seconds; and 2$-mile in handicap, 1 minute, 
14% seconds. S. H. Wilcox made two new pro- 
fessional records against time, motor-paced, by 
covering the %4-mile in 1846 seconds, and the 
16-mile in 3736 seconds. 

The annual 6-day race held in Madison 
Square Garden, New York, December 8-13, was 
won by the Fogler-Gouillet team, the distance 
traveled being 275b miles. The Fogler-Lawson 
team won the Boston 6-day race. 

CYRENAICA. See TRIPOLI. 

CYPRUS. An island in the Mediterranean, 
occupied and administered, since June 4, 1878, 
by Great Britain, though nominally a part of 
the Ottoman Empire. Area, 3584 sq. miles; 
population (1911), 274,108. About 25:9 per 
cent. are Mohammedans; the rest, members of 
the native Cypriote Church, an autocephalous 
branch of the Orthodox Greek. Capital, Nico- 
sia, with 16,052 inhabitants. Total number of 
elementary schools, 595 (191 Mohammedan, 404 
Christian); with 31,780 scholars (5926 Moham- 
medan, 25,854 Christian). 

The ancient copper mines for which Cyprus 
was renowned have been long abandoned, and 
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the cultivation of the soil has come to be the 
main occupation of the people. The govern- 
ment has introduced modern labor-saving ma- 
chinery, encouraged the planting of fruit trees, 
and developed an irrigation system to over- 
come the deficiency of moisture. A vigorous 
campaign against the destructive locust has 
greatly reduced that enemy. Improved methods 
have been adopted in the manufacture of wine 
and spirits, which are an important export. 
Other products are cereals, carobs, cotton, lin- 
Seed, aniseed, silk, cheese, wool, fruits, and veg- 
etables. Grazing is practiced. The coasts are 
fished for sponges; other fishing has fallen off. 
Total imports, exclusive of specie, in 1911, 
amounted to £547,772; total exports, £626,557 
(carobs, £182,883; livestock, £94,932; barley, 
£56,415; wine, £53,685; raisins, £29,636; silk 
cocoons, £27,587; raw cotton, £22,593; vegeta- 
bles, £14,106; citrous fruits, £10,179) ; in 1910, 
£493,475 and £511,841. Tonnage entered and 
cleared, 758,502 (113,873 British). Revenue 
(1911-12), £319,572 (£286,848 in 1910); ex- 
penditure, £235,256 (£251,520); grant-in-aid, 
£50,000 (£50,000); sum payable to Turkey 
(applied to interest on loan), £48,122 ( £43,518). 

here were reported, according to the census 
of 1911, 101 lepers in the island (65 males, 36 
females). On the leper farm, March 31, 1912, 
99 patients were reported. 

The railway (government) from Famagusta 
to Nicosis has an extension to Morphou. 

A high commissioner (1913, Major Sir H. 
J. Goold-Adams) administers the island, exer-. 
cising the powers of a colonial governor. 

History, The success which attended Greek 
arms during the Balkan War of 1912-13 (see 
TURKEY AND THE BALKAN PEOPLES) naturally 
aroused keen interest among the Cypriotes and 
elicited from the Greek inhabitants frequent 
demands for the annexation of their island to 
the Hellenic kingdom. At the opening of the 
Legislative Council on March 18, the high com- 
missioner stated that the total surplus avail- 
able from the preceding year was £70,000, and 
urged the vigorous prosecution of needful pub- 
lic improvements. The Greek members of the 
Council at once entered a protest against the 
British government and withdrew from taking 
any part in the consideration of the estimates 
for the current year. Again on June 20 the 
Greek members addressed a memorial to the 
secretary of state praying for the union of Cy- 
prus with Greece. The British government 
promptly disavowed any intention of alienating 
the island. The refractory attitude of the 
Greeks made legislation very difficult, and about 
the only bill which had passed the Council at 
the time of its final adjournment in June was 
one intended to bring about, by means of heavy 
taxes, the gradual exclusion of goats from the 
island on account of the predatory habits of 
those animals in the forests and on farming 
lands. A large number of Cypriotes enlisted in 
the Greek army and served in the wars against 
Turkey and Bulgaria. 

DAHOMEY. A colony of French West 
Africa (q.v. for area, population, etc.). The 
one-time savage and cruel Djedjis (or Fons) 
and Baribas have been greatly modified under 
the French régime; the Nagos remain un- 
touched, an unresponsive and treacherous peo- 
ple. The majority of the population manifest 
a real aptitude for agricultural pursuits. Plan- 
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tations of oil and cacao pue have proved prof- 
itable; corn, cotton, and cacao are cultivated; 
and forest products are gathered. The imports 
for 1911 were valued at 19,673,539 francs and 
the exports at 21,958,301 (palm kernels 12, 
577,199 francs, palm oil 8,088,401, dried fish, 
441,338, live animals 186,401, cotton 165,430, 
copra 105,081). A railway (748 kilometers), 
which will when completed connect Cotonou 
with the Niger at a point near Karimana, is in 
operation from Cotonou to Saré (261 kms.), A 
branch runs from Cotonou to Segboroué (58 
kms.). The  lieutenant-governor (1913), C. 
Noufflard) resides at Porto-Novo, a town of 40,- 
000 inhabitants; Abomey has 10,732; Ouidah, 
13,000; Cotonou, 1954. 


DAIRYING. Several reports of extensive 
studies in milk production were reported from 
different localities during the year 1913. The 
cost price varied generally from three to six 
cents per quart, according to location. The av- 
erage price paid farmers for market milk sent 
to the leading cities ranged from 2.904c., the 
price paid in St. Paul, Minnesota, to 4.437c. 
per quart paid at Washington, D. C. These 
figures were ME than prices paid several 
years ago, but the cost of production increased 
faster than prices received for milk. Stringent 
regulations of public health officials, the in- 
crease in the price of feed and the scarcity of 
farm help added materially to the cost of pro- 
duction each year. The price of milk to the 
consumer advanced less rapidly in the past 
twenty years than the price of eggs, steak, 
and bacon, so that compared with these pro- 
ducts milk remained an economical food. 

A report of a “cow census," originally be- 
gun as a private enterprise by ex-Governor 
Hoard of Wisconsin and compiled by the dairy 
division of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, contains data collected from thirteen of 
the principal dairy States. The record of 2103 
herds containing 28,447 cows, showed that cows 
of a good dair 
an average of $17.38 per cow above the cost of 
feed, as compared with $2.03 returned by the 
cows of a poor dairy type. Cows kept in com- 
fortable stables, fed silage, and whose owners 
read good dairy literature were found to be in 
the most profitable herds. Many dairymen who 
kept poor cows and were not informed on mod- 
ern methods actually lost money in the dairy 
business. 

Now that the great value of the cow-testing 
associations in improving dairy production has 
been demonstrated, the number in the United 
States. nearly doubled during the year 1913. 
Over 2500 herds were tested by this codperative 
method, besides many others included in asso- 
ciations organized by the agricultural colleges 
where testing is done without charge. 

Several milk and butter records were made 
during the year, including those by Eminent’s 
Bess, a Jersey, and K. P. Pontiac Lass, a Hol- 
stein cow. The latter made 47.18 pounds of 
butter in seven days, and the former produced 
in one year, 18,782 pounds of milk containing 
962 pounds of fat, equivalent to 1132 pounds 
of butter. The food cost for this remarkable 
yield was $116.54. 

Dr. Carl G. P. DeLaval, the Swedish engi- 
neer who invented the continuous centrifugal 
cream separator, which did so much to 
revolutionize the dairy industry, died at Stock- 
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holm in February at the age of sixty-seven 
years. He has been pronounced by some as 
the greatest benefactor of dairy husbandry in 
its history. 

CERTIFIED MLK. The demand for certified 
milk, though increasing, was not as great as 
might be expected, partly because many con- 
sumers were not willing to pay the additional 
price, which was about 6.4 cents more per quart 
than for ordinary market milk. After twenty 
years only about one-half of one per cent. of 
the total market milk supply of the country 
was certified. There were about sixty-five med- 
ical milk commissions which gave certificates 
to producers who supplied milk of the required 
standards of purity. These standards varied 
with each commission, but steps were taken to 
have them uniform as far as was compatible 
with local conditions. In a few cities milk was 
sold as “certified” by dairymen who had no 
connection with the medical milk commissions. 


BUTTER AND BUTTER SUBSTITUTES. G. K. 
Holmes of the Bureau of Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, reported an extensive sta- 
tistical study of storage butter in which he 
found that butter was kept in storage on the 
average about 4.43 months at a cost of 571 
cents per pound per month. The amount stored 
each year is about 157,000,000 pounds, and the 
effect of storing is to equalize the price both 
for the consumer and the producer. In a spe- 
cial report to the mayor of Philadelphia on 
the cost of marketing butter, it is stated that 
the price paid the farmer was 18.5 cents for a 
low grade, and 23 cents for high grade butter. 
The retailer’s price for the same grades ranged 
from 32-38 cents for the low grades and 40-45 
cents for the high grade, so that the cost of 
marketing was equal to the cost of production, 

For the first time in 1913 foreign butter 
came into competition with the home product. 
Shipments of butter arrived in the United 
States from Australia, New Zealand, Argen- 
tina, and Siberia, but most of this foreign but- 
ter was of a low grade, particularly that from 
Siberia. 

Improvement in methods of manufacture of 
oleomargarine during the last two years mdaeit 
a serious competitor of the poorer grades of 
butter, particu arly in Europe, Australia, and 
the United States. Formerly it was made 
mainly from animal fats, but by taking advan- 
tage of recent discoveries in chemistry, a large 
number of vegetable fats were used. The flavor 
was also improved by the use of bacteria start- 
ers such as were used in butter-making. The 
process of hardening oils by. means of hydrogen, 
which had been successful in soap-making, was 
also adopted for hardening margarine, and at 
the same time the undesirable odors and colors 
were removed. 

Cocose is the name applied to a French 
product resembling butter, consisting largely of 
copra. It is gaining in popularity among Mo- 
hammedans and Hindus, as it contains no hog 
fat nor beef tallow, and can be eaten without 
interfering with their religious views. 

LEGISLATION. The most important legisla- 
tion concerning dairy products was the Under- 
wood tariff bill, which placed milk, cream, and 
preserved or condensed milk on the free list, 
and reduced the tariff on butter and butter 
substitutes from 6c. to 3c. per pound, and on 
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cheese from 32 per cent. to 20 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

Minnesota led other States in dairy legisla- 
tion, passing laws defining the acid limit of 
cream, prohibiting the operation of creameries 
that do not adopt clean methods, prohibiting 
the use of neutralizer or preservative ‘such as 
viscogen, lime, and borax in milk products, and 
preventing unjust discrimination in the sale of 
milk. 

DAIRYING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. The output 
of milk, butter, and cheese in Canada was on 
the increase, but considerable butter was im- 

rted from New Zealand in the winter season. 
n Argentina each year more attention was 
paid to making butter for export to England, 
and in 1913 some was sent to the United States. 
Although not of the highest grade, the quality 
improved considerably within the past two 
years. New standards were adopted early in the 
year for the export of butter and cream from 
Australia in order to ensure a good quality of 

roduct to purchasers in foreign countries. 
Kew Zealand and all the Australian States sent 
less butter to England than in the previous 
year. There were unfavorable climatic condi- 
tions in Australia, and in New Zealand more 
attention was given to cheese-making. Can- 
ada, which sent 15,000 tons of butter to Great 
Britain in 1906, was sending practically none, 
as increasing prosperity had led to greater home 
consumption and more was sent to the United 
States than hitherto. The deficiency of home 
production of cheese in Great Britain was sup- 

lied by increased imports from New Zealand. 

utter-making made rapid strides in South 
Africa during the past few years; upwards of 
fifty creameries were in operation, with a total 
annual output of about 8,000,000 pounds in ad- 
dition to about three million pounds made on 
farms. 

The campaign for pure milk in Germany was 
taken up by the milk-dealers’ association, 
which petitioned for a uniform imperial law 
relative to the sale of milk, and asked that 
proper methods of handling and caring for milk 
be taught in the public schools. It also 
tried to enlist the codperation of the railroads 
in bringing about more sanitary conditions in 
the transportation of milk. 

Although there were about 2,600,000 milch 
cows and buffaloes, and over 3,000,000 ewes in 
Hungary, milk production was not profitable to 
the small farmer, but the recent formation of 
cow-testing associations and coöperation in 
other ways, gave evidence that the situation 
would be much improved when the movement 
had covered a wider territory. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. Among the more important 
publications which appeared during the year are 
the following: F. Bordas, and F. Touplain, 
Laiterie, Lait, Créme, Fromages (Paris); C. 
H. Felkes, and R. H. Shaw, The Influence of 
Lactation on the Composition and Properties 
of Milk; Bureau of Animal Industry Bulletin 
155 (Washington, D. C.) ; W. Ernst, Grundriss 
der Milchygien für Tierartze (Stuttgart); O. 
F. Hunziker, H. C. Mills, and G. Spitzer, Mois- 
ture Control, of Butter (Indiana Experimental 
Station, Bulletins 159 and 160, Lafayette, Ind.) ; 
O. Jensen, Die Bakteriologie in der Milchwirt 
schaft (Jena); C. Larsen, and W. White, Dairy 
Technology (New York); H, W. Overbosch, 
Statistisch Studien über Rinderbeurteilung nach 
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den Kórpermassen (Gouda, Holland); L. A. 
Rogers, W. N. Berg, C. R. Potteiger and B. J. 
Davis, Factors Influencing the Change in Flavor 
in Storage Butter (Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Bulletin 162, Washington, D, C.) ; J. L. Sammis 
and A. T. Bruhn, The Manufacture of Cheese of 
the Cheddar Type from Pasteurized Milk (Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, Bulletin 165, Wash- 
ington, D. C.) ; H. H. Wing, Milk and Its Prod- 
ucts (new edition, New York). 

DAMS. There were under construction dur- 
ing the year 1913 a number of notable dams in 
connection with various water supply and power 

rojects. Great progress was made on the 

nsico- dam of the Catskill Aqueduct system, 
which was probably the most massive construc- 
tion of the kind ever attempted. It is of Cy- 
clopean masonry and was to rise to a height 
of 306.8 feet above the bottom of its founda- 
tion, the lowest part of which was founded in 
the excavation of a pre-glacial gorge, in which 
was involved the removal of disintegrated and 
unsound rock. The new dam, waich involves, 
in round numbers, one million cubic yards of 
masonry, was more than one-third completed 
at the end of the year, as on December 20 more 
than 314,000 cubic yards of Cyclopean masonry 
and concrete blocks had been set in place. The 
construction was unique in that the traveling 
derricks running on service tracks used for set- 
ting the huge blocks of masonry and concrete, 
were carried on elevated tracks set on concrete 
piers, which were left embedded in the dam as 
the masonry grew in height, and new levers, 
each 20 feet or more in height, were set as the 
work progressed. The construction of this dam 
was notable in that between August 25 and 
September 24, in 26 working days, there were 
placed 49,850 cubic pus of Cyclopean masonry, 
2030 cubic yards of concrete blocks, previously 
made, and 760 cubic yards of mass concrete, or 
a total of 53,240 cubic yards, on an average of 
2130 cubie yards per day. 

SPAULDING Dam. What promised to be even- 
tually the highest dam in the world was being 
constructed on the South Fork of the Yuba 
River, one and a half miles from Smart, a sta- 
tion in California, on the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road. This dam impounds a flow from a drain- 
age basin of 120 square miles, with an average 
annual rainfall of 60 inches and a runoff of 
80 per cent. It is a structure of massive Cy- 
clopean masonry and was being constructed 
across & canyon 2200 feet down stream from 
an earlier dam which formed a reservoir known 
as Lake Spaulding. At the site of the new dam 
the geologic formation was granite and dia- 
base, and the design was in the form of an 
arch across the canyon. During 1913 it was 
being constructed to a height of 260 feet above 
the of the river, and it was so designed 
that later it could be raised to a height of 
305 feet, or 325 feet above the lowest part of 
the foundation. At this height the reservoir 
would contain 30 billion gallons of water. 

Hates BAR DAM ON THE TENNESSEE RIVER. 
An important project was in course of con- 
struction during the year at Hales Bar, Tennes- 
see, a short distance below Chattanooga on the 
Tennessee River. There was under construction 
a dam to impound the water so that the moun- 
tain section of the river might be improved 
for navigation and, at the same time, that 
hydraulic power should be furnished. Several 
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modifications in the project, including the 
placing of the dam as well as the dam itself, 
were required from the time of the first con- 
ception of the idea and the necessary authori- 
zation from Congress, as the Tennessee River 
is a navigable stream under Federal control. 

The work consisted in the construction of a 
dam 1200 feet in length and 65 feet in maximum 
height, with a bottom thickness of 68 feet, and 
a width on the crest of 11 feet 6 inches. The 
up-stream face is vertical and the down-stream 
face is a slope of four on three horizontal. The 
concrete is carried to an extreme depth of 83 
feet below crest level. The lock, which is on 
the west bank, was excavated in solid rock, and 
is 60 feet in width by 312 feet in length inside, 
with a lift of from 20 to 40 feet, depending on 
the stage of the river. The gates are 30 feet 
wide, 59 feet high at the lower end, and 37 feet 
high at the upper end. The river wall of the 
lock in 630 feet in length and has a height of 
60 feet. 

On the east side, at the opposite end of the 
dam, was constructed the power and trans- 
former house, the former being planned for seven 
bays each to contain two power units of 3400 
kilowatts capacity. Each unit consista of three 
wheels on & vertical shaft 94 feet high, on top 
of which is the revolving element of an alter- 
nating current generator. The dam foundation 
was completed in August and the last concrete 
for this part of the work was placed later in 
the year. Extraordinary difficulties were en- 
countered, and caisson construction was re- 
quired for the foundation. See TRANSMISSION 
OF ELECTRIC POWER. 

EARTH Dam. During the year a notable earth- 
fill dam, without masonry core, 2080 feet in 
length on the crest, and having a maximum 
height of 106 feet, was built at Peck's mill, 
in the town of Somerset, Vt., as one of the ele- 
ments in the power development on the Deer- 
field River, for the New England Power Com- 
pany. This dam was constructed largely by 
depositing material from trestles and a con- 
crete spill-way was built with a spill-way chan- 
nel through rock on the west side of the dam. 

RoLLING Dams. The rolling dam, which had 
been extensively used in European engineering 
practice, was attracting considerable attention 
in the United States, and the United States Re- 
clamation Service installed one on the Boise 
(Idaho) project, while during the year it let a 
contract for the erection of another on the 
Green Valley project in Colorado. The most 
important step in this direction, however, was 
the decision of the Washington Water Power 
Company to employ rolling dams for the Long 
Lake development near Spokane. In this case 
three rollers, 65 feet in length, with a circular 
section 13 feet in diameter, were designed, and 
one of these rollers is provided with sheath 
extensions to raise the water level to a height 
of 19 feet. A rolling dam is a water-tight steel 
cylinder rolling on inclined rails supported in 
recesses in masonry piers or abutments. When 
it is desired to impound the water the cylinder 
is lowered and serves as a dam, while it can be 
raised by means of & chain, or wire rope wound 
around one end so that it can be suspended 
out of reach of floating matter. The chief ad- 
vantages of a rolling dam are the possibility of 
building discharge openings of large span and 
depth, and the absence of any obstruction or 
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ice when the dam is open. They have small 
leakage, that for the Long Lake development, 
already referred to, being guaranteed not to 
exceed two second feet for the three rollers 65 
feet long and 19 feet high. , 

The Boise Rolling Dam, completed in 1913, 
was constructed to close a logway 30 feet long 
and situated below the crest of the remainder 
of the dam. In cross section it was the arc 
of a circle having a radius of six feet and a 
chord length of eight feet. A gear wheel at 
either end works in racks laid at an angle of 
21144 degrees with the vertical, and the dam 
can be controlled either by electric motor, or 
by gear. 

There has been completed in Germany to 
provide for the Ruhr Valley district at the 
mouth of the Heve River, a confluent of the 
Möhne, a large dam to give storage capacity 
during the extreme low water periods of the 
Ruhr River. This dam is 131 feet in maximum 
height, and its cross section is 121 feet wide 
at the base, with & crest roadway 20 feet in 
width. It is slightly arched up stream, and 
has a total length of 2100 feet. It is made of 
stone laid in cement with a water side faced 
with two coatings of lime-cement-trass water- 
proofing mixture with a slight asphalt-emulsion 
addition, and this, in turn, protected by brick 
facing. The reservoir thus formed has a ca- 
pacity of 46,000 million cubic feet, and the total 
cost of the work was given as about $5,000,000. 
The new dam can store about 53 per cent. of the 
annual run-off from a drainage area of about 
160 square miles. There is also a power plant 
just below the dam containing four turbo-gen- 
erator units of 1600 horse power each. 

DANCES. See TANGO. 

DANIELS, JosEPHUS. An American editor 
and public official. Secretary of the Navy in 
the cabinet of President Wilson. He was born 
in Washington, N. C., in 1862, and received an 
academic education. At the age of eighteen 
he became editor of the Wilson (N. C.) Advance. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1885, but did 
not practice. He became editor of the Raleigh 
(N. C.) State Chronicle in 1885. From 1887 to 
1893 he was State printer, and from 1893 to 
1895 he was chief clerk in the Department of 
the Interior. In 1894 he consolidated the State 
Chronicle and the North Carolinian with the 
News and Observer of Raleigh, and became edi- 
tor of the consolidated paper. He was a mem- 
ber of the Democratic national executive com- 
mittee from North Carolina for many years, 
and a member of the Democratic national com- 
mittee which carried on the campaign for the 
nomination and election of President Wilson. 
Mr. Daniels’s career as an editor has been 
marked by vigor, independence, and fearlessness 
in attacking corruption and fraud. 

DANISH WEST INDIES. A Danish 
colony composed of three West Indian islands: 
St. Croix, 84 square miles, 15,467 inhabitants; 
St. Thomas, 33 and 10,678; St. John, 21 and 
941. The inhabitants are chiefly negroes and 
the main industry is the cultivation of sugar- 
cane. Charlotte Amalie (on St. Thomas) is 
the capital. The governor in 1913 was L. C. 
Helweg-Larsen. 

DARSONVILLITE. See CHEMISTRY, Ix- 
DUSTRIAL, under Ezplosices. 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. An institution 
of higher learning, at Hanover, N. H., founded 
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in 1769. The number of students enrolled in 
the several departments in 1913-14, was 13,031, 
while the faculty numbered 116. Among the 
noteworthy changes in the faculty during the 
year were the resignation of James Milton 
O'Neill, assistant professor of oratory, and the 
retirement of Charles Franklin Emerson, as dean 
of the academic taculty. R. L. Theller was ap- 

inted to succeed Professor O’Neill, and Craven 

ycock to succeed Mr. Emerson. Homer Eaton 
Keyes resigned as professor of fine arts to be- 
come business director of the college. George 
Breed Zug was appointed to succeed him. Henry 
Wood Shelton was appointed assistant professor 
of business organization in the Tuck School of 
Administration and Finance. Noteworthy ben- 
efactions during the year included the gift of 
$75,000 by David D. Stuart, to found the Levi 
M. Stuart fund, and $100,000 by Wallace F. 
Robinson for Robinson Hall. The productive 
funds of the college amount to about $3,750,000, 


and the total income to about $375,000. The 

library contains about 125,000 volumes, The 

president is Ernest Fox Nicholls, LL. D. 
DAVIS, JEFF. United States senator 


(Democrat) from Arkansas, died January 2, 
1913. He was born in Little River County, Ark., 
in 1862; educated in the public schools; and 
studied law at Vanderbilt University, taking his 
degree in 1884. In the same year he was ad- 
mitted to the bar. He was prosecuting attorney 
of the 5th judicial district of Arkansas in 1892, 
and in 1898 was elected attorney-general of the 
State. He was governor for three terms, from 
1900-07, and the only governor elected three 
times. In the last year of this office he was 
elected United States senator for the term end- 
ing 1913. In the senatorial primaries held in 
1912 he was renominated, but died before his 
election could be ratified by the legislature. 
(See ARKANSAS.) Senator Davis was one of 
the most aggressive politicians in public life. 
During his career in the State politics his 
campaigns for governor and senator were marked 
by extreme bitterness. He made himself par- 
ticularly the champion of the “common peo- 
ple” as against capitalists, and his attacks 
against the “money power” made him notori- 
_ous throughout the country. He continued this 
attitude after his elecion as senator, and nearly 
all of his addresses before the Senate were, de- 
voted to attacks on financial interests. In 
Spite of his bitter and at times intemperate 
utterances, his personality is said to have made 
him one of the most popular members of the 
Senate. | 

DEATH RATE. See VrrAL STATISTICS. 

DE HAVEN, JoHN JEFFERSON. An Ameri- 
can jurist, died January 26, 1913. He was born 
in St. Joseph, Mo., in 1845; four years later 
removed with his parents to California; and 
was admitted to the bar in 1866. From 1867-69 
he was district attorney at Humboldt County, 
and in the latter year was elected member of 
the State House of Representatives. From 
1871-74 he was a member of the State Senate; 
city attorney of Eureka from 1878-80; in 1882 
defeated Republican candidate for Congress; 
judge of the Superior Court of the State from 
1884 to 1889. In the latter year he was 
elected to the Fifty-first Congress, but resigned 
on October 1, 1890, to be appointed associate 
justice of the Supreme Court of California in 
the following year. In 1897 he became United 
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States district judge for the northern district 
in California. 

DELAWARE. PoPULATION. The pula- 
tion of the State in 1910 was 202,322. Accord- 


ing to the estimate of the Bureau of the Census, 


made in 1913, the population in that year was 
208,036. . 

AGRICULTURE. The area, production, and value 
of the principal crops in 1912-13 are shown 
in the following table. The figures are from 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
and those of 1913 are estimates only. 


ELO Prod. Bu. Vaiue 


Corn .. 1913 7,00 ,206,000 $3,662,000 
1912 195,000 6,630,000 38,381,000 
Wheat 1913 113,000 1,638,000 1,441,000 
1912 111.000 1,942,000 1,864,000 
Oaess 1913 4,000 122, 000 62.000 
1912 4,000 2,000 55,000 
Rye o 1913 1,000 14,000 11,000 
1912 1,000 14,000 11,000 
Potatoes ........ 1913 11,000 957,000 718,000 
1912 11,000 1,100,000 770,000 
Hay vex 1913 72,000 qa 94,000 1,476,000 
1912 72,000 96,000 1, 440, 000 
a Tons. 


MINERAL PxopucTIon. The mineral produc- 
tion of the State is limited to its quarries, to its 
clay, sand and grave pits, and to mineral 
waters. The total mineral output in 1912 was 
valued at $425,360, of which $193,074 was rep- 
resented by the output of the stone quartz, and 
$162,216 by the coal products. The total min- 
eral production in 1911 was $491,607. 

FINANCE. The total receipts from all sources 
for the fiscal year 1913 amounted to $676,953. 
The disbursements for the same period were 
$707,158. There was a balance at the beginning 
of the fiscal year of $92,347, and at the end 
of the fiscal year of $61,749. The chief sources 
of revenue are licenses and fees from clerks of 
the peace, insurance and banking departments, 
Tailroads, State tax corporations, franchise 
taxes from corporations, and collateral inher- 
itance tax. The chief expenditures are for edu- 
cation, charitable and correctional institutions, 
public highways, executive and judicial depart- 
ments, public health, agriculture, legislature, 
and public defense. The bonded debt of the 
State at the end of the fiscal year was $826,785. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. The legislature 
met in 1913 and passed a number of measures 
which are noted in the paragraph Legislation 
below. There was no election for. State officers. 
The term of governor expires in January, 1917. 
The next State election will be held on Novem- 
ber 3, 1914. The attempt to elect a United 
States senator to succeed Harry A. Richardson, 
whose term expired March 4, 1913, resulted in 
a dead-lock in the legislature. The House of 
Representatives on March 19 refused to ratify 
a resolution favoring the direct election of sen- 
stors. A woman suffrage bill was adopted in 
the Senate on March 14. The whipping of six 
prisoners at the whipping-post in the New 
Castle County Work House on November 8, re- 
sulted in the introduction of a resolution in the 
national House of Representatives, to prevent 
whipping in prisons. Delaware is the only State 
in which the whipping of convicts is permitted. 
No action was taken on this resolution. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The institutions 
wholly or partly supported by State appropri- 
ations are as follows: A State hospital for 
the insane at Farnhurst; a new Castle County 
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hospital at Farnnurst; a county work-house 
at Greenbank; the Ferris Industrial School at 
Marshallton; 
for Girls at Wilmington; the Delaware Or- 
phans’ Home for Colored Children, State Road; 
private institutions and a home for aged women 
at Wilmington; and a home for friendless 
children, Wilmington. In addition to this there 
are hospitals and other private institutions 
which do not receive State support. 

EpucaTIon. The total school population of 
the State between the ages of five and seven- 
teen is about 50,000. In 1911 there were en- 
rolled in the public schools 35,950. The avcrage 
daily attendance is about 22,559. The teachers 
employed numbered 993, of whom 857 were 
women, and 136 were men. Expenditures for 
schools are approximately $600,000 a year. 

COMMUNICATIONS. The railroad mileage of 
the State in 1913 was about 335.97. There was 
practically no new construction during the 
year. 

LEGISLATION. The legislature met in 1913 
and enacted several important measures. These 
include an act to regulate the employment of 
child labor and creating a child labor commis- 
sion, an act regulating the hours of labor for 
females, making ten hours per day or fifty-five 
hours per week the maximum in certain em- 
ployments, and an act providing for the secrecy 
and purity of the ballot. This measure pre- 
scribes elaborate rules for the conduct of poll- 
ing places, the form of ballot to be used, etc. 

TATE GOVERNMENT. Governor, Charles R. 
Miller; Secretary of State, Thomas W. Miller; 
Lieutenant-Governor, Colen Fegruson; Attorney- 
General, Josiah O. Wolcott; Insurance Commis- 
sioner, William R. McCabe; State Treasurer, 
Charles A. Hastings; State Auditor of Accounts, 
William P. Prettyman. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Chancellor, 
Charles M. Curtis, Rep.; Chief Justice, James 
Pennewill, Rep.; Associate Justices, Victor B. 
Woolley, Dem.; Herbert L. Rice, Rep.; William 
H. Boyce, Dem.; Clerk, Wilbur D. Wilds, Dem. 

STATE LEGISLATURE, 1913. Republicans: Sen- 
ate, 9; House, 14; joint ballot, 23. Democrats: 
Senate, 8; House 21; joint ballot, 29. 

The State representatives in Congress will be 
found in the section Congress, article UNITED 
STATES. 

DEMING, CLARENCE. An American editor 
and writer, died May 8, 1913. He was born 
in Litchfield, Conn., in 1848, and graduated from 
Yale College in 1872. In the same year he be- 
came associate editor of the Troy Whig, in the 
year following taking up post-graduate studies 
at Yale. In 1874-75 he was the editor of the 
New Haven Palladium, afterwards serving as 
editor and editorial writer for the New York 
Evening Post. He remained with this paper 
until 1884, when he became editor of the New 
Haven News. After several years with this jour- 
nal he became associate editor of the Railway 
Age Gazette, and also did general writing for 
newspapers and magazines. He was the author 
of By-ways in Nature and Life. 

DENMARK. A constitutional European 
monarchy, situated north of the German Em- 
pire, between the North and the Baltie Seas. 
Capital, Copenhagen. 

AREA AND POPULATION. The table below gives 
the insular and mainland divisions, with area 
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in square kilometers, and population for com- 
parative census years: 


the Delaware Industrial School . 


Sq. km. Pop. 1911 Pop. 1901 
Islands: 


Seeland ........... 1,498.34 1,096,897 960,053 
Bornholm ......... 587.53 42,885 40,889 
Lolland-Falster ... 1,791.23 115,658 105,021 
FV 474. 16 303,179 279, 785 
Jutland: 
Southeast J....... 7,820.70 482,264 430,549 
Southwest J....... 10,733.20 364,620 313,764 
North J..........-. 1,563.54 351,573 319,479 
Total Denm'k proper. 38, 968.70 2,757,076 2,449,540 
Faroe Islands 1,398.90 18,000 15,230 
Total ..235 be d 40, 367.60 2,775,076 2,464,770 


* 15,046 sq. miles. f 15,586 sq. miles. 


The average density per 100 square kilometers 
was, for Denmark proper, 7075; for the Faroes, 
1287. The greatest density was in Seeland— 
14,020; the least, outside of the Faroes, in 
southwest Jutland—3397. The population of 
Denmark proper in 1801 was 929,001 (of the 
Faroes, 5265) ; as estimated July 1, 1912, 2,800,- 
000. Number of marriages in 1911, 19,879; 
living births, 73,938; still-births, 1751; deaths, 
37,232; foreign immigration, 8303—6809 to the 
United States, 744 to Canada. Of the total 
population in 1911, there were engaged in agri- 
cultural persuits 1,003,803 persons; of whom 
402,81] men and 110,577 women were active, 
145,888 and 344,527 dependent (including 1033 
men and 47,110 women in household service); 
of the 1,003,803 persons, 575,891 were owners 
or managers, 19,179 overseers, etc., 408,733 la- 
borers. Industrial pursuits occupied 752,203 
(276,259 owners or managers, 32,368 salaried 
employes, 443,576 laborers; professions, 141,- 
909; commerce and transportation, 458,030. 
The population of some of the principal cities 
follows: Copenhagen, 462,161 (with suburbs, 
559,398); Frederiksberg, 97,237; Aarhuus, 61, 
755; Odense, 42,137; Aalborg, 33,449. 

AGRICULTURE. The total cropped area in 1907 
was 3,896,870 hectares, divided as follows: 
1,122,761 hectares under cereals, 308,362 under 
roots, 27,247 under industrial plants, 1,229,585 
under grasses (including meadows, pastures, and 
forage plants), 230,413 fallow, 978,502 other 
(including gardens, parks, etc.). The area un- 
der important cereals and the yield is given for 
two years in the table below, with the yield 
per hectare in 1912: 


Hectares Quintals Qs. 
1911 1912 1911 1913 ha. 
Wheat.... 40,512 40,512 1,216,157 983,875 24.3 
Rye. 276,009 276,009 5, 007.279 4,799,236 17.4 
Barley. . . 233,714 233,714 6,013,129 5,439,081 23.3 
Oats...... 402,989 402,939 7,302,941 7.520.647 18.7 


The livestock estimate of July, 1910, returns 
535,018 horses, 2,253,982 cattle, 726,829 sheep, 
40,257 goats, 1,467,822 swine. 

Dairying is an important industry. The aver- 
age annual production of milk per cow is an 
indication of scientific development—2570 kilos 
in 1911, compared with 2161 in 1899. The aver- 
age amount of milk required to make a kilo 
of butter is 25.4 kilos. 

The fisheries products were valued for the 
year 1911 at 15,230,200 kroner, of which 4,661.- 
700 kr. were for plaice, 4,165,800 for eels, 2,581,- 
800 for herrings, 1,913,400 for cod. 

COMMERCE. General and special trade is 
shown in the following table, values in kroner: 
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Imports rts 


Gen. Xe Gen. Spec. 
1909..725,037,000 566,782,000 608,081,000 443,822,000 
1910. .634,407,000 677,166,000 648,074,000 485,374,000 
1911. 705, 500, 000 623, 314, 000 626,761,000 536, 647, 000 


The following table gives the principal arti- 
eles of special trade in 1911: 


ps. 1000 kr. Exps 

Cereals ......... 92,698 tter 2 5 192,788 
Ollcake .......... 66,282 Meats ........... 137,222 
S! nx 5,276 Animals ........ 61,919 
Iron mfrs........ 35,419 Eg ggg 866 

e 8,869 Skins ........... 12,709 
Fibre mfrs....... 20,805 Barley .......... 10,276 
Woolen mfrs..... 19,287 Bh. 1,88 
Coffee ........... 7,880 Ships ............ 5,872 
Skins ........ .. . 11,981 Iron mfrs........ 8.647 


The quantity of butter exported in 1911 was 
89,577,100 kilos (88, 475, 200 in 1910); the num- 
ber of cattle 153,512 (140,825), and of horses 
28,494 (26,106); quantity of dressed pork 114,- 
396,800 kilos (96,778,200), beef and veal 12,558,- 
300 (16,501,600), mutton and lamb 157,700 
(215,300), other slaughter-house products, 19,- 
681,000 (17,757,400); of eggs, 21,513,200 score 
(20,367,300); of milk and cream, 30,453,500 
kilos (23,731,100); of fresh fish, 20,579,100 
(16,812,400); of barley, 71,861,600 (50,981,- 
100). The principal countries of origin and 
destination follow (1911 general trade), values 
in thousands of kroner: 


Imps. Exps. Imps. Exps. 
Germany 265,842 160,008 France 17.542 2,878 


K. 115,376 353,470 Netherl’ds 17,189 3, 622 
Sweden 67,254 30,878 Belgium ! ,82 
U. 8. 65,525 9,083 Norway 1,820 16,468 
Russia 52,468 15,557 Iceland 5,698 4,901 


In the 1911 trade 13,382 sailing vessels, of 
587,289 tons, and 22,401 steamers, of 3,428,515 
tons, entered (coasting, 20,289, of 277,320 tons, 
and 77,823, of 1,599,589); cleared, 13,444 
sailing, of 230,698 tons, and 22,794 steamers, of 
1,282,934 (coasting, 20,284, of 267,785 tons, and 
77,717, of 1,503,430). Merchant marine, ex- 
clusive of vessels of four tons and under, Jan- 
uary 1, 1912: 2147 sailing, of 94,166 tons; 
640 steamers, of 411,595; 775 motor boats, of 
8220. 

CoMMUNICATIONS. Of the 3691.3 kilometers 
of railway line December 31, 1911, 1922.8 km. 
were state-owned and 1768.5 were owned by pri- 
vate companies. From April 1, 1911, to March 
31, 1912, receipts on state lines were 49,106,740 
kroner, on private lines 10,193,601; the expen- 
diture, 42,589,727 and 7,060,844. Accidents on 
state lines during the year, 2 killed and one 
injured out of 23,211,788 passengers carried 
over 813,877,960 kilometers; 11 employes killed 
and 24 injured; 18 others killed and 6 injured. 
Late in the year there was discussion both in 
Denmark and Germany as regards a proposed 
connection between the cities of Hamburg and 
Copenhagen via the island of Fehrmarn. Such a 
proposed line would supplant the three main 
routes in use, namely (1), via Warnemunde and 
Gildser, (2) via Kiel and Korsör, and (3) via 
Frederica. The new route via Lübeck was to 
form almost a straight line and reduce the time 
of the journey a little over five hours, but it 
would not eliminate the train ferries required 
on the other lines. It was not decided whether 
the project would be adopted or not, and there 
was great opposition on the part of the terri- 
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tories affected through which the older routes 
passed, but it was evident that the result would 
be a decrease in the time of travel between Ger- 
many and Denmark. In 1913 the rolling stock 
of the various railway lines in Denmark was 
estimated as follows: 681 locomotives, 470 loco- 
motive tenders, 1628 passenger cars, 465 mail 
and baggage cars, 9670 freight and livestock 
cars, 47 wrecking cars, etc. The railway lines 
70 snow plows and 8 steamships 
and 23 ferry steamers. State telegraph lines 
(March 31, 1912), 3646 km.; wires, 12,959; 
stations, 172 state, 392 railway; 3,526,527 tel- 
TESA were dispatched in the year ended 
arch 31, 1912; the receipts amounted to 
2,936,557 kroner and the expenses to 2,419,551. 
The net gain was 517,006 kr., compared with 
288,904 kr. in 1910-11, and 37,437 in 1909-10. 
Telephone wires: 26,161 km. State, 418,477 
private. Post offices (1912), 1125; receipts for 
the year ended March 31, 17,055,817; expenses, 
15,661,224. Number of automobiles registered 
Sept. 1, 1912, 1587 (682 in 1909). Highways 
(1911), 6781 km.; by-ways (1908), 36,218. 

ARMY. The effective strength of the Danish 
army consists on a peace basis of 975 officers, 
2398 under officers, and 10,720 men which, on 
a war footing, might be raised to about 90,000 
men. Service is compulsory and lasts for 16 
years, half of which must be spent in the line 
and half in reserve. The recruits spend 165 
days in the infantry, 200 days in the cavalry, 
and various terms in the other branches, and 
technical troops. Only a portion of the annual 
contingent is taken for such training. 

The troops are organized as follows: One 
regiment of guards, 10 regiments of line troops, 
15 regiments of reserve; cavalry, two regi- 
ments of the line, two mixed regiments, formed 
of line and reserve squadrons; field artillery, 
two regiments of two divisions of four batter- 
ies each and two independent divisions. Coast 
artillery, 12 batteries of the line and six bat- 
teries of the reserve; engineers, one regiment 
with ten companies of the line and two in re- 
serve. There are two main groups of com- 
mands, east and west of the great belt respec- 
tively. A substantial beginning was made dur- 
ing 1913 with the strengthening of the sea de- 
fense at Copenhagen and the construction of 
new fortresses, the problems of military de- 
fense being one that figured in the political 
discussions of the country for several years 
previously. 

Navy. Besides an old battleship, a cruiser, 
and some small craft, the fleet, which is main- 
tained for coast defense alone, includes 4 moni- 
tors, 3 torpedo gunboats, 14 first-class torpedo 
boats, 3 submarines. Building, 5 torpedo 
boats, 2 submarines. 

Finance. The unit of value is the krone, par 
value $0.26799. A comparative financial table 
follows, amounts in kroner: 


1908-9 1909-10 1910-11 1911-12 
Rev.. 98,869,181 135,248,848 142,102,605 95.491.250 
Exp..107,996,089 133. 179,461 189,161,744 116,894,771 


The 1912-13 budget estimated the revenue at 
97,838,034 kr. and the expenditure at 101,745,- 
054. The public debt stood, March 31, 1912, at 
351,978,008 kr. 

GOVERNMENT. The reigning king, Christian 
X., was born September 26, 1870, succeeded his 
father May 14, 1912. In 1898 he was married 
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to Alexandrine, duchess of Mecklenburg; and 
has children: Christian Frederic Michael 
(Mareh 11, 1899), prince royal; and Knud 
Christian (July 27, 1900). The legislative 
body (Rigsdag) consists of an upper (54 mem- 
bers) and a lower (114) house. The king ap- 
points a ministry of eight members responsible 
to the legislature. The ministry (constituted 
July 5, 1910) was in the beginning of 1913 com- 
osed thus: K. Berntsen, premier and minister 


or defense; C. W. (Count) von Ahlefeldt-Laur- Se 


vig, foreign affairs; A. Nielsen, agriculture; J. 
Appel, worship and instruction; T. Larsen, pub- 
lic works; J. Jensen-Sónderup, interior; N. T. 
Neergaard, finance; O. H. V. B. Muns, com- 
merce; F. T. von Bülow, justice. As constituted 
June 21, 1913, the ministry was as follows: C. 
Zahle, premier and minister of justice; Dr. P. R. 
Munch, defense; E. J. C. von Scavenius, foreign 
affairs; Kr. Pedersen, agriculture; S. Keiser- 
Nielsen, worship and instruction; J. Hassing- 
Jórgensen, publie works, commerce, etc.; Ove 
Rode, interior; Dr. E. Brandes, finance. 

History. Failing to present a united front 
on the question o 
government was defeated in the elections to the 
Folkething on May 20. In the new Folkething 
the Radicals with 31 members and the Social 
Democrats with 32 Had a majority opposed by 
43 of the Left and 7 of the Right; whereas, in 
the last elections (1910) the Left or govern- 
ment party possessed 57, the Right 13, the Rad- 
icals 20, and the Socialists 24. The Berntsen 
ministry could no longer command a majority 
and on June 12 the president of the council 
tendered his resignation. Nine days later, on 
June 21, & Radical cabinet, drawn chiefly from 
the staff of the Radical journal, Politiken, was 
formed under the leadership of M. Zahle. In 
announcing the budget for 1914-16, M. Brandes, 
the new minister of flnance, estimated that 
there would be a surplus of $1,000,000, not- 
withstanding the additional expense incurred 
in the establishment of free employment bu- 
reaus. On September 17 a constitutional re- 
form bill similar to the one rejected by the 
Landsthing in 1912 was introduced in the 
Folkething and subsequently passed by the 
overwhelming majority of 101 to 0. "The bill, 
which provided for universal adult suffrage in 
elections to the Folkething and modifled the 
manner of choosing the Landsthing, was effec- 
tually opposed by the members of the upper 
house, because, if it passed, it would have re- 
quired them to seek election not from a wealthy 
minority but at the hands of popular com- 
munal and municipal councils. Late in October 
it was reported that subject to the verdict of 
the next elections it had been determined to 
extend to Iceland & greater measure of home 
rule than was granted by the laws of October 
8, 1903. 

DENTAL SCHOOLS. 
AND COLLEGES. j 

DE PAUW UNIVERSITY. An institution 
of higher learning at Greencastle, Ind., founded 
in 1837. The total enrollment in the College 
of Liberal Arts in 1913-14 was 665. In the 
music department there were 198, and in the 
academic 65. The faculty numbered 55. There 
was received during the year for gifts and en- 
dowment about $175,000. The productive funds 
amount to $866,534 and the income, including 
the students’ fees, to $41.547. The library con- 
tained 41,537 volumes. The president is George 
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Richmond Grose, D. D., who succeeded Frances 
J. McConnell, LL. D., in 1912. 

DERRICK, WILLIAM BENJAMIN. Bishop of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church, died 
April 15, 1913. He was born in Antigua, West 
Indies, in 1843, removed to the United States 
when a youth, and enlisted in the Civil War, 
taking part in the battle between the Monitor 
and the Merrimac. He was bishop of the West 
Indies, South America, and the Islands of the 


a. 
DESIGN, INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF. See 
PAINTING. 

DESTROYERS. See Navar  PBOGRESS, 
Great Britain, United States, Germany, etc. 

DETROIT. See MICHIGAN. 

DE WOLF, Joun. An American landscape 
architect, died November 23, 1913. Born in 
Bristol, R. I., in 1850, he studied landscape 
architecture in Rhode Island, Boston, and New 
York, and in Europe, and in 1897 was appointed 
landscape architect of Greater New York. 
He had previously been general superintendent 
of ey in Brooklyn. He resigned his position 
in New York City in 1902, and thereafter prac- 
ticed as engineer and landscape architect up to 
1906. He designed the Villa Maria of Lake 
Como. For over twenty-five years he contrib- 
uted articles to leading publications on land- 
scape architecture and kindred arts. 

DIABETES. See HEDIOSIT. 

DIAMONDS. The first production of dia- 
monds as a result of regular mining operations 
within the United States was made last year 
by two companies who have been engage in 
the development of diamondiferous pipes near 
Little Rock, Ark. About 5000 loads of the dis- 
integrated rock were washed by one of the com- 
panies, resulting in the extraction of between 
700 and 800 stones, the quality and size of 
which were not reported. e occurrences, as 
described in an earlier volume of the YEAR 
Book, are quite similar to the South African 
deposits from which most of the present supply 
of diamonds is obtained. n 

DIAZ, FELIX. A Mexican soldier, son of 
General Felix Diaz, & brother of Porflrio Diaz, 
former president of Mexico, and the leader of 
the revolution against President Madero. 
Diaz’s father was killed in 1871, during the 
revolution which the Diaz faction led against 
President Juarez. Felix Diaz was educated at 
the military academy in Mexico City, and held 
many positions of trust and responsibility un- 
der his uncle. For six years he was chief of 
police of Mexico. He supported his uncle 
throughout the revolution headed by Diaz, 
which resulted in the exile of the former. But 
on the triumph of Madero he accepted the sit- 
uation with apparent grace, and remained a 
commissioned officer in vhe federal army. In 
August, 1912, he resigned from the army. He 
had previously been approached by influential 
persons who were dissatisfied with the rule of 
Madero, and these persons are said to have 
told him that Madero had become a greater 
tyrant than the old dictator; that he had 
broken his promises; and that the great land 
barons remained as powerful as before. He 
was assured also of the support of most of the 
army, if he would lead in the attempt to over- 
throw him. Felix Diaz soon decided in favor 
of such a proposal. In October he proclaimed 
himself commander-in-chief of the rebel forces 
in Mexico and took possession of Santa Cruz, 
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the most important port of the country. Every 
federal] soldier in the garrison, and in the police 
and the fire departments, and many citizens 
flocked to his banner. He began the uprising 
with 2000 men under his own command. Gaining 
control of the arsenal he had'an abundant sup- 
ply of arms and ammunition, and his success 
seemed certain. The Madero government, how- 
ever, had laid a trap for his undoing. Madero’s 
spies knew of the plans of Colonel Diaz and on 
the morning of October 24, 1912, the federal 
troops attacked Vera Cruz and captured it. 
Colonel Diaz was taken and tried by a court- 
martial for treason. He was found guilty and 
was sentenced to death, but when the news 
reached the City of Mexico there was dissention 
in the cabinet as to what course the president 
should take. The majority of the members fa- 
vored the death sentence. President Madero's 
uncle, Ernesto Madero, the finance minister, and 
his brother, Gustavo Madero, insisted that Diaz 
should be shot. The president, however, with- 
out deciding whether or not to spare Colonel 
Diaz’s life, sent him to prison. He was placed 
in the military prison at Vera Cruz, but was 
later taken to the Santiago penitentiary at 
Mexico City, from which he was released at the 
outbreak of the revolution. (See MExlco, His- 
tory.) 
DIESEL GAS ENGINE LOCOMOTIVE. 
See INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES. — 
DIETETICS. See Foop AND NUTRITION. 
DIKE, SaMUEL WARREN. An American 
clergyman and publicist, died December 3, 1913. 
He was born at Thompson, Conn., in 1839; 
graduated from Williams College in 1863; and 
studied theology at the Hartford Theological 
Seminary and at Andover Theological Sem- 
inary. In 1869 he was ordained to the Con- 
gregational ministry, and held several pastor- 
ates in Vermont until 1882. He wrote for 
many periodicals on marriage, divorce, the fam- 
m and other sociological and economic subjects. 
is writing led to the organization of the Di- 
voree Reform League in 1881. This later be- 
came the National League for the Protection 
of the Family, for which he was corresponding 
secretary until the time of his death. 
DIPHTHERIA. The method of vaccination 
proposed by von Behring at the International 
Medical Congress held at Wiesbaden in April, 
1913, was looked upon as the most important 
contribution of the year. The new remedy was 
stated to be a mixture of a powerful diphtheria 
toxin with antitoxin, combined in such propor- 
tions that the resultant serum shows only a 
slight, if any, surplus of the toxin. Von 
Behring presented evidence to show the neces- 
sity ae a more efficient method of prophylaxis 
than diphtheria antitoxin, the latter being so 
quickly eliminated, the immunity conferred by 
it being of such short duration, and repeated 
injections occasionally proving dangerous on ac- 
count of the liability to produce a series of 
unpleasant symptoms, included under the gen- 
eral term anaphylaxis. Antitoxin, moreoven, 
confers only what is called passive immunity, 
whereas that conferred by a vaccine is an active 
immunity and lasts for several weeks. 
Various methods of ridding chronic diph- 
theria-carriers of their germs (the Klebs- 
Loeffler bacilli) were tried during 1913, and the 
interesting observation was made by Beyer, that 
diphtheria bacilli occurred in the urine of every 
one of nineteen cases in children, at periods 
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from four to fourteen weeks after their appar- 
ent recovery. In carriers the most usual sites 
are the tonsillar crypts and the small recesses 
of the nostrils, in addition to the fissues in 
adenoid vegetations, when these exist. The 
most promising method, as reported by several 
investigators, was spraying the throat and nose 
with a suspension of staphylococcus pyogenes. 
Living germs are used, and while no serious 
unfavorable results have been reported, in case 
of a mistaken diagnosis a staphylococcus sore 
throat may be set up. Alden, of the Iowa State 
board of health, reported sixteen cases in which 
a staphylococcus spray was used, with by-effects 
ranging from a slight edema of the face to sore 
throat and fever, increased nasal discharge, and 
headache. Testimony as to the actual danger 
of the diphtheria-carrier was somewhat conflict- 
ing; laboratory cultures showed many strains 
of diphtheria bacilli found in the throats of 
carriers to be quite as virulent as those occur- 
ring in the height of disease. Various esti- 
mates have been made as to the rôle of carriers 
in the dissemination and propagation of diph- 
theria. Moss and Guthrie of the Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital followed fifty patients recovered 
from diphtheria for a period of many weeks, 
and were absolutely sure that no other persons 
were infected, although all of these patients 
harbored diphtheria bacilli in their throats. 

: DISASTERS AT SEA. See SAFETY AT 


EA, 

DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. A religious de- 
nomination called also CAMPBELLITES after 
Alexander Campbell of Bethany, W. Va. The 
denomination has had a rapid growth in recent 
years. There are two branches—the Disciples 
of Christ proper, and the Churches of Christ. 
The first is by far the more important. There 
were in 1913 1,362,711 communicants, 9076 
churches, and 6592 ministers in this branch. 
The churches of the denomination lie chiefly 
in the Middle West and the South, though it 
is represented in nearly every State of the 
Union. There are also many churches in Aus- 
tralia and other parts of Great Britain, in 
Cuba, Philippines, Canada, and Scandinavia. 
Missionary work is carried on in Japan, China, 
India, Philippines, Hawaii, Cuba, and other 
countries. The Foreign Missionary Society has 
general charge of foreign missions, and the 
American Christian Missionary Society conducts 
the domestic missions’ of the denomination. 
The disciples rank third in the number of 
churches among the Christian Endeavor Society. 
It has also many one educational institutions, 
including Bethany College, W. Va.; Hiram Col- 
lege, Ohio; Drake University, Des Moines, Ia.; 
Butler University at Indianapolis, Ind.; and 
Chrisitan University, Canton, Mo. See also 
RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS AND MOVEMENTS. 

DISEASES,  OccuPATIONAL. See LABOR 
LEGISLATION and OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES. 

DISTRIBUTION OF FARM PRODUCTS. 
See AGRICULTURE. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. LEGISLATION. 
Congress in 1913 passed two important meas- 
ures relating to the government of the District 
The first of these was & public utilities com- 
mission act. This is very comprehensive and 
gives the commission power to fix rates and 
generally supervise all public utilities. The 
second was a loan shark law. This makes it 
illegal to engage in the business of loaning 
money at a greater rate of interest than 6 per 
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cent. per annum, without procuring a license 
which is granted only after public hearing. 
Licensee is to give a bond for $5000. Loans 
may not be made at a higher rate of interest 
than 1 per cent. per month, and then shall in- 
clude all fees, expenses, and charges of every 
kind. The interest may not be deducted from 
the loan when it is made. Violations of this 
law are punishable by fine or imprisonment, or 
both. 

DIVORCE. See MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 

DOANE, WILLIAM CROSWELL. A bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, died May 
16, 1913. He was born in Boston in 1834; 
graduated from Trinity College in 1863; and 
ordained priest in 1856. From 1858-60 he was 
rector of St. Mary’s Church, Burlington, N. J.; 
from 1860-64 of St. John’s Church, Hartford, 
Conn.; in 1867 of St. Peter’s, Albany, where he 
remained until he became bishop of Albany in 
1869. Bishop Doane was identified with the 
so-called high church branch of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and was the only bishop in 
the United States to wear the clerical garb of 
the bishops of the Church of England. He was 
the author of Life and Writings of the Second 
Bishop of New Jersey (1862); Mosaics, or the 
Harmony of the Collect, Epistle and Gospel 
for the Sundays of the Christian Year; Sun- 
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shine and Playtime, and Rhymes from Time to 
Time. 
DOCKS AND HARBORS. The approach- 
ing completion of the Panama Canal and the 
anticipated increase in commerce aroused great 
activity in the improvement of harbor and port 
facilities on the Pacific coast. At San Fran- 
cisco a few years previous bond issues of 
$9,000,000 and $1,000,000, the latter for the 
purchase of tide lands, had been voted and 
work was in progress of improving the water 
front, a comprehensive scheme of piers and in- 
terconnecting railways having been developed. 
The decision of the harbor commission of the 
State of California to substitute wooden 
wharves for some of the concrete piers orig- 
inally intended, provoked considerable discus- 
sion. It was claimed that the provision of 
more extended facilities for the same money 
was an improper consideration and that the 
mud of the harbor was insufficient to stand the 
weight of concrete docks, while the disinte- 
grating effect of water upon concrete structures 
was algo to be considered. In view of the fail- 
ure of a timber dock in San Francisco harbor 
and the fact that the best creosoted piles in 
San Francisco harbor have a life of but 12 to 
15 years and the bond issues for wharf con- 
struction run for 75 years, the wisdom of the 
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harbor commission in deciding for timber 
structures that would have to be replaced five 
times during the life of the bonds, was assailed. 
The question was an open one during the year 
as great commercial activity was expected for 
the port. 

GLADSTONE Dock. During the year there 
was completed at Liverpool, England, the larg- 
est dry dock ever built. This new dock was 
1050 feet in length and 120 feet high at the 
entrance, with a centre sill affording a depth 
of 46 feet at high tide and 35 feet at the lowest 
tide. The dock was designed for the lar 
liners which use Liverpool harbor, especially 
the new Cunard liner Aquitania. As there is a 
range of tide in the Mersey at Liverpool of nearly 
28 feet it is necessary to provide locks there, or 
wet docks where steamships of any size are 
loaded, or unloaded. Consequently, as in the 
case of the new Gladstone dock, what is ordi- 
narily & wet dock can be used as a dry dock 
for the inspection and repair of the hull of 
vessels by pumping dry the water. The im- 
provement further involved the excavation of 
an entrance channel about 1200 feet in length 
and 400 feet wide at its entrance, which dimin- 
ishes to 120 feet in width at the entrance to 
the dock proper. This entrance has & chamber 
156 feet 6 inches in width at the top and 140 
feet wide at the bottom and provides a work- 
ing chamber 120 feet wide, 1020 feet long, and 
46 feet deep. A portion of the embankment of 
the entrance channel will later be removed to 

ive place to dock No. 2. The side walls of the 
dock are of solid concrete founded on bed rock 
and the bottom of the dock is also of concrete 
3 feet 6 inches in thickness. The entrance is 
closed by a sliding caisson, as the limited space 
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prevented the use of gates. This caisson is of 
steel, 124 feet long on the outer face and 132 
feet long on the inner, with a width of 25 feet. 
The maximum head acting against it in still 
water will be about 46 feet. It is moved by 
means of steel ropes connected with electric 
motors on the masonry at the south end of the 
caisson recess. A temporary fioat, or ship 
caisson, is provided should the main caisson 
require removal at any time for repairs or 
otherwise. The pumping plant consists of five 
sets of centrifugal pumps having discharge 
pipes 54 inches in diameter, each driven di- 
rectly by a vertical four-cylinder Diesel engine 
of 1000 horse power capacity. These pumps 
will empty the dock of its entire contents, 
about 44,000,000 gallons, on an 18-foot tide, in 
two and a half hours. A one-story shed, 900 
feet in length and 100 feet in width, is located 
on one side of the dock and electric cranes and 
a five-ton steam crane run on special rails 
along the side and around the head. There are 
two hyrdaulic capstans at the ends, each capable 
of hauling 20 tons and six l-ton hydraulic 
capstans on the sides, 

Boston Dry Dock. In connection with the 
developments in progress for the port of Bos- 
ton plans were prepared for a new dry dock 
which was to be the largest in the world and 
able to accommodate the largest transatlantic 
steamers, several of which were expected to 
make Boston their destination. The dimen- 
sions provided for in the plans were as follows: 
Total length over all, 1200 feet; available in- 
terior length, 1162 feet; bottom entrance width, 
120 feet; depth of water at outer sill, 44.8 
feet at mean high water. 
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Dry Dock AT LEVIS ON THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER, OPPOSITE QUEBEC. UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 1913. 
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A large dry dock was put under construction 
by the Canadian government on the St. Law- 
rence River, near Levis, Quebec. It was to 
have the following dimensions: Length from 
eaisson stop to head wall, 1150 feet; width of 
entrance, 120 feet; depth on sill at ordinary 
high water, 40 feet. It was to be divided in 
two parts, 650 and 500 feet respectively, the 
outer entrance was to be closed by a steel roll- 
ing caisson, and a floating caisson will close 
the inner entrance. The pumping plant for 
emptying the dock was to consist of three elec- 
trically-driven centrifugal pumps, each having 
a capacity of 60,000 gallons per minute, sup- 
plied with current from three turbo-generators. 

BELGIUM. The improvement of the harbors 
and waterways of Belgium continued to pro- 
gress during 1913 and the extent of the work 
may be realized when it was stated that in 
the previous 20 years Belgium had expended 
over $80,000,000 on the ports of Antwerp, Os- 
tend, Brussels, Bruges, and Zeebrugge. To 
connect Liege and Antwerp it was proposed to 
widen the Brussels-Charleroi Canal at an ex- 
pense of about $2,000,000, while a canal 7% 
miles in length connecting the Louvain Canal 
with Hasselt, a distance of 31 miles, was pro- 
posed in order to give Antwerp and Brussels 
communication with Hasselt in view of the 
opening of the Campia coal field. The port im- 
provement at Antwerp continued, involving the 
change of the channel and the construction of 
& new basin designed especially for grain ships 
with four elevators. At Zeebrugge further 
work was im progress towards deepening the 
channel, while at Nieuport additional harbor 
works were proposed. At Ghent deep water 
quay accommodations for over eight miles had 
been developed and basins, the last of which 
had a depth of 28 feet, had been provided 
for a water area of 247 acres. The canal had 
been deepened and other improvements made 
so that Ghent was second to Antwerp as a har- 
bor and canal centre, with a tonnage amounting 
to nearly a million tons. Vessels drawing 26 
feet and 460 feet in length were able to pass 
through all the locks. | 

GERMANY. The channel of the Weser at the 
port of Bremen was being deepened during the 
year from 1614 feet to 23 feet and also in- 
creased in width, while new grain piers and 
elevators capable of landing 800,000 tons a 
year were being added. The river Oder, below 
Breslau, was being improved in order to pro- 
vide for the traffic between Silesia and Berlin 
and Stettin, while at Emden the Prussian gov- 
ernment was improving the harbor, deepening 
the outer harbor to 37 feet, and constructing 
an inner harbor and lock, which was opened to 
. traffic -in October, 1913. This new lock con- 
nects the inner harbor with the river Ems and 
is 833 feet in length by 131 feet in width, and 
43 feet deep. These improvements were due to 
the increased traffic carried by the Dortmund- 
Ems Canal. 

HoLLAND. During the year the Port Author- 
ity decided to construct at Amsterdam a new 
basin 11,000 feet in length, with a depth of 34 
feet and a second lock at the entrance from 
the North Sea 1180 feet in length, 131 feet 
wide, with a depth of 46 feet. These improve- 
ments would require from seven to eight years 
for their completion. 

There was under construction during the 
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year the improvement of the navigation between 
Rotterdam and Liege on the river Meuse for a 
length of 100 miles, including the deepening of 
the channel and the construction of locks long 
enough to accommodate the large barges of the 
Rhine. This proposition involved joint action 
by the Belgian and Dutch governments and was 
& matter of considerable interest as the con- 
struction of a new canal on Dutch territory was 
possible. 

France. The Floods Prevention Commission 
recommended the deepening of the channel of the 
Seine and when this is done Iarge steam motor 
barges will be able to pass from Paris to Rouen. 
The plan adopted gives a channel 14 feet 9 
inches between Suresnes and Bourgival at an 
estime ted cost of $6,250,000. A new dam was 
to be built at Bourgival and the one at Bezout 
was to be done away with. Extensive improve- 
ments were in progress at Rouen where the 
traffic had increased in 1913 to 2% million 
tons from 1 million tons in 1900, while at 
Havre improvements were necessary in order to 
hold the trans-Atlantic traffic which was going 
to Southampton when repairs were necessary 
for the largest ships. It was proposed to ex- 
tend the southern jetty about 2 miles and to 
construct a second outer harbor and tidal dock. 
These works would require for their comple- 
tion about five years and will involve a cost of 
some $16,000,000. Improvements at Bordeaux 
were also in progress and contemplated so that 
the channel depth, which is now sufficient for 
steamers drawing 22 feet would be increased 
by about 5 feet. 

THe Krne’s Dock, the largest in the Far 
East, was opened at Singapore, Straits Settle- 
ments, on August 26, 1913. It is situated in 
Keppel Harbor at Singapore, and has a length 
of 852 feet over all, with a length of 800 feet 
on the blocks and it can be divided by means of 
an intermediate caisson into two compart- 
ments, one 486 feet and the other 325 feet in 
length. It has a width of 100 feet at the en- 
trance. Between the coping stones and the 
body of the dock there is a distance of 128 
feet, while the width of the floor is 90 feet. At 
low water the depth on the sill is 25 feet and 
at high water 34 feet, and the approaches are 
dredged to a depth of 33 feet below low water. 
See also CANALS, 

DODD, Awzr. An American lawyer, died 
January 22, 1913. He was born in Bloomfield, 
N. J., in 1823, and graduated from Princeton 
College in 1841. In 1848 he began to practice 
law in Newark, and in 1871 was appointed 
vice-chancellor. He took an active interest in 
politics. In 1856 he was defeated for Congress. 
Prior to going on the chancery bench he served 
as a member of the New Jersey Assembly, 


and served afterwards a second term, n- 
ning in 1881. This was cut short by his. 
election to the presidency of the Mutual Benefit . 


Life Insurance Company of Newark, a post 
which he filled for twenty years. From 1872-82 
he served as one of the special justices of the 
Court of Errors and Appeals. 

DOMINICA. A presidency of the Leeward 
Islands (q.v.). Rosean (6577 inhabitants) is 
the capital. A favorable soil and climate 
adapt the island to the cultivation of various 
erops; but much of the land is untilled. Many 
of the coffee plantations have been abandoned 
on account of marauding maroons and plant 
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disease; the depreciation in sugar has led to 
& reduction in the area under cane. Other 
products are cacao, (export 1911, 10,055 cwt.), 
limes and lime juice (£49,221), citrate of lime 
(£19,260), essential oils (£2309). . External 
trade (calendar years) and finance (fiscal years) 
statistics for the presidency follow: 


1908-9 1909-10 1910-11 1911-12 

Imports ......£153,114 £128,779 £147,322 £164,695 

Exports ...... 112,013 102,339 112,111 124,678 

Revenue ..... 41,147 89,521 42,133 44,064 

Expenditure... 37,178 41,860 89,603 88,792 

Shipping* .... 746,640 713,227 694,985 642,809 
* Tonnage entered and cleared. 


Customs revenue (1911-12), £23,486. Public 
debt, £46,207. W. Douglas Young was admini- 
strator in 1913. The census (1911) returns 
about 470 Caribs in the island, 170 of pure 
blood. The majority of the population is 
negro. See LEEWARD ISLANDS. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, or Santo Do- 

MINGO. An independent state occupying the 
eastern part of the island of Haiti. The capital 
is Santo Domingo. 
. AREA, POPULATION, ETC. The estimated area 
is 48,577 square kilometers (18,756 square 
miles). Population by provinces (1913): 
Azua, 66,500; Barahona, 28,000; El Seibo, 51,- 
000; La Vega, 83,000; Espaillat (Moca), 52, 
500; Monte Cristi, 36,000; Pacificador, 52,500; 
Puerta Plata, 49,000; Samaná, 12,000; San 
Pedro de Macorís, 24,000; Santiago, 194,000; 
Santo Domingo, 166,000; total, 724,500. 
Estimated population of the larger towns: 
Santo Domingo, 22,000; Santiago, 20,000; 
Puerta Plata (the chief port) and San Pedro 
de Macoris, 15,000 to 16,000 each; La Vega, 
10,000 Sánchez, Saman&, Azua, and Monte 
Cristi, 4000 to 5000 each. In 1911 there were 
reported 27,407 births, 6603 deaths, and 2442 
marriages. In 1911 there were 590 schools, 
with 20,453 pupils (boys and girls in nearly 
equal numbers). 

PRODUCTION AND COMMERCE. Agriculture, 
together with cattle-raising, is virtually the 
only source of national wealth, as mining and 
manufacturing are little developed. The lead- 
ing crops are sugar and cacao; other crops 
are tobacco, coffee, cotton, ana bananas and 
other fruits. There is a considerable output 
of honey. 

Imports and exports have been valued as 
follows, in American dollars: 


1911 1912 
6,949,662 $8,217,898 
0,995,546 12,385,248 


1909 1910 
Imports. .$4,425,913 $6,257,691 
Exports.. 8,113,690 10,849,623 


Leading imports in 1911 and 1912 respectively, 
in thousands of dollars: Iron and steel, 998 
and 1627; cotton manufactures, 1617 and 1608; 
rice, 540 and 773; wheat flour, 407 and 453; 
meat and dairy products, 415 and 421; wood 
and manufactures thereof, 250 and 343. The 
chief exports are raw sugar and cacao; these 
exports have been as follows: In 1909, sugar 
$3.304,931 and cacao $2,759,101; in 1910, $5, 
590.536 and $2,849,585; in 1911, $4,159,733 and 
$3.902,111; in 1912, $5,841,357 and $4,248,724. 
Other exports in 1911 and 1912 respectively, 
in thousands of dollars: Leaf tobacco, 1421 and 
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670; coffee, 319 and 566; beeswax, 165 and 149; 
cattle hides, 104 and 122; bananas, 195 and 
112; cotton, 47 and 102; goatskins, 80 and 97; 
honey, 59 and 77; lignum vite, 61 and 63. 
The trade by countries has been as follows, in 
thousands of dollars: 


— '''ÁÓH————DÓÉLMLIÁRA-có"X""'r'€Càáízo;SátÀÓ s te 


Imports Exports 
1911 1912 1911 1912 

United States........ 4,120 5,100 5,751 7,276 
German d 1,266 1,628 2,947 1,774 
United Kingdom..... 776 720 764 1,248 
Fran neee 213 225 1.081 933 
Pins erae 152 150 seks . 
IBIV ono ͤ K . 189 131 9 21 
Porto Rico 85 42 52 48 
Gübhsñ 8 7 21 15 
Other 189 215 371 1,070 
Total ..... sosse. 6,950 8,218 10,996 12,385 
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Vessels entered at the ports in the foreign 
trade in 1912, 599, of 641,548 tons (323 steam, 
of 379,539 tons), and cleared 477, of 379,147 
tons (263 steam, of 356,124 tons). Merchant 
marine, 11 sail, of 1541 tons. 

COMMUNICATIONS. A railway extends from 
Puerto Plata, on the north coast, to Santiago 
and thence to Moca. Another line extends 
from the eastern port Sánchez, on the Bay of 
Saman&, west to La Vega. A branch of the 
latter line runs north from Jina to San 
Francisco de Macorís, and another branch north 
from  Cabullas to Salcedo. Salcedo is only 
a few kilometers east of Moca, so that con- 
struction of the short line of railway necessar 
to connect these town will effect rail communi- 
cation between Puerto Plata and Sánchez. 
Length of railways, 282 kilometers (175 miles). 
In addition, there are private lines for the 
larger sugar plantations reported at 362 
kilometers (225 miles). A line is projected 
to connect Manzanillo and La Vega; in the 
autumn of 1913 it was reported that a contract 
had been signed for the construction of a line 
from San Pedro de Macorís to San Lorenzo 
Bay. In 1913 the government undertook the 
improvement and extension of wagon roads. 
There are over 100 post offices. 

FINANCE. The budget for 1912 balanced at 
$4,208,400. In 1910 revenue and expenditure 
were $4,705,738 and $4,645,287 respectively. 
Of the receipts in 1910, customs provided $3,- 
121,642; imports and taxes, $475,058; railways, 
$284,422; and port dues, $60,366. The larger 
departmental disbursements were: 

Finance and commerce, $1,939,106; interior, 
$670,453; war and marine, $521,360; public 
nstruction and justice, $391,867; fomento and 
communications, $238,929. A treaty between 
the Dominican Republic and the United States 
authorized a loan of $20,000,000 for the conver- 
sion of the debt and established an American 
receivership of customs, from April 1, 1905. 
Obligations are met promptly. 

GOVERNMENT. The legislative power is 
vested in a congress consisting of the Senate 
(12 members, elected for six years) and the 
Chamber of Deputies (24 members, elected for 
four years). According to the constitution, 
the president is elected by indirect vote for six 
years. Gen. Ramón Cáceres, who was installed 
as president in 1906 to complete his predecessor’s 
term and was inaugurated for a full term 
July 1, 1908, was shot and killed by an assassin 
November 19, 1911. On the 2d of the month 
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following Eladio Victoria, a senator, was 
elected provisional president by the Congress, 
and president February 2, 1912. He was in- 
augurated February 28; influenced by revolu- 
tionary outbreaks, he resigned in November, 
1912, and on December 2, Archbishop Adolfo 
Alejandro Nouel was elected provisional presi- 
dent. Nouel resigned early in 1913, and Gen. 
José Bordas Valdés was elected provisional 
penamat assuming office April 14, with the fol- 
owing cabinet: Gen. Julian Zorilla, minister of 
the interior; Ramón O. Lovaton, foreign af- 
fairs; Mario A. Savifion, treasury and com- 
merce; Apolinar Tejera, justice and education; 
Gen. Tadeo Alvarez, war; Ricardo Limardo, 
fomento and communications; Enrique Montes 
de Oca, agriculture. 

History. One of the first measures taken 
up by the new cabinet of 1913 was the elab- 
orate plan of Sr. Limardo for the construction 
of roads, bridges, and drains throughout the 
republic. A project for a railway to run from 
Manzanillo bay to Concepcion de la Vega was 
approved by the Senate, and promised materi- 
ally to increase the meagre railway facilities of 
the country. The minister of war, Gen. Alvarez, 
also came forward with proposals. He wished 
to modify the army law so that the period of 
service would be four years for illiterates and 
two for literates. The decimal system of weights 
and measures was put into effect on August 1; 
new census was begun on June 22; and a pure 
food law was enacted. 

The government lacked support, however, and 
during the summer months it became evident 
that trouble was brewing in the north. Finally 
actual revolt broke out and during September 
the rebel General Horacio Vasquez entrenched 
himself in Puerto Plata, on the northern coast, 
and gained control of the neighboring portion 
of the railway, which by the way, had much 
to do with the trouble. 

The government could not quell the rebellion, 
although the bombarament of Puerto Plata was 
begun; and it became necessary for British 
and American ships to protect the interests 
of foreigners in Puerto Plata. On September 
9, Mr. lana M. Sullivan, newly appointed U. 
S. minister to Santo Domingo, left Washington 
to confer with the rebel leaders. He succeeded 
in convincing Gen. Vasquez and Gen. J. Cespedes 
that the United States would be unfavorable 
to a successful revolution and would refuse 
the payment of customs collections to a revo- 
lutionary government. This threat, together 
with a guarantee against reprisals and a 
promise of free elections, induced the rebels 
to capitulate on October 21, a new revolutionary 
plot was detected and frustrated in November, 
when a large consignment of ammunition 
destined for the rebels was discovered and con- 
fiacated in New York. 

On December 15 elections were held for a 
constituent assembly, which should revise the 
constitution. It had been the intention of Mr. 
Sullivan, in accordance with his assurances to 
the rebels, to send Americans to “watch” at 
the polls in the interest of fairness; this in- 
tention he expressed in a note of December 3. 
The Dominican government, however, replied 
that President Bordas could not, without 
violating the fundamental covenant which gov- 
erns us, admit officially interference of a foreign 
element into our body politic in matters of 
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internal concern pertaining to the exercise of 
national sovereignty.” ‘The watchers were, 
therefore, not recognized officially, nor admitted 
to the polls, but treated simply as “ tourists.” 
The constituent assembly was to meet in Janu- 
ary, and a session of Congress was called for 
January 4, to discuss the validity of the elec- 
tions in cases where the opposition candidates 
withdrew from the contest. 

DORR, JuLIA CAROLINE RIPLEY. An Ameri- 
can t, died January 18, 1913. She was born 
in Charleston, S. C., in 1825. Her mother died 
when she was still an infant and she was taken 
by her father to Vermont in 1830. In 1847 
she married Seneca R. Dorr. From 1848 she 
was a prolific writer for periodicals; fifteen 
volumes of her prose and verse have been pub- 
lished. She gained a reputation as a poet, but 
was almost as famous because of her friendship 
for the famous men and women of the middle 
of the nineteenth century. She belonged to the 
famous Cambridge group, which included Emer- 
son, Holmes, Longfellow, Lowell, Julia Ward 
Howe, and many others, These persons were 
frequent visitors at her home in Vermont. 
Among her published works were: Farmingdale ; 
Landmere; Sibyl Huntington; Bride and Bride- 
groom; Friar Anselmo (1879); Afternoon 
Songs (1885); Poems Complete (1892); The 
Flower of England’s Face; Afterglow (1900) ; 
and Beyond the Sunset (1909). 

DOUGLAS, Sm ARCHIBALD. An English ad- 
miral, died March 5, 1913. He was born at 
Quebec, Canada, in 1842, and entered the navy 
in 1856. From 1873-5 he was director of the 
Imperial Japanese Naval College in Yedo. He 
was afterwards appointed a member of the 
ordnance committee, until he was given com- 
mand of the Edinburgh in the Mediterranean 
in the autumn of 1890. In 1898 he was made 
commander-in-chief in the East Indies, but a 
year later resigned this command to become 
second sea lord in the admiralty. He was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief in the North 
America and West Indian station in 1902, hav- 
ing in the meantime been promoted to be vice- 
admiral. After his return from the North 
American command he was made commander-in- 
chief at Portsmouth, a post to which no officer 
of his rank had been appointed for forty. years. 
In 1905 he was promoted to be admiral, and in 
1907 retired from active service. 

DOUMERGUE Gaston. See Doumergue 
Ministry, under FRANCE, History. 

DOWINE. See VETERINARY SCIENCE. 

DOWDEN, Epwarp. An English scholar, 
literary critic, and educator, died April 4, 1913. 
He was born in Cork, Ireland, in 1843, and was 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin. His career 
at the university was brilliant. He won the 
vice-chancellor’s prizes for English verse and 
English prose and was president of the Phil- 
osophical Society. Four years after his gradua- 
tion, when only twenty-four years of age, he 
was appointed professor of English literature in 
Dublin University, a chair which he held until 
the time of his death. 

His great interest was in Shakespeare, and he 
conceived the idea of a book in which the study 
of Shakespeare's works should be connected 
with a quest for the personality of the author, 
and which should include, as far as possible, 
observation of the growth of his intellect and 
character from youth to maturity. This re- 
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sulted, in 1875, in the publication of Shake- 
speare: His Mind and Art. It was followed, 
in 1877, by a Shakespeare Primer. In 1889, 
he gave his first series of Taylorian lec- 
tures at the University of Oxford. From 1893-6 
he served as Clark lecturer at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. In the latter year he also delivered 
a course of lectures on the French Revolution 
and English literature at Princeton University. 
He received a degree of LL. D. from this uni- 
versity, following the delivery of the lectures. 

In the meantime he had written other books, 
among them a notable Life of Shelley, published 
in 1886. He continued to write books dealing 
with English and other literatures. Notable 
among his works, in addition to those already 
mentioned, are: Poems (1876); Studies in Lit- 
erature (1878); Transcript and Studies 
(1888); Introduction to Shakespeare (1893); 
New Studies in Literature (1805); A History 
of French Literature (1897) ; Robert Browning 
(1904); Michel de Montaigne (1905); Essays: 
Modern and Elizabethan (1910). He also 
edited Shakespeare's Sonnets; Southey’s Cor- 
respondence with Caroline Bowles, and the Cor- 
respondence of Henry Taylor, the poetical 
works of Shelley, Wordsworth, and Southey, 
and edited some of the most important plays 
of Shakespeare. 

DRAESEKE, FELIX. A German composer, 
died February, 1913. He was born in Coburg, 
in 1835, and studied music at the conservatory 
in Leipzig, afterwards going to Weimar, where 
he became one of the enthusiastic admirers of 
Liszt. He also became friendly with Von Bue- 
low and went to Dresden, where from 1864-74 
he was head of the Lausanne Conservatory. In 
1874 he succeeded Wuellner at the Dresden Con- 
eervato Here he remained for several years 
and received many honors from the royal family. 
He wrote several operas which enjoyed popu- 
larity, and some religious music. 

DRAINAGE. Unitep SrATES. An indica- 
tion of the growing interest in reclamation of 
wet and overflowed lands was the number of 
drainage laws and amendments passed in the 
various States. Massachusetts made an initial 
appropriation of $15,000 for reclaiming wet 
lands; Michigan was to submit to the people 
a constitutional amendment authorizing coun- 
ties to issue bonds for drainage and other ag- 
ricultural enterprises; Vermont authorized 
municipalities to issue bonds for long-time 
loans to farmers for drainage works. Idaho 
provided for the organization of drainage dis- 
tricts, but the act was declared invalid. The 
drainage laws of Missouri and Washington were 
revised, and changes were made in the laws 
of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, Oregon, and Utah. Nevada au- 
thorized its counties to drain swamp lands dan- 
gerous to health. 

In North Carolina there are some scores 
of districts for draining swamp lands in the 
Coastal Plain and overflowed areas in the Pied- 
mont section. In South Carolina, districts were 
organized in Hampton and Jasper counties and 
in Horry County; Charleston County was be- 
ing divided into drainage units. Plans were 
prepared for a district in Ware County and a 
survey was made near Baxley, in Georgia. The 
State of Florida had dredges excavating large 
canals in the Everglades, but eminent engineers 
have reported the drainage plans inadequate. 
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The State Geological Survey published plans for 
reclaiming large areas of overflowed lands along 
the Kaskaskia and Embarrass Rivers, in Illi- 
nois. Contract was let for digging one of the 
big diversion ditches for Cypress Creek, in 
Desha County, Arkansas. In 1913 there were 
at least 42 projects under way for draining 
low coastal lands in Louisiana, aggregating 248,- 
700 acres: there were mostly private corpora- 
tions, rather than districts organized under the 
drainage laws. Plans were made dividing Jef- 
ferson County, Tex., into 33 drainage districts, 
some of which would require pumping plants. 
Construction was begun in one district. Tile 
drainage was rapidly being introduced into the 
southern and eastern States. In the upper 
Mississippi valley, large tile was being much 
used instead of open ditches. 


The greater part of the western irrigated 
lands must be artificially drained to prevent 
pe ear Aud the concentration of injurious 
salts. The United States Reclamation Service 
was planning drainage systems for many of its 
irrigation projects, to correct or to prevent in- 
jury. In the Yakima Valley, Wash., districts 
were constructing open ditch and large tile 
drains; in places the work is very costly, ow- 
ing to the almost fluid condition of the satur- 
ated soil. In the San Luis Valley, Col., where 
high cost has deterred many districts from 
undertaking drainage work, the progress of the 
Carmel drainage district gave indication of 
highly satisfactory results. The endeavor was 
being made to have this whole valley coóperate 
to secure a large outlet drain. The four drain- 
age districts in the Pecos Valley, N. M., were 
waiting for a court decision as to the validity 
of the statute. Construction was begun for 
draining injured lands near Safford, Ariz., in 
the Gila Valley. The drainage of individual 
farms in western States was becoming increas- 
ingly common. The California experiment sta- 
tion undertook a thorough study of the needs 
and methods of drainage, in coóperation with 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 

FoREIGN COUNTRIES. A project is under way 
for reclaiming 26,000 acres on the Columbia 
River, south from Golden, British Columbia, 
partly by the use of dikes, and a similar recla- 
mation on that river near Ivermere, B. C., was 
being considered. Work on the.Roque Canal 
in Matanzas Province, Cuba, 31 miles long, 
was about 20 per cent. completed. More than 
& thousand acres are already reclaimed and 
planted to cane, and the completed project will 
drain 27,000 acres, including the Majoguila and 
Guayobeque swamps. The ministry of agricul- 
ture of Argentina has established an office for 
the study of the problems and methods of 
irrigation, drainage, and related agricultural 
improvements. It was estimated that $3,600,000 
would be required to complete the surface drain- 
age works in Buenos Aires Province, Argentina. 
The drainage of Navarro Laguna is also being 
considered. In Hawaii, contracts were let for 
filling the low lands of Kewalo, Honolulu. 

The reclamation of marsh lands in Holland 
continues at the rate of 20,000 to 25,000 acres 
per year; yet it is stated authoritatively that 
there are 250,000 acres of the best soil under 
waste waters—not including the areas of rivers, 
canals, or the Zuyder Zee. A recent plan for 
draining the Zuyder Zee—a scheme 50 years 
old—proposed an embankment, 182 miles long, 
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to enclose 523,000 acres of drained lands and 
a lake of 358,000 acres to store the flow from 
rivers when high tides prevent flow into the 
sea. The total cost was estimated at $75,000,000, 
exclusive of interest, the time of completion 
33 years, and the first land to be fit for culti- 
vation in 17 years. The Russian government 
was reported to have appropriated $14,800 for 
investigating the prevention of overflow in the 
delta of the Terek River, in the North Caucasus. 
In Roumania, the reclamation of 40,000 acres of 
swampy land along the Punth, by diking, is be- 
ing considered. 

Work progressed on the project for draining 
a million acres in northern Egypt. The parlia- 
ment of South Australia passed a loan bill, in- 
cluding items for irrigation and drainage, $1,- 
240,000, and for drainage in the southeastern 
district, $250,000. Dredging, in progress in 
Kashmir, India, has lowered the surface of 
Woolar Lake 6 feet. It was to be lowered 8 
feet more, reclaiming 90,000 acres in all, esti- 
mated worth, $7,200,000 for agriculture, at a 
cost of $3,100,000. Progress was made in drain- 
ing Bapatla swamps, on the Appapuram scheme 
in the Kistna delta, and on the Yenemadurn 
drain of the Godivari system, in south India. 
In the Korning district of Kwangtung Province, 
south China, an American firm installed five 
pumps, each of 5000 gallons per minute dis- 
charge, for draining rice fields, and three ir- 
rigation pumps. Although the season was un- 
usually wet, an early rice crop was harvested, 
and this success has led to other similar con- 
tracts with the same firm. 

DRAKE, JAMES Mapison. American soldier 
and journalist, died November 29, 1913. He 
was born in Somerset County, N. J., in 1837. 
In 1853 he became editor of a newspaper in 
Trenton, N. J. In 1857 he started The Even- 
ing News in Trenton, and in 1860 the Wide 
Awake. He enlisted in the Union army, and 
served until 1865. Taken prisoner at Drury’s 
Bluff, Va., in 1864, he escaped from prison in 
Charleston, S. C., and after a tramp of 1000 
miles reached the Union lines at Knoxville, 
Tenn. He was awarded a congressional medal of 
honor for distinguished gallantry, and was 
brevetted -brigadier-general by special act of the 
legislature of New Jersey. From 1868 to 1881 
he was publisher of the Daily Monitor at Eliza- 
beth, and from 1882 to 1887 published the 
Elizabeth Sunday Leader. He was publisher 
of the Elizabeth Daily Leader from 1887 to 1900. 
He was author of: Fast and Loose in Dinie; 
Across the Continent in Red Breeches; Histort- 
cal Sketches of the Revolutionary and Civil 
Wars, and .New Jersey in the War for the 
Union. 

D AMERICAN AND ENGLISH. The 
theatre season of 1913, in both America and 
England, was comparatively barren of artistic 
achievement, and, from the box-office standpoint, 
the worst for a decade. As a matter of history, 
the most interesting phenomenon of the theatri- 
cal year was an unprecedented movement, in- 
stituted in America, toward the frank discussion 
of subjects which had formerly been forbidden 
in the theatre. This movement was uninten- 
tionally started, in the month of March, by 
Richard Bennett, when he organized a company 
for the presentation of Damaged Goods, an Eng- 
lish version of Les Avariés, by Eugéne Brieux. 
This work, by the greatest living dramatist 
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of France, is a study of the disease of syphilis 
in its apg; Coa marriage. The piece was first 
presented in New York at two private matinées, 
conducted under the auspices of the Sociologi- 
cal Fund of the Medical Review of Reviews; but 
it was soon presented publicly as the regular 
bill of the Fulton Theatre. It ran for three 
months to crowded houses; and, throughout 
the remainder of the year, it was acted, with un- 
diminished success, in nearly all the leading 
cities of the country. 

But less disinterested managers soon strove 
to turn to their own profit the awakening of 
public interest in the social evil; and, in the 
autumn season, the theatre was flooded with 
plays purporting to reveal the hitherto hidden 
secrets of the seamy side of life. The first 
of these plays, The Lure, was produced in Aug- 
ust. It was a scarcely skillful melodrama, 
written by a new author, George Scarborough, 
who had been engaged for some years, as a 
Federal agent, in combatting the so-called 
“white slave traffic.” The Lure was written 
with evident sincerity; and if, in certain pas- 
sages, it seemed untrue to life, it was only be- 
cause of the author's lack of practice as a play- 
wright. Bayard Veiller, the author of Within 
the Law—a melodrama which ran uninterrupt- 
edly in New York throughout the entire year— 
wrote into his new play, called The Fight, a sec- 
ond act which was set in a brothel. In re- 
sponse to the protests of a certain section of 
the publie, the police threatened to prevent 
further performances of both The Fight and 
The Lure. As a result of the public scandal, 
the brothel scene was removed from The Fight, 
and The Lure was rewritten in such a way as 
to eliminate the features that had been objected 
to. It is doubtful whether any good was ef- 
fected by the acrimonious discussion that was 
stimulated by these plays; and the situation, 
as & whole, must finally be regarded as un- 
fortunate for the American theatre. 

Closely related to these plays was a melo- 
drama called To-day, by George Broadhurst and 
Abraham S. Schomer, in which a husband finds 
out that his wife has been earning money by 
ilicit intercourse with other men, and kills her 
in the house of assignation where he has dis- 
covered her perfidy. A less objectionable drama 
of this general type was The Family Cupboard, 
by Owen Davis. A husband and wife of mature 
ha have drifted out of sympathy, and the 

usband has formed an alliance with a chorus- 
girl. The discoverey of this intrigue breaks up 
the family, and the discarded chorus-girl re- 
solves to be revenged upon her former protector 
by making his son fall in love with her. She 
succeeds in her purpose; and the crisis comes 
when the inexperienced youth discovers that 
the girl he loves has been formerly the mistress 
of his father. Somewhat allied to these plays 
in subject-matter, but not at all in spirit and 
in tone, was Ourselves, by Rachel Crothers. 
This piece sets forth the unsuccessful efforts 
of a philanthropic woman to reform a girl of 
the streets by taking her into her own home. 

The impulse toward the production of chil- 
dren’s plays, which was inaugurated during the 
fall of 1912, continued through the early months 
of 1913, and ultimately bore fruit in the finest 
theatrical achievement of the vear. This was 
The Poor Little Rich Girl, a play of fact and 
fancy, by Eleanor Gates, a writer previously 
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known as a novelist, but unknown in the 
theatre. This play presented the unfortunate 
situation of a little girl withheld from real 
enjoyment of the life of childhood by the luxury 
with which she was surrounded. It exhibited 
an extraordinary knowledge of the psychology 
of childhood, and was an imaginative achieve- 
ment of a high order. There was a successful 
agit of this play in London, in December. 

te in the year, the same author produced & 
second play, entitled We Are Seven, a whimsical 
farce, on the whole, disappointing. Inferior to 
The Poor Little Rich Girl was another play for 
children entitled A Good Little Devil. This 
piece was adapted from the French of Rose- 
monde Gérard and Maurice Rostand, the wife 
and the son of the famous author of Cyrano de 
Bergerac. The original text was written bril- 
liantly in verse, and much of its wit and charm 
were sacrificed in an English prose translation. 
The piece, however, was beautifully produced 
by David Belasco. 

The vogue of “crook” plays, which was 
started by the phenomenal success of Within 
the Law, continued, almost unabated, through- 
out the year. The most interesting of these 
melodramas of the underworld was The Master 
Mind, by Daniel D. Carter, which exhibited 
the machinations of a clever criminal who em- 
ployed many minor “ crooks” to do his bidding. 
At Bay was not a plausible, but still an en- 
tertaining, melodrama, written by George Scar- 
borough, the author of The Lure. The heroine, 
caught in the toils of a blackmailing lawyer, 
stabs him with a paper-file; and she is assisted 
to escape the consequences of this assault by 
a genial Irishman, who plays fast and loose 
with the detectives of the United States secret 
service. The final “crook” play of the year 
was written by Roland Burnham Molineux. It 
was entitled The Man Inside; and it advanced 
& specious argument that society ought to as- 
sume toward the criminal classes an attitude 
not punitive, but reformatory. 

Among the leading British dramatists, Sir 
Arthur Pinero remained silent throughout the 
year. Henry Arthur Jones made no production 
in America; but he published a serious play 
entitled The Divine Gift, and successfully pro- 
duced in London a light comedy called Mary 
Goes First. This witty piece, which deals with 
the ambition for social precedence, was delight- 
fully acted by Marie Tempest. George Bernard 
Shaw produced two failures in London—one 
of which, Androcles and the Lion, is likely to 
be remembered among his works. His Cæsar 
and Cleopatra was revived in America by Sir 
Johnston Forbes-Robertson; and late in Decem- 
ber, his early comedy, entitled The Philanderer, 
was imported to New York with a company re- 
hearsed by Granville Barker. The performance 
was not notable; and the play itself, in com- 
parison with Shaw’s later compositions, seemed 
monotonous and dull. James Matthew Barrie 
was made a baronet in the spring. His new 
play, The Adored One, mystified the public and 
the critics of London, and failed to achieve 
his usual measure of success. Barrie’s chief 
contribution of the year consisted of two one- 
act plays, entitled, Half an Hour and The Will. 
Both of these compositions revealed an acrid 
disenchantment which seemed all the more dis- 
comforting as coming from the author of Peter 
Pan. Stanley Houghton, the gifted author of 
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Hindle Wakes, contributed a new comedy, en- 
titled The Younger Generation, the theme of 
which was the familiar axiom that “ crabbed 
age and youth cannot live together.” This piece 
was somewhat thin in substance, but it exhibited 
an extraodinary technical accomplishment. This 
talented young writer—the leader of the new 
realists in England—died at Manchester in the 
month of December; and the loss of his admir- 
able mind must be recorded as the greatest 
set-back which the English theatre suffered 
during the course of 1913. Prunella, a Pierrot- 
play in prose and rhyme, by Lawrence Housman 
and Granville Barker, which had previously been 
exhibited in London, was produced at the Little 
Theatre in New York. In sheer beauty of visual 
projection, this production was the most poetic 
achievement of the year. The most successful 
play of the London season was The Great Ad- 
venture, a dramatic version by Arnold Bennett 
of his own novel, entitled Buried Alive. This 
play was novelistic in structure, but it held the 
interest from the outset to the end. It was 
deeply true in characterization, and humorously 
human in dialogue. In New York, it was less 
successful when it was imported by Winthrop 
Ames to open his new theatre, called the Booth. 
An atem had been made by David Belasco 
to forestall the appeal of the piece by the pre- 
vious production of a play with a somewhat 
similar theme. This play, entitled The Tem- 
peramental Journey, was adapted by Leo Dit- 
richstein, from the French of André Rivoire and 
Yves Mirande. The second most successful play 
of the London season was also presented less 
successfully in America. This was General 
John Regan, written by Canon Hannay, of St. 
Patrick’s, Dublin, a writer new to the theatre 
who had previously published several novels 
signed with the pen-name of “George A. Bir- 
mingham.” The piece is nothing more than an 
amplified anecdote, wherein the technical 
method employed by Lady Gregory in her one- 
act plays has been extended to cover a three- 
act comedy; but it is developed with extraordi- 
nary richness of characterization and written 
in a dialogue that is unusually humorous. 
Among minor works by established British play- 
wrights must be mentioned The Land of Prom- 
ise, in which W. Somerset Maugam made a 
scarcely successful blending of the themes of 
The Great Divide and The Taming of the Shrew, 
and Tante, a dramatization by C. Haddon Cham- 
bers of a novel of the same name by Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick, in which Ethel Barrymore 
was afforded an opportunity for a notable per- 
formance of a woman suffering from the egotis- 
tical perversity of disposition which is popularly 
termed the “artistic temperament.” 

Among continental plays produced in English 
during the course of the year, the most impor- 
tant was La Flambée, by the Belgian play- 
wright, Henry Kistemaeckers, which was acted 
in London under the title of The Turning Point, 
and in New York under the title of The Spy. 
The piece, however, was badly acted in New 
York, and failed to achieve the success that 
was warranted by its technical dexterity. Late 
in the year, Henry Bernstein's The Secret, which 
had been acted in Paris by Mme. Simone, was 
reproduced in America by David Belasco. It 
was a work of astonishing technical accomplish- 
ment, but, like most of Bernstein’s plays, it 
was lacking in the element of human sympathy. 
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The Five Frankforters, which had been favor- 
ably received in Germany, was acted in both 
England and America. This domestic comedy 
by Carl Rossler, purported to narrate an epis- 
ode in the early history of the Rothschild fam- 
ily. Where Ignorance is Bliss, a comedy trans- 
lated from the Hungarian of Ferenc Molnar, 
failed flatly in New York. It was technically 
clever; but it was too mechanical in its thea- 
tricism to interest the American public. 

Next to The Poor Little Rich Girl, the best 
American play of the year was Romance, by 
Edward Sheldon. In this work, the talented 
author shifted from the realistic to the roman- 
tic method and surpassed all his previous pro- 
ductions. The play detailed a love-affair be- 
tween a prima donna of somewhat wide amatory 
experience and a young minister of the gospel 
who had had no previous experience with women. 
Peg O’ My Heart, by J. Hartley Manners, was 
the most successful American production of the 
season. It ran throughout the entire year, with- 
out even an intermission in the summer. It 
was, however, merely a common-place comedy 
in which the crude manners and true heart 
of an uncultivated Irish girl were contrasted 
with the finished manners and shallow hearts 
of her wealthy English relatives. Augustus 
Thomas scored another failure with Indian Sum- 
mer, & skilfully planned and ably written play 
which disc too many themes that were ap- 
parently unrelated to each other, and therefore 
made a scattering impression. Fine Feathers, 
by Eugene Walter, was an effective fabric, but 
it seemed more artificial and less human than 
this author’s earlier plays. A new pair of 
collaborators, Charles Goddard and Paul Dickey, 
came forward with two plays, The Ghost- 
Breaker and The Misleading Lady. Both pieces 
exhibited considerable ingenuity in theatrical 
invention; and the latter, the better of the 
two, discussed a serious theme. In The Strange 
Woman, which was beautifully played by Elsie 
Ferguson, William J. Harlbut set forth a sharp 
contrast of character between an accomplished 
woman of the world and the provincial and nar- 
row minded inhabitants of a little town. The 
Marriage Game, in which Anne Crawford Flex- 
ner argued that married women should continu- 
ally exert themselves to retain the affections of 
their husbands, was mildly entertaining; and in 
The Things That Count, a new writer, Lawrence 
Eyre, furnished a pleasant little sentimental 
comedy for the Christmas season. 

Among the lighter plays of American author- 
ship, the most ingenious was a melodramatic 
farce, entitled Seven Keys to Baldpate, which 
was dramatized by George M. Cohan from a 
novel by Earl Derr Biggers. A flippant and 
entertaining farce, entitled Believe Me, Xan- 
tippe, was produced by a new writer, Frederick 
Ballard, the latest graduate of the Harvard 
school of playwrights. The highly successful 
stories by Montague Glass, which set forth 
the personal problems of Potash and Perlmutter 
were successfully compounded into a play by 
an unannounced collaborator. The last specta- 
cle that was presented at the Century Theatre 
before that institution was turned over to the 
production of opera in English was a Biblical 
play by Louis N. Parker, entitled Joseph and 
His Brethren. This panoramic narrative was 
subsequently reproduced in London by Sir Her- 
bert Tree. 
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A new small and successful theatre, the 
Princess, was opened in New York for the ex- 
press purpose of producing one-act plays. The 
policy of the house was patterned after that 
of the Grand Guignol in Paris. The dozen 
diminutive dramas which were produced during 
the course of the year all fell into two classes,— 
those designed to produce a shock of horror 
and those designed to induce a titillating sense 
of the imminence of impropriety. 

Sarah Bernhardt made a record-breaking 
tour of America, appearing twice a day in a 
chain of vaudeville theatres. At each perform- 
ance she gave a single act selected from one 
of the best-known pieces in her repertory. At 
the age of sixty-nine she still showed herself 
a master of the theatre and delighted a loyal 
pos with her art. Another great performer, 

ir Johnston Forbes-Robertson, was knighted in 
the spring, and embarked upon a farewell tour 
of the English-speaking countries. He made 
his final appearance in England at the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane, in the part of Hamlet, of 
which he is the greatest living exponent. Sub- 
sequently he played a farewell season in New 
York, adding the parts of Shylock and Othello 
to his classic repertory and appearing also in 
five modern plays. After a supplementary tour 
of the leading cities of the United States and 
Canada this great actor will withdraw perma- 
nently from the stage. Still another admirable 
actor, Cyril Maude, was welcomed to America 
in a repertory of notable impersonations. 

DRAMA IN EUROPE. See Frencu, GER- 
MAN, ITALIAN, RUSSIAN, and SCANDINAVIAN 
LITERATURE. 

DRAMA SOCIETY. An organization 
formed with the general purpose of interesting 
its members in the best plays and in obtainin 
their apport for them. It includes a meth 
of distributing tickets, and, also, reports of the 
plays made by a committee composed of experts 
n the drama, representative men and women in 
business, social activities, and the arts allied 
to drama. This committee attends “first 
nights,” and reaches its decisions by a majority 
vote. When a play is placed on the society’s 
list, a bulletin reporting the fact is sent out to 
members. Members pay a subscription price 
for which they receive a certain number of tick- 
ets. The society resulted from a movement be- 
gun about ten years ago in the People’s Insti- 
tute, New York City. Charles Sprague Smith, 
then president of the institute, organized a 
drama committee and made arrangements with 
the managers by which plays which it recom- 
mended should be open to workmen, school chil- 
dren, and school teachers, at half price. In this 
movement they were very successful. The soci- 
ety has been well supported, and the results 
achieved have been on the whole most satisfac- 
tory. The president is Mrs. E. R. Hewitt; sec- 
retary, John Corbin; treasurer, Thomas W. 
Lamont. 

DRAPER, ANpREW ÜSLOoAN. An American 
educator and public official, died April 27, 1913. 
He was born in Westford, N. Y., in 1848. When 
he was seven years of age, his parents removed 
to Albany, where he was educated in the public 
schools, at the Albany Boys’ Academy, and the 
Albany Law School. From the latter institution 
he graduated with the degree of LL.B. in 
1871. For five years he practiced law as a 
member of the firm of Draper & Chester in 
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Albany. In 1881 he served a term in the House 
of the Assembly. He was elected State super- 
intendent of public instruction at Cleveland, O. 
In that city he remained for two years, reor- 
ganizing the school system. This position in 
turn he resigned in 1894 to become president 
of the University of Illinois. During his ad- 
ministration the institution erected a dozen 
buildings and advanced from 750 to 3900 stud- 
ents. When the two State educational depart- 
ments in New York were united in 1904, a 
special provision was inserted in the law to 
make Dr. Draper eligible, and he was made 
commissioner of education. His term expired 
on March 31, 1910, and he was reappointed 
by the regents of the university for an in- 
definite term. Dr. Draper's achievements dur- 
ing his term of office include the inception and 
completion of the State educational building at 
Albany, costing $4,000,000; the enactment of 
rural schools supervision law; the reorganiza- 
tion of the normal schools; the organization of 
the State examination board; the advancement 
of professional education through a stricter ad- 
ministration of the law; and the enactment of a 
State scholarship law. From 1902 he was a 
member of the United States Indian commis- 
sioners, and was for several years its chairman. 
He edited several volumes of reference works, 
and in 1900 was awarded a silver medal at the 
Paris exposition for & monograph on the or- 
ganization and administration of the American 
school system. He was also awarded medals 
at the St. Louis exposition. He was the au- 
thor of The Rescue of Cuba, and American Edu- 
cation. He also published numerous addresses. 
DREADNOUGHT. See BATTLESHIPS. 


DREDGING. See Docks AND HARBOBS, and 
PANAMA CANAL. 

DRUG HABIT. 
PHINE HABIT. 

DRY DOCKS. See Docks AND HARBORS. 


DUAL ALLIANCE. See France, Foreign 
Affairs. 

DUHRBING, Louis ADOoLPHUS. An Ameri- 
can dermatologist, died May 8, 1913. He was 
born in Philadelphia in 1845, and graduated 
from the medical department of the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1867. After serving for a 
time as resident physician in the Philadelphia 
Hospital, he studied dermatology in the hos- 
pitals of Paris, London, and Vienna, and in 
1870 he opened a dispensary for skin diseases 
in Philadelphia, of which, until 1880, he was 
physician. From 1871-76 he was clinical lec- 
turer at the University of Pennsylvania, and 
from 1876 until his death was professor of 
diseases of the skin at that university. Among 
his writings are: Atlas of Skin Diseases (1876), 
Practical Treatise of the Skin (1877), Cutane- 
ous Medicine (1898), and numerous other works 
on dermatology. 

DUNKARDS. See BRETHREN, CHURCH OF 
THE. 

DUNKERS. See BRETHREN, 
THE. 


DUTCH EAST INDIES. Certain colonial 
possessions of the Netherlands lying between 
Australia and the Asiatic continent, and con- 
sisting of Java (16 residencies), Madoera 
(1 residency), and the outposts (17 provinces). 
Capital, Batavia. 

REA AND POPULATION. 


See COCAINE AND Mon- 


CHURCH OF 


The area and popu- 
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lation (end of 1905) of Java, Madoera, and the 
outpost provinces (approximate) appear in the 
following table: 


Sq. m. Pop. 
JAVA ves ass · es dees es . . 48, 686 28,604,719 
Madoera ....ccccccccccccccvccs . 2,090 1,493,289 
Outposts 
Island of Sumatra: 

Sumatra, West Coast....... 31,7883 
Padang Highlands "em 403,431 
Padang Lowlands...... Wee aaraa 905,04 
Tapanoel ............. e ore 413,301 

Benkoelen .......... eseceeece 9,437 204,269 

Lam pong Districts 11.338 156,618 

Palembang 6b g. 63,718 796,352 

Sumatra, East Coast........ 35,481 668,417 

Alen bee 20,550 582,175 

RIi ou "m 16,379 112,216 

Banka $e x A 473 115.189 
Bine sei e) 3 be oes 1,869 36,858 
Borneo, West District........ 66,061 450,929 
Borneo, South & East Dists. . 157,587 782,726 
Island of Celebes: f 
Slebe s 49,600 415,499 
Menado ...... pisse aUa aL a uu es 22,177 436,406 
Amboina f ..... *** 19,870 299,004 
Tern ait 176.598 870,902 
Ill. oo See ween es 17,782 808,600 
Bali and Lombok..... 5 „063 523, 535 
Total. v€09.€9009€0€0€90€09€506€06€0009690906 739,559 37, 979, 377 


* Consists of Indragiri in Sumatra and the 
Riouw and Lingga archipelagoes. f Included in 
Ternate are a part of eastern Celebes Island, 
Dutch New Guinea, and a part of the Moluccas; 
the rest of the Moluccas are in Amboina. Dutch 
New Guinea extends to 141° E., with estimated 
area, 152,428 square miles, and estimated popu- 
lation, 262,000. 


Exclusive of New Guinea the native popula- 
tion numbered 37,020,460, of whom 29,715,908 
were in Java and Madoera; Europeans, 80,910; 
Chinese, 563,449; Arabs, 29,588; other Orientals, 
22,970. Batavia, the capital, had 138,551 in- 
habitants; Sourabaya, 150,198;  Sourakarta, 
118,378; Semarang, 96,600; Pehalongan, 41,719; 
Djokjakarta, 79,567; Padang, 91,440; Bandjer- 
massin, 16,708; Macassar, 26,145. 

Propucrion. Official returns of areas under 
main crops in 1910 give 3,274,264 bahoes under 
rice (1 baho=1% acres), with 84,286,647 piculs 
production; 213,856 under sugar-cane, 20,459,- 
495 piculs sugar; tobacco, 213,532 bs.; indigo, 
17,940; under other crops, 3,213,941. In Java 
the government coffee plantations covered 72,- 
192 bahoes, producing 32,067 piculs; production 
from emphyteutic plantations, 172,336 pieuls, 
and from private estates, 13,818; total native 
culture (Dutch East Indies), 79,914. The to- 
bacco produced on government lands was 830, 
568 kilos; on emphyteutic plantations, 8,064,- 
555; on private estates, 436,409. From Java 
came 15,055,083 kilos of tea, 289,527 of indigo 
(1906), 1,180,849 of cacao (1910). 

The government mines at Banka yielded 
(1910-11), 270,170 piculs of tin; private mines 
at Billiton and Riouw, 73,110 piculs. The out- 
put of coal in 1910 was 542,947 metric tons; 
of B aii iu. 1,491,382 tons. Other mining 
products are gold, silver, diamonds, copper, 
and manganese. 

COMMERCE AND COMMUNICATIONS, In the fol- 
lowing table will be found trade figures for 
merchandise, specie, and total imports and ex- 
ports, government and private trade, values in 
thousands of florins: 


DUTCH EAST INDIES 


Mdse. Sp. To 
269,010 433 269,458 
163,075 609 163,684 


422,085 1,052 428,137 
29,461 29,461 


451,546 1,052 452,598 


po 
Mdse. Y^ Total 
J. & M.219,493 14,250 233,743 
Outposts 95,839 3,058 98,897 


Total 

private 310,934 17,308 332,640 
ota 

govm't. 10,014 2,640 12,654 


Total. .325,346 19,948 345,294 


Export of sugar (thousands of florins), 142,- 
682; copra, 42,217; tobacco, 37,893; tin, 32,- 
437; petroleum, 21,692; ms, 14,685; coffee, 
11,845; tea, 11,503; rubber, 10,032; pepper, 
9697; rice, 8490; rattans, 6934; quinine, 5087; 
nutmegs, 2580. There entered at the ports in 
the 1910 trade 6486 steamers, of 11,763,000 cubic 
meters capacity, and 1972 sailing, of 381,000. 
The merchant marine included 12,669 vessels, 
of 626,292 cubic meters capacity. Railways 
(1910): 2230 kilometers in Java, 337 in Su- 
matra; local lines in Java, 2025 kms., and in 
Sumatra, 602. There were 1703 post offices and 
598 telegraph stations. Telegraph lines (state), 
15,176 kms., wires, 22,479. 

Army. The colonial force, having an effective 
strength of 30,821 officers and men, of which 12,- 
841 were Europeans, is maintained by voluntary 
recruiting. The various feudatory chiefs are 
under obligations to supply auxiliary troops, 
and a territorial militia of little value is also 
maintained. 

FINANCE AND GOVERNMENT. The revenue in 
1909 amounted to 197,237,032 florins, and the 
expenditure to 201,278,893; 1910 estimate, 220,- 
834,112 and 226,894,203; 1912, 234,075,845 and 
267,504,873. Revenue (1912) from tin sales, 
26,422,704 florins; opium, 27,957,200; coffee, 1,- 
187,226; quinine, 406,000; customs, 31,793,000; 
land tax, 22,329,000; salt tax, 14,309,500; rail- 
ways, 27,033,000; posts and telegraphs, 5,766,- 
400; various, 76,871,815. A governor-general 
(1913, A. W. F. Idenburg) administers the 
colony and exercises a limited legislative func- 
tion. He has a council, partly legislative, 
partly advisory, of five members, nominated by 
the queen. 

DUTCH GUIANA, or Suninam. A Nether- 
lands colony on the north coast of South 
America. Area, between 46,000 and 49,000 
square miles; population, exclusive of negroes 
of the interior, 86,233. Sugar is the main ar- 
ticle of production and export; other products 
are molasses, rum, cacao, coffee, corn, rice, ba- 
nanas, and gold. The total imports in 1910 
were valued at 7,424,698 guilders; exports, 8,- 
345,447. Tonnage entered, 210,998. Estimated 
revenue (1911), 6,489,000 guilders; expendi- 
ture, 7,308,000. The colony is administered by 
a governor: W. D. H. (Baron) von Asbeck. 

DUTCH WEST INDIES. See Curacao and 
DurcH GUIANA. 


DYNAMO-ELECTRIC MACHINERY. In- 
ventive genius had practically ceased to produce 
new types of dynamo-electric machinery, and 
manufacturers were concentrating their endeav- 
ors on the attachment of larger sizes and the 
minute refinement of the standard types. This 
was especially true in generating machines. In 
1913 the maximum capacity of steam-turbine 
alternators was advanced from 25.000 kilowatts 
to 35,000 kilowatts, or 45,000 horse power. The 
latter machine was built for the Philadelphia 
Electric Company. This machine is of the hori- 
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zontal type and operates at 1200 r.p.m. The 
over-all length is 65 feet and the combined 
weight of steam and electric elements is 600 
tons. The 30,000 kilowatt turbo-units installed 
by the Interborough Rapid Transit Company in 
New York involve radical departures from pre- 
vious types. Each unit consists of two separate 
15,000 kilowatt elements, one operated by high 
pressure steam at 1500 r.p.m., and the other by 
low pressure steam at 750 r.p.m. The two 
generators are electrically coupled as a single 
unit. In the field of direct-current generators 
sizes have been attained which were recently 
considered impossible. A notable installation 
made by the Southern Aluminum Company com- 
prises eleven units of 5200 kilowatts each, which 
develop 10,000 amperes at 520 volts for elec- 
trolytic purposes. Several types of alternat- 
ing-current motors which have been known for 
several years have emerged into the field of 
practical utility. Among these are the poly- 
phase series motor and the adjustable speed 
[opone induction motor. The series motors 
ave proven exceptionally well fitted for crane 
and hoisting work, a field in which alternating 
current motors have previously been at a serious 
disadvantage. Developments in transformer 
construction include the successful introduction 
of large units operated at 150,000 volts and 
units of 100,000 volts for outdoor operation. 

DYSENTERY. See EwETINE HYDBROCHLOR- 
ATE. 

EARTHQUAKES. The record for 1913 
showed very few violent shocks, thus marking a 
continuance of the relatively quiescent condi- 
tions which were noted for the preceding two 
or three years. An interval of seismic repose 
more or less prolonged would naturally be in 
order after the series of world-shaking disturb- 
ances which occurred in the period from 1906 
to 1910. According to the generally accepted 
view such earthquakes are the result of tectonic 
strains that accumulate gradually in the strata 
of the outer crustal zone or lithosphere and that 
find relief by intermittent movements when the 
strains are able to overcome the frictional re- 
sistance and inertia of the rock masses. The 
year, however, was not entirely devoid of inci- 
dent. A rather heavy shock was felt on No- 
vember 7 in the district around Abancay, Peru, 
250 miles southeast of Lima. It was reported in 
the press as having destroyed several villages 
and involved the loss of 250 lives. A series of 
minor tremors were felt during the latter part 
of the year in Panama; the strongest was on 
October 1, and caused some damage at Los San- 
tos, about 100 miles distant from the canal. It 
was followed by others on succeeding days, and 
again on November 17 further shocks were re- 
ported. Though of minor importance in them- 
selves, they were the source of some apprehen- 
sion in this country on account of their prox- 
imity to the canal, and brought up the question 
of whether heavier quakes might not take place 
which would inflict serious if not irreparable 
damage to the great dam and lock structures. 
There is no doubt that a shock of the first mag- 
nitude centred in the vicinity of the canal, that 
is, within a distance say of 100 miles, would 
entail serious effects upon the masonry, as has 
been demonstrated by the results wrought by 
the San Francisco, Messina, and other recent 
examples upon massive stonework. The solid 
infiexible structures of stone and cement are the 
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ones that suffer most; steel and wood possess a 
certain accommodating flexibility to the wave- 
like movements that usually saves them from 
ruin. The possible danger to the canal from 
earthquakes was discussed by D. F. MacDonald, 
who as geologist to the Isthmian Canal commis- 
sion has been in a position to acquire an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the matter. As a re- 
sult of his studies he concludes that the water- 
way itself lies without the zone of violent earth- 
quakes such as might cause serious damage to 
the locks or delicate mechanism of the canal. 
The geological structure of the Isthmus is de- 
void of features like recent mountain uplifts 
and fault-movements that mark lines of crustal 
adjustment on a large scale. Furthermore, the 
seismographic station at Ancon, established 
some time since, has registered no heavy dis- 
turbance of local origin, and the historical rec- 
ords for the last three centuries contain men- 
tion of only two such shocks in that time. An 
earthquake in 1631 destroyed many buildings in 
Panama. Another in 1882 damaged buildings 
and bridges and in places threw the railroad 
track out of alignment. Neither is considered 
to have been sufficiently forceful to work any 
considerable damage upon the canal structures. 

EAST, Sm . An American artist, 
died September 28, 1913. He was born in Ket- 
tering, England, in 1849. After his education 
at the Government School of Art at Glasgow 
and at the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris, he 
became one of the best-known of English artists, 
and his works are to be found in many galler- 
ies all over the world. Among the. most no- 
table paintings are “Returning from Church,” 
in the Carnegie art gallery; “A Passing 
Storm,” in the Luxembourg, Paris; “A Haunt 
of Ancient Peace," in the National Gallery of 
Hungary; ' London at Night," in the Milan 
National Gallery; The Morning Moon," in the 
Art Institute at Chicago; and The White Car- 
nival”? in the Brussels National Gallery. 
There are also numerous works in various 
municipal galleries in England. In 1906 Sir 
.Alfred published & book on The Art of Land- 
scape Painting in Oil Color. He made many 
visits to the United States, the last of which 
was in 1912, when he came for the purpose of 
attending the commencement of Yale Univer- 
sity. He was an associate of the Royal Acad- 
emy and was president of the Royal Society of 
British Artists. 
1910. 

EAST AFRICA PROTECTORATE. A 
British dependency between the Umba and the 
Juba rivers, extending from German East Af- 
rica to Italian Somaliland and Abyssinia, and 
inland to Uganda. It includes seven provinces 
and a semi-organized northwestern tract, with 
certain coastal territories leased from the sultan 
of Zanzibar, and covers an area estimated at 
200,000 square miles, with an estimated popu- 
lation of 4,000,000 (administrative districts 
only, in 1910, 2,295,336). Largest town and 
chief port, Mombasa (about 30,000 inhabi- 
tants); capital, Nairobi (14,000). Kilindini 
has a fine harbor and is a trade centre. The 
coastal tribes are largely Mohammedan converts; 
the inland Bantus, Somalis, Gallas, etc., are 
pagans. The agricultural area was distributed 
in 1911 as follows: 4941 acres freehold, 
603,811 lease. Of the total (608,752 acres), 
601,382 acres were devoted to grazing. This 
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is a notable departure from conditions obtain- 
ing in 1910, when 369,746 acres were grazed 
(cattle, sheep, and ostriches), and 19,852 were 
under crops. Imports in 1911-12, £1,330,437 
(£1,000,346, including £66,382 for railway sup- 
plies, in 1910-11); exports, £1,016,898 (£902, 
911 in 1910-11); customs, £101,088 (£78,123) ; 
tonnage entered, 1,563,659 (1,364,740). Cotton 
was imported to the value of £394,715; grain, 
£100,903; provisions £76,878; railway, road, 
etc., materials, £66,382; sugar, £42,571. Grain 
export, £108,568; hides and skins, £73,250; 
copra, £28,055; rubber, £16,498; ivory, £15,649. 
Principal countries of origin and destination 
follow: 


Imps. Exps. Imps. Exps. 
U. K. £549,470 £409,810 Neth'ds £83,817 £10,169* 
Br. cols. 272,740 104,740 Aus.-H'un.29,270 14,237 
U. 8. 131,713 91,521 France 17,296 145,416 
Germ'y 127,722 148,467 Other 118,409 92,538 


*To Belgium. 


The protectorate operates the Uganda (Mom- 
basa-Victoria) Railway, whose length is 586 
miles; cost of construction to March 31, 1912, 
£5,734,335. The Magada branch of the so-called 
Uganda Railway was under construction during 
1913 and also the link from Port Bell to Kam- 
pala, in Uganda. Revenue, 1911-12, £729,078 
(£609,585 in 1910-11); wan £772,354 
(£682,041); grant in aid, £115,000 (£130,000). 
A loan of £250,000 was advanced by the treas- 
ury for railway and harbor construction, ete.; 
in 1912 a further sum of £375,000 was loaned, 
and the grant-in-aid was suspended. Governor 
in 1913 (appointed in 1912), H. C. Belfield. 

EATON, JoskPH Gries. An admiral of the 
United States navy, retired, died March 8, 1913. 
He was born in Greenville, Ala., in 1847, and 
graduated from the United States Naval Acad- 
emy in 1807, although he was appointed mid- 
shipman in 1863 and ensi in 1869. He 
served throughout the Civil War and at its close 
entered the naval academy, trom which he 
graduated as noted above, in 1867. He served 
on various vessels, rising to the rank of lieu- 
tenant in 1871, lieutenant-commander in 1888, 
commander in 1896, and captain in 1901. 
During the Spanish-American War he com- 
manded the hospital ship Solace and the U. S. S. 
Resolute. He had charge of the landing expe- 
dition at Hicacal Point in Guantanamo Bay on 
June 24, 1898. For gallantry under fire on 
this occasion he received a medal for bravery. 
He also took part in the bombardment of Man- 
zanillo, on August 11, 1898. At the close of 
the Spanish-American War he was assigned to 
the Charlestown Navy Yard. He was retired 
with the rank of rear-admiral in 1905. The 
circumstances surrounding Admiral  Eaton's 
death resulted in the arrest of his wife on the 
charge of having poisoned him. 

EBERT, FRIEDRICH, successor to August 
Bebel. See SocrtaLism, Germany. 

ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN. 
See POLITICAL Economy. 

ECONOMICS, Social. See Social. Eco- 
NOMuIcS. 

ECUADOR. An equatorial republie of South 
America, on the Pacific coast. The capital is 
Quito. 


AREA AND PoPULATION. The eastern limits of 
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the country, bounded by Colombia and Peru, are 
not definitely settled, but the generally-accepted 
area is about 299,600 square kilometers (116, 
676 square miles); including the Galfpazos 
Islands, 307,243 square kilometers (118,627 
square miles). The population is estimated at 
1,500,000, though probably this figure is some- 
what too large. The proportion of white in- 
habitants is small, the majority of the people 
being Indians and the mixed bloods numbering 

rhaps 400,000. Estimated population of the 
arger towns: Guayaquil, 80,000; Quito, 70,- 
000; Cuenea, 40,000; Rfobamba, 18,000. 

EDUCATION. Illiteracy is common. The pres- 
idential message of August 10, 1913, stated the 
number of public primary schools at 1266, with 
an enrollment of 65,531. On these schools in 
1912 the government expended 1,223,090 sucres. 
The government also supports 12 institutes for 
secondary education; they had in 1912 a total 
average attendance of only 1228. According to 
the presidential 1 of August 10, 1912. 
the total number of public, municipal, and pri- 
vate schools was 1590, with 2326 teachers and 
an enrollment of 98,413. Some opportunity for 
higher education is afforded by universities at 
Quito, Guayaquil, and Quenca and a law school 
at Loja. These institutions have over 600 stu- 
dents. The state religion is Roman Catholi- 
cism. 

INDUSTRIES AND ComMMERBCE. Ecuador pos- 
sesses valuable mineral resources, but they have 
not been exploited to any great extent. Aside 
from the Panama hat, manufactures have little 
commercial importance. Agriculture is the 
chief source of wealth, and cacao the leading 
crop. For this commodity Ecuador supplies a 
large part of the world’s demand, though the 
proportion is smaller than formerly; the aver- 
age Ecuadorean supply has not declined, but the 
output of other countries, notably Brazil, has 
in recent years greatly increased. Other prod- 
ucts are coffee, rice, sugar-cane, tobacco, vege- 
table ivory, and rubber. 

Imports and exports have been valued as 
follows, in thousands of sucres: 


1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 
Imports. . 19,670 20,555 18,704 16,048 16,477 28,240 
Exports. . 22, 907 26,559 24,879 27,333 28,062 26,116 


The leading imports are cotton textiles, food- 
stuffs, hardware, and machinery. Principal ex- 
ports in 1911, in thousands of sucres: Cacao, 
21,057; vegetable ivory, 4768; Panama hats, 
2584; rubber, 2066; coffee, 1536; gold, 1210; 
hides, 528. Trade by principal countries, in 
thousands of sucres: 


a] 
Imports Exports 
1911 1912 1911 1912 
United States 4.629 65, 325 8.399 6. 555 
United Kingdom.. . . 5,124 5, 853 2,848 2,048 
German 3.232 4.900 4.616 4,896 
Franeee 1.081 1,470 9,844 7,321 
Belgium .. :.: 1,100 vs 36 
Italy iia. -— 1,032 i» 809 
British colonies..... .... 1,641 n eer 
Other 2,412 1.939 2,900 6,121 
Tot! ves. 16,477 28,240 28,062 26,116 


CoMMUNICATIONS. Transportation facilities, 
both railways and wagon roads, are very in- 
adequate. In 1912 about 370 miles of railway 
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were reported in operation; of this milea 
297 miles are comprised in the Guayaquil-Quito 
line. In July, 1909, construction was begun on 
a line from Bahfa de Caraquez to Quito; about 
50 miles were in operation in 1913, opening up 
an important cacao district. In July, 1910, a 
line from Manta to Santa Ana was begun; this 
was formally opened to traffic as far as Porto- 
viejo, the capital of Manabí province, May 4, 
1913. "This line facilitates the exploitation of 
valuable timbers, gold-bearing fluvial sands, and 
groves of vegetable ivory. At the end of 1912 
there were 5340 kilometers of telegraph lines, 
with 188 offices. Post offices at the same date, 
151; the postal money-order system was intro- 
duced in the principal post offices in 1912, and 
the parcel-post service was greatly augmented. 

ARMY. During 1912 there was little to be re- 
corded about the army, which is organized on 
the basis of the law of January 15, 1902, de- 
manding personal and compulsory service be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 60 years, of which 
three years are spent with the colors and eleven 
years in reserve of the active army, twelve years 
with the national guard, and sixteen in the 
territorial army. The effective strength 
is stated at 3546 officers, of which 16 are gen- 
erals, and about 18,000 enlisted men. The war 
strength is estimated at 100,000 men. The in- 
fantry consists of 13 battalions; cavalry, one 
regiment of seven squadrons; and artillery, 
three regiments of four batteries. The engi- 
neers form one battalion. The reserve battal- 
ions are maintained and organized for all 
branches of the service. 

FINANCE. The standard of value is gold. The 
monetary unit is the sucre, par value 48.665 
cents (one-tenth of a British sovereign). Reve- 
hue and expenditure in 1912 balan at 19,972,- 
800 sucres. The larger sources of revenue were 
import duties, 8,155,620 sucres, and export 
duties, 4,598,408. The larger disbursements: 
Public debt, 6,927,348 sucres; war and marine, 
3,411,810; instruction, 1,844,696; interior and 
police, 1,561,325; finances, 1,080,069; public 
works, 1,003,255. Estimated revenue and ex- 

nditure for 1914 balance at 20,386,583 sucres. 

blic debt, 43,300,000 sucres. 

Navy. The navy includes one destroyer, one 
torpedo boat, three launches, one transport, and 
an auxiliary vessel. 

GovERNMENT. According to the constitution 
the president is elected by direct vote for four 
yous He is assisted by a cabinet of five min- 

sters. The congress consists of the Senate (32 
members, elected for four years) and the Cham- 
ebr of E ien ded members, elected for two 

ears). or the term nning August 31, 
1011. Emilio Estrada 5 president 
in succession to Gen. Eloy Alfaro. Estrada died 
December 21, 1911, and, in accordance with the 
constitution, was succeeded by the president of 
the Senate, Carlos Freile Zaldumbide, as acting 
president. There quickly followed a revolution- 


4 ary outbreak, headed apparently by friends of 


General Alfaro (who was killed) and marked 
by acts of infamous barbarity. The president 
of the Chamber of Deputies, Francisco Andrade 
Marin, succeeded to the position of acting presi- 
dent. On March 31, 1912, Gen. Leonidas Plara, 
who was commander of the government forces 
and who had served as president in 1901-5, was 
elected president and on the 3lst of the follow- 
ing August was inaugurated for a four-year 
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term. The provinces are administered by gov- 
ernors appointed by the president. 

HisTORY. Congress convened in regular ses- 
sion at Quito on August 10, and elected Sr. Al- 
‘fredo Baquerizo Moreno president of the Senate, 
and Sr. Manuel Escudero speaker of the House. 
President Plaza’s message to Congress com- 
‘mented on the generally satisfactory state of 
foreign relations. So far as the proposals to 
‘submit the disputes with Peru to arbitration 
were concerned, President Plaza declared that 
arbitration would be prejudicial to the national 
honor of his country; nevertheless he offered 
with somewhat questionable magnanimity to 
treat directly with the Peruvian government, 
and expressed the hope that “Peru would not 
reject the occasion which is now offered to bring 
to a solution this irritating question.” The re- 
fusal of arbitration was probably motivated by 
confident expectation of support from Chile 
in annoying Peru. 

As in Costa Rica and in Colombia, the Pear- 
son interests were negotiating in Ecuador for 
permission to exploit the petroleum resources. 
"Ihe concession which it was proposed to grant 
would have required the concessionaires to spend 
only $500,000 within the next ten years in re- 
turn for very extensive privileges. The project 
was adversely criticised by El Guante, an influ- 
ential journal of Guayaquil, and failed to re- 
ceive the sanction of Congress. Contracts were 
authorized, however, for the sanitation of Guay- 
aquil, *the sore spot" of the coast, and for 
railways from Quito to the province of Esmer- 
aldes, from Huigra to Cuenca, and from Guay- 
aquil to the coast. There was also a bill before 
"Congress for the appropriation of $150,000 to 
construct a wireless system. An executive de- 
‘cree inereased by 50 per cent. the excise taxes 
on foreign and domestic liquors. 

A recrudescence of the revolutionary disor- 
ders of last year was threatened in the autumn 
when Col. Carlos Concha, irritated by the lib- 
eral tendencies of President Plaza, and anxious 
for power himself, set up the standard of revolt 
near the Esmeraldes River. The rebels were de- 
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ship. A feeling has at last been engendered that 
& great world-power can no longer continue in 
the world-competition with a system of educa- 
tion which is piecemeal and uncoórdinated. As 
early as January 10, 1913, Lord Haldane opened 
the educational campaign with a speech in Man- 
chester, which he has amplified and developed 
in numerous other speeches throughout the year. 
A number of speeches have also been made on 
different occasions by Mr. Pease, who deliber- 
ately defined the policy of the present govern- 
ment in his speech in Parliament on July 22, 
when introducing a bill to make additional 
grants to local educational authorities. In his 
Manchester speech Lord Haldane stated that 
his colleague in the cabinet recognized that 
“education was the next and most urgent of the 
prose social problems,” and in a speech delivered 
n March at the annual meeting of the National 
Union of Teachers at Weston-super-Mare he said, 
“A national system . . . must take cognizance 
of all the means by which education is provided 
in & country like this—the highest means, and 
lowest means, the university, the secondary 
school, the elementary school; and they must 
all be fitted into their place in one system." In 
the same spirit Mr. Pease in the House of 
Commons stated that the English national 
System of education is neither national nor a 
system, “but that measures were being prepared 
and a bill was promised to be introduced in 1914 
for national and comprehensive reform." Briefly 
outlined the lines of future progress contemplated 
by the government are as follows: The local 
ucation authorities, which have responded 
magnificently to the educational demands laid 
upon them by the act of 1902 and succeedin 
measures such as the provision of meals an 
medical treatment, have almost reached the 
limits of their financial capacity. The point 
has been reached when the state must shoulder 
a larger share of the expenditure on education. 
Increased grants must be made, but the basis 
of appropriation will be changed with a view 
to equalizing educational opportunities every- 
where, aiding poor districts, and rewarding 


feated in November, however, by government meritorious effort. All branches of education 


troops under Col. Valesco, and the rebel strong- 
hold at Riobamba was captured. On December 
15 Col, Concha and his associate, Gen. Jorge 


must be placed under the purview of the national 
authority. The present range of school age must 
be extended at both ends. “ Healthy motherhood, 


Martinez, captured the city of Esmeraldes, and healthy infancy, and a healthy school life are 
subsequently Gen. Juan Navarro, minister of Progressive and indispensable steps to healthy 


war, took command of an expedition to recapture 
that town from the rebels. In December the 
Ecuadorian government entertained at Quito a 
congress of students of Greater Colombia, at- 
tended by delegates from the three republics of 
Colombia, Venezuela, and Ecuador, which prior 
to 1830 had formed the single state of Greater 
Colombia. 

EDUCATION. See section so entitled under 
various foreign countries. 

EDUCATION IN GREAT BRITAIN. ELx- 
MENTABY EDUCATION. The year 1913 marks a 
new era in English education; never has so much 
interest been shown in educational progress 
which has not been marred by bickerings on 
the religious question. This interest has been 
stimulated in the main by the speeches of Lord 
Haldane and Mr. Joseph Pease, the president of 
the board of education, both of whom profess to 

ak on behalf of the cabinet. It may be said 
that the question is at last being considered 
from the standpoint of the highest statesman- 


citizenship in later years.” Hence the physical 
side and medical inspection will receive increased 
attention; mothers will be trained; nursery 
schools will be provided. The compulsory age 
for elementary education will be raised univers- 
ally to 14, and continuation schools, perhaps of 
a compulsory character, will be provided. The 
old Cockerton decision will be rescinded and 
elementary schools be permitted to give more 
advanced instruction in the last two years of 
school life. Above all, however, the opportunities 
for higher education must be increased, more 
secondary schools must be provided, easily 
accessible to all children of ability by means of 
a more extended scholarship scheme.  Inter- 
mediate education, i.e., that between elementary 
school and university, must accordingly be made 
& vital part of the system, so that the educa- 
tional career becomes a “broad highway” for 
ability. Further, the national system will re- 
9 that the central authority take notice of 

e thousands of private schools and in some 
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way impose certain educational standards. Lord 
Haldane also suggested an increased number of 
municipal or local universities. The scheme does 
not contemplate, however, a centralized, 
bureaucratic system, but through increased grants 
it will encourage local authorities to greater 
effort and will impose a national minimum. The 
religious question, it is hoped, will settle itself 
or, as Lord Haldane expressed it, the religious 
difficulty * we will take in our stride.” In the 
meantime the bill introduced by Mr. Pease on 
the occasion of his speech for a grant in aid 
of loan charges and increased ‘appropriation 
for medical inspection failed to become law. 
EVENING Schools. There has been a com- 
plete reorganization of evening school systems 
of the London County Council. After a survey 
of the existing system published in a Report of 
Eight Years of Technical Education and Con- 
tinuation Schools, it was felt that some remed 
was required to improve the attendance, to li 
up the evening schools with higher institutions, 
and make the continuation schools more 
attractive to boys and girls leaving the 
elementary schools. The new evening schools, 
to be known as “institutes,” will be 
more specialized and more coórdinated, and 
wil pay more attention to the humanities 
and the development of social life and activities. 
Advisory commi! tees of employers will be ap- 
pointed for each school. Only full or half time 
teachers will be appointed. 
templated at present (250 in number) are: 
Junior and advanced commercial institutes to 
lead up to the London School of Economics 
and the City of London College; junior technical 
institutes leading up to the polytechnics, tech- 
nical schools, and school of art; women’s insti- 
tutes providing domestic science and general 
courses; general institutes; non-vocational in- 
stitutes for students over 18; institutes for 
the deaf; and special institutes for foreigners, 
olicemen, railway and civil service employes. 
There will be standing conferences of heads 
of departments and responsible teachers or 
principals in junior and advanced institutes, 


there will be interchange of advice and 
consulation syllabuses. The new scheme 
thus includes the following considerations: 


(1) occupation of students: (2) existing 
institutions; (3) courses of instruction; (4) 
age of students; and (5) non-vocational sub- 
jects. Fees will be charged from which pupils 
who join immediately on leaving school will be 
exempted. 

STATISTICS OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
ScHooLs. In 1911-12 there were in England 
and Wales 20,900 elementary schools with accom- 
modations for 6,862,876 puplis, with 5,582,238 
pupils on the school registers, and an average 
attendance of 4,962,797. There were employed 
163,683 teachers (41,307 men, 
women). The total expenditure on public ele- 


mentary schools by the Board of Education - 


out of the parliamentary vote was £11,775,390 
($58,876,950). The number of secondary schools 
on the Board of Education’s grant list was 995 
with a total of 165,617 pupils (89,004 boys, 77,- 
613 girls), and employing 10,080 teachers 
(5106 men, 4974 women); on the efficient list 
there were in addition 102 schools with 18,975 
pupils (10,924 185 and 8051 girls); the number 
of teachers employed in these schools is not 
given. There are in addition numerous secon- 
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dary schools which do not come under the 
control of the Board and for which there are 
no reliable statistics. The total expenditure 
on secondary schools by the Board of Education 
was £758,525 ($3,792,025). 

TEACHERS’ REGISTER. The teachers’ register is 
at least likely to become a fait accompli. In 
accordance with the provisions of the order in 
council of February 29, 1912, and of the educa- 
tion (administrative provisions) act, 1907, the 
Teachers’ Registration Council, an independent 
and not a state body, has issued the conditions 
for admission to the register The names of all 
teachers in every type of school will be put on 
the register in alphabetical order and their 
attainments, training, &nd experience will be 
given. To qualify for admission teachers must 
be 25 years of age, must pay a fee of one guinea, 
give evidence of having taken a course of train- 
ing of at least one year in principles and meth- 
ods and practice teaching under supervision; 
other additional qualifleations are a university 
degree, the board of education certificate for 
elementary school teachers, a diploma of a uni- 
versity or technical institution, the certificate 
of an examining body, or other evidence of at- 
tainments in certain subjects for which a de- 
gree is not given. Until 1918 teachers with five 

ears' teaching experience will be accepted. 

egistration is, of course, not compulsory, but 
in all probability employing authorities will 
ultimately regard it as a qualification for ap- 
pointment. For the teaching profession the 
register means unity, solidarity, and absence of 
distinction or classification, a feature wel- 
comed in particular by the elementary section. 

EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
ATTENDANCE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. The re- 

ort of the commissioner of education states 
that 18,521,022 pupils attended the elementary 
schools during the school year 1910.11. Of 
these 1,470,581 were in private schools. It is 
estimated that these children are distributed 
among the eight grades as follows: 


Grades Per cen Grades Per cent. 
rt. 24.9 Fin 11.9 
Second .......... 14.9 hh 8.2 
Bc... cov 14.5 Seventh .......... 6.3 
Fourth 6s eee 14.0 Elghth ........... 5.3 
ATTENDANCE IN HiaH ScHooLs. During the 


school year 1911-12 there were 1,105,360 stu- 
dents in public and 141,467 students in private 
high schools, These were distributed among 
the four years of the high school as follows: 


Percentage 
Year Public schools Private schools 
First 20b E E 41.78 84.85 
Second ............... 21.08 26.84 
/ A xr ve ris 18.21 20.90 
Fourth 4.5... 8 12.98 17.41 


Cost oF STATE Common ScHooLs. The total 
cost of public elementary and high schools for 
the school year 110-11 was $446,726,929. 
This was an amount equal to $4.76 for each 
inhabitant of the country. Nearly sixty per 
cent. of the expenditures is for teachers’ sal- 
aries. This amount represents an average an- 
nual salary of $446.40 per teacher. There 
were permanent school funds amounting to 
$252,172,335 that yielded 3.3 per cent. of the 
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school revenue, while 74 per cent. was raised 
by local and 15.3 per cent. by State taxes. The 
estimated value of the property used for school 
purposes was $1,221,695,730. l 

EDUCATIONAL INVESTIGATION AND INQUIBIES. 
Among the more noteworthy educational inves- 
tigations of 1913 were the following: 

a. New York City. The School Inquiry 
Conducted by the Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment. Although this inquiry was begun 
in 1911 with Prof. Paul H. Hanus of Harvard 
University as director and cqntinued through 
1912, the findings were not made public until 
they appeared in a dozen or more interim and 
supplementary reports durin 
of 1913. The importance of the city and the 
high professional standing of those who were 
employed to conduct the investigation served 
to make this the most thoroughly discussed re- 
cent event in education. The most concise 
summary of the conclusions reached is found 
in the following paragraph taken from Pro- 
fessor Hanus’s “ Conclusions of the report as a 
whole“: 

“It is clear that in spite of the progress the 
public-school system of New York City has 
made since the consolidation, it is seriously 
defective. It needs thorough reorganization in 
respect to its administration by the board of 
education and the supervisory staff; and in re- 
spect to its general system of supervision. The 
board of education needs & clear conception of 
its functions, and should come to close quarters 
with its work. The board of superintendents 
fulfills no useful function and should be abol- 
ished. In the general system of supervision, 
helpful coóperation under leadership should re- 
place bureaucratic control The board of ex- 
aminers is decidedly efficient, but needs reor- 
ganization to improve and maintain its effi- 
eiency. The courses of study for elementary 
schools and for high schools needs thorough- 
going revision, and flexibility should replace 
rigidity in their administration. The quality 
of the teaching in the elementary schools, at 
least, is in general not good, though sometimes 
good to excellent. The provisions for the dis- 
covery, segregation, and appropriate treatment 
of the mentally defective children are quite in- 
adequate, and need immediate attention. The 
compulsory attendance service is inefficient; it 
emphasizes police funetions rather than pre- 
ventative measures, and the staff needs reor- 
ganization on a functional basis. The recog- 
nized advantages of intermediate schools in re- 
lieving congestion have not led to the further 
establishment of such schools, and no attempt 
has been made to realize the exceptional edu- 
cational opportunities these schools afford; pro- 
motions and non-promotions are not studied so 
as to yield a real basis for a maximum rate of 
promotion; part time should be abolished; the 
estimated need of teachers for elementary 
schools and for high schools is not based on 
indisputable and well-organized data. The pro- 
vision for industrial education is so meagre as 
to be almost negligible; neither industrial nor 
commercial education is so maintained as to 
secure the necessary effective coöperation of in- 
dustry and commerce, and codperative and con- 
tinuation schools are wholly absent. Habitual 
self-scrutiny and an appeal to well-conducted 
investigations and experiments to secure the 
necessary data to confirm or refute educational 
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opinion and furnish the regulative for all the 
activities of the school system and for its ade- 
quate financial support are lacking." 

b. Ohio School Inquiry. The 1913 General 
Assembly of Ohio provided for & commission of 
three persons to make an inquiry into school 
conditions in Ohio as found in the rural 
schools, the normal schools, and the town and 
city schools. Ten thousand dollars was appro- 
priated to pay the expenses of the investigation. 
Dr. Horace L. Brittain of the New York Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research was made the di- 
rector of the investigation. The attempt has 
been made to have this a codperative effort by 
having a large part of the field work done by 
those in the State whose interest led them to 
volunteer to visit schools. Three hundred and 
forty-one one-room schools were thus inspected. 

Not all of the recommendations of this com- 
mission have been published, but such as have 
emphasize the need of a more adequate system 
of keeping school records and reporting to the 
State superintendent. They provide for the re- 
duction of the types of teacher's certificates 
from fifty-eight to thirty-two, and the actual 
testing of the candidate's teaching ability as a 
part of every examination for a certificate. 
They urge supervision for all the schools of the 
State. They provide for a deputy State super- 
intendent of public instruction and for a bureau 
of efficiency in the office of the State superin- 
tendent. 

€. Portland, Ore. Survey of the Public 
School System of District No. 1, Multnomah 
County, Ore. At a taxpayers’ meeting held in 
Portland on December 27, 1912, the following 
resolutions were adopted: 

“Whereas, the average daily attendance at 
the publie schools of this district has increased 
from 10,387 in 1902, to 23,712 in 1912, and the 
annual disbursements have increased during the 
same period from $420,879.01 to $2,490,477.28; 
and 

* Whereas, it is of the utmost importance 
that the publie schools should be kept at the 
highest point of efficiency, it is hereby declared 
to be the sense of this meeting that a full and 
complete survey be made of the public school 
system of this district, comprising: 

l. The location, type, character, and condi- 
tion of existing school houses, and the estimated 
cost and type of future buildings; 

2. Of the organization and methods of admin- 
istration; 

3. Of the form and manner of instruction; 

4. The courses of study and the quality of 
the text-books; 

b. The extent and need of playgrounds and 
gymnasiums; 

6. The development of domestic science, man- 
ual AE trade, agricultural and horticul- 
tural schools. 

T. The salaries of teachers and other employes. 

8. The method and system of accounting. 

9. The form of organization, and the examina- 
tion of the school laws of the State, as applied 
to this district. 

10. Of the average cost per pupil in compari- 
son with other cities and 

11. Of the scientific method of raising the re- 
quired revenue, either by direct taxation or the 
issuance of bonds, or both.” 

A committee of five was appointed with au- 
thority “to make a full and complete survey of 
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every phase of the public school system of this 
district, said committee to serve without pay, 
but they are authorized and empowered to em- 
ploy such expert investigators as may in their 
judgment seem necessary.” Seven thousand five 
hundred dollars was appropriated for the ex- 
pense of the survey. Dr. Ellwood P. Cubberly, 
rofessor of education, Leland Stanford Jr. 

niversity, was secured as director of the sur- 
vey, and he employed several assistants. 

The report, which was submitted to the com- 
mission November 1, 1913, while praising some 
features of the school system, criticises many 
others, and suggests the remedies. In par- 
ticular it states that many of the school build- 
ings are located on noisy, dusty streets, that 
some of them are too high, and others not fire- 
proof. It estimates that the city requires annu- 
ally sixty new class rooms to accommodate the 
increasing number of pupils, and that the cost 
of these rooms in fireproof construction will be 
$420,000. It criticises the board of directors 
on the ground that it “tries to manage too 
much and too many details.” The instruction 
in the first three grades is pronounced good, 
while elsewhere it is good in some rooms. Much 
of the poor teaching in the elementary school is 
traced to the curriculum, which is characterized 
as “vivisected into fifty-four dead parts.” The 
need of additional playgrounds, gymnasiums, 
Open-air schools, medical inspection, and other 
health provisions is urged. In addition to in- 
creasing the offering in manual training and 
domestic science, the report recommends that an 
agricultural high school be organized and lo- 
cated on a site of not less than fifty acres; that 
intermediate schools be provided; that ungraded 
classes be established in connection with each 
elementary school; and that there be four or 
five special or truant schools, two special art 
schools, two or more neighborhood schools and 
& school for the instruction of school janitors. 
It also recommends that the vacation and night 
school systems to be enlarged, extended, and 
changed somewhat in type, and that the school 
day be lengthened and Saturday forenoon in- 
cluded for vocational work in the grammar 
grades and above. The salaries of the Portland 
teachers compare favorably with those paid else- 
where in the West, but they are not based on 
merit or efficiency. “The costs of elementary 
education in Portland are about what other 
Western cities average, while the costs of sec- 
ondary education are lower.” 

d. Vermont Educational Inquiry. An edu- 
cational commission was constituted by an act 
of the Vermont legislature, approved November 
19, 1912. The following quotation from the act 
defines the duties of the commission: 

* Whereas, a doubt has arisen in the minds 
of many of those most intimately related to the 
secondary and elementary schools of the State 
as to the efficiency of our common school sys- 
tem, and 

* Whereas, a similar doubt prevails among 
many friends of higher education regarding the 
adequacy of the return which the State is get- 
ting from its appropriations in aid thereof, and 

* Whereas, his excellency, the governor, has 
recommended in a recent message the appoint- 
ment of a commission to investigate and report 
on these matters: 

* Therefore, it is hereby 
* Resolved by the Senate and the House of 
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Representatives, that a commission of nine per- 
sons, at least two of whom shall be experts in 
or enga in educational work, shall be ap- 
pointed by the foxernor to inquire into the en- 
tire educational system and condition of the 
State. This commission shall report at the 
earliest possible date on the several rights, du- 
ties, and obligations of the University of Ver- 
mont and the State Agricultural College, Mid- 
dlebury College, and Norwich University, with 
such recommendations as will prevent unneces- 
sary duplication and consequent financial 
waste. 

* Resolved, That as soon as practicable after 
reporting on the institutions of higher learning 
hereinbefore referred to, the said commission 
shall recommend, by bill or otherwise, such re- 
organization of our public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, in adjustment to the entire 
educational system of the State, as will pro- 
mote the ends of unity, harmony, economy, and 
efficiency." 

The members of the commission were to serve 
without pay except for their necessary expenses. 
On February 24, 1913, the commission invited 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching to undertake the necessary investi- 
gation and they accepted. 

The commission has reported the following 
recommendations: 

* ]. The recognition by the State of the re- 
organization of elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, including vocational training, as its im- 
mediate and supreme duty. 

“2. The organization of the office of a com- 
missioner of education upon a basis competent 
to furnish expert supervision for the public 
school system. This involves a small lay board 
serving without salary, and salaries for educa- 
tional experts of a character to secure the ablest 
men and women, 

* 8, The problem of the revision of the course 
of study, the establishment of agencies for 
training teachers, and other administrative de- 
tails to be worked out by this board and its 
experta. | 

* 4. The State Agricultural College to receive 
& larger proportion of the generous annual ap- 
propriation of the State from the Federal gov- 
ernment and to be developed along lines cal- 
culated to make fruitful connection between the 
Agricultural College and the industries of farm- 
ing, dairying, gardening, stock- and poultry- 
raising, and fruit culture. 

* 5. That subsidies to higher education cease, 
the colleges being given & reasonable time in 
which to rearrange their budgets." 

MEASUREMENT OF RESULTS IN EDUCATION. 
Among the results that have come from the se- 
vere criticisms that the public education has 
received is a fuller appreciation of the need of 
definite standards for the measurement of the 
efficiency of the schools. Until recently there 
was almost unanimous belief that education was 
concerned with such subtle processes that it was 
impossible to measure the results. The criti- 
cisms have implied the possibility of measuring 
the quality of achievement, while the necessity 
of changing school procedure is forcing school 
officers to search for definite standards. 

The National Council of Education at its 
meeting in Philadelphia in February, 1913, de- 
voted a large proportion of the time to the con- 
sideration of standards. Its committee pre- 
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sented a report on “Standards and Tests for education, while the Vermont educational com- 


Measuring the Efficiency of Schools and Sys- 
tems of ools.” ‘Lhe report which has been 
published as Bulletin, 1918, No. 18, by the 
United States Bureau of Education summarizes 
the work that has been done in the way of 
standardizing school subjects and features of 
organization, and ends with a recommendation 
that a committee be appointed with the follow- 
ing functions: 

l. It should offer Moe, rh expert ad- 
vice, and opportunity for puhlication to those 
enga in scientific work in the direction of 
the derivation ^t seales of measurement, in the 
application of scales or units to actual school 
situations, or in the establishment in any other 
manner of standards in relation to public edu- 
cation. 

* 2. It should offer expert advice with respect 
to the nature and scope of surveys, investiga- 
tions, or inquiries to be undertaken in any part 
of the United States. 

* 3. It should offer to members of our pro- 
fession engaged in administrative work the op- 
portunity to secure a scientific investigation of 
their systems of schools under the direction of 
professional experts. As the situation is at 
present, we have the anomaly which permits a 
politician, an interested book-publishing firm, 
or a personal enemy of the chief administrative 
officer of a school system to attempt to secure 
the removal of such an officer without any ade- 
quate measure of the efficiency of the school 
system or the accomplishment of the man whose 
work is called in question. The establishment 
of a body of professional experts would in time 
render such action impossible.” 

The recommendations of the committee were 
accepted by the council and a committee of fif- 
teen members was appointed. 

MONTESSORI METHOD. The Montessori method 
of teaching exerted increased influence durin 
1913. A group of prominent educators an 
others formed the Montessori Educational As- 
sociation with headquarters in Washington. 
Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell is its president 
and Miss Anne E. George its educational di- 
rector. During the spring wonths Dr. Mon- 
tessori conducted a teachers’ institute in Rome. 
Among her students were sixty Americans. In 
December she made a brief visit to this country 
and delivered lectures in a few of the larger 
cities, being everywhere received with great 
enthusiasm. 

Pustic ScHooL ADMINISTRATION. The in- 
creasing importance of State education depart- 
ments has been emphasized during the year. 
The most signiflcant single event was the elec- 
tion of Dr. John H. Finley, president of the 
College of the City of New York, to the posi- 
tion of commissioner of education for the State 
of New York, a position that up to the time 
of his death, April 27, 1913, Dr. Andrew S. 
Draper had held. It is noteworthy that in each 
instance the regents have been able to secure 
as commissioner the president of an important 
institution of higher learning, for Dr. Draper 
resigned the presideney of the University of 
Ilinois to become the commissioner when the 
position was created in 1904. 

Maine and Iowa each increased the salaries 
of the State superintendent to $4000. Several 
States, notably Idaho and North Dakota, have 
enlarged the authority of the departments of 


mission recommends a large increase in the re- 
sponsibilities and salary of the State superin- 
tendent. 

In the fleld of city school administration, 
events in the two largest cities in the country 
have focused attention upon the question of the 
proper relationship between the superintendent 
and the board of education Early in the year 
the legislature of New York passed amendments 
to the charter of New York City that gave to 
the board of education authority and initiative 
that had belonged to the board of superintend- 
ents. One amendment authorized the board of 
education “to change the grades of all schools“ 
and to “adopt and modify courses of study for 
all schools.” The second amendment gave them 
authority to appoint three additional district 
superintendents without receiving recommenda- 
tions from the board of superintendents. The 
third amendment provided that “the president 
of the board shall have power to designate any 
member of the supervising or teaching staff to 
inspect and report upon any subject of which 
the board has izance or over which it has 
legal control.” hen the amendments came be- 
fore the governor, they were so bitterly opposed 
by many educational authorities that he vetoed 
all but the first, and this also received the ap- 
proval of the mayor of New York. 

The superintendent of the Chicago schools, 
Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, resigned “for the pur- 
pose of maintaining harmony in the adminis- 
tration of the Chicago schools.” Various state- 
ments of the conditions that led to this act 
make it evident that the superintendent con- 
sidered that some members of the board of edu- 
cation were dealing with matters that were out- 
side their proper sphere. The board by a vote 
of 14 to 1 declined to accept her resig- 
nation and Mrs. Young withdrew it and re- 
sumed her duties. In December Mrs. Young 
was a candidate for retlection, but she was de- 
feated and her successor was elected. This 
action created such a storm of protests, particu- 
larly on the part of the women of the city, that 
the mayor removed several members of the board 
and the new body reinstated Mrs. Young. 

The question of what constitutes the proper 
functions of the superintendents and of the city 
boards of education is still in controversy. 
The opposing views are very clearly stated in 
the following quotations, the first of which is 
taken from the report of the survey of the 
public school system of Portland, Ore.: 

* At the head of the school department is the 
superintendent of schools. His chief function 
will be the supervision of instruction, but with 
final jurisdiction, subject only to the board of 
school directors, in the case of other matters 
than instruction. He should be made the real 
head .and leader of the school system in fact, 
as well as in name, and full responsibility for 
the successful conduct of all departments of the 
educational service should be placed squarely 
on his shoulders... . 

“To the superintendent of schools should be 
given final control of the course of study in the 
schools; the selection of text-books and supple- 
mentary books to carry out the course of study; 
the selection, promotion, and dismissal of 
teachers; the assignment of teachers and prin- 
cipals to their duties; the making of rules and 
regulations relating to the conduct of the 
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schools; and the general control of the educa- 
tional work of the school system. 

* As long as the board has confidence in the 
judgment and ability of the superintendent he 
should be supported in his acts; when they 
cease to have such, they should call for his res- 
ignation. They should not assume authority 
in educational matters themselves, nor permit 
him to evade his proper responsibility by put- 
ting it off onto them." 

A very different view is indicated in the fol- 
lowing extract from & report to the New York 
board of education by its president, July 9, 
1913: 

“When you began your work of the present 
bel there was existent in-this building a time- 

onored tradition that a board of education 
should not presume to deal first-hand with edu- 
cation itself, but should be confined to matters 
of finance, equipment, and perfunctory voting 
upon measures to be perfected by those whom 
it was a usage to designate as educational ex- 

erts. Some years of adherence to this theory 

ad built up a system so unsatisfactory as to 
result in a compulsory investigation of the 
schools and in published declaration of their 
formalism, rigidity, and obsolescence. In a re- 
view of the investigators’ findings, the head of 
the commission concluded the service of educa- 
tion in this city to be seriously defective and 
the board of education at not sufficiently close 
quarters with its work. But several months 
before the publication of these criticisms, you, 
from your own experience and from your own 
desire of progress, had anticipated them by 
coUperative action in taking up, considering, 
and passing upon vital questions directly con- 
cerned not only with sites, buildings, and sup- 
plies, but with the actual training of children. 

“In accordance with this policy you have pro- 
vided for & special committee to represent you 
in the pena steps leading to the nomina- 
tion of district superintendents. Your high- 
school committee has performed a similar serv- 
ice affecting the nomination of high-school prin- 
cipals. In both of these changes you have 
realized that your responsibility to the city is 
not fulfilled by a perfunctory vote, but that, as 
you are held ultimately responsible, your judg- 
ment should find the freest exercise in impor- 
tant matters of this kind and early enough in 
the proceedings to escape embarrassment 
through desire to avoid personal disparagement 
of candidates nominated without consulting 
you.” 

ScHooL HyareNE. The most important out- 
come of the efforts to trace the causes of educa- 
tional inefficiency is the increased attention that 
is now given to hygiene. Various investiga- 
tions have proved that a large proportion of 
school children do not remain in school any 
longer than the compulsory attendance laws re- 
quire, and that even a larger number are re- 
tarded by having to repeat work. Not all of 
the causes of this waste have been determined, 
but more than four hundred important cities 
now regard health as such a large factor that 
they support well-organized departments for 
the supervision of the children's health. The 
fourth International Congress of School Hy- 
giene, which was held in Buffalo, August 25-30, 
1913, gave an added impetus to the movement 
in this country. The following brief descrip- 
tions of the departments included in school 
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hygiene serve to convey some notion of the 
scope of the work undertaken: 

a. Medical Inspection. An examination of 
121,832 school children of Boston showed that 
69,333 had physical defects. This proportion 
is not different from that found in other places 
where examinations have been made. The 
more important duties of the department of. 
medical inspection are: (1) Detection and cor- 
rection of physical defects; (2) prevention, de- 
tection, and exclusion of communicable dis- 
eases; (3) sanitary inspection of school build- 
ings. 

b. School Nurses. Medical inspection with- 
out visiting nurses has not proven effective, 
because “the best of medical inspection suc- 
ceeds only in sending the child home." The 
school nurse, however, is able to follow up the 
child and see that he receives the proper treat- 
ment. She becomes not only an ideal sanitary 
inspector, but also an advisory influence in the 
homes. One school nurse is able to look after 
more than a thousand school children. 

c. Oral Hygiene. Examinations have shown 
that from 70 to 90 per cent. of all children 
in the public schools have faulty teeth. The 
regular medical inspectors often examine the 
children's teeth. A number of the larger cities, 
however, have dental inspectors, and support 
free or partially free dental clinics. 

d. Open Air Classes. It is estimated that 
more than one hundred open air classes are now 
operated in this country. Such classes were 
first used for tubercular children, but all the 
tests that have been made seem to indicate that 
they also benefit healthy children. 

€. School Feeding. The claim is made that 
10 per cent. of city children suffer from mal- 
nutrition. The purpose of school feeding is to 
relieve chronie underfeeding rather than acute 
hunger. The American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation found that school feeding began in Ger- 
many in 1790; France, 1849; Great Britain, 
1866; and in the United States in 1895. At least 
seventy American cities now furnish free or par- 
tially free lunches in their regular elementary 
schools. Lunches are served in all the open air 
classes. 

f. Psychological Clinics. "There are no re- 
liable data regarding the proportion of school 
children who are so exceptional as to require 
special treatment. Medical inspectors  gener- 
ally deal with this matter, but since 1896 
forty psychological clinics for the diagnoses 
and treatment of the mentally deficient have 
been established. 

Se Hygiene. The most recent subject to 
be classed with school hygiene is sex education 
or sex hygiene. This movement has not pro- 
gressed beyond the stage of propaganda. The 
plan for teaching the subject proposed by the 
American Federation for Sex Hygiene is stated 
briefly as follows: The mothers of children un- 
der six years are instructed in the proper care 
of the child’s body, and how to best answer his 
questions regarding the origin of human life. 
Between the ages of six and twelve children 
should receive instruction to protect them from 
forming injurious sexual habits, and receive 
truthful and delicate answers to their ques- 
tions as to the origin of the individual human 
life. A carefully-planned series of lessons on 
reproduction in plants and in animals below 
the mammals forms & part of the course in na- 
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ture study. Between the ages of twelve and 
sixteen children are led to the generalization 
that animal life comes from the ovum. Fer- 
tilization in mammals is taught in a way that 
leads up to reproduction in man. The simplest 
facts in regard to heredity are presented, and 
there is specific instruction regarding sexual 
morality. There is also systematic instruction 
in practical ethics. Those between the ages of 
sixteen and maturity are given more thorough 
instruction in heredity, and in the bearing of 
sexual morality and immorality on future gen- 
erations, and specific instruction as to the char- 
acter and the dangers of venereal diseases. In 
all cases it is proposed to make the lessons 
form a natural part of the courses in nature 
study, biology, hygiene, and ethics. 

VOCATIONAL EpucaTION. The tendency in vo- 
cational education is toward increased conser- 
vatism. Many of the State legislatures con- 
sidered the question of vocational training and 
two of them—New Jersey and Indiana—author- 
ized complete systems. Several other States, 
notably North Carolina, Washington, and Neb- 
raska provided for some phases of industrial 
training. 

The means for establishing industrial or trade 
schools have in several instances come before 
the school authorities knew how to use them. 
Some of these officials have traveled from one 
end of the country to the other in search of 
suggestions that they might adopt. Others 
while not failing to inspect what has been ac- 
complished elsewhere, have set about making a 
very careful investigation of the industrial and 
social conditions of their cities. The latter has 
been the policy in New Orleans. This city has 
at its disposal a very large sum to be used in 
establishing a trade school. The school officials 
have delayed the establishment of the school 
until the newly-formed department of educa- 
tional research can make a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the industrial and social needs of the 
city. - 

See also section EDUCATION under various 
States of the United States. 

EDUCATION, VocATIONAL. See EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 

EFFICIENCY, MUNICIPAL. See MUNICIPAL 
GOVERN MENT. 

EGYPT. A semi-independent 1 state 
of the Ottoman Empire, occupied by British 
troops and virtually under British control, 
Capital, Cairo. The area is given as 303,181 
sq. miles, exclusive of the Sudan; of this area 
only 12,013 sq. miles are settled and under cul- 
tivation. Total population (1907), 11,189,978; 
this is exclusive of nomad Bedouins, estimated 
to number over 97,000. Of this total, 10,3668,- 
046 were Egyptians; 735,012 settled Bedouins; 
65,162 Nubians; and 221,139 foreigners 
(Turks, Greeks, Italians, British, etc.). Pop- 
uJation of Cairo, 654,476; Alexandria, 332,246; 
Tantah, 54,437; Port Said, 49,884; Mehalla el 
Kubra, 47,955; Mansura, 40,279; Damanhur, 
38,752; Zagazig, 34,999. In upper Egypt are 
Assiut, with 39,442 inhabitants, and Medinet 
el Fayum, 37,320. 

EpucaTion. In furtherance of the policy of 
coóperation between the ministry of education 
and the provincial councils which has been in 
process of development during the three years 


last past, the provincial councils are taking 


over all elementary and primary schools and 
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primary normal schools, and turning over to 
the ministry of education all secondary insti- 
tutions. The ministry retains the right of in- 
spection of all schools. In 1912 there were 
under direct control of the ministry of educa- 
tion 208 establishments, with 29,047 pupils, of 
whom 5921 were girls; under inspection by the 
ministry, 3990, with 227,588 pupils, of whom 
21,555 were girls. Agricultural schools have 
increased from 26 with 4065 students in 1911 
to 32 with 4591 in 1912. Plans are perfecting 
for further extension. Technical schools 
(1912), 23 (21 in 1911), with 3177 students 
(2953). There are commercial, teachers’ train- 
ing, medical, and art schools. 

AGRICULTURE. To quote from Lord Kitchen- 
er's report, dated Cairo, March 22, 1913, 
* Egypt, as an agricultural country with no 
industries of importance, depends on the export 
of one staple product, cotton, for her imports, 
of manufactures, of fuel, and ‘of a portion of 
her food-stuffs, as well as for the service of her 
foreign debt. Equable climatic conditions, 
a perennial water supply, and the extraordi- 
nary fertility of the soil combine to insure 
regular and abundant crops. . . . It will there- 
fore be readily realized to how great an extent 
the economic fortunes of the country depend on 
the price of cotton. It is, in fact, this partial 
dependence of the purchasing power of Egypt, 
as represented by her exports, on the fluctua-. 
tions in price of a single commodity that ren- 
ders her peculiarly liable to alternations of 
expansion and depression. We must bear in 
mind, therefore, that the level of prosperity 
which the country now has reached reposes, in 
a very considerable measure, on the mainte- 
nance of the price of cotton which has pre- 
vailed during the past few years... . Owing 
to the low Nile in 1912, the supply of water: 
during the year was, with very careful dis- 
tribution, only just sufficient for the summer 
crops. In some places the cotton may have 
suffered slightly from want of water, but gen- 
erally the crop was a good one and the amount, 
estimated at 7,500,000 kantars, is a satisfactory 
yield, only equaled by the crop of 1910.... 
Cotton-worm appeared freely in the early part 
of the season, but the activity of the govern- 
ment... and the energetic conduct of the 
campaign against the pest prevented it from 
causing any great damage to the crop.” 

Areas in 1912 (in feddans) under main 
erops and estimated yield are shown below 
(L. E, Lower Egypt; U. E. Upper Egypt; 
S. G., Suez governate) : 


L. E. U. E. S.G. Total A. Yield 
Cotton . . . 1. 346.236 375,561 18 1,721,815 7,600,000 


Wheat 1... 672,008 610,702 225 1. 282,935 5,606,426 
Barley f... 162,768 201.216 67 364.051 2,056,888 
Rice f...... 211,083 14.928 226,011 1,110,571 


Corn, etc.+.1,170,344 662,403 321 1,833,068 13,361,345 
Sugar *.... 2,880 47,622 27 50,029 21,250,000 


* Yield in kantars. t Yield in ardebs; the ardeb 
varies, that of wheat being 150 kilograms, barley 
120, unhusked rice 291, corn 140. 


The area under cotton shows an increase over 
1911 of 10,574 feddans, all in Upper Egypt. 
The establishment of halakas (cotton markets) 
throughout the cotton-growing districts has. 
dealt a blow to fraudulent practices on the part 
of merchants in their traffic with the fellaheen. 

The five-feddan law enacted in 1912 is de- 
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signed to protect the small cultivator against 
usury and the loss of his farm and utensils 
for debt. The cantonal justice law, by estab- 
lishing local justices in rural communities to 
settle local disagreements, register acts and 
deeds, decide claims, rectify boundaries, etc., 
will protect the poor and ignorant against 
fraud and forgery. 

For several years the number of cattle and 
buffalo has shown an annual decrease, and 
Egypt is obliged to import animals for con- 
sumption and labor; this importation without 
proper inspection has led to numerous outbreaks 
of cattle plague. 

IRRIGATION. The last stone of the heightened 
Assuan dam was laid December 23, 1912, and 
the reservoir was subsequently filled. On this 
subject Lord Kitchener says: “The summer 
demand for water is met in three ways: (1) 
By the water flowing down the river itself; (2) 
by the Assuan reservoir; and (3) by the rela- 
tively small volume of water stored by the 
temporary earthen dams annually constructed 
on the two branches of the Nile near the sea.” 
Total irrigated land under cultivation in 1910, 
2,160,000 feddans, of which 246,000 feddans 
were under rice. Rice takes double the quan- 
tity of water required by cotton per feddan. 
With the new reservoir, combined with a nor- 
mal river, the larger quantities of water avail- 
able will provide for an increase of 14 per cent. 
of the present cultivated area, equivalent to 
335,000 feddans under summer crops... 4 
The first two of the delta drainage schemes 
contemplated by the government ... are now 
in hand, and will... permit of regular cul- 
tivation on 300,000 feddans of waste and par- 
tially waste land... . We have also to con- 
sider the very important question of protecting 
Egypt from the disastrous effect of abnormally 
high floods. . Any extensive inundation 
would cause... [great] damage and loss of 
life. To prevent such a catastrophe and to 
provide at the same time the necessary water 
for extended areas of cultivation in years of 
low Niles it is proposed to erect a dam on the 
White Nile about 40 miles above Khartoum, so 
that in case of dangerously high floods the 
White Nile supply may be temporarily cut off 
and stored for use in Egypt in the following 
summer.” 

Commence. The value of imports declined 
from £E27,227,118 in 1911 to £E25,907,769 in 
1912 (£E23,553,000 in 1910). The value of ex- 
ports increased from £E28,598,991 in 1911 to 
£E34,574,321 in 1912 (£E28,944,000 in 1910). 
Imports of flour from Italy and the Balkan 
States were influenced by the wars in Tripoli 
and the Balkans, with the result that increased 

uantities came from India. The United 
tates received large orders for coal as a result 
of the English coal strike. A decline in tex- 
tiles and apparel points to diminished purchas- 
ing power on the part of the fellaheen. Specie 
import, 1912, £E11,540,439; export, EE7, 476, 
282. 

The high prices prevailing for cotton in 1912 
resulted in a larger export of the new crop than 
in 1911—£E27,529,277 (£E22,988,200 in 1911); 
the United Kingdom taking FEI2, 572,150 
(£E11,016,250 in 1911). The increased export 
of raw cotton to Japan amounted to 60 per cent. 
Export of cotton seed, £E4,080,950 (£E3,039,- 
000 in 1911). The onion export was valued at 
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£E384,800 (£E318,900 in 1911). In 1912 
150,404,000 (£E180,500) were exported— 


96,765,000— (EE 16, 250) in 1911; of crude pe- 
dom 14,400 tons; of phosphates, 52,100 
n8. 

The United Kingdom contributed imports 
valued at £E7,990,658 (£E8,557,296 in 1911) 
and received exports valued at £E10,022,318 
(£E13,958,058 in 1911); Turkey, £E2,753,723 
imports; France, £E2,411,425 and £E2,707,000; 
Austria-Hungary, £E1,079,831 and £E1,431,150; 
Germany, £E1,421,180 and £E3,885,900; British 
Far Eastern possessions, £E1,314,316 and 
£E122,704; Italy, £E1,242,729 and £E948,890; 
Belgium, £E1,102,711 imports; United States, 
£E403,528 and £E4,120,900; Russia, £E2,056,- 
302 exports; Switzerland, £E1,008,900 exports. 

Tobacco. In 1911 the import of leaf tobacco 
was 7,957,550 kilograms; in 1912, 8,205,659—an 
increase of 3.1 per cent. The import of Greek 
tobacco rose from 2,600,000 kilos in 1911 to 3,- 
008,000 in 1912, constituting Greece instead of 
Turkey the main country of import. The im- 
port from Bosnia and the Herzegovina suffered 
a 50 per cent. decline. From Russia came 1,511,- 
000 kilos (1,027,000 in 1911). Stocks of tobacco. 
in bond, 184,000 bales. 

CoMMUNICATIONS. The total length of Egyp- 
tian state railways January 1, 1913, was 1512 
miles. Capital expenditure in 1912, about. 
£E452,000. The year saw the completion of the. 
new bridges at Mansura and Port Saïd and the 
opening of a new station at Shellal. The bridge- 
at Assiut and the two under the Zifta-Zagazig 
line progressed satisfactorily, as did the Alexan- 
dria station. The rails of the Zifta-Zagazig line 
were to be laid by June, 1913; plans for the 
a upra ri pea oy line are completed and ma- 
terials ordered. Passengers carried (1912), 28,- 
776,280; freight, 6,863,147 tons; gross receipts,. 
£E3,913,700; gross expenditure, FE2, 276, O00. 
In addition to government lines there are 788: 
miles of te railways exploited by public com- 
panies. he principal railway construction 
work in Egypt during the year was the line 
from Bielah to Baltin in the Delta. There were- 
in 1912, 1715 post offices and stations; Decem- 
ber 31, 1912, there were 4233 miles of telegraph 
lines, with 13,620 miles of wire. 


At Alexandria, the principal port, 1927 ves- 
sels, of 3,479,146 tons, entered in 1912. The 
traffic through Port Said amounted to about 
half that through Alexandria, the remainder 
going via Suez, 

Army. The Egyptian army is formed from 
selected recruits, as all male inhabitants are: 
liable under the law for service, six years in the- 
army, five years in the police, and four years. 
reserve. The chief command is vested in the 
sirdar and governor-general of the Sudan, in 
1913, as in the previous year, Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Reginald Wingate. There were attached to the 
native army 188 British officers and a strength. 
of about 18,000 was maintained divided as fol- 
lows: Cavalry, 800; camel corps, 600; artillery,. 
1250; infantry, 10,000. The bulk of this force: 
was used for garrison duty in the Sudan, and 
it was proposed to raise an equatorial battalion 
for service in the extreme southern provinces.. 
In addition, a British army maintained in 
Egypt a force toward whose support the Egyp- 
tian government contributed. This force in 
1913 included soldiers of all arms and, with the: 
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detachments in Cyprus, amounted to 6466 
officers and men. ° 

FINANCE. The revenue for 1912 amounted to 
£E17,515,000 (estimate,  £E15,900,000); the 
expenditure to £E15,470,000 (estimate, £E165,- 
400,000). According to Sir Paul Harvey, the 
financial outlook is favorable: “The revenue 
returns of 1912 show an aggregate expansion 
of £E722,000 over the preceding year, about 
£E100,000 of which, however, does not repre- 
sent real increase in revenue, being counterbal- 
anced by expenditure on the other side of the 
account. . . . The surplus on the ordinary 
budget of 1912 is £E2,045,000, and the reserve 
fund shows, on balance, an increase of £E277,- 
000. . . It has been found possible for 
1913 entirely to do away with the subvention 
for civil expenditure in the Sudan. . . On 
the other hand, the Egyptian customs will no 
longer take the duties on goods imported 
through Egypt into the Sudan.” The military 
subvention, which properly belongs under the 
head of Egyptian military expenditure, will in 
future be so classed. 

The 1913 budget estimates the revenue at 
£E16,130,000 and the expenditure at fEI5, 630, 
000. Estimated receipts from direct taxes, 
£E5,609,000; railways, £E3,957,000; customs, 
£E2,119,000; judicial fees, £E1.745,000;  to- 
bacco, £E1,714,000. Estimated expenditure for 
the various ministries, provincial administra- 
tion, etc., £E5,630,847; railways, posts, and 
telegraphs, £E2,690,746; service of the debt, 
£E3,933,411; public security, ££1,048,664; trib- 
ute, £E665,041; pensions, £E500,000; khedival 
civil list, ££280,996; ete. 

The total outstanding capital of the debt 
December 31, 1911, was £94,621,660; charge 
on account of interest and sinking fund, £E3,- 
557,000; paid off during the year, £271,980; 
resulting in a total capital, December 31, 1912, 
of £94,349,680 and an annual charge of £E3,552,- 
000. 

Depositors in the savings bank increased by 
147,352, the total number at the close of 1912 
being 265,003 (including 127,927 rural depos- 
itors), of whom 234,904 were Egyptians. Post 
office savings banks have been extended all over 
the country. 

GOVERNMENT, ETC. Abbas (II.) Hilmi was 
in 1913 the reigning khedive. The real ruler 
of is Field Marshal Viscount Kitchener 
of artoum, British agent, counsul-general, 
and minister B Financial ad- 
viser, Sir Paul Harvey. 

Plague decreased from 1656 cases in 1911 to 
884 in 1912; pneumonic cases 178 in 1911 and 
114 in 1912; deaths, 1041 and 441; mortality 
rate per cent., 62.9 and 49.9. The percentage of 
infant mortality continues extremely high. 
Mr. Alexander Coote made suggestions result- 
ing in the establishment of international 
societies for suppression of the white slave 
traffic, which increases rather than decreases. 

The mixed court of appeals loses by resignation 
two eminent counselors, Antoine de Korizmics 
(1886), suceeeded by Bela de Zoltan, and 
Casimir Pruniéres (1885), succeeded by Francis 
Lalo& In addition to the cantonal law, the 
overnment has inaugurated other legislative 
intervention for the protection of the fellaheen, 
such as that raising the rate of interest on 
savings bank T and providing increased 
facilities for making deposits; the insertion in 
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the penal code of provisions for the punish- 
ment of usury; the grant of small eee 
(not over five feddans) of reclaimed lands 
on easy terms to small cultivators; the insti- 
tution of local commissions for ascertaining the 
amount of indebtedness and means of relief 
without recourse to usurers, one of the modern 
and most mischievous of the plagues of Egypt. 


HISTORY 


THe New LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. A con- 
stitutional reorganization in the direction of 
more representative government made the year 
1913 a memorable one in Egyptian history. 
Under the system inaugurated in 1883 a general 
assembly and legislative council were nominally 
the organs of popular sentiment; but the General 
Assembly was summoned only at intervals, often 
only once in two years, and then only to 
authorize the imposition of some new direct, 
personal, or land tax or to approve a public 
loan. The Legislative Council, of whose 30 
members only 16 were elected, met regularly 
every winter, but possessed only advisory 
powers, and was frequently criticised for its 
indifference to public business. The government, 
under these circumstances, was really carried 
on by British officials in the name of the 
khedive. The present British agent, Lord 
Kitchener, who has already earned the right 
to be called “ the friend of the fellahin,” desirin 
to bring about a more equitable politica 
representation of the agricultural population, 
and possibly wishing to forestall democratic 
agitation, favored a scheme for consolidating 
the General Assembly and the Legislative Coun- 
cil into one body with real legislative functions. 
The consent of the khedive was obtained, and 
on July 20 a khedival decree was published 
abolishing the Legislative Council and the 
General Assembly and constituting a new 
Legislative Assembly and conferring upon it 
the important right to initiate legislation. The 
ministry may still disregard the will of the 
advisory body, but only after the measure in 
question has been thrice discussed by the 
assembly. This provision, it was felt, would 
make arbitrary action on the part of the mini- 
stry both unpleasant and unusual. The member- 
ship of the Legislative Assembly is partly 
elective, partly appointive. It contains 66 
elected members out of a total membership of 
89, ie. 74 per cent., whereas the Legislative 
Council had only 16, or 53 per cent. of its 30 
members elective. The manner of election was 
also reformed. The elected councilors are 
chosen by elected electoral colleges as before, 
but in place of the old system, whereby each town 
or village, regardless of size, designated one elec- 
tor, a scheme was introduced dividing the country 
into 66 equal electoral districts and within 
those districts apportioning the electors on a 
basis of population. One-third of the 66 coun- 
cilors are to be renewed every two years. The 
biennial elections consist of two stages: the 
choice of elector-delegates by popular vote 
and the designation of the councilors by the 
elector-delegates; in addition, there might be 
second elections, in case an absolute majority 
was lacking. The other 23 members of the 
Legislative Assembly included the ministers 
and other persons appointed by the government 
in such a manner that in the Assembly there 
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would always be four representatives of the 
Copts, three Bedouins, two merchants, one 
engineer, one pedagogue, and one municipal 
representative. 

October 26 was fixed as the date on which 
the first stage of the election should take 
place. The balloting was quiet, although in 
some constituencies the competition was very 
‘keen—so keen, in fact, that second elections 
had to be held. On December 13 electors 
met to choose the councilors. Of the 66 
councilors elected, about 20 were known to 
hold views which would lead them to oppose 
the government. Saad Pasha Zagloul, a Nation- 
alist of Cairo, was named as the probable 
leader of this group. The opening of the Legis- 
lative Assembly by the khedive will take place 
January 20, 1914. 

Lord KiITCHENER’S ReEForMS. Lord Kitch- 
ener’s report, published in May, gave a sweep- 
ing review of the plans for promoting pros- 
perity in Egypt. The reclamation of land by 
irrigation, the extension of education, the 
possible development of rural credit, and the 
development of mineral and industrial resources 
were among the topics mentioned. The protec- 
tion of the fellahin (peasantry), planned in 
1912, was now an accomplished fact under the 
five feddans law (promulgated December 4, 
1912 and subsequently extended and amended), 
a measure somewhat akin to the United States 
homestead laws and the Punjab land alien- 
ation act. “It gives protection to the small 
cultivator of five feddans against expropriation 
of his land, house, and farming utensils for 
debt. . The protection of the poorer 
fellah in this manner was rendered necessary 
by the action of the small foreign usurers, 
who scattered throughout the country in the 
villages, and financed by various banks, were 
able with the support of the capitulations, 
to lend money on mortgage to fellaheen at 
exorbitant rates of interest, 30 to 40 per cent., 
and even higher, being not unusual charges." 
While safeguarding the small proprietor's 
tenure, the law makes it more difficult to borrow 
money, and it is quite possible that the next 
step will be a rural credit scheme. Another 
much-discussed reform, the protection of minors 
against the greed or dishonesty of guardians, 
was not yet embodied in the law. The Legis- 
lative Council had approved the measure, to 
be sure, but joined with the protection of minors 
bill was a succession dues bill and to the 
latter the councilors were decidedly opposed. 
The succession dues bill imposed duties on 
inheritances, dou Mas ta 144 per cent. on the 
net value of estates between £1000 and £2000 to 
3 per cent. on estates over £25,000; and even 
higher taxes were imposed on inheritances of 
distant relatives. Estates under £1000 in value 
were exempted. Many other plans were fore- 
shadowed; among them a more extensive educa- 
tion in domestic science for girls, the preven- 
tion of flagrant abuse in the prison system, 
and the establishment of a food-inspectorate 
at Cairo. Moreover, a commission appointed 
by the minister of finance recommended that 
the present system of sharp discrimination be- 
tween the ordinary and extraordinary budgets, 
as provided by the Anglo-French agreement of 
1904, be done away with and that all expendi- 
ture be included in one general budget. 

New MINISTRIES. On November 20 decrees 
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were signed which created two new portfolios 
in the cabinet, the portfolios of Wakfs and of 
agriculture. The reorganized ministry was as 
follows: Premier and minister of the interior, 
Mohammed Said Pasha; finance, Said Zulficar 
Pasha; public works and war, Ismail Sirri 
Pasha; justice, Hussein Rushdi Pasha; educa- 
Ahmed Hilmy Pasha; foreign affairs, 
Yusef Wahba Pasha; Wakfs, Ahmed Heshmet 
Pasha; agriculture, Mohammed Moheb Pasha. 

EIC R, KARL N. An American musi- 
cian, died August 9, 1913. He was born in 
Germany in 1826, and began the study of music 
at Leipzig, at the age of eight, under Hermann. 
At an early age, he removed to the United 
States and setttled in Boston. He was the 
founder of the (German) Germania Orchestra, 
which later was the nucleus of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. For nearly 40 years he 
was director of music at Harvard commence- 
ments. During the last years of his life he 
devoted most of his time to violin teaching. 
At the time of his death he was the oldest 
living member of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

ELECTION OF SENATORS, Dmror. See 
ELECTORAL REFORM. 

ELECTORAL REFORM. The more im- 
portant measures passed by the State legisla- 
tures in 1913 relating to electoral reform are 
noted below. 

INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM. Constitutional 
amendments providing for initiative and 
referendum were adopted at the election in 
November, 1912, by Idaho, Nebraska, and 
Wyoming, and the legislatures of 1913 in these 
States passed measures putting these amend- 
ments into effect. Constitutional amendments 
providing for initiative and referendum were 
submitted by the legislatures in 1913 in Iowa, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, and Texas by the 
people. The legislature of Arizona enacted laws 
for carrying into effect the existing initiative 
and referendum provisions of the constitution 
of the State. In the election in November, 
1912, proposed constitutional amendments 
providing for the initiative and referen- 
dum were rejected by the voters in Wyoming 
and Mississippi. The amendments failed for 
lack of sufficiently large vote, although the vote 
on the subject in the two States named was 
respectively five to one and two to one in 
favor of the amendments. The legislature of 
Arkansas in 1913 extended the reform muni- 
cipalities. The legislature of Massachusetts 
passed a law to provide for submitting to the 
voters, on offiicial ballots, questions of public 
policy. An act to provide for the submitting to 
the people the article of amendment to the con- 
stitution authorizing the referendum, was also 
agreed to by the legislature. A number of 
States during the year enacted laws regulatin 
the circulation of the initiative, referendum, an 
recall petitions, and otherwise dealing with 
the administration of existing laws on the sub- 
ject. 

THE  RECALL. Constitutional amendments 
providing for the article were adopted at the 
election of November, 1912, by Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Nevada, and Washington. In 
Colorado the constitutional amendment adopted 
included the article of certain judicial decisions. 
Laws putting these amendments into effect 
were passed by the legislatures of these States 
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in 1913. Proposed constitutional amendments 
providing for the recall were submitted to the 
voters by the 1913 legislatures of Kansas and 
Minnesota. 

PRIMARY ELECTION Laws. Primary election 
laws in one form or another were enacted in 
California, Florida, Hawaii, Idaho, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, Montana, Missouri, New Hamp- 
shire, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Texas. There were 
also some amendments of existing primary 
election laws in other States. In Illinois the 
primary election laws were amended in many 
respects, including provision for presidential 
preference primaries, and for the selection of 
members of controlling committees of political 
parties and delegates to political conventions. 
In Vermont the legislature submitted to the 
vote of the people, the question of whether 
they prefer a presidential primary system, 
whereby voters may instruct delegates to 
political conventions, or a direct primary, 
whereby electors vote directly for candidates 
for State, congressional, and county officers. 

DiBECT ELECTION or SENATORS. The Seven- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution, pro- 
viding for the direct election of Senators, having 
been ratified by a sufficient number of States, 
went into effect in 1913. The first election held 
under this amendment was in Georgia, where 
Senator Bacon was reélected on July 15. The 
senatorial vacancy caused by the death of 
Senator Johnston of Alabama, revealed a weak- 
ness in the amendment, in that it did not 
provide for a temporary appointment of 
senators when the State legislatures were not 
in session. Measures were introduced in Con- 
gress to provide for this, but had not been 
acted upon at the end of the year. 

Corrupt Practices. Corrupt practice acts 
were adopted by the legislatures of Arkansas, 
Montana, Nevada, and Ohio. The Oregon legis- 
lature amended the laws on the subject. 

LosBYyrNG. The Ohio legislature passed a 
stringent law regulating lobbying, under which 
a person engaged in lobbying must file a state- 
ment with the Secretary of State, and obtain a 
certificate, and an itemized statement of dis- 
bursements must be filed. 

SHoRT BALLOT. The movement for a short 
ballot showed progress in the legislative sessions 
of 1913. In their messages to the legislature 
several governors embodied recommendations 
for the principle, and bills introducing it into 
effect were introduced in the Senate, and the 
legislatures of Michigan, Ohio, and New York, 
among others. Bills for applying the principle 
to county governments were introduced in the 
legislatures of Wisconsin, Kansas, Iowa, and 

ashington. The governors who specifically 
recommended or asked for consideration of the 
short ballot in their messages were Governors 
. Cox of Ohio, Clark of Iowa, Ammon of Colo- 
rado, Ferris of Michigan, and Lister of Wash- 
ington. Several other governors who were not 
officially committed to the principle personally 
expressed views favorable to its adoption. The 
statement of Governor Cox is valuable in de- 
fining the principle of the short ballot, and 
it is given herewith. After quoting the Ohio 
Democratic State platform, which promises “a 
short ballot in the selection of administrative 
officers as a means of insuring greater scrutiny 
in the selection of public officials and for fixing 
and centralizing responsibility," he added: 

“In keeping with the intent of the short 
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ballot provision the legislature should abolish 
as elective the offices of dairy and food com- 
missioner, and clerk of the Supreme Court, 
both of which are of legislative origin, making 
the former position appointive by the governor 
and the latter by members of the Supreme 
Court. An amendment to the constitution 
should be initiated, making the positions of 
secretary of State, attorney-general, treasurer, 
and auditor executive departments to be filled 
through appointment by the governor. This 
would leave only the governor, lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, and judges of the Supreme Court to be 
elected. The result would insure harmony of 
action in the State department, and centre 
responsibility in the executive. The several 
executive department heads could then act in an 
advisory capacity with the governor as his 
cabinet. This is identical with the Federal 
plan which is conceded to be efficient." 

As will be noted from these recommendations 
of Governor Cox, the term “short ballot" does 
not refer simply to physical size. It proposes 
not & mere reform of the machinery of election, 
but an actual change in the structure of State 
government. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. See Av- 
TOMOBILES; ELECTRIC PowER, TRANSMISSION OF; 
RAILWAYS; WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND TELE- 
PHONY; ETC. 

ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES. The early 
months of 1913 were marked by great activity 
oe the electrical manu. MuR interests, 
but the pace slackened greatly in the late months 
of the year, due to the uncertainties incidental 
to changes in political control. The several 
publie utilities in the electrical fleld failed to 
Sustain their extraordinary rates of growth, 
notably the central station industry, whose 
rate of gain had formerly been about 20 per 
cent. annually. A leading authority on the 
growth of electrical industries contributes the 
following estimates of the gross income of 
electrical industries in 1912 and 1913: 


1912 1918 
Electrical manuf'ures.$ 350,000,000 $ 375,000,000 


Electric railways...... 625,000,000 650,000,000 
Central stations 450,000,000 450,000,000 
Telephone service..... 350,000,000 350,000,000 
Telegraph service ,000,000 85, 000.000 
Isolated plant service. 125,000,000 125,000,000 
Miscellaneous ......... 125,000,000 125,000,000 

eil!!! 8 32, 110,000,000 92. 160, 000, 000 


ELECTRIC BATTERIES, The storage bat- 
tery enjoys a steady increase in service in con- 
nection with the propulsion of motor vehicles, 
industrial trucks, baggage and freight trucks, 
mine locomotives, street cars, and submarine 
craft. The electric vehicle gains slowly in popu- 
larity because of its high first cost. An alliance 
between Mr. Edison and a leading manufacturer 
of low-prized gasoline cars was reported, late 
in 1918, the object being the production on 
a very large scale of a battery-propelled vehicle 
at a cost of $750. The success of this venture 
would bring the electric vehicle, whose operating 
economies were widely recognized, into wide- 
spread use. The great vogue of electrically 
operated appliances for signaling, starting, light- 
ing, and ignition in gasoline automobiles created 
an enormous market for portable battery sets. 
A reliable authority estimated that 500,000 cells 
had been produced for these purposes. Im- 
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provements in storage cells tended toward 
weight reduction and increased in ruggedness. A 
new type of cell had a semi-dry electrolyte, 
whose advantages were claimed to be freedom 
from spilling and evaporation. In another new 
type only a part of the available active ma- 
terial was initially formed, the remainder being 
gradually made active during the life of the 
cell. This prolongs the life of the cell and 
sustains its initial storage capacity. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. See 
MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING. The most im- 
portant new illuminant produced in 1913 was 
the nitrogen-filled tungsten lamp. Many years 
ago experiments were conducted by Edison and 
others with nitrogen-filled carbon lamps in the 
hope of increasing the life which could be 
secured at a high temperature of incandescence. 
The failure of the early experiments is in 
marked contrast to the success of this arrange- 
ment with tungsten filaments of large diameter. 
The reduction of evaporative tendehcy of the 
incandescent metal due to the gas pressure 
permits a very high temperature to be sustained 
for a long period of life. The increased heat 
losses by conduction and convection are more 
than offset by the higher luminous efficiency 
of the filament if its diameter is relatively 
large. Filaments for gas filled lamps are pre- 
pared by coiling tungsten wire about a mandrel 
of small diameter into a close helix, which forms 
& very compact luminous element of excellent 
mechanical strength. As the tungsten softens 
appreciably when in operation the short length 
of the helical filament greatly simplifies the sup- 
porting problem. Nitrogen-filled lamps are pro- 
vided with relatively long bulbs, affording ample 
gas-cooling space above the filament.  Black- 
ening occurs only in the upper portion of the 
bulb and causes no reduction of the downward 
light. The efficiency which can be obtained by 
this arrangement improves with the size of the 
lamp up to 1000 candle power. For this and 
larger sizes a performance of one-half watt per 
candle power was obtained with a life of from 
1000 to 2000 hours. The first field to be entered 
by the new lamp was that of series street 
lighting on alternating-current systems. The 
lamps are arranged to operate at 20 amperes 
and relatively low voltage through series trans- 
formers. The housing and enclosing globe 
closely resemble those of arc lamps. The light 
is a satisfactory approach to white, is extremely 
steady, and is unaffected by winds. The main- 
tenance and operating costs of a 1000 candle- 
power unit are less than those associated with 
an arc lamp of similar illuminating power. 
Nitrogen-filled lamps have little advantage over 
vacuum tungsten lamps in efficiency below a 
candle power of 500. 

The standard form of tungsten lamps made 
very rapid progress in displacing carbon lamps 
of all types. In 1912 the tungsten lamps 
constituted for the first time a majority of 
those produced and used. Many central station 
companies provided free renewals of tungsten 
lamps in sizes exceeding 100 candle power. The 
modern lamps showed marked improvement in 
strength, in uniformity of rating and life, in 
the absence of bulb-blackening, and a gain of 
from 5 per cent. to 15 per cent. in efficiency over 
the lamps of 1912. The coiled-filament type 
of lamp was extensively used in headlights, 
projectors, and signal lamps, where a closely 
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concentrated source of light was imperative. 
Series tungsten lamps were used in very large 
numbers to displace incandescent gas mantles 
in street lighting. 

Among the arc lamps the performance of the 
enclosed flame type showed the most marked 
advance. Series alternating-current arcs of 
this class were perfected and had a very 
wide adoption for street lighting. With the 
advent of improved white light electrodes which 
gave efficiencies equal to those formerly attained 
only with yellow electrodes the latter de- 
creased in use. As a result the flame arc 
increased greatly in favor as a street illuminant 
and was installed in very large numbers. 
Yellow flame arcs giving performances of 0.2 
watt per mean hemispherical candle were widely 
used in Europe. The inverted magnetite arc 
supported by an iron standard of pleasing de- 
sign gained an important place in decorative 
street lighting. 

American interest in the neon vacuum tube 
lamp was greatly stimulated by the demon- 
strations made by the inventor, M. Claude, in 
American cities. These tubes are operated in 
lengths of about 65 feet and produce an in- 
tensity of 60 candle power per foot, or much 
higher than that of the Moore tube. The 
spectrum shows a pronounced excess of red, 
but the effect of combining the neon tube with 
the greenish mercury arc is a very satisfactory 
approach of white. 

In the field of general illumination 1913 
was noteworthy for the great gain in favor 
of the semi-indirect method, for the general 
advance of the standards of street illumination 
in cities of moderate size, and for the greatly 
increased response on the part of the general 
public to the campaign conducted in recent 
years by the professional lighting societies for 
improved artistic and hygienic standards of 
lighting. 

ELECTRIC POWER, TRANSMISSION OF. 
The electric power transmission developments 
of 1913 fully sustained the trend. toward higher 
working voltages manifested during the five 
preceding years. The new record of 150,000 
volts set by the opening to service of the 240- 
mile transmission line from Big Creek, Cal., to 
Los Angeles was doubtless but one step in the 
progress. There appeared to be no serious 
obstacle to the use of higher voltages as the 
economic situation warranted. The number of 
systems operating at 100,000 volts was very 
greatly increased in the year. Transmission at 
this voltage had made a beginning in Asia. A 
line was placed in service at this voltage 
between the Tata plant in the Ghats 
and Bombay. The power developed, approxi- 
mately 66,000 kilowatts, was largely used 
by cotton mills. In America the year’s most 
conspicuous event in hydro-electric circles was. 
the successful inauguration of service from the 
completed half of the great Keokuk plant on the 
Mississippi. The capacity of 150,000 horse power 
was being doubled and much of the output was 
transmitted at 110,000 volts to St. Louis. When 
completed this will be the largest power plant 
of any type in the world. 

Permits were granted by the Federal author- 
ities for the immediate development of five 
great projects on the public domain in the 
Pacific district. The Pacific Light and Power 
Corporation was building a series of four plants 
totaling 150,000 horse power, of which the 
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Big Creek plant was already in service. The 
Great Western Power Company was developing 
plants on the Feather River with a total capacity 
of 350,000 horse power. An important feature 
of this system was to be a great water reservoir 
covering 43 square miles. The Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Company was building a system of 
four large plants on the Kern River. The Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company was engaged in the 
development of the South Yuba River and 
built in that connection the highest masonry 
dams in existence. All the above were high 
head developments in connection with trans- 
mission systems to the main industrial centres 
of California, The fifth permit was taken out 
by a Spokane company for a great development 
on the Pend d'Oreille River, where 350,000 
horse power was available. The permit required 
the development of 50,000 within three years. 
The Federal authorities also granted to the 
holders of concessions on the American side of 
the Niagara River the right to add 25 per cent. 
to the present developments. 

The year 1913 was important in the develop- 
ment in the southern Appalachians, The Hale’s 
Bar station on the Tennessee River with 45,000 
kilowatts of capacity introduced some unique 
features. (See Dams.) The head at this plant 
is exceedingly variable. In order to insure to 
each generator the power necessary to develop 
its full capacity each shaft carried three turbine 
wheels and the number in use was varied accord- 
ing to the head. The Tallulah Falls plant 
had a maximum capacity of 70,000 kilowatts 
and used the highest head reaction wheels yet 
installed, viz., 600 feet. Power was transmitted 
from this plant to the Atlanta district at 100,- 
000 volts. This system was unique for the ex- 
tensive use made of outdoor substations and 
switching equipment. 

The largest single development undertaken 
in Canada was the Cedar Rapids plant on the 
St. Lawrence, nearing co.npletion at the end of 
the year. The initial capacity was to be 100,000 
horse power and extensions were planned to 
obtain an ultimate capacity of 160,000 horse 
power. Of this output a single customer, the 
Aluminum Company of ‘America, had con- 
tracted for 80,000 horse power. The remainder 
was to be transmitted Montreal. Another 
important Canadian item was the extension of 
the 100,000 volt transmission system of the 
hydro-electric commission of Ontario from St. 
Thomas to Windsor, a distance of 130 miles. 

The most interesting of the new plants in- 
stalled in Europe was one of 15,000 horse 
power at Martigny, Switzerland. This plant 
employs the largest head in the world, 5400 
feet. But 30 cubic feet of water per second 
are required to develop the full 15,000 horse 
power. The Thury system of transmission mak- 
ing use of a constant direct current gained 
much in prominence through the projeet de- 
veloped to transmit 20,000 kilowatts from the 
hydro-electric plant at Trollhitten, Sweden, to 
Copenhagen. A careful analysis of the problem 
showed a marked advantage in investment and 
operating economy in favor of the Thury system 
operating at 90,000 volts, with earth return over 
the three-phase system at 100,000 volts. The 
latter was handicapped by the impracticability of 
crossing the Strait of Oresund with a submarine 
cable at voltage higher than 20,000, necessitat- 
ing the use of voltage proe did substations. 
A 90,000-volt single conductor cable for direct 
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current was regarded as entirely practicable. 
The direct current system has other incidental 
advantages, principally the simplicity of the 
problem of line construction and insulation. 

An important development in the transinission ` 
of power developed in steam plants at mining 
centres was shown by the system of the Central 
Ilinois Service Company, which serves by a 
33,000-volt network 125 communities in 40 
counties of Illinois, besides a great number of 
rural customers. Power was generated in three 
large stations at central points. The trans- 
mission system is 700 miles in length. Great 
advantages accrue to the smaller communities 
through moderate rates, all-day service and the 
attractive conditions afforded for industrial 
development. This system also opens an im- 
mense field for the application of electric power 
to agriculture. 

CTRIC RAILWAYS. Conspicuous 
among the electric railway developments of 
1913 were the large number of electrification 
rojects for which plans were announced. The 
gh-voltage direct-current systems of motive 
power operating at trolley voltages of 1200 and 
2400 were selected in a very large majority 
of these cases. The most ambitious projects 
of this type were located in the mountainous 
districts of the Northwest. The Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, and St. Paul Railway was proceeding 
with the electrification of a division 113 miles 
in length in the State of Montana and was 
soon to extend the electrified section over a 
length of 450 miles. Power was to be obtained 
from hydro-electric companies operating in the 
district. An equally important development 
was the electrification of 450 miles of the Great 
Northern system between New Rockford, S. D., 
and Lewiston, Mont. The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way was at work on the electrification of its 
Rossland division. All these projects were being 
developed on the 2400-volt system, following the 
successful peace experience obtained with 
this System on the Butte, Anaconda, and Pacific 
line during 1913. A 2400-volt system between 
Kalamazoo and Grand Rapids was also ap- 
proaching completion. The Canadian Northern 
system was engaged in the electrification of 
its Montreal tunnel (see TUNNELS) and ter- 
minal facilities, also using the 2400-volt system. 

Important interurban systems using 1200-volt 
direct-current equipment which were put in 
operation during 1912 included the Nashville- 
Gallatin line; the Oregon Electric Railway, a 
line 122 miles in length on which sleeping cars 
and observation trains were operated; the 
Kansas City, Clay County, and St. Joseph 
Railway; and an extensive network in the 
Suburban district about San Franciaco. The above 
cases pointed to a growing preference among 
American engineers for the high-voltage, direct- 
current systems, which was in marked contrast 
to the firm allegiance of Europeans to the single- 
phase alternating-current system. Very severe 
criticisms were made of the recent American 
practice by prominent European engineers, but 
experience was not sufficient to afford final evi- 
dence in the case. Recent European practice 
tended to the use of very high trolley voltages 
in single-phase systems and to a more extended 
application of three-phase induction motors. 
The latter type was given an extensive test 
in connection with the development work for 
the Berlin, Magdeburg, and Leipzig electrifica- 
tion, which was 100 miles in length. The 
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successful results point to the use of the three- 
phase system. 

A distinct innovation in electric traction was 
planned in connection with the electrification 
of a coal road between Bluefield and Vivian, 
West Virginia. The line crosses the ridge of 
the Allezhenies and has very heavy grades. The 
locomotives are designed for the operation of 
coal trains of 3500 tons and are to be equipped 
with the single-phase induction motors or crating 
at 11,000 volts and 25 cycles. This marks the 
first appearance of single-phase induction motors 
in the traction field and it is noteworthy that 
the service planned is exceptionally severe. 

Several important developments in city trans- 
portation systems may be found both in America 
and Europe. Paris and Berlin were actively 
engaged in the electrification of large suburban 
systems, In Berlin a new double-tracked cross- 
city line was being constrvcted. The length 
was to be six miles, mainly in tunnel. Subway 
construction work went actively forward in 
Boston and New York. (See RAPID TRANSIT.) 
The municipal authorities in Chicago brought 
forward a comprehensive scheme of subway 
development. The several elevated lines in 
Chicago were brought under unified contro] with 
universal transfers and through routing of trains 
as immediate results. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road began an extensive electrification of termi- 
nal facilities and suburban lines in Philadelphia. 
The first link in the construction was that 
between Broad Street Terminal and Paoli, a 
distance of 20 miles. This work was part of 
a comprehensive plan to electrify the entire 
main line between New York and Washington. 
Contrary to its practice in New York, where the 
company maintains extensive power stations, 
the power for the Philadelphia section was 
to be purchased from the local central station 
company. The policy of railway companies 
of all classes to contract with central station 
companies for power supply was gaining rapid 
headway. The chief advantages were found in 
the relief of the railway company from the 
maintenance of a heavy item of investment and 
the low rate which can be granted for whole- 
sale power supplies when the peak load does 
not coincide with the peak of power supplied 
for public use. 

New records for power and tractive capacity 
were set by the new locomotives of the New 
York Central system. The new 100-ton type 
will develop 1460 hp. continuously, 2000 hp. 
for one hour, and 5000 hp. for brief periods. 
The new 110-ton type will develop 2000 hp. 
continuously and 2600 hp. for one hour. The 
latter type will operate a 1200-ton train con- 
tinuously on straight level track at a speed 
of 57 miles per hour. An interesting new type 
of locomotive was that provided for the St. Paul, 
Rochester, and Dubuque line. Motive power is 
provided for the motors by a gasoline-electrie 
generator. The equipment is similar to that 
previously used in gasoline-electric cars but on a 
much heavier scale. This locomotive will haul 
a 5-car train at a speed of 45 miles per hour 
and affords a great saving in labor and fuel as 
compared with the ordinary steam type. 

A unique type of electric tractor for the 
switching of freight cars in city streets 
was placed in service by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. It is essentially a storage-battery 
locomotive with rubber blocked tires like those 
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of heavy motor trucks. The battery consists 
of 80 Edison cells. The great adhesion permits 
a very great tractive effort to be developed. 
The gross weight is 14 tons, the normal draw- 
bar pull is 8000 lbs. and the maximum draw-bar 
pull 21,500 lbs. In test the tractor success- 
fully bucked a large steam freight locomotive 
with its throttle wide open, in addition to a 
dead load of three cars. 
ELECTRO-CULTURE. See AGRICULTURE. 


ELECTRO-METALLURGY. See METAL- 
LURGY. 
ELECTRO-THERAPEUTIC TREAT- 


MENT. See CANCER. 

ELLIOTT, Howard. An American railway 
official, appointed in 1913 president of the New 
York, New Haven, and Hartford system to suc- 
ceed Charles S. Mellen (q.v.). e was born 
in New York City in 1860, and graduated from 
the Lawrence Scientific School at Harvard 
University in 1881. He served in various 
connections with a number of railways until 
1887, when he was appointed general freight 
and passenger agent of the St. Louis, Keokuk, 
and Northwestern Railroad Company. From 
1891-6 he was general freight agent for four 
roads included in the Burlington system, and 
from 1896 to 1902 was general manager of these 
roads. He was second vice-president of the 
Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Railroad in 
1902-3, and in the latter year was appointed 
president of the Northern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany. His administration of this road was so 
successful that he became known as one of the 
ablest railway presidents in the United States. 
In 1913 he was chosen to succeed Charles 8. 
Mellen as president of the New Haven system. 
(See RAILWATS.) He was an overseer of 
Harvard University and a member of several 
scientific and historical societies. A volume of 
his articles on subjects connected with the rail- 
ways was published in 1913 with the title, Truth 
About the Railroads. 

ELLIS, Rosrnson. An English scholar and 
educator, died October 9, 1913. He was born 
at Barming, Kent, in 1834, and was educated 
at Rugby and at Balliol College, Oxford. In 
1858 he was appointed fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford. He became professor of Latin at the 
University College, London in 1870, and from 
1883-93 was Latin reader at Oxford. In the 
latter year he received the appointment of 
Corpus professor of Latin literature at Oxford 
University. He was a voluminous writer on 
classical subjects. Among his published writ- 
ings were Specimens of Latin Palewography from 
Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library (1903); 
Catullus in the XIV Century (1905); and The 
Annalist Licinianus (1908). He also edited the 
works of many Greek and Latin writers, and 
contributed numerous articles to English and 
foreign philological journals. His last work 
was an edition of The Amores of Ovid in 1912. 

EMETINE HYDROCHLORIDE. The hy- 
drochloride, C» H., N, O, 2HCI.2H,0, of an alka- 
loid found in Cephelis ipecacuanha. It occurs 
as a white crystalline powder, soluble in water 
and alcohol. Emetine acts similarly to ipecac, 
but is relatively more nauseant and less emetic, 
and causes less renal irritation, but more car- 
diac depression. In the form of injections the 
drug has been reported to have special value 
in amebic dysentery. It is also used in small 
doses as an expectorant. 
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1. WESTINGHOUSE SINGLE-PHASE ALTERNATING CURRENT HIGH SPEED PASSENGER LOCOMOTIVE, 
NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN AND HARTFORD RAILROAD. 


2. GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 600-VOLT DIRECT CURRENT ARTICULATED LOCOMOTIVE FOR NEW 
YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 


3. GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 2400-VOLT DIRECT CURRENT ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE, BUTTE, 
ANACONDA AND PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
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EMIGRATION 
EMIGRATION. See AUSTRIA-HUNGARY un- 


der Emigration Scandal, and IMMIGRATION AND 
EMIGRATION. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. See WonRE- 


MEN’S COMPENSATION. 

ENGINEERING. Engineering progress in 
1913 was marked by the completion of some im- 
portant projects and the initiation of others. In 
civil engineering reference should be made to 
Bripces for an account of some notable struc- 
tures, to PANAMA CANAL and CANALS for a 
discussion of various undertakings in the con- 
struction of large waterways, to the articles 
AQUEDUCTS, WATER SUPPLY, WATER PUBIFICA- 
TION, and WATER WORES for a consideration of 
the great aqueducts for the city of New York 
and Los Angeles, as well as for the general prob- 
lems involved in the supply of pure water. The 
articles Dams, CONCRETE, FOUNDATIONS, and 
TUNNELS also discuss important construction of 
the year, while Docks AND HARBORS show that 
the ports of the world were undergoing im- 
provement to provide for ships of ever-increas- 
ing size. To the article RAILWAYS reference 
should be made for a discussion of the economic 
and operating problems which concerned the 
railways of the United States rather more than 
construction; but the record of RAILWAY ACCI- 
DENTS throughout the world has its bearing on 
engineering problems. RAPID TRANSIT with its 
eubways and TUNNELS for great municipalities 
involved questions of design and construction; 
while the various problems, often involving en- 
gineering, concerned with MUNICIPAL GOVERN- 
MENT, are discussed under that head. Such 
titles as GARBAGE AND REFUSE DISPOSAL, and 
SEWAGE should also be consulted. In electrial en- 
gineering the TRANSMISSION OF POWER BY 
ELECTRICITY, involving the construction of 
great hydro-electric plants, was a feature of 
the year, while under ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 
developments, especially in high tension di- 
rect current systems, were prominent and are 
there discussed. WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND 
TELEPHONY shows that radio-communication did 
not stand still in 1913, while the large units 
described under DyYNAMO-ELECTRIC MACHINERY 
indicate progress in this field. ErEcTRIO LIGHT- 
ING also showed progress. 

In mechanical engineering, see INTERNAL CoM- 
BUSTION Motor, with what is said of its widen- 
ing range of application. PuMPING MACHINERY 
and AUTOMOBILES receive treatment under those 
heads, and fire apparatus is discussed under 
Fire PRoTECTION. The STEAM ENGINE and the 
.STEAM TURBINE consider the problems involved 
in shipbuilding. Attention is directed also to 
TALL BUILDINGS. 

AERONAUTICS is now a recognized branch of 
mechanical engineering, and its record is fully 
considered. Sanitary engineering problems are 
considered under SMOKE PREVENTION, BATH 
HOUSES, and WATER PURIFICATION, as well as 
under SEWAGE. 

Marine engineering, also, or more properly 
naval science, in certain aspects, finds treat- 
ment under BATTLESHIPS and SAFETY AT SEA, 

ENGLAND. See GREAT BRITAIN. 


ENTOMOLOGY. In the United States, 
much important work was done both by the 
Federal government and by the individual 
States in economic entomology. Generally 
speaking this was along two lines, one in re- 
search on insects in relation to plants, the 
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other, their relation to the transmission of dis- 
ease. In 1912 it seemed to have been clearly 
demonstrated that infantile paralysis is trans- 
mitted through the bite of the stable fly, 
Stomozys calcitrans, but Sawyer and Herms 
were unable to confirm this demonstration, 
though they advise screening against it as a 
desirable precaution. Brues, however, held to 
his original belief concerning the relation be- 
tween the insect and this disease, and reported 
on the distribution of the fly. Apparently it 
was of palearctic origin, but has been dis- 
tributed by man throughout the world, being 
relatively. more numerous in temperate than in 
tropic climates. The claim was made that the 
small black fiy, Simulium, transmits the germ 
of pellagra, but Forbes, after a careful study of 
the development and distribution of this insect 
in Illinois, was unable to trace any relation be- 
tween the distribution of the fiy and observed 
cases of the disease. The house fiy continued 
to attract attention, and in this connection it 
is interesting to learn how far they may travel 
from their breeding places. Hodge found house, 
stable, and blue bottle flies on the crib con- 
nected with the intake of the Cleveland city 
water supply at a distance of at least six miles 
from shore, and where there were no possible 
breeding places. This would indicate that they 
may be carried at least that far by winds. 
Skinner found, in the vicinity of Philadelphia, 
that the earliest flies which appeared in the 
spring had evidently just emerged from the 
pupal cases. This is contrary to the usual 
notion that they always pass the winter in 
the imagal condition. 


Strickland, working on the larve of the 
black fly in eastern Massachusetts, found that 
there they are attacked by a parasitic fungus 
which is fatal to them and is probably re- 
sponsible for the relative scarcity of these flies 
in that section of the country. He suggested 
that it may possible to artificially cultivate 
this fungus, and by spreading it in the regions 
where the flies are numerous to infect them, 
and in that way control the pest. The brown- 
tail and ey Psy moths were reported as slowly 
working their way westward and will soon 
reach the limits of New York State. A small 
colony of gypsy moths was found in 1912 at 
Geneva, N. Y., but was reported in 1913 as 
having been entirely killed off. In Massachusetts 
a consolidation of the Federal and State work 
was effected in 1913, and A. F. Burgess was put 
in charge. Fiske reported that in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Boston there seemed to be 
a decrease in the numbers of the gypsy moths, 
but that outside the metropolitan district they 
were as numerous as ever. About 50 per cent. 
of the decrease near Boston is due to imported 
parasites. The moths live, by preference, on 
oaks, apples, gray birch, and willows, but will 
not thrive on white pine. Accordingly, owners of 
forests where direct control of the pest would 
be impossible because of the expense, are advised 
to cut their trees and reforest with white pine. 

In the vicinity of New York City, the hickory 
bark borer, Scolytus quadrispinosus, was reported 
as doing much damage. The eggs are laid 
during August, in holes cut through the bark 
into the sapwood, the larve hatching in Sep- 
tember. Local injections of gasoline into the 
holes were recommended as a practicable way of 
killing the insects. 


, ENTOMOLOGY 


As a result of several years of planning, 
an imperial bureau of entomology was founded 
in England early in 1913, having for its function 
a general survey of the noxious insects of the 
world, and the collection and codrdination of 
all available information concerning them. The 
practical results hoped for are that any British 
country may secure information as to what 
insects it is in danger of importing from other 
countries and the best measures to be employed 
against them. It also attempts to identify 
any insects of economic importance which may 
be submitted to it, and is to publish a monthly 
Review of Applied Entomology relating espe- 
cially to investigations on the control of nox- 
ious insects. Guy A. K. Marshall was director 
of the bureau, and editor of the journal. 

EPILEPSY. A possible connection between 
epilepsy and the pituitary body (a small gland 
at the base of the brain) is shown by the 
X-ray. While the gland itself cannot be photo- 
praphed, Johnston noticed decided departures 
from the normal in the bony hollow in which 
the gland rests. These changes consisted in an 
overgrowth of the anterior and posterior 
clinoidal processes, which are four bony spines 
growing from the corners of the sella turcica 
(the bed in which pituitary gland lies). In 
some cases the clinoidal process increased to 
such an extent that they covered the gland 
almost entirely. The changes just noted were 
particularly confined to epileptics who developed 
the disease between the ages of 15 and 35 years, 
the attacks beginning as mild evidences of petit 
mal and gradually increasing in severity and 
frequency. In line with these observations were 
those of Gelma, who treated cases of typical 
epilepsey with thyroid extract. It was known 
that the pituitary gland and the thyroid have a 
reciprocal influence on nutrition and growth, 
and it was possible that the administration 
of glandular extracts would prove of service 
in the treatment of certain cases of this 
disease. Gelma’s patients were cured. 

Many cases of epilepsy are undoubtedly due 
to minute or gross traumatism of the nervous 
system, as is frequently shown in operations 
on the brain. Pierret found by animal experi- 
mentation that epilepsy can be produced by 
various sorts of traumatism of the nervous 
system. He believed that in many cases of 
idiopathic epilepsy the patients had had some 
infectious disease localized in the nervous sys- 
tem, which had damaged the nerve cells and left 
behind it cicatricial areas. Later some intoxi- 
cation takes place and toxic products, actin 
on these sclerotic foci, cause convulsions, whic 
may be motor, sensory, or psychic. The 
rational treatment, therefore, is to protect 
the patient from all possible causes of 
intoxication from within or without. Some 
support for this view was found in the 18th 
annual report of the Craig Colony for Epileptics, 
Sonyea, N. Y. (1912). Notable among the path- 
ologist's findings were that a considerable per- 
centage of epileptics have various congenital de- 
formities or development defects, too diverse to 
classify; that various forms of encephalitis bear- 
ing a relation, possibly, to the infectious disease, 
are also found; that constipation or intestinal 
stasis resulting in intestinal toxemia is con- 
stantly present. Nephritie changes are present 
in a large number of cases, due, it is believed, 
to high blood-pressure and congestion during 
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attacks, it being found that albuminuria accom- 
panies these attacks. In case of death during 
or immediately following a convulsion intense 
congestion of the kidneys is always found. The 
brain atrophies of various regions as well as 
internal hydrocephalus are frequently present, 
and also meningeal adhesions and thickenings, 
but neither these nor the tumors found could be 
shown to bear any constant relation to the 
epilepsy. 

EPISCOPAL CHURCH. See PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

ERDMAN ACT. See ARBITRATION AND CON- 
CILIATION, INDUSTRIAL. 

ERITREA. An Italian colony on the Red 
Sea, covering an area estimated at 45,800 sq. 
miles and having a population of about 279,- 
000. Capital, Asmara. The important product 
ia salt, sent to southern Abyssinia, where it is 
the monetary currency. The 1910 imports were 
valued at 16,372,830 lire; exports, 7,277,865; 
transit, 3,857,351. Tonnage entered, 183,532. 
The Massaua-Asmara railway will be extended 
to Keren. Revenue (estimated) for 1910-11, 8,- 
977,750 lire (subvention, 6,350,000); expendi- 
ture, 7,223,700. A governor administers the 
colony. 

ESPERANTO. See INTERNATIONAL LAx- 
GUAGE. 

ESTRUP, JAcoB BBoNNUM SCAVENIUS. A 
Danish statesman, died Deeember 24, 1913. He 
was born in 1825; early entered public life; and 
from 1875 to 1894 was premier and minister 
of finance. In 1900 he was made a member of 
the upper house. He was for many years the 
ally of the king in defying the parliament. when 
it insisted on representatives of the people 
being appointed to cabinet offices. 

ETHICS. See PHILOSOPHY. 

ETHIOPIA. See ABYSSINIA. 

ETHNOGRAPHY. See ANTHROPOLOGY. 

ETHNOLOGY. See ANTHROPOLOGY. 

EUGENICS. That science can do much for 
the improvement of the race is the growing con- 
viction of trained scientific intelligence the 
world over. This conviction found organized 
expression in America, when, in 1910, with the 
financial assistance of Mrs. E. H. Harriman, 
John D. Rockefeller, and others, the Eugenics 
Record Office at Cold Spring Harbor, Long 
Island, N. Y., was founded, and began its work 
under the directorship of Charles B. Davenport 
—a work which thus far has been distinguished 
by its conservative scientific methods and 

arded generalizations and recommendations. 

is institution aims to be & repository and 
clearing house of eugenical knowledge, and a 
centre from which diverge a series of widespread 
investigations regarding the hereditary conse- 
quences of matings, differential fecundity, and 
the laws governing the inheritance of specific 
human traits. The ridicule and the objections 
turned against eugenics are generally directed 
at extravagant claims in which responsible eu- 
genics do not in fact indulge. The point of view 
of the eugenists was exemplified in the words of 
Major Leonard Darwin, president of the Inter- 
national Eugenics Congress of 1912—at which, 
be it said, no less than 500 delegates were pres- 
ent. At present,” declared Major Darwin, 
“the most urgent need is for more knowledge.” 

The year 1913 was marked in a general way 
by the diffusion of a right understanding of the 
methods and aims of the new science. Specifi- 
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cally, a number of facts related to the subject 
should be chronicled. In the United States, five 
States passed sterilization laws. These were 
North Dakota, Michigan, Kansas, Oregon, and 
Wisconsin. The successful practical operation 
of such laws was indicated by the strengthenin 
of existing sterilization legislation in lowa an 
California. In England and in New Zealand 
laws designed to prevent procreation in the case 
of certain classes of criminals and defectives 
were passed. Spain was notably active in eu- 
genic provisions for the care of pregnant women 
and infants. The decision to hold the 1915 In- 
ternational Eugenics Congress in New York was 
reached in 1913. John D. Rockefeller provided 
salaries for six investigators for as many insti- 
tutions caring for defective or socially inade- 
quate persons. Through the efforts of the Eu- 
genics Record Office investigations proper to it 
were, at the end of 1913, being carried on in 
twenty-nine State institutions. Lectures on 
eugenics by some competent authority—thanks 
to the generosity of Mrs. Huntington Wilson 
will be given at universities and social settle- 
ments. Notable studies, under the imprint of 
the Eugenies Record Office, have appeared: C. 
B. Davenport, The Family History Book, and 
State Laws Limiting Marriage in the Light of 
Eugenics; Harry H. Laughlin, The Eugenics Rec- 
ord Office at the End of Twenty-Seven Months’ 
Work, and The Legal... Aspects of Sterili- 
gation. A valuable recent book bearing on eu- 
genics in general is Havelock Ellis, The Task of 
Social Hygiene (New York and London, 1912). 
See also CABNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASHING- 
TON, passim; COMMISSION ON UNIFORM STATE 
Laws, and MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 
EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION. A re- 
ligious denomination which has its chief 
strength among the German-born citizens of the 
United States. Its doctorine is that of American 
Methodism, but it is modified in the direction 
of greater democracy. Communicants are 
found in nearly all parts of the northern sec- 
tion of the United States and Canada, but there 
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ing industries in large areas whose economic 
possibilities were not known five years ago. 
Studies, also, that have been and are being made 
in Alaska, such, for example, as those that were 
summarized in the report of the Alaskan rail-. 
road commission in 1913, are giving the public 
new facilities for the study of Alaskan geogra- 
phy, of the distribution of natural resources and 
the possibility of utilizing them. 

Considerable areas surrounding the headwaters 
of the Mackenzie River have thus far ap- 
peared blank on the offieial maps of British 
Columbia. This unexplored region was pene- 
trated by Frederick K. Vreeland of New York, 
in 1912, who has just published (1914) some 
description of Laurier and Trident peaks and of 
other discoveries or explorations in the main 
range of the Rocky Mountains. From the top 
of Laurier Peak (7000 feet) he obtained a fine 
view of the mountains to the north and west, of 
which he took bearings and assigned them to 
their approximate position on his map. The 
mountains are divided into two ranges by a val- 
ley about 25 miles wide containing a main 
stream, flowing south, and its tributaries. The 
eastern range is chiefly composed of limestone 
and shale and its summits are more rounded 
and lower than those of the west. The western 
range is a rugged chain of serrated peaks ex- 
tending beyond the range of vision, with several 
conspicuous snow peaks at the north. 

SOUTH AMERICA. Dr. Hamilton Rice returned 
to New York late in 1913 from his journeys 
in 1912-13 in the Amazon basin. His detailed 
account has not as yet been published, but he 
is said to have done pioneer work among some 
of the right tributaries of the Amazon, chiefl 
in the republic of Colombia. His survey wor 
embraced parts or all of the courses of the 
rivers Ariari, Guaviare, Calamar, Macaya, Ini- 
rida, Pafunaua, and  Isana. The explorer 
says that, coupled with his earlier work, his 
new observations have enabled him pretty well 
to clear up the geography of the northwest 
Amazon basin between the Guaviare, Caquetá, 


is also considerable strength in the West and and Rio Negro rivers. 


South. Missionary work is carried on chiefly 
among the Italian immigrants. There were, in 
1913, 2,110,134 communicants, 1689 churches, 
and 1003 ministers, For administrative pur- 
poses, there are twenty-four districts. The 
Sunday schools of the denomination teach about 
175,000 pupils. The Young People’s Alliance, 
connected with the church, numbers 50,000 mem- 
bers. A publishing house is maintained in 
Cleveland, O., and there are several philantrophio 
institutions and hospitals in Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, and in cities throughout the Middle 
West. The principal educational institution is 
Northwestern College, at Naperville, IIl. 

EXHIBITIONS, Anr. See PAINTING and 
SCULPTURE. 

EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGISTS, As- 
SOCIATION OF. See PSYCHOLOGY. 

EXPLORATION. (For Arctic and Antarc- 
tic exploration, see POLAB EXPLORATION.) NORTH 
AMERICA, The studies along the lines of the 
Canadian Northern and the Grand Trunk Pa- 
cifle railroads, which are adding two trans- 
continental lines to the Dominion, have greatly 
increased knowledge of the resources and poten- 
tialities of wide zones extending through the 
western part of Canada. Many settlers are now 
beginning to engage in agricultural and graz- 


Professor Isaiah Bowman of Yale University 
completed in the Central Andes, last summer, 
certain lines of investigation upon which he has 
been engaged since 1907. His field work re- 
lated chietly to the anthropogeography of the 
Puna of Atacama and the adjacent desert of 
Atacama—the influence that topography, drain- 
age, and climate have had upon the distribution 
and customs of the people. He completed the 
season's work by investigating the relations 
between the now vanished Lake Minchin and 
Lake Titicaca. 

The well-known ethnologist, Dr. Koch-Grün- 
berg, to whom general attention was first called 
by his exploration of the headwaters of the 
Rio Negro, and his careful study of the In- 
dian tribes there, has completed his two years' 
work in the eastern p of the Rio RTO 
basin and as far north as Mt. Roraima. He 
made a survey of his whole route, parts of 
which, as, for instance, the whole course of the 
Ventuari River, had never been surveyed be- 
fore. His other work included: Continuous ob- 
servations of temperature and atmospheric 
pressure; 1000 photographs and many cinemato- 
graph pictures; many phonographic records of 
native songs and music; ethnographical, botan- 
ical, and geological collections; detailed studies 
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of 21 Indian languages, some hitherto unknown; 
transcriptions of numerous texts, myths, and 
legends, and detailed notes on the customs 
and beliefs of various tribes. 

AFBICA. Captain Jacobs, of the German naval 
service, has been making researches at the large 
Lake Tanganyika and from his soundings it ap- 
pears probable, as far as our present knowledge 
extends, that this is the second deepest fresh 
water lake in the world The greatest depth he 
found was 4189 feet. Up to the time of his 
work the greatest depth discovered among the 
great lakes of Central Africa was 2625 feet. 
As the surface of Tanganyika stands 2559 
feet above sea-level, the lake must be regarded 
as occupying one of the greatest crypto-depres- 
sions, for its floor sinks to 1539 feet below 
sea-level. The deepest fresh water lake is sup- 
posed to be Lake Baikal, in Siberia, with a 
recorded sounding of 4997 feet. 

The French government is reported to have 
sent out parties in the winter of 1912-13 to 
study suggested routes for railroads across the 
Sahara to connect Algeria with Central Africa. 
The reports of these parties seem to show that 
they regard the scheme as practicable, and in- 
volving no serious difficulties. One party 
traveled southeast from  Colomb-Bechar, the 
southwestern terminus of the Algerian railroad 
system to Insala, Agades, and Lake Chad. An- 
other party branching off at Insala, went due 
south to about the latitude of Timbuktu, then 
turned east and rejoined the first route at 
Agades A third, starting from Gao, on the 
Niger, traveled northward to Silet. All the in- 
formation will be carefully studied with a view 
to evolving, if possible, a definite plan for a rail- 
road across the desert. 

Mr. L. Gentil, the well-known geologist and 
explorer of Morocco, has been commissioned by 
the French government to make economic in- 
vestigations with a view to developing that 
country’s natural resources. Geographical and 
other scientific work will also be carried on as 
far as possible. Our geographical knowledge 
of Morocco is rapidly advancing under the 
French ies 

ASIA. Captain F. M. Bailey and Captain 
Morshead of the India service were reported, at 
the end of the year, to have just returned to 
India after successfully exploring the San 
River. This river runs for hundreds of miles 
eastward through the southern part of Tibet. 
It has long been practically certain, though 
never proven, that the river was the upper part 
of the famous Brahmaputra of India. The jour- 
ney of these explorers was arduous, but they 
conclusively proved that these two rivers are 
one and the same. It is said that they found 
the reported falls, which have been the subject 
of much speculation, to be non-existent. De- 
tails of their journey have not yet been received. 

Dr. F. de Filippi and his scientific staff went 
to India in July to begin their researches in the 
western Himalaya and the Karakoram. The 
sum of $50,000 had been. raised to equip the 
party, which expects to be in the field over a 
year. Many problems concerning topography, 
geology, gravity, magnetism, meteorology, the 
various forms of radiation, etc., will be studied. 
The investigations will be carried on from 
Kashmir, over the Himalaya ranges, and through 
Baltistan and Ladakh into Chinese Turkestan. 
Among the specialists who are taking part in 
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the work are Professors Marinelli, geography; 


Dainelli, ology ; Amerio, atmospheric elec- 
tricity; Tan Venturigimori, meteorology; 
Commander Alessio, geodesy; and G. Adetti, as- 
tronomy. 


OCEANOGRAPHY. Soundings taken by Captain 
Davis, of Dr. Mawson’s Antarctic ship Aurora, 
while on his way to and from Wilkes Land in 
November and December, 1912, show that a great 
submarine bank exists to the south of Tasmania. 
For 100 miles south of that island the ocean bed 
descends steadily to 2082 fathoms, and then 
rises till it forms the crest of a ridge at least 
150 miles long. As far as is now known, the 
shallowest waters over the ridge have a depth 
of 545 fathoms, but as the ocean in adjacent 
areas east and west sinks to depths of 2450 to 
2700 fathoms, the ridge rises at least 11,000 feet 
above the ocean floor. It is thought that it may 
be a fragment of a lost continent that at one 
time connected Tasmania and Antartica. 

EXPLOSIVES. See CHEMISTRY, INDUSTRIAL. 

EXPOSITIONS. The two great events of 
the year were the celebration at Lake Erie in 
the United States and the exposition in Ghent, 
Belgium. Of these brief accounts are given 
below. 

Pot-In-Bay. This celebration had its official 
inception in 1908, when five commissioners were 
appointed by the governor of Ohio to prepare 
and carry out plans for the celebration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the battle of Lake 
Erie, of General Harrison’s campaign, and the 
ensuing century of peace between Great Britain 
and the United States. Subsequently commis- 
sioners were appointed by Pennsylvania, Michi- 
gan, Illinois, isconsin, New York, Rhode 
sland, Kentucky, Minnesota, and Louisiana. 
These, together with five commissioners from the 
United States, organized on September 10, 1910. 
Their plans included the Perry Memorial which 
was raised on a reservation of fourteen acres on 
a narrow neck of land on Put-in-Bay Island, op- 
posite Gibraltar Island, and extending north- 
ward toward Middle Bass Island. It looks out 
over Lake Erie toward West Sister Island, 
whence Perry sent his famous message to Har- 
rison. A design by J. H. Freedlander and A. D. 
Seymour, Jr, was chosen after an architectural 
competition held in Washington under the aus- 

ices of the National Commission of Fine Arts. 

t consists of a plaza rising in gradual ascent 
from the water’s edge to the level height of 
twelve feet, and 758 feet long by 461 feet wide. 
There is & Doric column in the centre 335 feet 
high from the base to the light in the tripod 
surmounting the top, which is 300 feet high with 
& spectator's gallery reached by electric eleva- 
tors from the crypt at the base. The column is 
forty-five feet in diameter and thirty-five feet at 
the top, and is built of granite. A building to 
the left is for a historical museum and contains 
a floor space of 3000 square feet, while the build- 
ing to the right is a memorial emblematic of the 
centenary of peace between Great Britain and 
the United States. 

The celebration as planned extended from 
July 6 to September 22, and consisted essentially 
of a triumphant voyage of Perry’s flagship 
Niagara, the hull of which was raised from the 
mud at Erie and refitted so that the ship pre- 
sented the same appearance as it did a century 
ago. After the exercises at Erie the Niagara, 
convoyed by a fleet of representative naval mili- 
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tia ships of the Great Lakes and the United 
States revenue cutters, pursued a long itinerary, 
ending at Put-in-Bay, September 10-11. The 
culminating event was at Put-in-Bay, where, on 
the anniversary of the battle, the memorial was 
dedicated with elaborate ceremonies presided 
over by Governor James M. Cox, and including 
an address by former President Taft. A great 
banquet was held at which there were 1000 
guests. Finally, with solemn religious services, 
participated in by representatives of the United 
States and the British Empire, the remains of 
the American and British officers killed in the 
battle of Lake Erie were disinterred from the 
burial plot on the shore of Put-in-Bay Island, 


where they have reposed for & century, and re- 


interred in the crypt of the Perry Memorial. 

SAN Francisco. Since the completion of the 
piene for the great Panama-Pacific International 
xposition (see YEAR Book, 1912, p. 216) there 
had come the construction of the main group of 
exposition buildings, all of which were to be 
completed before July 1, 1914. The Division of 
Exhibits is grouped into eleven departments, as 
follows: A, Fine Arts; B, Education; C, Social 
Economy; D, Liberal] Arts; E, Manufactures and 
Varied Industries; F, Machinery; G, Transpor- 
tation; H, Agriculture; I, Livestock; K, Horti- 
culture; and L, Mines and Metallurgy. Among 
the governments that accepted invitations to 
make official exhibits are Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, France, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Italy, Japan, 
Liberia, Mexico, Netherlands, Nicaragua, Nor- 
way, Panama, Persia, Peru, Portugal, Salvador, 
Spain, Sweden, Venezuela, and Uruguay. Also 
thirty-flve States took legislative action look- 
ing toward participation and twenty-flve chose 
sites for their State buildings. During the 
year a government commission was appointed 
to take charge of the preparation and in- 
stallation of exhibits to be shown by the va- 
rious departments and bureaus of the national 
government. The matter of congresses, associa- 
tions, societies, and conventions was being cared 
for by a bureau of conventions and societies, and 
already a large programme was arranged for. 
On January 1, 1913, the U. S. Post Office De- 
partment placed on sale a commemorative series 
of Panama-Pacific postage stamps in four de- 
nominations. 

San Drxoo. (See YEAR Books, 1911, p. 247, 
and 1912, p. 216.) The Panama-California Ex- 
osition will be held in San Diego, California, 
rom January 1 to December 31, 1915. The plan 
for the exposition embraced about 400 acres. 
All the buildings were ordered completed by 
January 1, 1914. All architecture and ensem- 
bles of architecture were in the Spanish colo- 
nial or mission style. The horticultural fea- 
tures consisted of over 130 acres of trees, shrubs, 
and vines contained in hot houses, lath houses, 
and specially constructed gardens. The horti- 
cultural exhibit itself was to be contained in the 
largest conservatory ever built, in which efforts 
were to be made to show a specimen of every 
plant known. The scope of the exposition was 
to cover the world, but with particular refer- 
ence to Mexico and Central and South America. 
Of special interest was to be the greatest and 
most complete Indian congress and ethnological 
exhibit ever arranged, representing every tribe 
of North and South America. 
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NASHVILLE. The first National Conservation 
Exposition was held in Knoxville, Tennessee, 
from September 1 to November 1, 1913. It had 
for its purpose the promotion of the highest de- 
velopment and best use of ‘he natural resources 
of the country. There were eleven large expo- 
sition buildings and a number of smaller struc- 
tures. The exhibits were divided into six gen- 
eral classes, namely: land, forests, water, wild 
animal life, minerals, and man. The exposition 
was formally opened by a wireless message from 
President Wilson, and other ceremonies. 

New ORLEANS. A Southern States Exposition 
was in course of development to be opened in 
New Orleans, Louisiana, in the autumn of 1914. 
It was to be a permanent exposition of southern 
products, not only from the Southern States, 
but from all Latin-American countries, includ- 
ing Mexico and the Central and Southern Amer- 
ican republics, and announced as its chief ob- 
ject to bind the countries of the western hemi- 
sphere in a closer commercial and social union. 
In 1913 plans and models were made, a site se- 
lected, and work begun on the grounds. 

UNITED STATES. For the celebration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of peace among Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples, & national committee was 
organized in the United States with Theodore 
Roosevelt as chairman and John A. Stewart as 
secretary, and a British committee with Earl 
Grey as president and H. S. Perris as secretary, 
together with local committees in all of the 
larger cities of the Union. The celebrations 
were to begin on December 24, 1914, the anni- 
versary of the signing of the Treaty of Ghent, 
and continue during 1915, culminating in a 
series of international congresses opening in 
New York and ending at the Panama Exposition 
in San Francisco in 1915. These congresses 
were to have for their purpose the concentra- 
tion of the peace sentiments of the world upon 
the specific accomplishments derived through 
the Third Hague Peace Conference, and with 
general reference to the peace, prosperity, and 
welfare of the peoples of the world. The spe- 
cial features of the platform proposed for per- 
petuation of peace included the following items: 
(1) International monuments, possibly of iden- 
tical design. (2) Educational features to in- 
clude the endowment of chairs of British-Amer- 
ican history; prizes for essays in schools, 
colleges, and universities; a history of the Cen- 
tury of Peace from which text books and school 
books may be prepared; and an annual peace 
day oelebration. (3) Universal commemorative 
tablets. (4) Universal religious services of 
thanksgiving, to be held on a day to be selected. 
(5) Permanent monuments. (6) The early ap- 
pointment of a preparatory committee as rec- 
ommended by The Hague Conference. (7) Cele- 
bration in Ghent, after consultation with the 
municipality. (8) An international commemo- 
rative medal. (9) An international committeo 
to be appointed with power to deal with such 
matters as may be referred to them of the sev- 
eral countries concerned. (10) An appeal for 
codperation. 

PLATTSBURG. In connection with the celebra- 
tion of the Century of Peace to be held during 
1914-15, a State commission was appointed in 
New York to arrange for the celebration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the battle of 
Plattsburg, where Commodore McDonough com- 
manded the naval forces on Lake Champlain 
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that defeated the British fleet. Francis Lynde 
Stetson was chairman of the commission. 

MANILA, The third annual carnival with an 
exposition of the agricultural, industrial, and 
commercial exhibits from the various provinces 
was held as usual in Manila during the first 
week in February (3-10), 1913. A similar ex- 
position will be held in 1914. 

GHENT. A universal and international exhi- 
bition under the patronage of the king of the 
Belgians was held in Ghent, Belgium, from 
April until October, 1913. The grounds covered 
an area of about 250 acres and included the Cit- 
adel Park. The main buildings, which were 
large and imposing, comprised a palace of horti- 
culture and of festivities, occupying a central 
site on the grounds, while the exhibits of the 
various industries were in a large palace, facing 
a wide avenue containing artistic fountains and 
flower-beds. The palace of fine arts was devoted 
to an international exhibit of paintings and 
sculptures and the important ngo exhibits 
were shown in the colonial section. hibits of 
Flemish agriculture were found in the “ Village 
Moderne," where were also the more recent in- 
ventions in agricultural labor-saving machinery. 
* Old Flanders" was an artistic reproduction of 
the architecture and other picturesque charac- 
teristics of French, Belgian, and Dutch Flan- 
ders. The flower show, which was one of the 
most attractive features of the exhibition, was 
examined by a jury of 300 of the leading horti- 
cultural experts of the world. No fewer than 
sixty congresses were held in connection with 
the exhibition, and notably one of the Feder- 
ated Societies of History and Archsology, dur- 
ing the meeting of which a monument to 
Hubert Van Eyck was unveiled. Among the 
foreign nations that sent exhibits were Great 
Britain, including New Zealand and India, Ger- 
many, France, China, Japan, Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Cuba, and Peru. There was no official 
representation by the United States, although 
Congress made an appropriation of $25,000 to 
encourage American exhibitors whose products 
were shown at Ghent. In comparison with the 
recent exhibitions in Liége in 1905 and in Brus- 
sels in 1910, that at Ghent was larger. 

Among the foreign expositions announced to 
take place were: 

Lox now. An Anglo-American exposition was 
to be held beginning October, 1914, in Shepard's 
Bush, London, under the direction of Imre Ki- 
ralfy, to celebrate the century of peace, and the 
progress of the arts, sciences, and industries of 
the United States and the British Empire. The 
Duke of Connaught was to be patron and the 
Duke of Teck was to be president. Among the 
vice-presidents for America were Nicholas M. 
Butler, Joseph H. Choate, and Abbott L. Lowell. 
The general committee was to include 19 sena- 
tors, 170 representatives, 38 governors, 45 may- 
ors, 65 representatives of commercial bodies, and 
others. At the close of the exposition it was 
proposed to send the British exhibits en masse 
to the Panama-Pacific Exposition to be held in 
San Francisco during 1915. 

PANAMA. The four hundredth anniversary of 
the discovery of the Pacific Ocean by Balboa 
was to be celebrated in Panama City by an ex- 
position to be held from January 21 to May 31, 
1914. 

MISCELLANEOUS. Other important gatherings 
during the year were: Leipzig Building and 
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Trades Exposition held in Leipzig, Germany; 
First International Cinematograph Exhibition 
held in London; All-Russia Exhibition of Arti- 
sans and Industrial Concerns held in Moscow; 
Exposition of the National Wealth of Uruguay 
held in Montevideo in February; International 
Exhibition held in Elizabethville, Katanga, Bel- 

ian Congo, from April 8 to 30; International 
Congress of Agriculture held in Ghent from 
June 8 to 13; International Congress of Agri- 
cultural Women held in Ghent from June 13 to 
15; International Congress of Home Training 
held in Ghent from June 15 to 17; Seven- 
teenth International Congress of Medicine held 
in London from August 5 to 12; National and 
International Agricultural Exhibition held in 
e from September 3 to 15; Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Industrial Motors held in 
Parma, Italy, from June to October; and  Ex- 

sition of International Hygiene held in Lima, 

eru, from November 2 to December 31. 

EXPRESS COMPANIES. See PARCEL 
Post. 

FABIAN SOCIETY. See Socrarism, Great 
Britain. 

FACTORY INVESTIGATING COMMIS- 
SION OF NEW YORK. This commission was 
created by the State legislature of 1911 and 
continued by that of 1912. Its chairman was 
Senator Robert F. Wagner; and its members 
included members of the State Assembly, 
Samuel Gompers, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor; Mary E. Drier, pres- 
ident of the Women’s Trade Union League of 
New York, and Abram I. Elkus, who acted as 
chief counsel The work of this commission 
was very extensive and many of its findings 
little short of startling. This was especially 
true of its investigations into the fire hazards 
of factories throughout the State, the em- 
ployment of children in up-State canneries, and 
n city tenements, and the night-work of 
women. It concluded its labors by recommend- 
ing thirty-two bills to the legislature. 

The most important of these bills provided 
for the reorganization of the State Department 
of Labor and for the creation of an industrial 
board. The commission held that labor legis- 
lation is of little value unless adequate govern- 
mental machinery is provided to enforce it: 
that the State Department of Labor, charged 
with protecting the health and safety of 1,500,- 
000 workers in 45,000 establishments, had failed 
completely in its most important function of 
romoting an improvement of conditions; that 
ineffectiveness of administration has been due 
largely to the detailed and rigid character of 
laws depriving the department of all discre- 
tion. It advocated the European plan of broad 
and general statutes to be applied by adminis- 
trative boards with power to make rules and 
regulations. Its bill therefore provided for an in- 
dustrial board of five persons, including the com- 
missioner of labor as chairman, with authority 
to formulate an industrial code, and rules 
and regulations supplementary to the statutes. 
These moreover could be different for different 
industries. The definite location of official re- 
sponsibility was to be achieved by making the 
commissioner, with salary of $8000, alone re- 
sponsible for the enforcement of all laws and 
rules. The first deputy commissioner, with sal- 
ary of $5000, was to have charge of the bureau 
of inspection with its four divisions—factory, 
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home work, mercantile, and industrial hygiene. 
The State was to be divided into two districts, 
each under a chief, with salary of $4000; and 
not fewer than 125 inspectors were to be pro- 
vided, their salaries to range from $1200 to 
$3500, according to grade. There were to be 
seven grades, including factory inspectors per se 
of three grades, investigators, supervising in- 
spectors speaking five foreign languages, medi- 
cal inspectors, and finally the experts consti- 
tuting the division of industrial hygiene. Spe- 
cial attention was required of inspectors as to 
the physical examination and medical supervi- 
sion of children. Moreover, by other bills 
medical inspection of all persons engaged in 
dangerous trades was authorized. The newest 
feature of the bureau of inspection was the 
division of industrial hygiene. This was to be 
composed of expert advisers and investigators 
under the direction of a physician as chief 
medical inspector at a salary of $4000; it must 
include also, at salaries of $3500, a chemical 
-ngineer, a mechanical engineer with expert 
knowledge of ventilation and accident preven- 
tion, and a civil engineer expert in building 
construction and fire prevention. The division 
of home-work inspection was also newly created 
and was deemed one of the most important on 
account of the great extent and the special 
difficulties impeding effective control of work 
in city tenements. 

In addition to the bureau of inspection the 
commission would retain in the Labor Depart- 
ment the bureau of mediation and arbitration, 
and the bureau of industries and immigration; 
and it would expand the bureau of statistics 
into the bureau of statistics and information. 
This latter bureau would have divisions of in- 
dustrial directory, industrial accidents and dis- 
eases, investigations, and printing and publi- 
cations. 

One of the most important subjects dealt 
‘with by the commission was home-work in city 
tenements. Its findings were fairly astonishing 
even to well-informed persons. They showed 
that home work is a serious blot on our indus- 
trial system; that all ordinary rules of health 
and sanitation are repeatedly violated; that the 
spread of contagious disease by home-work 
products is an ever-present menace; and that 
child labor and compulsory education laws are 
nullified by the employment of children in hun- 
‘dreds of scattered home work-shops. The com- 
mission was not optimistic as to the possibility 
of regulating home work by inspection and su- 
pervision, and pointed deflnitely to the possi- 
bility of more radical action in the future. 
It said that if proposed measures failed, 
* then all manufacturing in tenement houses 
should be prohibited in the interest of the 
home workers, of the dwellers in tenement 
houses, and of the public at large.” In its bills 
the commission provided for the immediate pro- 
hibition of the manufacture of food products, 
children’s and infants’ wearing apparel, and of 
dolls and dolls’ clothing. These - prohibitions 
were based on grounds of public health, espe- 
cially the liability of children to contagion, 
the object being to avoid the objection of un- 
constitutionality. 

Five of the bills dealt with fire prevention. 
The commission's own inquiries had confirmed 
the judgment of other expert investigators that 
there were scores of thousands of employes in 
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the State in serious danger of such catastrophes 
as the Asch building fire of 1911, and the 
Binghamton fire of 1913. The commission laid 
down two principles: (1) Every effort should 
be made to make fire impossible; (2) every em- 
ploye should have adequate opportunity to 
escape in case of fire. Its bills therefore re- 
quired numerous preventive measures, as the 
prohibition of smoking, fireproof storage for 
inflammable materials, guarding of gas-jets, 
fireproof enclosures for vertical openings be- 
tween floors, and the installation of automatic 
sprinklers in buildings over seven stories in 
height. At the same time it was provided that 
the number of employes on any floor must be 
limited to the number that can safely escape 
therefrom; that stairways be straight and not 
less than 44 inches wide; that exits be spe- 
cially safeguarded, and that fire alarm drills be 
instituted in all factories. Although these five 
bills covered a multitude of points, the indus- 
trial board was given power to amend and am- 
plify as expert knowledge warranted. 

Four bills related to the canneries, in which 
very deplorable conditions had been found. One 
of these bills was designed to prevent the fur- 
ther employment of children in sheds where 
fruits and vegetables are prepared for canning, 
such employment having been made taie by 
a ruling of a former attorney-general that such 
sheds did not come under the factory laws. 
The second limited the hours of women in can- 
neries to 60 per week, but with the provision 
that the industrial board may permit any fac- 
tory maintaining high-grade working conditions 
to employ women more than 60 hours per week. 
The third bill made it a crime to falsify factory 
time books. The fourth gave the Labor De- 
partment power to require factory labor camps 
to be so maintained as to provide adequate fam- 
ily privacy, anå healthful sanitation. 

The commission inquired also into the sub- 
ject of industrial accidents. It found that in 
one year 51,000 accidents were reported to the 
Department of Labor from factories alone, and 
that 167 of these had been fatal. Its findings 
included many cases of indifference on the part 
of employers and carelessness on the part of 
workers. So also with reference to occupational 

oisonings and diseases. In some factories mak- 
ing paris green, carbonate of lead, lead batteries, 
and similar products, little or no precautions 
were found to protect the workers and the lat- 
ter were found working with bare hands and 
without respirators. As a result, the commis- 
sion discovered many cases of acute and 
chronic lead poisoning. In foundries and chem- 
ical factories workers were found exposed now 
to almost intolerable heat and now to sudden 
drafts, thus being predisposed to consumption. 
The commission would remedy such conditions 
not only by the rulings of the industrial board, 
but by a systematic campaign of education by 
means of lectures and bulletins. See also CHILD 
LABOR and SWEATING. 

FAILURES, BUSINESS. 
VIEW. 

FALKLAND ISLANDS. ^A group of south 
Atlantic islands. A British colony. East Falk- 
land has an area of 3000 square miles; West 
Falkland, 2300; there are besides about 100 
smaller islands totaling 1200 square miles. 
Population in 1911, including the dependency 
of South Georgia, 3275. The entire acreage 
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is devoted to sheep grazing. At the end of 
1911 there were 711,367 sheep, 7800 cattle, 3500 
horses, 60 swine. The whaling industry in the 
dependencies was productive in 1911 of about 
238,490 barrels of oil. Imports 1911, £93,913 
(£94,294 in 1910); exports, £471,156 (£308,- 
930). Shipping entered and cleared, 315,278 
tons. Revenue 1911, £35,349 (£26,773 in 
1910) ; expenditure, £22,460 (£17,405). Stanl 
(905 innabitants) is the only town. Sout 
Georgia, the South Shetlands, Graham's Land, 
the South Orkneys, and the Sandwich group are 
dependencies. The colony is d PPO E and 
has no debt. Governor, 1913, W. L. Allardyce, 
appointed 1909. 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA. 
An organization which held its first meeting in 


Philadelphia in 1908, and was largely the culmi- . 


nation of previous voluntary federative move- 
ments, the chief of which had been the Evan- 
lical Alliance and the National Federation of 
hurches and Christian Workers. The impor- 
tant preliminary work leading up to the or- 
ganization was accomplished by the Interchurch 
Conference on Federation, held in New York 
City in 1905—a body composed of official dele- 
gates of thirty denominations, convened through 
the initiative of the National Federation of 
Churches and Christian Workers. This confer- 
ence adopted the constitution of the Federal 
Council, and transmitted it to the various de- 
nominations with the understanding that ap- 
proval of two-thirds of them would give it full 
effect. This approval was secured early in 
1908. The or undertaken by the council is 
indicated by the titles of its commissions. 
These are as follows: State and local federa- 
tions, foreign missions, home missions, reli- 
gious education, social service, evangelism, 
amily life, Sunday observance, temperance, 
and peace and arbitration. One of the impor- 
tant results of the work during the first four 
years has been the development of a more inti- 
mate acquaintance and a better understanding 
between the great bodies in the council, through 
working together and through the larger view 
which each has gained of the other’s work by 
means of this mutual relation. The second 
uadrennial meeting of the council was held 
in Chicago, III., in ember, 1912. Among the 
subjects upon which reports have been made 
by the various commissions are the following: 
* The Country Church," by Charles O. Gill and 
Gifford Pinchot; “Continuous Toil and Contin- 
uous Toilers,” Rev. C. S. Macfarland; and “ The 
Church and Modern Industry.” Reports have 
been made also on industrial subjects in sev- 
eral communities. The council in 1913 under- 
took the compilation of religious statiatics un- 
der the supervision of Dr. H. K. Carrolf. (See 
RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. ) 3 
The denominations affiliated with the Federal 
Council are as follows: The Baptist Churches; 
(North), the National Baptist Convention Ycol- 
ored), the Free Baptist Churches, the Christian 
Church, the Congregational Churches, the Dis- 
ciples of Christ, the Friends, the German Evan- 
gelical Synod (the Evangelical Association), the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church (General Synod) 
the Mennonite Chureh, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the Methodist Episcopal Church 
(South), the African M. E. Church, the African 
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America, the Methodist Protestant Church, the 
Moravian Church, the Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S. A, the Presbyterian Church in 
U. S. (South), the Primitive Methodist Church, 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, the Re- 
formed Church in America, the  Reformed 
Church in United States, the Reformed Epis- 
copal Church, the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church (General Synod), the Seventh Day 
Baptist Church, the United Brethren Church, 
the United Evangelical Church, the United 
Presbyterian Church, and the Welsh Presby- 
terian Church. The national office is in New 
York City. 

FEDERATED MALAY STATES, THE. A 
British Malaysian protectorate composed of four 
states, as follows: 


Area Pop. Imps.* Exps.* 
Sq. m. 191 1911 1911 
Perak ....... 7,800 494.057 29,349,243 65,535,590 
Selangor 3,156 294,085 30, 196,834 47,433,952 
Negri Sembi- 
A 2.550 130,199 4. 708, 194 8,420,746 
Pahang ...... 14,000 118,708 2,277,768 4, 890,639 
'Total....... 27,506 1,036,999 66,532,039 116,280,927 


*In Straits Settlements dollars (1 88 8 
$0.56776). 


Length of railways operated by the Federated 
Malay States railways in the Straits Settle- 
ments and the Federated Malay States, 559 
miles, with 120% additional miles in the state 
of Johore. The main line extends from Prai (on 
the mainland opposite Penang) to Johore 
Bharu (opposite Singapore). Connection is 
made by ferry at each end. "There are branch 
lines to Port Weld, Teluk Anson, Tronoh Mines, 
Batu Caves, Port Swettenham, Port Dickson, 
Kuala Pilah, Malacca, Triang, and Semantan. 
The Eaet Coast Railway, connecting with the 
Siam railways near Kota Bharn, had reached 
Tembling, and its extension was still in prog- 
ress, while the West Coast line was completed 
to the frontier at Perlis. The Pandanga-Baru 
line was open to Rapur, and a new line through 
the province of Wellesley and Kedah to the 
river Munda was under construction. The 
government had purchased the Singapore Rail- 
way and a small railway from Penang Town to 
Penang Hills was being made. Tin and rubber 
are the principal sources of wealth. Some gold 
is mined. Agricultural products include rice, 
gambier, pepper, coconuts, etc. Total revenue 
(1911), 35,050,544 dollars; expenditures, 25, 
202,749 dollars. The capital is Kuala Lumpur. 
High commissioner, (1913), Sir Arthur Young. 
See articles on the separate states. 

FEDERATION OF LABOR, AMERICAN. See 
LABOR, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF. 

FEMINISM. This term, originally French 
and only recently adopted into English, is ap- 

lied to the theories that animate and support 
he movement of woman toward freedom, per- 
sonal, political, and economic, and impel her to 
seek the opportunity for development and the 
full exercise of faculties in every fleld of human 
activity. From this point of view feminism 
may be regarded merely as humanism, which is 
being extended more slowly and with greater 
difficulty to women than to men, on account of 
the limitations imposed by tradition, customary 
habits of thought, and social institutions in- 
herited from the past. Women in their strug- 
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hindrances which men in a similar position had 
to conquer, and in addition to this, they find in 
their path a vast number of special obstacles 
which are due not only to prejudice but to the 
inherent difficulties of their situation, their 
physical disabilities, temporary or permanent, 
the burden of child-bearing and -rearing, and a 
social system in the formation of which little 
thought was taken toward adapting it to the 
free activity of women as well as of men. 
Although feminism as the individual aspira- 
tion toward greater freedom and development 
for women has found expression in all periods 
of history, it is only in the last two centuries 
that it has assumed the character of an organ- 


ized movement, inspired by a democratic ideal. 


and supported by a body of social theory. The 
feminism of to-day has its roots in the demo- 
cratic awakening which was inspired by the 
writings of Locke, Voltaire, Rousseau, and 
other philosophers of the eighteenth century, 
who elevated the ideas of rationalism, individ- 
ual liberty, and the brotherhood of man, and 
dethroned the old shiboleths of tradition, au- 
thority, and social inequality. Humanism, or 
the discovery of man as man, found its first 
free and full expression in these philosophera. 
And it was inevitable that the same theory 
would by its own logic sooner or later be ex- 
tended to women. Not less important, how- 
ever, for the emancipation of women than this 
spiritual change, was the economic transforma- 
tion of society at the end of the eighteenth 
century through the introduction of machinery, 
the consequent development of the factory sys- 
tem, the introduction of steam and electric 
power, and of means of rapid communication, 
steamboats, railways, telegraphs. Through this 
industrial revolution women were taken out of 
the home and used in vast numbers in factories, 
shops, and stores, while the woman in the home 
surrendered most of the productive and eco- 
nomic functions that she had hitherto exer- 
cised to the new forces of factory production. 
Gradually a new economic world has developed 
for both men and women outside of the home, 
and has made them loose economic units bound 
less closely by tradition and social ties; while 
those women who have remained in the home 
begin to feel the lack of occupation and the 
parasitic position to which this new economic 
order has reduced them. Such is the feminism 
of to-day, drawing its strength mainly from 
these two sources, the liberalism of the eight- 
eenth century and the economic philosophy of 
the nineteenth, and combining them into a new 
social philosophy which demands freer oppor- 
tunity for all human beings as such, the fullest 
possible expression for the nowers of the indi- 
vidual, and the social functioning of his facul- 
ties in their highest efficiency. 

The feminist movement has often, though 
erroneously, been identified with the Socialist 
movement. The latter is based on the idea of 
a struggle of economically exploited classes for 
economic justice, whereas feminism includes 
many other currents, political, social, and cul- 
tural, as well as economic, and is a sex rather 
than a class phenomenon. In the case of the 
overworked and underpaid workingwoman, 
however, the economic question is of prime im- 
portance, and the Socialist, rather than the 
feminist, movement, the solvent. The feminist 
movement is not at present a well-organized 
movement as a whole, like certain other great 
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social movements, but it finds expression in 
many kinds of organized and unorganized effort, 
which are working for various practical re- 
forms, especially for women, and with the same 
ultimate end in view—full freedom of expres- 
sion and development for both sexes. 

THE UNITED STATES. Feminists here have 
concentrated their attention on the attainment 
of the suffrage, and with great success (see 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE). They have already se- 
cured many of the things which European fem- 
inists are still striving for: full educational 
opportunities, admission to the bar in almost 
all States, permission to practice medicine, a 
fair approach to equality before the law in 
most States, and wide economic opportunities, 
the majority of gainful occupations being open 
to women. Outside of the suffrage, therefore, 
their demands have recently concentrated 
around the still further widening of economic 
opportunity, the abolition of all sex distinc- 
tions in economic and professional life, equal 

ay for equal work, higher professional train- 
ing, and the right of women to a profession as 
well as to wifehood and motherhood. On this 
last point the struggle with the New York 
board of education over the right of married 
women and mothers to teach was highly signifi- 
cant. Two teachers who married were dis- 
missed after the birth of children, and, in the 
case of Mrs. Peixotto, which was made a test 
case before the Supreme Court of the State, the 
appeal for reinstatement met with an adverse 
decision. An inquiry was made by the board 
of education into the efficiency of married 
teachers in general, with favorable results for 
the married teachers. A society called the 
League for the Civic Service of Women was 
formed in February, 1913, to arouse public 
opinion on the question, and mass-meetings 
were held. A Women’s Civil Service League 
has also been formed to advocate equality of 
opportunity in the civil service for women and 
men. In several cities a movement is on foot 
for the appointment of women to the police 
force, and a struggle has taken place in New 
York City for the apport of women as 
fire inspectors. The bureau of social hygiene, 
established in the winter of 1911, under the 
chairmanship of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., haa 
issued two volumes of a series on modern pros- 
titution. An extraordinary wave of interest in 
this question spread over the country during 
1913. The success, financial as well as moral, 
of the production of Brieux’s Damaged Goods 
was the prelude to a large number of other 
plays and 5 films dealing with the 
white slave traffic. General interest has also 
been aroused for the proposal of the teaching of 
sex hygiene to children in the schools, although 
it has met with violént opposition where—as 
in Chicago, for instance—attempts were made 
to put it into practical operation. 

GREAT BRITAIN. The suffrage agitation has 
here, also, attracted the energy of most fem- 
inists. The report of the royal commission on 
divorce, two members of which were women, 
Lady Frances Balfour and Mrs. H. J. Tennent, 
recommended that the present privileged posi- 
tion of the husband in the divorce court should 
be abolished, and that adultery should be a suf- 
ficient cause for divorce in both cases.  Fur- 
ther, the number of causes was recommended to 
be increased, and to include, in addition to adul- 
tery, desertion, cruelty, hopeless insanity, in- 
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curable drunkenness, and imprisonment under 
a commuted death sentence. Finally a less 
costly method of divorce than the present one 
was urged. England also was affected by the 
wave of indignation over revelations with re- 
gard to the white slave traffic. 

In England, as in the United States, the 
teaching profession shows the decided tendency 
to fall into the hands of women. Women are 
also university professors, but are not yet ad- 
mitted to theological schools nor to the bar, 
though they may study law and take the exam- 
inations. In January, 1913, by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, the council of the English bar re- 
jected a proposal to admit women to the bar. 
English women are not yet granted degrees, al- 
though they are allowed to study and take the 
higher examinations at the old universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. In the newer universi- 
ties in the cities they are admitted on the same 
basis as men. They have been admitted to the 
medical profession after a heated struggle. In 
this field the last year was marked by the found- 
ing of the South-London Hospital for Women, 
erected at a cost of $200,000, and manned ” 
and managed entirely by women. Two women 
now sit on the royal commission to inquire into 
civil service appointments. Women are very 
widely employed as factory inspectors, inspec- 
tors of schools and prisons, probation officers, 
and in various offices under the local govern- 
ment board and other public bodies. Among 
working women Miss Mary McArthur, secretary 
of the Women's Trade Union League, reports 
300,000 organized working girls out of a total 
of five million of women and girls engaged in 
industrial occupations. Women do not benefit 
by & minimum-wage provision as do miners 
among men, though they are somewhat protected 
in the sweated trades; and they do not benefit 
by the fair-wages clause in the municipal serv- 
ice. The position of the English woman before 
the law is still very unequal. The feminist is 
demanding equal rights of the mother over her 
children, economic independence of the married 
woman, the raising of the age of consent above 
16, and legal equality of sexes in inheritance 
and legal contracts. 

GERMANY. The suffrage movement has been 
of less importance in Germany because of 
peculiar political conditions. The Socialist 
movement has attracted much of the energy 
of the feminists. Outside these two fields fem- 
inism has taken the form of a general economic 
advance. In municipal offices, such as poor re- 
lief, care of orphans, housing inspection, school 
administration, the number of women employed 
has grown from 12,000 to 19,000 in the interval 
1910 to 1913. This public service demands 4% 
special training, which is now supplied by so- 
cial women’s schools organized by women. The 
economic demand for women’s labor is increas- 
ing every year, and also the number of married 
working women. The large 9 of the last 
census are far exceeded by those of the last 
year. Vocational training for the girls of the 
lower classes was promoted in this year by the 
general operation of the obligatory industrial 
continuation schools for girls. The govern- 
ment memorandum on the subject lays down 
the principle that the education of the female 
working population must be taken as systemati- 
cally in hand as that of the male. In the handi- 
crafts the position of women has been improved 
by the opening of public training and investi- 
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gation. Accompanying this increased indus- 
trial activity, there has been a decline in the 
birth-rate which has created anxiety in some 
quarters. A woman’s bank has been estab- 
Ished exclusively for women, with a capital of 
about a million marks, and the avowed inten- 
tion of strengthening the financial influence of 
women. 

FRANCE. In France, original home of the 
feminist movement, the religious and social in- 
fluences have restricted the advance of women. 
French women are active in business, have al- 
ways had good educational opportunities, and 
have entered most occupations. The decoration 
of the Legion of Honor was conferred on sev- 
eral women, including Madame Sarah . Bern- 
hardt. Madame Curie, the discoverer of ra- 
dium, holds the chair of physics at the Sor- 
bonne. Feminists in France have now to strug- 
gle against „ prostitution and the 
low legal position of women, although they were 
recently given full right to their own earnings,: 
free from the control of the father for their 
children, legitimate or illegitimate. 

COUNTRIES. In addition to the politi- 
cal gains made in Denmark and Norway, the 
women of the latter country have secured equal 

ay with men in the postal service. In the 

lavonic countries, Bulgaria, Servia, and Ru- 
mania, the position of women is influenced by 
Mohammedan ideas, and the movement for 
their emancipation is working with the Social- 
ist movement. In Servia, however, the women's 
club movement is widely spread and now in- 
cludes 20,000 members. The condition of the 
working women in these countries is very bad. 
In Turkey a period of reaction has set in after 
the temporary freedom accorded to women at 
the time of the revolütion, when they walked 
about without the veil and held public meet- 
ings. But the progressive women are not ceas- 
ing their efforts. In 1913 a new women's paper 
was established, the first in Turkey. In Japan 
the women are in no position of equality with 
the men, though they are engaged in industry 
in even greater numbers than men. Women 
have educational opportunities and are admit- 
ted to the practice of medicine and pharmacy. 
There are many Japanese women authors. Re- 
cently a new women’s society was founded— 
the Society of the Truly New Women—in ad- 
dition to two already existing similar organi- 
zations. 

In China during the revolution the women 
formed “dare to die clubs”; smuggled in am- 
munition; fought the soldiers; and mounted 
the scaffold. The revolutionary clubs were 
later converted into suffrage clubs. The awak- 
ening of women in China to social and political 
interests has been indeed astonishing. 

FENCING. The twentieth annual intercol- 
legiate fencing tournament was won by Colum- 
bia. Cornell was second, and Pennsylvania 
third. The standing of the various teams en- 
tered was: Columbia won 27 bouts, lost 9; 
Cornell won 19, lost 17; Pennsylvania won 18, 
lost 18; U. S. Naval Academy won 18, lost 20; 
Harvard won 10, lost 26. In dual matches 
the U. S. Naval Academy defeated Columbia 
5-4, and Pennsylvania 7-2. The U. S. Naval 
Academy was defeated by the New York 
Fencers' Club 2-7, and by Cornell 4-5. Colum- 
bia defeated Yale 5-4. Cornell 6-3, Pennsylvania 
5-4, and Williams 7-2. 

In the national championships held by the 
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American Fencers’ League, P. J. Meylan of the 
Fencers’ Club of New York, won with the foils, 
A. E. Sauer with the dueling swords, and A. 
G. Anderson of the New York A. C., with the 
sabres. The women's championship with the 
foils was won by Mrs. W. Dewar. 

FERRIS, Dn. 'ALBERT WARREN. See SARA- 
TOGA SPRINGS. 


FERTILIZERS. It was reliably estimated 
that the world’s consumption of commercial fer- 
tilizers by 1913 had reached a value of over 
$400,000,000 per annum. The use of fertilizers 
was very uneven in different parts of the 
world, but it seemed quite ciear that those coun- 
tries having the most intensive agriculture used 
fertilizers most freely. Thus Belgium, which was 
especially noted for its intensive farming, used 
on the average over 178 pounds of fertilizer per 
acre of cultivated area; Germany and the Neth- 
erlands 89 to 178 unds; Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Denmark, Switzerland, and Aus- 
tralia 45 to 89 pounds; Ireland, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Spain, Portugal, Norway, Sweden, Japan, 
New Zealand, Tunis, Algeria, and the Dutch 
East Indies 9 to 45 pounds. Other countries 
except the United States consumed less than 9 
pounds. The consumption in the United States 
varied widely in different sections. Itwas largest 
in the Southern States, where it varied from 
45 to 89 pounds per acre of cultivated area. 
In the Northwestern States it varied from 9 to 
45 pounds per acre, while in the rest of the 
country it averaged less than 9 pounds per acre. 
An organized movement to increase the use of 
fertilizers in the western United States devel- 
oped decided strength during the year 1913. 
This movement was fostered largely by fertilizer 
manufacturers and allied interests. 

The International Agricultural Institute at 
Rome estimated that the world used in 1911, 
the latest year for which complete statistics are 
available for this Year Book, 5,668,000 metric 
tons (2204.6 pounds each) of natural phosphate 
(mainly in the manufacture of superphos- 
phates), 9,604,000 tons of superphosphate, 3,- 
263,000 tons of Thomas slag, 3,240,000 tons of 
potash salts (equal to pure potash 848,400 
tons), 2,313,450 tons of sodium nitrate, 1,050,- 
000 tons of ammonium sulphate and 100,000 
tons of synthetic nitrogen compounds. The in- 
stitute recorded data for production and con- 
sumption of chemical fertilizers in over 60 dif- 
ferent countries, including not only all the lead- 
ing countries of the world agriculturally, but 
also a large proportion of those in which agri- 
culture was less advanced. The most rapid ad- 
vances in the use of fertilizers were recorded 
in some of the countries which had adopted the 
practice of applying commercial fertilizers at a 
comparatively recent date. Thus, Japan, which 
only a few years before had depended largely 
upon fish fertilizers, oil cakes, green manures, 
night soil, and various wastes and by-products 
to maintain the fertility of the soil, was re- 
ported to be using fertilizers to the value of 
$40,000,000 annually. Japan had become not 
only a large importer of fertilizing materials, 
particularly superphosphates, sodium nitrate, 
and ammonium sulphate, but was also rapidly 
developing & domestic fertilizer industry. Other 
countries which showed especially rapid increase 
in the use of fertilizers were Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, Russia, Tunis, Algeria, Australia, New 
Zealand, Chile, Uruguay, and Argentina. The 
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Central and South American states as a rule 
used small amounts of fertilizers. 

Nitrogen. The Chilean nitrate deposits con- 
tinued to be the chief source of nitrogen in fer- 
tilizers. Despite alarming reports to the con- 
trary it seemed quite certain from recent careful 
surveys of the situation that these deposits were 
capable of suppling the needs of the world for 
many decades to come. The representative of 
the Chilean nitrate interests in the United 
States asserted that ''there are probably, in 
round numbers, 1,000,000,000 tons of nitrate in 
the deposits of Chile, and, without doubt, large 
supplies also exisb on lands but incom- 
pletely prospected. The surveyed and certified 
tonnage opened up at the present time ready 
for extracting is fully 250,000,000 tons.” Nev- 
ertheless, the manufacture of synthetic nitrogen 
compounds from the air was being developed 
with unabated activity, although reliable sta- 
tistics of the production of these compounds 
were difficult to obtain. 

The production of cyanamid in 1913 was esti- 
mated at 225,000 tons, consumed in the main 
as follows: United States 48,000 tons, Norway 
and Sweden 60,000 tons, Germany 40,000 tons, 
Italy 30,000 tons, Switzerland 10,000 tons, 
France and Japan 7500 tons each. Factories 
or the manufacture of cyanamid were in opera- 
tion in Norway, Sweden, Italy, Switzerland, 
Germany, France, Japan, and Canada, and 
others were projected. The American factory 
(Niagara Falls, Ontario) when completed was 
to have a capacity of 50,000 tons per annum. 
The use of cyanamid in mixed fertilizers was 
increasing, although it had been found that it 
must be used with caution for this purpose since 
in mixtures with superphosphate it reduced the 
availability of the phosphoric acid. 

The production of calcium nitrate, which was 
made principally at Notodden, Norway, was esti- 
mated at 140,000 metric tons for 1910. A re- 
cent development of this industry was the con- 
version of calcium nitrate into sodium and 
ammonium nitrates for agricultural purposes. 
Commercial application of processes for the 
manufacture of synthetic ammonia was also be- 
ing made and the aluminum nitrid process was 
perfected but not tried on a commercial scale. 

The increase in the production and consump- 
tion of ammonium sulphate continued unabated. 
The world’s output in 1912 was: Germany, 
465,000 metric tons; United Kingdom, 379,000 
tons; United States, 155,000 tons; France, 68,- 
500 tons; Belgium, 49,500 tons; other countries, 
170,000 tons; making a total of 1,287,000 tons. 
The consumption in the United States was 215,- 
000 tons. Germany's continued supremacy in 
production was attributed to the increasing use 
of by-products of coke ovens and producer gas 
plants in that country. 

Few probably realized the extent and possi- 
bilities of the use of fish fertilizers. A recent 
consular and trade report showed that from 
60,000 to 70,000 tons of fish fertilizer was pro- 
duced on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts of the 
United States and about 3000 tons on the Pa- 
cific Coast, largely (about three-fifths) in 
Alaska. The Pacific Coast product was mainl 
used in Hawaii. A considerable amount of fis 
scrap was imported into the United States from 
Norway. 

Slaughterhouse refuse (tankage and dried 
blood) was another impotrant source of nitro- 
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genous fertilizer. It was estimated that the pro- 
uction of tankage in the United States in 1912 
was about 100,000 tons, of dried blood 37,700 
tons. In this case as in that of the fish fertil- 
izer there was a very large waste which might 
have been profitably utilized. 

PHOSPHATES. The world's production of phos- 
phate in 1912 was about 6,000,000 metric tons, 
the principal producers being the United States, 
2,973,332 long tons; Tunis, 1,650,000 metric 
tons; Algeria, 380,000 metric tons; France, 300,- 
000 metric tons; Christmas, Ocean, and Naura 
islands, 450,000 metric tons; and Belgium, 120,- 
000 metric tons. There was an increase in the 
phosphate mined in the United States, but a 
slight decrease in that marketed in 1912 as 
compared with the previous year. Florida pro- 
duced 81 per cent. of the entire output of the 
United States, Tennessee 14.2 per cent. The 
United States exported 1,206,520 long tons of 
phosphate in 1012. Since the beginning of phos- 
phate mining in South Carolina, in 1867, the 
marketed output of the United States had been 
42,600,000 long tons, valued at $174,000,000. 
The imports of phosphatic materials by the 
United States in 1912 included bone dust, bone 
charcoal, bone ash, etc., 117,717 long tons, crude 
phosphate 28,821 tons, eae pns slag 12,596 
tons, besides small amounts of apatite and phos- 
phatic guanos. See PHOSPHATE Rock. 

The world’s production of Thomas (phos- 
phatic) slag now exceeds 3,500,000 tons, two- 
thirds of the total output being produced in 
Germany. Although there was recently a 
considerable increase in the direct use of fine- 
ground crude phosphate as a fertilizer, by far 
the greater part of the output was still con- 
verted into superphosphate. There was a notable 
development of manufacture of woe hate 
during the past year in Russia, Japan, Tunis, 
and Algeria. 

PotasH. Notwithstanding the very active 
search in the United States and in Etrope for 
other commercial sources of potash, none had 
yet been found which seriously menaced the 
supremacy of the German potash deposits. Fur- 
ther exploitations recently made but tended to 
confirm the former view that these deposits were 
practically inexhaustible. The sinking of potash 
mines in Germany rapidly increased despite 
the potash law, which was designed to limit and 
control the output. The number of mines in- 
creased from 50 to about 300 since the law went 
into effect. The product mined in 1912 was 
statedto have been worth about $15,000,000, 
and was probably increased $3,500,000 in 1913. 
The guaranteeing of a production quota at a 
fixed price, as was done in the potash law, ap- 
parently had simply operated to rapidly increase 
the number of new mines at the expense of the 
business of the old. 

The investigations of brines and salt deposits 
of the United States, which were actively con- 
tinued during the year 1913, had not revealed 
any other supplies of great commercial signifi- 
cance. There was some development on a small 
scale of the extraction of potash salts from the 
Pacific Coast kelps and considerable study was 
made of the possibilities of utilizing alunite, 
feldspars, and other potash minerals as sources 
of potash. It was the opinion of those who had 
most carefully investigated the subject that such 
of these sources of potash as were already 
known to exist in the United States could be 
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exploited commercially at a profit and were ca- 
pable of supplying the present and prospective 
needs of the country. It was maintained that 
a high-grade potassium chloride could be ob- 
tained from kelp with as little difficulty as 
from crude German potash salts, and at a cost 
that made extraction commercially practicable. 
The dried kelps of the Pacific Coast had been 
shown to contain from 20 to 35 per cent., or 
even more, of potassium chloride, and had been 
dcmonstrated to be very efficient fertilizers in 
this form. 


LITERATURE. The most notable contributions 
to the literature of fertilizers during the year 
were: A bulletin of the International Institute 
of Agriculture at Rome, on the production and 
consumption of chemical fertilizer in the world; 
a book, Farm Manures, by C. E. Thorne, direc- 
tor of the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 
(New York, 1913); and another book, Manures 
and Fertilizers (New York, 1913), by H. J. 
Wheeler, formerly director of the Rhode Island 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

FICTION. See FRENCH LITERATURE; GEBR- 
MAN LITERATURE; and LITERATURE, ENGLISH 
AND AMERICAN. 


FIELD, STEPHEN DUDLEY. An American in- 
ventor, died May 18, 1913. He was born in 
Stockbridge, Mass., in 1846, and was the son of 
Jonathan Edward Fields, who was a brother 
of Cryus W. Field and David Dudley Field. 
He received an academic education His in- 
terest from his earliest years had been in 
mechanics and in 1874 he invented the multiple 
call district telegraph box. Four years later 
he perfected the electric elevator, and in the 
year PIDE built the first trolley ear, 
capable of holding two people. The possibility 
of the trolley car as a means of transportation 
was not taken seriously at that time and when 
Mr. Field exhibited his trolley system at a 
business exposition in Chicago, it excited more 
amusement than interest. Ten years later, 
however, other inventors took up his ideas and 
began to inv.nt improvements. Mr. Field sold 
his rights to the General Electric Company 
and the Westinghouse Company in 1896 to 
avoid the expense of litigation, as suits had 
been threatened by several persons in an effort 
to establish their claims to his invention. In 
1880, soon after he had invented the trolley 
car, he made the first application of dynamo 
machines in telegraphy. Previous to this the 
electricity was stored in batteries which were 
cumbersome and expensive. In 1884 he invented 
the stock ticker. His last important inven- 
tion was made in 1909. This was a cable 
quadruplex which permits four messages to be 
sent over a cable wire at the same time. 
Altogether he invented over 200 devices. 

FIJI ISLANDS. A group of from 200 to 
250 islands, rocks. and inlets in the south 
Pacific; a British crown colony. Including the 
dependency of Rotumah (14 square miles), 
the total area is 7435 square miles (Viti Levu, 
4112; Vanua Levu, 2432; Taviuni, 217; Kadavu, 
124; Koro, 58; Gau, 45; Ovalau, 43). Popu- 
lation (1911), 139,541 (80,008 males, 59.533 
females); of whom 87,096 were Fijians, 40,- 
286 Indians, 3707 Europeans, 2401 half-castes, 
217 Rotumans; etc. apital, Suva. Sugar, 
copra, and fruits are the chief products and 
exports. Exports of sugar in 1911, £797,274; 
copra, £294,245; fruits, £151,667. Total im- 
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ports in 1911, £957,079 (£870,120 in 1910); 
exports, £1,276,207 (£1,005,818). Revenue and 
expenditure 


in 1911, £240,305 (£211,952 in 
1910) and £265,347 (£236,661). Shipping 
entered and cleared, 584,835 tons. Australia, 


New Zealand, and Canada receive the majority 
of the trade. Governor, 1913, Sir Ernest Bick- 
ham Sweet-Escott (July, 1912). 

FILTRATION. See WATER PURIFICATION. 

FINANCE. See sections so entitled under 
various countries, and under the States of the 
United States. See also FINANCIAL REVIEW. 

FINANCIAL REVIEW. The following ar- 
ticle gives a general summary of business con- 
ditions during the year. Other articles related 
to topics here discussed are the following: 
BANES AND BANKING; NATIONAL BANKS; STATE 
BANES; LOAN AND TRUST COMPANIES; SAVINGS 
BANKS; PosTAL SAVINGS BANKS; PRICES; 
TARIFF; TRUSTS; INSURANCE; AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT. See also LABOR and various articles 
there referred to. 

GENERAL CoNwprTIoNS. Following the panic 
of 1907 there was slow recovery in 1908 
and marked revival of trade in 1909, accom- 
panied by decided increases in stock market 
values. In 1910 this improvement received 
a marked check, and the year 1911 was one of 
caution and restraint. In 1912, however, the 
crops were large, pig-iron production exceeded 
al} previous records, steel prices advanced, the 
unfilled orders of the United States Steel Cor- 

ration rose from 5,084,000 tons in June to 

932,000 tons on December 31, railroad earn- 
ings gained substantially both in gross and net, 
bank clearings and building operations showed 
great gains, foreign trade increased 16 per cent. 
over 1911, and during the first nine months 
security prices rose considerably. 


The trade recession which brought on the 
decline of stock values in the fourth quarter 
of 1912 created a somewhat pessimistic busi- 
ness outlook, which prevailed during a large 
part of 1913. While it was not distinctly a 
ear of depression, conditions were somewhat 
ess favorable than in 1912, and it was not a 
year of genuine prosperity. The total output 
of pig iron was about 31,000,000 tons, or 4.5 
per cent. greater than the previous maximum 
in 1912. Production during the later months, 
however, declined. In the steel industry a 
climax was reached toward the end of 1912, 
when the steel corporation was running at 95 

r cent. of its capacity. During the year, 
owever, its unfilled orders declined from the 
great maximum noted above to 4,396,000 tons, 
December 1. Moreover, prices declined from 
$27.50 for steel billets in January to $20.50 in 
November. In December, little more than a 
half of the 'ful manufacfuring capacity of 
the steel industry was employed. Thousands 
of men were out of work. Nevertheless the 
corporation’s net earnings were very great. 
They had reached $35,185,000 in the fourth 
quae of 1912; they were $34,426,000 in the 
rst quarter of 1913; $41,219,000 in the second 
quarter; and $38,450,000 in the third quarter. 
The volume of railroad traffic was large, gross 
earnings increased 6 per cent. over 1912; but 
on account of increased costs of operation, 
especially increased wages (see ARBITRATION AND 
CONCILIATION, INDUSTRIAL), net earnings de- 
clined slightly. Foreign trade for the first 
eleven months showed a total of $3,859,758,000, 
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or 1.23 per cent. over the same period in 1912. 
Exports were 4.76 greater while imports were 
3.33 per cent. less than in 1911. The excess 
of exports amounted to $642,100,000, or nearly 
one-third more than in the first eleven months 
of 1912. Bank clearings were somewhat smaller 
than in 1912, but this was explained entirely 
by the decline in speculation at New York. 
Commercial failures showed a very marked in- 
crease. National bank loans were slightly 
greater than in the preceding year. Building 
decreased in amount. Prices of securities de- 
clined, active stocks showing losses of more 
than 10 points, while standard bonds declined 
from two to five points. Immigration was 
greater than in any recent year. 

BLur-SKY Laws. During 1913 a great 
many States, following the lead of Kansas in 
1911, enacted what are known popularly as 
“ blue-sky laws. These are acts providing for 
the regulation and supervision of investment 
companies, or of the sale to the qup. of stocks 
and bonds of corporations. In Kansas the 
immediate cause of this legislation was the 
flotation of many fraudulent companies, claiming 
prospects and property in the oil and gas belt 
in the southeast corner of the State of Okla- 
homa. Other States have sought to protect 
innocent and unwary investors from gross de- 
ception by the attractive prospectuses and 
convincing agents of investment houses and 
corporations selling stocks and bonds of a fraud- 
ulent nature. The impoi:tance of such legisla- 
tion was enforced by the statement of the Post- 
master-General that in 1913 fully $120,000,000 
was secured from the public by fake investment 
schemes. 

The following States have enacted such laws: 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Idaho, Iowa, 
Kansas, Maine, Michigan, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Vermont, West Virginia, and Wiscon- 
sin. The Kansas act was amended in 1913. In 
North Carolina a law of somewhat similar char- 
acter was enacted. In Colorado a bill was 
vetoed by the governor New Hampshire 
created a commission to investigate the subject. 
Many other State legislatures considered“ blue- 
sky” bills. The Investment Bankers’ Associa- 
tion has been active in securing the enactment of 
such laws as would be fair to both security 
dealers and the investing public and at the same 
time not prevent the flotation of companies in- 
volving reasonable business risk. 

In some cases the administration of the act 
is entrusted to a previously existing authority, 
as the State banking commissioner, but as a 
rule a new board or commission was created. 
Thus in Michigan and South Dakota there was 
created a “securities commission "; in Montana 
an “investment commissioner”; in Oregon, 
a “corporation department" As a rule 
these laws require dealers in securities to have 
a State license and to file with the State author- 
ity information regarding stocks, bonds, and 
other securities sold, including copies of cir- 
culars and advertisements used to advance their 
sale. Frequently such a dealer must furnish 
a bond as a guaranty of good faith. Corpora- 
tions selling their own securities must furnish 
information circulars and advertisements re- 
garding them. The information required by 
laws of the more severe Kansas type is full 
and detailed, while in others of the more mod- 
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erate Maine and Wisconsin type the information 
is of a more general nature. Punishment for 
violation is provided. 

The constitutionality of the Arkansas, Iowa, 
Kansas, and Michigan acts was attacked. The 
Arkansas law was upheld by the State court, 
at least in so far as it applied to building and 
loan associations. In Iowa the case had not 
been advanced to decision. In Michigan the 
State court upheld the law and the case has 
been appealed to the Federal court. Following 
the attack of the Kansas act the author of the 
original law, former Bank Commissioner J. N. 
Dollie, formed the National Blue-Sky Protec- 
tive Association to carry on legal defense of the 
statute. The arguments against such laws are 
that they deprive individuals of the right of 
freedom of contract, and that they delegate 
legislative power to administrative officials. 

Crops. The report of the Department of 
Agriculture issued in December showed that the 
aggregate value of farm products was nearly 
ten billion dollars, a value greater than in any 
preceding year. Of this sum $5,847,000,000 was 
cash income and the remainder the value of 
crops and livestock remaining on farms. It was 
estimated that 52 per cent. of the crops and 
20 per cent. of the animals raised would remain 
on farms. The value of cereals alone was 
$2,896,000,000, corn being credited with $1,692,- 
000,000, wheat with $610,000,000, and oats 
with $440,000,000.. The value of the cotton 
crops was $798,000,000; hay, $797,000,000; 
potatoes, $228,000,000; sweet potatoes, $43,000,- 
000; tobacco, $122,000,000; and sugar beets, 
$34,000,000. The value of dairy products was 
estimated at $814,000,000; of eggs and fowls at 
$578,000,000, and of wool, $51,000,000. The 
value of animals sold and slaughtered was 
placed at $3,650,000,000. 

The total crop acreage was about 300,000,000, 
or practically the same as in the immediately 
preceding years. The aggregate value, however, 
was 3.8 per cent. greater than in 1912, and 7.6 
per cent. greater than in 1911. The greater 
value was due primarily to higher prices, it 
being true that a yield below normal was worth 
more than in any preceding year. Thus the 
corn crop was 678,000,000 bushels, or 21 per cent. 
smaller than in 1912, but was valued at 11 

r cent. more. Cotton also, though smaller 
in quantity, was higher in value. The quanti- 
tative yield of the six leading cereals was 17.7 
per cent. below 1912 while the value was 7 
per cent. greater. In spite of high prices there 
were exported in the fiscal year 1913 agricult- 
ural products valued at $1,123,000,000, an 
amount never before equaled, and ample proof 
that high food prices are not peculiar to the 
United States. 

BANK CLEARINGS. By Bradstreet’s reports 
ihe aggregate bank clearings of the year for 
the United States were $168,054,465,000, or 2.5 
er cent. less than in 1912. This was a gain, 
owever, of 6.2 per cent. over 1911, of 3.7 per 
cent. over 1910, of 2.4 per cent. over 1909, and 
of 28 per cent. over 1908. Clearings at New 
York totaled $94,634,281,000, an amount ex- 
ceeded only in 1912, 1910, 1909, and 1906. That 
city’s proportion of the country’s total was 58.6 
per cent., the smallest proportion since 1896. 
his was interpreted as due in part to the 
small volume of speculation at New York, and 
in part to the growing banking power of other 
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cities. The clearings outside of New York were 
the largest on record and were greater in all 
but three months than in the corresponding 
months of 1912. Their total exceeded that of 
1912 by 2.5 per cent. and that of 1911 by 11 
per cent, 

Sixteen Canadian cities reported bank 
clearings aggregating $9,060,320,000. This was 
slightly more than in 1912 and the greatest 
yet recorded. 

Stock MARKET. Dealings on the stock ex- 
changes reflected the strain and absence of 
buoyancy in business. Total transactions on 
the New York exchange were the smallest in 
sixteen years, and mew corporate securities 
issued were 27 per cent. less than in 1912. 
Important factors in this stagnation included 
the prolongation of the Balkan War and con- 
sequent fears of political and military conflict 
in Europe. There resulted hoarding and a 
scarcity of capital in the presence of increased 
borrowings in nearly all nations of the world. 
The Mexican situation, the financial unsettle- 
ment in South America, and silver speculation 
and bank failures in India were other disturb- 
ing factors. At home, while the volume of 
railway business was large, net earnings were 
seriously cut into by the demands of organized 
railway labor. ARBITRATION AND CONCILIA- 
TION, INDUSTRIAL.) Moreover the reduction 
in dividend from eight to six per cent. by the 
New Haven, the passing of the New Haven 
dividend in December, and the receivership for 
the Frisco system created a 5 feeling 
regarding railway shares. he early months 
of the year were marked by a great volume of 
liquidation by foreign holders of American 
securities. This led to the exportation of $46,- 
000.000 of gold in January and March, largely 
to Paris. The money market was helped by the 
tender of $50,000,000 of government deposits 
to banks of the agricultural States in the early 
summer. The average price of 50 stocks reached 
a minimum of 63 on June 10, or 16 points 
below the highest average in January. In some 
cases stocks approached the low levels of 1907- 
1908. Then came a rally which lasted into 
September. During the fall there was little 
change except for new low levels reached by 
New Haven and declines by some others. There 
was a decided improvement in the last weeks of 
the year. 


Total transactions on the New York exchange 
amounted to 83,467,176 shares of stock and 
$501,514,520 par value of bonds. Stock tran- 
sactions were the smallest since 1897 and 36 
per cent. less than in 1912. Bond transactions 
were 26 per cent. less than in 1912 and bond 
rices declined, while new issues were made at 
igher rates. Thus New York City sold in 
May $45,000,000 bonds bearing 4½ per cent.; 
and railroads frequently resorted to short-term 
notes owing to the restricted bond market. 

BUSINESS FAILURES. In number and volume, 
business failures were a good index of the pre- 
vailing conditions during the vear. According 
to Bradstreet’s the number of business failures 
was 14,553, a number not equaled since 1896, 
when the number was 15,094 and exceeded by 
only one other year. 1893. The total number 
in business who failed was .84 per cent. as com- 
pared with .82 per cent. in 1912, .77 in 1911, 
72 in 1910, .76 in 1909, and .94 in 1908. The 
total was 15 per cent. greater than in 1911 
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and 25.7 per cent. greater than in 1910. 
gregate liabilities were $299,781,000 and total 
assets, $159,368,000. The liabilities were 46 
per cent. greater than in 1912; 55 per cent. 
greater than in 1910 and 1911; and 108 per 
cent. greater than in 1909; but they were 1.3 
per cent. less than in 1908 and 23.6 per cent. 
less than in 1907. The only other year show- 
ing greater liabilities was 1893. Every group 
of States showed increases in liabilities as com- 
pared with 1912. New York City furnished 
more than one-half the total increase in the 
number, but showed a decrease in liabilities, 
New England, on the other hand, showed an 
increase of only 4.8 per cent. in number, but of 
157 per cent. in liabilities. During the year 
about 375 large failures, including a consid- 
erable number of manufacturing concerns and 
several big banks, occurred. 

In Canada the number of failures was 1826, 
or 40 per cent. more than in 1912. Their ag- 
gregate liabilities were $16,629,000, or 35 per 
cent. more than in 1912. The liabilities had 
been exceeded only in 1883, 1884, 1887, 1894, 


and 1898. 

FINLAND. A grand-duchy incorporated 
with the Russian Empire in September, 1809. 
The capital is Helsingfors. 

, POPULATION, ETC. The area, including 
internal waters, is 373,604 84. kilometers, or 
144,249 sq. miles. The population, December 
31, 1911, numbered 3,154,824—1,567,709 males 
and 1,587,115 females. According to religion, 
the population was divided as follows: 3,096,- 
263 evangelicals, 52,728 Orthodox Greeks, 4666 
Baptists, etc.; according to language (1910): 
2,578,145 speaking Finnish, 338,901 Swedish, 
7339 Russian, 1794 German, 1659 Lapp, ete. 
Marriages in 1911 numbered 18,735, births, 93,- 
629, deaths, 54,039. Helsingfors had (1911) 
153,642 inhabitants, 50,994, Tammerfors 
45,791, Viborg 27,709. 

Education is conducted on a high plane, and 

rimary instruction is free and compulsory. 

ndary and special schools are well attended. 
There ie a university at Helsingfors, with 2512 
students (518 women). 

PRODUCTION AND COMMERCE. The main crops 
are rye, barley, oats, and potatoes. Saw mills 
and paper factories are the important industria] 
enterprises; great quantities of timber are ex- 
ported. Dairy produce is also an article of ex- 
port. 

Trade by countries of origin and destination 
and totals for 1911 and 1912 are given in the 
following table, values in thousands of marks 


(gold) : 


Impe. Imps. , 
Germany 186,800 48,200 France 7,500 28,200 
Russia 181,100 98,400 Spain 2,30 9,400 
U. K. 68,300 87,600 Other 7,000 6,600 
Denmark 25,200 11,700 — — 
Swe. & Nor. 26,000 15,100 1912 469,900 337,800 
Neth., etc. 15,700 32,600 1911 444,500 319,600 


The more important articles of import in 
1912, with values in thousands of marks, were 
cereals, 87,300; machinery, 28,000; iron and 
iron wares, 25,400; coffee, 24,400; ores, 20,000; 
sugar, 19,900; skins and leather, 18,900; cot- 
ton, 16,100; chemicals and dyes, 19,800; to- 
bacco, 8400; cotton textiles, 8000; yarns, 8000; 
wine, 6300; petroleum, 6300; apparel, 5800; 
meats, 5400. The chief exports were timber, 
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166,200; paper and wood-pulp, 64,100; butter, 
34,900; skins and leather, 12,600; wooden 
wares, 7200; fish, 5500; cotton textiles, 4800; 
‘iron, 1500. There entered at the ports, in 1912, 
10,020 vessels of 2,929,793 tons. The merchant 
marine included, January 1, 1913, 3425 vessels, 
of 392,408 tons. 

There were in operation in January, 1913, 
3703 kilometers of railway line. Post offices, 
2213. 

FINANCE, For the year 1911, the revenue 
amounted to 159,421,716 marks and the expen- 
diture to 159,956,052 marks. Revenue 1912, 
172,344,012 marks, derived as follows: 72,707,- 
339 marks from state domains and forests, 
railways, canals, etc.; 70,597,847 from indirect 
taxes; 7,891,181 from posts; 6,516,592 from di- 
rect taxes and other ordinary; extraordinary, 
1,027,784. Expenditure, 1912, 166,262,020 marks, 
distributed as follows: 48, 535,157 marks 
for communications, 16,187,325 for worship and 
instruction, 14,303,227 for civil administration, 
13,160,761 military contribution to the Rus- 
sian treasury, 8,474,149 debt charge, 7,469,332 
for agriculture, etc., 7,193,113 for commerce 
and industry, 3,025,170 for justice and prisons; 
and other ordinary; extraordinary, 20,854,045. 
The publie debt stood, January 1, 1913, at 174,- 
640,334 marks. 

GOVERNMENT. The Russian sovereign is the 
grand duke. He is represented by a resident 
governor-general (Lieut.-Gen. F. A. Seyn in 
1913); the secretary of state (1913, Lieut.-Gen. 
W. Markov) resides at St. Petersburg. The 
Diet has 200 members, elected by universal suf- 
frage for three years and nominally possesses 
large powers; actually it is little more than a 
figure-head. Under the present régime little of 
her guaranteed autonomy is left to Finland. 

HisToRY. The Russification of Finland was 
thoroughly discussed in the 1912 Yeas Book. 
For developments of the policy during 1918, 
see Russia, History. 

» WILLIAM WILSON. An American 
railway official, died November 25, 1913. Born 
in 1853 at Pass Christian, Miss., he began at 
the age of twenty his work in the railroad busi- 
ness, as stenographer to the vice-president of 
the New Orleans, Jackson, and Great Northern 
Railway. He was promoted by successive steps, 
and on various roads, becoming, in 1892, gen- 
eral traffic manager of the Great Northern and 
Montana Central road, serving until 1895. In 
the latter year he was appointed commissioner 
of the Southern States Passenger Association, 
and served for several months as third vice- 
president of the Southern Railway, and as sec- 
ond vice-president of the Great Northern Rail- 
way. In 1896 he was appointed second-vice- 
president of the Southern Railway, and in 
1906 president. He was also president of the 
Mobile and Ohio Railroad, the Southern Rail- 
way in Mississippi, the Alabama Great Southern 
Railroad, the Cincinnati, New Orleans, and 
Texas Pacific Railway, the Georgia, South- 
ern, and Florida Railway, the Virginia and 
Southwestern Railway, and the Northern Ala- 
bama Railway. In 1910 he received the de- 
gree of LL.D. from Tulane University. In the 
same year the University of Kentucky con- 
ferred upon him the same degree. 

FIRE BOATS. See Fire PROTECTION, Prog- 
ress. 

FIRE DRILLS. See Fire PROTECTION. 
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pre of Cities Per 
FIRE PROTECTION. : The accompanying Country Report- Population Capita 
tables, giving the ges of fires in the ing Losk 1812 1538 is 112515 

United States, and in the principal foreign 
cities during the year 1912, have been compiled rance 3 & 3,518,493 4,426,696 81 54 
: E s Germany 8 9 2,306,354 2, 659,575 4.21 20 
from the report of the committee on statistics Ireland 2 2 694,272  . 699,802 58 557 
and origin of fires of the National Board of Scotland 2 2 484,190 485,091  .56 49 
Underwriters. These figures are of unusual in- Haly 1 2 19559 3.485.883 117 84 
terest and show that the United States and Austria 1 4 2,031,498 2,658,078 08 30 
Canada with per capita losses by fire of $2.55 Canada 1 6 125,000 957,372 2.61 2.88 
and $2.88 respectively in 1912 are far behind cii „ V % 
other great countries of the world, England Sweden 1 5 351,500 13 
showing a per capita of 54 cents, France of Switzer a és 1 : 149.009 04 
i etherl'ds .. . . , . 

p. cene Germany of 20. centa, and Russia’ of Argentine... C1 Sco! Lagoa 1l 
Per 
COMPARATIVE FrRE LossES Population Total Loss Cap. 
1910— Whole Country..91,972,266 *214,003,300 $2.33 
297 Cities........ 29,996,723 t 71,559,057 2.39 
Number 1911— Whole Country. .93,927,000 217.004.575 2.31 
dou LNEMES CU mS IDE 

R x ole Country. .95,419, 488, $ 
R Popuanon Capia 800 Cities.. . . . 32,326,633 t 82,297,986 2.55 

1911 1912 1911 1912 1911 1912 


U. 8. 298 300 31,210,084 82,326,688 2.62 2.56 
England 12 12  À 9,898,817 7,164,849 53 .64 * Estimated. f Actual figures reported. 


STATISTICS OF FIRES IN AMERICAN CITIES, 1912 


Confined 
to Build- No. of 
Place Area Population No. Total ing or Total of Fires Loss 
Sq. m. of No. of Place of Loss per 1000 per 
Alarms Fires Origin Pop. Capita 
New York .......... UD 826.8 5,271,629 Te 15,638 iens $9,065,673 2.96 $2.24 
h O uses FCC 195.5 2,381,700 18,910 11,533 11,168 6,162,561 4.84 2.59 
Philadelphia ................* 129.5 1,600,000 8,832 3,476 3,451 966,175 2.16 1.93 
St. Lou 8 % „% „% „% „%% % „„ „„ „% „%% eevee 61.87 750,000 6,248 4,696 4,626 1,362,376 6. 26 2.01 
Boston ........ aa ora e 47.85 100,000 5,420 4,248 4,237 2,397,388 6.09 3.61 
Cleveland ............ „ 46 610,000 8,060 24,468 2,373 1,305,456 4.00 2.43 
Baltimore ......... Vor E 38 .625,000 1,947 1,848 1,825 883,097 2.96 1.59 
Pittsburgh eee 6 6 6 „ „ „„ e 40 67 565,000 2,200 2.139 > cooo 2 6 „ 6 „60 3.79 2.12 
Detroit *060€909959005299990€9 (EE EE SE „„ „„ * 600, 2,981 2.621 . eee U 5. 24 2.69 
Buftalo ......ssssssoossssooooe 42 425,000 2.087 _ 2,006 1,980 804,548 4.72 1.89 
San Francisco ....... . . . 38.87 435,000 1,837 1,787 1,570 773,749 4.11 2.38 
Cincinnati o nnn 63.68 896,284 1,916 1,639 1,617 901,472 4 14 2.27 
Newark 6.565 650d ob e ho oe sis 23.5 875,000 1,183 1,077 1,106 957,292 2 87 2.92 
New Orleans 196.25 850,000 624 610 564 ad eius 1.74 1.29 
Washington ......... eacus d 70 850,843 1,165 1,093 105686 |  ....... 3.12 1.78 
Los An gelen 121 350,000 1,833 1,609 1,542 .  ....... 4.60 2.43 
STATISTICS OF FIRES IN EUROPEAN CITIES IN 1912 
Confined 
to Build- No. of 
No. Total ingor Total of Fires Loss Loss 
Place Area Population of No. of Place of Loss per1000 per er 
Sq. m. Alarms Fires Origin Pop. Capita re 
Great Britain— 
Birkenhead .......... 6 185,740 106 102 101 $ 68,740 75 $ .43 $ 576 
Birmingham ......... 21 840,202 1,048 808 796 408,200 .96 .49 505 
Bolton .. 2s rn 23.87 180,885 97 91 91 118,800 .50 .63 1,251 
Bradford ............ 85.7 289.393 150 136 136 des aie 47 us soia ie 
Cardiff ..... 3 11.52 182,280 169 165 165 179,715 .91. .98 1,089 
Lancaster ........... 10 41,414 6 6 6 4,575 14 .11 163 
Leeds ............... 88.71 445,550 801 286 284 557, 865 84 1.23 1.949 
London . 117 4,522,961 5,758 3, 387 9 2.137.220 75 47 631 
Middlesborough ..... 21,65 106,200 56 50 49 102,540 47 97 2.051 
Sheffield ..... 389 466,408 272 244 244 155,830 52 .83 638 
Southampton ....... 9.09 122,412 72 69 67 94,720 56 77 1,373 
Torquay ...... e... 6.08 88,500 16 16 18 23,695 42 .62 1,481 
OTK i. „„ 5.76 82,297 84 83 88 7, 785 40 09 23 
Ireland 
Belfast ...... 25.8 890,000 256 228 8 264,275 .58 .68 1,115 
Dublin 12.4 309, 802 219 146 145 132,415 47 43 907 
Scotland 
Aberdeen 10.5 168,891 169 132 132 110,055 81 .67 834 
Edinburgh .......... 17.84 821,200 522 441 432 127,120 1.37 40 288 
France 
Bordeaux sg V: nea 261,788 118 118 117 425,211 .48 1.62 8.763 
F 17.37 523, 800 258 237 216 933,170 45 1.78 3.937 
Marseille 88.7 550, 500 532 511 509 727,010 93 1.32 1.413 
ane? core 0 119,949 90 81 97,615 67 81 1.205 
Paris 12/2 dees 80.11 2,846,986 4,436 8,633 ees 1,412,628 1.27 .50 389 
Roubaix ............. 4.96 122,723 75 73 71 96,000 59 78 1.315 


Aachen . 63.88 160,000 282 225 225 90,844 1.41 57 404 
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Confined 
to Build- No. of 
8 No NA ins or i Total of res Loss Loss 
Plac Area Po on of o. o ce o Loss per per r 
3 8q. m. E Fires Origin Pop. Capita Fire 
Germany— 

Berlin . Pai te we. 245 2,094,806 3,449 2,880 2,852 E 1.87 Sees Sears 

Dresden ........ sesso 20 661,110 496 382 382 17,681 .68 .03 46 

Flensburg .......... . 17.03 64,306 59 51 51 26,071 79 45 511 

ank furt 9.68 69,778 125 63 62 16,127 .90 .23 256 

Hamburg 32.3 990,000 2,300 1,655 1,648 207,730 1.67 21 126 

Hanover .. 88.33 302, 384 404 346 345 112,408 1.14 37 325 

Kalserlauten . 86 4,6 32 82 29 14,146 .58 .26 442 

Posen 2.2. EAS MN 156,696 210 194 194 28,454 1.24 18 147 

Stuttgart iin males 26.13 $00,649 188 154 152 29,533 51 10 192 
Italy 

Brescia — —€— we 84,393 121 114 eee 5,450 1.36 .07 48 

Messina. . 127.689 122 81 1 231,200 .64 1.81 2,864 

Ravenna L E DE DE EE SE Z „ 0 e.o 6 000 0 U [EN 8 85 85 18,000 50 23 514 
Austria 

GIÉR uci: vs 8.85 152,000 128 93 93 175,400 .61 1.15 1,876 

Lemberg ............ 12.22 202,000 455 16 16 81,0 .07 .15 2,067 

Trieste. 13.82 239,540 457 856 355 220,839 1.48 .92 620 

Vienna f ...........« 43.11 2,064,538 3.130 3,124 — 378,800 1.61 18 121 
Belgium— 

Ghent £5... tn 10.4 166,445 174 131 181 114,365 79 69 878 
Denmark— 

Copenhagen 2 0 % 0% 27.18 467,000 663 476 475 2 66 0 0 0 1.02 2 9 00 eec c 
Norway— ‘ 
P Caris ania ERF - 63 250,000 335 288 287 172,000 1.15 .69 597 

weden— 

Stockholm .......... 14 $51,500 642 624 595 46, 364 1.78 18 74 
Switzerland— 

Basel .....ccceces . . . 14.82 140,000 62 72 $a. 5,785 61 04 80 

Geneva ecc 2 2 6 6 „„ ee 9 000 105,000 142 108 eee @eeeeves 1.08 [EE eeee 
Holland— 

Amsterdam ..... sena 18 688,000 1,875 1,149 1,148 41,500 1.95 —Ó— vx Vs 

The Hague ......... 16.1 294,698 758 281 281 1,892 .95 .14 147 

Utrecht ....cccccccce 8.85 123,000 99 99 99 6,116 .80 06 80 
Argentina 
umes Alres ....... 78.88 1,428,042 559 546 488 $14 .88 8.68 9,187 

ussia— 

MoscooW 85.6 1.5 75, 588 1.166 1,160 1. 095 1,728,190 74 1.10 1.490 

St. Petersburg ...... 128 1,910,000 2,284 9 con 1,194,570 .52 .02 1,208 
Australia— 

Melbourne 2 „ 6 6% % „„ 6 66 „6 660 2 000 570, 000 1,090 1,090 eee 0 „ 6 „ „ „ 1.91 [NO [] 
Canada— 

Hamilton ........... 9.97 88,922 422 181 172 167,281 2.04 1.88 924 

London 7 62,780 172 180 180 55,588 2.47 1.05 427 

St. John’s City...... 4 $2,292 72 70 50 P eos E 2.14 ere TAA 

Toronto are ea . 80 475,29 1.870 1,488 1.477 1,182,288 8.13 2.38 762 

Vancouver .......... 16.89 140,424 588 225 625,846 1.60 4.45 2,779 

Winnipeg eoaaneveeoee 24 200,000 806 305 eee 776,486 1.52 8.88 5542 


t Figures for 1911. 


The fire losses in the United States and Can- 
ada during the thirty-seven years ended with 
1913 aggregated 85.63 1, 389,675, or an annual 
average of 8152, 199,721. The accompanying 
table, giving the losses by years during the 
years 1877-1913, shows the steady genera gi 
ward tendency of the country’s fire waste. It 
will be noted that since 1906, the year of the 
San Francisco conflagration, the annual fire 
loss has stood at well above two hundred mile 
lion dollars: 


1913 ......... $224,723,350 1894 .........$128,246,400 
1912 ........ 225,320,900 1898 ........ 156,445,875 
1911 ........ 234,337,250 1892 ........ 51,516,000 
1910 ........ 234,470,650 1891 ........ 143,764,000 
1909 ........ 203,649,200 1890 ........ 108,993,700 
1908 ........ 238,562,250 1889 ........ 123,046,800 
1907 ........ 215,671,250 1888 ........ 110,885,600 

908 ........ 459,710,000 1887 ........ 120,283,000 
1905 ........ 175,193,800 1886 ........ 104,924,700 
1904 ........ 262,554,050 1888 102,818,700 
1908 ........ 166,195,700 1884 ........ 110,008,600 
1902 ........ 149,260,850 1883 ........ 110,149,000 
1901 ........ 164,347,450 1882 ........ 84,605,000 
1900 ........ 163,362,250 1881 ........ 81,280,000 
1899 ........ 136,773,200 1880 ........ 74,643,400 
1898 ........ 119,650,500 1879 ........ 11,103,700 
1897 ...... 110,319,650 1878 ........ 34,315,900 
1898... 115,655,500 1877 ..... 68,265,800 
1895 ........ 129,835,700 


Total for 87 years 5,631, 389,675 


AMERICAN Fire Losses rw 1913. The losses 
by fire in the United States and Canada during 
1913, as recorded by the Journal of Commerce 
and Commercial Bulletin, of New York City, 
reached an aggregate of $224,723,350, as com- 
pared with $225,320.900 in 1912, $234,337,250 
in 1911, and $234,470,650 in 1910. or the most 
favorable record since 1902. The first five 
months of the year 1913, gave promise of a 
material reduction in the fire waste, but the 
four summer months, during which unusual 
dry weather was experienced, developed very 
serious losses, which more than offset the fa- 
vorable conditions prevailing earlier. 


There were no general conflagrations of any 
magnitude during the year in the United States, 
the largest fire being a general fire involving 
several blocks at Hot Springs, Ark., in Septem- 
ber, which caused a property loss of about 
$2,225,000. There were, however, during the 
year, forty-four fires, each of which caused an 
estimated property damage of $500,000 or over, 
and these, as recorded by the Journal of Com- 
merce, are listed below. The popular move- 
ment for fire prevention received no little legis- 
lative encouragement during 1913, and in many 
States laws were in force which were enacted in 
1912, with a view of diminishing the number of 
preventable fires. These provided for fire mar- 
shals, inspection, proper conditions of mainte- 
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nance, and like measures. Whether it was too 
early to look for their effect or not, the de- 
struction of property by fire showed only a 
very moderate diminution. 


500,000 


Chi o, III., business blovk............. 
EHE 0 $ 910.000 


Calgary, Alberta, meat- packing plant... 
Savannah, Ga., wharf and railroad prop- 


erty oak sta ĩ ĩ aus lea n E Vd Sinton qr a ee 1,100,000 
Craigmont, Ont., corundum mills....... 500,0 
Quincy, Ill., tablet works & paper plant 500,000 
Columbus, Ga., cotton compress & others 940, 000 
Argenta, Ark., cotton compress......... 500,000 
Hot rings, Ark., six business houses.. 0,0 
Vandalia, Ill, roofing factory............ 582,000 
Dayton, Ohio, several business houses.. 500, 000 
Everet, Wash., iron works 500,000 
Chicago, III., packing plant. 500,000 
Lansing, Mich., twine factory........... 500,000 
Grenta, Man., hotel and business block. 600,000 
Buffalo, N. Y., grain elevator and other. 500,000 
Springfleld, Mo., buildings in public sq. 700,000 
Prince Albert, Sask., lumber plant...... 550,000 
Chicago, III., tanning plant. 500,000 
enana 1 house an other 500,000 

ng Islan y, N. Y., paper box plan 

and other 4... sues eorr RA E n Ri 1,000,000 
Buffalo, N. Y., flour mill and grain ele- 

/ y edi 600.000 
Dee, Ore., sawmill and lumber.......... 500,000 
Montreal, Que., church building & other 500,000 
Michigan City, Ind., car factory & other. 750,000 
Indianapolis, Ind., hardware store and 

Other 4.2 9449) 3e 8 500,000 
Weymouth, Mass., chemical plant....... 500,000 
La Grande, Ore., lumber yards......... 500,000 
Bangor, Pa., iron foundry and other.. 750, 000 
Athabaska, Alberta, general store....... 150,0 
Jersey City, N. J., cooperage and other. 540,000 
Teague, Tex., railroad shops........... - 600,000 
Bay Point, Cal., lumber yards.......... 575,000 
Hot Springs, Ark., conflagration....... 2. 225, 000 


Bopohoma, Okla., lumber plant and vil- 


IJ ĩͤ Ä ee ee ees . 3 500,000 
Chicago, Ill., boiler shop and others. 500, 000 
Buffalo, N. Y., coffee warehouse and 

. ceu ees eR eC Ue E aS 500,000 
Kansas City, Kan., flour mills & others 600,000 


East St. Louis, Mo., rallroad terminal 


and in elevatooe r 600,000 
Milwaukee, Wis., rubber works & others 500,000 
Philadelphia, Pa., chair factory & others 600,000 
Akron, Ohio, business block............ 00,000 
Port Huron, Mich., railroad shops..... 750,000 
New York City, glove factory and other 880,000 
Cohoes, N. Y., knitting mill and other.. 596, 000 
Peoria, IlL, storage warehouse........ .. 660,000 


Motor APPARATUS. The annual meeting and 
convention of the International Association of 
Fire Engineers was held in New York City dur- 
ing the first week in September, and was note- 
worthy for the display and test of new motor 
apparatus and for the papers dealing with ques- 
tions of modern fire protection and especially in- 
cendiarism. Probably the most extensive test of 
motor fire apparatus ever undertaken was con- 
ducted on the pier at the foot of 53d Street, at 
the North River, under the auspices of the New 
York fire department and a committee of en- 
gineers of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. These tests were arranged for 12 hours 
and were designed to test the capacity and effi- 
ciency of the various engines at different pres- 
sures. Eleven machines were entered for test, and 
seven were in service at the end of the twelve 
hours. There were, as might be expected, in- 
cidental break downs during the test, but on 
the whole, the machines performed satisfac- 
torily and showed that distinct progress had 
been made in the development of a few years 
and that the defects were largely mechanical 
and could readily be overcome. It was interest- 
ing to note that most of the machines entered 
gave at least their rated capacities, and several 
did better. Furthermore, there was an increase 
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in capacity more nearly approaching that of 
the largest size steam fire engines than hitherto 
had been attempted, one motor engine in par- 
ticular, discharging 636 gallons per minute at 
& pump pressure of 269 pounds, 748 gallons 
per minute at a pump pressure of 209 pounds, 
and 1419 gallons at a pump pressure of 130 
pounds. In connection with motor apparatus 
the leading cities of the United States were 


gradually adding to their equipment motor pro- 


pelled apparatus of all kinds and were using 
tractors to haul existing steam fire engines 
and ladder trucks. In the larger cities a ten- 
dency towards standardization was being mani- 
fested and in New York a large number of 
front-drive tractors were provided for steam 
fire engines and hook and ladder trucks. 
PROGRESS. Towards the end of the year 1913 
provision was made for wireless communication 
between the fleet of fire boats of the New York 
City fire department and the central bureau 
of the fire alarm telegraph at fire headquarters, 
157 East 67th Street. ginning with the fire 
boat James Duane, a receiving and sending ap- 
paratus was fitted on the fire boats and an in- 
stallation at fire headquarters of aerial wires 
on the roof. In this way it was possible to re- 
ceive calls from incoming ships with fires in 
the cargo and transmit them immediately to 
the fire boats, or to maintain communication 


00 with the fire boats after they had left their 


station in response to an alarm, or for other 
purposes. As the fire boats respond to alarms 
just as an ordinary engine company, and many 
of these are ascertained to be false, it was be- 
lieved that the use of wireless to recall the 
boats would be an economy of fuel and would 
save the long trips along the water front that 
often were required. 

Progress was made during the year with the 
much needed reconstruction of the New York 
City fire alarm telegraph. Work was prose- 
cuted on the various new central stations in 
the different boroughs, that in Manhattan be- 
ing located in the centre of Central Park on the 
Transverse Road. New fire alarm boxes were 
provided in many cases and the underground 
circuits were improved and extended with a 
view to their utilization in the new system 
when completed. A new type of box was de- 
veloped by the chief electrical engineer of the 
department, Leonard E. Day, and his assistant, 
Mr. Faller, and this box embodied all of the 
features of previous apparatus of this type, 
as well as advantages of its own. See FoR- 
ESTRY, and INSURANCE. 


FISH AND FISHERIES. The last report 
of the commissioner of fisheries of the United 
States, available at the time of preparation 
of this record, was dated December 2, 1912, and 
was for the year ending June, 1912. For the 
calendar year 1911, the United States, includ- 
ing Alaska, but not including the insular pos- 
sessions, had 225,000 persons engaged in the 
fisheries, using 7500 vessels, with a total capi- 
tal investment of $65,000,000. The first value 
of the yield was 576.000, 000. These fisheries 
were more valuable than those of any other 
country with the exception of Japan. The 
mackerel fisheries were reported as having 
reached a lower state than ever before, while 
menhaden were very important, establishments 
for the manufacture of oil and fertilizers from 
these fish being more numerous than ever be- 
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fore. In Maine the lobster fishery was more 
valuable than in all other States combined, and 
the numbers seem to be increasing as a result 
of protection and artificial propagation. The 
most valuable single fish in New England was 
the cod, though a very large catch of sword- 
fish was reported for the year, off the New Eng- 
land coast. The oyster industry of the United 
States was larger than that of all other coun- 
tries combined, a detailed statement of recent 
statistics being as follows: 


Bushels Value 
New England States for 1910. 5,827,821 $ 3,589,719 
Mid-Atlantic States for 1911..23,189,557 10,899,457 
South Atlantic States for 1910 1,700,998 864,184 
Gulf States for 1910.......... 6,226,141 1,476,966 
Pacific States for 1908........ 809,448 693,700 


The whale flsheries were reported as declin- 
ing in value and will eventually die out, unless 
some international agreement can be made as 
tío their protection on the high seas. 

The value of fish landed at the port of Bos- 
ton was as follows: 


Pounds Value 
From United States......... 109,226,119 $2,803,462 

Newfoundland......... ,948,353 11,46 
Canadian provinces... 44,283,896 1, 343,716 


The commissioner reported that the propaga- 
tion and distribution of food and game fishes 
was regarded as of the utmost importance by 
the bureau, and that 40 species of food and 
game fishes and of lobsters were propagated 
during the year. The output of fry for the 
year was 3,426,000,000; of eggs, 229,600,000; 
of fingerlings, yearlings, and adults, 32,214,- 
000. There were received during the year 9446 
applications for stock, mostly for artificial and 
private ponds. Earlier shipments of rainbow 
trout to Europe had not proved successful, due 
to deterioration from inbreeding, and hence 
new supplies were sent during the year to Aus- 
tria, France, Germany, Japan, and Portugal. 
Brook trout were sent to Japan, and black bass 
to Sweden. 

The international agreement concerning the 
seal fisheries went into effect in the spring of 
1912. This limited the killing to young males 
with skins weighing not less than 5 pounds, 
green. No killing was permitted until 1000 
three year olds were reserved. During the 
year, 12,002 skins were shipped to London, and 
sold for $385,862.28. By an order issued later 
than the date of this report, these skins in 
future, were to be sold in St. Louis, rather than 
in London. According to the Associated Press 
dispatches, the sale held in December, 1913, 
brought in approximately $80,000. In this 
sale, there were 1898 seals, worth $60,000, 405 
blue fox worth $17,324, and 31 white fox worth 
$458. The blue fox herd on the Pribilof Islands 
were managed for the first time by the United 
States in 1910-11. These skins are valuable, 
some selling for as much as $85 apiece. The 
proceeds from this source for the year (1912) 
were $15,096.58. The total appropriation for 
the bureau for the year was $1,132,990. 

FISHERIE See section so entitled under 
various countries and States of the United 
States. 

FISK UNIVERSITY. An institution of 
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higher education for the colored race, at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., founded in 1866. The enrollment 
in all the departments of the university in the 
autumn of 1913 was 482. Of these, 196 were 
in the college department, 146 in the prepara- 
tory school, and 140 in the training school. The 
faculty numbered 43. In 1913 former Dean 
H. H. Wright retired on a Carnegie pension. 
Dr. C. W. Morrow was appointed dean in his 
place. C. C. Poindexter, president of biology 
and agronomy, died in 1913, and J. T. Car- 
ruthers was appointed in his place. Mrs. 
Louise C. Berry was appointed dean of the 
women, During the year the university re- 
ceived a single gift of $20,000, and several 
smaller ones. The gross receipts from bene- 
factions were $42,705. The productive funds of 
the university at the end of the year 1912-13 
amounted to $58,395, and the income to $60,990. 
The library contains about 10,000 volumes. 
FITZ, REGINALD HEBER. An American physi- 
cian and educator, died September 30, 1913. 
He was born in Chelsea, Mass., in 1843, and 
oo from Harvard University in 1864. 
o years later he received the degree of A.M. 
from that university. He studied medicine at 
the Harvard Medical School, taking his degree 
in 1868. In 1870-73 he was instructor of path- 


2 ology at the Harvard Medical School; assistant 


professor in 1873; professor in 1878; Chattuck 
professor in 1879; from 1892-1908 Hersey pro- 
fessor of the theory and practice of physic. 
He retired with the title of emeritus professor 
in 1908. Dr. Fitz was credited with making 
the discovery of appendicitis. He was the au- 
thor with Dr. Horatio C. Wood of the Practice 
of Medicine (1897). He received the degree of 
LL.D. from Harvard in 1906. 

FLAGLER, Henry M. An American capi- 
talist, died May 20, 1913. He was born in 
Canandaigua, N. Y. in 1830. His father was a 
Presbyterian minister whose salary was barely 
sufficient to keep his family in the necessities 
of life, and the boy when fourteen years of a 
resolved to earn his own living. Starting in 
search of an opportunity, he landed finally at 
Republic, O., and was engaged by a storekeeper 
at a salary of five dollars a week. After some 
years he had established a grain business at 
Bellevue, O. During the carrying on of this 
business he shipped many carloads of wheat 
to John D. Rockefeller, then a Cleveland com- 
mission merchant. Rockefeller and his son 
William had at this time started a small oil 
refinery in Cleveland, and in 1867 they built a 
second refinery. Flagler, who was furnished 
capital by a relative’s wife, bought a partner- 
ship in this concern, which became Rockefeller, 
Andrews & Flagler. The business prospered 
with the acquirement of several other refineries 
which had been built for the purpose of com- 
petition, but which the owners were obliged to 
sell to the Rockefeller Company. In 1870 the 
partnership closed, and the Standard Oil Com- 
pany was organized. Mr. Flagler had charge 
of the details of the transportation for the com- 
pany. From this time Mr. Flagler’s commer- 
cial career is identified with the Standard Oil 
Company. He was often called the “second 
power” of the company, and up to June, 1908, 
was its vice-president and director. Mr. Flag- 
ler is best known to public life, not as one of 
the great powers of the Standard Oil Company, 
but as the developer of the east coast of Florida 
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as a summer resort. He first became interested 
in the possibilities of what was then the wilder- 
ness of Florida for fruit growing, and he de- 
cided to open up this country by means of rail- 
roads. With this end in view he acquired, in 
1880, the Jacksonville, St. Augustine, and Hali- 
fax River Railroad. Two years later he bought 
the Augustine and Palatka Railroad, and the ft. 
Johns and Halifax, which ran through Daytona, 
and a narrow gauge road. Up to 1892 he de- 
voted his energy to improving these roads. In 
that year he began the construction of a line 
south from Daytona for the purpose of opening 
up the wilderness. In that year thousands of 
orange trees were planted along the line of the 
railroad, but these were blighted by the frosts. 
Mr. Flagler then decided to run his road be- 
yond reach of frosts, and in 1894 he carried it 
as far as Palm Beach, but the frosts again 
worked havoc among the orange trees and the 
road was extended in 1896 to Miami. In 1905, 
when the Panama Canal was assured, Mr. 
Flagler conceived the idea of running his rail- 
road to Key West. This road was completed 
in 1912, forming the East Coast of Florida 
Railroad. It is constructed to a large extent 
across the keys or islands which form a large 
part of that portion of the State, and its con- 
truction was one of the most remarkable feats 
of railway engineering ever undertaken. In 
addition to the construction of railroads and 
the development of fruit lands Mr. Flagler 
built several of the largest hotels in the 
United States. These include the Palm Beach 
Hotel, the Ponce de Leon and Alcazar at St. 
Augustine. Mr. Flagler is said to have spent 
over $40,000,000 in Florida, of which $18,000,- 
000 was spent in developing railroads, $12,000,- 
000 in hotels, and $1,000,000 in steamboat and 
other enterprises. He was a director in many 
important financial institutions and railway 
companies, including the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, the Chicago, Rock Island, and 
Pacific Railway, the Minnesota Iron Company, 
the Duluth and Iron Range Railroad, and the 
International Bank Note Company. He left 
a fortune estimated at between $50,000,000 
and $60,000,000. His only son, H. H. Flagler, 
received but an insignificant portion of the 
estate. 


FLAX. The world’s production of flaxseed 
in 1913 was estimated at 120,000,000 bushels, 
as compared with 133,000,000 bushels in 1912. 
In India, where a long-continued drouth pre- 
vented seeding at the proper time and thus re- 
duced the acreage, the crop was about 20 per 
cent. less than the year before. Russia pro- 
duced about 25,000,000 bushels, yield and 
quality being better than the previous year. 
Argentina devoted 4,391,000 acres to flaxseed, 
and a favorable season raised the total pro- 
duction to above that of the previous year. 
As reported by the Department of Agriculture 
the United States produced a crop of 17,853,- 
000 bushels on 2,291,000 acres, making an av- 
erage yield of 7.8 bushels per acre. As com- 
pared with 1912, a year of very large produc- 
tion, this represented a decrease of 10,220,000 
bushels and of 560,000 acres, the rate of yield 
being diminished by 2 bushels. Among the 
11 producing States, all showing reduced 
yields except Wisconsin, North Dakota led 
with 7,200,000 bushels, followed by Montana 
with 3,600,000, Minnesota with 3,150,000, and 
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South Dakota with 3,060,000 bushels. North 
Dakota produced 4,886,000 bushels; Montana, 
1,920,000; Minnesota, 971,000; and South Da- 
kota, 2,263,000 bushels less than in 1912. The 
shortage was due mainly to a prolonged drouth. 
The Canadian crop was reported at 15,168,000 
bushels, against 21,682,000 bushels in 1912. 
The farm value of the crop of the United States 
on December 1 at $1.20 per bushel was $21,- 
399,000, the lowest during the past 10 years. 
With the surplus carried over from 1912 the 
world’s supply for the commercial year is ade- 
quate. Owing to greater demand and higher 
prices European countries gave more attention 
during the past year to fibre production. 
FLOOD. See OHIO VALLEY FLoop, 
FLORIDA.  PoPULATION. The population of 
the State in 1910 was 752,619. According to 
the estimates of the Bureau of the Census, made 
in 1913, the population then was 825,420. 
AGRICULTURE. The area, production, and 
value of tne principal crops in 1912-13 are 
shown in the following table. The figures are 
from the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and those of 1913 are estimates only. 


Acr e Prod. Bu. Value 
Corn 1918 675,000 10,125,000 33. 320,000 
1912 655,000 3, 515, 000 727,000 
O ate 1918 60,000 900,000 30,000 
1912 48,000 740,000 518,000 
Rice .........-- 1913 400,0 10,000 6,000 
1912 600,000 15,000 14,000 
Potatoes ....... 1913 12,000 912,000 1,056,000 
1912 11,000 „023,000 1,125,000 
Hay 2. v3 1918 47,000 a 63,000 »147,000 
A 1912 43,000 54,000 11,000 
Tobacco ....... 1913 4,000 04,000,000 1. 240, 000 
1912 3.100 604, 000 781. 
Cotton 1913 218,000 c 68.000 5.564, 000 
1913 224,000 52,895 3.980, 000 


a Tons. b Pounds. . c Bales. 


MINERAL PmopucrIOoN. Florida is important 
as a producer of minerals on account of the 
large quantity of phosphate rock mined in the 
State. This constitutes over 90 per cent. of 
the value of the total output. In 1912 the 
total production of phosphate rock in the State 
was 2,406,899 long tons, valued at $9,461,297. 
The State is also first in the production of 
Fuller’s earth. It leads in the production 
of ball clay, a very plastic clay used in giving 
plasticity to the y of high-grade products. 
The other mineral products of the State are 
sand, lime, brick, mineral waters, sand and 
gravel, and stone. The total value of the min- 
eral products of the State in 1912 was $10, 
272,594, compared with $10,250,228 in 1911. 


FINANCE. The report of the State treasurer 
showed a balance at the beginning of the fiscal 
year 1913 of $1,011,535. "The receipts during 
the period were $3.681.298. The disburse- 
ments amounted to $3,224,999, leaving a bal- 
ance at the end of the fiscal year of $1,467,832. 
The chief disbursements were for the State 
departments, for education, and for State in- 
stitutions. The public debt, consistin solely 
of refunded bonds, amounted at the end of the 
fiscal year of $701,567. 

COMMUNICATIONS. The total number of lines 
of main track in the State on June 30, 1919, 
was 3596, and the total mileage of all tracks 
was 5423. The licensed railroads in or passing 
through the State are the Seaboard Air Line, 
939 miles; the Atlantic Coast Line, 877 miles; ` 
the Florida East Coast Railroad, 522 miles; 
the Louisville and Nashville, 216 miles; and 
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the Apalachicola Northern Railway, 102 miles. 

Epucation. The approximate school popu- 
lation of the State in 1913, was 256,418. The 
total enrollment in 1912 and 1913 was 166,671, 
and the average daily attendance was 118,465. 
The female teachers numbered 3514 and the 
male teachers 1018. The average salary of 
male teachers was $67.47, and of female teach- 
ers $39.21, monthly. 


CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The institu- 
tions supported by the State include the Deaf, 
Dumb, and Blind Institute, Confederate Sol- 
diers’ Home, the State Asylums for the Insane, 
the State prisons, and the State Industrial 
School for Boys. The latter is really two 
schools, one for white and the other for colored 
boys. The average number of inmates in this 
institution is from 175 to 200. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. The legislature 
met in 1913, and passed several important 
measures. The term of the governor ex- 
pires in January, 1917. The next State elec- 
tion is November 3, 1914. An equal suffrage 
amendment was defeated in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on May 2. 


The restrictive legislation, which prevented . 


the Japanese from holding land in California, 
resulted in a number of Japanese seeking to 
acquire property in Florida. Lands in that 
State owned by William S. Jennings, & former 
governor, were offered to the Japanese, who 
were previously residents of California. These 
lands were about 45 miles from Jacksonville, 
in Clay and Duval counties. Objection was at 
once made to the acquisition of these lands oy 
Japanese. Representative Clark, one of the 
Florida members of the House, addressed to the 
governor of the State a letter urging him to 
call a special session of the legislature, for the 
enactment of a law similar to that passed in 
California, prohibiting the ownership of land by 
aliens. In this letter he said: “Japan is looking 
for territory. It is her purpose to colonize parts 
of Mexico, and it is also her purpose to place 


in the United States as many Japanese as we P 


will permit to live here, her ultimate purpose 
being war with this country.” Following this 
discussion the promoters of the movement with- 
drew their offer, and no further effort has been 
made to colonize Japanese in Florida. The 
legislature of 1913 authorized the State board 
of commissioners of the Everglades drainage dis- 
trict to issue bonds to the amount of six mil- 
lion dollars to continue the work of reclama- 
tion of the Everglades. A survey of the proj- 
ect has been completed under the supervision 
of Isham Randolph, and work on the drainage 
canals is going steadily forward. 


LEGISLATION. The legislature met in 1913, 
and the most important measure passed was a 
general primary election law (see ELECTORAL 
RErFoRM). This law contains first- and second- 
choice features. 


STATE GovEeRNMENT. Governor, Park M. 
Trammell; Secretary of State, H. C. Crawford; 
Treasurer, J. C. Luning; Comptroller, W. V. 
Knott; Attorney-General, Thomas F. West; 
Auditor, Ernest Amos; Adjutant-General, J. C. 
R. Foster; Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, W. N. Sheats; Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, W. A. McRea—all Democrats. 


Jupicrary. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
J. B. Whitfield; Justices, W. A. Hocker, R. F. 
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Taylor, T. M. Shackleford, and R. S. Cockrell; 
Clerk, Milton H. Mabry—all Democrats. 

STATE LEGISLATURE, 1913. The legislature 
2 Senate, Democrats, 32; House, Democrats, 
The State representatives in Congress will be 
found in the article UNITED STATES, section 
Congress. 

FLORIDA.  UwivrRsITY OF. A State insti- 
tution for higher learning at Gainesville, Fla., 
founded in 1905. The total number of students 
enrolled in all departments in the autumn of 
1913 was 348. The faculty numbered sixty-one. 
There were six members added to the faculty 
during the year. The university received $40,- 
000 for a school of education from the Peabody 
edueation board. The income amounts to 
abovt $110,000 a year, and the endowment to 
about $158,000. The library contains about 
20,000 volumes. The president is A. A. Mur- 
phree, LL.D. 

FLOUR. See Foop AND NUTRITION. 

FLY. See ENTOMOLOGY. 

FOOD AND NUTRITION. Foop IxsPEC- 
TION. The United States food and drugs act 
of 1906 was amended by requiring the labeling 
of foods in packages to show the approximate 
net quantity of the contents. Exemptions were 
made as to domestic products prepared and 
foreign products imported prior to September 
3, 1914, and also foods in very small packages, 
such as candies. 

The application of the law was also extended 
by administrative order to include domestic 
meat and meat food products. These materials 
had hitherto been subjeet to seizure only when 
found in establishments where Federal super- 
vision was maintained under the meat inspec- 
tion law. Decisions were also promulgated pro- 
hibiting the sale of frozen citrus fruit, and deal- 
ing with the sophistication of brandies. 

Approximately 10,000 samples of food and 
drugs were collected for examination under the 
law, and a total of 1048 violations were re- 
orted for prosecution, of which 652 were crim- 
inal cases. Of the 1250 cases terminated dur- 
ing the year, fines aggregating $23,463,50 were 
imposed in 596 criminal cases, and decrees of 
condemnation and forfeiture entered against 
365 shipments of adulterated or misbranded 
goods. An earlier decision in favor of the gov- 
ernment contention that fiour bleached with 
nitrogen peroxide is adulterated and misbranded 
was reversed by a higher court, and the case 
was pending before the United States Supreme 
Court at the close of the year. 

State legislation as to the labeling of pack- 
age goods to show the net quantity was adopted 
in Iowa, Michigan, Oregon, and South Dakota. 
The sanitary inspection of bakeries, canneries, 
restaurants, etc., was taken up in Iowa, Ohio, 
South Dakota, and Wyoming, while Connecti- 
cut, Iowa, Nebraska, and North Dakota under- 
took the regulation of cold storage practices. 
Amendments to pure food laws were also 
adopted by Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, 
New York, and Utah. Efforts were under way 
to bring about closer codperation between the 
Federal and State inspection. 

Cost oF Foop. Although there were some 
fluctuations in food prices, Bradstreet’s re- 
ported the highest yearly index number in its 
history. Eggs, meats, livestock other than 
beef, fish, milk, cereals other than wheat, fruits, 
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potatoes, and tea were some of the principal 
commodities which were higher December 1, 
1913, than a year previously. Data gathered 
by the U. S. Bureau of Labor showed that on 
August 15, 1913, retail prices in forty indus- 
trial cities housing one-fifth of the population 
of the country, were eight per cent. higher for 
the fifteen principal articles of food than on 
the corresponding date of the previous year, 
while as compared with the ten-year period, 
1890-99, fourteen of these items showed in- 
creases ranging from 27.9 per cent. with wheat 
flour to 138 per cent. with smoked bacon, and 
the only commodity to show a decrease was 
sugar (2.3 per cent.). 

The high prices and their causes were sub- 
jects of much speculation and inquiry, their 
effects being felt to a greater or less extent in 
every civilized country. An exhaustive study 
in Great Britain showed that during the last 
seven years the retail prices of food and coal 
increased 13.7 per cent. The high cost of meats 
in Germany led to the establishment of muni- 
cipal markets in Nuremberg, the encourage- 
ment of the substitution of fish by the estab- 
lishment of municipal fish markets, and free 
lessons in cooking and recipes. A government 
commission on the high cost of living was ap- 
pointed in Canada. A congressional inquiry 
was being organized in the United States at 
the close of the year, and a committee was des- 
ignated by the secretary of agriculture to in- 
vestigate meat production. 

The influence of cold storage on prices was a 
phase receiving much consideration, A careful 
study by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
indicated that the increased prices were the 
product of many factors of which cold storage 
was only one, and that while it had tended 
toward uniformity of prices throughout the 
year, it had not so resulted with all commodi- 
ties nor with all periods. 

Efforts were being made to utilize the parcel 
post for shipments of farm produce direct to 
the consumer, and while it had become appar- 
ent that the method had its limitations, it also 
seemed to present considerable possibilities. 
There was also increased interest in the forma- 
tion of coóperative associations both for sell- 
ing and purchasing farm produce. 

Nutrition STUDIES. The U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, through its nutrition investiga- 
tions, advocated the increased use of mutton as 
an important foodstuff at a reasonable cost. 
Other studies of fresh and frozen mutton 
showed that the interior of tuese meats re- 
mained sterile at temperatures of from 2 to 19° 
F. for months, and that there were only slight 
chemical changes of the same nature as in the 
ripening of fresh meat. The Bureau of Chem- 
istry demonstrated that by proper methods in 
the refrigeration of dressed poultry in transit 
and the handling and preservation of eggs much 
of the deterioration and waste encountered in 
marketing these commodities may be avoided. 
The most favorable car temperature for dressed 
poultry is apparently 30* F. or lower, and its 
uninterrupted maintenance is of special impor- 
tance. 

A large percentage of the so-called graham 
flours on the market was found to be made by 
mixing inferior grades of flour with bran, al- 
though a great many millers still utilize the 
original process of grinding the whole kernel. 
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In bread-making tests, the use of acid extracts 
of bran in place of a part of the water produced 
larger loaves with a better color and texture, 
especially with the stronger fiours. Similar but 
less pronounced results followed the use of 
water extracts and bran. An increase in the 
amount of salt used up to three pounds per 
barrel of flour gave a larger volume and im- 
proved the texture and grain, but any larger 
amounts impaired the quality, although this 
depended in part upon the time of year and the 
hardness of the water. Bread was kept fresh 
from ten to fifteen hours by storing it in an 
atmosphere with eighty-five per cent. humidity, 
maintained by a shallow pan filled with sat- 
urated salt solution and an air circulation kept 
up by a small ventilating fan. It is suggested 
that such an apparatus might obviate night 
work in some bakeries. 

Analyses at the Connecticut State Experi- 
ment Station of some 500 samples of so-called 
diabetic foods demonstrated much variation 
and considerable misrepresentation 
products, their protein content ranging from 
eighty-seven to eleven per cent. and that of 
carbohydrates from four to seventy-six per 
cent., while the cost varied from 9 cents to 
$1.56 per pound. An examination of eight 
canned chicken soups at the North Dakota sta- 
tion indicated that in many of these goods beef, 
beef extract, and excessive amounts of boiled 
rice had been substituted for chicken. The 
Bureau of Chemistry found that ten commer- 
cial brands of bouillon cubes contained from 
fifty to seventy-four per cent. of common salt, 
and that while the cubes are valuable stimu- 
lants or flavoring agents, they have far less 
food value than home-made beef broths and 
soups which may be readily prepared at a frac- 
tion of the cost. 

Cooking vegetables in steam was found to 
prevent the loss of most of the mineral constit- 
uents and was especially effective with carrots. 
A study of the raw juices of cabbage, lettuce, 
onions, cucumbers, horseradish, etc., indicated 
that most of these materials possessed consid- 
erable enzymic power, notably catalytic activ- 
ity and tryptic and diastatic action. These 
findings were believed to suggest a possible ex- 
planation of the favorable action of fresh vege- 
tables in the prevention of such diseases as 
scurvy and beriberi. 

With reference to the influence of shellfish in 
transmitting typhoid fever and similar dis- 
eases, the contention was urged that oysters are 
a source of danger only when floated in polluted 
waters during their non-hibernating periods. 
More stringent regulations were advocated as 
to clams, as these were considered a more se- 
rious source of danger since they thrive under 
polluted conditions. 

Several investigations of aluminum cooking 
utensils agreed in showing that, as now con- 
structed by reputable manufacturers, such uten- 
sils are free from risk of poisoning. Studies of 
the use of ice indicated that, with more eco- 
nomical methods of ice manufacture and dis- 
tribution and the substitution of properly con- 
structed and insulated refrigerators for the ma- 
jority of those in common use, refrigeration 
much superior to those now found in most homes 
could be obtained for much less than the pres- 
ent cost. Keeping unsterilized milk for infants 
warm in vacuum bottles was condemned, inas- 
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much as such conditions are especially favor- 
able to the growth of bacteria. 

Studies of the various proteins by Osberne 
and others in showed wide difference as to 
their utilization by the body. Similar differ- 
ences were also discovered in the natural fats, 
unsalted butter and egg yolk proving much su- 
perior to lard. 

Books OF THE YEAR. Some of the more im- 
portant books to appear in 1913 were: J. 
Westervelt, American Pure Food and Drug 
Laws (Kansas City, Mo.); American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, The Cost of 
Living, and Reducing the Cost of Food Distri- 
bution (Philadelphia); Mary S. Rose, A Labo- 
ratory Handbook for Dietetics (New York); 
A. Bryce, Modern Theories of Dietetics and 
Their Bearing upon Practical Dietetics (Lon- 
don); Louise S. Bryant, School Feeding, Its 
History and Practice at Home and Abroad 
(Philadelphia and London); D. McKay, The 
Protein Element in Nutrition (London). 

FOOTBALL. Harvard for the second year 
in succession won the eastern intercollegiate 
football championship, going through the sea- 
son without suffering a single defeat. The won- 
derful kicking ability of Charles Edward Brick- 
ley was the chief factor in the Crimson's fine 
showing, but much credit also must be given to 
the effective coaching system established at the 
Cambridge institution by P. D. Haughton. The 
Harvard eleven had little difficulty in defeating 
the teams sent against it, the closest struggle 
being that with Princeton, where Brickley's toe 
was responsible for the only score. In the game 
against Yale, Brickley also distinguished him- 
self by making flve goals from the fleld, four 
on drop kicks and one from placement. The 
fact remains, however, that the skill shown by 
the other members of Harvard's back field in 
advancing the ball into Yale territory gave 
Brickley his opportunities for scoring. 

The ranking of the Eastern teams outside of 
Harvard is a difficult matter. Carlisle School 
was placed second to the Crimson by several 
experts. The Indians reached their top form 
in the contest with Dartmouth, which in turn 
had been victorious over Princeton. Dart- 
mouth seems to be clearly entitled to third 

lace with the other colleges arranged in the 
ollowing order: U. 8. Military Academy, 
Yale, U. S. Naval Academy, Princeton, Cor- 
nell, Colgate, Pennsylvania, Washington and 
Jefferson, and the University of Pittsburgh. 

Among the surprises of the 1913 season were 
the victories of Cornell over Pennsylvania, Col- 
gate over Yale, and the Army over the Navy. 
n intersectional games Michigan defeated 
Pennsylvania, Cornell, and Syracuse. Notre 
Dame, also a Western institution, won fame by 
her brilliant victory over the U. 8. Military 
Academy through the expert use of the forward 
pass. Chicago won the conference college 
championship by making a clean sweep of its 
games. A summary of the principal football 
games of the leading colleges in 1913 follows: 

Harvard defeated Maine 34-0, Bates 14-0, 
Williams 23-3, Holy Cross 47-7, Pennsylvania 
37-0, and Yale 15-5. Carlisle defeated Lehigh 
State 29-0, Cornell 23-6, Princeton 3-0, Brown 
21-7, Cornell 7-0, Dartmouth 35-10, and Syra- 
cuse 35-27. Carlisle was defeated by Pittsburgh 
6-12, and Brown 0-13, and tied by Pennsylvan 
7-7. The U. 8. Military Academy defeated Rut- 
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gers 29-0, Colgate 7-6, Stevens 34-0, Tufts 2-0, 
and the U. S. Naval Academy 22-9, and was 
defeated by Notre Dame 13-35. Yale defeated 
Wesleyan 21-0, Holy Cross 10-0, Lafayette 27-0, 
Lehigh 37-0, and Brown 17-0; tied Princeton 
3-3, Maine 0-0, and Washington and Jefferson 
0-0, and was defeated by Colgate 6-16, and 
Harvard 5-15. The U. S. Naval Academy de- 
feated Dickinson 29-0, Lehigh 39-0, Bucknell 
70-7, New York University 48-0, and Pennsyl- 
vania State 10-0; tied Pittsburgh 0-0, and waa 
defeated by the Army 9-22. Dartmouth de- 
feated Colby 53-0, Vermont 33-7, Williams 48-6, 
Princeton 6-0, Amherst 21-7, and Pennsylvania: 
34-21, and was defeated by Carlisle 10-35. 
Princeton defeated Rutgers 14-3, Fordham 69-0, 
Bucknell 28-0, Syracuse 13-0, and Holy Cross 
54-0; tied Yale 3-3, and was defeated by Dart- 
mouth 0-6, and Harvard 0-3. Chicago defeated 
Indiana 21-7, Iowa 23-6, Purdue 6-0, Illinois 
28-7, Northwestern 14-0, Minnesota 13-7, and 
Wisconsin 19-0. 

The “ All-American Eleven," as picked by 
Walter Camp, was made up as follows: Ends, 
Hogstett, Dartmouth, and Merrillat, Army; 
tackles, Talbott, Yale, and Ballin, Princeton; 
guards, Pennock, Harvard, and Brown, Navy; 
centre, Des Jardien, Chicago; quarterback, 
Huntington, Colgate; halfback, Craig, Michi- 
gan, and Brickley, Harvard; fullback, Mahan, 

arvard. 

Theres were fourteen deaths attributed to 
football in 1913, while 175 players were re- 
ported as injured. No serious accidents oc- 
curred in contests between the higher class 
teams, indicating that the revised game is not 
a dangerous sport provided the players are 
under the care of competent trainers. 

Association football or “soccer” is rapidly 
gaining in popularity in the United States. 
During 1913 the United States of America 
Football Association was formed, and this or- 
ganization is contributing largely to the suc- 
cess the sport has attained. A summary of the. 
more important soccer championships decided 
during the year follows: 

American Football Association, won by the 
True Blues of Paterson, N. Y.; American Ama-. 
teur Association, won by the Yonkers, N. Y., 
Field Club; Intercollegiate, won by Haverford; 
N. Y. State Amateur League, won by the Brook- 
lyn Celtics of Brooklyn; Field Club Soccer 

ague of New York and New Jersey, won by- 
the Staten Island Cricket and Tennis Club of 
Livingston, N. Y. The annual match between 
Oxford and Cambridge at London, England, re-. 
sulted in a tie score, 2-2. 


FOOTE, Lucros Harwoop. An American. 
diplomat, died June 4, 1913. Born at Win- 
field, N. Y., in 1826 and graduated from the. 
Western Reserve University in 1850, he crossed 
the plains in 1853 to California, and in 1856 
was admitted to the bar there. In the same 
year he was appointed municipal judge of Sac- 
ramento, serving for four years, then becoming 
collector of the port of Sacramento. He served 
as consul to several cities in South America, and 
in 1882 conducted a special diplomatic mission 
to Central America. In the same year he was. 
appointed minister to Korea, where he distin- 
guished himself in the protection of Japanese. 
and other foreigners in the nationalist revolt in 
1883. For this he received the thanks of the 
emperor of Japan, the emperor of China, and. 
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the emperor of Korea. He resigned his post in 
1884. In 1890 he became secretary and treas- 
urer of the California Academy of Sciences. He 
wrote several volumes of poems, including Red 
Letter Day and Other Poems (1882); and On 
the Heights (1887). 

FORBES, Henry PRENTISS. An Amer- 
ican theologian and educator, died October 2, 
1913. He was born in Paris, Me., in 1849, and 
graduated from the St. Lawrence University 
Theological School in 1873. In 1874-75 he stud- 
ied at Leipzig. He was ordained to the Uni- 
versalist ministry in 1874, and from 1875-80 
was pastor of Danvers. In the latter year he 
was appointed professor of Biblical literature 
at the theological school at St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity. From 1899 until his death he was 
dean of this school. He wrote The Johannine 
Literature and Acts (1907). 

FORD, Patrick. An Irish nationalist and 
editor, died September 21, 1913. He was born 
in Galway in humble circumstances in 1845, 
and at an early age ‘emigrated to the United 
States. He became a compositor, and with the 
aid of borrowed money founded the Irish World 
in New York City, with himself as editor, and 
his brother Augustine as manager. To this 
paper contributed some of the most famous of 
Irish nationalists, including Thomas Mooney 
and O’Donavan Rossa. The paper became a 
great power for the cause of Irish nationalism 
in the United States and Great Britain. Large 
sums were collected by its aid and sent to the 
Irish nationalists for the spreading of their 
propaganda. In 1876 the skirmishing fund, 
the chief purpose of which was declared to be 
the burning of London and other English cities, 
was started in the Irish World. Personally, 
Ford was quiet and unobtrusive in manner, and 
rarely appeared at Irish political demonstra- 
tions. He continued until the time of his 
death to be one of the chief collectors in the 
United States of subscriptions in aid of the 
Nationalist party. 


FOREST FIRES. See Forestry, Fire Pro- 
tection Work. 


FORESTRY. For the year ended June 30, 
1913 the United States exported forest prod- 
ucts of all kinds worth $124,784,215, and im- 
ported $180,428,074 worth. This represents a 
gain of $16,661,961 in exports and $7,904,609 
in imports. According to the U. S. Census es- 
timate, the lumber production in the United 
States for 1912 was 39,158,414,000 feet, board 
measure, as increase of 2,155,207,000 feet over 
1911. Of the total cut, soft woods furnished 
30,526,416,000 feet, and hardwoods 8,631,988,000 
feet. The production of lath in 1913 was 
2,719,163,000, and of shingles 12,307,685,000. 

FIRE PRoTecTION Work. Twenty-four States 
organized forest fire protective systems. Pre- 
ventive measures, applying to railroads, lum- 
bermen, and others, were enacted in thirty 
States. Fourteen States were actively codper- 
ating with the Federal government, under the 
Weeks law, in the protection of forested water- 
sheds on navigable streams. The number of 
patrol associations organized by forest owners 
was materially increased during the year. A 
strong codperative spirit developed between the 
various interests involved. Similar conditions 
existed in Canada. The Canadian railway 
commission organized fire protection on about 
25,000 miles of railroad, in which all official 
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agencies coóperate. With few exceptions the 
1913 season was unfavorable for large fires. 
On the other hand, small fires were sufficiently 
numerous to fully demonstrate the value of 
well-organized control. In California and in 
North Carolina, which States do not have ef- 
fective protective systems, the forest fire loss 
amounted to several hundred thousand dollars. 
Three lives were lost in California. The West- 
ern Forestry and Conservation Association, 
which patrols about twenty million acres of 
timber in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
and northern California, reported a season of 
about average hazard, with fire loss practically 
nothing. In New York, two fires in the Adi- 
rondacks resulted in a loss of $60,000. On the 
national forests, California, Arizona, and New 
Mexico suffered most during the past season. 
By the middle of September, although 2260 
fires were reported, as compared with 2470 in 
the previous year, only 60,000 acres were burned 
over, as compared with 230,000 acres in 1912 
and 780,000 acres in 1911. 


THE NATIONAL Forest SERVICE. The net 
area of all national forests on June 30, 1913, 
was 165,515,518 acres. There were also 21,101,- 
130 acres of alienated land within the national 
forest boundaries. With the assistance now re- 
ceived by the bureaus of soils and plant indus- 
try, new agricultural areas are rapidly being 
segregated. The entire North Platte division 
of the Nebraska national forest, comprising 
240,000 acres, was recently eliminated.  An- 
other elimination in the Rainier national forest 
was to amount to 23,000 acres. In the Des- 
chutes and Paulina national forests in Oregon 
it was decided to recommend a revision of the 
boundaries which will eliminate 413,770 acres. 
Besides the elimination areas, 3,000,000 acres 
were examined with reference to entry under 
the forest homestead law. During 1913 the na- 
tional forest reservation commission approved 
for purchase tracts aggregating 425,717 acres. 
making & total of 713,415 acres thus acquired 
in the Appalachian and White Mountains under 
the Weeks law. (See YEAR Book, 1912, For- 
ESTBY.) Forest operations in these purchases 
were confined to fire protection work. 


The cost of administration, protection, and 
permanent improvements in the national for- 
ests for 1913 was $5,092,101.41, a total some- 
what less than last year. The receipts were: 
Timber sold, $1,341,337.63; grazing, $1,007,- 
739.51; special uses, $118,512.93. After de- 
ducting all refunds. the excess in receipts over 
last year was $282,603.04. Out of the total re- 
ceipts of $2,391,920.85, thirty-five per cent. will 
go to the States in which the forests are situ- 
ated for the benefit of their schools and roads. 
The various States involved have received about 
$3,000,000 from this source since 1906. 


The forest service collected 40,000 pounds of 
tree seed in 1912 for use in reforestation work. 
The total area reforested was about 30,000 
acres. In 1912 the forest service distributed 
116,000 basket willow cuttings: 15,000 to for- 
est schools, 20,000 to agricultural experiment 
stations, and 81,000 to individuals. A na- 
tional arboretum was being established in 
Rock Creek National Park, District of Colum- 
bia. Eventually it will contain all American 
tree species which will thrive there. 

The national forests contained water 
with an aggregate estimated capacity o 
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000,000 horse power, available for use under 
permit from the Secretary of Agriculture. 
More than 800,000 horse power under condi- 
tions of lowest stream flow had been developed. 
In order to prevent exorbitant charges for 
power to settlers in the vicinity of the national 
forests, the maximum rate which power com- 
panies may charge was definitely fixed in the 
permit. 

The forest service maintained in 1913 nine 
experiment stations for studies in reforestation 
and similar subjects. In forage and range in- 
vestigations, the most notable event of the 
year was the establishment of the Utah experi- 
ment station on the Manti forest, where all 
intensive experiments were to be centralized. 
Studies of a large number of important com- 
mercial trees of the United States, covering 
their growth, volume yield, utilization, life his- 
tory, and management, were completed during 
the year. Studies relative to the closer utili- 
zation of national forest timber, wood preser- 
vation, chemistry, distillation, timber physics, 
and pulp and paper investigations were con- 
tinued. About 4000 timber tests were made at 
the forest products laboratory each month. A 
final monograph on the results of these tests 
was in preparation. In proportion to its weight, 
California redwood was found the strongest 
conifer so far tested. This strength is due to 
its long wood fibres. 

Forestry LEGISLATION. The forestry clause 
of the New York State constitution was 
amended to permit restricted use of the forest 
preserve for the development of water power, 
storage reservoirs, etc. The Pennsylvania laws 
provided for a low annual tax on private forest 
lands voluntarily placed under State super- 
vision, A deferred tax on the value of the tim- 
ber was to be assessed and paid when the tim- 
ber was cut. The recent legislature permitted 
the Department of Forestry to lease permanent 
camp sites within the State forests. South 
Dakota had an organized State forest service. 
A bounty was provided for planting forest 
trees in that State. North Dakota created the 
office of State forester, and provided for the 
establishment of State nurseries, as well as the 
distribution of forest trees and seeds. In Ken- 
tucky codperative agreements between the State 
board of forestry and the Federal government 
under the Weeks law were approved. By a law 
passed in Connecticut, timber growers and 
owners were required to pay the present as- 
sessed value of land and of timber over ten 
years old. Timber below this age and all new 
plantings were exempted from taxation, and in 
all cases the owner was protected from increased 
taxation for a period of fifty years, or until 
the timber was cut, when a ten per cent product 
tax would be assessed. In New Hampshire pro- 
vision was made for the municipal purchase 
and maintenance of forests under direction of 
the State forester. In Vermont established re- 
forested areas were to be taxed on the land 
value alone, and not to exceed $3 an acre. The 
State forest lands in Oregon had been with- 
drawn from sale for a period of fifty years. 

Three new forest reserves were established 
in Hawaii. There were in 1913 thirty such re- 
serves with a total area of 687,837 acres. The 
Hawaiian legislature established a division of 
hydrography, and provided for the conduct of 
the divisions of hydrography and forestry by 
setting apart as a special fund the revenues 
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derived by the Territorial government from 
leases and licenses of water rights on streams 
coming from the forests. The amount made 
available approximated $67,000 annually, to be 
equally divided between the two divisions. 

CANADA. In Canada the Dominion forest re- 
serves and parks act, as amended on June 6, 
1913, added over 10,500 square miles to the 
Dominion forest reservations, making a total 
of over 35,800 square miles of reserved forest 
land in the western provinces, over two-thirds 
of which was in Alberta. 

FORESTRY IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. At the In- 
ternational Forestry Congress, which was held 
in Paris in June, a large body of representa- 
tives coming from every continent on the globe 
met for the purpose of studying economic and 
technical forestry problems and of promoting 
legislative and administrative reforms leading 
to the conservation of the forests, the pre- 
vention of soil erosion, and the reforesting of 
waste lands. On December 30, 1913, a resident 
of Berlin presented to the city a fund of $1,250,- 
000 in endowment of a forest school for boys. 
It was expressly provided that the students 
must be healthy and not hereditarily diseased. 
The pupils were to be taken on long trips afoot 
so that they might become acquainted with the 
“ fatherland.” There were nearly 6000 profes- 
sional foresters in Germany who were asso- 
ciated with various technical societies. France 
spent $35,000,000 in planting trees on the 
watersheds of important streams. A French 
process of “electrocuting” timber was stated 
to have given perfect seasoning in a single 
night. With lead plate electrodes on each 
side, the timber was placed in a solution con- 
taining 10 per cent. borax, 5 per cent. resin, 
and a Tittle soda, and application of the current 
expelled the sap and filled the wood cells with 
the borax and resin. 

Provision was made in England for technical 
advice in forestry. B. Ostmaston was 
5 in charge of the Central and Southern 

istriet, and Charles Hawkins was to take 
charge of the Eastern District. In India im- 
portant concess ions were being offered to paper 
manufacturers in order to encourage the utiliza- 
tion of bamboo for paper making. The new 
Chinese Republic established a department of 
agriculture and forestry. The government of 
Peru established an experiment station along 
the Madre de Dios River with the special 
object of encouraging the cultivation of rubber- 
producing trees indigenous to the section, and 
for the purpose of introducing and acclimatiz- 
ing useful food-producing plants. 

ORBESTRY SCHOOLS, PERSONNEL, ETC. The 
New York State College of Forestry at Syra- 
cuse started in the fall with a total registra- 
tion of 203 students. The legislature appro- 
priated $250,000 for a building for the college. 
The college was to prepare and carry out a 
plan of management for the 14,000 acres, lying 
along the Hudson, controlled by the Palisades 
interstate park commission. A fifth professor- 
ship in forestry was established in the depart- 
ment of forestry at Cornell to cover the uni- 
versity extension work in forestry throughout 
the State. The forest land equipment at Cor- 
nell was increased by a gift of 200 acres; eight 
woodlots, and a farm of 38 acres had previ- 
ously been given to the department. 

The University of Wisconsin established a 
2-year forest ranger course in codperation with 
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the State Board of Forestry. The University 
of Washington substituted a 5-year course for 
its former 4-year course in forestry, with 
greater facilities for specialization in the last 
three years. Two sections of land on the 
Snoqualmie national forest were secured by 
the university. A 10-weeks course in practical 
forestry was established at the University of 
Idaho. At the Harvard school of forestry 
hereafter the first year is to include only 
general and fundamental technical courses. 
The second year is to be devoted to advanced 
work in four special flelds. 

William Dawson of Aberdeen University 
succeeded A. Henry as reader in forestry at 
Cambridge. Prof. Henry was appointed first 
professor of forestry in the Royal College 
of Science, Dublin. He took up his work 
April 1, 1913. A new quarterly paper from 
Yale, known as The Y School News, was 
issued during the current year. Fred Gordon 
Plummer, geographer of the U. S. forest 
service, died at Washington on August 15. 

While excavat ing for a elay mine a sunken 
forest, entirely petrifled and 30 feet below the 
surface, was recently unearthed near Bakers- 
ville, N. J. The forest covered an area of 
nearly 100 acres. 

The New York State Forestry Association 
was organized at Syracuse, January 16, 1913. 
The Society for the Advancement of Forest 
Entomology in America was organized at Wash- 
ington, March 1, 1913. 

LITERATURE. Among recent works dealing 
with some phases of forestry were: H. J. Elwes 
and A. Henry, The Trees of Great Britian and 
Ireland (Edinburgh, 1913, vol. 7); C. S. Bar- 
gent, Trees and Shrubs (Boston and New York, 
1913, vol. 2, pt. 4) ; A. Zimmermann, Der Mani- 
hot-Kautschuk (Jena, 1913); W. F. de B. 
MacLaren, The Rubber Tree Book (London, 
1913); H. H. Gibson, American Forest Trees 
(Chicago, 1913); J. F. Rock, Trees of the 
Hawaiian Islands (Honolulu, 1913); A. F. 
Blakeslee and C. D. Jarvis, Trees in Winter, 
Their Study, Planting, Care, and Indentifica- 
tion (New York, 1913); A. B. Recknagel, The 
Theory and Practise of Working Plans (New 
York, 1913); C. A. Schenk, The Art of the 
Second Growth or American Silviculture- 
(Albany, 1912, 3d rev. ed.); R. C. Bryant, 
Logging (New York and London, 1913). 

FORESTRY ASSOCIATION OF AMER- 
ICA. During 1913, the American Forestry As- 
sociation extended its educational propaganda, 
by which it enlisted service in securing the 
proper use and conservation of the forests in 
every State of the Union, every province in 
Canada, and other civilized or semi-civilized 
foreign countries. It is generally recognized as 
the leading exponent of forest conservation in 
the western hemisphere. A special feature of its 
work, by which was secured the most important 
and valuable addition to the forest literature 
of the world in many years, was the appro- 
priation of $5000 to pay the expenses of eleven 
committees which during 1913 investigated 
various forest conditions and reported to the 
National Conservation Congress at Washington 
in November. These reports represent the most 
advanced thought of theoretical and practical 
experts in forestry in the United States and 
Canada. The association published a monthly 
magazine, American Forestry, of which Percival 
Sheldon Ridsdale, the executive secretary of the 
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association, is the editor-in-chief, and this is 
the only national publication on forestry in 
the United States. The officers of the associa- 
tion in 1913 were president, Dr. Henry S. Drin- 
ker, president of the Lehigh University; treas- 
urer, Otto Luebkert, Washington, D. C.; and 
a secretary, P. S. Ridsdale, Washington, 


FORMOSA, or TarwAN. An island depend- 
ency of Japan, off the coast of the Chinese 
province of Fukien. Capital, Dai-Hoku, or 
Tai-Pei (variously spelled, as Daihoku, Taihoku, 
Taipei). The island of Formosa has an ares 
of 2,318.5 square ri; the seven adjacent isles, 
5.6 square ri; total, 2,324.1 square ri, or 13,- 
841 square miles. Estimated population in 
1913, 3,512,607. The estimates of population 
vary, even as Officially reported. The following 
are taken from the Résumé statistique de 
Empire du Japon, published in 1913; popula- 
tion present at the end of 1901, 2,931,098; 1908, 
3,193,708; 1909, 3,290,186; 1910, 3,341,217. 
The latter number was comprised of 3,106,223 
civilized and 122,106 uncivilized aboriginals, 
98,048 Japanese, and 14,840 foreigners. Males 
were reported at 1,760,019, and females‘ at 
1,581,198. Population present of the larger 
towns December 31, 1911: Dai-Hoku, 95,077 
(Jonai 19,420, Moko 33,498, Daitote 49,159); 
Dainan (Tainan), 59,601; Kagi (Chia-i), 22,- 
418; Rokko (Lukong), 19,153; Kiilung (Kee- 
lung), 17,962; Shinchiku (Hsin-Chu), 10,294; 
Gilan (Ilan), 16,062; Shokwa (Chang-Hua), 
15,545; Taku  (Takow), 13,775; aichiu 
(Taichu), 12,788; Toko (Tonkong), 12,230. 
The census of 1905 showed that 97.62 per cent. 
of the inhabitants in the administrative were 
illiterate. The Japanese are developing an 
educational system. 

Important agricultural products are rice, tea, 
sugar, sweet potatoes, ramie, and jute. The 
forests yield camphor, worked as a government 
monopoly. The mineral products include gold, 
silver, copper, coal, sulphur, and petroleum, 
Exclusive of the large trade with Japan, im- 
ports and exports of merchandise amounted 
to 12,809,795 and 8,234,097 yen respectively in 
1901; 12,737,460 and 9,779,084 in 1906; 19,555,- 
047 and 13,175,590 in 1911; and 19,307,000 
and 14,960,000 in 1912. Leading imports in 
1911, in thousands of yen: Sugar machinery, 
4938; opium, 1880 (against 3643 in 1910) ; oil- 
cake, 909; leaf tobacco, 829; rails and accesso- 
ries, 775; petroleum, 660; paper and manufac- 
tures, 599; there is a considerable importa- 
tion of cotton fabrics. Principal exports in 
1910 and 1911 respectively, in thousands of 
yen: Oolong tea, 3853 and 5228; pouchong tea, 
1935 and 1811; refined camphor, 3933 and 
3463; sugar, 492 and 956; flax and hemp, 338 
and 389; sesame, 137 and 207. Principal ex- 
ports in 1912: Tea, 6674 thousand yen; cam- 
phor, 4410; sugar, 1719. Imports and exports 


of merchandise by countries, in thousan of 
yen: 
Imports Exports 
1911 d 1912 1911 1912 
China 2 4x9 5,860 6,767 3,661 4,264 
United Kingdom.. . . 4,486  À 3,490 646 1,087 
British India....... 1460 2,173 90 342 
United States....... 1,732 1,700 6,005 4,917 
German „757 1,072 1,646 1,573 
Hongkong .......... 215 119 3 393 
Gere 3,045 3,986 760 2,384 
Don!!! co ees 19,655 19,307 18,176 14,960 
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Length of railway (1913), 476 kilometers 
(296 miles). On August 3, 1913, a celebration 
was held at Dai-Hoku in commemoration of the 
eompletion of 1000 miles of steam railway in 
the Island of Taiwan. Of this amount 327, 
miles were owned and operated by the gevern- 
ment, the remainder by the modern sugar 
companies. Telegraphs (1912), 1038 kilo- 
meters of line and 5499 of wire; telephones, 
1218 and 13,787; post offices, 140. The budget 
for 1912-13 balanced at 45,325,508 yen; for 
1913-14, 44,055,366. Formosa is administered 
by a governor-general resident at Dai-Hoku (in 
1913, Lieut-Gen. Count Sakuma Samata). 


FOUNDATIONS. A notable foundation un- 
der way during the year in New York City was 
that being built to support the new 38-story 
Equitable Building, which was to be erected 
on a lot 167 by 312 feet. This foundation 
was interesting, not so much on account of 
the novelty of plan, but for its extent and for 
the efficient mechanical arrangement for its 
execution, especially the use of mechanical 
means for handling the material. Like other 
portions of lower New York, the ground to be 
excavated consisted of fine sand down to a 
12-ft. layer of hard pan, which overlay bed 
rock at a distance of about 20-ft. below the 
curb. As the sand carried much prono water 
the problem of drainage and keeping the foun- 
dation dry was most important and the method 
adopted to secure this was the construction of 
a cofferdam consisting of 37 wall caissons en- 
closing all sides of the lot and extending from 
water level to bed rock. The corner caissons 
were about 12 ft. square and the intermediate 
caissons 25 ft. in length with a thickness of 
six feet. They were being set close together 
and their outer faces were placd at the boun- 
dary line of the lot. They were bonded to- 
gether by a system of wells between the 
adjacent ends which were filled with concrete, 
a method previously found effective in construct- 
ing the foundation for the New York Stock Ex- 
change on much the same kind of soil. These 
caissons, when completed, support the wall 
columns of the building and the remaining 
excavation and the placing of the foundations 
for the 80 remaining interior columns will 
be carried on in the open as it was not thought 
that caissons would be needed. For the concrete 
caissons which were being sunk by the pneu- 
matic process, it was estimated that 1200 
yards of excavation would be required and 1100 
yards of concrete. 

The foundations for the new uei ne Build- 
ing in Wall Street in New York City under 
construction in 1913, were of cement similar in 
character to those of the Equitable Building. 
A continuous cofferdam wall, seven feet thick, 
was built completely surrounding the wall and 
on this the wall columns will rest and the 
retaining wall for the cellar excavation be 
built. fn the interior 19 concrete piers were 
being excavated, but as the caisson built walls 
surrounding the lot made a completely water 
tight structure, no difficulty was anticipated 
in their construction and excavation to a hard 
pan level. The underpinning of adjoining 
buildings formed an interesting problem and 19 
pneumatic cylinders spaced about twelve feet 
apart were carried down to hard. pan in order 
to support the adjoining structures. While the 
new Morgan Building was to be but four 
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stories in height, the foundations were being 
made adequate for a twenty-story building. 

An interesting construction was under way 
during 1913 where the Lexington Avenue sub- 
way in New York City passes under the old 
Astor House property at Broadway and Vesey 
Street. The subway here was being built by 
tunneling methods, but in order to provide 
positive support for the tubes independent of 
any displacement of the sub-soil, four 6 by 8 ft. 
piers with foundations carried to rock by means 
of pneumatic-caissons were being provided as 
additional support. The tops of these piers 
were 40 ft. below the street level and carried 
a grillage of I-beams to distribute the load 
from cradles made of 36 in. plate girders which 
receive the tunnel tubes. There was in con- 
nection with this construction a heavy retaining 
wall 100 ft. long on Broadway and 167 ft. on 
Vesey Street, which permitted the excavation 
of the lot to any required depth without 
interfering with the tubes as it was being 
carried down through quicksand to solid rock 
to a depth of about 90 ft. below the surface. 
See also ARCHITECTURE. 


FOX FARM"'NG. The raising of foxes for 
fur has been exploited to considerable extent 
and has come into practice in the United States 
somewhat. On Prince Edward Island the in- 
dustry has been quite successful, there being 
about 235 fox ranches there on which about 
2500 foxes are kept in captivity, over half of 
which are classed as silver-black foxes. The 
U. 8. Daily Consular and Trade Reports for 
January 1l, 1913, gives an interesting account 
of the industry there and elsewhere in Canada. 
Ranehes are developing in New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia. The skins of the quasi-domesti- 
cated animals command the highest prices on 
the London market, $1000 and even $2500 being 
secured for choice pelts. Breeding stock is 
exceedingly expensive, $12,000 to 15,000 per 
air being paid where unusual fertility has 

n demonstrated. Several islands in Alaska 
are leased for the breeding of silver-black and 
blue foxes. 


FRANCE. 
Capital, Paris. 

AREA AND POPULATION. The area is officially 
given as 536,464 square kilometers. equal to 
207.129 square miles. The population was in 
1911 (census of March 5), 39,601,509, in 1906, 
39,252.267. Marriages in 1911, 307,788; births, 
742,114; deaths, 776,988; still births, 33,840 
Paris had (in 1911) 2,888,110 inhabitanta; 
Marseilles, 550,619; Lyons, 523, 796; Bordeaux, 
261,678. 

EpucaTIon. In 1910-11 there were 3967 
infant schools, with 8615 teachers and 620,922 
pupils; 82,488, with 156,981 teachers and 5,654,- 
794 pupils; 166 primary normal schools, with 
1720 teachers and 9326 students; 344 lycées 
and colleges for boys and 129 for girls, with 
97,512 and 30,788 students respectively; 56 
girls’ secondary courses, with 5503 students. 
University students, January 15, 1912, 41,194. 

The central educational system is under the 
direction of the ministry of publie instruction, 
and is highly developed. All clerical schools 
are, by the law of 1904, to be suppressed 
by 1914. In 1911 there were still 17,175 infant 
school and 75,292 primary school pupils under 
clerical teachers. There are numerous special 
and technical schools, some controlled under 
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other ministries. Degrees are conferred by 
state universities alone. 

Since the separation (1905) of the state 
from the Roman Catholic Church, no national 
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steers, 283,670 bulls, 1,988,980 calves), 16,467,- 

700 sheep, 6,903,750 swine, 1,408,520 goats. 
FISHERIES. Engaged in the maritime fisheries 

in 1909 were 29,876 boats, of 232,514 tons; 


religion exists; all creeds are permitted to, their total value was 84,559,072 francs, and the 


worship in public. During the transition period 
pensions and grants were to be paid to the 
clergy; but no basis of calculation has been 
agreed upon, the clergy refusing to recognize 
the new law or to come to any agreement under 
its conditions. 

AGRICULTURE. The total area of the country 
as given by the army geographic survey is 
53,646,374 hectares, differing somewhat from that 
calculated by the ministry of the interior— 
52,955,764. It is the latter total that is used 
in the following account of the distribution 
of lands, agricultural or other, in 1910; 
23,678,846 hectares under great crops and sown 
meadows, 4,884,400 under natural meadows, 
1,568,030 under forage grasses, 3,610,430 under 
pastures, 1,684,523 under vines, 3,909,480 un- 
cultivated lands, 1,372,486 in rosaries, shrub- 
beries, market gardens, etc., 9,329,193 under 
forests, and 2,918,376 hectares put to various 
uses not included in any of the foregoing. The 
table below shows area and production of main 
crops for the two years last past (1912 final, 
1913 provisional figures), with quintals pro- 
duced per hectare in 1912: 


Hectares Quintals ' Qs. 

1912 1913 1912 1913 ha. 

Wheat 6,571,580 6,543,550 90,991,500 87,833,200 13.8 
Rye 1,201,630 1,197,200 12,382,200 13,555,350 10.3 
Barley 769,630 764,910 11,014,200 10,940,200 14.5 
Oats 3,981,980 3,998,830 51,541,600 54,338,150 12.9 
Vines* 1,550,953 1,673,409 54,668,124 41,053,832 35.2 


15,437 10,309 226,272 162.220 


Tobacco R 4 : 14. 
255,170 231,028 72,221,045 60,300,910 283.0 


Beets f 


Production in hectoliters of wine. f For sugar. 


There were reported under potatoes, in 1912, 
1,497,750 hectares, producing 140,838,900 quin- 
tals (98 qs. to the ha.) ; in 1911, 1,559,130 ha., 
127.747.300 qs. (81.93). Cider production 1912, 
17,661,598; 1911, 22,439.938. Under all forage 
plants in 1911, including roots and grasses, 
anuual and perennial, 15,271,830 hectares, yield- 
ing 709,963,000 quintals, valued at 3,517,472, 
000 frances. 
yielding produce valued at 567,222,000 francs. 
The wheat produced in 1911 was valued at 2,- 
252,003,000 francs; oats, 1,042,468,400; po- 
tatoes, 1,130,647,420; wine, 1,338,141,144; sugar 
beets, 135.998,980; apples and pears for 
cider, 198,269,540; truck-garden produce, 440,- 
904,000; forage beets, 337,373,380. Hay from 
natural meadows was valued at 1,268,423,640 
francs; lucerne, 400,353,390; clover, 305,466,- 
200; annuals planted for forage, 256,839,370; 
mixed grasses, 341,863,350; etc. Silk-worm 
eggs placed in 1912 for hatching, 33,133 hecto- 
grams; cocoons obtained, 6,233,942 kilograms; 
average yield of cocoons per hg. of eggs, 
188.1 kg. 

Livestock. Number of horse in the country in 
1911, 3,236,160; mules, 194,000; asses, 360,590; 
cattle, 14,552,430 (7,606,670 cows, 1,821,560 
steers, 390,940 bulls, 2,778,700 young stock, 1,- 
954,500 calves) ; sheep, 16,425,330; swine, 6,719,- 
570; goats, 1,424,180. Livestock census of De- 
cember 31, 1912: 3,222,140; horses 196,410; 
mules, 358,000; asses, 14,705,900; cattle (7,745, 
750 cows, 2,842,710 young stock, 1,844,790 


Under truck gardens, 291,420 ha., 8T 


value of their engines was 26,685,240 francs. 
Fishermen, 159,899; total value of output, 134, 
865,728 francs. ! 

MINES AND Furnaces. The number of con- 
ceded mines in 1910 was 1483, covering 1,206, 
419 hectares. Of these, 557, covering 594,886 
hectares, were in operation. Number of work. 
ers, 225,414 (101,329 underground, 64,085 at 
the surface). Output, 54,714,628 tons, valued 
at the pit’s mouth at 682,869,802 francs; of 
which, coal and anthracite 37,634,893 tons, val- 
ued at 569,034,521 francs; iron ore 14,046,982 | 
tons, 65,143,573 fr.; iron pyrites 250,432 tons, 
4,269,498 fr.; lignite 715,049 tons, 7,222,471 fr.;; 
gold ore 126,398 tons, 7,080,568 fr.; zine ore: 
50,624 tons, 5,078,066 fr.; lead and silver ore 
14,536 tons, 2,878,503 fr.; rock salt 765,017: 
tons, 10,597,361 fr.; sea salt 285,810 tons, 4,- 
723,252 fr.; etc. The quarries employed 126,341. 
workers and produced 50,794,168 tons, valued 
at 261,151,200 francs. 

Metal works in operation in 1910, 203; em- 
ploying 98,902 workers and consuming 3,404,126 
tons of coal, 4,603,749 of coke, and 10,250 of 
charcoal. Of these, 47 were smelting works, 
with 17,745 workers and output 4,038,300 tons, 
valued at 315,538,000 francs; 101 puddling 
works, with 16,345 workers and output 525,- 
900 tons, valued at 96,836,000 francs; 95 steel 
works, with 64,812 workers, and output 2,323. 
500, valued at 480,700,000 fr.; 34 other, with 


7 5462 workers, and output 100,325 tons, valued 


at 83,151,000 fr.; (fine gold, 458,000 fr.; plati- . 
num, 11,000 fr.; fine silver, 5,931,000 fr.; lead, 
7,106,000; zinc, 29,687,000; copper, 19,672,000; , 
nickel, 7,350,000; aluminum, 9,944,000; anti-, 
mony, 2.542, 000; manganese, 450,000. : 

OTHER INDUSTRIES. Number in 1910 of silk 
factories, 214; producing for the year 771.655, 
785 kilograms of spun silk; value of output of 
silk stuff, exclusive of ribbons, 471,297,000 fr. 
(414,777,000 fr. in 1911). Sugar factories 
(1910-11), 239; treating 5,512,429,084 kilo- 
grams of beets, and producing 650,487,730 kilo- 
ams of refined sugar.  Distilleries in opera- 
tion (1911), 13,713; output, 2,272,133 hecto- 
liters pure alcohol; 676,200 hl. denatured al- 
cohol. 

COMMERCE. In the table below are given cor- 
rected figures for the 1911 special trade, and 
provisional figures for 1912 (A, foodstuffs; B, 
raw materials; C, manufactured articles and 
exports by parcels post); values in thousands 
of francs: 


Imports Exports 
1911 1912 1911 1912 
P T 2,020,000 1,693,200 136,900 847.700 
Boos etes 4,525,800 4,652,100 1,830,100 1,935,000 
. 1,520,500 1,605,600 3,609,900 3.853.700 
Total....8,065,800 7,950,900 6,076,900 6,636,400 


Total general in 1911: 9,809,900.000 imports 
and $8,012,200,000 exports. A more detailed 
table follows for the two years, values in 
thousands of francs: 
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Imports 
1911 1912 1911 1912 

Cereals.... 716,100 344, 400 9, 800 13,900 
Wines..... 301,500 305,700 187,700 225,900 
Textiles. . . 1. 694, 900 1,787,400 635,200 677,200 
Yarns..... 223,600 235,80 1,004,800 1,091,100 
Other 

mdse....5,130,700 5,277,600 4,289,400 4,628,800 

Total....8,065,800 7,950,900 6,076,900 6,636,400 


Some of the principal articles of import and 
export in the 1912 table, with values in thou- 
sands of francs, appear below: 
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advances, accounting for a considerable propor- 
tion of the public debt, have been made by 
France to the railways, which will ultimately 
revert to the state. The leading items of inter- 
est for 1913, in connection with railway devel- 
opment in France, were the extension and de- 
velopment of lines crossing the borders. A 15!4- 
mile cut-off, including the Mont d’Or tunnel of 
3% miles, had been under construction since 
September, 1910, was nearing completion at 
the end of 1913, and was expected to be entirely 
completed in the ensuing year. The object of 
this line, which is being constructed by the 
Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean Railway, was 
to shorten the route from Paris to Milan, via 


. "15100 Sun 49,200 the Simplon tunnel, and the new Mont d'Or 
Wool .........* 628,200 Cottons ........ $34,200 tunnel was being arranged for electric working. 
Cotton 558,700 ool ..cececcees $23,600 From Nice to iviola, Italy, a heavy line, 49 
855 1 Pane ide 292,000 miles in length, was under construction, but its 
Skins ........... 355,000 Woolens ........ 190,600 completion was not anticipated until 1915. This 
Silas 317, Wines . ns line was to have a 16-mile branch from Breil 
1 es 238.700 A or Pe 162.400 to Ventimiglia. Still another border line con- 
Rubber 7,800 Silks ........-.- 162,400 Btruction was that from Aix-les-Bains in France 
Timber 193,800 Rubber 56,900 to Puigcerda and Ripoli in the province of Ge- 
Coffee .......... 144,400 Cotton se sses . . 120,300 rona in Spain. A feature of this line is a 3%- 
Copper . . ..... 113.400 1 . 118600 mile tunnel. Another international line was 
Fla 85,900 Metal wares.... 106,700 that from Noguera to Pallaresca, where a tun- 
Petroleum .. 1.400 Noweltios eic... 3.300 nel nearly 5 miles long was being constructed 
Dairy products.. 81,100 Woolen yarn 75,200 through the Pyrenees. Telegraph lines (1911), 
Metal wares..... 77,400 Leather goods 75,000 161,436 kms.; wires, 611,726; stations, 17,619 
Crockery ....... 100 Ollas UU U ure state and 3645 railway and private. Post offices, 
Nitrate soda... 14.300 obese goods... 71000 14,379. Telephone lines: 48,049 kms. urban and 
Feathers ....... 18,400 Table fruits..... 69,200 103,288 kms. interurban lines; wires, 965,385 
Legumes ....... ,400 Dairy products. 2000 and 522,251. There are 3104 miles of canals 
per EU „ , TUET ..... 62.500 and 5472 miles of rivers utilized in internal 
Rubber goods... 64,700 Plumes ......... 59,600 navigation. 

h.e 800 Iron and steel.. 59,4 FiNANCE. The franc, worth 19.3 cents, is the 


Articles de Paris. 


Some of the principal countries of origin and 
destination in the 1911 trade (values in thou- 
sands of f-ancs) are as follows: Great Britain, 
994,200 imports and 1,219,200 exports; Ger- 
many, 979,700 and 794,600; United States, 826,- 
800 and 379,700; Belgium, 542,600 and 1,024,- 
200; Algeria, 425,600 and 489,900; Russia, 443,- 
100 and 53,900; Argentina, 353,800 and 170,400; 
Spain, 230,500 and 135,600; Italy, 190,300 and 
277,800; Brazil, 146,000 and 78,500; Switzer- 
land, 140,200 and 394,000; Turkey, 101,600 and 
81,300; China, 229,800 and 13,700; British In- 
dia, 360,200 and 42,700; French Indo-China, 
109,000 and 65,800; Netherlands, 140,700 and 
65,000; Rumania, 175,100 and 10,700; Austria- 
Hungary, 87,800 and 40,400; Australia, 340,200 
and 11,200. 

SHIPPING. In 1911 there entered at the ports 
of France 28,183 vessels, of 29,867,010 aggregate 
tons, of which 7690 vessels, of 7,138,790 tons, 
were French. Cleared, 20,806 vessels, of 22,- 
555,346 tons; French, 6946, of 6,623,511 tons. 
In 1919: 30,615 vessels, of 30,483,308 tons 
(8046, of 7,266,870 tons, French) entered; 31,- 
013, of 30,882,743 (8244, of 7,478,433, French) 
cleared. 

The merchant marine included, January 1, 
1911, 17,621 vessels, of 1,451,648 tons (1726 
steamers, of 815,567 tons); 1912, 17,729 vessels, 
. of 1,462,639 tons (17,729 steamers, of 1,462,039 
tons). 

CoMMUNICATIONS. At the end of 1912 there 
were in operation 40,927 kilometers of main 
railways and 10,261 kms. of local lines. Large 


unit of value. Revenue and expenditure for 
three years are shown below in francs: 


1908 1909 1910 
Revenue... 3, 966. 415.128 4,140,912,961 4,278,890,789 
Exp’diture. . 4. 0 20, 549,697 4,186,090,463 4,321,918,609 


The 1912 budget estimated the revenue at 4,- 
495,849,566 francs, and the expenditure at 4,- 
497,963,139 francs. The budget for 1913, as voted 
July 30, 1913, estimated the revenue at 4,736,- 
301,908 francs: 622,334,030 from direct taxes, 
67,971,490 domains and forests, 2,548,755,235 
indirect taxes, stamps, customs, etc.; 968,655,- 
373 monopolies and revenue-earning enterprises; 
etc. Expenditure, 4,738,603,534 francs: 1,296,- 
423,922 for service of the debt; 20,116,488 pub- 
lic services, 50,732,863 finance, 57,901,727 justice, 
20,120,037 foreign affairs, 141,961,939 interior, 
983,224,376 war, 483,941,062 marine, 330,918,486 
instruction and fine arts, 58,519,962 commerce, 
industry, etc.; 106,669,353 labor, 105,535,363 col- 
onies, 39,094,141 agriculture, 340,905,255 public 
works, 649,951,630 costs of administration and 
collection of taxes, 47,586,900 repayments. The 
“special services” budget balanced at 816,329,- 
331 francs. The total of the public debt stood, 
January 1, 1912, at 31,162,001,387 francs, and 
the floating debt at 1,395,898,400. 

ARMY. See section History, under The 
Three Year Law, and passim. See also MILI- 
TARY PROGRESS, 

Navy. The number and displacement (built), 
December 1, 1911, of warships, of 1500 or more 
tons, and of torpedo craft of more than 50 tons, 
were as follows: 2 battleships (dreadnought 
type) having a main battery of all big guns (11 
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inches or more in calibre), of 46,184 tons (and 
9 of 214,100 tons, building); 18 battleships 
(pre-dreadnought type) of (about) 10,000 or 
more tons displacement and with main batteries 
of more than one calibre of 262,675 tons; 1 
coast-defense ship, of 8800 tons; 20 armored 
cruisers, of 201 724 tons; 10 cruisers (unar- 
mored war ships of more than 1500 tons), of 
49,978 tons; 81 torpedo-boat destroyers, of 34,- 
386 tons (and 5 of 3974 tons, building); 139 
torpedo boats, of 13,920 tons; 75 submarines, 
of 28,224 tons (and 18 of 12,190 tons, build- 
ing). Total built, 346 vessels, of 645,891 tons; 
total building, 32, of 230,264 tons—in all, 378 
vessels, of 876,155 tons. Excluded from the 
foregoing are ships over twenty years old, un- 
less reconstruc and re-armed within five 
years; torpedo craft over fifteen years old; 
transports, colliers, repair ships, torpedo depot 
ships, and other auxiliaries. Air craft April 7, 
1913, included 13 military dirigibles on hand 
and 7 ordered; and 450 military aeroplanes 
on hand, including monoplanes, biplanes, and 
hydro-aeroplanes. The two dreadnought-type 
battleships completed in 1913, the Jean Bart 
and the Courbet, were launched in 1911. The 
Courbet was the first French ship of this class 
to be completed, and she was the vessel that 
carried M. Poincaré on his presidential visit to 
England in June, 1913. In addition to the nine 
building, another vessel of this type is to be laid 
down early in 1915, to be called the Vendée. 
Two of those building, the France and the Paris, 
were launched in 1912 and will be completed 
during 1914; three others—the Bretagne, 
launched April 21, 1913; the Provence, April 20; 
and the Lorraine, September 30—will be com- 
pleted in 1915. Of the remaining four, two were 
begun in May, 1913, and two in November; to 
be completed in 1916. They will exhibit a new 
departure in armament, in that their guns are to 
be mounted four in a turret. In three turrets 
they will carry twelve 13.4-inch guns, whereas 
earlier types had twin turrets. The chief ad- 
vantages of the new method are said to be 
simplicity of plan, economy of weight, and con- 
centration of fire. Three projected scout 
cruisers to have been begun 1919 have been 
forwarded to 1914. The destroyers building 
will use oil fuel and attain a speed of 31 knots. 
The largest of the new submarines, the Gustave 
Zédé, has a displacement of 1000 tons sub- 
merged, and 800 tons when at the surface. She 
was launched May 20, 1913. 

It is in the Mediterranean that the main fleet 
is stationed, under Vice-Admiral Boué de Lapey- 
rére. Three armored cruisers and torpedo and 
submarine flotillas lie in the English Channel. 

The minister of marine (M. Baudin, succeed- 
ing M. Delcassé January, 1913) is the head of 
the navy, and acts as president of the council 
of admiralty, established September 7, 1913— 
an executive body with powers similar to those 
of the British board of admiralty. The navy is 
manned partly by conscription and partly by 
voluntary service. The personnel in 1913 com- 
prehended 603.859 officers and men (60,021 in 
1912, and 58,404 in 1911), including 15 vice- 
admirals, 30 rear admirals, 360 captains and 
commanders, and 1457 other line officers. France 
ranks fourth among the nations (the United 
Kingdom, Germany, the United States) in the 
amount of warship tonnage built, and also in 
the aggregate of tonnage built and building. 

See also BATTLESHIPS, and NAVAL PROGRESS. 
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GOVERNMENT. The republic was proclaimed 
September 4, 1870. The constitution is that of 
February 24, 1875, amended August 2 and No- 
vember 30, 1875, December 9, 1884, June 16, 
1885. Two chambers compose the National As- 
sembly, which convenes annually. Three hun- 
dred members, aged not less than forty years 
and elected by delegates for nine years, make 
up the Senate. There remained in 1912 only 
three of the life members elected by the As- 
sembly previous to the introduction of the pres- 
ent system. The members (597; one to every 70,- 
000 inhabitants) of the Chamber of Deputies 
are elected for four years by direct popular vote. 
The president (1906-1913, Clément-Armand 
Falliéres) is elected for seven years per the 
Assembly, by an absolute majority of votes. His 
cabinet, responsible to the legislative body, is 
chosen by himself; in the majority of cases it is 
made up from members of one or other of the 
two chambers, but not necessarily 80. 


HISTORY 


THE Paty DU CLAM INCIDENT. The beginning 
of the new year witnessed a revival of the ani- 
mosities which had erpbittered the famous Drey- 
fus case of 1894. The affair was again brought 
to the attention of the public by the announce- 
ment that Col. Paty du Clam—notorious for 
his part in the prosecution of Captain Dreyfus— 
was about to be reinstated in the army by 
order of the minister of war, M. Millerand. A 
great hue and cry was raised; with vehement 
denunciations the opponents of the government 
attacked what seemed to be an attempt to re- 
habilitate the now discredited colonel. M. Mil- 
lerand might explain that his act was without 
political significance, that the place had been 
promised to Col. Paty du Clam by a previous 
minister of war; but he explained in vain. The 
blunder cost him his portfolio; the Poincaré 
ministry, however, was not unseated. It allowed 
M. Millerand to shoulder all the blame. On 
January 11, M. Millerand sent in his resigna- 
tion, assuring M. Poincaré that it was pleasant 
* to have been closely associated in the national 
and republican endeavors? of the cabinet. M. 
Lebrun, minister of colonies, was transferred to 
war; and M. Besnard filled the post vacated by 
M. Lebrun. 

THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. On January 14 
the chambers met again. After the election of 
M. Deschanel as president of the Deputies and 
of M. Antonin Dubost as president of the Senate, 
the first important business was the election of 
a president of the republic for the term 1913- 
1920 to succeed M. Armand Falliéres. The pre- 
liminary caucus was of more than ordinary in- 
terest and excitement. The rivalry was indeed 
not between parties, as in the United States, but 
between personalities. True, the revolutionary 
Socialist, M. Vaillant, represented a partisan 
issue; but he was hopelessly out of the race, 
and the two leading candidates were both mem- 
bers of the cabinet, M. Poincaré and M. Pams 
being respectively president of the council and 
minister of agriculture. Other aspirants to the 
peser Ribot, M. Dubost, M. Deschanel, 

. Dupuy—dropped out during the caucus: M. 
Dubost in favor of M. Pams, and M. Ribot to 
benefit M. Poincaré. M. Pams then led with 323 
votes as against 309 of M. Poincaré. The 
strength of M. Pams was surprising, con- 
sidering the fact that he—prosperous bour- 
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geois, inconspicuous senator, and subor- 
dinate in the cabinet—had entered the cam- 
paign late and could hardly compare in prestige, 
experience, and manifest ability with M. Poin- 
earé. M. Pams was strongly supported by 
a group of Radicals—MM. Clémenceau, Combes, 
Monis, Caillaux, and Clémentel—who presuma- 
bly were anxious to keep M. Poincaré, with his 
strong personality, his decided views on foreign 
relations, finance, and proportional representa- 
tion, out of the supreme magistracy. A delega- 
tion including the five above-named politicians 
attempted to dissuade M. Poincaré from entering 
the contest; and quite naturally, M. Poincaré 
refused to withdraw. On the following day, 
January 17, the elections were held, in accord- 
ance with the constitutional provision that the 
president shall be elected for seven years by 
an absolute majority of the Chamber and Senate 
sitting in joint session at Versailles. On the 
first ballot no absolute majority was obtained, 
M. Poincaré with 429 votes falling short by four, 
and M. Pams receiving only 327. On the second 
ballot 34 supporters of MM. Deschanel and 
Ribot, and almost as many of M. Pam’s adher- 
ents, contributed to give M. Poincaré an absolute 
majority. The vote stood: For M. Poincaré, 
483; for M. Pams, 296; for M. Vaillant, 69; for 
others, 11; total 859, not voting 11. President- 
elect Poincaré immediately resigned his post as 

resident of the council, which was taken b 

. Briand; but a month elapsed before he too 
office. On February 18 he was received at the 
Elysée by M. Fallières, and formally inaug- 
urated. As a matter of form, M. Briand ten- 
dered the resignation of his ministry, but was 
retained by the new president. 

PRESIDENT PorNCARÉ. The election of M. Ray- 
mond Poincaré was heralded throughout the 
country and the continent as a victory of nation- 
alism; for M. Poincaré has ever been a firm 
patriot and a supporter of the Triple Entente, 
of & progressive radicalism as opposed to the 
morbid anti-clericalism of MM. Combes and 
Clémenceau; of a vigorous but not jingoistic 
military policy. Russia especially was pleased 
and manifested gratification by the telegram of 
Czar Nicholas II. to M. Poincaré, * The bonds 
which unite France and Russia will draw still 
closer for the greatest good of the two allied 
and friendly nations.” In England and in Spain 
there was jubilation also, but in Italy unpleas- 
ant comments were passed. In France there 
was a premonition that the new president, a 
politician in his prime, would not readily con- 
sent to abandon the rôle of statesman for that 
of dignitary. The confirmation came speedily, 
even in the presidential address. For the first 
subject dealt with in that document, after the 
customary promise of loyalty to the constitution, 
was the scope of the powers of the presidency. 
“The prerogative of parliament will easily be 
reconciled with the rights and duties of the gov- 
ernment: and the lessening of the executive 
power is desired by neither chambers nor coun- 
try. Without a firm and clear-sighted executive 
power the welfare of the administration would 
soon be endangered, and at times the public 
peace might even be menaced.” The president 
of the republic should become a more trusted and 
more important magistrate.. In the light of 
this expanded conception of the presidential of- 
fice, the policies enunciated by M. Poincaré were 
of real political significance. In a general way, 
social legislation was to be continued, and in 
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this direction the republic “sees before it an 
unlimited field of social ameliorations and aspi- 
rations.” Electoral reform, left suspended be- 
tween Senate and Chamber by the Poincaré min- 
istry, was to be carried through 80 a8 to secure 
* in the perfection of electoral methods, as sin- 
cere and exact an expression of the popular will 
as possible.” No less important was the 
strengthening of national defenses. It is. not 
possible for a people to be efficaciously pacific 
except on the condition of being always ready 
for war. A France diminished, a France exposed 
by her own fault to challenges and humiliations, 
would no longer be la France.” It would be 
committing a crime against civilization to let our 
country decline in the midst of so many nations 
which are ceaselessly developing their military 
forces.“ Our army and our navy give us proofs 
of their devotion and valor every day. Let us 
devote our vigilant consideration to them, and 
halt not at any effort, at any sacrifice, to con- 
solidate and strengthen them." Statements such 
as these made it very clear that, although he 
would have no direct influence upon legislation, 
the president would not be a dispassionate ob- 
server of parliamentary debates. 

During the year M. Poincaré, already well and 
widely liked, became extremely popular. In the 
autumn his tour through the country and his 
visits to numerous large cities were attended 
by such enthusiastic popular demonstrations as 
to be likened to triumphal processions. Almost 
royal deference was paid him—in one place he 
was honored by a guild as only kings had been 
before. But in one or two towns the president 
was not welcomed, because his emphasis on 
defense had antagonized Socialist municipal au- 
thorities. 

THE BRIAND CABINET. The immediate con- 
sequence of M. Poincaré’s election to the presi- 
dency was the resignation of the old ministry. 
On January 18 M. Briand was asked to form a 
new cabinet. Within three days M. Briand had 
formed his ministry as follows: President of 
the council and interior, M. Briand; justice, 
M. Barthou; public instruction, M. Steeg; war, 
M. Etienne; marine, M. Baudin; foreign affairs, 
M. Jonnart; finance, M. Klotz; colonies, M. 
Jean Morel; agriculture, M. Fernand David; 
commerce, M. Guist'hau; publie works, M. Jean 
Dupuy; labor, M. René Besnard. The minis- 
terial declaration read January 24 emphasized 
especially electoral reform, the income tax, the 
reform of the conseils du guerre, and military 
defense, and promised legislation to give work- 
men greater liberty of general organization, and 
the modiflcation of the trade-unions law of 1884 
by the inclusion of the right of property. 
Following the reading of the declaration in the 
chamber, & vote of confldence received 324 af- 
firmatives. M. Briand then devoted himself to 
the most important task of defending electoral 
reform before the Senate. 

ELECTORAL Rerorm. The electoral reform 
bill passed by the Chamber July 10, 1912, was 
considered by a committee of the Senate in 
February, 1913. The bill provided—as noted 
in the YEAR BooK of 1912—for departmental 
scrutin de liste with representation of minori- 
ties, i.e. a compromise between proportional rep- 
resentation and the small-district majority sys- 
tem. The committee was hostile from the outset, 
and unalterably opposed to the representation of 
minorities. Instead, it proposed to replace 
the present scrutin d'arrondissement by a scrutin 
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de liste, with majority-rule applied to electoral 
colleges, each of which would elect 3, 4, or 5 
deputies. The discussion of the committee re- 
port on electoral reform was begun in the Sen- 
ate on March 13. The opposition to propor- 
iional representation was particularly bitter; 
M. Maxime Lecomte going so far as to call 
proportional representation & machine of war 
directed against the republic. This seemed to be 
the attitude in general of the followers of M. 
Combes and of M. Clémenceau, and it was early 
apparent that the reform would be wrecked by 
an anti-clerical Radical-Socialist combination. 

The crisis came on March 18. M. Briand 
leaded the cause of electoral reform for two 
ull hours in the tribune of the Senate. He 
made it clear that proportional representation 
was not unrepublican, that MM. Monis, Caillaux, 
and Combes had admitted the justice of it. 
And then he went on to explain the danger of 
the purely negative course adopted by the Sen- 
ate commission, and implored the Senate not to 
break with the Chamber—for should the Senate 
reject the Chamber’s bill it would mean a 
deadlock. “Thirty-four times the electors have 
declared themselves in favor of proportional 
representation; twelve times they have declared 
in favor of the representation of minorities; ” 
and it would not do now to refuse them. M. 
Briand was answered by M. Clémenceau, the 
* cabinet-breaker.” M. Clémenceau feared that 
the Republican majority would be endangered 
by representation of minorities and insisted on 
majority rule. The Senate then proceeded to 
consider article I., * The members of the Cham- 
ber shall be elected by scrutin de liste”; to 
which M. Peytral had offered the amendment: 
* According to majority rule, no candidate being 
elected who shall have fewer votes than his 
competitors." This amendment, M. Briand de- 
clared, would preclude the possibility of com- 
promise and conciliation with the Chamber, and 
would mean the resignation of the ministry. 
Heedless of the warning the Senate approved 
the amendment by 161 to 128 (with 11 absten- 
tions). It is interesting to analyze the vote: 
the Democratic Left gave 130 ayes (against M. 
Briand) and 28 noes; the Republican Union 
gave 23 ayes and 25 noes; the Republican Left 
gave 1 aye and 35 noes; 6 independents voted 
aye and 16 no; and 23 of the 24 votes of the 
Right were against the amendment. M. Briand 
was overthrown by over three-fourths of the 
Democratie Left coóperating with half of the 
Republican Union. That evening the president 
of the council resigned. Electoral reform had 
been defeated, for the time being. 


THE BARTHOU CABINET. M. Barthou, the suc- 
cessor of M. Briand, was looked upon as an 
emergency-man to put through military reforms, 
without a permanent policy. He selected a min- 
istry in which there were 5 members of the 
Democratic Left, 2 of the Republican Union, 4 
of the Radical-Socialist group, 1 of the Repub- 
lican-Socialist, and 4 of the Radical Left. The 
portfolios were distributed as follows:  Presi- 
dent of the council and public instruction, M. 
Louis Barthou; justice, M. Ratier; foreign af- 
fairs, M. S. Pichon; interior, M. Klotz; war, 
M. Eugene Etienne; marine, M. Pierre Baudin; 
finance, M. Charles Dumont; publie works, M. 
Thierry; commerce, M. Massé; agriculture, M. 
Clémentel; colonies, M. Jean Morel; labor, M. 
Henri Chéron. It will be observed that five 
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members of the Briand cabinet had been carried 
over. The ministerial declaration, read on 
March 25, gave first place to national defense 
and the three-year bill. An attempt would be 
made to reconcile representation of minorities 
with the principle of majority rule. The min- 
istry would insist upon the adoption of measures 
for school-attendance and for the protection of 
the lay school “against outrages, campaigns, 
and maneuvres which are becoming more and 
more intolerable.” The income tax was incor- 
porated in the ministerial programme. In for- 
eign affairs, the ministry would seek the pa- 
cific regulation of the Balkan conflict. The 
declaration was poorly received in the Cham- 
ber; criticisms were numerous, and M. Barthou 
was interrogated until he admitted that he 
would accept electoral reform with representa- 
tion of minorities, but without the quotient. 
The vote of confidence was alarmingly slender: 
225 and 162, and almost 200 abstentions. 

A month's adjournment of the Assembly gave 
the political atmosphere a little time to cool. 
When the session was reopened on May 6 the 
army bill became the centre of attention. 

THE THREE-YEAR Law. Among the various 
measures for military reorganization included in 
the army bill, by far the most important was 
the return to three-year service. That for the 
augmentation of the effective army it was neces- 
sary to exact three years of active service from 
all Frenchmen, without exemption, was the opin- 
ion unanimously expressed by the Superior 
Council of War on March 4, 1913. Two days 
later M. Etienne, minister of war, laid a three- 
year-service bill on the table in the Chamber, in 
the face of tumultuous opposition on the part of 
the Socialists. The project received speedy com- 
mendation from the municipal council of Paris 
(March 7), was incorporated in the programme 
of M. Barthou, and was adopted by the army 
committee of the Chamber on May 9. 

Against the bill M, Caillaux for a Radical 
group, and M. Jaurès for the Socialists, led re- 
peated and violent attacks. (See also So- 
CIALISM.) Three-years service would be costly, 
they said, to the state as well as to 
the poorer recruits, and it would be worse 
than useless. As a “nation in arms” France 
could defend herself; the augmented standing 
army was a burden and a danger to the repub- 
lie. But M. Caillaux and M. Jaurès could not 
command a majority; they could only obstruct 
the bill by offering amendments and counter- 
projects. On June 26 M. Barthou exhorted the 
Chamber not to let politics interfere with the 
fulfillment of a “national duty," but possibly the 
plea had been heard too often; at any rate, it 
failed to prevent the presentation of still more 
counter-projects. On July 7 the government con- 
sented to an amendment voted by the Chamber 
to require equal service from all, not even ex- 
cepting the heads of large families; and on July 
8 the three-year law, article 18 of the military 
law, was voted by 344 to 220. Then a proposal 
to enlist recruits at the age of 20 was considered, 
and after an acrimonious discussion, passed on 
July 16, 376 to 199. Finally, at nidnight on 
July 19, the entire military law was passed by 
the Chamber by 358 votes against 204, M. Cail- 
laux protesting in the name of the “noes.” 

The Senate began to discuss three-year service 
on July 31, and approved it on August 5. De- 
spite a lively debate, M. Clémenceau was unable 
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to prevent the passage of article 6, which pro- 
vided for enlistment at 20 years. Article 12 
also met with unsuccessful opposition, some of 
the senators thinking that the financial assis- 
tance given to the needy families of recruits 
was too generous, since it would cost the state 
60,000,000 francs a year. Other objections were 
forestalled by a promise that a supplementary 
bill would later be brought in to rectify and 
complete the bill as at present formulated. 
The Senate then voted the whole of the militar 
law by 254 to 37 on August 7, and on the fol- 
lowing day the session ended. 

The principal provisions of the law of August 
7 were: (1) Every healthy male French citi- 
zen shall serve 3 years in the active army, 11 
years in the reserve, 7 years in the territorial 
army, 7 years in the territorial reserve—in all 
28 years instead of 25 as hitherto required. 
(2) A medical commission shall pass on the 
physical fitness of recruits. (3) For the sup- 
port of the families of soldiers an allocation of 
l fr. 25 per diem shall be made, plus an addi- 
tional fr. 50 for each child. (4) Although no 
exemptions are made—except in the case of in- 
valids—students and apprentices may obtain a 
postponement of their term of service, and phy- 
sicians, pharmacists, and veterinaries may serve 
two of the three years in their professional ca- 
pacities rather than as common soldiers. 
(5) Students in the Ecole Polytechnique, in the 
Ecole de Saint-Cyr, and in the Ecoles du Serv- 
ices de santé at Lyons and at Bordeaux, are re- 
quired to spend two months in actual military 
mancuvres after the first year of study, and as 
non-commissioned officers after the second. "They 
agree to spend 8 years in the service of the 
state, or else perform 2 years of service as sub- 
lieutenants of the reserve, after graduation. 
(6) Students in non-military institutions must 
serve three years but may enlist at the age of 
18 or postpone enlistment until after gradu- 
ation. (7) Recruits will ordinarily be incor- 
porated in the army at the age of 20. (8) The 
number of absentees must never exceed 10 per 
cent. of the legally-determined effective force. 
(9) The law does not apply to the classes of 
1910, 1911, or 1912 (called in October, 1913). 
Another measure passed during the year re- 
stricted the jurisdiction of military tribunals 
(conseils de guerre) to military offenses and re- 
formed the procedure. 

The effect of the new law was to increase the 
effectives by 170,000 and to make possible an 
extensive reorganization of the army, with the 
creation of new units and an augmented peace 
strength estimated at 673,000; the non-recurring 
cost was placed at 725,000,000 francs and the 
increase in the annual expenditure at 170,000,- 
000 francs. This additional strain on the al- 
ready overburdened treasury was sharply criti- 
cised in the legislature; but more alarming 
were the manifestations of disapproval in the 
country at large. On March 15 at Paris, on 
May 18 at Paris, Toul, Belfort, Macon, Orleans, 
Rodez, Bourges, Nancy, Lérouville, and Rennes, 
at Paris on May 25, on July 13, on August 17, 
and on August 23, crowds met to shout “à bas 
Parmée, or soldiers mutinously protested 
against the third year of service. A communist 
and anarchist congress discussed the general 
strike as a possible means of combatting mili- 
tarism. These and similar outbreaks were 
sternly suppressed as unpatriotic, 
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THE FALL OF BARTHOU. The three months of 
political inaction from August 7 to November 4 
were interrupted by an event of primary impor- 
tance. On October 16 a Radical and Radical- 
Socialist congress met at Pau to plan the over- 
throw of the Barthou cabinet. considerable 
portion of the old Radical bloc in the Chamber, 
supported by M. Clémenceau and the Radicals 
of the Senate, had assumed an antagonistic at- 
titude toward the last three ministries—those 
of MM. Poincaré, Briand, and Barthou;—they 
had opposed M. Poincaré’s candidature in the 
presidential elections; they had wrecked M. 
Briand's electoral reform bil; and they 
planned now to destroy M. Barthou. Aside 
from personal rivalries, which play no inconsid- 
erable part in French politics, there were three 
large issues between the Poincaré-Briand-Bar- 
thou policies and the sentiments of the congress 
of Pau. First and foremost was the question 
of anti-clericalism: the Pau congress was al- 
most rabidly anti-clerical and had no patience 
with M. Briand's conciliatory tendency, with 
M. Poincaré's electoral reform (which might in- 
crease to clerical at the expense of the Radical 
representation), or with M. Barthou's tolerant 
attitude towards free schools. M. Barthou, it 
should be observed, subsequently declared before 
& banquet of the Educational League that the 
abolition of the free (Catholic) schools would 
be & blow to education, and that the need of 
"defending? the lay school was much exag- 
gerated. 'The second point was the three-year 
law, vigorously opposed and decried by the Pau 
congress. The third measure at stake was the 
income tax; for although the present govern- 
ment had committed itself to the principle of a 
tax on incomes, the politicians assembled at 
Pau desired its immediate introduction. They 
therefore disowned and excommunicated the 
Radical ministers, and elected ex-Premier Cail- 
laux to be president of the executive committee 
of the group, which now became known as the 
Unified Radical party. In outlining the 
policy of the new Radical-Socialist coalition, 
M. Caillaux demanded (1) a return to two-year 
service; (2) défense laïque (legislation against 
religious schools), and (3) an income tax. As 
leader of the Unified Radicals, M. Caillaux re- 
turned to redouble his attacks on the cabinet in 
the extraordinary session which opened on No- 
vember 4. 

M. Barthou was in no enviable position. He 
had strengthened the army, and had now to bear 
the taunts and reproaches of anti-militarists. 
He had promised to find a compromise on elec- 
toral reform that would suit both Chamber and 
Senate, a task well-nigh impossible. The 
Chamber was insistent and the Senate hostile; 
in the effort to conciliate both he allowed the 
scrutin de liste with representation of minori- 
ties to be hopelessly modified and mutilated in 
a new electoral reform bill. The size of the 
Chamber would be considerably reduced by fix- 
ing the ratio of representation at one deputy to 
22,500 registered voters, and an equilibrium be- 
tween proportional representation and majority 
rule was arrived at by means of a complicated 
scheme involving two different scrutins. Not- 
withstanding its defects, the bill commanded a 
majority of 108 in the Chamber and was pre- 
sented to the Senate in November. 

Meanwhile M. Barthou was encountering still 
greater difficulties in finance. The budget of 
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1913 had been passed on July 30 after many 
months of wrangling, during which time it had 
been passed back and forth between Chamber 
and Senate until it had become the laughing- 
stock of the press. The expenditure, amount- 
ing to more than 4,700,000,000 francs, was cov- 
ered only by resorting to a variety of extraor- 
dinary expedients. For the new budget, the 
budget of 1914, no such devices were available. 
The sources of revenue were actually smaller, 
so that while the augmentation of expenditure 
amounted to 681,000,000 francs, the deficit 
reached the figure 794,000,000 francs. Eight 
hundred millions had to be obtained by new 
taxation or by loan. The latter was decided 
upon by M. Barthou, despite his repeated prom- 
ises that the increased expense of the army 
should be paid by the rich, and the Chamber 
was asked to ratify an internal loan of 1,300,- 
000,000 francs, of which 400,0C0,000 were 
charged to the “ pacification” of Morocco. As 
might have been expected, the Socialist M. 
Jaurés attacked the project and arraigned the 
whole military and Moroccan policies of the gov- 
ernment. It was not on the loan itself, but on 
the manner of issuing it, that M. Barthou met 
his defeat. In an inadvised moment he made a 
question of confidence of an amendment that 
the interest (rente) on the new bonds should be 
forever exempt from taxation; and justified his 
stand on the grounds that taxation of the 
rentes would lower the market price of the new 
securities, that exemption would benefit the 
thrifty middle-class rentiers, and that many 
other countries exempted government bonds 
from taxation. The explanation was insufficient 
to withstand the attacks of M. Caillaux, how- 
ever, and in the vote on the amendment the 
government was defeated by a negative majority 
of 25. The Barthou cabinet immediately re- 
signed, December 2. 

THE .DoUMERGUE MINISTRY. After attempt- 
ing in vain to induce M. Ribot or M. Dupuy to 
form a ministry, President Poincaré turned to 
the Unified Radical group. M. Caillaux should 
have been the chief of the new cabinet, had he 
not still retained some of the unpopularity 
earned in 1911; he was therefore content with 
the portfolio of finance. M. Gaston Doumergue, 
senator for Gard, who had served in the minis- 
tries of MM. Combes, Sarrien, Clémenceau, and 
Briand (1909), was chosen as the nominal head 
of the government, but his dependence on M. 
Caillaux and upon M. Clémenceau was no secret. 
The portfolios were distributed as follows: 
Foreign affairs, Gaston Doumergue (Democratic 
Left of Senate); finance, Joseph Caillaux (Uni- 
fied Radical of Chamber); education, René 
Viviani (Republican Socialist of C.) ; commerce, 
L. J. Malvy (Un. Rad. of C.); war, Joseph 
Noulens (Un. Rad. of C.); public works, Fer- 
nand David (Radical of C.); justice, Bienvenu 
Martin (Radical of S.); marine, Ernest Monis 
(Radical-Socialist of S.); colonies, Albert Le- 
brun (Democratic Left of C.); interior, René 
Renoult (Un- Rad. of C.) ; agriculture, Maurice 
Raynaud (Un. Rad. of C.) ; labor, Albert Métin 
(Un. Rad. of C.). It will be noticed that while 
the combination is dominated by the new Unifled 
Radical party, and represents the tendency of 
the anti-clerical elements of the bloc to cobp- 
erate with the Socialists, it is nevertheless 
strangely discordant on the question of mili- 
tarism. The Unifled Radicals led by MM. Cail- 
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laux and Malvy had demanded a return to two- 
year service; im the Senate, however, MM. 
Doumergue and Monis had voted for the army 
law, and M. Clémenceau, whose powerful in- 
fluence over the Doumergue cabinet was gener- 
ally acknowledged, was an ardent champion of 
three-year service. The reversal of the army 
law was therefore improbable. On the question 
of electoral reform, and on exempting the rente, 
all but two of the ministers had voted in the 
negative. In their attitude towards the Cath- 
olic or free schools, all were strongly anti-cler- 
ical. If we look at the new governing group as 
an anti-clerieal combination of the militarist 
Clémenceau and the anti-militarist Caillaux, it 
is not difficult to understand how the declara- 
tion of policy should be emphatic on le défense 
laïque while vague on other subjects, and should 
impotently recognize the army law and prom- 
ise loyally to apply it—although the congress of 
Pau had demanded a return to two years’ serv- 
ice. The ministers had been opposed to elec- 
toral reform; but. presently at the urgent in- 
stance of the Chamber they agreed to push the 
electoral reform bill in the Senate. On the 
question of the income tax they adhered to their 
principles. M. Caillaux announced that the 
loan project would be dropped, and an income- 
tax bil was passed by the Chamber and pre- 
sented to the Senate. Finally, the ministry 
took up the question of education. Ever since 
March the Chamber had. carried on a futile dis- 
cussion of the falling off in school attendance, 
and of measures for remedying it, and some 
lively debates had been occasioned by proposals 
for restraining the competition of private 
(„free“) schools with public (“lay”) schools. 
These proposals were now infused with new life 
and an education bill rapidly took shape. Ar- 
ticle 21, passed by the Chamber in the middle 
of December by 367 to. 188, imposed fines and 
imprisonment as penalties for using threats to 
keep children from attending lay schools and 
from using the prescribed text-books. Needless 
to say, the measure was bitterly assailed. as an 
exceptional law, inasmuch as it laid no penalty 
on the use of threats and menaces to deter par- 
ents from sending their children to free (i.e. 
Catholic) sehools. 

THE BRIANDISTS. Perhaps the most formidable 
critic of the new régime was M. Aristide Briand. 
Speaking at St. Etienne. M. Briand exposed the 
inconsistencies of the Unified Radical cabinet; 
it was attempting to revive anti-clerical fanati- 
cism, he said, and diverting attention from the 
true needs of the republic, viz., a firm foreign 
policy, a strong army, and social legislation. 
Late in December it was reported that M. Briand 
had induced over a hundred senators and depu- 
ties, including MM. Barthou, Pichon, Klots, 
Millerand, and Dupuy, to form a new group— 
the Democratic Entente—with patriotism and 
social betterment as watchwords and. the Unified 
Radicale as enemies. 

FogrIGX Arrams. The Dual Alliance might 
well have been weakened by the strain which 
the Balkan War placed upon international re- 
lations, had not there been at St. Petersburg 
an able and loyal defender of the Franco- 
Russian alliance. On February 20 M. Delcassé 
was named ambassador to Russia by M. Poin- 
earé, to the great pleasure of all advocates of 
the Entente Cordiale. A less favorable impres- 
sion was created by the establishment of the 
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Doumergue cabinet, with M. Doumergue as min- 
ister of foreign affairs, inasmuch as he and his 
associates were not ardent Russophiles. King 
Constantine of Greece visited Paris in Septem- 
ber and was received at the Elysée by M. Poin- 
caré. The king of the Hellenes was none too 
cordially welcomed after his tactless eulogy on 
German military methods (see GERMANY, For- 
eign Affairs), and although he praised the mili- 
tary mission of the French general Eydoux, the 
French press could not entirely forgive him. 
The jealousy exhibited in this case was but one 
manifestation of the ill-feeling between France 
and Germany. During the year both nations 
increased their armies; in both parliaments 
patriotic orators alluded to the enemy across 
the Vosges; and in both countries the press was 
ready to make much of slight annoyances. The 
suppression of the Souvenir Alsacien-Lorrain 
again brought the Alsatian question into prom- 
inence. This and the later Zaberne, or Saverne, 
incident are treated under GERMANY. There 
were besides, several vexatious occurrences on the 
Franco-German frontier. On April 14 three Ger- 
mans were insulted by French students at Nancy. 
The French government promptly investigated 
the matter and removed several officials for not 
protecting the Germans from affront. On April 
22 a German military biplane landed inside the 
French frontier at Arracourt, and again a Ger- 
man dirigible trespassed on French territory. 
In order to prevent such accidents, M. Jules 
Cambon, the French ambassador at Berlin— 
who, by the way, resigned in December—called 
the attention of the German government to the 
inconveniences arising from the too frequent de- 
scent of foreign airships on French soil It 
was hoped that more amicable relations might 
be cultivated by the Franco-German Interpar- 
liamentary Conference held at Bern on May 11 
at the invitation of Swiss politicians. There 
were present 144 French, but only 44 German 
parliamentarians, and these mostly Socialists. 
Not much was accomplished, however, beyond 
the formation of personal friendships and the 
adoption of a resolution in favor of peace, 
friendship, and smaller armies. The Franco- 
Spanish treaty relative to Morocco, discussed in 
a previous YEAR BooK, was unanimously ap- 
proved by the French Chamber on March 7, and 
bv the Senate on March 29. For a discussion 
of the drawing together of France and Spain, see 
SPAIN. 


MISCELLANEOUS. After passing the three- 
vear military service law, the Senate, fearing 
that the production of coal would fall off, 
amended the miners’ eight-hour bill—to allow 
each miner to work 150 instead of 30 hours 
overtime per annum. The miners of northeastern 
France thereupon went out on strike; but were 
induced to return to work by prontises of in- 
creased pay.—A large bell was presented by the 
Pope to the Cathedral of Rouen in honor of 
Jcan of Arc.—In protest against the closing of 
religious schools, five bishops of Brittany issued 
a notable justification of Catholic education.— 
A disastrous railway accident at Melun on No- 
vember 4 caused the death of thirty-two persons. 

See also Morocco. 

FRANCHISE, Rerorm or. See FRANOp, 
Electoral Reform;  AusTBRIA-HUNGARY, Hun- 


garian Franchise Reform; and Bxraruw, Neo- 
toral Reform Agitation, ete. 
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FRANCHISE BILL. See GREAT BRITAIN, 
Suffragists and the Franchise Bill. 

FRANCO-GERMAN INTEBRPARLIA- 
MENTARY ORGANIZATION. See ABBI- 
TRATION, INTERNATIONAL; FRANCE, History; and 
GERMANY, History. 

FRATERNITIES IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 
See EDUCATION. 

FREE BAPTISTS. See BAPTISTS, FREE. 

FRENCH, ANNE (WARNER). An American 
author, died February 4, 1913. She was born in 
St. Paul, Minn., in 1869. In 1888 she married 
Charles Ellis French, Her first published work, 
A Woman's Wil, appeared in 1904. In the 
same year she wrote Susan Clegg and Her Neigh- 
bor, Mrs. Lathrop. During the next five years 
she wrote: Susan Clegg and Her Neighbors 
Affairs; Seeing France with Uncle John; Susan 
Clegg and a Man in the House; Seeing England 
with Uncle John; An Original Gentleman; In a 
Mysterious Way; and Your Child and Mine. 
Ihe last years of her life were spent at Marn- 
hull, Dorset, England. 

FRENCH ACADEMY. See 
FRENCH. l 

FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA (for- 
merly FRENCH Conco). A French possession on 
the west coast of equatorial Africa, made up 
of the Gabun Colony (capital Libreville), the 
Middle Congo Colony (capital Brazzaville), and 
the Ubangi-Shari-Chad Colony (capital Fort-de- 
Possel). The present area and population 
(1906), after deduction of 280,000 square kilo- 
meters, carrying a population of about a mil- 
lion, ceded to Germany following the convention 
of March 4, 1912, is officially given as 1,453,888 
sq. kilometers and 9,000,000 inhabitants (a 
density of 7.8 to the sq. kil.). This takes into 
account the territory ceded to France by Ger- 
many from the Kamerun country. Gold, copper, 
and iron exist in commercial quantities. In 
1910 there were 6 copper mines in operation, 
covering 14,500 hectares; output, 1600 kg. val- 
ued at 553,825 fr. The agricultural products 
and exports are rubber, cacao, palm kernels and 
oil, timber, kola nuts, piassava, coffee, manioc, 
etc. The total imports for the year 1911 were 
valued at 17,924,084 francs; of which goods to 
the value of 7,602,641 fr. came from France, 100,- 
119 fr. from French colonies, and 60,221,324 fr. 
from other countries. The exports amounted to 
29,115,389 francs, goods to the value of 14,093,- 
486 fr. going to France, 493 fr. to French col- 
onies, and 15,021,410 fr. to other countries. 
Total vessels entered (Gabun) in the 1910 
trade, 88, of 168,566 tons (18, of 42,805 tons, 
French). Libreville and Loango are the chief 
ports. The 1909 general budget balanced at 
6,137,000 francs; debt, Jan. 1, 1912, 14,784,215 
fr. Post offices, 33. Telegraph lines, 2023 kilo- 
meters; wires, 2175 ks. Commissioner-general 
in 1913, M. Merlin (M. Nix, acting). 

FRENCH ESTABLISHMENTS IN OCE- 
ANIA. A French colony in the southern Pa- 
cific, composed of widely-scattered groups and 
single islands. Area, 3065 sq. kilometers 
(Tahiti and Moorea, 1175, with 13,255 inhabi- 
tants; Tumamotu Islands, 860 and 3828; Gam- 
bier Islands, 30 and 1533; Marquise Sous-le- 
Vent, and other islands, 1000 and 11,947); to- 
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tal population, 30,563. Capital, Papeete (3617 
inhabitants), on Tahiti. Imports (1911), 
7,206,650 francs; exports, 7,519,119. Vessels 


entered (1910), 54, of 117,705 tons. Debt, Jan- 
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uary 1, 1912, 60,784 francs. 
W. M. Fawtier. 

FRENCH GUIANA (CAYENNE). A French 
colony and penal settlement on the northern 
coast of South America. Capital and only sea- 
port, Cayenne, with (1906) 12,426 inhabitants. 
Area, 88,240 sq. kilometers; population (March 
5, 1911), 49,009 (a density of 0.6 to the sq. km.). 
The people are chiefly engaged in placer gold- 
mining. Imports (1911), 11,263,329 francs; 
exports, 11,903,627. Vessels entered (1910), 
53, of 49,645 tons. F. E. Levecque was gov- 
ernor in 1913. 

FRENCH GUINEA. A colony of French 
West Africa (q.v. for area, population, etc.). 
The lower regions, plentifully watered by 
streams descending from the Futa-Jallon, are 
exceedingly fertile and luxuriantly overgrown. 
Eastward sandy plateaux upon a granite sub- 
stratum arise into the ranges of the Futa-Jallon 
—that home of contrast, caprice, and mystery, 
broken by smiling valleys, frowned on by naked 
peaks. x variety of mixed races inhabit this 
country. The Fullah descendants of the con- 
quering Peuhl number about 650,000; they are 
socially organized under a head exercising spir- 
itual and limited temporal power, and MT 
the propaganda of Islam by fire and sword. 
They are good herdsmen but disdain agriculture. 
The Kissiens (about 120,000) are timid, of 
small stature, fetishists, and practice agricul- 
ture; the Timénés (30,000) and allied groups 
are mainly fetishistic, quarrelsome, and de- 
graded (the Bagas present a curious appearance, 
with ears growing near the tops of their heads). 
Less intelligent than the Fullahs, the Malinkés 
(about 500,000) are an industrious and pros- 
perous race, The Soussons, or Diallonkés (385, 
000) are the superior of all the indigenous peo- 
ples in mentality; they are fetishists but Islam 
has made great progress among them. The na- 
tives manufacture apparel, rush mats, dressed 
leather, pottery, arms, and jewels. Rubber, 
palm nuts, and gums are gathered; and culti- 
vation produces rice, millet, manioc, sesame, 
etc. Stock-raising is practiced on a large and 
scientific scale, notably by Fullah tribes. The 
mineral resources are as yet unascertained. The 
total imports for 1911 were valued at 18,337,307 
francs and the exports at 19,610,056 (rubber, 
15,311,085 fr.; live animals, 1,098,869; hides, 
1,054,402; palm nuts, 965,208; gum copal, 270,- 
005). Vessels entered (1910), 682, of 615,911 
tons. A railway (588 kilometers) runs from 
Conakry to Kourassa on the Niger; open since 
January 1, 1911. Conakry, the capital, has 
6623 inhabitants; Kankan, 7120; Boké, 3527; 
Kindia, 2280; Dubreka, 1195. The lieutenant- 
governor in 1913 was J. Peuvergne. 
FRENCH INDIA. Five French dependen- 
cies in India. Area, 513 sq. kilometers; popu- 
lation (March 5, 1911), 282,472—a density of 
550 to the sq. km. The towns are Pondichéry 
(the capital), Karikal, Mahé, Chandernagar, 
and Yanaon. Imports (1911), 8,618,302 francs; 
exports, 37,988,286 (oil seeds, raw cotton, pulse, 
etc.). Vessels entered (1910), 42, of 107,370 
tons. The 1909 budget balanced at 2,725,000 
francs. Debt, January 1, 1912, 4,684,392 francs. 
There are 30 kilometers of railway. Post offices, 
5. Governor in 1913, A. A. Martneau. 

FRENCH INDO-CHINA. A French de- 
pendency in southeastern Asia, composed of five 
states and a strip of territory leased from China 


Governor in 1913, 
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an extension under way to Cantho. 
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detailed in the table below (population accord- 
ing to the census of March 5, 1911); D= 
density; Kwangchow-Wan is the leased terri- 
tory. 


kms Pop. D. 

Annaen 159,890 6,542,822 35.0 
Cambodia ............. 175,450 1,487,948 8.0 
Cochin-China ......... 965 3. 050, 785 54.0 
J ,000 631,839 2.0 
Tongking ............. 119,750 6,117,954 51.0 
Kwangchow- Wan....... „000 158.881 159.0 
Pots!!! 8 803,058 16.990, 229 21.0 


* 310,060 square miles. 


The capital is Hanof (in Tongking), with 113,- 
676 inhabitants. Population (1911) of Cholon, 
191,655; Bin-Dinh, 75,000; Saigon, 64,845; 
Pnom-Penh, 54,621; Hué, 50,000; Vien-tiane. 
20,000; Hafphong, 27,000. The population in- 
cludes 3 Chams, Khmers (Cambodians), 
Annamites, ais, and Chinese. Trade returns 
are for the colony as a unit, and are shown be- 
low in franes for three years: 


1909 1910 1911 
Imports 249, 753.677 238.686.288 244.142. 680 
Exports 273,034,618 290, 546.912 250, 146. 499 


Of the total imports, goods valued at 85,866,- 
056 francs came from France, and at 6,986,460 
from French colonies; of the exports, goods val- 
ued at 59,250,754 francs went to France, and at 
1,939,012 to French possessions. The principal 
articles of export in the 1911 trade were rice, 
117,470,000 francs; tin, 24,486,000; dried and 
salt fish, 12,556,000; corn, 9,704,000; hides. 
7,997,000; cotton yarn, 7,824,000; coal, 6,579. 
000; pepper, 3,795,000; zinc ore, 3,739,000; live 
animals, 3,450,000; silver ingots, 3,027,000; ce- 
ment, 2,829,000; cinnamon, 2,234,000; raw ailk, 
2,031,000. Vessels entered (1910), 2073, of 
2,110,141 tons. The Sa!gon-Mytho Railway has 
Total rail- 
ways in 1912, 1909 kilometers, including 467 
kilometers in the Chinese province of Yünnan. 
The general 1912 budget was estimated to bal- 
ance at 38,317,000 piasters. The debt stood, 
January 1, 1912, at 245,912,509 francs. The 
governor-general in 1913 was A. Sarraut. 

History. An important step towards local 
self-government was taken in 1913. Native 
councils with advisory powers were instituted 
in each of the states of French Indo-China 
under the presidency of the superior residents. 
The innovation was the outgrowth of a liberal 
policy rather than a grudging concession, and 
the new councils were appreciative in spirit. 
The council of Tongking, for instance, in its 
first sitting passed a resolution expressing its 
loyalty to France and its gratitude to M. Sar- 
raut. 

FRENCH LITERATURE. Whether it be 
the pressure of national events or the natural 
development of recent tendencies, as character- 
ized in the 1911 and 1912 YEAR Books, the fact 
remains that traditional and Catholic France 
now has the upper hand of its socialistic, cos- 
mopolitan, and agnostic opponents. As an in- 
dication of the dominant temper, we call atten- 
tion to an article in the Revue de Paris (Feb- 
ruary, 1913) entitled “La Prochaine génération 
littéraire," which declares the time ripe for a 
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new era of spirituality such as preceded the 
Romanticism of a century ago, with its mili- 
tant hostility to the impious eighteenth cen- 
tury, and ready, too, for new Lamartine Médi- 
tations or a new lyricism like that of Hugo’s 
Odes et Ballades. And we may cite also Les 
jeunes gens d'aujourd'-hui of Agathon (pseu- 
donym for Massis and Tarde), with chapters 
entitled * Le gout de l'action," *La foi patri- 
otique,” and “Une renaissance catholique ": 
Riou's Auw écoutes de la France qui vient, with 
its call for a religious revival, protestant to be 
sure, but still religious; Hanotanx's La France 
vivante; and Muller and Picard's Les tendances 
présentes de la littérature Francaise. The three 
books which struck the representative note, to 
judge by the interest they  aroused, were 
L'Annonce faite à Marie, a miracle play by P. 
Claudel; the novel, La colline inspirée, by M. 
Barrés; and, in the field of criticism, Bertrand's 
Saint-Augustin. The serious literary temper of 
the times is also evidenced by the success of 
Maeterlinck's La Mort. 

THE DRAMA. Among historical dramas we may 
name Mortier’s Sylla, Poizat’s Sophonisbe, and 
the patriotic plays, the sensational Alsace of 
Leroux et Camille, the deeper Servir of Lavedan, 
and Kistemaeker’s L’occident, with its broader 
scope. Notable, also, are the light plays, by way 
of protest against the gloomy realism of yester- 
day, witness the Institut de Beauté, by a great 
favorite of the public, Capus, who also offered 
a play Héléne Harduin, with a melancholy end- 
ing not at all in his customary manner; and 
L'Ingénu, by Mérè and Gignoux, based upon a 
story of Voltaire's, and protesting against our 
present-day sophisticated notions of life. 

Worthy of mention on different grounds are: 
Gold's moving dramatization of Manon Lescaut ; 
Bergerat’s sentimental and bright Nutt Floren- 
tine (which makes acknowledgement to Bocca- 
cio’s Mandragore) ; Richepin’s oriental Le Mina- 
ret; d'Annuncio's Pisanelle, written to afford 
Mile. Rubinstein a chance to dance, and a decided 
failure; and Kismet, which no less a literary 
personage than Jules Lemaitre honored by trans- 
lating. Realistic plays, though persistently 
offered, are out of favor. Even Guitry could 
not save Nicoméde’s Requins, for instance; but 
Béniére’s Paraphe 1° must be set down as highly 
amusing. Feministic problems find their way 
into many dramas of the day. Bernstein's Le 
Secret presents a type of the wicked woman 
shaped by modern tendencies; Suarés's famous 
Cressida, one of the most successful works of 
the year, not written for the stage but yet in 
dialogue form, is a succession of variations on 
the theme of the coquette; Fleg's Trouble-féte 
tells of an interesting heroine at first sorry to 
. have a child, then sorry to have a husband, and 
finally thankful for both;  Kistemaeker's 
L’Embuscade has a Lucretia Borgia (as seen 
by Hugo) as central attraction; Bataille’s Le 
Phaléne centres about a protagonist drawn, it 
is said, from Marie Bashkirtsef; and Grillet 
offers an interesting attempt at a reconstruction 
of the romantic period around the figure of 
Rachel. Other plays deal sympathetically with 
the peculiar difficulties women have to face under 
present social conditions. Brieux in Seule 
shows how hard it is for women to live alone, 
and E. Sée’s L'irréguliére how an incapable 
man drags a woman down. A metaphysical and 
almost religious note is introduced in Dujardin’s 
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Marthe et Marie; and in Maeterlinck’s Marie- 
Madeleine, which recalls his Sister Beatrice; 
and a decidedly religious note is struck in 
Francis Jammes's Le brebis égaré with its 
emphasis upon the thought of worldly love as 
a constant peril in a woman's life. Distinctly 
a religious piece is Claudel’s orthodox and 
Catholic miracle play, already mentioned, and 
entitled Annonce faite à Marie, which has 
attracted European attention. The religious 
bent of the year’s drama also produced the 
first stage representation of Chateaubriand’s 
Moise, 

Here must be recorded the establishment in 
the Latin Quarter of Le Vieux Colombier, a 
small theatre, designed to be independent of 
financial considerations, and which has already 
brought out plays by Aeschylus, Shakespeare, 
Racine, Molière, Musset, and Claudel, and a 
thoroughly modern play, Schlumberger’s Les Fils 
Louverné.. Last year saw the retirement of 
Jules Claretie as the director of the Comédie 
Francaise, and the appointment as his successor 
of Armand Carré, formerly of the Opéra Com- 
ique. Under the title of Mademoiselle Gogo, 
Paul Ginistry published a remarkable life of 
Mademoiselle Beauménard (1730-1799) of the 
Comédie Francaise. 

Poetry. Poetry is not very abundant this 
year, but the quality is good. The “ Prince des 
poétes Paul Fort, gives a new series of his 
Ballades francaises, Chansons pour me consoler 
d'étre heureuz. Saint Georges de Bouhélier, in 
his Romance de l'homme sings of his humani- 
tarian and socialistic ideas in his usual poetic 
vein. Philéas Lebesgue, the peasant poet who 
plows year after year on his farm of the pays 
de Bray, celebrates in his Servitudes both the 
joys and the hardships of the man who lives 
n constant contact with the soil. The Comtesse 
de Noailles sings of death, after having sung 
life and the life sensual so superbly, in her 
Les vivants et les morts. Louis le Cardonnel 
offers new Poémes in the fine mystic spirit that 
we know. E. Rochard’s Jésus selon les Evangiles 
(with preface by Lemattre) was crowned by 
the Academy. Of more classical inspiration 
are Mazade’s Dionysos et les Nymphes; and 
entirely hellenic the Tablettes de cire by the 
Comtesse de Brimont. Much has been made of 
the Sourire d'Omphale, by Edmond Porcher, who 
obtained the chief prize in French poetry 
awarded by the Academy; it had the honor of 
being read before the Academy in public session 
by Richepin. A series of other collections de- 
serve mention, such as: Michaut, Les fleurs 
de l'arbre de la science; Caillard, Rosiers sur 
la tombe (songs of nature) ; Gojon, La grenade; 
Audigier, La ville au bois dormant (city of 
Senlis); A. Jean, Pluie au printemps; and N. 
Nouet, Cour avide dinfini. 

THE NovEL. Of novels of really high quality 
there were, naturally, few this year, but the 
number of good works is unusually large. The 
present preoccupation with religion finds expres- 
sion in the fine and artistically finished La 
colline inspirée of Barrès, with its picture of the 
mystic religious revivals of a generation since 
in Lorraine. The most striking of the patriotic 
novels is L'appel au soldat, by Ernest Psychari, 
Renan's grandson. It tells of a soldier whose 
inbred agnosticism and cosmopolitan humani- 
tarianism melt away in the heat of a glowing 
Catholic tradition and of a fiery patriotism that 
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make the hero yearn to die obscurely for the 
flag in any remote corner of Africa. 

Patriotism also breathes through Régisman- 
set’s Lauriers salis, whose message is that, if 
war Should come, no such event as the Commune 
should be permitted to render useless the de- 
votion of French citizens; and it stirs also in 
the pages of M. Lair's La reprise where, in the 
case of a Frenchman married to a German 
woman, the patriotic motive in a patriotic crisis 
proves stronger than any other. Daudet’s pro- 
test in La fausee étoile against political par- 
tizanghip as a menace to the future also springs 
from patriotic soil. Colonial stories continue to 
be received , with much enthusiasum, witness 
Baratier's Epopées françaises, Nolly's Gens de 
guerre au Maroc, and Le chemin de la victoire, 
and Daguerches's Kilometre 83, concerned with 
& railroad undertaking in Siam. 

In glancing at the books, often by familiar 
names, that continue almost directly yesterday's 
literature, attention is especially invited to 
Mirbeau's Dingo, the sarcastic memories of his 
dog; to P. Adam's Stéphanie, which has some- 
thing to say for a rather bourgeois and common- 
sense view of love in marriage; to Estaumier's 
Les choses voient, in which old pieces of furni- 
ture tell stories of low bourgeois passion which 
are comparable in gloom to Balzac at his gloom- 
iest; to the elder Rosny's Zolaistic Dans les rues, 
which tells of the life of an apache, and is a 
sequel to Les rafales (see YEAR Book, 1912); 
to the younger Rosny's realistic Sepulcres 
blanchis; and to Paul Marguerite’s La maison 
brûle, which shows once more how intolerable a 
wicked woman can make a man's life. One of 
the most remarkable of the realistic novels of 
the year was certainly E. Perrochon's Creu» des 
maisons, with its pictures of peasants plucking 
something of happiness from the hardest con- 
ditions. Camille Marbo won the 5000-frane 
prize (“Prix de la Vie Heureuse”) with the 
Statue voilée, a study of women who offer the hero 
different types of love, which might be thought 
of in connection with Flaubert's Education senti- 
mentale; and Marc Elder, with his study of 
Britanny fishermen entitled Peuple de la mer, 
won the “ Prix Goncourt.” A highly favorable 
reception from the press was accorded Charles 
Géniaux’s L'Océan, concerned with life on the 
northern coast of France, and setting a deep 
tragedy of love against the background of the 
sea. An author from the south of France, L. 
Rolmer in his Les amours ennemis, tells a 
Story of frenetic passion and advocates an 
abandonment to the joys of life; and the same 
spirit is in E. Montfort's Les noces folles. V. 
Marguerite in Rose des ruines tells a delicate 
Story of a man whom experience has taught to 
be happier in his second love than in his flrst; 
and Marcelle Tinayre has written, in Madeleine 
au Miroir, an interesting novel concerning the 
critical age in women. In Ferval’s Double 
amour, we meet again in fictitious ise 
Mademoiselle de la Vallière and the story of her 
love for Louis XIV. Of marked originality is 
the much-discussed psychological interpretation in 
fiction of the mind of Henry IV.'s assassin— 
Ravaillac, by the brothers Tharaud, authors of 
Dingley. In Celles qui travaillent, Simone 
Bodéve gives graphic scenes from the lives of 
women who struggle for a livelihood. Mar- 
guerite Audoux’s Suicide has in large part ap- 
peared in Cahiers d'aujourd'hui. 
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Two noteworthy volumes of short stories are 
Miomandre’s D’amour et d'eau fraiche and 
Reginer’s Plateau de laque. The first novel of 
the poet, A. Bonnard, under the title of Vie et 
amour, consists of variations upon the theme 
of love. In L’aventure de Dame Yolande, Avinen 
has tried his hand at a story in the style of 
middle-age romance. The contrast between the 
wonderful love in a land of dream of a boy’s 
imagination and reality is the theme of Alain 
Fournier’s Le Grand Meaulnes, and Aubry’s 
L’homme sur la cime brings into relief a like 
contrast between a man’s lofty aspirations and 
the reality of his life. Truth and point are 
not wanting in L. Vaillat's Modeste et Beau- 
chassis, where we read of an artist who shakes 
the dust of artificial Paris from his feet and 
repairs to Normandy in quest of genuine life, 
only to find his new surroundings quite as 
artificial, and more offensively so. than those he 
had left. A novel—which was promptly drama- 
tized—is Marcel Prévost's Les anges gardiens: 
it is a sensational attack on the custom of 
employing foreign governesses for the children 
of the wealthy, these ladies being in the author's 
view often of an exceedingly undesirable char- 
acter. Of somewhat like purport is Léon Cath- 
lin’s Leur petit garcon, with its picture of the 
bad effects upon a boy of the careless choice of & 
pren ptor The long experience of Jehan d’Ivray 
n the Orient finds an interesting and informing 
expression in her Souvenirs d'une odalisque. 

IOGRAPHICAL, CRITICAL, ETC. While origi- 
nal literature seems to hark back to the past 
for inspiration, there is a decided emphasis 
now in scholarly fields upon more modern sub- 
jects. Among other notable works proper to 
the above caption my be mentioned: Kunel, 
Baudelaire en Belgique; Bryand, Huysman et le 
Ratanisme; Faguet, Jeunesse de Sainte-Beuve; 
Des Cognets, La vie intérieure de Lamartine; 
Faguet, Rousseau artiste; Brunetiére, “ Epoque 
classique” of the Histoire de la Littérature 
Francaise and Bossuet—both from notes left 
by the great critic at the time of his death; 
Jusserand’s Bonsard; and—a book of. special 
interest to America—Chinard’s Amérique et 
réves exotiques au 17° et 18° Siécle. 

The Academy awarded the “ Prix de la crit- 
ique littéraire" to Magne's Voiture (see YEAB 
Book, 1912), and the “Grand prix littéraire” 
went to Romain Rolland on the score of his 
Jean-Christophe. 

Among the dead of the year are: C. Lemon- 
nier, Henri Rochefort, J. Campion (the famous 
publisher), Lucie-Felix-Faure Goyau, E. Olli- 
vier, P. de Coulevain, Jules Claretie, and Thu- 
reau Dangin, the Secrétaire perpetuel de 
l'Académie, who was replaced in this position 
by E. Lamy. 

Monuments have been erected to Theuriet, 
Lamartine, Pouvillon, Corbière, Hugo (on the 
island of Guernesey), and Mendés. Centenaries 
have been celebrated, notably those of Veuillot, 
Amyot, and Diderot. 

FRENCH SOMALI COAST. A French 
protectorate on the Gulf of Aden, between Eri- 
trea and British Somaliland. The area is offi- 
cially estimated at 120,000 sq. kilometers (46,- 
832 sq. miles), and the population (1906) at 
208,061 (2.0 to the sq. km.). The capital is 
Jibuti, with about 11,000 inhabitants. The 
imports in 1911 were valued at 32,620,638 
francs, and the exports at 45,387,427 (coffee, 
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ávory, hides, skins, etc.). Vessels entered 
(1910), 198, of 545,929 tons. The local budget 
for 1909 balanced at 1,373,000 francs. ‘Lhe 
railway from Jibuti into Abyssinia (total 
length 193 miles) has 81 miles in French So- 
mali Coast. The governor in 1913 was A. J. 
Bonhoure. 

FRENCH WEST AFRICA. A French gov- 
ernment-general with headquarters at Dakar 
(since 1902), created by the decree of June 16, 
1895; M. Chautemps being the colonial minis- 
ter. By the decree of October 18, 1904, French 
West Africa was defined as including five colo- 
nies, the Ni,er territory being comprehended 
in the colony of Upper Senegal and Niger, and 
the civil territory of Mauritania. By the de- 
«ree of September 7, 1911, to take effect Janu- 
ary 1, 1912, the Niger territory was separated 
from Upper Senegal and Niger colony and be- 
«ame an administrative subdivision known as the 
Military Territory of the Niger, under a com- 
mandant. The area and population (March 5, 
1911) in the table below are according to the 
8912 issue of the Annuaire statistique: 


kms. Pop. D.“ 
SenegalIã„ 91.640 1,250,590 7.0 
French Guinea......... 238,988 1,731,346 7.0 
Ivory Coast............ 825,228 1,216,284 4.0 
Dann A UCET 97,200 878,504 6.0 

per Sen. ger. 
MPO M the Niger 2,166,478 — 6, 036,198 3.0 
Mauritania ............ 893,696 225,154 0.2 
Dot! 3.918.250 11,844,076 3.6 
pM a aS 
* Density. 11,510,900 square miles. 


‘Other French authority gives 107,000 sq. kil- 
«meters for Dahomey; 1,300,000 for the Mili- 
tary Territory of the Niger; and 2,000,000 for 
Upper Senegal and Niger inclusive of the 
French zone of influence in the Sahara, or 819,- 
000 for the administrative districts. Dakar, 
in Senegal, is the capital, with 24,914 inhabi- 
tants (2383 French). 

The total imports in 1911 were valued at 
150.817,649 francs (153095,448 in 1910); of 
which goods to the amount of 67,573,618 francs 
eame from France, 2.173.595 fr. from French 
eolonies, 80,970,436 fr. from other countries. 
Exports, 117,125,103 francs: 58,552,060 fr. to 
France, 76,213 fr. to French colonies, 58,496,830 
to other countries. 

For shipping, railways, commercial and 
other details, see articles on the separate colo- 
nies and territories. 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. There is perhaps no 
place on the globe to which wireless telegraphy 
eomes as a greater boon than to these African 
wilds, where distance and danger doubly isolate 
important posts in the hinterland and render 
the burden of wire maintenance difficult, peril- 
ous, and economically wasteful. Yet the first 
experiment in wirelees telegraphy in Senegal 
proved unsuccessful and was abandoned, and it 
was not until January, 1906, that small sta- 
tions were again opened at Dakar and Ru- 
fieque. A third post was established at Port- 
Etienne (Mauritania) in May, 1909, and a 
high-power station replaced the small one at 
Rufisque in October of the same year. The two 
stations cost 410,500 francs for installation 
and 90,000 annually for maintenance; the con- 
etruction of a submarine cable between the two 
points would have cost for installation 4,425,- 
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000 francs and for annual maintenance 150,900 
francs. 

In 1909, in pursuance of a plan to extend the 
service the length of the (French) coast, per- 
mission was obtained from the Liberian gov- 
ernment to establish a post at Monrovia. By 
September, 1912, the following stations were 
in operation: Port-Etienne-Rufisque, 770 kilo- 
meters; Rufisque-Conakry, 700; Conakry-Mon- 
rovia, 450; Monrovia-Tabou (Ivory Coast), 
450. Under construction are posts at Grand- 
Bassam, 400 km. from Tabou, and Cotonou 
(Dahomey), 700 km. from Grand Bassam. Co- 
tonou will complete the circle. A special coast 
station at Dakar was opened September 1, 1911, 
mainly for defense and maritime purposes. The 
establishment at Timbuktu of a great central 
radiograph station will solve the problem of 
trans-Saharan telegraphic communication, hith- 
erto regarded as an unrealizable dream, because 
of the impossibility of laying or maintainin 
wires through forest and across desert infested 
by wild beasts and marauding nomads and torn 
by tropical storms. 

The governor-general in 1913 was A. W. Mer- 
lawd-Ponty (October 18, 1904). The budget 
balanced (1911) at 56,250,000 francs. The 
debt stood January 1, 1912, at 156,277,338 
francs. 

FRIEDMANN’S ALLEGED TUBERCU- 
LOSIS CURE. See TUBERCULOSIS. 

FRIENDS, Rericious SocrETY or. There are 
four bodies of the Friends—the Orthodox, the 
so-called Hicksite, the Wilburite, and the Prim- 
itive. The first named branch is the largest 
There were in 1913, 100,568 communicants, 90 
churches, and 1325 leaders or ministers in this 
branch. In the Hicksite branch were 19,597 
communicants, 211 churches, 90 ministers. In 
the Wilburite, 3880 communicants, 48 churches, 
and 47 ministers. In the Primitive, 171 com- 
municants, 8 churches, 10 ministers. The 
Hicksite branch is known also as the Liberals. 
This society was unusually active during the 
year. A summer school lasting two weeks was 
held in Philadelphia. The biennial general con- 
ference will be held from September 2 to 8, 
1914, at Saratoga Springs. 

FRUIT RAISING. See HORTICULTURE. 

FUEL. See CHEMISTRY, INDUSTRIAL. 

GAILLARD, Davi pu Bors. An engineer 
of the United States army, died December 5, 
1913. He was born at Fulton Post Office, Sum- 
ter, S. C., in 1859, and graduated from the 
United States Military Academy in 1884. In 
the same year he was appointed second lieuten- 
ant in the corps of engineers. In 1887 he stud- 
ied at the Engineers’ School of Application amd 
in the same year was made first lieutenant. 
From 1887 to 1891 he acted as assistant to 
Captain William M. Black, chief engineer in 
charge of various surveys and harbor improve- 
ments in Florida. He was a member of the 
commission which surveyed the international 
boundary between the United States and Mex- 
ico (1891-94), and from 1895-98 was in sage 
of the Washington aqueduct. During the 
Spanish-American War he served in the United 
States and Cuba. He was chief engineer of the 
department of Santa Clara, Cuba, for several 
months in 1899, and from the latter part of 
that year to 1901 was assistant to the engineer- 
ing commission of the District of Columbia. 
For two years following he was in charge of all 
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river and harbor improvements on Lake Supe- 
rior. In 1903-04 he was a member . of the gen- 
eral staff corps, and engineer officer of the 
northern division, and from 1904 to 1906 was 
on duty at the Army War College. After serv- 
ing in the Philippines from August, 1906, to 
February, 1907, he. was appointed in the latter 
year a member of the Isthmian canal commis- 
sion and a director of the Panama Railroad. 
His first work at the Panama Canal was a su- 
pervision of the dredging of harbors, building 
of breakwaters, etc. On July 1, 1908, he be- 
came division engineer of the central division 
of the Panama Canal, comprising that portion 
extending from Gatun to Pedro Miguel. This 
division includes the famous Culebra Cut. In 
1909 he was promoted to be lieutenant-colonel. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gaillard was one of the 
chief aids of Colonel Goethals in the building 
of the excavation of the Culebra Cut, of which 
he had charge. This was one of the most stu- 
pendous engineering undertakings ever accom- 
plished, and that it was done so quickly, not- 
withstanding the frequent landslides which pre- 
vented progress, was due largely to the effi- 
ciency and skill of Colonel Gaillard. He was 
able to remain at his task until the cut had 
been practically completed, but he had long 
suffered from overwork and climatic conditions 
at Panama. His death resulted from excessive 
application to his work. 

GAMBIA. A British west African crown 
colony (69 sq. miles, 8807 inhabitants) and 
protectorate (4000 square miles, 152,000 inhab- 
itants) on the river Gambia. Capital, Bathurst, 
on St. Mary’s Island. The rainfall in 1910 was 
28 inches, and the highest shade temperature 
was 112° at MacCarthy’s Island in April and 
May. Products and exports are peanuts (£437,- 
472 in 1911), palm kernels (£4748), wax 
(£1514), rubber (£836), and ivory (£215). Ex; 
port of specie (1911), £215,573; total exports, 
£682,036. Imports of specie, £384,784; cotton 
goods, £130,324; kola nuts, £72,598; rice, £62,- 
459; sugar, £12,611; spirits, £8513; etc.; total 
imports, £807,118. Revenue, £86,454; expendi- 
ture, £71,390. Tonnage entered and cleared, 
480,911. Governor, 1913, Lieut.-Col. Sir H. L. 
Galway (Hon. Cecil Gwyn, acting). 

GARBAGE AND BEFUSE DISPOSAL. A 
garbage and refuse incinerator for San Fran- 
cisco was completed during the year. The de- 
signs for the plant were made after a careful 
investigation of the amount of garbage, rubbish, 
and ashes collected in various parts of the 
city. The city was then divided into four dis- 
tricts, for each of which an incinerator was 
proposed in order to save length of haul of 
the material to be burned. One district is so 
sparsely settled that it will not need an in- 
. einerator for years to come. Two of the others 
were combined for the present and bids were 
asked for a 120-ton plant for each, one of the 
plants (North Beach) to be so arranged as.to 
be capable of future enlargement to a capacity 
of 360 tons a day. The plant completed in 
1913 is known as the Islais Creek Incinerator. 
Mixed refuse is brought to it in wagons, 
weighed, and then dumped into a concrete gar- 
bage pit holding 120 tons, or a full day's capacity 
of the furnaces. From this pit the refuse is 
lifted by an electrically operated grab bucket 
and traveling crane and moved to a position over 
steel containers, into which the grab bucket is 
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emptied. From the containers the refuse is 
dumped, through sliding-bottom doors operated 
by rams, onto the drying hearths of the fur- 
naces. After having been dried the refuse is 
raked forward onto the grates by stackers and 
there burned. 

Each of the two 60-ton furnaces has four 
grates. The grates are separated by brick 
walls, pierced by arches, through which latter 
the gases of combustion pour to a combustion 
chamber where they are subjected to high tem- 
perature. From each of the two combustion 
chambers the hot gases pass to boilers, thence 
to tubular air heaters for the sake of utilizing 
Btill more of the heat of the gases. Finally the 
gases, now relatively cool, go to a dust-settling 
chamber and to and up a reinforced-concrete 
chimney, 9 feet in internal diameter and 150 feet 
high. The clinker, remaining after the refuse is 
burned, is dropped into a chamber beneath the 
grates, then pushed by a ram through doors 
into a car and conveyed to a crusher. The 
crushed clinker is moved by a conveyor and a 
continuous bucket elevator to a revolving screen, 
which grades it into 44, 1%, and 3-inch sizes, 
after which it is dropped into storage bins. 
From these it is drawn for use in making 
concrete. To maintain a high temperature in 
the furnaces forced draft is used. This 
is supplied by a pressure blower which takes 
air from those parts of the building where the 
air may be foul. The air is forced through 
the air heater already mentioned, and then goes 
by means of ducts to the base of the clinker 
chamber beneath the furnace grates and up 
through the hot clinker, which it helps cool, 
and on up through the grates, and the refuse 
upon them. The boilers already mentioned were 
expected to produce about 300 horse iubet to- 
gether. Some of their power is used for steam- 
driven and some for electric-driven machinery, 
and some for heating and lighting the plant. 
Later on it was expected that surplus power 
would be used in conjunction with a municipal 
power plant. The steel framework of the puild- 
ing which houses the furnaces was designed 
to resist possible earthquake stresses, as was 
also the reinforced-concrete chimney. The con- 
crete walls of the building and the concrete 
chimney were finished with a cement gum, by 
means of which cement or cement mortar is 
applied by air pressure. The buildings are in 
the old Spanish Mission style of architecture, 
with red-tile roofs. Cleanliness was had in 
mind in designing the interior of the buildings. 

Although San Francisco and some other cities 
were building modern British types of garbage 
and refuse incinerators, the garbage of most 
of the larger cities of the United States con- 
tinued to be disposed of by the reduction 
process. Except in the cases of Cleveland and 
Columbus, Ohio, the reduction plants were 
owned and operated by private companies, and 
until quite recently the cities paid the con- 
tractors for treating the garbage, although the 
latter got more or less return from the grease 
and fertilizer base which the reduction process 
yielded. In August, 1913, New York City 
awarded a garbage reduction contract under 
which the contractor agreed to pay the city 
for garbage delivered at the water front of 
Manhattan, Bronx, and Brooklyn boroughs, $62,- 
500 for the first year, $87,500 for the second 
year, and $112,500 for the third year. The 
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city had the option of continuing the contract 
for two additional years at the rate for the 
third year. The contractor agreed to build a 
plant with a capacity sufficient to treat 2000 
short tons of garbage a day. The estimated 
amount of garbage delivered to the former con- 
tractor in 1912 was 345,000 tons for the entire 
year. The former contractor was pus $50,000 
a year for garbage disposal and bid $130,000 
a year for the new five-year contract. The price 
under both contracts included the cost of trans- 
portation by water to the reduction plant on 
an island in Jamaica Bay, not far from Coney 
Island and Far Rockaway. 

During the year Los Angeles let a ten-year 
garbage-reduction contract, under which it was 
to be paid 51 cents per ton for all garbage 
which it delivered to the contractor at a single 
point within the city. Free disposal of gar- 
bage by the reduction process was secured by 
the city of Springfield, Mass, in 1913. The 
city collects the garbage and delivers it to the 
reduction plant without cost to the contractor. 
The plant is built on land owned by the city 
and leased to the company. At the end of ten 
years the city may either take over the plant 
for $50,000 or continue the contract for ten 
years more, and then take the plant without 
any payment. The plant treated about forty 
tons a day in the summer of 1913, and at the 
close of the year it was being enlarged. The 
contracts, combined with the reported profits 
from the municipal plants at Cleveland and 
Columbus gave rise to hopes that cities may 
hereafter be relieved of the cost of garbage 
disposal, even if its collection does involve con- 
siderable expense. It should be noted, however, 
that neither of the plants called for by the New 
York and the Los Angeles contracts was in 
operation at the close of the year, so the success 
of these particular contracts has yet to be dem- 
‘onstrated. Moreover, 
over garbage-reduction contracts at Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, and St. Louis during the year, 
which gave reason to believe that the time had 
arrived for serious question as to the need 
of reform in garbage-reduction contracts. In 
the past most of these contracts had been 
drawn without competent engineering advice— 
on behalf of the city, at least. Besides this 
serious danger another one lies in the shortness 
of most of the garbage-reduction contracts. The 
Philadelphia contracts were for one year, and 
rarely are any garbage-reduction contracts for 
more than five years. Such short-term contracts 
mean that the contractor must either recover 
his capita] investment in a brief period or else 
run great risk of loss—unless he feels certain 
that his political friends have the willingness 
and power to see that his contract is renewed 
on favorable terms when it expires. At Chicago, 
the city temporized over letting a new con- 
tract for garbage disposal until finally the old 
contract expired and the contractor shut 
down the garbage-reduction plant on October 1, 
1913. Steps to buy the plant were taken by 
the city, but the purchase had not been com- 
pleted at the end of the year and the city was 
getting rid of its garbage by make-shift methods. 
At Philadelphia, it should be stated, the city 
seizéd and itself operated the contractor’s re- 
duction works. 

In Europe the almost universal practice still 
was to mix garbage with ashes and rubbish 
and burn the whole in refuse destructors—that 
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is, where any improved means of disposal had 
been adopted. It was reported during the year 
that the health department of the State of 
Victoria, Australia, had served notice on thirty- 
two municipalities to abandon refuse “ tips" or 
“dumps” and install destructors. So far as 
known, this was the first order of the kind 
issued in any part of the world. 

GARDINER, Joun Hays. An American 
educator and writer, died May 15, 1913. 
He was born in Gardiner, Me., in 1863, and 
12 from Harvard University in 1885. 

e studied law at the Harvard Law School in 
1886-87. In 1892 he was appointed instruetor 
in English in Harvard University, filling this 
chair until 1900, when he became assistant 
professor. He was the author of Forms of 
Prose Literature (1900); Elements of English 
Composition (1902); The Bible as English Lit- 
erature (1907); Manual of Composition and 
Rhetoric (1907). 

GAS, NATURAL. The year 1912 was one of 
greatest prosperity in the production of 
natural gas, and was remarkable for the making 
of high industrial records. Important features 
were increased production, the extension of pipe 
lines to new communities, consequent increased 
consumption of gas for both domestic and indus- 
trial purposes, and increased prices. One 
feature of particular interest was the completion 
of the pipe line which conveys natural gas from 
the Buena Vista Hills of Kern County, Cal., 
to consumers in the city of Los Angeles and 
the surrounding towns. This line was built 
under great difficulties and at great cost. 

The total production of natural gas produced 
in the United States in 1912 was 562,203,452 
cubic feet, valued at $84,563,957. This com- 


pares with 512,993.021 M. cubic feet, valued at 


$74,621,534 in 1911. The largest quantity was 
produced in West Virginia, 215,785,027 M. cubic 
feet, valued at $29,064,968. Pennsylvania pro- 
duced 112,149,885 M. cubic feet, valued at $18,- 
539,672. Oklahoma was third as a producer 
with 73,799,319 M. cubic feet, valued at $7,406,- 
528. Other States producing large quantities 
were Ohio, Kansas, New York, California, Texas, 
Illinois, and Indiana. Of the total production 
in 1912, 337,550,875 M. cubic feet were used 
for industrial purposes, and 193,454,802 M. cubic 
feet for domestic purposes. 

Natural gas is produced in many foreign 
countries, the most important of which is Can- 
ada. The production in that country in 1912 
was valued at $2,263,700. There is also a con- 
siderable production in Galicia, Hungary, and 
Italy. The amount of gasoline produced from 
natural gas in the United States in 1912 was 
12,081,179 gallons, valued at $1,157,476. To 
= this, 4,687,796,329 cubic feet of gas were 
used. 

GAS ENGINES. See INTERNAL COMBUSTION 
ENGINES. 

GASES, DISCHARGE THROUGH. See PHYSICS, 

GAUL, ALFRED. An English composer, died 
September 13, 1913. He was born in Norwich, 
England, in 1837, and studied music at Cam- 
bridge University. He acted as organist in 
several cities, and in 1887 became conductor 
of the Walsall Philharmonic. Up to a short 
time before his death he was teacher in and 
conductor of the Birmingham and Midland In- 
stitute, and a teacher in several other institutes. 
He was the author of the oratorio Hezekiah, 
and the cantatas Ruth and The Holy City. The 
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fast named is by far the best known of his 
works. He wrote also a number of trios, duets, 
and psalms. 

GAYNOR, WILLIAM J. An American jurist 
and public official, died at sea, September 11, 
1913. He was born in Whitestown, Oneida 
County, N. Y., in 1851. His father was an 
Irish farmer who was prominent in the early 
abolitionist movement, and was a follower of 
Beriah Green and Gerritt Smith. The son was 
baptized in the Roman Catholic Church. He 
received his education in the Assumption Acad- 
emy and in the Whitestown Academy. For a 
time he studied theology, and went to the 
Christian Brothers College in St. Louis. After 
three years there, he visited California, Mexico, 
and the Isthmus of Panama, returning thence to 
the East, and for a time 5 school in 
Boston. He then decided to study law, and in 
1873 removed to Brooklyn, where he worked as 
& newspaper reporter to support himself while 
he studied law. He was admitted to the bar 
in 1875, and went to live in Flatbush, a section 
of Brooklyn which at that time was entirely 
in the hands of corrupt politicians. The young 
lawyer began at once to oppose these conditions, 
and he wrote and spoke so effectively that 
threats were made that he would be assassinated. 
In spite of this he persisted, and as a result 
of his efforts, drove the unlicensed saloon- 
keepers out of the village, and put up and 
elected a reform citizens’ ticket. He was made 
a police commissioner of Flatbush. This was 
the first work of a long series of his crusades 
against lawless persons. In 1885 he removed 
to Brooklyn proper. Here he found conditions 
much the same, but on a larger scale than he 
had found them in Flatbush. The city was 
overned by a political ring headed by Hugh 
MeLau hlin. Mr. Gaynor, acting as a citizen, 
opposed the scheme of McLaughlin’s, whereby 
the latter proposed to sell the city for $1,500,- 
000. property which had been purchased for 
$185,000. A suit was begun and carried through 
every court to the highest. This resulted in the 
defeat of the ring, and exposure of conditions 
under McLaughlin. His next crusade was 
against the elevated railroad of Brooklyn, which 
had up to that time succeeded in avoiding the 
payment of taxes. Through his efforts, these 
roads were obliged to pay more than $1,000,000 
in back taxes. He had by this time become one 
of the most conspicuous figures in New York 
State, and in 1893 was elected judge of the 
Supreme Court. During this campaign he be- 
came a national figure. As a result of his 
successful efforts against John Y. McKane, a 
notorious politician who was at that time the 
virtual master of Coney Island (McKane’s 
methods included the padding of the voting lists 
and the stealing of ballots), Mr. Gaynor 
warned him that if he endeavored to debauch 
the ballot in the election of 1893 he would 
be sent to prison. McKane defied these threats 
and defied the law. On election day, Mr. Gaynor 
had the polls watched and the watcher armed 
with injunctions from the Supreme Court. Mc- 
Kane and his men assaulted these watchers and 
drove them away. Gaynor thereupon secured 
the appointment of special deputy attorney-gen- 
erals by the governor, and with these undertook 
the work of prosecuting MeKane. As a result 
McKane was sentenced to seven years in the 
penitentiary, and sixteen of his followers went 
to prison. Mr. Gaynor was now one of the most 
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important Democratic politicians in the State, 
and was asked by David B. Hill in 1894 to run 
for governor. This he declined to do. Two 
years later he declined to be a candidate for 
mayor of Brooklyn. At the Democratic city 
convention of 1903 he was a candidate against 
George B. McClellan, and received 219 votes. 
There was a popular demand for him as a 
candidate for governor in 1904, but Tammany 
opposed him, and he failed of the nomination. 
He was nominated as a candidate for the Demo- 
cratic party for mayor of New York in 1909. 
In this election he had the support of Tam- 
many Hall. He had two opponents, Otto T. 
Bannard, Republican, and William R. Hearst, 
Independent. Gaynor’s victory was sweeping. 
He received 250,378 votes, as compared with 177,- 
304 votes for Mr. Bannard, and 154,187 for Mr. 
Hearst. The rest of the Democratic ticket, how- 
ever, was badly defeated. As a result he became 
mayor, with the other officials of the city gov- 
ernment either Republicans or Independents in 
olitics. Once elected, the mayor lost no time 
in convincing Tammany Hall it would have no 
consideration at his hands. He selected for his 
advisers and department heads, able business 
men. He began to put into practice reforms 
which he had developed from years of experi- 
ence, and he did away with many useless and 
expensive commissions which had existed under 
former governments, His simplicity, his gen- 
uine interest in life, and his shrewdness aud 
ready wit, combined with his fearlessness, all 
endeared him to the people. On August 9, 1910, 
as he embarked on a steamship for a voyage 
to Europe, he was shot by James J. Gallagher, 
the bullet penetrating his neck, but the mayor, 
&fter weeka of suffering, recovered in a measure, 
and resumed his duties. He never recovered 
from the shock of the experience, nowever, and 
until the time of his death the effects of his 
wound became more and more apparent. In 
1912 he allowed his name to be used as a candi- 
date for the Democratic nomination for the 
didi He was bitterly opposed by Tam- 
many Hall, however, and his name was not men- 
tioned in the convention. In the campaign for 
mayor in 1913, he was refused a renomination 
by Tammany Hall, the Democratic organization 
in the city, but his supporters nominated him 
in a public meeting held in City Hall Park. 
Several days after he accepted this nomination, 
he sailed for Europe and died suddenly before 
the steamship had reached Queenstown. Mr. 
Gaynor, during his service as mayor, became 
known not only for his political and civic activ- 
ities, but for his unique and remarkable letters 
which were published in all the newspapers, and 
were read throughout the country. These let- 
ters were written with a simplicity and humor 
that made them delightful reading. A volume 
of these letters was published shortly before 
his death. Mr. Gaynor left the Roman Catholic 
Church, and became a communicant of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church early in life. 

GEMS AND PRECIOUS STONES. The 
principal gem mineral mined in the United 
States during 1912 was Montana sapphire, of 
which there was a large output for use both as 
gems and in mechanical applications. The de- 
velopment of the opal deposits at Humboldt 
County, Nevada, met with large success, and a 
quantity of magnificent gem material was ob- 
tained. The opal is of an unusual type, con- 
sisting of dark, translucent mineral with a va- 
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riety of rich eolers. The deposits promised to 
supply a gem equal if not superior in beauty 
to the opai from Australia. The total value of 
the gems of all sorts mined in 1912 was $319,- 
722, a decrease of $23,980 in value frum 1911. 
There were large changes in the production of 
some minerals. The output of opal increased 
from $1875 in 1911 to $10,925 in 1912; cunzike 
from $75 in 1911 to $18,000 in 1912; turquoise 
decreased from $44,751 in 1911 to $10,140 in 
1912. In addition to the gems and precious 
stones already mentioned, the most important 
of those produced were tourmaline, valued at 
$28,200; agates, $9978; turquoise, $10,140; 
variscite, $8450; and peridot, $8100. 

DIAMONDS. Diamonds are found in the 
United States in Arkansas, Indiana, Texas, and 
California. The total value of the output in 
Arkansas in 1906, the year in which the first 
discoveries were made, is estimated at $12,108. 
About twenty diamonds have been found in 
Indiana during the last thirty-five years in 
Morgan and Brown counties. These have been 
discovered in panning and washing for gold. 
A diamond was found in June, 1911, in Foard 
County, Texas. This was a rough diamond, 
rather brown, but fairly clear, and would yield 
a good gem weighing about one-quarter of a 
carat. Several iamonds were found in 1912 
in Butte County, Cal., while washing gold 
in the placers of Cherokee Flats. 

The production of diamonds during the fiscal 
year 1812 by the De Beers Consolidated Mines 
in South Africa amounted to 2,087,392 carats, 
as compared with 2,180,856 carats in 1911. 
Actual sales during the year amounted to $26,- 
884,858. The feature of the South African 
diamond mining during 1912 was the absorp- 
tion of the Voorspoed diamond mine in Orange 
River Celony by the De Beers Consolidated 
Mines. The production of diamonds in German 
Southwest Africa for the year ending March 
81, 1912, amounted to 726,465 carats, which 
were sold for $4,712,831. The production from 
April 1 to September 30, 1912, amounted to 
439,261 carats which sold for $2,938,530. See 
also under DIAMONDS. 

Imports. The total value of the imports 
of diamonds and other precious stones in 1912 
was $40,363,325. Of these, unset diamonds 
were valued at $22,865,685, and pearls at $5, 
130,376. 

Beru Stones. In August, 1912, the Ameri- 
ean International Retail Jewelers’ Association 
adopted a standard list of birth stones. The 
chief changes are the addition of alternative 
stones for certain months. Following is the list 
adopted: January, garnet; February, amethyst; 
March, bloodstone or acquamarine; April, dia- 
mond; May, emerald; June, pearl] or moonstone; 
July, ruby; August, sardonyx or peridot; Sep- 
tember, sapphire; October, opal or tourmaline; 
November, topaz; December, turquoise or lapis 
lazuli. 

GENERAL STRIKES. See BELGIUM; So- 
CIALISM; STRIKES; and section History under 
various countries. 

GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, AMERICAN. 
A body organized im 1852 for the purpose of 
investigating and disseminating new geograph- 
ical information. It was established in New 
York for the benefit of commerce and naviga- 
tion, and the institution opens sources of accu- 
rate information for public use in every part 
of the globe. In 1912 a new building for the 
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society was iix dede at Broadway and 156th 
Street in New York City. Its annual publi- 
cation bulletin contains over 1100 pages. The 
society coóperated in fitting out the Crocker 
Land Expedition under the command of D. B. 
MeMillan, which sailed from New York in the 
summer of 1913. The officers are as follows: 
President, A. M. y i vice-presidents, 
Walter B. James, John Greenough, Anton A. 
Raven; corresponding secretaries, William Lib- 
bey, Archibald D. Russell; recording secretary, 
Hamilton F. Kean. The society has about 1200 
members. 

GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, NATIONAL. A 
society, founded in 1888, with the object of 
collecting and diffusing geographic knowledge, 
chiefly through its official organ, The National 
Geographic Magazine. It maintains research 
work both independently and in connection with 
other organizations and institutions. During 
1913 an examination was made into the eruption 
of Mount Katmai and neighboring volcanoes in 
Alaska. The membership of the society is about 
150,000. The officers are: President, Henry 
Gannett; vice-president, O. K. Tittmann; secre- 
taary, O. P. Asutin; director and editor, Gil- 
bert H. Grosvenor. The headquarters are in 
Washington. 

GEOLOGY. The present review continues 
the plan adopted in preceding years—to outline 
some of the leading subjects of current investi- 
gation and discussion with especial reference 
to those having a broad relation to the general 
principles of the science. Recent progress was 
not marked by any extraordinary events that 
arrested attention or diverted it into new fields; 
still a great mass of useful information was 
added to the accumulated store as a result of 
intensive activity in all the various branches. 
One line of work which was being steadily ad- 
vanced and which had a very important bear- 
ing upon the whole domain of geology was 
that connected with the area] map. The map- 
ping and description of geological formations 
are more particularly the function of govern- 
mental surveys; in this country both State 
and Federal organizations were engaged upon 
the task and they were also carrying on many 
investigations of economic and scientific inter- 
est which were quite beyond the resources of the 
individual worker. 

GrEoLocicaAL CoNcRESS. The twelfth session 
of the International Congress which was held 
in Toronto from August 7 to 14, brought to- 
gether a large number of geologists from all 
nre of the world. It was presided over by 

r. Frank D. Adams of McGill University. 
Preliminary to the meeting a committee of 
Canadian geologists, with the coöperation of 
leading authorities in different countries, had 
undertaken the preparation of an extensive 
aecount of the coal supplies of the world, as & 
companion work to that issued on iron ores, 
which was presented at the eleventh congress 
held in Stockholm in 1910. Further reference 
to the report will be made in another place. 
The attention of the members during the ses- 
sions was directed to a specified list of topies, 
which would be illustrated by Canadian con- 
ditions, such as the differentiation of the igneous 
rocks, origin and correlation of the Pre-Cam- 
brian formations, glacial geology, and the in- 
fluence of depth upon the deposition of the 
metallie minerals. It was decided to hold the 
next congress in Belgium in 1917. 
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AGE OF THE EARTH. The discovery of the 
radio-activity of the common rock materials 
was followed by a revision of previous esti- 
mates of the earth's age, made necessary on 
account of the influence of radium upon the 
temperature gradient. Some of these estimates 
have already been noted in the YEAR Book. 
There seemed to be general agreement among 
geologists that radio-activity was a factor that 
tended to lengthen the time beyond the limit 
fixed by physicists (for example, Lord Kelvin) 
on the basis of the refrigeration of a once molten 
globe. The latest contribution to the subject, 
in 1913, by Arthur Helmes, brought out the 
apparent anomaly that if the proportion of 
radium in the interior was the same as that 
in the surface rocks the earth should be grow- 
ing hotter. The temperature gradient, also, 
should be much higher than the average that 
had been found. That the heat of the earth 
is not increasing, but the opposite condition 
holds, is attributable to the fact that radium 
is more concentrated in the acid rocks which 
are characteristic of the outer crustal zone. 
The crustal portion has a mean density of 2.8 
and an approximate thickness of 30 miles. 
Below occurs an ultra-basic zone having a 
density of 3.4 and continuing to depths of from 
600 to 900 miles. The internal core is re- 
garded as consisting largely of iron with a 
density of 8. On the basis of the existing pro- 
portion of helium to lead, which are the end- 
products of uranium; the elapsed time since the 
beginning of the Archen era was found to be 
from 1300 to 1600 million years. This was a 
much more liberal interpretation of the results 
than had been previously given. 

DESCRIPTION OF FAULTS. The lack of uni- 
formity in the use of terms applied to the 
phenomena of faulting had been a source of 
much confusion to students, which rather 
increased with the development of knowledge 
and the introduction of many new ideas re- 
garding the subject. The need for a revised 
nomenclature was emphasized in a series of 
articles that was published some time ago in 
Economic Geology, but the various suggestions 
as to the form it should take did not lead to 
any definite results. A committee appointed 
by the Geological Society of America in 1908 
submitted a report in which there was incor- 
porated a scheme that might serve as a basis 
for the accomplishment of the desired object. 
The changes recommended by the committee were 
too numerous to be mentioned here, although it 
may be said they were not so radical or so sweep- 
ing as those involved in some of the plans hith- 
erto proposed. In fact, the committee stated 
that it had introduced no changes in terms 
which had a recognized meaning, and had en- 
deavored to follow the best usage wherever 
terms were employed with different meanings. 
The classification advocated for adoption was 
based upon genetic and descriptive principles, 
rather than upon features of origin, which were 
considered as being insufficiently understood at 
present to afford a feasible plan. 

CONTINENTAL UPLIFT AND SUBSIDENCE. The 
changes of relative position between the land 
and the sea, which have taken place on a great 
scale in the geological past and are no doubt 
even now in progress, were discussed by T. C. 
Chamberlin from the various view-points that 
have afforded a basis for previous explanations. 
The theory of internal stresses, such as were 
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usually comprehended by the name diastro 
phism, was held to be unsuited to explain the 
broad adjustments between the land and the 
sea which govern the transgression of the latter 
and the formation of sedimentary terranes. 
Such adjustments are nicely balanced, requiring 
harmonious relations between the land move- 
ments and the sea, which could scarcely result 
from diastrophism. Also, the view that the 
adjustments arise from vertical stresses, super- 
induced by a change of load, was rejected, be- 
cause the shifting of load by erosion in one place 
and deposition in another tends to produce a 
warp of the superstructure, rather than a move- 
ment that retains the parallelism between sea- 
surface and sea-bottom characteristic of conti- 
nental shelves There is, however, another kind 
of stress that arises from the force of gravity 
acting upon the continental masses by reason 
of their elevation above the ocean beds. This 
gravitative stress involves a lateral component, 
equally whether the continents be considered 
as resting upon an inflexible base or whether 
they fioat, as it were, on a molten interior and 
are maintained in a state of isostatic adjust- 
ment. The lateral spreading force for a prism 
of rock of average density that corresponds 
to a difference of relief, as between a conti- 
nental elevation of 6000 feet and a sea depres- 
sion of 12,000 feet, or 18,000 feet in all, would 
be about 16,000 pounds per square inch; and 
in the case of the extremes of relief of about 
30,000 feet, as exemplified by the Thibetan 
plateau and the adjacent Indian Ocean, the 
unbalanced lateral stress is around 25,000 
pounds to the square inch. Such intense pres- 
sure in an isolated prism must be accompanied 
by lateral creep, as indicated by the phenomena 
of creep often noticed in the floors of. deep 
mine-openings. The lateral stress in conti- 
nental masses is supported to some extent by 
the buttresses of the submarine continental 
slopes, but how far such resistance to laterM 
spread may be effective is difficult to estimate 
It would appear, however, that there may be 
an appreciable horizontal movement of the 
rocks, which is suggested by the lateral mo- 
tions in faults and by the prevalence of ten- 
sional faulting over compression faulting. It 
is thought that the outward glacier-like creep 
of continents helps to maintain equilibrium 
with the building up of the continental shelf 
by sedimentation. 

THEORY OF METAMORPHISM. The application 
of physico-chemical principles to the study of 
metamorphism was brought out in a very sug- 
gestive paper by John Johnston and Paul Nig- 
gli of the Carnegie Geo-physical Laboratory. 
The authors stated that the features condition- 
ing the changes collectively described as meta- 
morphism are the same as those determining 
chemical equilibrium, and hence come under 
the principle of the phase rule. The factors 
may be summed up under the heads of change 
of temperature, uniform pressure, stress, chem- 
ical composition, and speed of reaction. Meta- 
morphism occurs whenever the original compo-. 
nents become unstable by reason of changed 
external conditions. A kmowledge of these fac- 
tors may be used as a basis for the prediction 
of the character and significance of metamor- 
phie processes, but there are elements of uncer- 
tainty involved owing to the lack of uniformity 
in temperature and pressure during the change. 
All kinds of metamorphism inclusive of contact, 
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dynamo-metamorphism, etc., involve the same 
factors. While the application of physico-chem- 
ical principles is held to be a difficult matter, 
the opinion is expressed that experimental in- 
vestigations on that basis may lead to impor- 
tant resulta. 

ORIGIN OF THE IGNEOUS Rocks. The deriva- 
tion of the varied classes and types of igneous 
rocks from a few parent bodies or magmas 
is an accepted principle of modern geology. 
But students of the subject hold variant views 
as to the precise methods by which the magmas 
have been split up, or differentiated, into the 
resultant products. A number of papers, repre- 
sentative almost of an equal number of stand- 
points, appeared during the year. R. H. Daly 
advocated the force of gravitation acting upon 
the crystallizing materials as the leading fac- 
tor. He also maintained that many species 
are the result of assimilation of the country 
rocks by the magma in its advance toward the 
surface, leading to “synthetic” magmas. 
Harker maintained that fractional crystalliza- 
tion was the principal agency, and conceived 
that a magma in process of crystallization may 
be pictured as having an open fabric like a 
sponge with the still molten matter occupying 
the pores. Under crustal stresses this inter- 
stitial liquid is squeezed out, and being of 
different composition than the consolidated ma- 
terial gives rise to a separate rock type. H. 8. 
Washington described some cycles o. eruption 
noted in the voleanoes of Sardinia, in which the 
first rocks formed had an acid character, the 
following ones an intermediate composition, 
while the last products were of basic character. 

The alkaline rocks, which are designated 
oftentimes as the “ Atlantic” type, on account 
of their prevalence within the Atlantie conti- 
nental zones, are considered by C. H. Smyth 
to have formed from the sub-alkaline or “ Pa- 
cific” magmas by a process of differentiation 
influenced by mineralizing solutions and va- 
pors. Among these are water above the critical 
temperature, chlorine, sulphur dioxide, and 
other gaseous or volatile substances that are 
recognized as having an important relation to 
the origin of pegmatites. Tne alkaline rocks 
in fact show a degree of similarity to these 
coarse forms of granite, particularly in their 
content of the rarer elements. 

VOLCANOES. A party of American geologists 
was organized in 1911 to study volcanic prob- 
lems at Kilauea, with the particülar purpose 
of bringing modern methods and equipment to 
bear on the almost insuperable difficulties of 
such an investigation. An account of the earlier 
work by the party was given by Perret. Among 
the results accomplished were accurate temper- 
ature observations of the molten lava in the 
crater, which necessitated a revision of previous 
data that had been obtained by indirect means. 
The lava in the crater bowl was found to have 
a temperature of 1050? C., and a possible range 
of from 1000“ to 1200°. A thermo-electric 
couple of platinum and iridio-platinum was 
used, immersed from 30 to 60 centimeters be- 
low the surface of the lava pool. Previous de- 
terminations were made by noting the fusing 
point of metal wires in contact with the magma, 
a method rendered unreliable by the chemical 
reaction between the metal and the sulphur 
present in the lava. Wires of wrought iron and 
nickel melted quickly when immersed, although 
normally requiring a heat of 1300? C. for iron 
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and 1450? for nickel. Samples of the molten 
lava were dipped from the pool and subjected 
to chemical analysis to discover the nature of 
the volcanic gases. These included chlorine, 
hydrochloric acid, sulphur dioxide, carbon diox- 
ide, carbo monoxide, hydrogen, and nitrogen. 
Among the solids sodium and potassium chlo- 
rides and bitumen were found. The combusti- 
ble nature of certain gasses may be noted as 
tending to confirm the reported presence of 
flames in volcanic emanations, although such 
phenomena were ascribed usually to reflection 
of the red hot lava upon the smoke clouds. 
According to Dr. Albert Brun, who analyzed 
the materials, whatever water vapor may have 
occurred was formed secondarily by chemical 
reaction during the escape of the gases into 
the atmosphere and did not issue from the 
depths. This conclusion is antagonistic to pre- 
vious conceptions of igneous fusion and to 
prevalent theories of the active agency of 
magmatic waters in the formation of ore- 
bodies, and it will probably be contested. To 
the presence of gases Perret ascribed an im- 
portant róle in the upward migration of the 
lava from its source in the earth's interior. 
The gases naturally collect above the igneous 
body and there exercise a strong fluxing power 
upon the rock walls, tending to make a ver- 
tical channel toward the surface. Without 
their coöperation the igneous mass would be 
unable to make its way against the force of 
gravity and the cooling effects exercised by the 
contact with the walls. See also article Vor- 
CANOES. 

TEMPERATURE GRADIENT. A deep well was in 
progress of drilling near McDonald, in the nat- 
ural gas region of western Pennsylvania. In 
May, 1913, a depth of 6299 feet had been 
reached, making it the deepest hole in this 
country, and, with one or two exceptions, the 
deepest in the world. Measurements of tem- 
perature were taken at intervals below 5000 
feet depth: At 5150 feet the thermometer reg- 
istered 110° F.; at 5220 feet 120°; at 5800 
feet 140°; at 6000 feet 100°; at 6270 feet 
156°. The fall in temperature at 6000 feet 
was ascribed by I. C. White, who reported the 
results, to cooling by expansion of a body of 
natural gas which was encountered at that 
depth. In the vertical distance of 1120 feet 
covered by the measurements there was an in- 
crease of one degree for each 24.4 feet of de- 
scent—a rate much higher than the average 
record for shallower holes. A flow of saline 
waters encountered at 6260 feet may be con- 
sidered perhaps an instance of the so-called 
connate waters which were imprisoned in the 
rocks at the time of their deposition beneath 
the sea. 

PRE-CAMBRIAN FORMATIONS. The classifica- 
tion of the Pre-Cambrian rocks was discussed 
by members of the international congress at 
Toronto. The principal feature, it would ap- 
pear, was the lack of any uniform basis for 
comparing the rocks of different countries and 
even lack of agreement among geologists of 
the same country as to the proper standards 
for subdivision and correlation. One result of 
the discussion was the adoption of a resolu- 
tion by the congress to the effect that coun- 
tries having contiguous areas of these rocks 
should form international committees for the 
purpose of settling upon some standard of cor- 
relation. 
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ComaL REers. Darwin’s theory of the growth 
of coral reefs may be said to have lost much 
of its former prestige through the conflicting 
testimony brought forward in the last quarter 
of a century by Murray, Alexander Agassiz, 
and others. According to Davis the real test 
of the theory of subsidence, as propounded by 
Darwin, was given by J. D. Dana whose inves- 
tigations in the course of the Wilkes expedi- 
tion seem to have been generally overlooked. 
Dana's contribution consisted in placing a 
proper value upon the physiographic features 
of the central volcanic islands, which he 
showed were characterized by abrupt shore- 
lines, cliffs, and deep embayments. ese fea- 
tures denote the subsidence of a once elevated 
and deeply-eroded land surface. Where pres- 
ent they afford the strongest possible support 
to the explanation of barrier reefs, and prob- 
ably also of atolls, by the upward growth of 
corals on a subsiding platform. The con- 
clusion reached by Davis is that “the theory 
of subsidence deserves for a number of well- 
studied examples the acceptance that it once 
enjoyed and that it for a time lost.” 

GLACIAL GEOLOGY. A summary of the re- 
sults of many years of study of the glacial 
phenomena of New York State was presented 
by Fairchild, who estimated the period of time 
since the ice retreated from the western sec- 
tion at 30,000 years. The last or Wisconsin 
ice epoch probably covered a period of 150,000 
years in all, while the preceding Glacial and 
inter-Glacial epochs may have lengthened the 
whole time for the Pleistocene to 500,000 years 
or even much more. 

The report of the international committee on 
glaciers for the year 1911 indicated that most 
European glaciers were in process of retreat, 
although in the Alps those on the French side 
of Mont Blanc had recently manifested a tend- 
ency to advance. Some of the Scandinavian 
glaciers were advancing, while others were 
shrinking. The glaciers on Mount Rainier re- 
treated markedly in the period from 1901 to 
1912. The Glacier Bay and Malaspina glaciers 
of Alaska had also receded; the Grand Pacific 
glacier in Glacier Bay lost an average of 3300 
feet a year between 1907 and 1911 and since 
1897 had retreated over 15 miles. 

Ore Deposits. An analysis of the evidences 
regarding the formation of secondary silicate 
zones on the contacts of intrusive igneous 
rocks with limestones was given by W. L. 
Uglow. The subject has a close bearing upon 
the question of origin of the “contact” ore 
deposits which have been shown by recent work 
in the western mining regions to be a very 
common type of occurrence for iron, copper, and 
lead minerals. The main interest from the 
standpoint of origin of the minerals centers 
about the problem as to whether the silicates 
and the accompanying ores have been intro- 
duced by the igneous itrusions or whether their 
materials did not already exist in the lime- 
stones and have only been segregated and re- 
crystallized by the influence of the heated 
waters and vapors set in motion by the igneous 
magma. The conclusion reached from the evi- 
dences was that the silicate minerals were largely 
the result of recrystallization of components 
that existed in the limestones. 

The translation into English of the medieval 
classic De Re Metallica of Georgius Agri- 
cola was an achievement in which students of 
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mining geology will be interested. In its orig- 
inal Latin the work probably has not been 
frequently consulted, and the German transla- 
tion is difficult reading to all but those expert 
in technical terminology. The present render- 
ing is the work of H. C. Hoover and L. H. 
Hoover. 

Among systematic treatises on ore deposits 
to claim attention may be mentioned the en- 
eyelopædie work Traité de Metallogenie by the 
French geologist de Launay, and the American 
contribution, Mineral Deposits, by Lindgren. 
The issue of the second volume of the German 
treatise by Beyschlag, Krusch and Vogt, should 
also be noted. 

CoaL Resources. An exhaustive account of 
the coal supplies of the world appeared during 
the year under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Geological Congress. The work covers 
three large volumes and is a description of the 
occurrence of coal in 64 countries, each article 
being contributed by one or more experts for 
that country. Of general interest is the at- 
tempt to summarize the available supplies, the 
first that has been made on such a scale or 
with such reliable data. The available re- 
sources throughout the world are placed at 
7,397,533 million tons, of whieh 4,000,000 mil- 
lion tons are bituminous, 3,000,000 million tons. 
brown coal, and the rest anthracite. Of the 
whole amount, the United States is credited 
with something less than one-half, or in exact 
figures, 3,214,174 million tons. The other lead- 
ing countries include Canada with a supply of 
1,234,264 million tons; the United Kingdom 
with 189,535 million tons; Russia with 233,917 
million tons; Germany with 85,551 million 
tons; and France with 17,585 million tons. 
The present rate of consumption for all coun- 
tries is less than 1500 million tons, so that 
there appears to be an abundance of this fuel 
in the world, although some countries are mak- 
ing quite rapid inroads on their supplies. 

GEORGE I. Kina or GREECE. Assassinated 
at Salonika, March 18, 1913 (see GREECE). 
King George was the second son of Christian 
IX., king of Denmark, and was born at Copen- 
hagen in December, 1845. He became king of 
Greece as a result of the revolution of 1862, 
which brought about the departure from 
Athens of King Otho. The throne thus made 
vacant was first offered to Prince Alfred, 
afterwards Duke of Edinburgh. The British 
government, however, refused to allow the ac- 
ceptance of this offer and it was then offered 
to the son of the king of Denmark, who ac- 
cepted it on January 6, 1863. Shortly after 
his accession he was able to secure for his peo- 
ple, largely through the influence of Mr. Glad- 
stone, a coronation gift in the shape of the 
Tonian Islands, which for nearly half a century 
had been a British protectorate. In October, 
1867, he married the Grand Duchess Olga of 
Russia. In spite of constitutional and other 
difficulties, King George during the earlier part 
of his reign was unable to accomplish much 
for the advancement of Greece, but the system 
of brigandage was broken up, and railways and 
passable roads were built. On his own prop- 
erty at Tatoi the king showed his subjects an 
excellent example in farming, viticulture, and 
forestry. His success in these years was dug 
largely to the assistance and coöperation of M. 
Tricoupis, his premier. In January, 1895, 
M, Tricoupis resigned office in consequence of 
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& disagreement with the crown prince on a 
question of military discipline. He died four- 
teen months later, depriving Greece of his 
guidance at the critical moment of her history. 
Ihe year 1896 was a great awakening of patri- 
otic sentiment, which found Crete, and the con- 
ditions existing there, a fruitful field for its 
activities. After attempts by the powers to 
cope with the situation, war between Greece 
and Turkey broke out in 1897. The campaign 
was disastrous to Greece from the start and 
the government was obliged to pay to Turkey 
a war indemnity of $20,000,000. The state of 
the country after the conclusion of hostilities 
was deplorable, and the dynasty seemed in 
danger. A reaction, however, set in as a result 
of an attempt to assassinate King George on 
February 28, 1898. In the following summer 
the king made a tour through the country and 
was everywhere received with enthusiasm. In 
the autumn of that year the powers, on the 
initiative of Russia, decided to entrust Prince 
George with the government of Crete. He con- 
tinued to hold this office until 1906, when he 
resigned, and was given the privilege of des- 
ignating his successor. In October, 1908, the 
Cretan Assembly proclaimed union with Greece. 
This led to fresh complications, and the cau- 
tious attitude of the Greek government pro- 
voked an agitation in the army which came to 
& head in 1909. On July 18 of that year, a 
popular demonstration against the prime min- 
ister caused his resignation. His successor, 
M. Ralli, announced a programme of military 
and economic reform. The army, however, took 
matters into its own hands and in the name of 
the Military League placed M. Marvromichalis 
in place of Ralli. For the next six months the 
constitutional government was practically su- 
perseded by that of the Military League, and 
for a time the crown itself seemed to be in 
danger. The league insisted on the removal, 
as commander-in-chief, of Prince Constantine, 
heir-apparent, and the removal of the other 
princes from the army. The king had no 
choice but to consent. He was obliged to con- 
sent also to the removal of two other officers, 
who loyally resisted the mutiny of the troops 
under their command. The influence of the 
league, however, rapidly declined, and a reck- 
less attempt to establish a naval directorship 
in Athens was quickly stopped. Another at- 
tempt by the army and navy to cause trouble 
in 1910 failed equally, owing to the firmness 
of the king. 

Venezelos, the Cretan leader, suggested the 
creation of a national assembly and he and 
King George continued to work together for 
the regeneration of Greece. Venezelos took part 
in the negotiations which resulted in the Bal. 
kan League and in this had the steady support 
of the king. After the fall of Salonika, King 
George went to that city and made a triumphal 
entry in the early part of March, 1913. On 
March 18, in company with an equerry, he was 
returning from a walk, when he was shot by a 
Greek named Alexandre Skinas. 

GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY. An insti- 
tution for hieher education, under the aus- 

ices of the Roman Catholic Church, founded 
n Washington, D. C., in 1789. The students 
enrolled in the several departments of the uni- 
versity in the autumn of 1913 were 1533. The 
faculty numbered 175. There were no note- 
worthy changes in the faculty during the year, 
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and no notable benefactions were received. 
The library contains about 150,000 volumes. 
The president is Rev. Alphonsus J. Donlon. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 
An institution of higher learning in Washing- 
ton, D. C., founded in 1821 as Columbian Uni- 
versity. The enrollment in all departments in 
the autumn of 1912 was approximately 440. 
The faculty numbered 192. Profs. Ash, H. W. 
Wiley, and B. F. Moore resigned in 1913. Prof. 
Bedford Brown was appointed head of the de- 
partment of architecture. The funds of the uni- 
versity amount to about $132,000, and the in- 
come to about $5300. There are about 45,500 
volumes in the library. The president is Charles 
H. Stockton. 


GEORGIA. PoruLATTON. The population of 
the State in 1910 was 2,609,121. According to 
the estimates of the Bureau of the Census, made 
in 1913, the population then was 2,730,737. 


AGRICULTURE. The area, production, and 
value of the principal crops in 1912-13 are 
shown in the following table. The figures 
are from the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and those of 1913 are estimates 
only. 


Acreage Prod. Bu. Value 
Corn is 1913 4,066,000 63,023,000 $57,351,000 
1912 3,910,000 653,958,000 45.864.000 
Wheat ...... 1913 140,000 1,708,000 2,050,000 
1912 132,000 1,228,000 1,498,000 
Oats ........ 1913 420,000 9,240,000 6,283,000 
1912 $64,000 7,571,000 4,921,000 
RYO 26000666 1913 13,000 24,000 167,000 
1912 11,000 101,000 141,000 
Rice ........ 1913 500 16,000 13.000 
1912 900 27,000 24,000 
Potatoes 1913 12,000 972,000 1,021,000 
1912 12,000 936,000 14,000 
Hart, 1913 250,000 qa 350,000 6.275.000 
1912 234.00 316.0 5,372,000 
Tobacco 1913 1,800 01,800,000 558.000 
1912 1,400 1,162,000 349.000 
Cotton ...... 1913 6,328,000 c¢2,275,000 139, 135. 000 
1912 5,335,000 1,776,000 105,266,000 
a Tons. b Pounds. c Bales. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION. The total value of the 
mineral products of the State in 1912 was 
$6,306,140, compared with $6,172,857, in 1911. 
The total production of coal in 1912 was 227,- 
503 short tons, valued at $338,426. For the 
first time in five years, the coal production 
of the State. showed an increase over the 
preceding year, noteworthy as with the ex- 
ception of 1912 the production had shown a 
steady decrease since 1903. This was attrib- 
uted to the withdrawal by the State of the 
convicts with which the mines had been opera- 
ted. The scarcity of free labor in the some- 
what isolated district had prevented the mines 
being worked to their full capacity. The State 
produces a small amount of iron ore. In 1912 
this amounted to 135,337 long tons, valued at 
$227,282, compared with 207,279 tons, valued 
at $315,704 in 1911. The total value of clay 
products of Georgia in 1912 was $2,806,541. 
an increase of $170,161 over 1911. The 
principal product is common brick. 

FINANCE. The total receipts for the fiscal 
year ending December 31, 1912, were $5,558,447, 
and the total disbursements were $5.450,284. 
At the beginning of the fiscal year, there was 
a balance of 86 18.923. and, at the end of the 
fiscal year, of $727,076. The chief sources of 
revenue are the general taxes, railroad tax. 
railroad rentals, and license fees. The chief 
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expenses are for education, for the mainten- 
ance of State institutions, and for the expendi- 
tures of State government. 

TRANSPORTATION. The total railway mileage 
in the State on June 30, 1912 was 7166 single 
track, and 80 double. The railways having the 
largest mileage are the Central of Georgia, 
1331; Atlantic Coast Line, 707; Seaboard Air 
Line, 744; Southern Railway, 909; Atlantic, 
Birmingham, and Atlantic, 484; Georgia and 
Florida Railway, 310; Georgia Railroad, 303; 
and the Georgia, Southern, and Florida Rail- 
way, 239. 

EpucaTIon. The total enrollment in the 
public schools of the State on December 31, 
1912, was 571,230. Of these, 348,571 were 
white, and 222,659 were colored. The total 
attendance in the public schools was 357,243, of 
whom 226,914 were white, and 130,329 were 
colored. The total number of schools for white 
children receiving State aid was 4782 and for 
colored children 3058, or a total of 7840. The 
schools for white children giving high school 
courses numbered 1082, and for colored children 
58. Teachers in white schools numbered 9053, 
and in schools for colored children 4052, or 
a total of 13,105. The total expenditures for 
educational purposes during the year was 
$6,158,526. Of this $5,094,130 was for the 
common schools, and $1,064,106 for higher 
education. The average annual salary for 
teachers in the State was $250. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. The legislature 
met in 1913. Most of the measures enacted 
were of local interest and importance. There 
was no election for State officers during the 
year. The term of the governor expires on 
July 1, 1915, but the next election for State 
officers is in October of 1914. The first election 
of a senator in any State in accordance with 
the Seventeenth Amendment, took place in the 
State on July 15, 1913, when Senator Bacon 
was retlected without opposition. Not more 
than 10,000 votes were cast in this election. 
Senator Bacon’s term expired on March 4, 1913, 
and he was holding over by appointment 
to await reélection. On November 5 Judge 
Frank Park was elected representative from 
the second district to succeed S. A. Rodden- 
bery (q.v.), deceased. On July 15 an in- 
quiry was begun on the administration of Emory 
Speer, judge of the Federal district of south- 
ern Georgia, in accordance with charges made 
against him. On July 7 a resolution was 
introduced in the Senate. The chief basis of 
the charges were alleged abuse of his position 
as a Federal judge. These charges were con- 
sidered by the judiciary committee of the 
House. Judge Speer denounced the inquiry 
as partisan, and declared that it was brought 
about by his attack on the spy system. On 
August 22 Judge Speer was allowed to attend 
meetings of the judiciary committee with 
counsel. The House on August 27 passed a 
resolution authorizing an inquiry into the 
charges. A committee from the House was 
appointed to investigate. 


The close of the year saw an important 
event in the development of the negro race. 
On Sunday night, December 14, over 8000 
negroes gathered in a giant mass meeting at 
the Atlanta Auditorium to raise funds and 
assure the building of a negro Y. M. C. A. 
The meeting was the first of its kind ever 
held in the South, and while all the money 
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necessary was not raised, the plan was being 
rapidly pushed to completion, mainly by the 
negroes themselves, but with the coöperation 
of a number of well-known white citizens. 

See also LiQUOB REGULATION. 

STATE GOVERNMENT. Governor, John M. 
Slaton; Secretary of State, Philip Cook; 
Treasurer, Wm. J. Speer; Comptroller and ex- 
officio Commissioner of Insurance, W. A. 
Wright; Attorney-General, Thomas S. Felder; 
Adjutant-General, J. Van Holt Nash; Superin- 
tendent of Education, M. J. Brittain; Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, J. D. Price—all Dem. 
ocrats. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Wm. H. Fish; Presiding Justice, Beverly D. 
Evans; Associate Justices, J. H. Lumpkin, 
M. W. Beck, Samuel C. Atkinson, and H. W. 
Hill; Clerk, Z. D. Harrison—all Democrats. 

STATE LEGISLATURE, 1913. Democrats: Sen- 
ate, 43; House, 183; joint ballot, 226. Repub- 
licans: Senate, 1; House, 1; joint ballot, 2. 
Democratic majority: Senate, 42; House, 182; 
joint ballot, 224. 

The State representatives in Congress will 
be found in the article UNITED STATES, section 
Congress. 

GEORGIA, UNIVERSITY OF. A State univer- 
sity for higher education, founded at Athens, 
Ga., in 1785. The enrollment in all the depart- 
ments in the autumn of 1913 was 682. The fac- 
ulty numbered 83. There were no  note- 
worthy changes in the faculty during the year, 
and no important benefactions were received. 
The productive funds of the university amount 
to about $375,000, and the annual income to 
about $140,000. The library contains about 40,- 
M alta The president is D. C. Barrow, 
LL.D. 

GERARD, James Watson. An American 
jurist and public official. He was born in 
Geneseo, N. Y., in 1867, and graduated from 
Columbia University in 1900. He studied law 
at that university, receiving the degree of LL.B. 


in 1902. In the same year he was admitted 
to the bar. He was for four years chairman 
of the Democratic campaign committee of 


New York County. In 1908 he was elected 
associate justice of the Supreme Court of New 
York for the term ending 1921. He was 
appointed ambassador to Germany by President 
Wilson. 

GERMAN ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION. 
See PoLAR EXPLORATION. 

GERMAN EAST AFRICA. A German 
protectorate bordering on the Indian Ocean and 
lying between the British East Africa Pro- 
tectorate and Portuguese East Africa. The 
area is Officially estimated at 995,000, square 
kilometers (384,170 square miles). The native 
population is estimated as 7,510,800. The 
whites numbered (1912) 4866. There are 
government and mission schools. 

On the German plantations are cultivated 
coffee, cacao, vanilla, tobacco, rubber, sugar, 
cotton, cocoanuts, and cardamoms. Gems are 
found, and there exist various mineral de- 
posits. The imports in 1911 were valued at 
45,892,000 marks (23,203,000 from Germany), 
and the exports at 22,438,000 (11,912,000). In 
1910 the imports were valued at 38,659,000 
marks and the exports at 20, 805.000 (rubber 
6,195,000 marks, sisal 3.01 1.000, copra 1,909,000, 
ivory 703,000, wax 672,000, etc.). The railways 
in operation at the end of 1912 had a total 
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kilometrage of 1199. There were opened for 
traffic 146 miles of new railway in German 
East Africa during 1913, 42 miles in the 
Cameroons, aud three miles in Togoland, making 
a total of 191 miles, as contracted, with an 
increase of 254 miles in 1912. This gives for 
German East Africa a total mileage of 2588. 
At the end of the year it was stated that the 
Tanganyika railway would probably reach Lake 
Tanganyika early in 1914, and that, shortly 
after, through traffic would be undertaken from 
Dar-es-Salaam to Kigoma. 

The budget estimate for revenue 1913-14 was 
54,755,315 marks (colonial revenue 16,901,628, 
imperial contribution 3,603,687, loans 34,250,- 
000). Expenditure, 54,755,315 (civil administra- 
tion 9,308,782, military 3,615,030, extraordinary 
—the amount of loans—34,250,000). The 
governor in 1913 was Dr. Schnee, residing at 
Dar-es-Salaam (about 26,000 inhabitants). 

GERMAN EVANGELICAL SYNOD OF 
NORTH AMERICA. A religious denomina- 
nation, founded in 1840 as the Evangelical 
Association of the West. Its present name was 
adopted in 1877. The strength of the denomi- 
nation is greatest in the central and north 
central States, although it is represented in 
nearly all the States of the Union. In 1913 
the communicants numbered 258,911; the 
churches 1326; and the ministers 1038. The 
church property is valued at nearly $14,000,000, 
and over $1,000,000 annually is spent for the 
maintenance of churches. Missions are main- 
tained in India, where the communicants and 
adherents of the denomination number about 
3500. The official organs of the demonination 
are Der Friedensbote and The Messenger of 
Peace, both issued from the Eden Publishing 
House at St. Louis. The denomination main- 
tains Elmhurst College at Elmhurst, Ill, and 
the Eden Theological Seminary at St. Louis. 
There are charitable institutions for orphans, 
superannuated ministers, and the widows and 
orphans of deceased ministers. See RELIGIOUS 
DENOMINATIONS AND MOVEMENTS. 

GERMANIC PHILOLOGY. See PHILOLOGY. 

GERMAN LITERATURE. The literary 
life of Germany, like that of other countries, 
seems of late to centre in the drama. Of the 
numerous prizes offered by the Schiller-, the 
Kleist-Stiftung, and other funds created to en- 
courage the deserving author, the majority go 
to the dramatist. Yet the distinction so ac- 
quired does not seem materially to strengthen 
their chances upon the stage. None of the 
prize-crowned dramatists of 1912 and 1913 have 
even remotely approached the success of 
Rössler’s Die fünf Frankfurter, which has even 
been imported into America. It is almost 
pathetic to witness the efforts of writers of 
undeniable merit in other lines to win the favor 
of a theatrical audience. Their failures are 
innumerable; but hope persists and the lure 
of fabulous royalties and of the widest possible 
publicity is irresistible. 

The year 1913 received its cue and keynote 
from the one-hundredth anniversary of Ger- 
many’s uprising against Napoleon, and, 
although the memory of 1813 had been cele- 
brated in lyric verse by Ernest Lissauer, in a 
novel Deutschland marschirt by Kurt Martens, 
and in other works, all artistic interest roused 
by the occasion was directed to the play written 
by Gerhart Hauptmann for the century exposi- 
tion at Dreslau. This Festspiel in deutschen 
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Keimen, staged by Reinhardt, was to be the 
dramatic event of the year. The poet, however, 
is of the younger generation, and that archaic 
sentiment which even in popular parlance in 
his country is significantly styled “ Hurrah- 
Patriotismus," is alien to him. He sees the 
Napoleonic epoch in the perspective of our time, 
and skillfully removes the plot and its actors 
into a sphere where even the mighty of this 
world are only puppets in the hands of the 
Master. It was the most dignifled expression 
of the new reading of life applied to events 
which shook the very foundations of Europe a 
hundred years ago. But the future sovereign 
of the German empire did not see the topic of 
the play in that light, and ordered the dis- 
continuance of the performances. 

Drama. While Gerhart Hauptmann has in 
his Festspiel in deutschen Reimen given new 
evidence of his creative imagination, Hermann 
Sudermann has in Der gute Ruf rearranged 
with the infallible symmetry of a kaleidoscopic 
contrivance characters and conflicts long famil- 
iar to the playgoer who has seen the long 
line of his works, beginning with Sodom’s 
Ende, and has varied his favorite “ honor” mo- 
tive by setting it against a background of Berlin 
W. depravity. Carl Hauptmann, on the contrary, 
who has always suffered by comparison with 
his younger brother, has made enormous strides 
within the last few years, and the two plays 
pna and performed this year have given 

im a place of honor among German dramatists 
of the first rank. Die lange Jule is a most 
powerful peasant drama, with the greed of 
possession as the central theme, and Die arm- 
seligen Besen binder, a most poetical and 
fanciful * Marchendrama” with a great ethical 
truth. Max Halbe has hardly added to his 
reputation by his Freiheit, another play of the 
Napoleonic anniversary; neither his work nor 
George Hirschfeld’s Uberwinder fulfills the prom- 
ise of their early and brilliant débuts. Ludwig 
Thoma, the sturdy Bavarian, is amazingly pro- 
lific and his works are astonishingly even in 
quality. Since the success of his village drama, 
Magdalena, he has written an unusually strong 
play of family tyranny, Die Sippe, with a clever- 
ly sketched provincial milieu. Frank Wedekind, 
after having sorely tried even his admirers 
with Franziska, which he chose to cab a mys- 
tery play, has this year published a Simson 
in verse, which is a very powerful drama of 
jealousy. Herbert Eulenburg has had a number 
of performances to his credit, among them 
that of his Zeitwende, in which a curiously 
romantic character comments upon the action 
like the fool of medieval or the chorus of 
antique drama. Heinrich Lilienfein’s Tyrann 
and Schalom Asch’s Bund der Schwachen can- 
not compare with their earlier works. On the 
other hand, Stefan Zweig, the gifted Viennese, 
gave evidence of growth in his drama Das Haus 
am Meer. Max Bernstein, too, who never 
aims high but always does his best within his 
limitations, presented a delightful comedy, 
Der gute Vogel. Raoul Auernheimer deftly 
employed his wonted touch of flippancy in the 
Viennese comedy Das Paar nach der Mode. 
Franz Adam Beyerlein, the author of the mili- 
tary drama which had a sentational success 
some years ago, Zapfenstreich (“ Taps”), en- 
titles his latest play simply Frauen 
(“Women”). Otto Soyka’s Geldzauber is a 
comedy founded upon an extravagant carica- 
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ture of what Europeans chose to call Amer- 
icanism. Ludwig Fahrenkrog, the painter-poet, 
has followed up his earlier dramatic venture, 
Baldur, with a new play from Norse lore, 
Wólund. Oskar Kokoschka, the young Vien- 
nese painter-poet, has published a volume of 
curious dramatic studies under the title Dra- 
men und Bilder. Among the newcomers whose 
first performances were received with marked 
favor are Felix Montanus, the author of a 
striking historical tragedy Der Phantast ; Hans 
Franck, who wrote the three-act drama Herzog 
Heinrichs Heimkehr; Anton Wildgans, who has 
to his credit the charming one-act piece In 
Ewigkeit, Amen; and Walter Lutz, whose drama 
.Andreas Hofer shows pronounced originality. 
Among the novelists and poets who succumbed 
to the attraction of the footlights, Gustav 
Frenssen suffered a dismal failure with his 
Sénka Erichsen. Gefährliche Liebe, by Wil- 
helm von Scholz, Die grosse Liebe by Heinrich 
Mann, and Das Wundermddchen von Berlin 
by Hans Heinz Ewers, may also be classed 
among experiments that made one regret the 
waste of energy. That a work by Friedrich 
Halm, the time-honored author of Ingomar, 
should only now have been resuscitated and 
had its premiére, must be recorded as a curi- 
osity, for his Verbot und Befehl proved such 
a successful comedy that one is rather puzzled 
by the question why it should have been for- 
gotten so long. 

Fiction. In fiction as in drama no one 
work can be singled out as the greatest achieve- 
ment of the year. But Carl Hauptmann has 
written a novel which deserves being named 
first: Ismaél Friedmann handles the problem 
of marriage between Jew and Gentile with an 
admirable delicacy and depth of insight, endows 
the actors of the firmly constructed, logical 
plot with a haunting vitality, and is altogether 
a striking proof of the steady development of 
the author’s genius. Jakob Wassermann, too, 
has turned out what seems to be his best story, 
Der Mann von vierzig Jahren, which suggests 
in the life of the strong sex an emotional 
climacteric identical with the so-called dan- 
gerous age of woman—a motive which seems 
also to have haunted Thomas Mann in his 
novel Der Tod in Venedig and Arthur 
Schnitzler in his Frau Beate und ihr Sohn. 
An interesting native of that same Silesia which 
has given us Carl and Gerhart Hauptmann is 
Hermann Stehr, whose Geschichten aus dem 
Mandelhause is a story of very pronounced 
originality, breathing the mystic spiritual 
atmosphere which bred Jacob Béhme. Hermann 
Stegemann, the Alsatian, has written a powerful 
story based upon the tragic problem of that 
province, Die Kraft von Illzach. Bernhard 
Kellermann, whose name has become identified 
with” the strangely elusive, subtle psychology 
of his earlier works, has given his admirers 
a distinct shock by his new book, Der Tunnel, 
which is no less than a story of the building 
of a tunnel which is to connect Europe and 
America—a theme which gave him opportunity 
for a series of graphic pictures of supposedly 
American life. Gerhard Ouckama Knoop, who 
has occupied a position quite apart from any 
of the schools and tendencies of the period, and 
has in each of his works struck a new individual 
note, published shortly before his death what 
seemed still another new departure, a novel of 
old Munich: Unter König Maz. Some of the 
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writers more or less identified with the strug- 
gle for new literary ideals a quarter of a 
century ago, have published new works of vary- 
ing merit: Carl Bleibtreu, the novel Weltbrand 
and the satirical story Zwei wackere Helden; 
Stanislaus Przybyszewski, who had for some 
years resumed his native Polish, has returned 
to the German in Das Gericht; Johannes Schlaf, 
by the very title Das Recht der Jugend, sug- 
gests a problem story; and Kurt Martens has 
made a concession to the patriotic mood of the 
year in his Deutschland marschirt. Richard 
Voss’s Kundry is in his wonted emotional 
vein; Ottomar Enking’s Mathias Tedebus shows 
his racy quality. Max Geissler, as usual, 
charms by a certain lyric element in his story 
Die Herrgottswiege. Ernst Zahn, the Swiss 
novelist, has given us the quaint story of a 
philosophical apothecary in a provincial town. 
Traugott Tamm’s Hingstberger graphically pre 
sents the lure of the city. Friedrich Freksa, 
the author of Sumurun, has in his Erwin Bern- 
stein written a story of theatrical Berlin. Al- 
fons Petzold, the poet, who Las risen from the 
ranks of simple unskilled workingmen, has fol- 
lowed up the success of his poems and prose 
sketches of a year ago by a novel which reflects 
his reading of life: Erde. Walter von Molo has 
finished his trilogy of Schiller novels, and Wal- 
ter Bloem that of the Franco-German War. 
Clara Viebig, too, has written a semi-historical 
novel, Das Eisen im Feuer, giving & vivid pic- 
ture of mid-century Berlin. Emmy von Egidy's 
Mathias Werner is the story of a spiritual 
struggle. Margarete Bóhme, who has become 
known to American readers through The De- 
partment-Store, has written two more novels that 
may be classed with “woman novels" of the 
time: Christine Immersen and Anna Nissens 
Traum. Marie Vaérting has made a successful 
début with Maz Treumann’s erste Liebe, Kata- 
rina Botsky with an unusually thoughtful book 
of woman’s life, entitled Sommer und Herbst, 
and Angela Langer with what seems an auto- 
biographical document, Stromaufwärts. Enrica 
Handel-Mazzetti's Brüderlein und Schwesterlein 
deals with the tragedy of the young girl fresh 
from the convent school who is brutally thrust 
into a thoroughly rotten society life by an ig- 
norant and ambitious mother. Some interest. 
ing volumes of short stories and sketches have 
been published during the year. Wilhelm Hege- 
ler’s Eros derives its title from the initial story, 
which is that of a first love, and is an ad- 
mirable specimen of the author's narrative art. 
Otto von Leitgeb's Das Hohelied is character- 
ized by the refined taste with which he is wont 
to temper his emotional and imaginative inten- 
sity. Alexander Castell, who was credited a 
year ago with having created in the hero of 
his novel, Bernards Versuchung, the type of a 
modern “ Don Juan,” has collected under the title 
Capriccio stories dealing with erotic problems 
in the artist world and the smart set of Paris, 
Munich, and other metropolitan centres. A 
book of curiously fanciful tales of modern life 
is Hans Bötticher's Ein jeder lebt's. Ludwig 
Thoma’s Nachbarsleute is a volume of sketches, 
in which the Bavarian writer depicts the life of 
peasants and provincials and pokes fun at the 
poses of city dwellers. Marie Eugenie delle 
Grazie suggests the serious undernote of her 
stories in the title Das Buch des Lebens, while 
Bertha von Suttner has chosen for her volume 
the puzzling Ku-i-kuk. Carl Hauptmann has 
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filled the interval between the completion of his 
two last plays and his novel and the conception 
of a new work with the collection of a book 
of short stories of human lives in various social 
strata, which he significantly calls Schicksale. 
Peter Altenberg, the whimsical and ultra-mod- 
ern Austrian, has published a new volume of his 
brief sketches and impressions under the title 
Semmering 1912. Gustav Meyrink's grim 
humor and grotesque fancy are unique in mod- 
ern fiction and the three volumes under the 
title Des deutschen Spiessers Wunderhorn, in 
which he has collected his tales and sketches, 
will be 1 those that will have a permanent 
place in the deg 

Poetry. The fiftieth birthday of Richard 
Dehmel, who is acknowledged the greatest writer 
of lyric verse in Germany tó-day, has been cele- 
brated by & complete edition of his works, but 
he has also published a new volume of poems, 
Schóne wilde Welt, which is characteristic of 
his philosophy and his poetic ideal. Richard 
Schaukal and Paul Wilhelm, two Austrian 
poets that came into prominence about the same 
time as Dehmel did, have also sent out new 
volumes of Gedichte; likewise two Swiss poets 
of the same generation, though not of the same 
tendencies, Adolf Frey and J. C. Heer. Georg 
Busse-Palma entitles his new volume of verse 
Zwischen Himmel und Erde. The peasant-poet 
Christian Wagner-Warmbrunn has sent out two 
volumes of verse, one of them recording his im- 
pone of Italy. Several new Austrian voices 
ave joined the choir: Wladimir von Hartlieb 
with two books of verse, Anima Candida and 
Gott fordert dich, that have a touch of the 
Whitman spirit and occasionally skillfully dem- 
onstrate the strength of the Whitman “stro- 
phe”; Anton Wildgans with a volume of son- 
nets, Sonnette an Ead, in which he sings the 
praise of woman; and Alfons Petzold, whose rise 
from the ranks of labor to literary prominence 
has been much commented upon, has given us a 
book of thoughtful lyrics, Heimat Welt. Other 
poets that have recently come into prominence 
are Willy Alexander Kastner with his Welt- 
wahn, Franz Werfel with his emphatic Wir sind, 
Heinrich Ehrler with the tender Briefe an ein 
Mädchen, Albert Rausch, whose Vigilien at- 
tracted attention two years ago, with & Buch 
der Trauer. A German-American poet who 
passed away during the year, Udo Brachvogel, 
had just collected the poetical gleanings of a 
life-time: Gedichte. A posthumous volume by 
Georg Heym, a young poet whose untimely death 
is deeply lamented, is Umbra vitæ. Alberta 
von Puttkammer, who as a poet ranks close to 
Ricardo Huch, has, after some years of silence, 
published a volume entitled Mit vollem Saiten- 
spiel, and Erika Rheinsch, whose verse has been 
attracting attention in the magazines, has col- 
lected her poems under the title Die Laute. 

EssA TS, CRITICISM, ETC. Of the extent of 
literary study in Germany nothing gives a bet- 
ter idea than the amazing number of critical, 
analytical, and appreciative essays annually 
turned out either in slim paper-covered booklets 
or in more ample and ambitious volumes. The 
centenary of Hebbel has been productive of a 
number of such studies, among them Lahnstein’s 
treatise on  Hebbel's ethics and mysticism, 
Bruns’s study of the relation between Hebbel 
and Ludkig, Kutscher’s of Hebbel and Grabbe, 
Walzel’s of the dramas of Hebbel, and Dr. Lud- 
wig Lewin’s Hebbel: ein Psychogramm. Theo- 
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dor Storm is the subject of a volume of inti- 
mate reminiscences by Gertrud Storm, and Dr. 
Peter Hanssen has written on Storm’s relation 
to medicine. Dr. Ernst Jentsch has looked into 
the pathological traits of Otto Ludwig. Hans 
Dünnebier has written on the relation between 
Ludwig Feuerbach and Gottfried Keller. Ernest 
Caffi compares Nietzsche and Macchiavelli. Os- 
kar Walzel has treated the subject of Wagner 
in and after his time. Alfred Markowitz has 
written about Ibsen's reading of life and Dr. 
M. Bienenstock about his views of art. Two 
more books have been added to the literature 
growing up about Gerhart Hauptmann, and 
Robert Ress has seen fit to write a book about 
the cultural significance of Arno Holz. Carl 
Bleibtreu, who some years ago wrote a play 
about Byron, has now published a book called 
Das Byron Geheimniss. Otto Harnack has 
written about Wilhelm von Humboldt. There 
are books on Lessing's educational importance, 
Jean Paul's personality. Friedrich Schlegel, 
Friedrich Matthissen, Solomon Gessner, Thieo- 
dor Körner, Eduard Müricke, Gottfried Keller, 
Wilhelm Jensen, Arthur Fitger, Paul Heyse, 
Felix Dahn, J. V. von Scheffel, Robert Hamer- 
ling, Hermann Bahr, Rainer Maria Rilke, Ernst 
Hardt, Thomas Mann, Richard Dehmel, Ernst 
von Wildenbruch, Gertrud Pfander, and on for- 
eign writers, among them Balzac and Verlaine. 
Most delightful books of miscellaneous essays 
were those by Hermann Bahr, Essays; Felix 
Salten, Gestalten und Erscheinungen, and one 
of unusual literary distinction, Felix Popen- 
berg's Masken. 

BIOGRAPHIES, LETTERS, MEMoIRS. A monu- 
mental biography is that by Heinrich Spiero: 
Detlev von Liliencron, sein Leben und seine 
Werke. Other biographical volumes are Litz- 
mann’s Wildenbruch, Richard Maria von Wer- 
ner’s Hebbel, and Anton X. Schurz’s Lenau. A 
book of more than biographical scope is Hans 
Landsberg’s Henriette Herz und ihre Zeit. 
Among the letters important for their human 
significance, as for their literary quality, are 
the two volumes, Caroline: Briefe aus der Früh- 
romantik, and Karoline Michaelis: Auswahl aus 
thren Briefen. The curiously interesting char- 
acter of the diplomat Gentz is reflected in the 
collection of his letters, which, with his book on 
Rahel Varnhagen und thre Zeit, are valuable 
contributions to the history of that period. 
There is also a volume of reminiscences of Ernst 
Moritz Arndt and a book of letters by Immanuel 
Kant. Julius Hart’s Kleistbuch is a sympa- 
thetic memoir. August Sauer’s Grillparzer’s 
Gesprache is a valuable supplement to the biog- 
raphy of the poet; Richard Wagner figures on 
the title-page of a volume, Wagner: sein Leben 
in Briefen. An autobiographical volume by 
Peter Rosegger is entitled Hein Weltleben. 
Max Dauthendey’s Gedankengut aus meinen 
Wanderjahren is an absorbingly interesting 
record of the spiritual evolution of the young 
generation in Germany. 

GOETHE AND SCHILLER LITERATURE, There 
seems to be no limit to the books written about 
Goethe. Georg Simmel presents a life, Her- 
mann Brandt studies his relation to the graphic 
arts, Ernst Maas to antiquity, G. Chr. Hirsch 
to biology. Max Wundt has written about 
Wilhelm Meister and the new reading of life. 
Eduard von der Hellen has edited a new collec- 
tion of Goethe letters. J. Alex. Baumgartner’s 
Goethe, sein Leben und seine Werke, has gone 
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into a third, much revised edition; Harry Mayne 
has compiled a history of Goethe bibliography, 
and a rags et pay of original editions 328 works 
by other authors published during Goethe's life- 
time seems to stretch the subject about as far 
as it can go. There have been books on Schil- 
ler and his idealism by Dr. Felix Kuberka, on 
Schiller’s theory of beauty by Johann Tiedge, 
on his esthetics of tragedy by Wilhelm Bolze, 
on Schiller in his talk by Biedermann, and 
Georg Wittkowski has reédited Streicher’s ac- 
count of Schiller’s flight from Stuttgart. 

LITERATURE, History. The term coined by 
Goethe, “ Weltliteratur,” occurs on the title-page 
of no less than four works recently published: 
Adolf Bartels has written an introduction to 
the history of the world’s literature, Carl 
Busse a Geschichte der Weltliteratur in two 
volumes, Paul Wiegler a book on the same sub- 
ject, and Richard Meyer a Geschichte der Welt- 
literatur tm 20. Jahrhundert. Heinrich Spiero 
has written a Geschichte der deutschen Frauen- 
dichtung seit 1800, which should prove a valu- 
able contribution to the history of woman’s 
progress. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that the most important historical work 
of the year is considered to be Ricarda Huch’s 
story of the Thirty Years’ War: Der grosse 
Krieg in Deutschland. 

SCIENCE, NATURE, ART, TRAVEL, ETC. Dr. Sig- 
mund Freud’s Totem und Tabu establishes some 
startling relations between the concepts of 
primitive savages and the neurotic phenomena 
of civilized races. Walter Rathenau has writ- 
ten a book entitled Zur Mechanik des Geistes. 
Wilhelm Bólsche's Stirb und Werde is a delight- 
ful book of nature studies. A curious contri- 
bution to archeology is Im Palast des Minos, by 
“Sir Galahad.” George Kutzke’s Aus Luther's 
Heimat is devoted to the country of Luther 
and the Luther landmarks. Interesting books 
of travel are Emil Ludwig’s Afrika, Hermann 
Hesse’s Indien, and Arthur Achleitner’s Reise 
im slavischen Süden. The theatre comes in for 
an astonishingly large number of books: Julius 
Bab's Nebenrollen, Monty Jacobs’s Deutsche 
Schauspielkunst, Will Rath's Kino und Bühne, 
Ferdinand Gregori’s Maskenkünste, and a vol- 
ume of dramatic criticisms by the late Otto 
Brahm. The renaissance of the art of dancing 
is treated in Hans Brandenburg's Der moderne 
Tanz, which traces the development of modern 
dancing back to Delsarte and Isadora Duncan. 
Theological controversy of recent years is re- 
vived by the posthumous publieation of Carl 
Jatho’s Zur Freiheit seid thr berufen and his 
reformation sermon preached in 1910. Bruno 
Wille has compiled an anthology of philosophy 
entitled Lebensweisheit. 

GERMAN NEW GUINEA. A German pro- 
tectorate, including Kaiser-Wilhelmsland and 
the Bismarck Archipelago. The area is officially 
estimated at 240,000 sq. kilometers (92.664 sq. 
miles). The native population is estimated at 
609,200; whites in 1912, 1278. Capital, Ra- 
baul, in Neu-Pommern. The total imports in 
1911 amounted to 5,299,000 marks (from Ger- 
many, 2,553,000 marks), and the exports to 
4,109,000 (3,330,000). Vessels entered, 717, of 
468,000 tons. The budget for 1913-14 balanced 
at 3,413,997 marks, including 1,419,031 marks 
imperial subvention. The governor in 1913 
was Dr. Hahl. 

Administratively attached to German New 
Guinea are the Caroline, Palau, Mariana, and 
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Marshall groups of islands, estimated to cover 
2572 sq. kilometers (956 sq. miles), and to con- 
tain about 53,000 inhabitants. Imports and ex- 
ports (1911) of the Marshall Islands, 987,000 
and 406,000 marks respectively; of the other 
groups, 1,720,000 and 860,000. 

GERMAN SAMOA. A German protector- 
ate in the southern Pacific, consisting of the 
islands of Savii (652.9 sq. miles), Upolu 
(335.5), Manono (3.3), and Apolima (1.8): 
993.5 sq. miles in all. Population, 37,480 na- 
tives; whites, 500. The imports in 1911 were 
valued at 4,066,000 marks (855.000 marks from 
„ and the exports at 4,390,000 (2, 125, 
000). essels entered, 132, of 141,000 tons. 
The budget for 1913-14 balanced at 1, 132,804 
marks. e governor in 1913 was Dr. Schultz, 


residing at Apia, in Upolu. 
GERMAN SOU ST AFRICA. A 


German protectorate lying between Angola and 
the Cape Province. The area is officially esti- 
mated at 835,100 sq. kilometers (322,432 8. 
miles). Estimated native population, 87,770; 
whites in 1912, 14,816. Stock-raisi is the 
leading occupation, the number of livestock 
(1910) being as follows: 121,139 cattle, 343,- 
989 sheep, and 327,095 goats. In the neighbor- 
hood of  Lüderitzbucht diamond mines are 
worked, the output for the year ending March 
31, 1911, totaling 814,322 carats. The imports 
for 1911 amounted to 45.302,000 marks (37, 
259,000 from Germany), and the exports to 28,- 
573,000 (24,360,000 to Germany). The leading 
exports were diamonds, valued at 23,034,000 
marks, copper 3,754,000, lead 346,000, skins 
324,000, ostrich plumes 80,000, wool 74,000. Ves- 
sels entered (1911), 401, of 1,295,000 tous. 
There were 2104 kilometers of railway in oper- 
ation at the close of 1912. There was active 
discussion during the year of projects to in- 
crease the railway system. A line into Ambo- 
land received the sanction of the Reichstag and 
an extension of the Swakopmund-Windhuk line 
to Gobabis, about 62 miles from the Anglo- 
German frontier, was proposed, traversing, as 
it would, a region of remarkable fertility. The 
third line proposed was an extension of the 
Lüderitzbucht railway to Keetmanshoop and to 
Hansuur so as to unite this system with the 
railway system of the South African Union. 
The budget for 1913-14 balanced at 54,141,672 
marks, including 14,626,840 marks imperial 
subvention. The governor in 1913 was Dr. 
Seitz, residing at Windhuk. 

In accordance with an imperial decree of 
June 26, 1913, the Landesrat met in November 
for the first time in its existence as a real leg- 
islative body, its functions having hitherto been 
confined to advice and consultation. In finan- 
cial matters the Landesrat is still without au- 
thority. Further reform of the government is 
demanded by the local press, especially as con- 
cerns the membership of the Landesrat. which 
at present is half elective and half appointive. 

GERMANY. The German Empire, extend- 
ing from France to Russia, consists of twenty- 
five federated states and an imperial territory 
(Reichsland). The capital is Berlin. 

AREA AND POPULATION. The area in square 
kilometers and equivalent square miles, and the 
population present according to the census of 
December 1, 1910, are shown by states in the 
following table (k kingdom, g grand duchy, d 
duchy, p principality, fo free city, r Reichsland) ; 
under Prussia are shown the constituent prov- 
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inces and territory of Hohenzollern, and under 
Bavaria are shown Bavaria proper (that is, the 
eastern part) and the detached Palatinate 


(west of the Rhine): 
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munes with 20,000 and less than 100,000 inhab- 
itants, 223, with a population of 8,677,955; 
communes with 100,000 or more inhabitants, 
48, with a population of 13,823,348. Com- 
muned population of the larger cities Decem- 


779 3980629 40 15 ber 1, 1910: Berlin, 2,071,257: (Greater Ber- 
Prussia (k) ......... 48,779.9 1$4,6623.9 40,165,219 ber t, „ N 
East Prussia ee 37,002.0 14, 286.5 2,064,175 lin, 3,710,000); Hamburg, 932,116; Leipzig, 
1 N 2 de ^ ri 491257 626,267; Munich, 608,375; Dresden, 551, 697; 
hae di : '0959'€1a Cologne, 516,527; Breslau, 514,765; Frankfort- 
Brandenburg ...... ,842. 383. 092. ro , 

Pomerania d n 30.1314. 11.633.) 1.718.521 on-the-Main, 414,576; Düsseldorf, 358,728; Nu- 
Posen 28,991.b — 11,193.6 2,099,831 remberg, 333,142; Charlottenburg, 305,978; 
Saxony . 282613 Simse 3.089.205 Hanover, 302,375; Essen, 294,653; Chemnitz, 
Schleswig-Holstein. 19,018.8 7,343.2 1,621,004 287,807; Stuttgart, 286,218; Magdeburg, 279, 
no 55 335094 8085 4124006 629; Bremen, 247,437; Königsberg, 245,994; 
P Males 703 062. 221-021 Stettin, 237,419; Neukölln (formerly Rixdorf), 
Rhine Prov......: 24.00 104248 1,121140 237,289; Duisburg, 229,483; Dortmund, 214,226; 
Hohenzollern ..... 1,142. 441.0 011 Kiel, 211,627; Mannheim, 206,049; Halle, 180,- 
843; Strassburg, 178.801; Berlin-Schdneberg, 

Bavaria (k)......... 75,870.2 29,293.5 6.887.291 ; , 3 , 
Bavaria. prone 69,942.2 27.004.) 6,950,206 172,823; Altona, 172,628; Danzig, 170,337; El- 
Palatinate ........ 5,928.0 2,288.8 937,085 berfeld, 170,195; Gelsenkirchen, 169,513; Bar- 


men, 169,214; Posen, 156,691; Aachen (Aix.la- 


Saxony (x) 4,992.9 6,788.8 — 4,806,661 
Württemberg (K 19,507. 7,531.8 2,437,574 Chapelle), 156,143; Cassel, 153,196; Bruns- 
Baden (g)........... 5,070.3 6,818.6 2,142,833 wick, 143,552; Bochum, 136,931; Karlsruhe, 
e e 7,688.4 — 2,969.5 1,282,051 134 313; Lichtenberg, 133,141; Krefeld, 129,406. 
Schwerin (g)...... 13,126.9 5,068.3 639,958 In 1910, persons unmarried numbered 38,107,- 
e (g).. . 8,610.0 1,898.8 417.149 944 (19,516,340 males and 18,591,604 females), 
i urg- i i d 3,450,548, and di- 
Strelitz (g). 2,929.5 131. married 23, 229, 713, widowed 3, 450, 548, 
Oldenburg (S).. 6,429.1 24828 — 483.043 Vorced or separated 137,788. 5 num. 
Brunswick (d)) 672. 1,417.8 494,339 7 3 . 
Saxe-Meinmgen (3). Fes "mg F873 population); Romam Catholics, 28.32 458 
Sare-CODuE- Mio j ' (36.60); other Christians, 283.946 (0.44); 
Gotha (d)......... 1,976.8 763.3 257,177 Jews, 615,021 (0.95); others, 214,152. 
F 2,209.4 887.8 $31,128 In 1910, marriages per thousand inhabitants 
Schwarzburg : ges pe " 
Sondershausen (p) 862.2 832.9 89,917 were 7.7 and in 1911 7.8; births, 115 7 px 29.5 i 
Schwarzburg- deaths, 17.1 and 18.2; living births, 29.8 an 
Rudolstadt. um 221.0 363.0 — 100,702 28.6. Of the births, 2.9 per cent. were still- 
Waldeck (p) 1,121.0 2.8 „707 ;'. . z ; 
Reuss Elder births in 1910, and 3.0 per cent. in 1911; ille- 
nine Hes — 316.3 122.1 72.769 gitimate, 9.1 per cent. and 9.2 per cent. Move- 
„Line (p 11 56th 826.7 819.2 152,752 ment of the population from 1908 to 1911: 
cnaum burg- pe : e , 
Lippe (p) sb. 1,215. 469.4 150.937 1 127 46886 51219 
Lübeck (fc)......... 297.7 114.9 116.599 Marriages ..... 500,620 „ 494, 3385 470 
Bremen (fc)......... 256.4 99.0 — 299,526 Births t ....... 2015000 e, T DU TOR 
Mana ino (rj: 146208 6.0089 1.874.014 Deaths © 1.134.928 1,154,296 1,103,728 1,187,094 
Total 640,857.6 208,825.2 64,925,998 ° Including stillbirths. 
Total, 1 orem 24.818.000 1880 TS 45,234,061 In e years ps rate s pipa s 
, 1830...... ,020,000 18900 49,428,470 ine. i 6: i , 
Total, 1864...... 39,392,000 1900 56,367,178 D 1 2 15 105 341 ; T 1909 32.0: 
Total, 1871...... 41,058,792 1905......... 60,641,489 pub ? 27 , n : Vut 


The estimated population of the empire ‘and 
of the Zollgebiet, on June 30, 1912, was 66,096,- 
000 and 66,341,000 respectively; on June 30, 
1913, 66,835,000 and 67,082,000. Of the 1910 
population, 32,040,166 were males, and 32,885, 
827 females. The foreign population at the 
1910 census was 1,259,873 (716,994 males, 542,- 
879 females), of whom 634,983 were Austrians, 
144,175 Dutch, 137,697 Russians, 104.204 Ital- 
ians, 68,257 Swiss, 32,079 Hungarians, 26,233 
Danes, 19,140 French, 18,319 British, and 17,- 
572 Americans. 

The population in 1910, 64,925,993, was di- 
vided among 75,939 communes (Gemeinde). 
Communes with less than 100 inhabitants num- 
bered 15,013, with a total population of 822,- 
406; communes with 100 to 499 inhabitants, 
40,516, with a population of 10,250,420; com- 
munes with 500 to 999 inhabitants, 11,686, with 
a population of 8,090,857; communes with 1000 
to 1999 inhabitants, 4984, with a population of 
6,790,904; communes with 2000 to 4999 inhabi- 
tants, 2441, with a population of 7,297,770; 
communes with 6000 to 19,999 inhabitants, 
1028, with a population of 9,172,333; com- 


and in 1911, 29.6. 

In 1910, German emigrants numbered 25,531; 
in 1911, 22,690; in 1912, 18,645, of whom 13,706 
were bound for the United States, 891 for Can- 
ada, 225 for Brazil, 3307 for other American 
countries, and 322 for Australia. 

EpucaTION. Probably no country in the 
world taked higher rank than Germany in gen- 
eral educational development. Illiteracy is al- 
most neglible. In 1901, there were 59.187 pub- 
lic elementary schools, with 124.027 male 
teachers, 22,513 female teachers, and 8,924,779 
pupils. In 1911 the public elementary schools 
numbered 61,557, with 148,217 male teachers, 
39,268 female teachers, and 10,309,949 pupils 
(5,157,446 boys and 5,152,503 girls); in addi- 
tion, there were 480 private elementary schools, 
with 26,151 pupils (11,894 boys and 14.257 
girls). Ranking next above the elementary 
schools are the middle schools, statistics of 
which for 1911 are: Public middle schools, 
914; private middle schools, 1135; male teach- 
ers, 5147 and 1131; female teachers, 2384 and 
3403; pupils, 273,394 and 80,660 (boys, 135,799 
and 21,873; girls, 137,595 and 58,787). In 
1911 there were 524 gymnasia, with 160,237 
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students; 223 realgymnasia, with 70,357; 167 
oberrealschulen, with 75,832; 81 progymnasia, 
with 9509; 63 prorealgymnasia, with 7252; 411 
realschulen, with 89,968; 218 other secondary 
schools for boys, with 14,489; 39 gymnasia for 
irls, with 22,137 students; 789 higher schools 
or girls, with 212,324. There are 11 degree- 
conferring technical high schools, with 16,187 
students in the winter semester of 1912-13. In 
the 22 universities (including the medical 
Kaiser-Wilhelm Academy at Berlin and the 
Posen Academy) there were in winter semester 
of 1912-13 69,277 students (including 9965 
non-matriculated). In addition to the insti- 
tutions mentioned, there are many schools for 
technical and special education. 

AGRICULTURE. The area of the empire is 
54,085,760 hectares, of which in 1907 farm land 
comprised 43,106,486 ha.; of the farm land, 
31,834,874 hectares (73.0 per cent.) were un- 
der cultivation, 7,679,754 ha. (17.8) were profit- 
able forest land, and 3,591,858 lia. (8.3) were 
poor pasture, waste land, yards, etc. The land 
under cultivation consisted of arable land, 24,- 
432,354 ha. (56.7 per cent. of total farm land) ; 
meadows and sown pastures, 6,805,436 ha. 
(15.8); gardens, 481,716 ha. (1.1); and vine- 
yards, 115,368 ha. (0.3). As compared with 
1895, the year 1907 showed an increase in 
waste and forest land and a slight decrease in 
cultivated land; and in the later year, 27.95 
per cent. of the population were supported by 
agriculture, against 34.9 in the former. 

For some of the 1 crops, the area 
harvested, in thousands o 
yield in metric quintals, in 1912 and 1913, 
ne the yield per hectare in 1912, are shown 

low: 


A. uintais 8. 

1912 1913 1912 1913 ha. 

Wheat ..1,926 1,974 43,606,240 46,659,560 22.6 
Rye ........ .268 6,414 115,982,890 122,223,940 18.5 
Barley . . 1.590 1,654 34,819,740 36,732,540 21.9 
Oats ....... 4,387 4,438 85,201,830 97,139,650 19.4 


Some of the other important crops in 1911 
and 1912, with yield per hectare in 1912, were 
as follows: 


a. 
1911 1912 1911 1912 a. 
Potatoes. ...3,321 3,841 843,742,250 502,094,660 150.8 
Bpelt........ 282 2 4,027,290 4.070.320 14.4 
ay. 5.932 5,921 199,753,240 276,818,600 46.8 
Vines °...... 110 109 2,922,886 2.019.392 18.6 


* Production in hectoliters of most. 


In 1911,.26,658 ha. were under hops, which 
yielded 106,277 qs. (27.460 ha. and 204.110 qs. 
in 1910); in 1911, 17,017 ha. were sown to 
tobacco, yield, 291,809 qs. The sugar beet is 
a valuable crop. For Prussia, the harvest 
area in 1912 and 1913 was 426,327 ha. and 
443240 ha.; yield, 129,632,150 ha. and 136,- 
254.830 ha.; yield per ha., 304.1 ha. and 307.4. 

The results of the livestock census of Decem- 
ber 2, 1912, in comparison with that of De- 
cember 2, 1907, were as follows: Horses, 
4,523,059 in 1912 and 4,345,047 in 1907; mules 
and hinnies, 1883 and 942; asses, 11.264 and 
10,349; cattle, 20,182,021 and 20.630.544 (cows 
and heifers, 10,944,238 and 10,966,998) ; sheep, 
5,803,445 and 7,703,710; swine, 21,923,707 and 
22,146,532; goats, 3,410,396 and 3,533,970; 
poultry, 82,702,030 and 77.103.045; beehives, 
2,030,837 and 2,594,600. Slaughter in 1912: 
Oxen, 523,149; bulls, 421,772; cows, 1,727,021; 
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calves over three months, 961,452; calves up to 
three months, 4,360,326; swine, 18,190,343; 
sheep, 2,263,423; goats, 467,858; horses, 178,- 
961; dogs, 8132. 

MINERALS AND METALS. Included in the fig- 
ures of Germany's mineral and metal produc- 
tions are those of the grand duchy of Luxem- 
burg. The principal mining products, in thou- 
sands of metric tons, values in thousands of 
marks, are shown in the following table: 


metric tons 00 marks 
91 11 1 1911 
3 152, 827.8 160. 747.1 1,526,604 1,572,607 
Lignite 1 AE 8,618 83, 
Pot. salts..... 8,311.7 9,606.9 91,357 
09.7 29,879.4 106,809 
700.0 ,185 


The total value of all mining products in 
1911 was 2,085,566,000 marks; in 1910, 2,008, 
708,000; in 1902, 1,235,759,000; in 1892, 711,- 
695,000. The output of salts from solution in 
1911 was 1,892,000 metric tons (1,769,500 in 
1910), valued at 130,103,000 marks (115,497,- 
000 in 1910); of which common salt, 651,000 
tons, valued at 17,838,000 marks, and potassium 
chloride, 838,400 tons, valued at 83,410,000 
marks. 

Important reduction products, in thousands 
of metric tons, valued in thousands of marks: 


metric tons mar 
1910 1911 1910 1911 
Pig iron........ 14,793.6 15,674.0 802,851 867,890 
ne es 221.4 243.8 99,399 118,364 
Lead .......... 159.9 161.5 42,04 192 
Copper . 34.9 37.5 42,389 44,017 
Silver ......... *420.0 439.6 80,652 2,133 
Golde 25.0 14.967.0 12.919 13.874 


old 14.625. . 
Sulphuric acid. 1,616.8  1,725.0 44,344 47,246 
Thousands of kilos. 1 Kilos. 


COMMERCE. Total commerce, excepting goods 
merely in transit, is shown below in millions 
of marks: 


o iI (> 6 19 


Imports: 
Merchandise.... 9,570.5 9,586.1 10,380.0 11,572.1 
Coin and bullion. 249.3 555.0 297.3 3214 
Total 9,820.8 10,090. 1 10,6 77.3 11,899.5 
Exports: 
Merchandise. .. . 7,442.4 3, 079.7 8,778.9 9,684.2 
Coin and bullion. 259.0 352.9 118.3 142.9 
Total.......... 7,701.4 8,482.6 8,892.2 9,827.1 


Imports for 5 and exports of 
domestic produce have valued as follows, 
in millions of marks: 


1907 1910 1912 1912 

Imports: 
Merchandise.... 8,748.7 8,934.1 9,705.7 10,6914 
Coin, bullion.... 2519 375.9 ‘8018 225.7 
Total. 9,000.6 9,310.0 10, 007.0 11.017. 

Exports: 
Merchandise. . 6,846.2 7,474.7 8,106.1 8,956.8 
Coin, bullion.... 13 248.7 169.5 118.3 142.7 
Total.......... 7,094.9 7,644.2 8,224.4 9,099.5 


Imports and exports of merchandise by great 
classes have been valued as follows, in millions 
of marks (special trade): 


m 8 
1911 1912 1911 1912 

Raw materials.. 5,270.8 6,882.6 2,029.7 2,370.6 

Manufactures... 1,442.2 1. 608. 2 5. 278.3 6,787.5 


— — — — — 
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rts rts 
1911 1912 1911 1912 1911 1912 1911 1912 
Foodstuffs ..... 2,761.1 2,944.6 785.6 789.8 Norway ........ 54. 63.8 124.8 144.7 
Live animals... 231.6 256.0 - 12.5 8.9 Canada ....... 2 24.0 58.1 42.9 54.3: 
isis jones 55 Mio Mi E. MI 
ee . . . 9 . a n wv*0€(9999299 . . . . 
Total ...... 9,705.7 10,691.4 8,106.1 8,956.8 n m nd oes m 363 153 B4 
Principal imports of merchandise for con- oa : . . . 
sumption in 1912, in millions of marks (figures 18818 5 250 E EE 45.2 
in parentheses for 1911: Cereals, dinde. mul: wad — 
(1181.3); cotton, 623.6 (643.8); hides an o nelud- 
chemicals and drugs, 395.4 (325.8); timber, Euro ` 5,680.0 6,008.0 6,009.6 6,743.6 
lumber, etc., 355.5 (305,5); copper, 320.0 Asla . ...... 366.0 1006.3 384.5 420.2 
(233.5) ; coal, 275.7 (265.6); live animals, Afriles 416.7 478.6 188.0 185.3 
252.9 (228.1); coffee, 252.7 (251.7); silk, 222.9 Australia and 
(207.0); iron, 213.3 (190.0); fruits, 220.0 Oceania..... 273.1 304.2 91.7 99.9 
(212.0); copra, cocoanuts, ete., 195.3 (164.3) Total 9,705.7 10.69 1.4 106.1 8,956.8 


eggs, 187.5 (171.4); rubber and gutta-percha, 
184.2 (193.8); leaf tobacco, 135.6 (116.5); 
fish, 126.6 (113.0); butter, 126.3 (127.6); flax 
and hemp, 120.4 (99.2) ; oil cake, 116.6 (104.3) ; 
animal fats, 111.2 (87.7); woolen yarn, 107.6 
(113.8); tin, 107.2 (92.1); linseed, 104.8 
(94.4); cotton yarn, 104.0 (98.9); rice, 102.6 
(88.2); iron manufactures, 97.9 (89.3); meats, 
84.8 in 1912; furs, etc., 78.9 (07.1) ; machinery, 


Imports from the German protectorates in 
1911 and 1912, in millions of marks: 43.1 and 
52.9; exports thereto, 50.3 and 57.3. 

SHIPPING. The total entries and clearances, 
with registered tonnage, are shown below for 
1911 (also the number of steam vessels in- 
cluded in the total): 


77.1 (71.0); silk goods, 76.5 in 1912; jute, ary vam? 

74.7 (62.2); zine, 71.9 (60.4); wines, 65.8 German........... 92,850 19686 Ver atl 19690 
(68.5); lead, 64.0 (55.6); cacao, 63.6 (55.5); Foreign 25,841 12,882 26.158 12.956 

petroleum, 62.9 (50.1) ; cotton goods, 68.1 (51.5). Total. 112,691 31,537 113,579 $1,646 
FERE yc is rw rr eis produce in 1912, 8 MN 

in milions of marks ( res in parentheses : 

for 1011): Iron manufactures, 11858 Germam.......-.... 56.588 16000 — 86581 16.108 
(1014.2); machinery, 630.3 (544.4); coal, — — — 

611.9 (507.8); chemicals and drugs, 540.4 tall! 8 72,658 28,050 72,768 28,159 


(505.0); cotton goods, 421.6 (391.5); cereals, 
341.6 (291.8); dyes, colors, etc, 278.2 
(250.0); woolen goods, 253.4 (202.7); elec- 
trical apparatus, 239.7 (208.0); paper, 232.2 
(227.7); leather, 230.1 (205.6); silk goods, 
205.2 (201.8); copper manufactures, 184.7 
201.8); hides and skins, 182.3 (164.4); furs, 
etc., 182.2 (137.2) ; ships, 155.9 (160.3) ; sugar, 
132.2 (212.9); rubber manufactures, 120.5 in 
1912; glass and glassware, 119.5 (108.4); ap- 
parel, 118.3 (112.5) ; wool, 117.3 (116.6); pot- 
tery, 102.0 (95.7); leather manufactures, 98.1 


On January 1, 1913, the merchant marine in- 
cluded 4850 sea-going vessels, of 3.153,724 tons, 
of which 2098 vessels, of 2,055,498 tons, were. 
steamers. The registered tonnage of Hamburg 
was 1,797,508; Bremen, 902,221; Prussia, 298, 
584; Lübeck, 52,786; Aldenburg, 00,402; Meck- 
lenburg, 42,223; total, 3,153,724 (as compared 
with 3,023,725 in 1912 and 2,825,449 in 1909). 

COMMUNICATIONS. The railways in operation 
on March 31, 1913, were as follows (normal 
gauge, narrow gauge, and totals in kilometers) : 


(81.7); books, maps, etc. 90.1 (98.4); toys, orm. g. Nar. g. Totar 
92.3 (90.0); woolen yarn, 84.2 (88.1); cotton, 8 or operated by: — 3 
80.7 (78.1); musical instruments, 78.0 (72.3); vlc a dd uM , 
Bavaria i024 ir n 8.03 116 8,14 
wooden manufactures, 68.5 (63.2); gold and Saxonn ggg 2,814 508 3.322 
silver manufactures, 66.9 (52.9); cotton yarn, Württemberg ............... 997 101 098 
64.1 (59.2 den 6 2 6 %% „%%% „„ „„ 1.75 28 1.782 
5 . ; : T Mecklenburg... 462 ... 1094 
mports for consumption and exports of domes- enburg . . . . 4 — 
i : : RTE . Prussia oyal Military Ry.) 71 vas 11 
tie produce by countries, in millions of marks: Imperial overnment "n Ti: ee NE: 
sace- rra line " A 
mports xports exclus 
R 1911 1912 1911." 1912 Government railways. .. 51.228 1.070 58,298. 
varma „ TE) 1 100 A $070 Private rallways............. 3.577 1.143 4,120 
Unit'd Kingdom 808.8 8426  1,139.7 1,161.1 0 208 2212 
Austria-Hungary 739.1 329.8 17.8 1,0353 Total in 1312.—— OE S P ne 
Fra 2 598.6 689 Total in 1912.............. ; : 3 
British India... 5 7 99.5 101.5 . Total in 1911..............59,269 — 2,178 — 61,437 
Argentina ..... 369.9 444.9 255.9 239.4 ; — PI 
Belgium m 3 401 386.6 412.7 492.3 The foregoing totals for 1913, in miles: 
Bra 111 „ CHE 3133 152.0 192.8 Government railways........35,560 665 36.225 
Italy ........... 284.8 304.6 $48.0 401.2 Private railways............. 2,223 710 2.933 
A ; 79.7 87.6 SS ee 
1 rn 2 611 746 Total in 191... 87,783 1.375 89,158 
Sweden ........ 183.0 214.0 191.6 197.4 Total in 1912.............. 37,278 1,876 38,654 
Sans f $854. 120°. o ETE 
Switzerland" 196 — 3051 482.4 520.5 During 1913 there was more than the usual 
"Denmark ...... 180.2 202.2 218.0 130 activity in railway construction in Germany. 
R — LEE n 33 2:4 111 At East Frankfort O. M. a new station was 
ian frica. 106.7 118.6 13.7 15.2 opened in March. Along the Belgian frontier 
ina 103.3 115.3 71.8 81.7 the Stavelote Malmedy Railway was under con- 
a ere 2 S 1123 112.3 struction with a tunnel 547 yards in length, 
mA A 55.9 67.2 47.5 44.5 while in Bavaria the Mittenwald Hydro-Electric 
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Railway, which passes over a 3500-foot summit, 
and was 70 miles in length, was in progress. 
The Berlin city line extensions, which at the 
end of the year comprised 23 miles, were still 
in progress. Electrification was being under- 
taken on a number of lines and on the Dessau- 
Ritterfeld line was almost completed between 
. Leipzig and Magdeburg. 

Telegraphs are owned by the imperial gov- 
ernment except in Bavaria and Wiirttemberg; 
these kingdoms operate, under certain limita- 
tions, their own telegraphs and posts. In addi- 
tion to the State telegrap iis, there are railway 
and some private lines. In 1912 there were in 
the empire, “exclusive of Bavaria and Württem- 
berg, 37,369 telegraph offices (32.238 State, 
5131 railway, etc.); in Bavaria, 8538 (7147 
and 1391); in Württemberg, 2260 (2239 and 
21); total, 48,167 (41,624 and 6543). State 
telegraph lines in 1912: Imperial, 191,679 kilo- 
meters (with 612,889 km. of wire); in Bavaria, 
29,186 (81,433); in Württemberg, 11,225 
(19,217) ; total, 232,090 (723,539). here were 
reported 15 wireless stations and 213 on board 
ship. Post offices in 1912: Imperial, 34,690; 
in Bavaria, 5308; in Württemberg, 1194; total, 
41,192 (in 1911, 40,987).. 

FINANCE, The monetary unit is the mark, 

ar value, 23.821 cents. The imperial budget 
or the year ended March 31, 1913, balanced at 
2,886,135,087 marks (including extraordinary 
revenue and expenditure balancing at 134, 473, 
100 marks). The budget for the fiscal year 
1914, pursuant to laws of May 4 and July 3, 
1913, balanced at 3,696,033,215 marks (includ- 
ing revenue and expenditure balancing at 118, 
634,500 marks). bf the extraordinary esti- 
mated revenue for the fiscal year 1914, loans 
accounted for 115,458,148 marks. For that year 
the larger estimated receipts were: Customs, 
excise, stamps, etc., 2,086,569,894 marks (cus- 
toms, 721,470,000; military contributions, 416,- 
787,000; imperial stamps, 226,722,000; spirits 
excise, 195,455,000; sugar, 157,600,000; beer, 
124,780,000; ete.); matricular contributions of 
the several States (exclusive of their contribu- 
tions from spirits excise), 51,940,794; posts and 
telegraphs, 842,369,000; railways, 153,779,000. 
Larger estimated disbursements for the fiscal 
year 1914, including ordinary (permanent and 
transitory) and extraordinary: Military ad- 
ministration, 1, 368,685,243 marks (against 
827,795,405 marks estimated for the fiscal year 
1913); posts and telegraphs, 734,533,884 (714,- 
009,235) ; administration of the navy, 480,253,- 
894 (470,433,623) ; general direction of finance, 
290,168,213 (97,707,127); debts of the empire, 
243,557,366 (240,032,521); interior, 159,148,032 
(123.017.171); pensions, 142,542,052 (143,411,- 
248); administration of the railways, 139,671,- 
611 (124,343,651); imperial treasury, 43,975,- 
875 (44,026,356). 

In October, 1912, the interest-bearing debt 
of the empire was 4,802,242 marks, having de- 
creased 21,414,700 marks since October, 1911. 
The non-interest-bearing debt was: Treasury 
bonds, 160,000,000 marks (having decreased 
140,000,000 marks); paper money, 120,000,000. 
Total debt, 50,082,242,000 marks (the decrease 
from 1911 being 161,414,700). A war fund of 
120,000,000 marks in gold is kept at Spandau. 

ARMY. On October 1 the scheme of organi- 
zation came into effect whereby the German 
army was to consist of 651 battalions of infan- 
try, 555 squadrons of cavalry, 633 batteries of 
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field artillery, 226 batteries of heavy and for- 
tress artillery, 44 battalions of pioneers, 21 
battalions of railway troops, and 26 battalions 
of train, all of these units being maintained 
at a high peace effective which was to range 
from 835,000 to 870,000 men, according to the 
season of the year. 

The developments of the year provide for the 
utilization of reservists in the ranks of the ex- 
isting forces when they are called upon to take 
the field, and the provision of additional offi- 
cers to organize the reserve units to be main- 
tained on a cadre basis. 

The new law carried an effective budgetary 
strength for the German army, as follows: 
36,000 officers, 110,000 non-commissioned off- 
cers and 661,000 soldiers, in addition to 6000 
civilian employes, and 4000 employes of low 
rank, and 18,000 volunteers for one year—in 
other words, a total of 835,000 men, which will 
be increased to 870,000 men at the beginning of 
spring by the incorporation of extra men to 
increase the effective strength. 

The law dealt with the organization of the 
various units and the methods by which they 
were to be increased. The organization of the 
German army was in 25 corps, which were 
grouped in eight inspection commands, instead 
of seven, as previously, the new inspection in- 
cluding the three army groups of the east of 
the empire, the II., V., and VI. This division, 
following the institution of the seventh inspec- 
tion command, reduces thé number of corps 
under the command of a single general to three, 
and will increase his responsibility for the 
discipline and control of such armies, rather 
than merely handling a number of grand units 
in municipalities, as hitherto. The number and 
distribution of the 25 corps and their division 
into inspection districts was as follows: 

First inspection, I. (Königsberg), XVII. 
(Danzig), XX. (Allenstein); 2nd inspection, 
guard (Berlin), XII. and XIX. (Saxon contin- 
gent); 3rd inspection, VII. (Münster), IX. 
(Altona), X. (Hanover); 4th inspection, III. 
(Brandenburg), and 3 Bavarian corps; 5th in- 
spection, VIII. (Coblenz), XIV. (Baden con- 


tingent), XV. (Strassburg); 6th inspection, 
IV. (Magdeburg), XI. (Cassel), XIII. 
(Württemberg contingent); 7th inspection, 


XVI. (Metz), XVIII. (Frankfort), XXI. (Saar- 
brücken); 8th inspection, II. (Stettin), V. 
(Posen), VI. (Breslau). 

Military service in the German army is com- 
pulsory for every citizen, with certain excep- 
tions, from the 10th to the 45th year, the theo- 
retical arrangement being seven years in the 
regular army, either with the colors or in the 
reserve, flve years in the first levy of the Land- 
wehr, ten years in the second levy of the Land- 
wehr, and finally with the Landwehr home de- 
fense army until the completion of the citizen's 
55th year. In practice the recruit spends two 
years with the colors in all branches of the serv- 
ice excepting the cavalry and horse artillery, 
where it is three years, and then remains in 
the reserve for the remainder of the seven years. 

Tt is estimated that more than one-half of the 
able-bodied men in Germany have altogether es- . 
caped military service, but this proportion was 
to be affected by the new law, despite the larger 
proportion required for training. The total war 
strength of Germany in 1913 was estimated at 
approximately 4,350,000 men, which included the 
standing army with its reserve, the Landwehr, 
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and the trained men of the Landsturm, with a 
highly trained and vigorous first line amounting, 
however, to not more than 1,800,000 men ready 
for immediate service. See also MILITARY 
PROGRESS. 

Navy. Number and displacement of warships 
of 1500 or more tons, and of torpedo craft of 
50 or more tons, built and building, December I, 
1913: Dreadnoughts (battleships having a main 
battery of all big guns, that is, 11 or more 
inches in calibre): built, 13, of 285,670 tons; 
building, 6, of 162,300 tons. Pre-dreadnoughts 
(battleships of about 10,000 or more tons, whose 
main batteries are of more than one calibre): 
built, 20, of 242,800 tons; building, none. Coast- 
defense vessels (including smaller battleships 
and monitors): built, 2, of 8168 tons; building, 
none. Battle cruisers (armored cruisers having 
guns of largest calibre in main battery and ca- 
pable of taking their place in line of battle with 
the battleships): built, 4, of 88,974 tons; build- 
ing, 3, of 84,000 tons. Armored cruisers: built, 
9, of 94,245 tons; building, none. Cruisers (un- 
armored warships of 1500 or more tons): built, 
40, of 145,847 tons; building, 4, of 21,886 tons. 
Torpedo-boat destroyers: built, 130, of 67,094 
tons; building, 12, of 7200 tons. Torpedo boats, 
none built or building. Submarines: built, 24, 
of 10,540 tons; building, 12, of 9484 tons. Total 
tonnage: built, 943,338; building, 284,870. Ex- 
cluded from the foregoing: Ships over twenty 
years old from date of launch unless recon- 
structed and rearmed within five years; torpedo 
craft over fifteen years old; transports, colliers, 
repair ships, torpedo depot ships, and other aux- 
iliaries; vessels not actually begun or ordered 
although authorized. Germany is second among 
the nations (the United Kingdom being first) in 
amount of warship tonnage completed and also 
in the aggregate tonnage built and building. 

Officers and men in 1913, 73,396, including 2 
admirals of the fleet, 5 admirals, 11 vice-ad- 
mirals, 22 rear-admirals, 356 captains and com- 
manders, and 1881 other line officers. 

Of the 13 dreadnoughts built, two were com- 
pleted in 1909, two in 1910, three in 1911, three 
in 1912, and three in 1913. Those completed in 
1913 are the Kaiserin, Kónig Albert, and Prinz- 
regent Luitpold. "These ships. like the Kaiser, 
finished in 1912, carry a main battery of ten 12- 
ineh guns, all of which may be fired on either 
broadside. Of the six dreadnoughts building, 
three were launched in 1913, the König on 
March 1 at the imperial yard, Wilhelmshaven, 
the Grosser Kürfurst on May 5 at Hamburg, and 
the Markgraf on June 4 at Bremen. Of the bat- 
tle cruisers built, one, the Seydlitz, was com- 
pleted for service in October, 1913; of the three 
building, the Derfflinger was launched at Ham- 
burg on July 1, 1913. See also BATTLESHIPS 
and NAVAL PROGRESS, 

GovERNMENT. The imperial legislature con- 
sists of the Bundesrat, or federal council (61 
members chosen by the government of the sev- 
eral states) and the Reichstag (397 members 
elected for five years by direct vote). The 
executive authority is vested in the king of 
Prussia under the title of German emperor. 
In 1912, the emperor was William II.; he 
was born January 27, 1859, and succeeded to 
the throne June 15, 1888. Heir-apparent, Prince 
Frederick William, born May 0, 1882; the fre- 
quent and unintelligent manifestations of his 
jingo tendencies have become a cause of alarm 
in Germany. The imperial ministers, or sec- 
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retaries of state, do not form a ministry proper, 
but act independently of each other under the 
general supervision of the imperial chancellor. 
The chancellor, who is president of the Bun- 
desrat, is appointed by the emperor without 
reference to the politieal majority in the Reich- 
stag, and to the emperor he is directly responsi- 
ble. Imperial chancellor (and Prussian prime 
minister) in 1913, Theobald von Bethmann- 
Hollweg (from July 14, 1909). The imperial 
secretaries of state in 1913 were: Secretary of 
State for foreign affairs, Gottlieb von Jagow 
(succeeding Alfred von Kiderlin-Waechter, who 
died December 30, 1912); interior, Klemens 
Delbrück (from July 14, 1909) ; marine, Grand 
Admiral Alfred von Tirpitz (from June 16, 
1897); justice, Hermann Lisco (from Novem- 
ber 1, 1909); treasury, Hermann Kühn (from 
March 16, 1912); posts and telegraphs, Rein- 
hold Kraetke (from 1901); colonies, Wilhelm 
Solf (from December 20, 1911). 


HISTORY 


THE CENTRE AND THE GOVERNMENT, By re- 
fusing to suspend the Jesuit law of 1872, the 
Bundesrat, in November, 1912, had _ serious) 
offended the Clericals, and von Bethmann-Holl- 
weg appeared to have lost the support of the 
Centre party in the Reichstag. When that body 
met on January 8, 1913, to discuss the budget, 
the Centre lost no opportunity to censure the 
government’s policy; first it was found insuffi- 
cient in the matter of social legislation; then it 
was assailed for brutality toward the Poles. 
On January 30 the Centre combined with Social 
Democrats, Poles, Danes, and Alsatians to de- 
clare lack of confidence in the ministry, and 
subsequently the same combination struck out 
the appropriations in the imperial budget for 
military and postal administration in the East 
Mark. The chancellor, however, denied the right 
of the Reichstag to interfere with what seemed 
to him to be a purely Prussian question, and 
the Prussian government continued its policy 
of expropriating the Poles and encouraging 
German colonization in Posen. Some 200 mil- 
lions of marks were appropriated for that pur- 
pose in the Prussian budget of the present 
year. 

The Centre might be defied by the Prussian 
government in the Polish question, but it was 
none the less resolute in demanding the abroga- 
tion of the obnoxious restrictions on the Jesuits. 
On February 19 a Centrist bill for the suspen- 
sion of the Jesuit law was defended by Dr. 
Spahn on the ground that the Jesuits were 
neither political agitators, nor intolerant to- 
ward Protestants, nor immoral, and should not 
be subjected to exceptional laws. The bill 
passed all three readings on the votes of Cen- 
trists. Poles, Alsatians, Danes, and Social Dem- 
ocrats, and was referred to the Bundesrat. The 
Centre then consented to codperate with the 
government, and on April 28 the budget de- 
bate was brought to a conclusion, 

THe ARMY INCREASE. When the Reichstag 
resumed its labors on May 27 after almost a 
month’s vacation the centre of interest had 
shifted from clerical politics to the government’s 
proposals for increasing the army. An army 
bill, together with five bills to provide new 
funds for military expenditure, had been passed 
by the Bundesrat on March 28 and introduced 
in the Reichstag on April 7. Considered from 
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the point of view of the increased burdens their own constituents, the industrial bour- 


placed upon the German people, or from the 
point of view of the pacifist, this new addition 
to the burden of taxation and the new impetus 
to militarism might indeed be inexcuable, but 
excuses could hardly be lacking when Austria- 
Hungary was threatening to involve the con- 
tinent in war, when France was cherishing the 
memory of Alsace-Lorraine, when Great Britain 
was boasting naval supremacy, when the Triple 
Entente was winning the friendship of Spain. 
To be sure, in his public statement, the chan- 
cellor commented on the effective work of Sir 
Edward Grey in preserving peace, affirmed that 
relations with Russia were “friendly” and with 
France ' good," and rejoiced at the solidarity 
of the Triple Alliance; in secret conferences, 
however, ihe international situation assumed 
80 grave a complexion that no real patriot could 
doubt that Germany might at any moment be 
called upon to fight for existence. And since 
a majority of the deputies in the Reichstag were 
unwilling to be other than patriots, the army 
bill encountered little opposition, except from 
the Social Democrats. 

The budget commission proved ungenerous only 
in one detail: it would grant but three of 
the six new cavalry regiments demanded by 
the bill. The other provisions were all ap- 
proved. In addition to the existing forces there 
were to be raised 18 battalions of infantry, 34 
squadrons of cavalry, 7 battalions of foot artil- 
lery, 11 of pioneers, 13 of transportation of 
troops, and 11 of train, a total of 136,000 men 
(including officers) and 27,000 horses. The an- 
nual contingent of recruits was increased by 
63,000, and the peace footing will be 661,176 
as compared with 644,211 under the law of 
1912. When the bill was reported to the Reich- 
stag there was little discussion; even the So- 
cial Democrats were thinking more about the 
financial than the military measures. On June 
30 the bill was passed, against the votes of 
the Social Democrats, Poles, and Alsatians; 
and in addition, the three cavalry regiments 
struck out in committee were restored by vote 
of the Right, the National Liberals, and almost 
all of the Centre. 

THE New Taxes. It was easy to decide on 
a larger army; it was quite a different thing 
to pay for it. The cost of carrying the new 
law into effect was estimated at almost a billion 
marks, of which 435,000,000 wsuld fall due in 
1913; 285,000,000 in 1914, and 178,000,000 in 
1915. Over and above this non-recurring ex- 
penditure, the running expenses of the army 
would be increased in 1913 by 54,000,000 marks, 
in 1914 by 153,000,000 marks, and in 1915 by 
186,000,000. To cover the extraordinary de- 
fense contribution, i.e., non-recurring direct tax 
on property at the rate of 31696 on all estates 
exceeding 10,000 m. and of 2% on incomes ex- 
ceeding 50,000 m. For the recurring expendi- 
tures, funds would be raised from a stamp-tax, 
and an inheritance-tax. In the heated contro- 
versy which these proposals engendered, two 
issues were fundamental. In the first place the 
Social Democrats were extremely anxious to 
inaugurate imperial graduated income, inher- 
itance, and property taxes; while at the other 
extreme the Conservatives were determined to 
combat both inheritance and property taxes; 
and in between were the National Liberals, who 
would rather tax the property and inheritances 
of agrarian nobles than touch the incomes of 


geoisie. In the second place, the advocates of 
states-rights, in the Bundesrat as well as in 
the Reichstag, regarded all imperial direct tax- 
ation, whether of income, inheritance, or prop- 
erty, as an encroachment upon the prerogatives 
of the states, and a dangerous innovation. For 
a time, the Centre joined with the National 
Liberals in calling for an imperial property 
tax; to this the chancellor set his veto. The 
augmentation of the matricular contributions 
of the states was opposed by the same two 
parties. Finally a property-increment tax was 
decided upon as a compromise in which all 
parties except the Right could concur. A vex- 
atious detail remained to be settled. Would 
the princes of the empire be liable to the new 
taxes? In deference to the Conservatives, the 
National Liberals, at the last moment, cast a 
deciding vote in favor of exempting the princes,- 
to the utter disgust of the extreme Left. The 
third reading of the entire finance law—in- 
cluding the defense contribution, the property- 
increment tax, the stamp-tax, and the sugar 
tax,—was passed on June 30. The Social Dem- 
ocrats were favorable to the defense contribu- 
tion, and the property increment tax as the be- 
ginnings of taxation of the rich, but opposed 
the augmentation of the war treasure, the ex- 
emption of the princes, the stamp tax, and the 
continuation of the burdensome sugar tax. The 
Poles and Alsatians voted in the negative from 
force of habit. Against the property increment 
tax the Right protested in the name of state- 
rights and registered a feeble protest with ite 
63 negative votes. Only the National Liberals 
and the Centre seemed thoroughly satisfied, and 
the leaders of both parties were effusively con- 
gratulated by the chancellor. 


A word should be said in explanation of the 
defense contribution and the property incre- 
ment tax. (1). The contribution reaches both 
income and property, and is expected to brin 
in almost a billion marks. An estate, includ- 
ing real and personal property, is liable to the 
defense contribution if it exceeds 10,000 m., 
but is exempt up to 30.000 m, if the possessor 
has not more than 4000 m. income, and up 
to 50,000 m. if he has less than 2000 m. income. 
Incomes are taxed for the contribution if they 
exceed 5000 m. An estate is taxed .15% on the 
first 50,000 m., .35% on the next 50, 000 m., 
.50% on the next 100,000 m., and 1.50% on 
amounts exceeding 5,000,000 m. (2). The 
property increment tax is reckoned every 
three years on the amount by which a man's 
total real and personal property has in- 
creased during that period, and will fall due 
first on December 31, 1916. Up to 20,000 m. 
estates are exempt, and up to 10,000 m. in- 
erements are exempt. The scale of taxation is 
on & basis of & double progression, ie. in pro- 
portion to the estate and in proportion to the 
increase. The rate on increments of from 10, 
000 m. to 50,000 m. is 0.75%; from 50,000 m. 
to 100,000 m., 0.90%, and so on until 1.50% 
is reached for increments exceeding 1,000,000 
m. But the tax is increased by 0.1% of the 
increment if the estate exceeds 100,000 m., 0.2% 
if it exceeds 200,000 m.. . . and 11% if it 
exceeds 10,000,000 m. In drafting this elab- 
orate scheme the German legislators were not 
unmindful of the encouragement due to fathers: 
of large families; a paterfamilias with less. 
than 100,000 m. in property and with more 
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than two children receives a 5% reduction in 
his tax for the third and each subsequent child. 

OrHER BiLLs. Two other bills were passed 
by the Reichstag before its adjournment on June 
30. The citizenship bill made it easier for 
Germans living or born abroad to retain their 
German citizenship, and created a central bu- 
reau in the foreign office to assist Germans 
who wished to regain their citizenship. The 
military penal law enabled military tribunals 
io exercise greater clemency in dealing with 
the indiscretions of young and intoxicated sol- 
diers; it was especial advantageous in per- 
mitting the alleviation of sentences imposed 
June 27 on seven Reservists and members of 
the Landwehr who failed to observe due dec- 
orum while under the influence of alcoholic 
stimulants at Erfurt on April 16. 

THE Krupp Case. The most effective anti- 
dote to militarism was the sensational allega- 
tion made on April 18 by Dr. Liebknecht, the 
Social Democratic orator. The great German 
armament firms, notably, the Krupp family, so 
often praised as patriotic and publie-minded 
manufacturers of the arms for Germany, were 
now accused of misinforming the French press 
in order to stimulate militarism, of obtaining 
public secrets by bribery and underhand 
methods, of conspiring with other firms to force 
up the price of munitions of war. On the fol- 
lowing day, April 19, the Centrist Dr. Pfeiffer 
demanded explanations, and reminded the min- 
ister of war that some years ago the Centre 
had proved that the supposedly patriotic Krupp 
firm was selling its wares cheaper abroad than 
to the Fatherland. So unsatisfactory were the 
explanations offered by the ministry, that on 
April 21 the Centre brought in a bill request- 
ing the chancellor to appoint a commission of 
experts and of Reichstag deputies to investigate 
the foundations of Dr. Liebknecht’s charges. 
The commission was constituted accordingly and 
met on November 14; but Dr. Liebknecht was 
debarred and the Social Democrats refused to 
have anything to do with the commission. In 
the meantime the military court at Berlin 
tried seven military officials suspected of com- 
plicity in the malpractices of the Krupp firm, 
and, finding them guilty, on August 5, imposed 
short terms in prison varying from three weeks 
to six months. The more interesting phase of 
the Krupp case began on October 23 with the 
trial of Maximilian Brandt, a former agent of 
the firm, and of Otto Eccius, a director, be- 
fore a Prussian criminal court. Damaging evi- 
dence was brought to light, but no such sensa- 
tional revelations were forthcoming as had been 
anticipated. Herr Eccius, as “the man higher 
up,” was dismissed with a fine of 1200 m., while 
Brandt was sentenced to four months in jail. 

THE FALL Session. The Reichstag as it met 
on November 25, 1913, had changed in several 
respects since its first meeting in 1912. Bye- 
elections had increased the numerical strength 
of the Left by 5; Social Democrats had 111 
votes instead of 110, the Progressives 44 in- 
stead of 41, the National Liberals 45 instead 
of 44, while the Centre had dropped from 90 
to 89, the Conservatives from 45 to 42. While 
the Left had gained in numbers, it had not ful- 
filled the expectations awakened in the last gen- 
eral election. On important measures, such as 
the army and finance bills, the National Lib- 
erals had shown more of a tendency to codperate 
with the Centre than with the Social Demo- 
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crats; and there seemed to be no possibility of 
a working coalition of the Left. The Centre, 
moreover, had manifested surprising vitality, 
had ventured to censure the government, had 
passed its bill for the suspension of the Jesuit 
law, and had been the party to take up Dr. 
Liebknecht’s Krupp revelations. In their con- 
gress at Metz, August 16-23, the Catholics of 
Germany exhibited unexpected unanimity, and 
expressed themselves with undiminished vigor 
on the question of education and the Jesuit 
law, and resolved to carry forward the work 
of social amelioration outlined by Ozanam and 
Kolping. The Social Democratic Congress, on 
the other hand, faced a serious situation. In 
bye-elections the Socialist vote had fallen off 
in alarming fashion. Vorwärts had lost thou- 
sands of subscribers. The great leader of the 
German Social Democrats, August Bebel (q.v.) 
was no longer there, and his place could hardly 
be filled by Fritz Ebert, who was chosen to 
succeed him as party chairman. Worst of all, 
the split between opportunists and revolution- 
aries was daily growing wider; dependence on 
National Liberal votes in the general elections 
had resulted in weaker protests against mili- 
tarism, more of a tendency to compromise; and 
in voting on the advisability of inaugurating 
“mass strikes” to obtain franchise reform in 
Prussia, only 150 of the delegates assembled 
at Jena were for immediate action, while 240 
were willing to adopt the “ principle,” but not 
as yet the practice, of the general strike. 

When the Reichstag met again on November 
25, a government bill for the more effective pre- 
vention and punishment of espionage came up 
for consideration, and, significantly enough, it 
was with the Centre and not with the National 
Liberals, that the Social Democrats joined in 
protesting against the press restrictions in ar- 
ticle ix . The budget for 1914 next attracted 
attention. It balanced at 3,403,011,671 m. But 
presently, budget, espionage, and all were for- 

tten in the exciting discussion of the Zabern 
incident. 

THe ZABERN INCIDENT. Zabern, or Sa- 
verne, a quiet little town of Alsace, garrisoned 
by the 99th Infantry, had been terribly excited 
by the brutal attitude of the German officers. 
Lieutenant von Forstner, a young nobleman, re- 
marked that he would be willing to give 10 m. 
out of his own pocket to any German soldier 
who would run his bayonet through an Alsa- 
tian blackguard (Wackes). In spite of popular 
indignation von Forstner was upheld by his 
superiors, Colonel von Reutter and General von 
Deimling, with the result that German soldiers 
were hooted at by the French populace, and 
von Forstner was afraid to appear in the streets 
without a corporal’s guard. The young noble- 
man still further earned the hatred of the 
town by striking with his sword a lame shoe- 
maker, who had laughed at him in the street. 
In Paris, Le Matin appeared with furious de- 
nunciations of German tyranny in Alsace-Lor- 
raine. In Strassburg and Metz great demon- 
strations were instituted to show sympathy for 
the townsmen of Zabern. In Berlin the Social 
Democrats held anti-militarist meetings. The 
Reichstag, too, was agitated. When questioned 
on December 1, the chancellor said he would 
give full explanations later. On December 3 he 
was interpellated on the subject. In the mean- 
time the minister of war, von Falkenhayn, had 
obtained the emperor’s instructions to uphold 
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the army without compromise or apology; it 
was therefore with confidence and assurance 
that he asserted the necessity of maintaining the 
authority of the army against the insults of 
Francophil Alsatians, and despite the criticism 
of political agitators. A tumult of shouts and 
jeers expressed the Reichstag’s answer; and 
on the following day all parties except the 
Conservatives joined in a vote of no confidence 
(293 to 54). The trouble might have been 
averted by a prompt removal of the offensive 
von Forstner; it was now lessened by promises 
that the officers would be court-martialed. In 
order to prevent further outbreaks, the troops 
were removed from Zabern to Hagenau, some 
25 miles away, and, incidentally, the trades- 
men of Zabern lost the lucrative custom of the 
German soldiers. The interesting question now 
arose, whether the chancellor would resign after 
the vote of censure. Had the other parties 
joined with the Social Democrats in unyielding 
opposition, they might have forced Herr von 
Bethmann-Hollweg to retire. As it was, the 
Social Democrats and Alsatians were left alone, 
and Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg was enabled 
ump s to declare that the position of the 
chancellor depended solely upon imperial pre- 
rogative, and that the privilege recently ac- 
quired by the Reichstag of expressing judgment 
after interpellations implied no control of the 
government. See also SOCIALISM. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS. In the international en- 
tanglement which grew out of the Balkan wars 
Germany played no inconsiderable part as the 
loyal ally of Austria-Hungary, and on the 
other hand, the German ambassador at London 
worked with Sir Edward Grey in the interests 
of European peace—at least, that was the re- 
port of the chancellor. In general, German 
influence seemed to have been exerted in favor 
of Turkey, and many comments were made upon 
the fact that the Turkish army had been drilled 
by German officers, while the opposing armies 
had profited by French instruction. An im- 
pression to the contrary was created in Septem- 
ber by King Constantine’s eulogy of the German 
army and expression of his indebtedness to 
German tactics—a eulogy so extravagant that 
it aroused jealousy in Paris. The Triple Alli- 
ance seemed to be stronger, if anything, after 
the wars than before, although the interests of 
Austria-Hungary had almost involved the Triple 
Alliance in war, and a difference of opinion had 
arisen after the Treaty of Bucharest, when, in- 
stead of seconding Austro-Hungarian demands 
for revision. Emperor William had exchanged 
congratulatory telegrams with King Charles of 
Rumania. One reason for the vigor of the 
Triple Alliance was to be sought in the fact that 
Herr von Jagow, who, as ambassador at Rome, 
had helped to renew the Triple Alliance a year 
ago, was now German foreign minister, having 
succeeded Kiderlen-Waechter, who died Decem- 
ber 30, 1912. Anglo-German relations were 
characterized throughout the year by mutual 
endeavor to eliminate misunderstandings be- 
tween the two countries. In discussing foreign 
affairs in the Reichstag, von Bethmann-Hollweg 
voiced his approval of the British policy in 
Turkey, and especially in Asia Minor. The im- 
provement in Anglo-German relations was 
marked by an attempt to moderate Anglo-Ger- 
man naval competition. On February 7, Ad- 
miral von Terpitz, after consulting with Herr 
von Jagow, announced that the 16-to-10 relation 
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was quite acceptable. About a month later Mr. 
Churchill, speaking before the Commons, sug- 
gested that Germany and Great Britain might 
agree to a year’s interruption of their naval- 
construction programmes or otherwise lessen 
their rivalry, provided a ratio of 16-to-10 could 
be maintained. In commenting on the idea, 
the German press was inclined to look to Great 
Britain to take the initiative in bringing about 
the “naval holiday.” For a discussion of 
Franco-German relations, see FRANCE, History; 
also the Zabern Incident (supra).. See also 
Norway, Foreign Affairs. 

OTHER EvENTS. Among the numerous cele- 
brations which took place during the year, the 
Prussian centennial celebration of the War 
of Liberation (March 10), the Emperor’s Jubi- 
lee or 25th anniversary (on June 13), the Kel- 
heim festivities (on August 25), and the cen- 
tennial of the “ Battle of Nations” at Leipzig 
(on October 16), might be mentioned. On this 
latter occasion a pretentious monument was 
dedicated in the presence of German premiers 
and representatives from Austria, Sweden, and 
Russia. The French press could not well sym- 
pathize with such jubilations, and contented 
itself with ridiculing the inartistic character 
of the Leipzig memorial. 

ALSACE-LORRAINE. The Zabern incident, 
noted above, was not the only cause of ill-feel- 
ing between the empire and the Reichsland. The 
year began with a series of inflammatory 
speeches delivered by Herr Wetterlé, a deputy 
in the Reichstag. Almost at the same time the 
Souvenir Alsacien-lorrain, a society whosé func- 
tion was to keep alive the memory of dead 
heroes, was dissolved under article 2 of the 
association law, because it disseminated a 
spirit of hostility toward the German govern- 
ment. In May the government asked the Bun- 
desrat to pass two exceptional laws, one of 
which would allow the Statthalter to dissolve 
dangerous societies with greater expedition. 
The other would add a provision to the press 
law relative to the prohibition of French pub- 
lications in Alsace-Lorraine. The second Cham- 
ber of the Diet protested most strenuously 
against these measures and expressed the “ con- 
viction that the peaceful development of our 
land will be seriously disturbed by the gov- 
ernment’s policy of exceptional legislation, and 
that the people of Alsace-Lorraine can and will 
of their own accord safeguard their political 
relations against all nationalist chauvinism.” 

SOCIALIST Loss IN BADEN. In the elections 
to the Landtag on October 21, the Social Dem- 
ocratic vote was 12,000 less than in 1909, while 
the Centre gained 25,000, the Progressives 9000, 
the National Liberals 4900, and the Conserva- 
tives 3000. Although the Social Democrats lost 
7 of their 20 seats, the coalition of the Left 
still retained a majority of 3 votes, and was 
able to elect the preident. 

END OF THE BAVARIAN REGENCY. When the 
Bavarian Landtag met on September 29, after 
almost eleven months’ recess, it soon became 
evident. that there was an overwhelming senti- 
ment in favor of terminating the regency, not- 
withstanding the request made on December 22, 
1912, by the Prince Regent Ludwig (who suc- 
ceeded Prince Regent Luitpold in 1912) that 
the termination of the regency should not be 
considered at present. On October 30, 1913, 
the chamber passed a bill designed to depose 
the mad King Otto I. by a vote of 122-27. The 
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decision was supported by the upper chamber 
or Reichsrat, and after physicians had testified 
to Otto’s insanity, the throne was declared va- 
cant. The prince regent thus became King 
Ludwig III. of Bavaria, and on November 12 
received homage. The Landtag then returned 
to a consideration of the budget. Some criti- 
cism of the ministry was occasioned by the aug- 
mentation of the civil list by over a million 
marks, The Centrist premier, Baron von Hert- 
ling, made an important statement in connection 
with the budget, indicating that the Clericals 
were disposed to turn their attention from mili- 
tarism to social legislation. “It is now high 
time," he said, “to let armaments rest, for the 
German people can assume no more burdens for 
many years to come.” The Socialists, he said, 
should come forward with practical proposals 
for social reform, instead of opposing every- 
thing. The premier also stated that he would 
consider proposals for the reform of the Reichs- 
rat, which at present consists mostly of nobles. 

THE GUELPHS AND BRUNSWICK. Between the 
Guelph family, now represented by the Duke 
of Cumberland, and the reigning Hohenzollerns, 
a feud has existed ever since Prussia dispos- 
sessed the Guelphs in Hanover in 1866. A 
reconciliation was foreshadowed on February 
10, if not accomplished, by the engagement of 
the emperor’s only daughter, Princess Victoria 
Louise, to Prince Ernst August, the son of the 
Duke of Cumberland. On February 15 Prince 
Ernst joined the Prussian army and as a 
Prussian officer took an oath to do or counte- 
nance nothing in violation of Prussia’s territo- 
rial integrity. On May 24 the young couple 
were married. During the summer “the 
Guelph question? entered on a new phase; 
the query became, would Prince Ernst be al- 
lowed to ascend the throne of Brunswick—now 
in regency—without explicitly renouncing the 
claims of his family to Hanover. The crown 
prince of Prussia seemed inclined to demand a 
renunciation. The Kaiser, however, was more 
indulgent to his new son-in-law. In October a 
Prussian bill was passed by the Bundesrat re- 
scinding the decision of 1907 that no Guelph 
could ascend the throne of Brunswick without 
making a formal renunciation of Hanover. 
Prince Ernst August was therefore allowed to 
become Duke of Brunswick on November 3, and 
promised loyalty “to the empire and to its 
exalted head. Soon afterward the Guelph party 
in Brunswick dissolved. 

MECKLENBURG-STRELITz. Another attempt to 
establish a representative diet in the grand 
duchy shipwrecked on the obstinacy of the 
aristocracy. The proposed constitutional re- 
form favored by the grand duke, provided for 
only 10 elected delegates in an assembly of 22; 
even this measure of democracy was unaccepta- 
ble. The estates,” as the grand duke said, 
* have been unable to agree to subordinate their 
private wishes and class interests to the common 
good.” 

Prussia. Unexciting elections to the Land- 
tag were held on May 15. In spite of the 
inequitable ‘three-class electoral law, the Social 
Democrats made gains, but still remained an 
insignificant minority; while the Conservatives 
by combining with either Centre or National 
Liberals could command a majority. The budget 
for 1914-15, discussed in December, balanced 
at 4,846,239.109 m. The expropriation of the 
Poles has been referred to above. It was sig- 
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nificant that when the emperor visited Posen 
late in August, the nobles were polite and the 
people resentful, 

WÜRTTEMBERG. In the new Lantag which 
met on January 9 as a result of the elections 
of December, 1912, Right and Left were evenly 
balanced. In electing the presidium the Centre- 
Conservative bloc was successful, but subse- 

uently a bye-election gave the other side of 

the House a majority. Premier von Weizsäcker 
made it clear, that in case the empire should 
suspend the Jesuit law, Württemberg would re- 
vive its own legislation on the subject. 

OTHER States. In Saxony a National Lib- 
eral was elected president of the lower cham- 
ber of the Landtag, and a Conservative vice- 
president. In Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt plans. 
for constitutional reform were announced by 
Freiherr von der Recker; in addition to the 
present Landtag (consiating of 4 representatives 
of large taxpayers and 12 delegates elected by 
direct secret suffrage) there are to be 12 repre- 
sentatives of the professions. 

GERMANY, ARBRcH4OLOGY OF. See ARCHAE- 
OLOGY. 

GHENT EXPOSITION. See EXPOSITIONS. 

GIBRALTAR. A British crown colony, 
naval and coaling station, and entrepót of 
British trade with the North African Arab 
states; a narrow peninsula extending southward 
from the southwest coast of Spain. Its area is 
1% square miles and its population (1911) 19,- 
586, exclusive of military. Naval and military 
barracks, hospitals, etc., occupy the southern 
part; the naval harbor is on the west side. 
There are no trade returns, Gibraltar being 
practically a free port. Revenue and expendi- 
ture for 19'1 were £94,573 and £73,390 respect- 
ively (£80,929 and £76,410 in 1910). The gov- 
ernor and commander-in-chief (General Sir A. 
Hunter in 1913) is sole administrator, without 
executive or legislative councils. A sanitary 
commission has in charge the drainage, water 
supply, etc. Their debt stood December 31, 
1911, as £159,779. 

GIFTS AND BEQUESTS. The following 
list of gifts and bequests in 1913 ig compiled 
from the record kept by the Chicago Tribune. 
It does not include notice of any gifts and be- 
quests of less than $5000. An exception to this 
rule is made in the case of one bequest of an 
unusual nature. In October, Mrs. Martha 
Fouse, a negro woman who was born a slave in 
Cass County, Mo., and sold from her parents 
when a very young girl, and who had accumu- 
lated in domestic service a considerable amount 
of money, contributed a scholarship valued at 
$2000 to the Curry Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute at Urbana, O. This is the largest gift 
ever made by any colored woman for educa- 
tional purpose to any institution. 

The total sum of gifts and bequests in 1913 
was much less than that contributed in 1912. 
The record of the latter year was, however, phe- 
nomenal, and greatly exceeded the gifts and 
bequests made in previous years. In 1913 the 
record shows  $169,851,442, compared with 
$241,821,719 in 1912. These totals of course 
include only donations of a publie character. 
If the entire amount given and bequeathed were 
known, it would probably reach nearer five 
hundred than one hundred and fiftv million. 

Of the total amount given in 1913, $76,791,109 
represents donations and $93,050,333 bequests. 
The total sum was distributed as follows: To 
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charities of various kinds, $85,109,640; to edu- 
cational institutions, $57,601,997; to religious 
bodies. $21,233,300; to art museums, galleries, 
and municipal improvements, $23,560,505; and 
to libraries $2,162,000. The largest individual 
amount was contributed by Andrew Carnegie, 


$6,620,000. The total contributions made by 
Mr. Carnegie for various purposes up to the 
John 


5 time, amounted to 9209, 200.800. 
. Rockefeller gave in 1913 $1,462,500. Mrs. 
Russell Sage gave $243,500. J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan left by will 8800, 000 for religious purposes 
and for charity. The value of his art collec- 
tion, and that of Mr. Benjamin Altman, cannot 
be estimated in money. 

Abbot, A. S., Bon Homme, S. D., gift to Yank- 


ton College, $15,000. 
Abbott, Carrie T., Cambridge, Mass., will to 
Radcliffe College, $5000. 


9 III., gift for library by John Mosser, 

Abington Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa., gift by 
G. W. Elkins, $185,000. 

Academy of Design, will by Benjamin Alt- 
man, $100,000. 

510.000. Simon, Baltimore, Md., gift to charity, 

Albion, Mich., gift of school building by Frank 
L. Besse, $15,000. 

Albion College, will by Manly Chase, $5000; 
will by Thomas W. Palmer, $50,000. 

Alderson, I. C., Alderson, W. Va., will to Bap- 
tist school, $10,000. 

Alexander, Mrs. C. B., New York, gift to Uni- 
versity of California, $75,000. 

Allegheny City, Pa., gift to library by Andrew 
Carnegie, $150,000. 

Allen, Katharine, Worcester, Mass., will to 
Worcester Technical Institute, $100,000; will to 
Memorial Hospital, $100,000; will to Tuskegee In- 
stitute, $5000; will to Hampton Institute, $5000; 
will to charities, $100,000. 

Allen, Sarah J., Sandford, Me., will to hospi- 
tal, $10,000. 

Allen, Mrs. T. J., Boston, Mass., will to Har- 
vard University, $30,000. 

Allentown, Pa., will to Allentown hospital by 
Edward Harney, $200,000. 

Allerbury, W. . New York, will to charities, 
$145,000. 

Altman, Benjamin, New York, will to Metro- 
politan Art Museum, collections valued at $15,- 
160,000; will to charity, $250,000; will to Academy 
of Design, $100,000; will to Educational Alliance, 
$50,000; will to employes, $30,000,000. 
$5000 H. P. Exeter, N. H., wil to charity, 


American Museum of Natural History, gift by 
Jessie Greer, $90,000. 

American Natural Histo Museum, gift for 
south polar exploration, $22,500. 

American Museum of Safety, gift by Andrew 
Carnegie, $5000. 

American Seamen's Aid Soclety, gift by Mrs. 
Russell Sage, $25,000. 

American Union of Hebrew congregation, gift 
by William Solomon, $10,000. 
45000 University, will by Addison Browne, 

Anderson, Arthur A., New York, will to home 
missions, $35,000; will to New York Bible Society, 


$35,000. 
Anderson, Elizabeth W., New York, gift to 
charity, $650,000. 
Archbold, J, D., New York, gift to Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A., $20,000. 


Archbold, Mrs. J. D. New York, gift to Y. M. 
C. A. and Y. W. C A., $5000. 

Arctic exploration, gift by National Geographic 
Society, $20,000. 

Arlington, Mass., gift of town hall by Win- 
field Robbins, $200,000. 

Arthington, Robert, will to missions, $4,000,000. 

Atlanta Hebrew Orphanage, gift by Julius 


Rosenwald, $25,000. 
Atlanta Tech., gift by John W. Grant, $25,000 
ew York, will to Presby- 


Auchincloss, N. D., 
terian Hospital, $7500. 

Baliey, Emily, nghorne, Pa., will to charity, 
$9600; will to library, $5000. 
i 0 H., Philadelphia, Pa., will to char - 
ty, 000. 

Baldwin, Henry C., Westchester, Pa., will to 
charity, $8000. 
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Bamert, Nathan A., Paterson, N. J., gift to 
hospital, $190,000. 
roe Church, gift by J. D. Rockefeller, 
4 Dar, Association, gift by Emily F. Southmayd, 
„Barnard College, gift by various donors, $285, 


Barnum, Henry U., Freeport, Ill., will to Mid- 
dlebury College, $30,000. 

Bates, Israel, Providence, R. I., will to Brown 
University, 85 will to charity, $188,500; 
will to church, $5000; will to library, $5000; will 
to Rhode Island School of Design, $25,000. 

Beaumont, Cal, gift of library by Andrew Car- 
negie, $10,000. 

Belcher, Henrietta W., Providence, R. IL, will 
to church, $20,000. 

Belmont School, wil by Ida H. Rose, $5000. 

Beloit College, gift by unnamed donor, $50,000. 
iip en L. S., New York, will to charity, 

000. 

Bernheimer, Max E., New York, uest of 
stamps to Metropolitan Art Museum, $250,000; 
will to charity, $20,000. 

Berry School, will by F. B. Shedd, $100,000. 

Besse, Frank L., gift of school building to 
Albion, Mich., $15,000. 

Bethlehem, N. H., gift to town hall by George 
T. Cruft, $100,000. 

Bible Institute, gift by Charles M. Stimpson, 


Blumenthal, Rebecca S., New York, will to 
charity, $8000. 
110000 W., Philadelphia, Pa., will to charity, 

Borden, Wiliam W., Chicago, III., will to mis- 
sions, $1,000,000. 

Borland, Harriet B., Chicago, III., gift to 
church, $10,000. 

Borton Medical Library, gift by Ella B. Wy- 
man, $85,000. 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts, will by Alice M. 
Curtis, $25,000. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra, will by Henry L. 
5 $1,000,000. 

oston University, gift by Anna Custer, $5000; 

gift by R. B. Robinson, $40,000. 

Botanical Gardens, New York, will by Addison 
Browne, $21,750. 

Bowdoin colege, wil by E. A. 
$85,000; will by ank Hartley, $15,000. 

Boys’ Republic, will by Mrs. D. M. Osborn, 


5000. 
: Braddock Hospital, Braddock, Pa., gift of steel 
workers at Pittsburgh, Pa., $100,000. 
1100000. Anthony N., New Tork, will to charity. 
Branch, John P., Richmond. Va., gift to char- 
ity. 310.000. 
Bringhurst, Rebecca L., Philadelphia, Pa., will 


Drummond. 


to charity, $50,000. 

Brinkeroff, E. A., Englewood, N. J., will to 
charity, $12,000. 

Brockton, Mass., will to Home of Aged by 


H. W. Howard, $185,000. 

Brooklyn Jewish charities, gift by Julius Rosen- 
wald, $25,000. 

Brooks, Martha, Brookline, Mass., will to char- 
ity. $110,000. 

Brooks, Mrs. S. H., Memphis, Tenn., gift of 
art museum to city, $100,000. 

7100000 A. D., St. uis, Mo., will to charity. 
„000. 

Brown, Charlotte T. A., Philadelphia, Pa., will 
to charity, $365,000. 

Brown, Elizabeth M., Stamford, Conn., wil to 
charity, $45,000. 

Brown, Jane F., Providence, R. I., will to char- 
ity. $240,000; will to church, $400,000. 

Brown University, will by Israel Bates, $40,400; 
will by S. D. Potter, $5000. 

Browne, Addison, New York, wil to Harvard 
University, $10,000; wil to Amherst College, 
$5000; will to botanical gardens, $21,750. 

Browne, Henry B., Washington, D. C., will to 
Yale University, $100,000. 

Browning, P. D., St. Louis, Mo., gift to Wash- 
on University, $1,000,000. 

ruming, Francis, gift to University of Cin- 
cinnati, $80.000. 

Budds, Edward H., Mullinville, Kan., gift to 
Friends’ Nursery, $40,000. 

Bull, Stephen, Racine, Wis., will to Taylor Or- 
phan Asylum, $20,000. 
it Bundy, Andrew J., Louisville, Ky., will to char- 

y, . 


in 
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Burke, Mrs, Stevenson, Cleveland, O., gift to 
Cleveland Art School, $100,000. 

Burns, Carl, New York, gift to charity, $5000. 

Burns, Mrs. F. B., Chicago, IlL, will to church, 


Busch, Adolphus, St. Louis, Mo., will to char- 
‘ities, $270,000; gift to flood fund, $25,000. 

Butler, J. J.. New York, will to charity, $64,000. 

Bristol, Mrs. L. A. Asbury, N. J., gift to 


-church, $10,000. 


Butterfield, Julia L., New York, wil to Y. M. 
‘C. A., $2,630,000; will to charity, $500,000. 
Byam, Charles F., Charlestown, Mass., will to 


church, $17,000. 


Caball, Celeste L., Philadelphia, Pa., will to 


charity, $50,000. 


Cadw der, 15 D., New York, gift to Prince- 


ton University, 


100,000. 


Caldwell, Idaho, gift of library by Andrew 


Carnegie, $12,500. 


California Hospital, San Francisco, Cal, gift 
by various donors, $400,000. 


California Redwood 


Park, gift by Phoebe 


Hearst, $1000; will by Carrie M. Jones, $1,000,000. 


California, University of, ft by Mrs. C. 


Alexander, $75,000; gift b empleton Crocker, 
$15,000; gift by Mrs. G. 

ft by John Keith, $150,000; gift by Helen M, 
by various donors, $300,000. 


ripps, $10,635; gift 


lahan, Thomas, 


church, $10,000. 
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Cincinnati, University of, ft by Mary M. 
580.000 $125,000; gift by ces Brunning. 


$201 0c" J. J.. New York, wil to charities, 
Clark, George M., Chicago, Ill., gift to Oberlin 
College, $37,000. 
e, E. W., Philadelphia, Pa., gift of play- 
ground to city, $78,000. 
Cleveland, O., gift to German Hospital by Otto 
Leisy, $10,000; gift by various donors, $185,000; 
ft of various donors to Jewish Hospital, 
60,000; gift to St. Vincent's Hospital by John 
. Rockefeller, $25,000; gift to School of Jour- 
nalism by D. R. Halnes, $10,000. 
Cleveland Art School, gift by Mrs. Stevenson 
Burke, $100,000; gift by various donors, $100,000. 
Cleveland Memorial nd, gift by various don- 
ors, $25,000. 
775.000. College, gift by David D. Stewart. 
Cole, Annle A., Washington, D. C., will to 
church, $10,000; will to charity, $8500. 
Coleman, John C., San Francisco, Cal., will to 


B. Y. M. C A., $25,000. 


‘College of Commerce, gift by Jacob H. Schiff, 


. Hooper, $1,000,000; $500,0 


icester, Mass., will to 


Candler, Asa G., Atlanta, Ga., gift to Wesley 


Hospital, $150,000. 


Carleton, J. H., Iowa Falls, Ia., gift to Carle- 


ton College, $10,000. 
Carleton College 


$10,000; gift by J. H. 
Carn 


gifts by various donors, 
Carleton, $10,000. 


egie, Andrew, gift to American Museum 
of Safety, $5000; gift to Carnegie Foundation, 
esl ar My Technical School, 
0 


250,000: gift to 


1 
e gift to Central 


llege, Lafayette, Mo., 


75,000; gift to Cornell University, organ, $ 


D 


20,- 
0; gift to Dunfermline Trust, $2,000,000; gift 


to flood fund, $10,000; gift to German Peace So- 


clety, $25,000; gift to Morgan Colleg 


$50,000; 


e 
git to Olivet College, $25,000; gift to Vanderbilt 
niversity, $1,000,000; gift to ashburn College, 


50,000. Ibraries: 


0 


150,000; Beaumont,’ Cal., 
12,500; Carnegie, Pa., $100,000; Chardon, Ohio, 
8000; Dayton, on, 57800 Evansville, Ind., 


10,000; Gaffney, 8. 


al., $10,000; Kewana, Ind., $8000; Lincoln, Neb., 


5000; Montclair, N. 
20,000; Pittsburgh 


T 


J., 
Pa., 


Allegheny City, Pa., 
10,000; Caldwell, Idaho, 


500: Huntington Beach, 


25,000; Nutley, N. J 
$ North Side Library, 


150,000; Ridgefield Park, $10,000; San Francisco, 
CaL, $375,000; Sturgeon Bay, Wis., $12,000; Watts, 
Cal, $10,000; Waupaca, Wis., $10,000; Worcester, 


. Mass., $75,000. 


Carnegie, Pa. ft by Andrew Carnegie to Car- 
negie Library, $100,000. 

arnegie Technical School, additional gift by 
Andrew Carnegie, $1,000,000. 

Carpenter, A. P., Manchester, N. H., gift to 


Mbrary, $350,000. 


Carroll Mrs. J. 8., Troy, Ala., gift to missions, 


$30,000. 


Carver, Anne H., Philadelphia, Pa., will to 


charity, $175,000. 


Case, Amelia, Laporte, Ind, will to church, 


$21,000, 


Central College, Fayette, Mo., gift by Andrew 


Carnegie, $75,000 


Chamberlain, Leander 
will to church, $30,000; will to Smithsonian In- 


stitution, $35,000 


D., Philadelphia, Pa., 


Champaign, Ill., gift of library by W. B. Mc- 


Kinley, $5000. 


Chardon, O., gift of library by Andrew Car- 


negie, $8000, 


Charleston, 8. C., gift to Medical College by 
various donors, $30,000. 

Chase, Manly, Barry, Mich., will to church, 
$7000; will to Albion College, $5000. 

Chase, R. D. Boston, Mass., gift to church, 


$5200. 


Cheney, Mr. and Mrs, George S., New York, 
gift to Episcopal School, $10,000. 

Chester Academy, will by Martha S. Hill, $5000. 

Chicago, Ill., gift for public amphitheatre by 
Mrs. Harold McCormick, $10,000; tag day. 
3127800 gift for charity by unnamed donor, 
31 


2, 


$300,000. 
Christian, George 
Minneapolis, Minn., 


H., 
$30,0 


Chicago, University of, gift by Laverne Noyes, 


git of men’s club to 


„ Tuskegee Institute 


College for Women, Cleveland, O., gift by va- 
Tious donors, $75,000. 

Colorado College, gift by Mrs, A. D. Juillard, 

Colorado Law School, will by Olivia Thompson, 


$250,000." J. M., Philadelphia, Pa., will to church, 

Columbia College, gift by Mrs. W. B. Cutting. 
$200,000; gift by various donors, $23,000, 

Columbia University, gifts by various donors, 
$59,675; will by Marr B. Pell, $1,000,000. 

Conkley, N. W., New York, gift to Western 
Theological Seminary, $100,000. 

Conshohocken, Pa., gift to library, $5000. 

Cook County, Ilinois, gift for Sunday schools 
by various donors, 0 0 

Corbin, Nellie J., Yates City, Hl., will to church, 
$10,000; will to library, $5000. 

Cornell Medical School, gift by Oliver H. Payne, 
$4,500,000. 

Cornell University ft of organ by Andrew 
Carnegie, $20,000; will y Maria E. Talles, $25,000. 

8 V. E., Dubuque, Ia., gift tó Tuskegee 
Institute, $10,000. 

Cornwell, Z. R., ky" ia Mich., wil to 
$55,000. ©" Amos, Boston, Mass., will to charity, 

Council Bluffs, Ia., will to orphanage by Lucy 
C. Knowles, $82,000. 

Cowles, Edward B., Boston, Mass., will to char- 
ity, $60,000. 

ne, R. T., estate of, Chicago, gift to Y. W. 
C. A., $10,000. 

Crawford, Matthew C., O'Hara, Pa., wil] to mis- 
sions, $11,000. . 

Crearer, Orlando, Philadelphia, Pa., will to 
church, $10,000. 

Crocker, Templeton, New York, gift to Uni- 
versity of California, $75,000. 

Cruft, George T., Bethlehem, N. H., gift for 
town hall, $100,000. 

Cruft, Harriet, Boston, Mass., will to charities, 
$345,000. 

Cullon, Julia, Hudson, O., will to church, 
$10,000. 

Cunningham, Frank W., Portland, Me., gift 
to church, $10,000. 

Cunningham, James, Portland, Me., will to 
church, $7000. 

Curtis, Alice M., Milton, Mass., will to library, 
$15,000; will to Radcliffe College, $25,000; will to 
charity, $40,000; will to Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, $25,000; will to small colleges, $15,000. 

Curzon, Selena G., Baltimore, Md., will to char- 
ity, $8500. 

Custer, Anna, Manchester, N. H., will to Man- 
chester Art Gallery, $5000; will to Boston Uni- 
versity, $5000. 

Cutting, Mrs. W. B., New York, gift to Colum- 
bia College, $200,000. 

Dade, Anna J., New York, will to charity, 
$7000. 

Daley, Margaret, May’s Landing, N. J., will to 
Villa Nova College, $5000. 
oL outa College, gift by P. B. Stewart, $75,- 
000. 

Dawes, Charles G., Chicago, III., gift to char- 
ity, $100,000. 
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10 O., gift to library by Andrew Carnegie, 


PEU Eliza, P., Boston, Mass., will to church, 
Decatur, III., gift by various donors to hospi- 
tal, $30,000; wil for Art Museum by Anna B. 
Milliken, $1, 000,000. 
De Silvo, Carl H., New York, will to Institute 
of Arts, $50, 000; will to church, $10,000; will to 


charity, $10,000. 

Detroit College of Medicine, gift by various 
donors, $100,00 

Dickson, Fanny H., Flourtown, Pa., will to 
1 00 of Pennsyivania, 35000; will to char - 

y, 

Dimock, Otis K., will to Yale University, $125,- 
000; will to charity, $125,000. 

Dobbins, Mary A., Mt. Holly, N. J., gift to 
charity, $10, 000. 


Dodd, SE s Atlanta, Ga., will to Mercer 
University, 511.00 


Dodge New York, gift to Y. W. C. A. 
and Y. MC C. DA $250,000. 

Dodge, Grace, New York, gift to Y. M. C. A. 
and W. C. » $250,000. 

Dodge, Mary [5 gift to Vassar Las. 310.000. 

Doheny. E. , gift to Fond-du- is., park 
board, $10,000, 


Donovan, Mary M., Philadelphia, Pa., wil to 
charity, $1500. 

420 0% RE P. S., Boston, Mass., will to charity, 

Dorchester US „ will to city by Charles H. 
Greenwood, $85,0 

Doremus, R P UN ew York, will to Washington 
and Lee University. $1,100,0 000. 

Doremus, R. New York, wil to Washington 
Unlversity, $1, 100 000: will to Washington and 
Lee University, $2, 000, 000. 

00% Jane, Omaha, Neb., will to church, 
r 516.000 Prudence C., Evanston, III., will to char- 
y, 

Doyle, Sonn and Horace, Detroit, Mich., gift 


of park to Niles, Mich., $100,000. 
Draper, Harriet P., opedale, Mass., gift to 
church, $6000. 


Draper, Nannie, Boston, Mass., will to charity, 
Drexel, Lucy W., Philadelphia, Pa., will to 

charity, $170, 000. 
will to Bowdoin 


Drummond, E. A., Chicago, 
College, $85, 000; will to charity, $26,000. ne 
Bowdoin College, $80. UO will to church, $15,000; 
will to charity, $11,0 


Drummond, Edward R., Bristol, Me., 
Duos Catherine Yo „ New York, will to char- 


ity, $27,000. 
is, Katharine L., Holland, Mich., gift to 
hospital. 000. 


Dubuque German College, gift by Mrs. Cyrus 
McCormick, $50,000 

Duke Bros., New York, gift to Trinity College, 
359 200, 000. 
" Duke, H. Z., Dallas, Tex., gift to church, $50,- 

Duluth, Minn., gift of park road by unnamed 
donor, $1, 000, 000. 

Doreen Trust, gift by Andrew Carnegie, 


$2,000,000. 
Dunham, A. C., Hartford, 500005 gift to Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary, '$50,0 


Dupont, Mrs. R. 
Maternity Hospital, 
Eastman, George, 


liac on. Del, gift to 
wi N. Y., gift to Uni- 


versity of Rochester, $500,00 

Eaton, Cornelia, "New York, will to charity, 
80,0 

3 Eddy, Sarah, Chicago, IlL, will to charity, 
$1000. 


peuceuonsl Alliance, will by Benjamin Altman, 
50,0 
3 awards, Thomas, New York, wil to church, 
0. 


Emerson, Mrs. Ralph, Rockford, Ill., zu: to 
hospital, $60,000. 
Emery, Miss E. J., wil to Salvation Army, 


100,000. 
3 Emery and Henry College, gift by various don- 
ors, $75,000. 
Emory, Frederick W., 1990505 Mass., gift to 
Institute of Technology, 3100, 0 
Englewood, N. J., 
donors, $100,000. 
Episcopal Board of Missions, gift by various 
donors, $307,500. 
4307500 Church, gift by various donors, 
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gift to ‘hospital by various 000 
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Episcopal 10 T gift by Mr. and Mrs. George 
S. Cheney, $10, 
710.000. ng. F. v Urbana, IL, will to library, 
E Evans, Mary T., Philadelphia, Pa., will to char- 

y, 

00 Ind., gift of library by Andrew Car- 
negie, $10,00 

O., gift to Uni- 


Ewing, Mai M., Inc nns Els 
Yers on Cincinnati, $125,0 
saspe. Pa., will to charity, 


$75,0 5,000. 


Kargo rags i will b by H. N. Lockwood, $5000, 
58000. banks lano, New York, will to charity, 
1150000 Clementina, New Tork, gift to church. 
150 apwe, Lydia, Medie, Pa., will to charity, 
^ eror Ony M., Quincy, Mass., gift to char- 

y, 

AE gen, David, Pontiac, Il., wil to library, 

20,000; will to church 


$5000; wil to Illinois 
esleyan University, 16, 000 
Pinoy; Margaret, ew York, will to charity, 


Fish, Hamilton, Boston, Mass., gift for Har- 
vard College, $5000. 
Fisk University, BE 900 alumni, $45,000; gift of 


Julius Rosenwald 
Flagler, Henry St. Augustine, Fla., will to 
church, $75, 000; will to University of "Florida, 
un 000; will to Stetson University, $75,000. 
it 1 Alice, Fond-du-Lac, Wis., will to char- 
y, 
Flood "fund gift by Adolphus Busch, $25,000; 
gift by various donors, $1,179,489; gift by Andrew 


Carnegie, $10,000. 
i A 7000 niversity of, will by Henry M. Flag - 
er 


$10, ae d du. Lac, Wis., gift by various donors, 

Fond- du-Lac, Wis., park board, gift by E. L. 
Doheny, $10,000. 

Ford, James B., New York, gift to Rutgers 
College, $11,500. 

Fouse, Mrs. Martha, gift to Curry Normal and 
Industrial Institute, Urbana, O., 00. 

Franklin and Marshall College, will by N. Z. 
e e de i T OM t H., Philadelphia, Pa., will 
ederic argare elp &. 

to charity, $5250. uod 
Frederick, Md., will Ellen B. 
$5009. 


Payne $6000, 
rick, Henry C., gift to church, 
140 000. Nursery, gift by Edward H. Budds, 
Frink, B. W., Brookfield, Mass., will to char- 
ity $14,000. 
Fritz, John, Bethlehem, Pa., will to Fritz Lab- 
oratory, $150,000. 
Fritz Laboratory, will by John Fritz, $150,000. 
„cafne na C., glft of library by Andrew Car- 
e, 
ardiner, Anna L., York, Pa., will for Woman's 
Home, $400,000. 
Garrett, Julia, Philadelphia, Pa., will to char- 
ity, $110, 000; will to church, $5000. 
Garrison, John, Newburgh, N. Y, wil to Tu- 
„ Hospital, $19,000; will to ‘charity, $18,- 


to church by 


Gary, Mrs. o Binghamton, N. Y., gift for 
good roads, 1500 

Gates, Mrs. aor York, to Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. 4. 435.0 


725,000. Airs. N. C., Ones: Neb., will to church, 

German Peace Soclety, gift by Andrew Car- 
negle, $25,000. 

inn, Edward, Boston, Mass., gift to World 
Peace Society, $10,000 

Ele, 412.500. Cal., PIC of library by Andrew Car- 
negie, 

Glide, Mrs. J. H., San Francisco, Cal., gift for 
Working Girls’ Home, 100,000. 

Gode, Frederick N., New York, will to Metro- 
polican Museum, $5000; wil to Museum of Nat- 
ural History, $5000. 

454.000. Theodore, New York, will to charity, 

Goodwin family, Hartford, Conn., gift to Y. M. 
C. Aas ,000. 

Gordon, R. R., will to church, $40,000. 

Goucher College, gift by various donors, $1,000,- 


Gould, Roswell G., Kearney, Neb., will to mis- 
sion, $135,000. 
Nd Joseph P., New York, gift to church, 
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Grant, John W., Atlanta, Ga., gift to Atlanta 

cen tra Smith, P k 

ran rs. Smith, Pawtucket, R. I., ft to 
Y. M. C. A., $50,000. à 
Greensburg, Ind., will to church by John Shell- 
horn, $25,000. 

Greenwood, Charles H., Dorchester, Mass., will 
to city, $85,000; will to church, $34,000; will to 
charity, $9000. 

Greer, Jessie, New York, will to American 
Museum of Natural History, $90,000; will to 
Mount Sinai Hospital, $10,000. 

Gregory, Marie C., St. Louis, will to charity, 
$100,000; will to Washington University, $50,000; 
will to church, $50,000; will to library, $100,000. 
720,000. R. M., Keezleton, Va., will to charity, 

Guppy, Hannah E., Dover, N. H., will to char- 
ity, $5000. 
sot no Enea cie N. J., various donors to charity, 

Haines, D. R., Cleveland, O., gift to School of 
Journalism, $10,000 

Hall Mrs. 
to church, $3000; will to charity, $2800. 

0 pron Institute, gift by Katharine Allen, 
Harney, Edward, Aientown, Pa., will to Allen- 


town Hospital, $200,000; will to church, $5000. 
Harriman, Mrs. E. H., New York, ft to Red 
Cross Movement, $75,000; 10,000. 


gift to charity, 
Harris, N. W., Chicago, Ill, gift to Northwest- 
ern University, $250,000. 

Hartford Theological Seminary, gift by A. C. 
T punan, $50,000; gifts by various donors, $245,- 
Hartley, Frank, New York, will to Princeton 
9,000 $105,000; will to Bowdoin College, 

Hartshorn, Sarah E., Boston, Mass., will to 
schools, $75,000. 

Harvard College, gift by Hamilton Fish, $5000. 
Harvard University, will by. Mrs. T. J. Allen, 
320000: wil by Addison Browne, $10,000; gift by 
apanese Alumni, $20,000; will by Sarah A. 
Matchett, $150,000; will by Katherine C. Pierce, 
$10,000; gift by L. W. Robinson, $5000; gift by 
Blanche Skimmin, $6000; summer donations, 
$101,687; gift by various donors, $150,000. 
Haskill, W. C., Kansas City, Mo., gift to church, 


8000. 
505 nes College, gift by various donors, $100,- 


Hawley, Annie M., Pottstown, Pa., will to hos- 
pital, $25,000. 
Healey, J. J., Gloucester, Mass., will to char- 


ity, $50,000. 
Hebrew Institute, gift by Julus Rosenwald, 
ft b 


$50,000. 

Hebrew Union College, y Dr. E. G. 
Hirsch, $2500; gift by Adolf Ochs, $5000; gift 
by Julius Rosenwald, $10,000; gift by Jacob 
Schiff, $50,000; gift by William Solomon, $5000; 
various donors, $135,255. 

Heckster, Stevens, Philadelphia, Pa., gift to 
University of Fenneyivanis, $10,000, 

Herdman, Angie P., Los Angeles, Cal., will to 
charity, $100,000. 

Heritage, L. F., Emporia, Kan., will to char- 
ity, $30,000. 

Herndon, George, will to University of Vir- 
ginia, $16,000. 

77800. Mrs., Pittman, N. J., will to church, 
ggins, Mrs. M. P., Worcester, Mass., will to 
schools, $75,000. 

Higginson, Henry L., Boston, Mass., will to 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, $1,000,000. 

Hill, James J., Minneapolis, Minn., 
United Lutheran Church, $50,000; gift to St. 
Olaf's S id $50,000; gift to Willamette Col- 
lege, $250,000. 

Hil, John J., St. Paul, Minn., gift to charity, 


,000, 
Hil, Martha S., Chicago, will to charity, 1 


000; will to Art Institute, $30,000; will to Y. 
C. A., $10,000; will to Chester Academy, $5000. 
Hills, Sarah B., New York, will to church, 
$150,000. 
Hirsch, Dr. J. G., Chicago, Ill., to Hebrew Un- 
ion College, $2500. 
S d Leon, New York, will to charity, $15,- 


Holland, Mich., gift to hospital by Katharine 
L. Dubois, $5000. 

Holmes, A. E., gift to Y. M. C. A., $15,000 

Home for Artists, will by Mrs Spencer Trask, 
$3,000,000. 
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W. G. J., Jamestown, N. T., will "E 


gift to $ 
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555.000. Missions, will by Arthur A. Anderson, 

Hood, Margaret E. 8., Hagerstown, Md., will 
to colleges, $17,000. 

Hooper, rs. G. W., Berkeley, Cal., gift to 
1080000 of California for medical research, 

Horn, Mabel M., San Francisco, Cal., will to 
Salvation Army $30,000. 

Howard, H. W., Brockton, Mass., will to Home 
of Aged, $185,000. 
153 Louis, New York, will to charity, $141,- 

Humphreys, Thomas A., Staunton, Va., will to 
charity, $36,500. 

Huntington Beach, Cal, gift of library by An- 
drew Carnegle. $10,000. 

Huston, A. F., Coatesville, Pa., gift to Y. M. 
C. A., $15,000. 

Huston, ua L., Coatesville, Pa., gift to Y. M. 

Mary, 


C. A., $25,000, 

Hutchinson, Somerville, Mass., will to 
charity, $50,000. 

Hutter, Karl, New York, wil] to charity, $500,- 


0. 

Hutton, W. M., Philadelphia, Pa., will to char- 
ity, $15,000. 

Hyde, Richard, New York, will to charity, $25,- 


00. 
Illinois Wesleyan University, will by David Fel- 
gen, $75,000. 
$10,000. Woman’s College, gift by A. C. Rankin, 
Indiana Central College, gift to Indiana Cen- 


tral College, $100,000. 

350,000 of Arts, will by Carll H. De Silva, 
Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass., gift by 

Frederick W. Eno $100,000. 

$1000 Home Rule nd, gift by various donors, 
Isham, Katherine S., Chicago, III., will to 

church, $22,000. 

1400 00% will for library, New Haven, Conn., 
Japanese Alumni, gift to Harvard University, 


$20,000. 
Jardine, Dudley, New York, will to charity, 


$50,000. 

Jewish Publication Society, gift by Jacob 
Schiff, $50,000. 

Johnson, Anna M., Providence, R. I., will to 
charity, $8000; will to church, $10,000. 


Jones, Carrie M., San Francisco, Cal., will to 
University of California, $100,000. 
Jones, Frank R., Buffalo, N. Y., will to char- 


ity, $70,000. 

Juillard, Mrs. A. D., New York, gift to Col- 
orado College, $100,000. 

Kansas City, Mo., to Helping Hand Association 
by various donors, $22,500. 

Kansas City, Mo., gift of library by John B. 
White, $40,000. 
525.000 City University, will by 8. W. Murphy, 

Kearcher, Samuel H., Pottsville, Pa., will to 
church, $70,000. 

Keenan, F, J., Fond-du-Lac, Wis., will to char- 
ity, $105,000. 

Keith, John, San Francisco, Cal, gift to Uni- 
versity of California, $150,000. 

Kellogg, Mrs. M. A., Chicago, Ill., gift to Uni- 
versity of Rochester, $25 000. 

Kennedy, Mrs. J. 8., New York, gift to School 
of Religious Pedagogy, $500,000. 

8 900 es gift of library by Andrew Car- 
ne e, . 

Kitchell, J. W., Rano, Ill, gift for good roads, 


EE Leon, III., wil to charities, 
,000. 
: Knowles, Lucy C. will to Orphanage Council 


Bluffs, Ia., $82,000. 
Koch, Emma, Philadelphia, Pa., will to charity, 


Chicago, 


$16,250. 

Io une, C. B, Denver, Colo, will to charity, 
$50,000. 

Lafayette College, gift by unnamed donor, 
$90,000. 


Lamborn, T. D., Westchester, Pa., will to hos- 
pitel, $76,000, 

Lang, Mrs. Henry, Montcalm, N. J., gift to 
Art Museum, $55,000. 

Layton, Frederick, Milwaukee, Wis., gift to 
Home for Invalids, $100,000. 

Law, Cornelius A., Phlladelphia, Pa., will to 
church, $196,000. 

Le Bendit, Sigmund, New York, will to char- 
ity, $5000, 
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a 000! Cleveland, O., gift to German Hos- 
pita 

Leonard Hall, Eniladetphia, Pa., gift by Charles 
M. Schwab, $14, 

Letptle, 5 Philadelphia, Pa., will to char- 
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Mercy 000 


Chicago, IL, wil by F. 8. 
Thompson, 3200, 0 ind T 


Merrill, Abbie 8. New York, will to church, 
$10,000; will to charity, $5000 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, by various 


ity, $15,000. donors, $150,000. 
Levy, Otto, Cleveland, O., gift to hospital, Metropolitan Art Museum, wil by Benjamin 
$10,000. Altman, $15,150,000; gc of stamps, $250,- 
Lewisohn, Adolph, DN n ork; gift to College of 000; will by Frederick Gode, $5000. 
City of New York $200,0 Metz, Charles, Omaha, Neb., gift to charity, 
Sit t Joseph, New o Jork, will to charity, 310, 000. 
0 Ld 

Linc oln, 1 Neb., gift of library by Andrew Car- fie 00 Evansville, Ind., gift to char 
negie, 
0 iewelyn, Lewis, Bay View, Wis, gift to i- f, Mir 578,000. versity of, gift by Newberry 
rary, , ° oe 
en coe A n. Ne . D cs 9505 n Middlebury College, will by Henry U. Bar 
charity, v 0 man College 
ET to 35000 College, 35000: will to Tankton 8 WA po a CV 
ollege. 

í wee ir New York, will to Yale Univer- „Miiken, Ann 50 e Tbe. eee 
8 

Loree I. L. F., gift to Rutgers College, $5000. a MAE Wis, gift to Home for Invalids, 
i r Wan N., New York, will to char- Minneapolis Minn., gift of Men’s Club by 
y, , H P 

Lowell, Mass, will to city by F. B. Shedd, George, Fi, Christian, $30,000; gift to library by 


$100,000; will to city hospital, $100,000. 

Lucas, W. E., Philadelphia, Pa., will to char- 
ity, 310.000. 

e 0 V., New Tork, gift to Rutgers 
College, $1 500. 

Lyfort, W. E., Kewanee, III., 
325.000. 

Lyman, Joseph, New York, will to Yale Uni- 
versity, $80,00 

McB veg nc Crystal Lake, IlL, will to char- 


will to church, 


e 300,0 
NEM Mrs, C. H. gift to Shantung 
N University, 155 000. 
McCormick, Mr. and C. gift to Y. M. 
C. A. and Y. W. C. A., of New rt $25,000. 
McCormick, Mrs. Cyrus, 590858 Ill., gift to 


Dubuque German College, $50,000. 
McCormick, Mrs. Harold, o Chicago, Il, gift for 
public amphitheatre, $10,000 


Missions, ft by 1 donor, $4000; will 
by Robert rthing ton, $4,000,000; will by Wil- 
liam W. Borden, $1,000,000; gift by Mrs. J. S. 
711.000 $30,000; w l by Matthew c. Crawford, 

00 Martin, Philadelphia, Pa., gift to 


church 

Montclair, N. J., gift to library by Andrew 
Carnegie. 20 900; "gift to hospital by various 
donors, $200,0 


Morgan, J. Pisoni New York, will to church, 
$660,000; will to charity, $200,00 00. 
Qo Morgan College, gift by Andrew Carnegie, $50,- 
M 8 Anna, New York, will to charity, $200,- 
Moore, Mr. and Mrs. R. W., gift to Princeton 
University, $100,000. 


v McGregor, James, Terre Haute, Ind., will to 11 ie T., New York, will to char- 

niversity w o student endow- Y 

ment, $100,000; will to Terre Haute Hospital, 370%. Ward. Chicago, Nl, will to charity, 

$50,000; will to charity, $50,000. " j 
Mack, Jacob W., New York, will to charity, ,QMorris and Co., Chicago, gift to charity, $40,- 

mr W. Be Champaign, IH, gift to Morton. d Henes, Philadelphia; Bas NUN o 

13 *? cnar ; ’ 
etario, #86 000; gift to Galesburg, E vm to EX AD John, Abingdon, Ill, gift for library, 


Knox College, $86,000. 


McKnight, S. T. Minneapolis, Minn., gift to 
library, $20, 000. 


McLean, Matilda, New York, will to charity, 


$37,000. 
Hugh, La., will to 


McManus, 
charity, $7500. 

McPherson, J. R., Jersey City, N. J., will to 
Yale University, $318,000. 

McQuire, Peter, New York, will to charity, 


$50,000. 
Macy, W. H., New York, will to charity, $65,- 


qo Madison, Wis., various donors to charity, $35,- 


Manchester, a H., gift to library by A. P. 
Carpenter, $350,000. 
e Art Gallery, gift by Anna Custer, 


Mandlin, Elmira M., Denver, Colo., $20,000. 
Marshall, Charles H, New York, wil to char- 


ity, $6000. 
Martin, Mrs. E., New Britain, Conn., will 


New Orleans, 


gift by 


J. 
to charities, $200,000. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, gift by 
unnamed donors, $600,000. 

Matchett, Sarah A., Boston, Mass., will to 
Harvard University, $150,000. 

Mather, Mr., Cleveland, O., ft to Western 
Reserve College for Women $5 ,000 

Meagher, Grgoret, St. Louis, Mo., will to 
charity, $25, 000. 

Mehringen, Gustave, New York, will to char- 
ity, $17,922. 

Meig, John, Pottstown, Pa., gift to Y. M. C. A., 
$50,000. 

Memorial of Women of Civil War, 
James A, Scrymser, $100,000; gift by varlous 
donors, $822,000. 

Memphis, "Tenn., gift of Art Museum to city, 
$100,000. 

Mercer University, will by Barbara C: Dodd, 
$85,000. 


to Tufts Coe e $25,000 

Moulton, Providence, R. I., will to 
missions, 78000. 

Mount Sinai 900 gift by various donors, 
New York, $650,0 

Mount Sinai Hospital, New York, gift by Jes- 
sie Greer, $10,000 

Murphy, J. W., will to Kansas City Univer- 
sity, $25,000. 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass., will by 
Katherine C. Pierce, $50,000. 

Museum of Natural istory, will by Frederick 
N. Gode, $5000. 

National Geographic Society, gift for Arctic 
exploration, $20,000; gift for south polar explora- 


tion, $22,500. 

Nazarene univerattys Cal., gift by unnamed 
donor, $125,000 

Neustadter, Caroline, New York, will to char- 
ities, $1,535,000, 

Newberry family, Datron. Mich., gift to Uni- 
versity of Michigan, $75,000 


New England Conservatory of Music, gift by 
unnamed donor, $100,000. 

New Hampshire Historical Society, gift by 
Edward Tuck, $60,000. 

New Haven, Conn., will by Marie Ives for 
library, $400,000. 

Newton, Elizabeth M., San Francisco, Cal., 


will to Tuberculosis Hospital, $150,000; will to 
charity, $25,000. 

New York, gift to 5005 for playgrounds by un- 
named donor, 3,000,0 

New York ible let will by Arthur A. 
Anderson, $35,000. 

New York Bureau of Political Research, gift 
by J. D. Rockefeller, $20,000. 

a Naw York, College of City of, gift by Adolph 
Lewisohn, $200, 000. 

New York TOIeDdOno "om any, gift to Y. M. 
C. A. and Y. ew York, $25,000. 

New York TU berculonis. 55 by un- 
named donor. 310.000. 


GIFTS AND BEQUESTS 
Niles, Mich., gift of park by John and Horace 


Doyle, $100,000. 


Norris, Jane McKee, Philadelphia, Pa., will to 
eharity, $65,000. 
Northwestern University, gift by N. W. Har- 


ria, $250,000; gift by Joseph Schaffner, $12,500; 
Swift, $10,000; gift by unnamed 


various donors, $10,000. 
Nutley, N. J., gift to library by Andrew Car- 
negie, $20,000. 
5 Josiah, Malden, Mass., will to charity, 
Obertin College, gift by George M. Clark, 
$37,000; gift b unnamed donor, $100,000. 
Prt MEAN liege, will by Mary H. Spires, 
Ochs, Adolf, New York, gift to Hebrew Union 
College: $5000. 
Og Robert C., Philadelphia, Pa., will to 


ft by Andrew Carnegie, 


00. 
College, 
ous donors, $25,000 


$25,000; gift by v . 
Omaha Tornado Fund, total, $1,185,687. 
Osborn, Mrs. D. M., Utica, N. Y., will to Boys' 

Republic, $5000. 

Osborn, Victor M., New York, will to Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, $100,000. 
Palethorpe, H. D., Philadelphia, Pa., will to 
church, $75,000; will to charity, $40,000; will to 

Park Commission, $60,000. 

Henry, Philadelphia, Pa., will to 
will to 


W., Detroit, Mich., 
charity, $180,000; will to Albion College, $50,000; 
will to church, $20,006. 

Patterson, Amos, Centerville, Ia., will to char- 


Patterson, EN Plains, N. Y., will to 


Palmer, 


Willams College, $100,000. 
m Ellen B., Frederick, Md., will to church, 

Payne, Ollver H., New York, gift to Cornell 
Medical School, $4,500,000. 

Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., 
gift by various donors, $500,000. 

Pell, B., New York, will to Columbia 
University, $1,000,000; will to Rutgers College, 
$1,000,000; will to Reformed Church, $1,000, 

Pennsylvania, University of, will by Fanny H. 
Dickson, $5000; gift by Stevens Heckster, $10,- 
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Mass., 
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ft 5 4280.6 Russell Sage, S00 gitt by W. B. 
Proctor Academy, w y Katherine C. Plerce, 
tal, $10,000. 
s Angeles, Cal, wil to 
charities, $9000. 
Rankin, A. C., Onarga, Ill., gift to Illinois Wom- 
ton University, $250,000. 
ft by Mrs. E. H. Har- 
ft by James A. Scrymer, $100,000; gift by Jacob 
$5000 
pen will to char- 
Reformed Church, wil by Mary B. Pell, $1,000,- 
$200 
Rhode Island School of Design, wil by Isaac 
Boston, 
charity, $5900 
negie, $10,000. 
Éi 
Riverside, 


125,000; gift by Mr. and Mrs. W. Moore, 
ead, $250,000; gift by F. Thompson, $500,000;. 
$5000. 
gift to Rhode Island Hospi- 
Pullman Company, 
Rede Congge; will by Carrie T. Abbott, 
an's College, $10,000. 
Red Cross Movement, 
rs. Russel Sage, $75,000; 
. Schiff, $100,000. 
Rees, Anna S., Philadelphia, 
000. 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, gift by Mrs. 
C. Bates, $25,000. 
wil to 
ker, Samuel, New York, wil to charity, 
donors, $5120 


r. R. 
100,000: gift by J. D. Cadwallader, $100,000; 
gift by Frank Hartle $105,000. 
lu 5 
Providence, R. I., 
ft to Y. M. C. A., $10,000. 
Purcell, Mary B., 
$5000; will by Alice M. Curtis, $25,000. 
Read, W. B., Northeast, N. Y., will to Prince- 
riman, $75,000; gift by 
Reed, David, Monroe, Mich., will to Y. M. C. A., 
ity, $4500; will to church, $8000. 
Reniy Catherine, New York, will to charity, 
Russell Sage, $30,000. 
Rhodes, Florence R., 
Ridgefield Park, gift of library by Andrew Car- 
$20,000. 
Cal., gift to Y. M. C. A. by various 
Robbins, Winfield, gift of town hall to Arling- 


ton, Mass., $200,000. 
Roberts Miriam F., Merion, Pa., will to char- 


ity, $4500. 

Robertson, Andrew, Pottsville, Pa., will to 
chRop son, Campbell, Walla Walla, w 
obinson, Cam alla a, ash., 
to church, $10,000, Wee 

L. W., gift to Harvard University, 


Robinson, 
“Robi R. B., M 

obinson, „ Malden, Mass., gi 
University, $40,000. , gift to Boston 


000. Rochester Eas 
ii 7 Eleanor, Baltimore, Md., will to char- 3500, 000; eit bz i Pade Neſfogg, 325 T ok 
; „000. Rockefeller, John D., New Tork. if |! Ro - 
ene N H., Houlton, Me., will to feller, Institute cet A Medical Research, 500,000; 
; R : o ‘ 8 : „ $42,000; gift to S 
Bio. H. W., Seattle, Wis., will to church, Methodist „University, $260,000; gin "to "Denver 
9 . . . . oe , 5 t . Ld 
Phelps, Mary R., New York, will to charity, tal at Cl V d. O., $ 5.000; gift to Y I. C. . 
5 Pla delphi Pa., gift of playground to city eee f Oe Naw York, gift t . M. 
by E. W. Clarke, $78,000; will to Fairmount C. A., $42 000; gift to Y. M. C send Y W. 
park py mel, 3600,00 ps $500,000; gift by Mrs. G. A. 126.000. : 3 ; ` 
. B. mue „000. 
Fhilacelphia 5 College, gift by un- I Mrs : 2 9005 Jr., gift to Y. M. C. A. 
name onor, 3 Rockefeller Insti ute of Medical R 
Philips, Florence, New York, will to charity, by Henry Rutherford, $200,000; zn 45. 


20,000. 
Phillips, Thomas W., Newcastle, Pa., will to 
church, $75,000 


Phillips Exeter Academy, gift by unnamed 
donor, 550.000. 

Plerce, Katherine C., Boston. Mass., will to 
Harvard University, $10,000; will to Proctor 


Academy, $5000; will to church, $20,000; will to 
charity, $30,000; will to Museum of Fine Arts, 


50,000. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., gift to North Side Carnegie 
Library by Andrew Carnegie, $150,000, 
Pittsburgh, University of, gift by various don- 
ors, $650,000. 
$10,000" Jeanne, Canadensis, Pa., will to charity, 
Polyclinic Hospital, gift by Mrs. Russell Sage, 


15,000. 

Pope, Alfred A., Farmington, Conn., will to 
ty, $700,000. 
Porter, S. D., 


University, $5000. 
Poulson, Edward, Oakland, Cal., will to Snell 


Seminary, $30,000. 
Presbyterian Hospital, New York, will by H. 
D. Auchincloss, $7500. 
Philadelphia, Pa., gift to 


Presser, Theodore, 
charity, $100,000. 
Princeton University, gift by unnamed donor, 


Springfield, Mass., will to Brown 600 


Rockefeller, $500,000, 


Rodman, eborah K., Philadelphi Pa. 
to charity, $300,000. ` „ 
Rose, Ida H., Los Angeles, Cal., will to library. 


310,000; will to Belmont School, 
charity. 313, 500. 
Rosenwald, Julius, Chicago, III., 
Institute, 350, 000; gift to Hebrew 
10,000; gift to Fisk University, 
esq: O evn em k 268095 gitt to At- 
n ebrew Orphanage ,000; t to Y. ; 
C. A. and Y. W. C. A., 30,000 i = 
Russell, Horace, New ork, conditional be- 
quest to charity, $20,000; conditional bequest to 
church. M y H., Philadelph 
Russell, ary H. elphia, Pa., will 
hospital, 1 ii b " "d 18 
utgers College, w y Mary B. Pell, $1,000,- 

000; gift by L. F. Loree, $5000; gift ty R V. 
Lundsbury, $5000; gift by James B. Ford, $11,- 

Rutherford, Henry, Grand Isle, Vt., gift to 
5 Institute of Medical Research, $200,- 

Sage. Mrs. Russell, N. T., gift to Red Cross 
Movement, $75,000; gift to Rensselaer Polytech- 
nic Institute, $30,000; gift to school at Carters- 
ville, Ga., $2500; gift to Polyclinic Hospital, $15,- 
090; gift to Princeton University, $100,000; gift 


$5000; will to 


ft to Hebrew 
nion College, 
$25,000; gift to 


GIFTS AND BEQUESTS 


to Syracuse University, $34,000; gift to charity, 
20,000; gift to church, $10,000; ‘gift to American 
eamen's Aid Society, $25, 000; gift to Animal 


League, $2000. 
Robert, Philadelphia, Pa., will to 


Saintclair, 
charity, $6000. 
90855 Louis, Mo., gift by unnamed donor, $25,- 
St. Olaf’s College, gift by N J. Hill, $50,- 
000; gift by other donors, $200,00 
Salvation Army, will by Mise. E. J. 
$100,000; will by Mabel M. Horn, $30,000; eit by Y 
various donors, 3 „000. 
Samuel, Mrs. B.,  Eblladelphia, Pa., gift to 
Fairmount Park, $500,00 
Samuels, Ellen Phi; 8, Philadelphia, Pa., 
will to Fairmount Park, $500,000. 
Sanford, Stephen, Amsterdam, N. Y., will to 


charity, 130, 000. 

Sanford, Me. . wil to hospital by Sarah J. 
Allen, 10, 000. 

San ancisco Cal, gift to library by Andrew 


Carnegie, $375, 000; gift to Working Girls’ Home 
by Mrs. J. H. Gide, $100,000. 

Santa Barbara, Cal., gift of various donors to 
hospital fund, $100,000 

24600. Anna P., Boston, Mass., will to church, 


Berd: John W., Philadelphia, Pa., will to 
charity, $9000. 
Schiff, Jacob H., New York, gift for College 


of Commerce, $500,000; gift to 

lege, $50,000; net to Red Cross Movement, $100,- 
000; gift to wish Publication Society, $50,000. 
41800 William, New York, will to c arity, 
ii dd Ct ida Charles, New York, will to char- 

y, 

School of iri A Pedagogy, gift by Mrs. 
J. S. Kennedy, $500,0 

Schwab, Charles M: gift to Leonard Hall, 
Philadelphia, Pa., $14,000. 

Scripps, Helen M., will to University of Cali- 
fornia, $10,635. 

Scrymer, James A., New York, gift to Memor- 
ial of Women of Civil were $100, 000; gift to Red 
Cross Movement, $100,000 
A ap Morris, Chicago, III., will to charity, $150,- 

Severance, L. H., Cleveland, O., gift to Uni- 
versity of Wooster, $1,000,000. 

Shantun Christian University, gift by Mrs. 

. Mc ormick, prone 
New York, will to charity, 
Lowell, Mass., will to city, $100,- 
000; will 18 Sity Hospital, $100,000; will to Berry 
School, $100,000 
i Sheets, Emily, Philadelphia, Pa., will to char- 

y, 

Shelhorn, John, Greensburg, Ind., will to 
church, 00. 

- apum Ellenoire, Baltimore, Md., will to char- 

y, 

Sias, Charles D., will to charity, $250,000. 
72,000,000. Herman, Easton, Pa., will to employes, 

Skimmin, 0 poston: Mass., will to Har- 
vard University, $500 

0505 Abraham,  Dubüqde: Ta., gift to char- 


ity, $5000. 

Sloan, Karl, une sen gift to charity, 
$6500; gift D 1 

Sloane, E. ee Minn., will to 
church, 310.000. 
110 000 Earl, Boston, Mass., gift for charity, 


ii 510,000. George N., Carver, Mass., will to char - 
y» 
Smith, A. J., Patchogue, L. I., will to charity, 
Smith, Richard, Philadelphia, Pa., 
playgrounds, $849,235. 
„ New York, gift to Y. M. 
C. A., $500, 000. 
Smith College, gift by Mrs. W. 950 Straight, 
Smithsonian Institutlon, gift dy Leander D. 
Chamberlain, $35,000. 
C. A., $500, 000 
Snell Seminary, gift by Edward Poulson, $30,- 
Snyder, N. Z., 
and Marshall College, $25,000 
by various donors, 375, 000. 
BOSE or Prevention of 009 to Animals, 


$9000. 
will for 
Smith, Mrs. R. M 
$50,000; gift by various doors. $950,00 
Smitt., Mrs. M. New York, gift to Y. M. 
000. 
Bethlehem, Qe will to Franklin 
Social Service Hospital, Los Angeles, Cal, gift 
wil by Victor M. Osborn, $100,000. 
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Solomon, Wiliam, New York, gift to American 
Union of Hebrew Congregation, $10,000; gift to 
Hebrew Union College, $5000. 

Southern Methodist University, gift by various 
donors, $800,000 


e Emily F., New Tork, gift to Bar 
Association, $100, 000. 
South polar exploration, ft by American Na- 
tional History Museum, 322, 500; gift by National, 
Geographical ARS W. $22, 500. 
e acd May C Brookline, Mass., will to 
$25, 000. 

Spires, Mur H., Los Angeles, Cal, wil to 
Occidental College, $10,000; will to Y. M. C A.. 
310,000; will to charity, 25. 000. 

Steel workers at Pitts urgh, Pa., gift of Brad- 
dock Hospital, $100,000. 


775,000. University, will by Henry M. Flagler, 
ora David 15 St. Albans, Me., gift to 
Colby Colle 


ege, £75, ,000 
Stewart, 3 Yarmouth, Me., will to Yar- 
mouth Academy, $5000 

Stewart, Levi M., Minneapolls, Minn., will to 


charity, $5000. 

Stewart, P. B., 705 oo Me., gift to Dart- 
mouth College 8575,00 

Stimpson, Charles Ar M., Los Angeles, Cal., gift 
to Bible Institute, $100,000; gift to Y. M. C. A, 


39, 
$ 89888 Anson P., New York, will to charity, 
Mrs. 50 jt» Philadelphia, Pa., gift 


0,0 
up cA "Mis, W. OB. Sow York, gift to n 
$50,000; gift n Y . M. C. A. and Y. 
C. A., $300,000. 
Mir um children, New York, gift to charity, 
450099 John, Elburn, III., gift for good roads, 
585,000. W. O., Boyne, Kan., gift to charity, 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis., gift of library by Andrew 
Carnegie, $12,000. 
510.687. donations to Harvard University, 
Sutherland, 8 F., N. T., wil to Tale Uni- 
versity, 31265, 0 
Sutton. W. 17. OD Pa., will to schools, 
$8000; will to church, $3000. 
124.000 University, gift by Mrs, Russell Sage, 
Breeton ae W., Salem, Mass., will to 


Bete, Sire 
ift d Chicago, III., gift te colored 
Tag Diu ‘Chicos 0, III., $41,952, 
Tailes, Maria New York, will to charity, 
$22,500; will to Cornell University, $25,000. 
Taylor Orphan Asylum, will by Stephen Bull, 


Terre Haute Hospital, wil by James McGregor, 


$50,000. 
Thessalonia Institute, gift by Leander D. 
Coamo a n 18 000. 


son New York, will to Princeton 
Universit ty, $500, 000; will to Mercy Hospital, Chi- 
0. 
hom aa “Olivia, Denver, Colo., will to char- 

ity, $22, 000; will to Colorado Law School, 15,000. 
Thorkeld, en Fulton, Mo., gift to oods 

College, $40, 

126 Rornton, Ora. F. F., gift to Vassar College, 
1090 %% R. G., Madison, Wis., will to library, 
Tierney, Themas F., Philadelphia, Pa., will to 

charity. 32200. 

419,000 Edward, Chicago, III., gift to charity, 
Toberman, d B. Los Angeles, Cal, will to 

church, $20,000 
Tobey, Frank, Chi o, will to charity, $15,000. 
Townsend, Burden, roy, N. Y., will to church, 
Trask, Mrs. Spencer, 5000 N. T., will for 

Home for Artists, $3,000 
Treadwell, R. D., Portsmouth: N. H., will to 

charity, $7000. 

Trinity College, gift by Duke Bros., $1,000,000. 

Tuberculosis Hospital, San Francisco, Cal., 
will by Elizabeth Newton, $150,000. 

Tuck, Edward, gift to New Hampshire His- 
torical Society, $60,000. 

Tuck, Mr. and Mrs. E., gift to charity, $63,000. 

Tufts College, will by Hannah S. Moulton, 
$25,000. 

Tuskegee Institute, gift by Katharine Allen, 
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$5000; ft by V. E. Cornwell, $10,000; will by 
Z R. ornwell, $40,000. i 
5 Tuxbury, Alfred C., Saco, Me., will to charity, 
United Lutheran Church, Minneapolis, Minn., 
gut by James J. Hill, $50,000; gift by various 
onors, $200,000. 
110.000 III., will to library by F. E. Eubaling, 
Utah University, will by James 7650 $50,- 
000; for student endowment, $100,0 
an Axte, Frederick, New ork, Vin to char- 
ity, $11,000. 
Vanderbilt emily se to Y. M. A., $300,000. 
00 A. New Tork. ditt to Y. M. 
Vanderbilt, Frederick W., New York, gift to 


Yale University, $160,000 
New York, gift to Yale Uni- 


Vanderbilt, L. W., 
versity, $160, 000. 

Vanderbilt, Mrs. W. OY York, gift to 
Babylon (L. I.) Hos ital" '$4000 

Vanderbilt University, gift by Andrew Carne- 
gle, $1,000,000. 

Van Deursen, Margaret, Middleton, Conn., will 


to charity, $150,000 
Vavet, Louise, New York, will to church, $16,- 


0. 
a n, 718.000 University of, will by George Hern- 
on, 
Von Post, Herman C., New York, will to 
charity, 170, 000. 
448900. annie P., Cleveland, O., will to charity, 
Wanamaker, John, Philadelphia, Pa., gift to 


charity, $25,0 000. 
jt 200 090€ Martha W., New York, will to char- 

y, . 
fone Nate, New York, will to charity, $50,- 
Washington College, gift by Andrew Carnegie, 
300 ond: gift by various donors, Topeka, Kan., 
Washington and Lee University, will by R. P. 
Doremus, $2,000,000. 

Washington University, gt by R. D. Brown- 
ing, $1,000,000; will by Doremius, $1,100,000; 
will by Marie C. 5 350,000. 

Watts, Cal, gift of library by Andrew Carne- 


e, $1 
ae M iso, gift of library by Andrew Car- 
0 na 
D. ft by H. C. Wisner, $40,000. 
Weatheriey, . B., Burlington, Vt., will to char- 
ity, $200,000. 


Wellesley College, gift by unnamed donor, 


$190,000. 
por d Hospital, gift by Asa G. Cander, $150,- 
Western Reserve College for Women, 1000 by 


Mr. Mather, 350,000; gift by alumne, 380, 00 
Western Union Theological Seminary, gift br 


N. W. Conkling, Fred „000. 
ederick, St. Paul, Minn., gift 


Weyer Bede 
to charity, $80,0 

0 T 5 Bo o irt of library to Kansas City, 
O., 0, 


White, Theodore G., New York, will to charity, 


80,000. 
Whitman College, will by H. N. Lockwood, 
Whitney, Morgan, New Orleans, La., will to 


charity, $15,000. 

Wilhere, Nellie M., Philadelphia, Pa., will to 
charity, $50,000. 

Willamette College, gift by James J. Hill, 
$250,000; gift by various donors, $250,000. 

Williams, Mrs. Nathaniel, Middleton, Del., will 
to church, $65,000. 


Williams, Rebecca, Bellefontaine, O., gift for 
charity, $100 

Williams Collee; will by Sarah Patterson, 
$100.000. 


Willimantic, Conn., gift to church by various 


donors, $12,000. 
Wilmington, Del., gift to Maternity Hospital 
by Mrs. R. I. Dupont, $50,000. 
New York, will to charity, 
$50.000 


Nu ai Helen D., 
Winchester, Ky. gift of library by Andrew 
Carnegie, $30,000 

Wiaihrop⸗ eden New York, gift to charity, 


$15,000. 

Wisner, H. C., Medicine Lodge, Kas., will to 
w. C. T. U., $40. 000. 

Wood, 9 15 Alan, Conshohocken, Pa., gift to 
library, $5000 

Woods, W. 8. . Fulton, Mo., gift to Woods Col- 


lege, $59,200. 
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Woods Coinage. gift by W. S. Woods, $59,200; 
gift by 130000 horkeld, 340, 000; gift by other do- 
nors, 

Woodward, Sarah A., New York, will to char- 
ity, $10,000. 

Wooster, wo of, gift by L. H. Sever- 
ance, $1, 000, 000. 

Worcester, Mass., gift to Memorial Hospital by 
Katharine Alien, $100,000. 

Worcester Technical Institute, will by Kath- 
erine Allen, $100,009, 
510.000 Peace Society, gift by Edward Ginn, 
fee. cen oe H., Philadelphia, Pa., will to char- 

y, 

Wyman, Ella B., iade i DOTT: Mass., will to 
Boston Medical Library, $8 


Wyman, Mrs. George, South Bend, Ind., gift 
to charity, 125 000. 
Wyman, . G. W., South Bend, Ind., gift to 


charity, $5000. 

Yale University, gift by alumni, $112,000; 
will by Henry B. Browne, $100,000; will by Otis 
K. Dimock, $125,000; will by Albert Loessel, 
ng t will by Joseph Lyman, $80,000; will by 

McPherson, nm 209: wil by Emily 
Sutherland, I ,000; by unnamed donor, 
$10,000; gift y L we Vanderbilt $160,000. 

Yankton Col ege, gift by A. J. Abbott, $15,000. 

90% Academy. will by L. M. St tewart. 


35000 
Y. M. C. A., gift by Pullman company. $10,000; 
gift by J. D. Rockefeller, $42, 
C. A., Chester, Pa., perm by various 


M. 
donors. $90. dá 
$10,000. » Chicago, will by Martha 8. Hill, 
. M. C A., Coatesville, Pa., gift by C. 900 Hus - 
oa $25, on: gift by various donors, $40,00 
Y. M. 10 00 eds Chicago, gift b. Mrs. 


G. i Swift, 
M. » Danville, Pa., gift by various do- 
ad $15, 000. 
Y. M. C. À., Denver, gift by J. D. Rockefeller, 
Hs us 


C. 900 Galesburg, III., gift by various 

donors, $140,000 
Y. M. C 08 Hartford, Conn., gift by Goodwin 

family, 312,00 

Y. M. C. As Hartford, Conn., gift by A. E. 

Holmes, 415.00 
Y. C. A Hartford, Conn., gift by various 


donori 0 y cin A., Los Angel Cal., 
n S eles, Cal. will by M 
H. Spires,” $25,000. ied „ 
Y. M. A., Monroe, Mich., gift by David 
Rega, 


5000. 
C. A., New Tork, ae by Mrs. R. M. 
Smiths $500, 000; gift by Mrs. A. M. Smitt, $500,- 


A. or tucket R IL, gift by Mrs. 


000, M. C. 
. pee : 
; ot stown, Pa., ft by John 
Moe? if. t St. Louis, M A : 
T ; uis, O., ft by vario 
donors, $35, 000. g! á - 
Y. M. A., San Francisco, Cal, gift by John 


C. Coleman, 20. : é 
„ San Jose, Cal, ft by various 
uq a $141, 8 i gi x 
orcester, Mass., gift by Mrs. M. 
P. itlexing, $5000. vi y 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. New York, gift 
by J. D. Archbold, $20,000; An by Mrs. J. D. 
Archbold, $5000; gift by C. H. Dodge, $250,000; 
git by Grace Dodge, $250, 000; gift by Mrs. 
W. Gates, $25,000; gift by H. M. McCormick, 
25,000; gift by Mr. and Mrs. C. H. McCormick, 
25,000; gift oy Joseph Milbank, $10,000; gift by 
ew York Telephone Company, ES 000; gift by 
J. D. Rockefeller, deo Mae gift by J. D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., $25,000; by Mrs. vy D. Rocke- 
feller, $25, 000: gift "i Julius Rosenwald, $50,- 
000; gift by Mr. and Mrs. Jacob H. Schiff, $60,- 
000: gift by Mrs. W. D. 0 $300,000; gift 
by various donors, $2,566,0 
York, Pa., will for pnts Home by Anna L. 
Gardiner, $400,000. nu 
i . C. cago, t R. T. Crane es- 
tate, $10, 8 db i 
Y. W. C 


: New Britain, Conn., gift by va- 
rious donors, "dre 000 

Y W. A., Philadelphia, Pa., gift by Mrs. E. 
7700 600. urs. 350,000; gift by various donors, 


GILLESPIE, Grorce Lewis. An American 
major-general, died September 27, 1913. Born 
in Kingston, Tenn., in 1841, and graduated from 
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the United States Military Academy in 1862, 
he saw active service in the Civil War, and in 
1864 was brevetted major for gallant services. 
He was made lieutenant-colonel in 1865. In the 
latter year he was appointed chief engineer of 
the Army of Shenandoah. In 1885 he was 
5 of the Mississippi River commission. 

uring the war with Spain he was assigned to 
the command of the Department of the East 
for the defense of the Atlantic Coast. In 1898 
he was made brigadier-general of volunteers, 
and in 1901 brigadier-general of engineers, U. 
S. A. He was promoted to major-general and 
retired in January, 1904. 

GILLOTT, Sm SAMUEL. An Australian pub- 
lie official, died June 29, 1913. aie was born 
in 1838 in Sheffield, England. At the age of 
seventeen he removed to Melbourne where, after 
graduating from Melbourne University, he be- 
` gan the study of law. He built up a successful 
practice, and also took an active part in politi- 
cal life of Victoria. He was chief secretary 
of the state of Victoria, and was at one time its 
attorney-general. He also sat as a member for 
Melbourne East and the Victorian Parliament. 

GIN. See Liquoss. 

GINN, Epwin. See ARBITRATION, INTERNA- 


TIONAL. 

GLADSTONE DOCK. See Docks AND HARB- 
BORS. 

GOETHALS, Cor. G. W. See PANAMA 


CANAL, passim. 

GOETHE LITERATURE. See GERMAN 
LITERATURE. 

GOFF, NATHAN. United States senator (Re- 
publican) from West Virginia. He was born 
at Clarksburg, Va. (now West Virginia), in 
1843, and was educated at the Northwestern 
Virginia Academy, Georgetown College, and ihe 
University of the City of New York. In 1865 
he was admitted to the bar. Two years later he 
was elected a member of the West Virginia 
legislature. In 1868 he was appointed United 
States attorney for the district of West Vir- 
ginia, to which position he was reappointed in 
1872, 1876, and 1880. In 1881 he resigned this 

osition on his appointment as Secretary of the 

Javy by President Hayes. 
was reappointed district attorney for West Vir- 
ginia by President Garfield. He was the candi- 
date of the Republican party for governor of 
the State in 1876, and was defeated. He was 
elected to the 48th, 49th, and 50th Congresses. 
In 1888 he was candidate for governor and on 
the face of the returns was elected. The legis- 
lature, which was Democratic, however, seated 
his opponent. He was appointed United States 
circuit judge in 1892. For the details of his 
election to the Senate on February 21, 1913, see 
WEST VIRGINIA. His term expires 1919. 

GOLD. The production of gold in the United 
States from domestic ores in 1912 was 4,520,- 
717 fine ounces, valued at $93,451,500. This 
was a decrease of $4,174,324 from the produc- 
tion of 1911. The principal gold-producing 
States in 1912 rank as follows: 
Colorado, Alaska, Nevada, South Dakota, Utah, 
Arizona, Montana, and Idaho. This was the 
game relative rank as in 1911, except that a 
small increase in Alaska and a large decrease 
in Nevada caused them to change places in 
order of rank, and a current corresponding in- 
crease in Arizona and a decrease in Montana, 
caused them to change places in 1912 also. No 
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In March, 1881, he E 


California, Asi 


GOLD 


other State beside the nine mentioned Has ever 
produeed over $1,000,000 in gold. since 1910. 
The most notable increases in gold in. 1912’ were 
$451,496 in South Dakota, $377,923 in Philip- 
pines, $331,707 in Arizona, and $292;625 in 
Alaska. The heaviest decreases were $4,737,217 
in Nevada, $431,147 in Utah, and $413,413 in 
Colorado. 

Of the total production in 1912, 923, 019,633 
were taken from placer mines, compared with 
$23,415,168 taken from these sources in I911. 
The chief placer production is in Alaska, where 
in 1912 it was $11,990,000, compared with $12,- 
540,000 in 1911. In California the placer pro- 
duction in 1912 was $8,645,663, compared with 
$8,986,527 in 1911. In 1912 dredging supplied 
$11,218,804, compared with $10,311,589 in 1911. 
Of the total, California produced $7,429,955 in 
1912, against $7,666,261 in 1911. 

At the end of 1913 the director of the 
United States mint estimates the produetion of 
gold in the world during the year at $455,000,- 
000, or approximately 811, 000, 000 less than 
in 1912. The United States fell off $5,000,000, 
chiefly in Alaska and Nevada. The Transvaal, 
which fell $5,000,000 behind its record of 1912, 
but for the miners’ strike in June would have 
shown a moderate increase. Australasia lost 
$1,000,000, which was a continuation of a de- 
cline that had been going on for several years. 
Mexico’s production fell off about $5,000,000. 
due to the war. On the other hand Canada 
00 about $2,700,000 and British India 

1,000,000, and there were smaller gains else- 
where. The mint bureau's final estimate upon 
the production of gold in 1912 was 8466, 000, 000. 

ORLD'S 


BRODUCTION OF ALENDAB XEAR 


1912 
Countries Value 
North America: 
United Statttts $ 93,451,500 
Canada ............ id seus a a 12,648,800 
eee, . ER A. 24,500,000 
Africa: 
Transvaal 4l n noh Un 188,293,100 
West Coat 3 „286.000 
French Colonies ess 2,044,600 
Rhodes e es ees 14,226,900 
Australasia iulsacesR es E RR. REPE 64,509,400 
uro 
Austria-Hungary ....ccccsccccccccccs 2,043,200 
NJ! ² V 8 1,812,100 
Sni. 4 66 Rx ,100 
Great ritain *00(405900€00€€09€0009€0€9909099999»9 e ,800 
ü A E E 11.000 
Sortünd]]]]]!]!!.,!,, éuseseseesas 2,300 
RUSSIA uosoceosténeettk ⁵ðV» 8 22,199,000 
Seri; 251. 
SWeGGD . e . e RR "ER ee 20,300 
Turkey i949 599929522» 8 500 
South America: 
Argentina 44. n yv CP Vd v» 107,300 
Bolivia and Chile ................... 175,000 
BEFA Ill 888 3.570, 600 
Colomblü. 12.4. eo ELECTA RA AS 2,971,700 
Ecuador Qva ere RR RE RVRF CERCARE. 06,500 
Peru Sup guadesc pus 492,200 
UPüRHAV iso iEOreC EE Ia deus n ee RE as 111,000 
Venezúela i699 99 vu RT om 623,500 
Guiana, Britis 879,800 
e Dutch 24d eerte» censuses ss es 407,300 
" French 2s2ieeQee 9e ye Rb ar 8,050,600 
Central America onn 3,030,400 
a: 
British Indiakngaαgdgd 11,055,700 
/.. 8 3,658,900 
East Indies, British ................ 1,352,000 
ee = Dutch 66.6 6:34.5554 v I es 3,387,100 
Indo-China 4. aue oe t rrr 74,700 
BDAÜM aerae wee Pe reetan 6s AES 4,467,000 
CöÄͤÜ0mwÜ . 852,600 
fr ß m Ay ĩ ees 56,500 
!!!! Ea GOV EY $466,136,100 


! 


GOLD 


The gold output in 1913, according to the 
estimate of the Bureau of the Mint and the 
Geological Survey, as is shown in the table be- 
law, was smaller than in 1912. The decrease is 
to be ascribed mainly to the declines in the 
"gigi of Alaska, Nevada, South Dakota, and 


GOLD PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES 


GOLFE 


eultivation of rubber (£219,447). The govern- 
ment has planted 15,000 trees and is endeavoring 
to promote a less wasteful method of gathering 
than that prevailing among the natives. Timber 
(£138,821) is of importance. The total im- 
ports and exports (1911) were valued at 
£3,784,260 (£2,842,895 to the United Kingdom) 
and £3,792,454 (£2,453,629 to United Kin dom), 
respectively. There is a railway from n- 


ven ) 1913 es dee to Kumasi, a branch line from Brumasi 
Alaska". 11:7: 11399600 "te gr D. 2,418938 Alwapim in operation es fer ex Pukie. haves 
Say seins ,198, 783. . 2,415, apim in operation as far as Pakro. Revenue 
California’ . .. 20.008000 3010044: k. 4.447 aud expenditure amounted in 1911 to £1,111, 
„5!!! f ̃ Tonnage entered. and 
sistem awe we ' ' i , in " onnage entered and 
D ie tae cleared in 1911, 2,676,440; of which 1,557,686 
Montana ........ 701,900 3,078,202 D. 629,698 tons. British governor in 1913, Sir H. C. 
Nerv, eie 18,575,700 12,279,131 D. 1,296,569 Clifford (appointed 1912). | 
North Carolina.. 156,000 111,442 D. 44,558 _ GOLDMAN, Epwin. An English surgeon 
Booth curii. | dam PUPA D. "E born in Burgersdorp, Cape Colony, in 1802, 
25 ; ; : , rn in Burgersdorp, Cape Colony, in 1802; 
Terns m 5197103 D 823.733 educated at Burgersdorp, and at Breslau and 
Texas. 2.200 120 D. 2,080 Freiburg universities. For eleven years he was 
Utah is SESS Pu es 4,812,600 3,400,103 D. "nor assistant at the University Hospital in Frei- 
Washington ..... 682,600 692021 J. 9.421 burg. He made a special study of cancer. He 
Wyoming ........ 24.300 80,491 I. 6,191 became in 1892 a professor of surgery at the 
Sn University at Freiburg. He was an associate 
U 8. c 92,989, in an institute for experimental therapeutics 
Porto Rico...... : 9 . n conducted at Frankfort-on-Main by Professor 
Philippines ..... 461,600 787.039 I. 825,439 Ehrlich. He contributed many articles to medi- 
Total. $93,451,600 $88,801,028 P. 55.150.477 ^^] journals on subjects relating to cancer and 


In Alaska the net decrease of nearly $2,500,- 
000 was due in part to the exceptionally dry 
summer of 1913. In Nevada the gold output 
declined about 10 per oent., or over $1,300,000. 
In South Dakota the 5 of gold de- 
elined nearly 8700, 000, from the record yielded 
in 1912. The falling off in Utah was over 
$675,000. California retains first rank in the 
gold output, followed in order by Colorado, 
Alaska, Nevada, South Dakota, and Utah. 

IMPORTS AND Exports. According to the 
estimates of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestie Commerce, gold imports in 1913 com- 
prised gold vaiued at $63,961,609, and the gold 
exported was valued at $88,601,200. The gold 
imported was mainly in the form of ore and 
bullion, and the exported consisted chiefly of 
refined bullion and coin. 

See also METALLURGY. 

GOLD COAST, Tux. ‘A British crown col- 
ony (24,200 square miles) and protectorate 
(Ashanti, 20,000 square miles; the Northern. 
Territories, 35,800) on the gulf of Guinea. 
Population figures (census 1911) are believed 
to underrate the number of inhabitants, being 
placed at 853,766 for the colony, 287,814 for 
Ashanti, 361,806 for the Northern Territories. 
Capital, Accra (19,585 inhabitants). The gold 
and gold-dust export in 1911 was valued at 
£1,071,616. Improvement of railway and other 
means of transportation, coupled with the 

assing in 1900 of the concessions ordinance, 

as done much to develop the mining industry. 
Cacao export, £1,613.468 (1910, £866,571; 1900, 
£27,280). Palm kernels, £175,891; palm oil, 
£128,916. Transportation of large quantities of 
oil would seem to offer some difficu'ties in 
those regions not near a railway; the problem 
is solved by packing it in casks and rolling 
it to the Volta (the principal river, navigable 
to Akuse) or to the nearest seaport. Kola 
nuts, £93,099. A growing industry is the 


other malignant growths. 

GOLF. Francis J. Ouimet, by winning the 
national open championship at Brookline, Mass., 
stamped himself as the golfing marvel of 1913. 
Ouimet had played a steady game for several 
seasons, but had never shown any special 
brilliancy. His defeat of such splendid players 
as Harry Vardon and Edward Ray, the British 
professionals, therefore came as a great sur- 
ps to golf followers. Ouimet’s score was 72, 

ardon's 77, and Ray’s 78 in the round to decide 
a triple tie of 304. Jerome D. ‘Travers cap- 
tured the amateur title for the fourth time in 
his career by defeating J. G. Anderson 5 up and 
4 to play. Mrs. Gladys Ravenscroft of Eng- 
land won the American women's championship, 
defeating Miss Marion Hollis of Westbrook in 
the final round, 2 up. 

The English open championship was won by 
J. H. Taylor who made the 72 holes in 304 
strokes. Edward Ray, the 1912 champion, was 
second with 312, and Harry Vardon and M. 
Moran tied for third with 313. The English 
amateur championship was captured by H. H. 
Hilton, who defeated R. Harris 6 up and 6 
to play. The English women’s championship 
was won by Miss Muriel Dodd who defeated 
Miss Chubb 3 up and 2 to play. The French 
open championship went to George Duncan and 
the amateur title to Lord Charles Hope. 

The American team championship of the 
Intercollegiate Golf Association was won for the 
eixth year in succession by Yale, which de- 
feated Williams in the finals by 6 matches to 
8. The individual winner was Nathaniel 
Wheeler of Yale who was the victor over John 
Marshall, Jr., of Williams, 3 up and 2 to play. 
In dual college matches Yale defeated Prince- 
ton and Cornell, Princeton defeated Cornell; 
Williams defeated Printeton and Cornell, and 
Dartmouth defeated Williams. The western 
intercollegiate championship was won by Chi- 
cago, with Illinois second. 


GOODWIN | 


GOODWIN, Forrest. Representative in 
Congress from Maine, died May 28, 1913. He 
was born in Skowhegan, in 1862; graduated 
from Colby College in 1887; studied law at 
Boston University Law School, graduating in 
1890; and then engaged in the practice of law. 
He was a member of the Maine House of 
Representatives in 1899; was elected to the 
Maine Senate in 1903, serving as president of 
that body in 1905; and was elected to the 63rd 
Congress in September, 1912. 

GORELL, JoHN BARNES, first baron. An 
English jurist, died April 22, 1913. He was 
born in 1848 and was educated at Peterhouse 
College, Cambridge. He became a barrister in 
1876; Queen’s Counsel in 1888; and a bencher 
of the Inner Temple in 1896. From 1892-1905 
he was judge of the Probate Divorce and Admi- 
ralty Division of the High Court of Justice, 
and president of this court from 1905-08. He 
was created First Baron Gorell of Brampton in 


1909. 

GORKY, Maxim. See Russi, History. 

GOTCH, Francis. An English physiologist, 
died July 14, 1913. He was born in Liverpool 
in 1853; educated at Cambridge; and in 1883 
was appointed demonstrator of physiology at 
Oxford University. He became professor of 
physiology at Liverpool in 1891, where he re- 
muined until appointed Waynflete professor at 
Oxford in 1895. This chair he held until his 
death. During this period he carried on many 
investigations, in particular concerning the 
excitable tissues of the muscles and nerves. 
In 1892 he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society. He published many papers on the 
physiology of nerves and muscles, 

GOVERNMENT. See section so entitled 
under various countries. 

GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE. The sixth 
annual meeting of the governors of the States, 
the so-called * House of Governors," met in 
Colorado Springs on August 26, 1913. The chief 
question discussed related to conservation and 
good roads. The conference was opened with 
addresses by Governor Ammon of Colorado, and 
Mr. Lane, Secretary of the Interior. Reports 
were read by the commission of rural credits 
and the Lincoln highway. Governor Baldwin 
of Connecticut delivered an address on the ex- 
penses of candidates, and Governor Lister of 


Washington spoke on the State department of 180 


efficiency. There was a discussion of State 
legislatures by Governors O'Neal of Alabama, 
and Hodges of Kansas. The session closed on 


August 30. The meeting of 1914 will be held 1871 


in Madison, Wis. 

GRAPES. See HORTICULTUBE, passim. 

GRAPHITE. The greater part of the 
graphite consumed in the United States was 
derived from foreign deposits. The total do- 
mestic production in 1912 was 2445 short tons 
of natural graphite, valued at $207,033, and 
6448 short tons of manufactured graphite, 
valued at $830,193. In 1912 as in 1911 the 
total production of crystalline graphite came 
from Alabama, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
The production of this graphite has decreased 
continuously since 1909. Its decrease resulted 
mainly from the closing of numerous graphite 
properties. The destruction by fire of the mill 
of the Allen Graphite Company of Quenelda, Ala., 
was the cause of part of the decrease in 1912. 
Amorphous graphite was produced during 1912 
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in small quantities in Michigan, Nevada and 
Wisconsin. Nevada and Wisconsin products 
are very small. In the fiscal year 1913, the im- 
ports of graphite into the United States 
amounted to 26,222 short tons, valued at 
$1,972,177. Of this quantity the greater part 
came from Ceylon. Other countries sendin 
considerable amounts were Mexico, Canada, an 
Korea. 

GREAT BRITAIN. THE UuxrrEp Kiwo- 
DOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. A con- 
stitutional monarchy. Capital, London. Great 
Britain proper is England, Scotland, and Wales. 

AREA AND POPULATION. The area of the 
United Kingdom, including inland water, is 
stated at 121,105 square miles. Attached to 
the United Kingdom, but not forming a political 
part thereof, are the Isle of Man and the 
Channel Islands, with an aggregate area of 
302 square miles. The United Kingdom and 
these islands together constitute the British 
Isles, with an area of 121,407 square miles. 
England and Wales comprise 58,340 square 
miles; or in land area alone, 58,029 square 
miles; Scotland, 30,405 square miles, or in land 
area 29,782. By divisions, the area, the popula- 
tion according to the censuses of April 1, 1901, 
and April 3, 1911, are shown in the following 
table: 


3 Op. op. 1911 Dens. 
England ....... 50,874 30,813,048 34,045,290 669 

ales .......... 7. 1,714,800 2,025,202 271 
Scotland ....... 80,405 4,472,103 4,760,904 156 
Ireland ......... 82,360 4,458,775 4, 390,219 136 

U. Kingdom. . 121. 105 41,458,721 45,221,615 373 
Isle of Man 227 54,752 52,016 229 
Channel Islands 75 95,618 96,899 1,292 


British Isles..121,407 41,609,091 45,370,530 374 


The population figures represent persons 
present; no census of the population resident 
is taken in the United Kingdom, and therefore 
the figures above do not include British soldiers, 
sailors, and merchant seamen abroad. 

As estimated for June 30, 1912, the popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom was 45,002,040; 
June 30, 1913, 46,035.570. Increase of popula- 
tion (decrease in Ireland since 1841) has been 
as follows, according to census returns: 


E. & W. Scotland Ireland U. K. 

8 1 (Er r „ 0 „ „ 8,892,536 1.608,42 @eee02e80088 @e2+ee0088 86 
1811 2 2 252 66 „ 10,164,256 1 805,864 e „% „ „„ 0 292 2 266 06 6 „ 
182111. 12,000,236 2,091,521 6,801,827 20,893,584 
1841... is 15,914,148 2,620,184 .8,175.124 26,709,456 
1861....... 20,066,224 3,062,294 5,798,967 28,927,485 
1881....... 25,974,4 „735,573 6,174,836 34,884,848 

abate aes 29,002,525 4,025,647 4,704,750 37,732,922 
190141. 32,527,843 4,472,108 4.458, 775 41,458,721 
1911 86,070,492 4,760,904 4, 390,219 45,221,615 


The percentage of population in the several 
divisions and the percentage of inerease from 
a to 1901 and from 1901 to 1911 are shown 

ow: 


1841 1891 1901 1911 '91-01 01-11 

England ... 561 72.8 748 75.8 12.1 10.5 

Wales ..... 3.4 4.0 4.1 4.5 13.8 18.1 

Scotland... 9.8 10.7 108 10.5 11.1 6.5 

Ireland ..... 80.7 12.6 10.8 9.7 25.2 91.6 
* Decrease. 

The population in the Isle of Man and the 


Channel Islands is almost stationary. It was 
148,915 in 1911, as compared with 150,370 in 
1901, 147,842 in 1891, and 143,126 in 1861. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


In 1911, the number of males and females 
were, respectively: England, 16,421,298 and 
17,623,992 (or 1073 females to 1000 males) ; 
Wales, 1,024,310 and 1,000,892 (997 females to 
1000 males); Scotland, 2,308,839 and 2,452,065 
(1062 females to 1000 males) ; Ireland, 2,192,048 
and 2,198,171 (1003 females to 1000 males). 


In England and Wales, the percentage of 
population in urban districts in 1911 was 78.1, 
as compared with 77.0 in 1901, 72.0 in 1891, 
and approximately 50.2 in 1851. In Scotland, 
the burghal population in 1911 was 66 per 
cent. of the total, as compared with 58.5 per 
cent. in 1901. A large part of the total popula- 
tion increase was in the suburbs of Glasgow. 
The population of the City of London (675 
acres) in 1901 was 26,923 and in 1911 19,658; 
administrative county of London (74,816 acres), 
4.536,267 and 4, 521,685. Greater London” 
consists of the City of London and Metropolitan 
police districts, or the administrative county 
of London and a wide belt of suburban towns 
and districts known as the “outer ring”; the 
outer ring had in 1901 2,045,135 inhabitants 
and in 1911 2,729,673; Greater London 6,581,- 
402 and 7,251,358. The area of Greater London 
in 1911 was 443,424 acres, or 693 square miles. 
On June 30, 1913, the estimated population 
of the administrative county of London was 
4,518,191 and of Greater London 7,411,885. 


The population of the larger cities (after 
London) of England and Wales was returned 
as follows by the 1911 census: Birmingham, 
525,833 (with districts annexed November 9, 
1911, 840,202) ; Liverpool, 746,421; Manchester, 
714,333; Sheffield, 454,032 (with area annexed 
April 1, 1912, 459.916) ; Leeds, 445,500; Bristol, 
357,048; West Ham (in the outer ring), 289,030; 
Bradford, 288,458; Kingston-upon-Hull, 277,991; 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne, 266,603; Nottingham, 
259,904; Stoke-on-Trent, 234,534; Salford, 231,- 
357; Portsmouth, 231,141; Leicester, 227,222; 
Cardiff (in Wales), 182,259; Bolton, 180,851; 
Croydon (in the outer ring), 169,551; Willes- 
den (in the outer ring), 154,214; Rhondda (in 
Wales), 152,781; Sunderland, 151,159; Oldham, 
147,483. 


In Scotland the population of the larger 
burghs was as follows, according to the 1911 
census: Glasgow, 784,496; Edinburgh, 320,318; 
Dundee, 165,004 (in 1913, Broughty Ferry, 
which had 11,058 inhabitants in 1911, was 
annexed to Dundee); Aberdeen, 163,891; Govan, 
89,605; ‘Paisley, 84,455; Leith, 80,488; Green- 
ock, 75,140; Partick, 66,849; Coatbridge, 43,286; 
Motherwell, 40,380; Kirkcaldy, 39,601; Hamil- 
ton, 38,644; Clydebank, 37,548; Perth, 35,854; 
Kilmarnock, 34,728; Falkirk, 33,574; Ayr, 
32,986. 

The larger cities in Ireland, with population 
according to the preliminary returns of the 
1911 census, are: Dublin, 309,272 (with sub- 
urbs 403,030); Belfast, 385,492; Cork, 76,632; 
Londonderry, 40,799; Limerick, 38,403; Water- 
ford, 27,430. 

The following table shows the rate, per 
thousand of population, of births, deaths, and 
marriages, that is, persons married: 


E. & W. Scot Ire. U.K. 

Births 19022 28.5 29.3 23.0 28.0 
e 1907... Sea và» 26.5 21.1 23.2 26.3 

s 1911... “8 24.4 5.6 23.2 24.4 

«4 191 ws 23.8 25.9 23.0 24.0 


1913—20 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
E.& W. Scot. Ire U.K. 
Deaths 1902........... ».16.8 17.8 17.5 16.5 
45 190 8 15.1 16.6 17.6 15.5 
e 1911: av seas ee ie 14.6 15.1 16.5 14.8 
m 1912 errs Be 15.3 16.6 13.8 
Marriages 1902.......... 15.9 14.2 10.4 15.1 
ps 1901... Loue uei 15.9 14.3 10.3 15.2 
ku 1911. Ä 15.2 13.4 10.7 14.6 
se 1912... 22455 15.5 13.7 10.6 14.8 


The number of passengers that arrived in or 
left the United Kingdom (exclusive of passengers 
from or to Europe) is officially reported as 
follows (the last column of the table shows 
the number of British passengers from and to 
the United States): 


British Aliens Total U. 8. 

Arrivals 1908...... 172,043 170,879 342,922 665,418 
e 1911...... 192,718 157,711 350,429 72,082 

s 1912...... 199,181 141,515 340,696 71,493 
Departures 1908...263,199 123,212 386,411 96,869 
fe 1911...454,527 168,898 623,425 121,814 

80 1912... 467,666 189,169 656,835 117,310 


PuBLIO EpucaTion. In England and Wales, 
on July 31, 1912, departments in the ordinary 
public elementary schools numbered 32,234; 
accommodations, 6,862,876; teachers, 41,307 
men, 122,676 women; pupils enrolled, 3,044,384 
boys, 2,992,986 girls; average attendance 88.79 
per cent. On the same date, there were 51 
higher elementary schools, having accommoda- 
tions for 14,104, with 464 teachers, 10,806 
pupils (average during the year), and an 
average attendance of 90.1 per cent. For public 
secondary education, there were on January 
31, 1912, 995 schools recognized for grant, 
having full-time teachers, 5106 men and 4974 
women, part-time teachers 3326, and full-time 
pupils 89,004 boys and 76,613 girls. At evening 
and similar schools, pupils enrolled in 1912 
numbered 784,984; in day technical classes, 
11,758; in technical institution courses, 1289; 
in art classes, 3250; in schools of art, 41,677 
(20,359 males and 21,318 females). Teachers 
are trained at pupil-teacher centres, training 
classes, and hostels. The public schools here 
treated are not to be confounded with the many 
private institutions known as “the public 
schools.” 

In Scotland, for the year ended August 31, 
1912, there were 3164 public primary schools 
in receipt of grants, with accommodations for 
1,042,703 pupils, 820,171 pupils enrolled, and 
733,792 in average attendance; 196 higher grade 
schools in receipt of grants, with 24,544 pupils 
enrolled and 24,201 in average attendance; 
1152 continuation classes, with 144,815 scholars. 
Teachers in elementary schools (day and higher 
grade) numbered 5362 men and 15,096 women. 
There were 56 secondary schools claiming 
grant, with 1175 teachers, 20,484 students en- 
rolled (11,956 boys and 8528 girls), and 19,458 
in average attendance. 

In Ireland, on December 31, 1912, public 
primary schools in operation numbered 8255, 
with 13,213 teachers, accommodations for 
769,697 pupils, an enrollment of 668,974, and 
an average attendance of 499,038. 

PAUPERISM. The mean number of paupers, 
and the ratio per thousand of estimated pop- 
ulation, relieved on January 1 and on July 1 
preceding (exclusive of casual paupers and 
insane) are reported as follows for England 
and Wales: 


GREAT BRITAIN 306 GREAT BRITAIN 
Production of principal crops in imperial 
Indoor Outdoor Total * j 
No. Ratio No. Ratio No. Ratio bushels, long tons, or hundredweights, and 
1908......208,604 6.2 506,029 15.4 709,473 21.6 average yield per acre, in 1912: 
1908... 237, 549 6.8 535,452 15.4 772. 346 22.3 
1812.5 248,035 6.9 403, 662 11.2 650, 626 18.0 Great Britian Ireland 
1918...... 245, 638 6.7 401, 018 11.1 652,528 17.9 Production Per Production Per 
In bushels acre acre 
* Deductions are made from total for paupers Wheat ........ 55,838,360 29.00 1,563,943 34.87 
who received both indoor and outdoor relief on Barley ..... . . . 51,238,728 31.09 6,968,470 42.14 
the same day. Oats ........ 3 ,935,064 36.29 64,865,569 52.45 
Beans ......... 1,124,640 27.63 59,405 41.81 
Of the above paupers, the following were Peas .......... 3,916,680 22.55 7,814 28.01 
able-bodied adults: lu dons 
Potatoes ...... 8,179,682 6.19 2,546,710 4.28 
eccccc , . " 9 9 98, 64 8.0 Turnips one 
1908...... 46,135 1.8 65,040 1.9 111,175 3.2 swedes . 20,278,689 18.41 8,788,218 13.92 
1912...... 50,884 1.4 69,333 vd 120,217 M Mangold ...... 8,836,718 18.09 1,801.04 15.92 
1918...... 49,957 14 — .....  ... sss Rotation hay... 2.675 208 1.35 1,710,027 1.86 
. Permanent hay 6,343,428 1.24 3,295,564 2.10 
A number of paupers, especially outdoor 
paupers, ceased to be dependent on poor relief 2n cw : 


in 1911 in consequence of the partial removal 
of the pauper disqualification for old-age 
pensions. 


In parishes in Scotland, the poor of all 
classes (including lunatic poor) in receipt of 
relief on January 15, 1912, were 67,581 paupers 
and 41,658 dependents; on January 15, 1913, 
67,757 and 40,535. In unions in Íreland, the 
number of paupers in receipt of relief at the 
close of the first week of January, 1912, was 
79,036 (of whom 46009 were able-bodied adults 
receiving indoor relief); at the end of the first 
week of January, 1913, 78,799 (4312). 

AGRICULTURE. The following table shows the 
total area in acres (including rivers and lakes, 
but not including foreshore and tidal waters) 
and the total cultivated area (in the first 
week of June) in Great Britian, in Ireland, 
and in the United Kingdom, including the Isle 
of Man and the Channel Islands: 


rita Irelan . K. 
Total acres........ 56, 804, 166 20,734,124 77,724,044 
Cultivated e ..32, 411, 031 15,191,818 47,793,140 
902... 32, 87,959 15,240,135 47,752,744 
25 1907. ‘ 13 243, 447 14. 629,593 46.997, 546 
8 1911. . . 32, 094.658 14,707,808 46,926,500 
28 1912... uu 996,024 14,673,778 46,793,747 


The area in acres under the principal crops 
in the first week of June, 1912, is reported as 
follows (figures for the United Kingdom include 
those for the Isle of Man and the Channel 
Islands) : 


T. n elan 
Corn crops: 
Wheat . 1,925,737 44,855 1,971,801 
Barley sec nnn 1,648,201 165,367 1,816,426 
Gall,, eer . 9,029,054 1,046, 4,096,111 
RVG: veésbtet estera 60,943 7,765 68,77 
Beans ...:.[ xen 285,989 1,421 287,611 
CAS lí... •—-“⅛U A 202, 319 279 202,742 
Pots! 7,152,243 1,265,687 3, 443,370 
Green crops: 
Potatoes ........... 612,671 595,184 1,219,583 
Turnips and swedes 1,512,535 271,771 1.792, 523 
Mangold ........... 488,486 81,700 571,451 
Cabbage, kohl-rabi, 
and rape ........ 173,538 41,060 216,346 
Vetches or tares.. 137,420 2,008 139,748 
Other... . .. 190,854 30,366 223,474 
Total n secerni 3,115,504 1,022,089 4, 162,125 
ODS i20. 7 waa s 34,829 meee 34,829 
Small fruit......... 85,141 $15,218 f 100,747 
Orchards ........... 246,527 ....... 


Rotation grasses *.. 3,991,029 2,630,495 16, 668, 701 
Permanent grasses. 12, 227, 452 9, 685, 358 920.362, 057 


* Including clover and sanfoin. f Including Irish 
orchards, tOf which, 2,908,233 for hay. §Of 
which, 6, 684,945 for hay. 


Number of livestock in the first week of 
June, 1912, and, for the United d in 


1911 (the figures for horses include only horses 
used for agriculture. unbroken horses, and brood 
mares): 


. R. 11 
Horses... 1, 441. 023 544. 332 1.994.607 2.038.216 
Cattle... . 7,026,096 4,848,498 11,914,635 11,866,111 
Sheep... 25,05 7.732 3,828,829 28,967,495 30.479.807 
Swine.... 2,655,797 1,323,957 — 3,992,549 4,250,013 


* Including Isle of Man and Channel Islands. 


MINING AND METALS. The following table 
shows the quantity of coal and metal produced 
in the United Kingdom, with estimated value 
at the place of production: 


Coal 
Pig iron*..tons 


... . tons iof 046,945 251,067,628 271,891,899 
486,552 — 91,529,266 110,783,683 
,908 0,36 6,020,510 


£ 12. 826, 622 17, 623, .966 16, 146,340 
Pig ironf..tons 3,836,739 b, 143,500 63 
£ 12, 026, 762 17,984,603 14,490,872 
Fine copper, t. 532 749 393 
87.661 69,385 23,461 
Metallic lead, t. 20.034 22,335 17,990 
£ 254,599 392, un 254,259 
White tin, tons 4,560 4.622 4,873 
£ 556.571 819. du 931,917 

Zinc ......tons 8,4 8,639 6,09 
£ 149,174 235,819 153,593 
Silver....ounces 174,46 148,341 118,458 
£ 19,764 19,083 12,123 
Bar gold. . . oz. 6.225 1.871 425 
£ 22,042 6,569 1,415 
Total ...... £ 128,879,747 128,680,618 142,797,662 


* From British ores. f From foreign ores. 


Excepting part of the pig iron, the metals 
named 4n the foregoing table were produced 
from British ores. The output of coal in 1912 
was 117.921,068 tons. 

FISHERIES. The value of fish (exclusive of 
salmon) landed on the coasts of the United 


Kingdom is reported as follows: 

1911 E. & W. Scotland Ireland U.K. 
Fish, wet..£8,051,486 £3,060,574 £315,679 £11,427.739 
Shellfish.... 273,012 67,355 58,406 398,773 

Total..... 8,324,498 3,127,929 374,085 11,826,512 

1912 
Fish, wet..£8,884,347 £3,588,584 £306,786 £12,779,717 
Shellfish.... 326,534 67,594 60,581 454,709 

Total..... 9,210,881 8,656,178 367,367 13,234,426 


Value for the United Kingdom of the principal 
catches in 1912: MHerrings, f3.705, 476: cod, 
£1,971,994; haddock. £1,936.489; hake, £617,340; 
soles, £479,272; whiting, £301,280; turbot, £299,- 
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934; skates and rays, £277,332; 
£253,608; ling, £155,250. 
COMMERCE. Total imports, imports reéxport- 
ed, and net imports (that is, imports for home 
consumption) have been valued as follows (ex- 
clusive of specie and bullion, of foreign mer- 
chandise transshipped under bond, and of dia- 
monds from the Union of South Africa) : 


mackerel, 


TotalImports Reéxports Net Imports 
1902...... -£528,391,274 £ 65,814,818 £462,576,471 
1907..... . . 645,807,942 91,942,084 553,865,858 
1910 ss 678,257,024 103,761,045 574,495,979 
1911 680,157,527 102,759,134 577,398,398 
1912....... 744,640,631 111,737,691 632,902,940 


For the same years, the value of diamonds 
exported from the Union of South Africa to 
the United Kingdom (not included above) were 
as follows: 1902, £5,380,390; 1907, £8,828,805; 
1910, £8,290,367; 1911, £8,267,044; 1912, £9,089,- 
905. 

Imports of gold and silver specie and bullion 
(not included in above table) : 1902, £31,393,345 ; 
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1907, £73,072,439; 
£62,987,500; 1912, £69,467,185. 
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1910, £71,422,077; 


1911, 


Total exports, reëxports of foreign and col- 
onial produce, and domestic exports (that is, 
exports of United Kingdom produce) have been 
valued as follows (exclusive of specie and bul- 
lion and of foreign merchandise transshipped 
under bond): 


1902....... £849,238,779 E 65,814,813 

1901... s. 517,977,167 91,942,084 426,035,088 
1910....... 534,145,817 103,761,045 430,384,772 
1911....... 556,878,432 102,759,134 454,119,298 
1912....... 598,961,130 111,737,691 487,223,439 


For the same years, the exports of gold and 


were: 


1910, £64,724,213; 
£64,871,488. 


silver bullion and specie (not included above) 
1902, £26,125,206; 
1911, 


1907, £67,786,858 ; 
£57,024,077 ; 


1912, 


Total imports of merchandise and domestic 


Total Imports 
1911 1912 
I Food, Drink, and Tobacco: 
Grain and flour............. eee een . . . £ 75,760,943 £ 88,496,284 
Meat, including animals for food......... 49,722,183 49,079,559 
Other food and Grink.........cccccccccece JV 
1. Non-dutiabtlmmu .. 73.638.263 71,319,259 
„ e 5» c xr eso vas 69,661,830 59,333,614 
Posse ecekeba d eo a EE 5,284,918 6,359,115 
%//;§;Uànà½ſ/y se ae ween ke 263,958,187 280,587,831 
IL Raw Materials and Articles mainly Unman- 
ufactured: 
Coal, coke, and manufactured fuel........ 29,779 276,616 
Iron ore, scrap iron, and steel............ 5,799,162 6,219,050 
// A ue un 8,859,967 9,059,505 
/ 25, 862, 17 28,357,158 
Miu cR E T ee eee web eevee 71,155,514 80,238,960 
Wool (including rags, etc..)) 86,037,451 86,567,818 
Other textile materlalsss 14,611,045 18,578,100 
Oil seeds, nuts, oils, fats, and gums...... 85,047,459 37,418,767 
Hides and undressed skins 11.106,664 13,690,265 
Materials for paper- making „749.521 566.9 
Miscellaneouhununs reu 84,900,038 89,694,431 
'Totülosscoosa code cea wae ai E E NUR N — 248,158,861 275,667,566 
EIL Articles wholly or mainly Manufactured: 
Iron and steel and manufactures thereof 11,133,854 12,961,991 
Other metals and manufactures thereof.. 27,581,244 81,197,428 
Cutlery, hardware, implements, and in- 
struments sce . x SRREW A OR 5,273,043 6,991,829 
Electrical goods and apparatus *......... 1,435,492 1,457,643 
Machinery oper xar os roS ir eR 5,768,662 6,820,683 
Ships and boats (new)................ ee 64,484 ,654 
Mfrs. of wood and timber (incl. furniture) 2,651,897 2,873,828 
Yarns and textile fabrics: 
1. Cotton Seo rs vss ceiened Y Www e cé. ie 11.279.717 11,611,622 
/ ³o. Rina CR ⁰ eee AEN aS 9,586,856 10,112,331 
3. lil ðx2iſ ee ĩ bas 18,441,249 14,356,280 
5. Other materials 7,894,776 8,890,211 
Apparel (including boots, shoes, and hats) 5,199,932 6,041,393 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes, and colors........ 11,411,060 12,545,758 
Leather and mfrs, (excl. boots and shoes) 12,227,621 14,342,926 
Earthenware and glass 4,049,088 4,279,280 
Paper and manufactures thereof.......... 6,574,550 7,234,437 
Railway carriages and trucks (not of 
iron), motor cars, cycles, carts, etc.... 6,500,046 7,851,343 
Miscellaneous €0€€€9€90€6€?€(9006€06099€«€990900097000€9€90909 Ge 23,583,645 25,964,687 
TOCA: oti A ĩ . iediv olco vor .. 165,657,111 185,466,834 
KV. Miscellaneous and Unclassified f.............. 2,483,418 2,918,400 
Grand otaaamꝝsdsͤãsass n ceases . £680,157,527 744.640.631 


exports of merchandise in 1911 and 1912 are 
€hown by classes in the following table: 


Domestic Exports 
1911 1912 


£ 8,573,905 
,023,361 
22,268,918 
3.171.354 


29,037,578 


88,447,354 
452,61 

110,965 

199,068 


8,901,752 


818,580 
2,880,437 


48,730,292 
11,022,536 


7,395,084 
2,819,374 
30,960,678 
5,663,115 
2,037,272 


120,063,355 
37,239,197 


8,125,047 
80,809,362 


— © — «ee oe 


862,222,627 
9,133,563 


£454,119,298 


£ 4,238,880 
1,102,582 
24,725,379 


4.618.567 
82,685,808 


42,584,454 
09,335 
115,068 
323,958 
4,817,642 
415.058 


59,417,453 


48,597,677 
12,284,471 


8,108,878 
4,341,587 
33.158.015 


2,058,818 


122,219,939 
37,773,504 
2,225,739 
14.576.309 
15.722.778 
21,036,390 
5,248,345 
4,973,374 
8,559,317 


9,758,210 
32,357,802 


385,028,315 
10,091,863 
£487,223,439 


* Other than machinery and telegraph and telephone wire. 


Hable to duty. 


f Including parcel-post goods not 


In the table of imports and exports by classes, £15,093,809; IT. Raw materials amd articles 
the exports include only domestic merchandise. mainly unmanufactured, £59,957,708 and £67,- 


Keéxports (that is, exports of foreign and colo- 
nial merchandise), under the same classification 
were as follows in 1911 and 1912 respectively: 
I. Food, drink, and tobacco, £14,311,308 and 


280,032; III. Articles wholly 
factured, £28,344,970 
Miscellaneous and unclassified, £145,150 and 
£168,031; total, £102,759,134 and £111,737,691. 


and  £29,189,219; 


or mainly manu- 
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Leading imports not specified in the table 
were as follows in 1911 and 1912, in thousands 
of pounds sterling: Wheat, 38,910 and 46,455; 
sheep wool, 32,978 and 33,235; butter, 24,601 
and 24,354; unmanufactured rubber, '8,334 and 
21,580; sawn or split fir, 15,147 and 16,463; 
bacon, 14,463 and 14,456; fresh and refrigerated 
beef, 11,134 and 13,674; maize, 10,713 and 
13,593; refined sugar, 14,353 and 13,371; tea, 
12,983 and 13,126; unrefined sugar, 12,233 and 


11,778; broad stuffs (silk), 9306 and 9912; C 


fresh and refrigerated mutton, 9576 and 9699; 
copper (excluding manufactures of), 7840 and 
9203; tin (block, etc.), 8739 and 8970; eggs, 
7968 and 8395; cheese, 7140 and 7415; un- 


dressed leather, 5446 and 6518; oats, 5391 and 
6338; iron ore, 5646 and 6028; wheatmeal and 
flour, 5277 and 5519; dressed leather, 4303 and 
4561. 

Leading domestic exports not specifled in the 
table were as follows in 1911 and 1912, in 
thousands of pounds sterling: Cotton piece 
goods, 90.513 and 91,624 (including white 
bleached 24,171 and 25,964, gray unbleached 


24,355 and 24,618, dyed in the piece 20,479 and . 
20,052); coal, 36,521 and 40,494; cotton yarn, 


15,663 and 16,222; woolen tissues, 13,303 and 
14,124; worsted tissues, 9315 and 9029; textile 
machinery, 6779 and 7043; tin plate, 6843 and 
6833; linen piece goods, 5642 and 6121; woolen 
and worsted yarn, 6477 and 5899; herrings, 4913 
and 5114; pig and puddled iron, 3889 and 4674; 
boots and shoes, 3599 and 4203; sulphate of 
ammonia, 3820 and 3991; cotton thread for 
sewing, 3978 and 3910; linen thread, 2200 and 
2296. 

The following table shows the value of mer- 
chandise consigned from and to foreign countries 
and British possessions, in thousands of pounds 
sterling; imports for consumption, or net im- 
ports, are discriminated from total a 
and domestic exports, or exports of United 
Kingdom produce, from total exports: 


"Total Imports Net Imports 
1911 1912 1911 1912 


From for. c'tries.508,898 658,627 
From Br. poss...171,260 186,013 


— — — 2 — 


455.508 603,174 
121.946 129,800 


Iota! 680,158 744,640 577,398 „632,903 
Total Exports Dom. Exports 
1 912 


1911 1912 
295,275 310.131 
158,844 177,093 


454,119 487,228 


1911 1 
To for'gn c'tries.384,937 407,418 
To Br. possess' n. 171,941 191,543 


Total 556,878 598,961 


è Re&éxports in excess of imports to unknown 
ones were about £55,000 in 1911 and £71,000 
n 1 


Net imports and domestic exports consigned 
Írom and to the principal countries, in thousands 
of pounds sterling: 


mports xports 
1911 1912 1911 1912 

United States...110,782 123,401 27,519 30,066 
Germany ....... 61,278 5,841 39,284 40, 363 
British India.... 34,508 40, 419 52,246 57.626 
Fr ande 3378 40, 108 24,283 25,586 
Argentina ...... 26,205 39, 352 18,602 20,550 
Russia ......... 1,680 38,091 13,512 13,738 
Canada ......... 23,596 25, 694 19,715 23,531 
Australla 26,470 23.787 30,881 34,841 
Belgium 0.014 22,772 11.373 12,193 
Denmark ....... 20,485 21.938 5,478 5,798 
Netherlands. . . 18,168 20,846 13,112 14,282 
Egypt n 6,369 19, 60 10, 300 9,448 
New Zealand... 14,548 16,094 9,809 10, 390 
Spain 12,683 13,557 5.497 6. 88 

Sweden 11,486 12,740 6,347 7,137 
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Imports. 
911 1912 1911 1912 
Switzerland .... 8,175 8,587 3,934 4,036 
Italy 2v wes 6,164 7,425 18,212 14,008 
Austria-Hungary. 6,518 6,622 4,679 4,943 
Norway ........ 5,620 6,270 4,850 5,566 
Du. E. Indies 5,041 6,180 6,460 6,123 
Straits S'ments* 4,704 5,854 5,016 5,911 
Turkey ......... 4,876 5,622 9,463 8,116 
U. of S. Africat 4,883 5,142 20,180 21,421 
Chile 3,505 4,124 6,1 6,15 
Jap ant 2,884 3,419 11,869 12,229 
Rumania ....... „553 8,182 2,7 933 
Hing ñ 3.020 3.176 12,132 10,780 
Pert „534 2,841 392 1,409 
Total, including 
others ...... 577,898 632,903 454,119 487,223 
* Including Federated Malay States. t Imports 


do not include diamonds. f Including Formosa. 

SmrPPING. Total net tonnage entered and 
cleared, with cargo and in ballast (exclusive 
of the coasting trade) : 


tere 8 orelgn ota 

19022 xus 82,182,909 17,287,802 49,470,711 
Ir 40,777,476 28,387,039 69,164.515 
19122 44,291,842 $1,898,774 76, 190, 616 

Cleared 

9333 82,250,174 17,570,500 49,820,674 

11:534 3 . . 11.107.978 28,636,848 69,744,826 
1912 T. o rises 44,374,946 31,89 1.483 76,266,429 


* Exclusive of tonnage for war purposes to and 
from South Africa. ft A large part of the increase 
in 1912 is due to a change in the mode of re- 
cording vessels calling at foreign ports in the 
course of a voyage from one port in the United 
Kingdom to another. 


In 1912, the steam tonnage entered was 74,214,- 
458, cleared 74,325,361; the total tonnage entered 
with cargo was 46, 348.082; cleared, 62,036,529. 
Leading foreign tonnage entered, in thousands, 
in 1911 and 1912 respectively: German, 7012 
and 7761; Norwegian, 4751 and 5524; Dutch, 
2861 and 3027; Swedish, 2657 and 2991; 
French, 1733 and 1888; Spanish, 1426 and 
1516; Belgian, 1702 and 1488. American ton- 
nage entered in 1911 was 220 thousand and in 
1912 798 thousand. In 1911 and 1912, total 
net tonnage arrived in the coasting trade, 62,- 
508,897 and 61,807,618 (British, 58,247,243 and 
57,030,993); departed, 62,096,255 and 61,914,- 
781 (British, 57,905,596 and 57,149,153). Mer- 
chant marine of the United Kingdom (includ- 
ing Jersey, Guernsey, and the Isle of Man). De- 
cember 31, 1912: 12,382 steamers, of 10,992,- 
073 tons net and 18,197,117 gross; 8510 sail, 
of 902,718 tons net and 982,060 gross; total, 
20,892 vessels, of 11,894,791 tons net and 19,- 
179,177 gross, as compared with 21,072 vessels, 
of 11,698,508 tons net and 18,808,459 gross De- 
cember 31, 1911. During the year the number 
of steamers increased 140, and the number of 
sailing vessels decreased 320. 

COMMUNICATIONS. The length of railway 
line open to traffic in the United Kingdom on 
December 31, 1912, was 23,441 miles (13,139 
double track or more, 10,302 single track), 
compared with 23,417 miles of line at the end 
of 1911 and 22,152 at the end of 1902. Length 
of line in England and Wales open to traffic 
December 31, 1912, 16,223 miles (10,855 double 
track or more, 5368 single); Scotland, 3815 
(1603 double or more, 2212 single); Ireland, 
3403 (681 double or more, 2722 single). Total 
paid-up capital of railway companies in the 
United Kingdom December 31, 1912, £1,334,- 
964,000 (£1,324,018,000 December 31, 1911); 
average rate of dividend or interest, 3.52 per 
cent. (3.59); gross receipts, 128, 553, 417 
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(£127,199,570), of which £110,499,654 in Eng- 
land and Wales, £13,508,391 in Scotland, and 
£4,545,372 in Ireland; working expenditure, 
£81,224,343 (£78,617,824), of which £70,499,876 
in England and Wales, £7,882,512 in Scotland, 
and £2,841,955 in Ireland; net receipts, £47,- 
329,074 (£48,581,746) ; proportion of working 
expenditure to gross receipts, 63 (62). 

ring the year the principal railway con- 
struction in the United Kingdom was in the 
development and reconstruction of lines at, or 
in the neighborhood of, the terminals in the 
great cities. In London particularly the work 
was designed to facilitate interchange arrange- 
ments and communication between suburb and 
suburb. For example, the District Railway 
Company was making extensive alterations at 
Earl's Court Junction so as to avoid the cross- 
ing of trains bound for Hammersmith and 
Putney on the level and beyond and vice versa, 
so that 100 trains an hour could be handled at 
this junction. At the Charing Cross station 
reconstruction was also in progress to facili- 
tate the interchange with the Charing Cross 
and Hampstead and Bakerloo lines, while at 
Cannon Street station reconstruction was also 
in progress. The 1 Cross and Hampstead 
Railway was forming a loop under the Thames 
and the Bakerloo extension to Paddington was 
open on December 1, this line being in process 
of extension to Queen's Park station to make an 
open-air junction with the London and North- 
western. The City and South London Line was 
being connected by subways with the Charin 
Cross and Hampstead Railway at Euston, an 
the Great Northern and City Railway was ac- 
quired by the Metropolitan Railway with the 
result that several important improvements 
were being undertaken, as well as important re- 
construction of the Baker Street junction. The 
extension of the Central London to the Great 
Western Railway at Ealing was another link to 
afford extra facilities to the western suburbs, 
while the District Railway completed a 5 - 
mile line to Sutton, with new stations at Mer- 
ton and Morden. The London and Northwestern 
opened a new line to High Street, Watford, 
which involves the widening of the Brondes- 
bury Viaduct and a new double-track tunnel 
through Primrose Hill, in addition to recon- 
struction at Euston. During the year the elec- 
trification of the suburban system of the London 
and Southwestern was started and a number of 
lines were continuing electrification for handling 
the suburban traffic. Barring the metropoli- 
tan district, railway progress was not marked 
in 1913. Station or terminal improvements 
were in progress at Birmingham and at Stirling 
station in Scotland and Letchworth, on the 
Great Northern. The widening of the Great 
Central between Wrawley Junction and Brock- 
erby, a distance of 5½ miles involving recon- 
struction of bridges and stations, made progress, 
while the Southeastern and Chatham Railway 
was extending its Dover station. The loop 
built on the London and Northwestern Railway, 
northeast of Coventry, was being extended and 
the list of other smaller extensions and con- 
nections included, according to the London En- 
gineer, the Swaledale Light Railway, the 
Elstenham-Thaxted branch of the Great East- 
ern Railway, the Derwent Valley, the Cuffley 
and Stevenage, with a long tunnel, the Little 
Callerton at Newcastle, the Mansfield Railway, 
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the Kirkstead and Little Steeping connecting 
the Boston and Grimsby, and Boston and Lin- 
coln lines; the Newcastle-Pontland; and the 
extension of the Southeastern Railway from 
Margate to Cliftonville. 

Length of tramway and light railway line 
open at the end of 1912, 2642 miles (2597 at 
end of 1911 and 1484 at end of 1902), of which 
2172 in England and Wales, 305 in Scotland, 
and 165 in Ireland; paid-up capital, £76,062,- 
966; gross receipts, £14,726,068; working ex- 
penses, £8,924,420; net receipts, £5,801,648. 

Length of state telegraph and telephone lines 
March 31, 1912, 62,095, exclusive of the lines 
transferred by the National Telephone Com- 
pany, figures for which are not available. 

Length of state telegraph and telephone lines 
March 31, 1911, 61,296 miles; March 31, 1912, 
62,095, exclusive of the lines transferred during 
the year by the National Telephone Company, 
figures for which are not available. The length 
of wire transferred by the company, however, 
has been reported, the total length of state 
telegraph and telephone wire on March 31, 
1912, being 2,610,656 miles, compared with 
1,239,095 miles March 1, 1911. Postal tele- 
graph offices in 1912, 11,561 (11,451 in 1911); 
railway, etc., telegraph offices, 2452 (2449); 
telephones, 701,125 (121,730). Post offices, 
March 31, 1912, 24,387; letters delivered in the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1913, in millions, 
3298.3; newspapers and halfpenny packets, 
1281.3; post cards, 899. 

FINANCE. The unit of value is the pound 
sterling, worth $4.86656. For years ended 
March 31, the following table shows budget 
estimates of revenue, actual receipts into the 
exchequer, and the excess (+) or deficiency 
(—) of the actual as compared with the esti- 
mated amounts: 


Estimates Receipts Difference 
1903. 0 6 „ „ „ 0 4161. 894, 000 4161. 319,071 — 574,929 
1908... 152,835,000 156,537,690 -+ 3,702,690 
1910... s. 162,590,000 131,696,456 —30, 893.544 
191111 199,791,000 203, 850,588 4,059,588 
191222 181,621,000 185,090,286 3,469,286 
19133 187,189,000 188,801,999 1,612,999 


* Including arrears of 1909-10. 


For years ended March 31, the following table 
shows budget and supplementary estimates of 
expenditure, actual issues out of the exchequer 
chargeable against revenue, and the surplus 
(+) or deficit (—) of actual receipts (shown 
in foregoing table) as compared with actual 
expenditure: 


Estimates Issues Surp. or Def. 
1903..... ..£195,138,828 —£194,251,081 —£32,932,010 
1908... .. 6:0 153,444,231 151,812,094 ＋ 4,725,596 
1910 163,171,000 157,944,611 N +- 6,606,766 
1911....... 174,129,000 171,995,667 diui 
1912.55... $5 181,839,000 178,545,100 6,545,186 
1913....... 191,556,000 188,621,930 180,069 


In the years ended March 31, 1912 and 1913, 
revenue (exchequer receipts) was derived as fol- 
lows: Customs, £33,649,000 and £33,485,000; ex- 
cise, £38.380.000 and £38,000,000; estate, etc., 
duties, £25,392,000 and £25,248,000; stamps (ex- 
clusive of fee and patent stamps), £9.454,000 
and £10,059,000; land tax, £750,000 and £700,- 
000; house duty, £2,130,000 and £2,000,000; 
property and income tax, £44,804,000 and £44,- 
806,000; land value duties, £481,000 and £155,- 
000 (total from these sources, £155,040,000 and 
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£154,753,000) ; post office services (including tele- 
graphs and telephones), £25,700,000 and £29,- 
175,000; crown lands, £530,000 and £530,000; 
receipts from Suez Canal shares and sundry 
loans, £1,281,497 and £1,418,900; fee and patent 
stamps, £1,031,000 and £1.066,000; receipts by 
civil departments, £1,507,789 and £1,589,099; 
total, £185,090,286 and £188,801,999. 

Expenditure (exchequer issues) chargeable 
against revenue in the years ended March 31, 
1912 and 1913, was as follows: 


1912 1918 
I Consolidated Fund 
Services: 
National debt serv- 
PB. o rs C £24,500,000 £24,500,000 
(Interest of funded 

debt) )) 94.447.706 94.620.302 
(Now sinking fund)..( 4,447,706 4,620,303) 

oad improvement 

fund, etc.......... 1,709,859 1,172,205 
Local taxation ac- 

counts, etc......... 9,636,399 9,653,299 
Civil list............. 470,000 470,000 
Annuities and pen- 

sions ............. $17,745 $20,883 
Salaries and allow- 

ANCES ......ccccece 56,572 56,468 
Courts of justice.... 523,000 523,450 
Miscellaneous ....... 325,525 $21,625 

Total... vss 37,539,100 — 37,017,930 
II. Supply Services: 
Army (including ord- 
28,071,000 


nance factories)... 27,649,000 
42,858,000 44, 365.000 

. . . 46,001,000 51.944, 000 

Education) ......... (18,983,000) (19,531,000) 
ustoms and excise. 2,297,000 2,324,000 
Inland revenue....... 1,654,000 1,876,000 


2 6 „6 „ „„ „„ „„ „ „6 66 „„ „60 


Post- office services.. 20,547,000 23,024,000 
Totallllnsnsnln 141,006,000 151,604,000 


Grand total........ 178,645,100 188,621,930 


In the foregoing table, the figures for interest 
of funded debt and for new sinking fund are 
included in national debt services; the figurues 
for education are included in civil services. 

The nominal amount of the funded debt on 
March 31, 1913, was £593,453,857; estimated 
capital liability in respect of terminable annu- 
ities, £31,519,908; unfunded debt, £36,500,000 


‘(including treasury bills to the amount of £5,- 


000,000, temporarily paid off, but renewable un- 
der the revenue act of 1906); total “ dead- 
weight" debt, £661,473,765. As compared with 
the latter figure, the total dead-weight debt 
on March 31, 1912, was £674,744,481; in 1908, 
£711,475,865; in 1903, £770,778,762; in 1900, 
£628,030,653. In addition to the dead-weight 
debt there were on March 31, 1913, capital lia- 
bilities in respect to sums borrowed under vari- 
ous acts amounting to £54,814,656; the gross 
debt,-therefore, in 1913, was £716,288,421. The 
year before, on March 31, the gross debt was 
£724,806,428; in 1908, £762,326,051; in 1903, 
£798,349,190; in 1900, £638,919,932. The total 
debt services in the fiscal year 1913 were £24,- 
500,000 (interest of funded debt, £15,000,752, 
interest of unfunded debt, £1,171,863, terminable 
annuities, £3,540,175, management of the debt, 
£166,907, new sinking fund, £4,620,303). The 
assets on March 31, 1913, were as follows: Es- 
timated market value of Suez Canal shares, 
£39,015,000; other estimated assets, £3,707,733; 
exchequer balances at the Bank of England and 
the Bank of Ireland, £6,329,160; total, £49,051,- 
893. 

ABMY. During the year 1913 there was prog- 
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ress toward realizing the scheme of organi- 
zation and developing the defense forces of the 
various colonies. While there was a propaganda 
in favor of compulsory service, and the president 
of the National Service League, Lord Roberts, 
had made speeches in support of such a move- 
ment, this was counteracted by the activities 
of the voluntary service committee, which up- 
held the present system of recruiting the army. 
The secretary of state for war, Col. J. E. B. 
Seely, D. S. O., defined the attitude of the gov- 
ernment on this question when he stated, on 
May 29, 1913, that: “ His majesty's government 
have no intention whatever of adopting a sys- 
tem of compulsory service for fighting units. 
Far from abandoning the voluntary principles, 
they intend to foster, encourage, and extend it 
by every means in their power." 

On September 1, 1913, a military aeronautics 
branch was formea under Brig.-Gen. D. Hen- 
derson, C. B., while, during the summer, the 
army maneuvres were held in the South Mid- 
lands. Field Marshal Sir J. D. P. French, G. 
C. B., chief of the imperial general staff, com- 
manded two armies each of two divisions and 
army troops, in a campaign against a skeleton 
enemy under Maj.-Gen. C. Monro, the object being 
to train the staffs and administrative services in 
the handling and movement of large units. In 
these maneuvres detachments of the territorial 
forces participated. A four-company organiza- 
tion in battalions was provided for the foot 


guards and the infantry of the line during the 


year. Late in the year there was an increase in 
ay and more liberal provision was made for 
issuing commissions to non-commissioned offi- 
cers and men rising from the ranks. Mili- 
tary opinion was more favorable towards 
the territorial force in 1913 than in previous 
years, despite the fact that the numbers had fal- 
len off from the previous year, but, at the same 
time, the number of men whose service had ex- 
pired was diminishing and increased numbers 
were attending camp or field exercises. 

The organization of the British army is in 
two lines, & regular army, with its reserve and 
special reserve, and a territorial force con- 
stituted out of the yeomanry and the former 
volunteers The reguluar army, or first line, 
has as its object the supply of garrisons and 
field forces for India, Egypt, South Africa, and 
other foreign districts, and the maintaining of 
home battalions to supply defense for the troops 
abroad and to furnish expeditionary forces to 
be completed to war strength by the reserve, 
it being the function of the special reserve to 
make good the wastage of war. The territorial 
force, or second line, is designed for home de- 
fense without obligation to serve abroad, but 
with the hope that individuals, or units, might 
volunteer for foreign service at need, and to 
that end officers and men of this force register 
in times of peace for “ imperial service” in war, 
there being on October 1, 1912, in addition to 
several complete organizations, 20.678 officers 
and men who had so registered and were con- 
sequently available for such service. 

The number of officers and men on the regi- 
mental establishments of the British army, 
army reserve, special reserve, and territorial 
force, including all ranks, is shown in the ac- 
companying table on the following page, from 
the British army estimates for the years 1913- 
1914. 
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BRITISH ARMY 
ESTABLISHMENTS AND EFrECTIVES 


Effec- 
Establishments *  tives 
1913-14 1912-13 Jan. 1, 
Regular forces (regimen- 1913 
tal), home and colonial 
(including regular es- 
tablishment of special 
reserve) 167,868 168,282 161,251 
Colonial and native In- 
dian corps ............ 8,765 8,871 8,694 
Army reserve ....... .. 145,000 139,000 141,898 
Special reserves (exclud- 
ing regular establish- 
men! 8.714 89,913 61,048 
Militia, U. K.f 2 2 6 „„ „„ „ „„ „„ „„ 2 seso 2 6 „ „ o 636 
Militia, reserve division. 90 150 94 
Militia, Channel Islands. 3,166 8,166 12,928 
Militia, Malta and Ber- 
muda, and Bermuda 
volunteers ............ 2,894 2,894 2,110 
Territorial force......... 815,438 316,307 265,867 
Isle of Man volunteers.. 126 126 11 
Officers' training corps 
(officers and perma- 
nent staff)............. ,009 1,008 191 
Total home and colo- 
nial establishments..7238,160 729,717 647,092 
Regular forces (regimen- 
tal) on Indian estab- 
lishment ............ 75,897 75,886 77,097 
TOU! i. RS 799,057 805.603 724,189 


* Exclusive of number voted to cover regi- 
i f Forces dying out. t Octo- 
r 1. 


The organization of the British regular army 
in 1913, considered by arms was as follows: 
Cavalry, 31 regiments, divided into three house- 
hold cavalry, seven of dragoon guards, three 
of dragoons, six of lancers, and twelve of hus- 
sars. There were maintained five cavalry de- 
pots with a sixth in course of establishment 
to train the recruits to post and draft for regi- 
ments and to take care of matters connected 
with the reserve and mobilization. The various 
regiments were also connected in pairs and the 
regimental establishment consisted of 694 men 
and 554 horses, plus 83 horses boarded out. 
a number that was to be increased to 120. The 
colonial peace establishment was 590 men and 
472 horses, while the Indian establishment was 
624 men with about 605 horses. The war es- 
tablishment in the field was for home and col- 
onies, 534 men and 568 horses, and for India, 
478 men and 508 horses. 

During the year there was a recasting of 
the field artillery organizations at home due 
to the return from South Africa of a number of 
units that had been in colonial service. The 
result was to increase the peace establishment 
of the expeditionary force batteries and turn 
over a part of the ammunition service in time 
of war to the mechanical transport division 
of the army service corps. It was decided that 
the field and howitzer batteries for the expedi- 
tionary force should have a peace establishment 
of 158 men and 75 horses, and by transforming 
three horse artillery batteries into field bat- 
teries and using three batteries from South 
Africa there would be 15 service batteries at 
home above the expeditionary force batteries, 
a number which would be increased to 18 when 
the remainder of the field artillery in South 
Africa returned to England. The total num- 
ber of service batteries and companies at home 
and abroad is 25 horse, 135 field, 9 mountain, 
98 garrison companies, including 12 heavy bat- 
terias. 
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The infantry in the British army consisted 
of four regiments in the brigade of guards, com- 
prising nine battalions, 67 regiments of infantry 
of the line, and two rifle regiments with a total 
of 148 battalions. The normal composition of 
a line regiment was two battalions, but during 
the year it was decided to establish four bat- 
talions of each regiment and measures were 
taken to that effect. 


Exclusive of the Indian army, there were 
85 troops, companies, and other formations of 
engineers for field bridging, searchlight, rail- 
way, survey, and similar duties. A new army 
signal service was formed, composed of royal 
engineer wireless and telegraph men, and in- 
fantry and cavalry signalers. The Army Serv- 
ice Corps was organized in 80 companies, in- 
cluding 56 for horse transport, 15 for me- 


5 chanical transport, five supply and four re- 


mount companies. 


The United Kingdom was divided into six 
commands designated as follows: I. Aldershot; 
II. Southern; III. Eastern; IV. Irish; V. Scot- 
tish; VI. Northern. The Aldershot command is 
not territorial, being held in immediate readi- 
ness for foreign service, but the others are sub- 
divided into districts for the management of 
infantry recruiting, recruit depots, mobilization, 
ete. London forms an independent district 
apart from commands. Excluding India, the 
prc pel commands abroad are Gibraltar, 

alta, Egypt, and South Africa, in addition 
to the supreme command of the inspector-gen- 
eral of over-sea forces, Sir Jan Hamilton, G. C. 
B., in 1913. The expeditionary force referred 
to consisted of six divisions, one cavalry divi- 
sion, and technical administrative troops, which 
would supply a complete army estimated at 5660 
Officers and 162,000 non-commissioned officers 
dim or the largest over-sea army in the 
world. 


The regular establishments showing the num- 
ber of all ranks, including India, with the cor- 
responding figures for 1912 and 1913, are given 
in the accompanying table: 


THe ESTABLISHMENT OF THE REGULAR ARMY 
INCLUDING INDIA 


1913-14 1912-13 
Cavalry ..... 3 N ? a Sus 2910 30070 
orse an eld. 9. ; 
R. artillery | Borse and feld... . 18.584 18.738 
Royal engineers 10,230 10,197 
Royal flying corps. 100b ...... 
Infantry pisses eis s ier 149,507 149,721 
Army service corps. 6,46 6,687 
Royal army medical corps....... 4,181 4,951 
Colonial and native Indian corps 
in imperial pay.............ee* 8,765 8,871 
Departmental corps 3,563 8,534 
Additional numbers 1,000 3,800 
Total a2: 2) 4 yc ENSURE EEG 253,530 256,849 


* Voted to cover regimental fluctuations from 
time to time. e 


In addition are permanent staff and the ter- 
ritorial force, staff and departments, and mis- 
cellaneous establishments. 

The British army reserve was divided into 
three sections, section A consisting of reservists 
who would join the colors, if required, without 
a general mobilization, and, therefore, are avail- 
able for special expeditionary purposes; sections 
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B and C are the ordinary reserve, including 
those who had enlisted for short service and had 
been discharged from their active duties. Sec- 
tion D consisted of men who, after completing 
the 12 years of their original engagement, re- 
engaged in the reserve for a further four years. 
The strength of the army reserve on October 
1, 1912, was as follows: 


ota 

Cavalry ... ee 8 7,453 2,983 10, 436 
Horse and field artil- 

lery «ost m8 674 13,584 3,882 18,140 
Garrison artillery.... .... 6,62 213 584 
Engineers ........... 424 4,413 702 5,53 
Infantt : 4,217 63,092 17.706 85,015 
Various 453 11,059 1,698 13,305 

Total. 42:1. us 5,768 106,230 27,079 189,077 


The Territorial Force. During 1913 prog- 
ress was made with the organization and re- 
cruitment of the territorial force, including the 
various branches and schemes for education 
and recruitment. This is truly a national 
movement and its success depends in large 
measure upon the participation of the 
general public and the interest of the citi- 
zens. The strength, on April 1, 1913, was 
9299 officers and 244,510 other ranks. Dur- 
ing the 12 months 64 recruits, and 692 men 
rejoining the previous service, became mem- 
bers of the force and, as only 40,259 men would 
become time-expired in 1913-1914, as against 
114,021 in 1912-1913, an annual recruit contin- 
gent of 65,000 was anticipated. In 1912, 6l 
per cent. of the force attended camp for the full 
fifteen days and 26 per cent. for the legal 
minimum of eight days, or other period less 
than 15 days. The camp attendance of the en- 
rolled members of the force, 88 per cent., elicited 
favorable commendation from continental offi- 
cers. The territorial force on October 1, 1912, 
was as follows: 


Establishment Strength 
26,111 2 


Teomanr g ; 4,607 
Royal horse and field artillery 34,118 29,20 
Royal garrison artillery...... 11,899 9,305 
Royal engineers.............. 14,683 12,789 
Infantry i ld e e ean c 202,372 165,300 
Army service corps.......... 8,93 7,36 
Nals 2 «cr eres 15,283 12,867 
313,298 261,433 


Officers of officers’ training 
corps and unattached list 
available on mobilization. 


"———— 313,298 


1,037 


— —— 


262,470 


The national service was also being developed 
in 1913 by securing the registry of men avail- 
able for military service or other work in con- 
nection with the army. 

See also MILITARY PROGRESS. 

Navy. Number and displacement of warships 
(including colonial vessels) of 1500 or more 
tons, and of torpedo craft of 50 or more tons, 
built and building, December 1, 1913: Dread- 
noughts (battleships having a main battery of 
all big guns, that is, 11 or more inches in cali- 
bre): built, 18, of 353,350 tons; building, 14, 
of 367,500 tons. Predreadnoughts (battleships 
of about 10,000 or more tons, whose main bat- 
teries are of more than one calibre): built, 40, 
of 589,385 tons; building, none. Coast-defense 
vessels (smaller battleships and monitors): none 
built or building. Battle cruisers (armored 
cruisers having guns of largest calibre in main 
battery and capable of taking their place in line 
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of battle with.the battleships): built, 9, of 187,- 
800 tons; building, 1, of 28,500 tons. Armored 
cruisers: built, 34, of 406,800 tons. Cruisers 
(unarmored warships of 1500 or more tons): 
built, 72, of 371,715 tons; building, 20, of 79,- 
320 tons. Torpedo-boat destroyers: built, 143, 
of 104,985 tons; building, 44, of 42,865 tons. 
Torpedo boats: built, 49, of 11,488 tons; build- 
ing, none. Submarines: built, 72, of 27,188 
tons; building, 22, of 20,395 tons. Total ton- 
nage: built, 2,052,711, building, 538,580. Ex- 
cluded from the foregoing: Ships over 20 years 
old from date of launch unless reconstructed 
and rearmed within five years; torpedo craft 
over 15 years old; transports, colliers, repair 
ships, torpedo depot ships, and other auxiliaries; 
vessels not actually begun or ordered although 
authorized. The United Kingdom is first among 
the nations in amount of warship tonnage both 
built and building. 

Officers and men in 1913, 145,553, including 3 
admirals of the fleet, 12 admirals, 22 vice-ad- 
mirals, 56 rear-admirals, 683 captains and com- 
manders, and 2414 other line officers. 

Dreadnoughts recently added to the British 
fleet are King George V., commissioned No- 
vember 16, 1912; Conqueror, November 23, 1912; 
Centurion, May 22, 1913; Audacious, October 21, 
1913; Ajar, October 31, 1913. The principal 
characteristics of the King George V. are: Dis- 
placement, 24,000 tons; length between perpen- 
diculars, 555 feet; beam, 89 feet; draft, 27.5 
feet; designed speed, 21 knots; battery, 10 13.5- 
inch guns and 24 4-inch guns; torpedo tubes, 3; 
maximum thickness of armor belt, 12 inches. 
The battle cruiser Princess Royal was commis- 
sioned November 14, 1912. The principal char- 
acteristics of this ship are: Displacement, 26,- 
350 tons; length between perpendiculars, 660 
feet; beam, 88.5 feet; draft, 27.5 feet; designed 
speed, 29 knots; battery, 8 13.5-inch guns and 16 
4-inch guns; torpedo tubes, 2; maximum thick- 
ness of armor belt, 9 inches. The battle cruiser 


2 New Zealand was commissioned November 19, 


1912, and the battle cruiser Queen Mary, Sep- 
tember 4, 1913. The light cruisers Chatham, 


$ Southampton, and Dublin were commissioned 


respectively December 3, 1912, and February 25 
and March 11, 1913; the light cruisers Active 
and Fearless were commissioned respectively 
April 2 and October 14, 1913. 

The fourteen dreadnoughts under construction 
in the autumn of 1913 are: The Iron Duke 
(building at Portsmouth), to be completed Jan- 
uary, 1914; the Marlborough (Devonport), Jan- 
uary, 1914; the Emperor of India (Barrow), 
May, 1914; the Benbow (Dalmuir). May, 1914 
—these ships have each a displacement of 25,000 
tons and a main battery of 10 13.5-inch guns, 
and will use both coal and oil as fuel; the Queen 
Elizabeth (Portsmouth), October, 1914; the 
Warspite (Devonport), October, 1914; the Va- 
liant (Clydebank), March, 1915; the Barham 
(Govan), March, 1915—these four ships have 
each a displacement of 27,600 tons and a main 
battery of 8 15-inch guns, and will use only oil 
as fuel; the Malaya (Elswick), September, 1915 
—this vessel, of the same class as the Queen 
Elizabeth, was offered to the imperial navy by 
the council of the Federated Malay States in 
November, 1912; the Royal Sovereign (Ports- 
mouth), the Royal Oak (Devonport), the Ramil- 
lies (Dalmuir), the Revenge (Barrow), and the 
Resolution (Jarrow), to be completed in Janu- 
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ary, 1916—these five ships, it is reported, will 
revert to coal for fuel. The battle cruiser build- 
ing in 1913 was the Tiger (Clydebank), to de 
completed May, 1914. 

See also BATTLESHIPS, England; and NAVAL 
PROGRESS, 

GOVERNMENT. The legislative power rests with 
the Parliament, consisting of tne House of 
Lords and the House of Commons. In 1913 the 
peers entitled to sit in the House of Lords (in- 
cluding the lords spiritual and temporal and 
three royal princes) numbered 638. The gen- 
eral election of December, 1910, returned 670 
members of the Commons to the second Parlia- 
ment of George V., which convened January 31, 
1911. England has 465 members in the Com- 
mons, Wales 30, Scotland 72, and Ireland 103. 
Party representation in November, 1913, was as 
follows: Liberals, 264; Laborites, 39; Nation- 
alists, 76; Independent Nationalists, 8; Union- 
ists (opposition), 283; total, 670. 

The executive authority is vested in the king, 
acting through his ministers. The king in 1913 
was George V. (born June 3, 1865), who, as sec- 
ond (but only surviving) son, succeeded Edward 
VII. May 6, 1910. Heir-apparent, Edward, born 
June 23, 1894, and created Prince of Wales June 
23, 1910. 

The ministers hold office during the pleasure 
of the king or while the cabinet possesses a ma- 
jority in the House of Commons. In 1913, the 
ministry was that of Mr. Asquith (Liberal), 
which was formed April 8, 1908. Those of the 
ministers who constitute the cabinet were as fol- 
lows at the end of 1913: Prime minister and 
first lord of the treasury, Herbert Henry As- 
quith (appointed by the king April, 1908) ; lord 
high chancellor, Viscount Haldane (1912); lord 
president of the council, Viscount Morley of 
Blackburn (1910); lord privy seal, Marquis of 
Crewe (1908-11 and from 1912); first lord of 
the admiralty, Winston Spencer Churchill 
(1911). Secretaries of state: for home affairs, 
Reginald McKenna (1911); foreign affairs, Sir 
Edward Grey (1905); the colonies, Lewis Ver- 
non Harcourt (1910); war, Col. John E. B. 
Seely (1912); India, Marquis of Crewe (1910). 
Chancellor of the exchequer, David Lloyd-George 
(1908); secretary for Scotland, Thomas Me- 
Kinnon Wood (1912); chief secretary of the 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, Augustine Birrell 
(1907) ; postmaster-general, Herbert Louis Sam- 
uel (1910). Presidents of committees of the 
council: Board of trade, Sydney Charles Bux- 
ton (1910); local government board, John 
Burns (1905); board of agriculture, Walter 
Runciman (1911); board of education, Joseph 
Albert Pease (1911). Chancellor of the duchy 
of Lancaster, Charles Edward Henry Hobhouse 
(1911) ; first commissioner of works, Earl Beau- 
champ (1910); attorney-general, Sir John Allse- 
brook Simon (1913). There are various other 
ministers besides the foregoing, but they are not 
members of the cabinet. ' 


HISTORY. 


THE GENERAL PorrricaAn SrrUATION. It is a 
remarkable circumstance that despite the urgent 
domestic problems confronting Great Britain, 
British politics should revolve about Ireland: 
that the Asquith ministry should be most viru- 
lently assailed, not for its attack on the House 
of Lords, not for its benefactions to labor, not 
for its projected land reform, but for its simple 
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determination to give Ireland a measure of self- 
government. The year 1913 exhibited a strange 
spectacle. With all their love of law and order, 
the Conservatives condoned and openly sup- 
ported the revolutionary propaganda of the Ul- 
ster Unionists, whose avowed intention was to 
involve Ireland in a disastrous and bloody civil 
war rather than accede to the demand which the 
majority of the Irish people have so persistently 
and hitherto vainly made for home rule. In 
the face of threatened bloodshed, the ministry 
pressed its home rule bill, twice approved by the 
House of Commons and twice rejected by the 
Lords. If once more the Commons pass the bill, 
it will become law under the Parliament act of 
1911, and the vexatious Irish problem will be 
eliminated from British politics. No words could 
be found adequately to express the Conservative 
repugnance to the ruthlessness of the majority 
in the House of Commons. The Liberal-Labor- 
Nationalist coalition, it seemed, was determined 
to utilize tbe Parliament act to the full, and 
would not be interrupted by demands for a gen- 
eral election. The government’s Scottish reform 
bill had been forced upon the Lords after one 
rejection; its Welsh Church bill would be passed 
next session. The Opposition, unable to agree 
on a tariff policy, or on a definite land policy, 
or on a solution of the Irish question, contented 
itself with attacking government measures, de- 
nouncing the electoral reform bill as a vote-get- 
ting partisan measure, threatening civil war in 
Ulster, and asking why the House of Lords was 
not at once reformed. The Unionists found 
much to criticise in the army and navy. But 
the most damaging attacks of all were directed 
at the person honor rather than at the poli- 
cies of the ministers. A rumor had gotten abroad 
that the chancellor of the exchequer and two 
other members of the government had wrongly 
speculated in Marconi stocks; and although pro- 
tracted investigations cleared the ministers of 
guilt, the Unionist press kept the scandal alive 
as a most effective weapon against the ministry. 
Meanwhile no little trouble was being caused by 
the violent tactics of the militant suffragists 
and by the outbreak of numerous strikes, of 
which that led by James Larkin at Dublin was 
the most notable. A difficult question arose. 
Should the government arrest James Larkin or 
Mrs. Pankhurst for inciting to violence, and let 
5 Edward Carson, the Ulster Unionist, go 
ree? 


THe Home Rute Bur. The government of 
Treland bill, familiarly known as the home rule 
bill, was introduced by Mr. Asquith on April 11, 
1912, and carried through two readings in that 
year. Of its provisions, fully discussed in the 
YEAR Book of 1912, it is necessary to recall sim- 
ply that the bill would establish a bicameral 
Trish legislature with limited powers; that the 
imperial Parliament, in which Ireland would 
still be represented, would continue to control 
foreign relations, foreign commerce, and many 
other matters; and that provision was made for 
the imposition of taxes by the Irish Parliament 
and the gradual reduction of the financial 
support given Ireland by the imperial govern- 
ment. One important amendment had been in- 
corporated in the bill, namely, the provision that 
after five years the members of the Irish Senate 
should be elected by proportional representation. 
After the Christmas holidays the British House 
of Commons proceeded to discuss the report 
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stage of the home rule bill. In accordance with 
the schedule mapped out in the preceding Octo- 
ber, the government allotted seven days to this 
stage, notwithstanding Mr. Bonar Law’s con- 
tention that the discussion was being unduly 
abbreviated, and that only 212 of the 1646 lines 
of the bill had been discussed in committee. On 
January 1, Sir Edward Carson, the leader of the 
Ulster Unionist agitators, spoke eloquently and 
earnestly in favor of an amendment to exclude 
“the province of Ulster" from the home rule 
bill. Mr. Asquith and Mr. Churchill saw in the 
amendment merely an attempt to wreck the 
whole bill, and the former went on to say that 
even in the province of Ulster there were seven 
Roman Catholic home-rulers to every nine Prot- 
estants. The Protestant minority might find 
home rule distasteful, but never oppressive; for 
every safeguard would be prepared in the inter- 
ests of the minority. Sir Edward Carson had 
asked “and has the House now made up its mind 
.. . to drive them (the Ulster Unionists) out 
of the constitution under which they are willing 
to remain, and to compel them to live under a 
constitution which they abhor, and which is 
loathsome to them?” In reply, Mr. Redmond 
(Irish Nationalist), asked, “ Will you, if this 
bill fails, by force coerce the rest of Ireland to 
continue to live under a system of rule estab- 
lished at the Union, and which they loathe, and 
ever loathed from that day to this?” The 
amendment to exclude Ulster was rejected by 
294 votes to 197. But in the interest of the 
Protestants of Ireland, new provinces were 
added. The properties and privileges of univer- 
sities (Dublin, Trinity College, Queen’s) were 
not to be diminished without their consent. An 
amendment to clause 3 made it still more im- 
possible for the Irish Parliament to expropriate 
Protestant religious bodies. A Liberal amend- 
ment to clause 9 on elections to the Irish House 
of Commons provided that “in any constituency 
which returns three or more members the elec- 
tions shall be held on the principal of propor- 
tional representation, and each elector shall have 
one transferable vote.” This was expected to 
ive the Unionists two more members. In the 
debate on the third reading, the question of the 
coercion or the exclusion of Ulster was again 
brought up. Mr. Bonar Law believed that Ulster 
would prefer civil war, or government by “a 
foreign country" to home rule. The exclusion 
of Ulster was demanded, not as the basis for a 
compromise, but as an alternative to bloodshed. 
The Liberals, however, unwilling to present their 
Nationalist allies with a “mutilated Ireland,” 
and confident that with their rights properly 
safeguarded few Ulstermen would rebel against 
home rule, proceeded to pass the third reading 
by a vote of 367 to 257 on January 16. 

The home rule bill was then presented for the 
disapproval of the Lords. Its reiection was a 
foregone conclusion, even before the four nights 
of debate; nevertheless the government offered 
to consider “ any method by which, without alto- 
gether destroying its substance, it can be made 
less alarming to its most bitter opponente.” The 
bill was rejected on January 30 by a vote of 
326 to 69. : 

Under the Parliament act, the home rule bill 
must be passed over the veto of the Lords three 
times in three successive sessions. Mr. Asquith 
proposed to use this procedure for enacting into 
law not only the home rule bill, but the Scottish 
temperance bill and the Welsh disestablishment 
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bill as well, both of which were passed by the 
Commons before adjournment (February 14) 
and rejected by the Lords. Consequently all 
three were reintroduced in the summer session, 
which began on March 10. At present we shall 
follow only the home rule bill. The formal first 
reading took place May 7. In the debate on sec- 
ond reading, Sir Edward Carson declared that 
“the whole force of the whole Conservative and 
Unionist party ” would support Ulster in armed 
resistance. He was supported by Mr. Bonar 
Law, who reproached the government for com- 
pelling the whole Unionist party to endorse the 
attitude of Ulster. By way of reply, the gov- 
ernment repeated its offer to adopt any pro- 
vision for the safety of Ulster’s interests, and 
reproached the Opposition in turn for suggest- 
ing no plan by which the Irish problem could be 
solved. Mr. Redmond, towards the end of the 
debate, made a clear-cut statement of the Na- 
tionalist position: "Ireland to-day is full of 
hope and expectation. Beware how you dash 
that hope to the ground. Rebellion is threat- 
ened. Rebellion is justified in high quarters. 
The rebellion of & portion of the population of 
four counties, because they disapprove of the 
act of the imperial Parliament before any wrong 
has been done, and before any oppression has 
been attempted, would be a crime and a calam- 
ity. Rebellion by over three-fourths of the peo- 
ple of a country distracted, tortured, and be- 
trayed, deprived of the rights of freemen, and 
condemned to & barren policy of coercion, would 
be too horrible a thing to contemplate; and it 
is because this is so that I rejoice with all my 
heart to believe and to know that the future of 
this bill is safe, and that the future of Ireland 
is assured.” The bill passed second reading in 
the Commons on June 10 by a majority of 98. 
In the committee stage there would ordinarily 
have been numerous obstructionist amendments; 
but inasmuch as a bill sent up to the House of 
Lords for a second time under the Parliament 
act may not be amended, the committee of the 
whole reported the bill without alteration. It 
may be noted that it is possible for the Com- 
mons to make suggestions which they invite the 
Lords to incorporate in the bill; in connection 
with the home rule bill no suggestions were 
made, and the bill as read a third time on July 
17 was unaltered. When it came up before the 
Lords again, Lord Loreburn urged them care- 
fully to discuse the details of the measure in a 
spirit of frankness and conciliation; but the 
Lords refused a second reading to the bill, and 
on July 15, by 302 votes to 64, adopted Lord 
Lansdowne’s reasoned amendment “that this 
House declines to proceed with the consideration 
of the bill until it has been submitted to the 
judgment of the country.” 


An appeal to “the judgment of the country“ 
had been demanded again and again by Unionist 
oratore. On January I, in response to the chal- 
lenge of Mr. Asquith, Mr. Bonar Law had prom- 
ised that if the home rule bill were submitted 
as a clear issue to the judgment of the country, 
and vindicated, he would “not in any way, 
shape, or form encourage the resistanec of Ul- 
ster.” This would not avert civil war, however, 
and the Unionists freely acknowledged that men 
who had signed the covenant would not meekly 
submit to the verdict of the people of Great 
Britain. In demanding a general election the 
Opposition was not trying to avert civil war, 
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but in effect asking the government to make 
sure of the popular decision. Inasmuch as the 
electors might be influenced by the threats of 
the covenanters, it was felt that the decision 
would not be calm or fair. The popular senti- 
ment might be gauged either by a general elec- 
ion or by referendum. In either case the deci- 
sion, if affirmative, would not mollify Ulster, if 
negative would not solve the Irish question, and 
whether affirmative or negative the polling would 
mean delay and distraction for the ministry. 
The Unionists frequently and solemnly adjured 
the government not to coerce Ulster without the 
express mandate of the nation. But Ulster would 
not be coerced without the consent of the people; 
for, as Mr. Churchill explained, there would be 
a general election before the home rule bill could 
be put into effect, and should the Conservatives 
come back in power, they could easily repeal 
the act or exclude Ulster. Possibly if the Con- 
servatives had felt confident that a majority of 
the British electorate believed Irish home rule 
to be wrong, they would have been willing 
to bide their time, for it was plainly proved 
that no oppression of Ulster could take place 
before the next general election. The Liberals 
had been careful to provide that the home rule 
bill should not go into effect immediately upon 
enactment, but upon “the appointed day,” so as 
to afford an opportunity for reversal between the 
date of enactment and execution. This would 
make the argument about coercing Ulster without 
the approval of the people sound highly falla- 
cious: the Ulstermen had now to rearrange their 
plans. Instead of resisting the establishment 
of home rule in Ireland, as originally planned, 
they must needs rise in arms the day the bill 
should be enacted into law. The Conservatives 
still talked about forcing home rule on Ulster 
against the country’s will; but the situation 
had changed. Ulster was no longer opposing 
home rule: Ulster was now disputing the right 
of Parliament to pass a law. While protesting 
allegiance to the United Kingdom, and to the 
British constitution, Ulster was treasonably 
plotting againt a government legally established 
under that constitution. Two explanations were 
possible. A few Unionists professed to obey the 
king while fighting the ministry, and some even 
proposed that the royal veto—unheard of since 
the days of Queen Anne—should now be used 
against home rule. Others called the ministry 
unrepresentative, thereby implying that sover- 
eignty rested in the people, but never questioning 
the right of the certainly less representative 
House of Lords to exercise a veto. It was not 
surprising that the Liberals saw in the whole 
agitation a covert attack on the Parliament 
act of 1911. The supremacy of the House of 
‘Commons, established in principle, was to be 
denied in practice; the Irish question was to 
remain a vexation to British politics and an 
excuse for upsetting the ministry; and Lloyd- 
George's land reforms, and Mr. Asquith’s designs 
on the House of Lords, were to be defeated in 
the name of Ulster. : 

WAR OR CoNFEBENCE. In September and Octo- 
ber there were three ways of looking at the 
Ulster question. One could join with the Irish 
Nationalists in the cry full steam ahead ” with 
the home rule bill; one could shout with the 
Unionists “exclusion of Ulster," * appeal to the 
people,” or war“; or one could advocate home 
rule by the consent." Of the last, more will 
be said hereafter. It was the threats that at 
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first attracted chief attention. Mr. Bonar Law 
warned the government that “ blood will be shed 
as soon as it (the bill) becomes law” (October 
29), and advised them to heed the example of 
James II., whose stubbornness ended in revolu- 
tion (November 28). Unionist leaders were confi- 
dent that “some of the greatest generals in the 
army " would fight for Ulster. And Sir Edward 
Carson did not confine himself to empty threata. 
“Ulster volunteers” to the number of 50,000 
were enlisted and drilled; Sir George Richardson 
was appointed commander-in-chief; arms and 
ammunition were smuggled into Ireland; and sub- 
scriptions were taken for a fund of £1,000,000 
out of which to indemnify the Ulster volunteers 
for loss or injury. The standing committee of 
the Ulster Unionist Council, with Sir Edward 
Carson as chairman, made arrangements on 
September 24 for the formation of a provisional 
government for Ulster. During September and 
October Sir Edward and others toured Ulster, 
reviewing the volunteers and making inflamma- 
tory speeches. On September 27 eight or ten 
thousand volunteers were reviewed at Balmoral 
(Belfast). Every effort was made to goad the 
Protestants of Ulster to fury. On September 28 
a Presbyterian minister fired his audience by the 
words, * We know that home rule means Rome 
rule, and Rome rule means persecution.” He 
failed to recollect that hitherto the Catholics 
of Ireland had been persecuted rather than 
persecutors, that in the home rule bill Protestan- 
tism was strongly safeguarded, that a Protestant 
Parliament in London would not lightly abandon 
fellow-religionists to oppression. These latter 
considerations, it should be noted, induced many 
Irish Protestants to espouse the cause of home 
rule. 

The arming and drilling of troops in Ulster 
was a bold manoeuvre on the part of the 
Unionists. For it meant the establishment of a 
dangerous precedent. Whoever felt his interests 
injured could henceforth take up arms against 
the legally constituted government. The Irish 
Nationalists were not slow to imitate their 
opponents, and on a larger scale. If the 
Unionists would fight against home rule, the 
Nationalists would fight for it. Then, too, there 
were the suffragists. Miss Pankhurst could now 
collect an “army” in the slums of London. But 
gravest of all was the influence on the laboring 
classes. If their masters could disregard the law 
with impunity, why could not they also? If 
Unionists could carry arms, why not trade-union- 
ists? Fortunately, only a few of the trade-union 
leaders expressed this query. On the part of 
many Liberals and of many moderate Conserva- 
tives, there was a very sincere desire to see the 
Irish question settled without recourse to coer- 
cion, and with as little as possible of partisan 
rancor. Probably no one voiced the plea for con- 
ciliation better than did Lord Loreburn, former 
Liberal lord chancellor. In a letter to the pub- 
lic, published in the London Times on September 
ll, Lord Loreburn admitted that if the home 
rule bill should be enacted into law in 1914, as 
seemed probable, the government might expect 
“serious rioting in the north of Ireland," espe- 
eially since the Unionists in England were be- 
lieved to be ready to “condone if not approve” 
violence. Whether the insurrection proved seri- 
ous or not, a forced and unwilling submission on 
the part of Ulster must breed bad feeling and 
make “a cordial partnership in self-government 
between Protestant and Roman Catholic Ire- 
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land” well-nigh impossible. On the other hand, 
should the home rule bill be defeated, the results 
would be even more disastrous. The situation de- 
manded compromise, conciliation, and the clear- 
ing up of misunderstandings. And to this end 
Lord Loreburn suggested a “ conference or direct 
communication between the leaders" to prepare 
& compromise acceptable to all. Lord Loreburn's 
first disappointment came when Sir Edward 
Carson said, * We are not going into a confer- 
ence when a conference means not even a com- 
promise but absolute surrender. . . . We do not 
trust the government, or any movement of the 
government.” To the mind of Mr. John Red- 
mond, Sir Edward's rejection of the offer clearly 
demonstrated that the Ulster opposition “is 
implacable, it is irreconcilable, its root is the 
old spirit of ascendancy, it is simply a brutal 
and arrogant determination to override the will 
of Parliament.” The possibility of compromise 
continued to be agitated, however. Mr. 
Churchill and Sir Edward Grey both seemed to 
be impressed with the idea. Compromise, how- 
ever, could only mean the temporary exclusion 
of Ulster; for Mr. Asquith in an important 
speech at Ladybank on October 25, laid 
down three points upon which he would not 
yield: an Irish Parliament, an executive re- 
sponsible to it, and “nothing is to be done 
which will erect a permanent, or an insuperable, 
bar in the way of Irish unity.” It was not 
likely that the opposition would come to an 
agreement on these terms, when even the per- 
manent exclusion of Ulster would not satisfy 
Lord Lansdowne. 

WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT. Like the home 
rule bill, the bill for the disestablishment of 
the Church of England in Wales was passed 
twice by the House of Commons, and twice 
rejected by the Lords. It was first introduced 
April 23, 1912, and went through committee 
in January, 1913, on report. In February Mr. 
McKenna’s scheme for the commutation of life 
interests was adopted; this would give the church 
£2,000,000 to represent life interests, Mr. 
McKenna declared. The bill passed third reading 
in the Commons on February 5, by 347 to 240. 
In the House of Lords, the bill was condemned 
“root and branch ” by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and rejected on February 11, after three 
days’ debate, by a majority of 201. The Welsh 
Church bill was again introduced in the House 
of Commons, and passed first reading May 7, 
second reading June 16, and third reading July 
8, by a majority of 103. On July 22 the House 
of Lords, as with the home rule bill, resolved, 
“That this House declines to proceed with the 
consideration of this bill until it has been sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the country.” Should 
the bill be passed once more by the next session 
of the Commons, it will become law. Outside of 
Parliament the disestablishment was condemned 
in sermons, and a monster mass-meeting in 
Hyde Park showed the strength of the opposition. 

THE SCOTTISH TEMPERANCE AcT. A third 
measure which the ministry was attempting fo 
pass under the Parliament act was the Scottish 
temperance bill, extending local option to Scot- 
land. When the Lords received it from the 
Commons for the first time, they amended it 
instead of rejecting it. The Commons on Feb- 
ruary 6 refused to agree to the amendments, 
for the ministry held them to be “ equivalent 
to a rejection of the principle of the bill, and 
they (the ministry) were unable to look upon 
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the measure (as amended) as likely really to 
effect much for temperance in Scotland.” Accord- 
ingly, the ministry reintroduced the bill in the 
summer session, and it was passed by the 
Commons on July 9 by a majority of 118. The 
Lords were now willing to compromise, and 
passed the bill on July 31, with the amendments 
that the bill should come into operation June 1, 
1920 instead of 1917, and that boroughs with 
population under 25,000 should be considered 
single areas for local option. The amendments 
were approved by the Commons, August 13, and 
the bill became law. 

THE WoRK OF PARLIAMENT. The three meas- 
ures discussed above were by no means the only 
business of the parliamentary sessions which 
lasted from December, 1912, to March 7, 1913 
(with an interruption in February), and from 
March 10 to August 15 (with & recess from 
May 8 to 27). The session which ended on 
March 7 enacted a shops act amending the 
shops act of 1912 in its application to restau- 
rants, restricting the hours of employment to 
65 a week and guaranteeing 32 whole week-day 
holidays and 26 Sunday holidays. More impor- 
tant was the trade-unions bill, read in the 
House of Commons January 31, passed by the 
Lords on February 19, and signed by the king, 
March 7. The act permits trade unions to 
expend their funds for political purposes, i.e. 
(1) election expenses, (2) the maintenance of 
members of Parliament or other incumbents of 
publie offices, (3) the holding of political meet- 
ings and distribution of political literature. 
Before such expenditures may be made, however, 
a poll must be taken of the members of the 
union, and a majority of those voting must 
consent to the principle of political action. 
Political funds must be kept separate, and any 
member may refuse to contribute to the political 
funds, without losing his right to participate 
in the non-political functions of the trade union. 
It is interesting to follow the tactics of the 
opposition to this measure. Although in committee 
the Conservatives had attempted to amend the 
trade-unions bill out of existence, on occasion 
of the third reading in the House of Commons 
Mr. Bonar Law advised his adherents to accept 
the bill, and went on to state that the Conser- 
vatives were not hostile to trade-unionism but 
that they considered political activity as in- 
compatible with the true function of trade unions, 
the securing of better conditions for workmen. 

The session of 1913 was opened on March 10. 
The king's speech reviewed the events of the 
last three months, commented on the attempts 
of the British government to keep in close touch 
and codperation with the other powers and * to 
exercise a beneficent influence in hastening the 
conclusion of the war." In the field of imperial 
affairs, the state entry into Delhi (December 23) 
was singled out for mention, as well as the 
progress in imperial defense. Ministers from 
Canada and New Zealand had been present in 
London to discuss the naval situation. “ The 
recent gift of a battleship by the Malay States, 
the ready consent of the New Zealand govern- 
ment to the retention in the North Sea fleet 
of the battleship contributed by them, the steady 
progress toward the establishment of the Austra- 
lian fleet, and the discussions now proceeding 
in the Canadian Parliament on matters of de- 
fense, testify to the universal desire within 
the empire, for the maintenance of common 
safety.” These remarks were à propos of the 
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forthcoming defense estimates. In outlining the 
legislative programme for the session, the speech 
was brief. Parliament would be asked to con- 
sider: the completion of land purchase in Ire- 
land, the Sudan loan, care of the feeble-minded, 
further restriction of the industrial employment 
of children, prevention of plural voting at parlia- 
mentary elections, and “the development of a 
national system of education —and in addi- 
tion, of course, the second passage of the home 
oe Welsh Church, and Scottish temperance 
bills. 

The progress of the three last-mentioned 
measures has already been traced. The plural 
voting bill, which was not passed, will be dealt 
with separately. It remains to note a number 
of minor measures enacted before August 15. 
The army act placed the number of regulars 
at 185,600, exclusive of the Indian army. A 
children act prohibited cg aa and young 
persons out of the United Kingdom to sing or 
to perform for profit, unless under the license 
of a police magistrate. The purpose of another 
act was to permit the extension of the polling 
hours as early as 7 A.M. and as late as 9 P.M. 
The government of Sudan loan act authorized 
the government of Sudan with the guarantee of 
the imperial exchequer to raise loans amounting 
to £3,000,000, for irrigation and railway construc- 
tion in the interest of the cotton industry. Better 
provision for the feeble-minded was assured by 
the mental deficiency act. The banking laws 
were amended by a bankruptcy act. The provi- 
sional collection of taxes act was designed to 
facilitate the collection of the income-tax. Hun- 
ger-strikes on the part of militant suffragists 
made it necessary to pass the prisoners act, 
more descriptively styled the “ cat-and-mouse- 
act," whereby the home secretary was permitted 
at discretion temporarily to release prisoners 
whose ill-health rendered their further detention 
dangerous. The appellate jurisdiction act created 
two additionals lords of appeal in ordinary, and 
increased from five to seven the number of 
colonial judges who may become members of the 
judicial committee of the Privy Council, with a 
view to the better representation of the Domin- 
ions. Finally, Mr. Lloyd-George's insurance act 
amendment, passed in August, supplemented and 
altered the national insurance act of 1911 in a 
number of details; for instance, section 3 places 
persons between 65 and 70 in practically the 
same position as other insured persons; and sec- 
tion 34 makes it an offense, punishable by fine, 
for an employer to deduct either all or part 
of his own contribution from the wages of the 
employe. 

Tue PLUBAL VorrNG BILL. One of the most 
bitterly criticised measures of the Liberal-Labor 
government was its plural voting bill, read a first 
time in the House of Commons on April 8, and 
a second time on May 1. The object of the bill 
was to penalize voting for members of Parlia- 
ment in more than one constitutency, thereby 
making it impossible for a man to vote for a 
University member and at the same time to 
exercise his residential franchise, say in London. 
Some 500,000 voters, mostly Conservatives, would 
be affected. Quite naturally the Conservatives 
were much incensed by the measure. They pro- 
tested that it was a partisan measure, designed 
simply to increase the Liberal vote. In opposing 
it, they exhibited a certain inconsistency: some 
justifying the principle of plural representation, 
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ie. representation of property and brains, and 
trying to preserve the plural vote at least in the 
city of London and in the universities; others 
admitting the justice of the “one man, one vote“ 
principle, but refusing to approve the present 
reform unless accompanied by a redistribution of 
seats. After being read a third time on July 
11 in the House of Commons, by a majority of 
71, the bill was thrown out by the Lords in 
one sitting, July 24, on Lord Crewe's resolu- 
tion “ That this House is not prepared to accept 
& bill which deals only with the question of 
plural voting and makes no attempt to remove 
the serious imperfection of the present electoral 
law," carried by 166 to 42. Lord Lansdowne 
on this occasion voiced the extreme criticism of 
the bill which, he asserted, *is an attempt— 
I would almost say a cynical attempt—to load 
the electoral dice in their (the government's) 
favor." "The Liberals replied that the present 
dice were loaded in favor of the Tories, who 
exercised undue weight not only through the 
plural vote, but through the House of Lords. 

THE GOVERNMENT PROGRAMME. When Parlia- 
ment was prorogued on August 15, a considerable 
part of the programme for the next session 
was already public property. In the first place, 
the home rule and Welsh Church bills would be 
passed for the third time under the Parliament 
act, and placed on the statute-books. These out 
of the way, the ministry would proceed with 
reforms of education, of the House of Lords, and 
of the agrarian system. The educational policy 
of the government was outlined on July 22 by 
Mr. J. A. Pease, president of the board of educa- 
tion, Commenting on the present national system 
of education, he complained that it was neither 
national nor a system. The reform to be intro- 
duced would bring intermediate education within 
the reach of all who desired it, by requiring the 
local authorities to do for intermediate educa- 
tion what the act of 1902 compelled them to do 
for elementary instruction. Every county and 
county borough council would have to provide 
for a complete and progressive system within 
its area. To make this possible, the govern- 
ment would increase the financial support ex- 
tended to local education authorities, and make 
grants according to the average attendance of 
all children in the area, rather than the children 
in each school. The new system would retain 
the voluntary schools, at least for the present. 

The reform of the House of Lords, delayed 
by other more pressing problems, must also be 
dealt with in the coming session. The govern- 
ment had already been reproached for not taking 
up the matter earlier, and it was felt that fur- 
ther procrastination would be dangerous. Mr. 
Samuel ably summarized the reasons for 
accomplishing the reform during the lifetime of 
the present Parliament: (1) Mr. Asquith had 
promised it, (2) the Conservatives might return 
to office and by half-measures postpone a thorough- 
going reform, and (3) the House of Lords should 
be so constituted as to “be a check not only on 
a Liberal House of Commons, but on a Tory 
House of Commons as well.” 


THE LIBERAL LAND Poricy. More widely dis- 
eussed than either edueation or the House of 
Lords reform was the land policy promulgated 
by Mr. Lloyd-George. In 1912, it will be remem- 
bered, a (rural) land inquiry committee had 
begun an investigation of (1) wages, hours of 
labor, housing, and allotments, and (2) condi- 
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franchisement of women. A suffragist was killed 
in an attempt to interrupt the Derby races. 
Miss Pankhurst surrounded herself with an 
“army” of roughs. Against such tactics the gov- 
ernment was almost powerless. Suffragists were 
imprisoned but, by refusing to eat, forced the 
government to choose between starving them or 
releasing them. In some cases forcible feeding 
broke the “hunger strike,” but in others it 
failed. Mr. McKenna, the House secretary, 
thought he had solved the problem when his 
5 bill (see above) was passed, allowing 

im to reincarcerate prisoners who had been 
released after self-imposed starvation. Under 
this “cat-and-mouse act,“ as it was called, 
Mrs. Pankhurst and other leading suffragists 
were repeatedly arrested, released, and re- 
arrested, seemingly without effect upon the 
militant suffragists who continued to destroy 
property and denounce the ministry. 

OTHER EVENTS. Interesting in the light of 
Mr. Churchill’s declaration that oil will be the 
fuel of future battleships, were the attempts of 
British financiers to gain oil concessions, 
especially in South America. See articles on 
MExIco, and on various Central and South 
American republics. 

For a discussion of the Irish transport work- 
ers’ strike, see STRIKES. The Ambassadors’ Con- 
ference held at London and the part played by 
Great Britain in the Balkan war negotiations 
are treated under TURKEY AND THE BALKAN 
PEOPLES. The cordialities exchanged between 
Great Britain, France, and Spain are discussed 
under SPAIN. For Great Britain’s relations to 
China, see CHINA, Opium Question; Interna- 
tional Loan; Tibet. See also PERSIA. And see 
SocIALISM, Great Britain. 

GREECE. A constitutional European mon- 
archy, hereditary in the male line of the house 
of Holstein. It lies between the Ionian and 
JEgean Seas and was composed in 1913 of 
twenty-six nomes. Athens is the capital. 

AREA AND POPULATION. Previous to the war 
in the Balkans, the area was given as 
64,657 square kilometers, or 24,964 square miles. 
By the treaty of Bucharest, signed August 6, 
1913, Greece was enlarged by the addition of 
portions of Macedonia, Albania, and a number 
of Turkish islands to an area estimated (includ- 
ing Crete) at 115,975 square kilometers, carry- 
ing a population of close upon 5,000,000. These 
additions include Epirus, southern Macedonia 
(including Salonika), and a strip of seaboard in 
western Thrace extending to Kavala. The an- 
nexation of Crete by Greece has not so far re- 
ceived the recognition of the powers. The popu- 
lation of Greece, according to the census of 1907, 
was 2,63 1.952. Athens had 167,497 inhabitants; 
Pireus, 71,505; Patras, 37,724; Corfu, 27,397; 
Volo, 23,563; Larissa, 18,001; Hermopolis, 17,- 
773. In the new territories are Salonika, 144,- 
200 inhabitants; Seres, 32,000: Candia, (Hera- 
cleon), 25,185; Canea, 24,209; Kavala, 20,000; 
Yanina, 20,000; Kastoria, 14,000; Veria, 12,000; 
Niausta, 11.000;  Vodina, 11,000; Drama, 
11.000; Yanitsa, (Yenije-i-Vardar), 10,000. 

EpUcATION, ETC. Primary education is free 
and nominally compulsory, and is maintained by 
local taxation aided by state subsidies. State- 
directed secondary schools exist, but are ill 
attended, as are also the special schools. The 
university at Athens attracts largely Turkish 
subjects. 
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The Greek Orthodox is the national religion, 
though entire religious toleration prevails. The 
patriarch of Constantinople is the nominal head 
of the church in Greece, but actual authority 
rests with a Holy Synod composed of the metro- 
politan of Athens and four archbishops and 
bishops. 

PRopucTION. The coast regions are elevated, 
irregular, and deeply indented; the interior is 
largely mountainous. Efforts are being made by 
the government to better agricultural condi- 
tions. The soil is extremely fertile and pro- 
duces cereals, olives, figs, almonds, pomegrar- 
ates, citrous fruits, vines, and currants (the 
staple crop). So detrimental to the industry 
has the annual over-production of currants be- 
come that large plantations have been uprooted 
in accordance with a law limiting the output. 
The 1911 crop was estimated at 325,000,000 Ibs. 
The olive crop is important; output for 1911 
was reported at 31,224,000 okes; yield of olive 
oil, about 20,300,000 gallons. Tobacco is grown. 
Unofficial estimates report 100,000 horses, 360,- 
000 cattle, 2,900,000 sheep. Sericulture is carried 
on. The mineral yield in 1910 included iron, 
608,349 tons; lead, 185,207; sulphur, 51,531; 
magnesite, 48,913; zinc, 37,108; manganese iron, 


95,594; iron pyrites, 27,557; emery, 8000; 
chromite, 7000. 
COMMERCE. The development of the trade is 


shown in the following table, values in thou- 
sands of drachmas: 


1506 1908 1910 1911 1912 
Tmports....144,636 152,635 160,536 172.202 154.067 
Exports....123,526 109.244 144,571 140.908 145,022 

The principal articles of trade in 1911 are 
shown in the table below, values in thousands 
of drachmas: 


Imports 1000 dr. Exports 1000 dr 
Cereals ........... 46,884 Currants ......... 46,728 
Coal . „31.296 Tobacco 17.855 
Textiles, otc 20,498 Wine „„ 14,513 
Pin 8 9,926 Arg. lead. 8.746 
Chem. prods 8,800 Zine ......4 22A 
Fish resa c3 s 61471 Olive oll. 2.24 5,38 
Mins. and metals. 4,750 Figs .........«..... 5,911 
Papër. Ss anid 8 4.043 Olives sat 4,033 
SURAT l 4,498 Spirits „ 3.512 
Comes: een 8,016 Iron naa 3,345 
Skins ............ 8,4172 Raisin, 12 BOT 
Cotton ........... 8,226 Hematite 22 2S 3.111 
Animals .......... 3,188 Skins .... 2, 4.22 0M ANB 
RIC Sache taond iaa 2,612 Valonia ........... 2.259 
Iron «a cae ene 2.871 Silk, G. „ 22222 2.072 
Machinery 2,226 Resins sg 1,219 
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Great Britain contributed imports valued at 
40,850 thousand francs, and received exports to 
the value of 33,777 thousand; Russia, 34,449 
and 2601; Austria-Hungary, 23,721 and 13,520; 
Bulgaria, 14,146 and 360; Germany, 13,336 and 
16,364; France, 10,438 and 13,733; Turkey, 
8931 and 4803; Italy, 6542 and 4012: United 
States, 4143 and 12,561; Belgium, 3214 and 
9340; Netherlands, 4087 and 11.235; Rumania, 
2005 and 890; Egypt, 943 and 11.453; etc. There 
entered at the ports in the 1907 trade 6412 
vessels, of 4,812,834 tons; cleared, 6253, of 
4,814,549 tons. Through the Corinthian canal 
(opened to traffic August 6, 1893) there passed, 
in 1912, 2707 steamers, of 982.396 tons, and 
1427 sailing, of 45,364. The merchant marine 
included, in 1913, 389 steamers, of 433,663 tons, 
and 788 sailing, of 136.689 tons. 

COMMUNICATIONS. Previous to the outbreak 
of the war there were, besides 1609 kilometers 
of railway, several lines under construction. In 
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January, 1913, it was decided to push forward 
new construction as rapidly as possible in order 
to complete the long-desired land connection 
with the rest of Europe. There were (1911) 
8155 kilometers of telegraph lines and 15,580 
of wires; stations, 745; wireless stations, 18. 
Post offices, 1278. There were 1750 kilometers 
of urban (wires 5902) telephone lines and 1375 
kilometers of interurban wires. 

ARMY. Like other armies of the Balkan 
states, the army of Greece underwent important 
changes in strength and organization during the 
Balkan wars. It had been trained by French 
officers under the direction of General Eydoux, 
and in 1912, previous to the outbreak of hos- 
tilities, was organized in four divisions, each 
consisting of a staff, 3 regiments of infantry, 
l division of machine gun troops, 1 regiment of 
cavalry, 1 regiment of field artillery, with 8 
batteries, 1 division of mountain artillery, 1 
battalion of engineers, 1 company of train, 1 
company of sanitary troops, with an effective 
strength of 17,600 men, 1500 mounted men, and 
48 guns. This organization was substantially 
increased and instead of four divisions, as many 
as ten divisions were found in the troops in the 
field, although it was stated that neither the 
oldest, nor the youngest classes of men enrolled, 
were called out, although many Greeks from 
abroad returned to serve in the army. The esti- 
mate of the military strength actually in the 
field ran in excess of 110,000 men, to which the 
army had been raised from a previous peace 
strength of about 30.000. 

A royal decree August, 1913, provided for 


army reorganization. e new army will be or- 
ganized in six army corps with headquarters at 
arissa, Athens, Janina, Salonika, Seres, and 


Kozani, and while at first composed of two 
divisions only later will be increased to three, 
so that the first organization of 11 divisions. 
later will be increased to 18. Each division 
will contain 3 infantry regiments, each of 3 bat- 
talions, an artillery regiment, a squadron of 
cavalry, a company of sappers, and the usual 
departmental troops. There were in 1913 but 33 
infantry regiments which would have to be in- 
creased to 54, the cavalry would remain at 3 
regiments, but the field artillery of 4 regiments 
was to be raised to 6 regiments each of 6 bat- 
teries, and eventually a regiment would be pro- 
vided for each division. Eighty batteries of new 
uick-firing guns had been ordered from the 
gehneider works. The 12 Evzone, or rifle bat- 
talions, were not to be increased, but the tech- 
nical troops were to be greatly augmented. A 
new law providing for an increased annual con- 
tingent of recruits had been framed whereby 
men would be liable for 36 years’ military serv- 
ice, 2 years spent in the active army, 10 years 
in the first reserve, 9 years in the second reserve, 
7 in the territorial army, and 7 in its re- 
serve. Under the new law it was believed that 
an annual recruit contingent of 25,000, instead 
of 13,000, would be forthcoming, and at the end 
of 21 years there would be an army of some 
470,000. 

Navy. The contract with the British govern- 
ment for a loan to Greece of British naval 
officers for instruction and advice in naval 
affairs expired in April, 1913, and was renewed 
on new terms. Rear-Admiral Mark E. F. Kerr 
took the place of Rear-Admiral Tufnell, resigned, 
with an enlarged staff and executive instead of 
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advisory powers. The mission will undertake 
the reorganization of the Greek navy, which 
consisted in July, 1913, of 4 ironclads, 1 modern 
cruiser, 14 destroyers, 4 corvettes, 13 torpedo 
boats, and 2 submarines. In January, 1913, the 
keel was laid at Stettin of the battleship Sal- 
amis, of 19,500 tons, 23 knots speed, with 8 14- 
inch and 12 6-inch guns, Personnel, about 4000, 
conscripts for two years or voluntary enlist- 
ment. 

GOVERNMENT. The reigning king, Constantine 
I., succeeded to the throne on the assassination 
of his father, George I., March 18, 1913. King 
Constantine was born August 2, 1868, and he 
married in 1889 Princess Sophia of Prussia, sis- 
ter of Emperor William II. The heir-apparent 
is Prince George, born July 19, 1890; he has one 
brother, Prince Alexander, born August 1, 1893, 
and two sisters. 

After centuries of subjection to the Porte, 
Greece became an independent kingdom in 1830, 
following a war lasting from 1821 to 1829. The 
constitution of 1864 was amended in 1911, and 
vests the executive power in the king and his 
(responsible) ministers. The Boulé is the legis- 
lative body, whose members are elected for four 
years by manhood suffrage. The ministry in 
1913 was composed as follows: E. Venezelos, 
premier and minister of war; D. Panas, foreign 
affairs; K. Raktivan, justice; E. Repoulis, in- 
terior; I. D. Tsirimokos, worship and instruc- 
tion; A. N. Diomidis, finance; N. Stratos, 
marine; A, Michalacopoulos, national economics. 

History. The chief events of 1913 had to do 
with the part played by Greece in the Balkan 
War, and an account of them will be found in the 
articles TURKEY AND THE BALKAN PEOPLES, and 
CRETE, History. In the midst of the war, King 
George went to the recently conquered city of Sa- 
lonika and there on March 18 was assassinated 
by a partially insane Greek, Alexander Skinas by 
name. The act aroused great indignation amon 
the Greek people. King George was succeede 
by his son, Prince Constantine, who had already 
become & popular hero by virtue of the victories 
won under his leadership in the war. In the 
territorial settlements of the year Greece profited 
to a greater extent than any of the other Balkan 
states, to a greater extent even than the most 
optimistic Greek patriot had foreseen at the be- 
ginning of the struggle. By the Treaty of Lon- 

on with Turkey (May 30) and the Treaty of 
Bucharest (August 10) with Bulgaria and Ser- 
via, the Hellenic kingdom acquired all 
of Thessaly, that part of Epirus which in- 
eluded Janina, and the most valuable maritime 
districts of Macedonia and Thrace, including 
such important ports as Salonika and Kawala, 
as well as full realization of the long cherished 
ambition to annex Crete. By various arrange- 
ments of the great powers it was also made 
known in December that Greece would be per- 
mitted to retain all the Augean Islands except 
Imbros and Tenedos and the nine islands occu- 
pied by Italy, with the proviso, however, that 
no fortifications should be erected on Chios or 
Mitylene. Thus, as a general result of the 
Balkan War, the Greek kingdom was consid- 
erably more than doubled in area and popula- 
tion. The consequent accession of prestige 
brought Greece into rivalry with Italy, par- 
ticularly as the Greek inhabitants of the islands 
still occupied by Italy clamored for annexation 
to Greece, and the Epirotes of Koritza and 
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other districts protested violently against be- 
ing deprived of Greek citizenship and incor- 
porated, as a concession to Italian and Austro- 
Hungarian interests, into the new principality 
of Albania. According to a statement made in 
the Assembly in December by M. Diomidis, min- 
ister of finance, the public cost of the whole 
war to Greece amounted to 379,485,000 drach- 
mas, of which 292,115,000 were expended on 
the army and 87,370,000 on the navy. This 
extraordinary outlay brought the year’s ex- 
penditure up to 413,500,000 drachmas, with a 
deficit of 101,000,000 drachmas, which would 
be met out of the yield of the loan which was 
being negotiated in Paris. The revenue from 
the new territories for the year 1913 was esti- 
mated at 41,000,000 drachmas. The govern- 
ment faced very difficult problems in estab- 
lishing orderly, civil administrations for the 
new territories and in welding them into the 
Hellenic kingdom. A good beginning had al- 
ra | been made in the last months of 1913: 
M. Dragoumis was acting as governor-general 
of Crete, and M. Repoulis, of Macedonia; a 
project to connect the railway system of 
Greece with that of Macedonia was being vig- 
orously pushed; and attention was being paid 
to find land and employment for the some 150,- 
000 Greek refugees from Turkey, Bulgaria, and 
Albania, who had emigrated into the new 
territories. The capitulations, which had long 
obtained under the Turkish régime in Crete 
and in Macedonia, and in accordance with which 
foreign subjects were tried in their respective 
consular courts, were speedily abolished by the 
Greek government. Plans were elaborated in 
September for a thorough reorganization of the 
army and navy: the former would be raised to 
400,000 men and would be trained by General 
Eydoux and his staff of French officers; the 
latter would be effected by British advisers 
headed by Rear Admiral Kerr. In August M. 
Coromilas resigned as foreign minister on ac- 
count of ill health and was succeeded by M. 
Panas, who, as Greek minister at Sofia, had 
played a leading part before the war in the 
negotiations that led to the formation of the 
Balkan Alliance. With the bulk of the Greek 
nation M. Venezelos as prime minister main- 
tained a popularity second only to that of King 
Constantine, but in the Assembly one or two 
political groups, especially that headed by the 
former premier M. Ralli, assailed him as too 
yielding in his conduct of the final negotiations 
with Turkey and the powers. ‘These attacks led 
to dissensions within the cabinet, and on De- 
cember 3 M. Stratos, minister of Warine, re- 
signed and entered the opposition. XL 

GREECE, ARCHÆOLOGY or. See ARCH AC UOGY. 

GREEN, JoHN. An American oculist, Wied 
December 7, 1913. He was born in Worcester, 
Mass., in 1835, and graduated from Harvard 
in 1885. He studied medicine at that university 
and in Europe. In 1862 he was in the medical 
service of the Western sanitary commission, 
and in that year and the year following was as- 
sistant surgeon of the army of Tennessee and 
served with the Federal troops in Maryland. 
In 1866 he removed to St. Louis, where he 
practiced with great success until his death. 
In 1886 he was appointed professor of opthal- 
mology in the St. Louis Medical College of 
Washington University. He had international 
fame as an oculist. | 
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GREENE, DaNreL CRosBY. An Americam 
missionary, died September 15, 1913. He was 
born in Roxbury, Mass., in 1843, and graduated 
from Dartmouth College in 1864. e served 
throughout the Civil War as a private, and in 
1869 went to Japan as a missionary under the 
auspices of the American Board. From 1870-74 
he was at Kobe, and from 1874-80 at Yoko- 
hama. From 1873-80 he was a member of the 
Yokohama New Testament translation com- 
mittee, and was professor of Old Testament 
Exegesis at Kyoto from 1881-87. In 1901-2 
he was president of the Asiatic Society in 
Japan. He lectured on “Japan” at Harvard 
University in 1908-9. His published writings 
include, Chinese New Testament, Prepared for 
Japanese Readers (1878); Course of Study for 
Students of Japanese Language (1903). He 
was a member of the commission for pied 
the Japanese New Testament, and he revi 
and brought up to date Ritter's History of 
Protestant Missions in Japan (1898). He edited 
The Christian Movement in Its Relation to the 
New Life in Japan from 1902-6 and in 1910-11. 

GEEENLAND. Danish Arctic colony, esti- 
mated area 2,200,000 kilometers (849,420 square 
miles). Area of settlements, colony proper, 
88,100 square kilometers (34,015 square miles). 
For further statistics, see 1912 YEAR Book. 

GREENLAND, EXPLORATION OF. See POLAR 
EXPLORATION, ARCTIC. 

GRENADA. The largest of the (British) 
Windward Islands colonies. Area, 133 square 
miles; population (1911), 66,750. St. George’s 
(4916 inhabitants) is the capital. The sugar 
industry has given way to the production of 
cacao, of which the export in 1911 was valued 
at £223,104. Total imports (1911), £309,227; 
exports, £264,640; revenue (1911-12), £98,645; 
expenditure, £81,012. Shipping entered and 
cleared (1911), 535.161 tons. Debt (1912), 
£123,070. Lieutenant-Colonel Sir James Hayes 
Saddler was governor in 1913. Attached to 
Grenada are part of the Grenadines, the largest 
being Carriacou, with an area of 8467 acres and 
6886 inhabitants. 

GRENADINE ISLANDS. Dependency of 
Grenada (q.v.). 

GRUBB, Epwarp BrRD. An American soldier 
and public official, died July 7, 1913. He was 
born in Burlington, N. J., in 1841, and in 
1860 graduated from Burlington College. At the 
outbreak of the Civil War he enlis in the 
Third New Jersey Volunteers, and was promoted 
to be major and lieutenant-colonel. In 1863 
his term of service expired and he recruited two: 
regiments of volunteers. He went again to the 
front with General Grant, and in March, 1865, 
was brevetted  brigadier-general for gallant. 
services. When mustered out at the close of 
the war, he took charge of his father’s iron 
works in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. In 
1885 he lost his fortune, but two years later 
inherited another from his brother and again 
went into the iron business. In 1889 he was 
un unsuccessful candidate for governor of New 
Jersey. He was appointed minister to Spain 
by President Harrison in 1890. On the conclu- 
siojn Of his term of service in 1892, he returned 
to jNew Jersey and resumed his iron business. 
He was candidate for Congress in 1908, but 
was' defeated. He suffered financial reverses, 
and jin 1911 was appointed superintendent of 
the Home for Disabled Soldiers at Kerney, N. J- 
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GUATEMALA. The most northwesterly of 
the Central American republics. The capital 
is Guatemala City. 

AREA, POPULATION, ETC. On account of a 
boundary dispute with Honduras, the area can- 
not be stated with exactness. In 1913 a com- 
mission of the two countries was carrying on 
the work of locating the frontier. One estimate 
of the area is 48,290 square miles; a recent 
planimetric calculation showed 43,641 square 
miles. The census of December 31, 1903, showed 
& population of 1,842,134, about 60 per cent. 
Indian and most of the remainder Mestizo. As 
calculated for the end of 1909, the population 
was 1,991,261; so that in 1913 the inhabitants 

robably numbered considerably over 2,000,000. 

irths in 1911 and 1912, respectively, 71,895 
and 73,797; deaths, 35,234 and 43,355; marriages 
in 1912, 5340. Estimates of urban populations 
cannot be very accurate, but the following have 
been reported: Guatemala City, 125,000; 
Quezaltenango, 34,000; Cobán, 31,000; Totoni- 
capán, 29,000; Esquintla, Jalapa, Zacapa, and 
Chiquimula, each about 18,000; Santa Cruz del 
Quiché, 17,000; Jutiapa, 16,000; Antigua, 
Salamá, and Huehuetenango, each about 15,000; 
Amatitlán, 12,000, Sololá, 11,000. 

In 1911, public primary schools numbered 
1821, with 55,685 pupils; in 1912, 1837, with 
59,631 pupils. In 1911 there were 1657 students 
in secondary and normal schools. There is a 
medical college, with 74 students in 1912, and 
& law school, with 65 students. 

PRODUCTION AND COMMERCE. The soil is fer- 
tile. The most important crop is coffee, produced 
largely on German plantations. Corn is the 
leading food crop, and other products of im- 
p are sugar, bananas, cacao, and tobacco. 

ubber, chicle, and mahogany, cedar, and dye 
woods are exploited. "There is little mining or 
manufacturing. 

The invoice value of imports through the 
maritime custom houses in 1908 was $5,811,586; 
in 1909, $5,251,317; in 1911, $6,514,421; in 
1912, $7,781,985. In their reports, the Guate- 
malan authorities add to these values 25 per 
eent.—an estimate covering freights, commis- 
sions, insurance, ete.—aud the value of the im- 
po through frontier custom houses. On this 

asis, the imports in 1911 are stated at $8,166,- 
670 and in 1912, $9,822,462. Exports have been 
as follows: In 1908, $6,756,138; in 1909, $10,- 
079,219; in 1911, $11,005,835 (including $24,111 
through the frontier of Salvador) ; in 1912, $13,- 
156,537 (including $20,950 through Salvador). 
Leading maritime invoice values in 1911 and 
1912, respectively, in thousands of dollars: Cot- 
ton goods, 1849 and 1926; iron and steel manu- 
factures, 626 and 730; food products, 420 and 
713; wheat flour, 354 and 512; wines and liquors, 
223 and 341; silk goods, 267 and 328; woolen 

, 278 and 300; railway material, 311 and 
290; agricultural and industrial machinery, 196 
and 281; drugs and medicines, 218 and 276; 
linen, hemp, and jute goods, 272 and 214. 

Principal exports in 1911 and 1912, respect- 
ively, in thousands of dollars: Coffee clean, 
7283 and 9126; coffee in parchment, 1991 and 
1863; bananas, 527 and 667; sugar (including 
panela), 344 and 565; chicle, 151 and 275; 
woods, 158 and 242; cattle hides, 325 and 190; 
rubber, 160 and 141. 

In 1912 the United States sent imports and 
received exports valued at $4,532,361 and $3,863,- 
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829, respectively; Germany, $2,250,862 and $0, 
975,006; United Kingdom, $1,739,508 and $1, 
710,052; France, $436,882 and $969; Belgium, 
$140,431 and $18,586; Italy, $96,496 and $11,310; 
other countries, $322,006 and $576,786; total, 
$9,822,462 and $13,156,538. Entered at the ports 
in 1912, 811 steamers, of 1,139,865 tons. 
CoMMUNICATIONS. The length of railway open 
to traffic at the end of 1912 is reported at 449 
miles (722 kilometers). San José and Cham- 
perico, on the Pacific are connected by rail with 
Guatemala City, and the latter with Puerto 
Barrios, on the eastern coast. The Ocos line 


was in progress. po d lines, over 4200 
miles; offices, about 225. Post offices in 1912, 
323. 


FINANCE. The paper peso of Guatemala has 
& greatly depreciated value. It was worth about 
614 cents in 1908, 6 in 1909, 7 in 1910, and 514 
in 1911. Revenue and expenditure in 1910 
amounted to 51,571,000 and 45,959,000 pesos pa- 
per, respectively; in 1911, 62,047,000 and 69,162,- 
000. The budget for the year ending June 30, 
1914, showed the following estimated expendi- 
tures: Interior and justice, 4,856,940 pesos 
paper; foreign affairs, 1,983,633; finance, 2,596,- 
974; public debt, 25,211,741; public works, 2,- 
632,310; war, 6,235,852; public instruction, 4,- 
084,395; other, 568,942; total, 48,170,787. Pub- 
lie debt December 31, 1911: foreign, $7,414,000 
and £1,480,000 (exclusive of arrears of interest) ; 
internal, 103,129,468 pesos paper. 

ARMY. Service in the active army is obliga- 
tory for all citizens from the ages of 18 to 25, 
and in the militia from the ages of 26 to 50, 
but citizens paying a tax of 50 pesos are exempt, 
as well as certain officials and other individuals 
prescribed by the law. On a peace basis the 
army consists of about 6000, which, in time of 
war, would be increased to about 85,000, em- 
bracing about 55,000 of the first line and 30,000 
of the second. French officers have been en- 
gaged in training the troops, but discipline and 
organization are far from perfect. 

GOVEENMENT, The legislative power is vested 
in the National Assembly of 69 members, elected 
for four years by direct vote, and in the Council 
of State of 13 members, partly elected by the 
Assembly and partly appointed by the presi- 
dent. The latter is elected by direct vote for 
six years, and is assisted by a cabinet of six 
members. The president in 1913 was Manuel 
Estrada Cabrera, who suceceded to the executive 
office in March, 1898, and subsequently was 
elected for terms ending March 15, 1905, 1911, 
and 1917. 

HisToBY.. The government of Guatemala at 
last yielded to the British demands for the pay- 
ment of the arrears on the public debt. The 10,- 
000,000 pesos held by British creditors was to be 
liquidated from the proceeds of the export tax 
on coffee, at the rate of 1 peso per sack. The 
budget for the period July 1, 1913. to June 1, 
1914, totaled 48,170,788.02 pesos, with depart- 
mental expenditures as follows: 
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Guatemala invited the other Central American 
republics to a conference in Guatemala City in 
October to consider the possibility of closer 
unification of the Central American railway, tel- 
egraph, and postal services. Licentiate Angel 

aria Bocanegra was elected by the Legislative 
Assembly of Guatemala to the position of judge 
in the Supreme Court of Justice of Central 
America.—A Guatemalan boundary commission 
was codperating with a Honduran commission 
to fix the frontier.—The president appointed Li- 
centiates Antonio Batres Jauregui, Carlos Sa- 
lazar, Antonio Gonzalez Saravia, and Alberto 
Mencos to the Hague Permanent Court. 

GUIANA. See British GUIANA, 
GuIANA, FRENCH GUIANA. 

GUELPHS AND BRUNSWICK. See Ger- 
MANY. 

GUTH, WILLIAM WESTLEY. An American 
educator, appointed in 1911 president of Goucher 
College, Baltimore, Md. He was born in Nash- 
ville, Tenn. in 1871, and graduated from Leland 
Stanford Junior University in 1895. After 
studying law he was admitted to the bar in the 
same year, and practiced in San Francisco from 
1895 to 1898. In 1900 he was ordained to the 
Methodist Episcopal ministry, and for one year 
was pastor at West Chelmsford, Mass. He 
studied at the universities of Halle and Berlin, 
receiving the degree of Ph.D. from the former in 
1904. In the same year he became pastor of the 
Epworth Church, Cambridge, Mass. After serv- 
ing here until 1908, he was appointed president 
of the College of the Pacific. He traveled ex- 
tensively in Egypt, Palestine, and Asia Minor, 
and in Europe and England. He was the author 
of The Assurance of Faith. 

GUTHRIE, Grorce WILKINS. An Ameri- 
can lawyer and diplomat, born in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., in 1848. He graduated from Western Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania (now University of 
Pittsburgh) in 1866, and afterward studied law 
at Columbian (now George Washington) Uni- 
versity. He was admitted to the bar in 1869 
and began practice in Pittsburgh. In 1876 he 
was associate counsel for the Tilden electors be- 
fore the Florida returning board after the elec- 
tion of President Hayes. He was candidate for 
mayor of Pittsburgh on the Reform ticket in 
1896, but was defeated. He was elected mayor 
of Pittsburgh in 1906, serving until 1909. Dur- 
ing his administration many reforms were made 
in the government of the State, and prominent 
officials awoke to find themselves convicted of 
bribery. In July, 1913, he was appointed am- 
bassador to Japan by President Wilson. 

GYMNASTICS. tine fifteenth annual inter- 
collegiate gymnastic meet was won by Pennsyl- 
vania with a score of 25 points. Princeton was 
second with 16 points, and Yale third with 8 
points. Other scores were: New York Univer- 
sity, 6; Rutgers, 5; Harvard, 3. The all-round 
championpship was won by T. Clark of Pennsyl- 
vania, with 218 6-10 points. In dual college 
meets, Pennsylvania defeated Rutgers 25-23, 
Yale 30-24, and New York University. 31-23. 
Yale defeated Princeton 323-21 ½, and Amherst 
32-22; Rutgers defeated Columbia, 31-19, and 
New York University 26-22; Princeton defeated 
Pennsylvania 2734-2614. The Western intercol- 
legiates were won by Wisconsin, with Chicago 
second, and Minnesota third. 

The club championships of the A. A. U. re- 
sulted as follows: Horizontal bar, Franz Kanis, 
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Newark Turn Verein; rope climb, 18 feet, Ed- 
ward Lindenbaum, Young Men’s Hebrew Associ- 
ation; parallel bars, Paul Krimmel, New York 
Turn Verein; club swinging, Ray W. Dutcher, 
New York A. C.; side horse, Roy E. Moore, New 
York Turn Verein; tumbling, M. J. Bedfod, 
National Turn Verein; flying rings, J. D. Glea- 
son, West Side Y. C. A.; all-round, Franz Kanis, 
Newark Turn Verein. The English individual 
championships were captured by L. Harrison 
Bradford, All Saints. 

GYPSY MOTH. See ENTOMOLOGY. 

GYRO COMPASS. See BATTLESHIPS. 

HAGENBECK, CARL. A German naturalist 
and trainer of wild animals, died April 13, 
1913. He was born in St. Pauli, a suburb of 
Hamburg, in 1844. His father was a fishmonger 
but was interested in natural history, and in 
1848 received in the course of his business six 
large seals. This encouraged him to add to his 
own trade the business of buying, selling, and 
renting live animals. His son rapidly extended 
these operations, and he soon had travelers in 
every part of the world. The enterprise ex- 
tended into a vast business, the most important 
branch of which was the purveying of trained 
animals, upon a large scale. In 1892 he pur- 
chased a large piece of land at Stellingen, near 
Hamburg, for the purpose of establishing a 
zodlogical exhibition park. This developed into 
the famous Animal Park, which is one of the 
sights of Hamburg. 

GUE CONFERENCE, Turgp. See ABBI- 
TRATION, INTERNATIONAL. 

HAGUE TRIBUNAL. See ARBITRATION, IN- 
TERNATIONAL. 

HAITI. A republic occupying the western 
part of the West Indian island of Haiti. The 
capital is Port-au-Prince. 

AREA, POPULATION, ETC. The estimated area 
is 11,072 square miles. The number of in- 
habitants is variously estimated, but it is cer- 
tain that the country is one of the most densely 
populated of the American republics. According 
to an estimate of 1909, based on parish regis- 
ters, the population was about 2,030,000. An 
estimate of 1912 placed the number at 2,500,000. 
Probably nine-tenths of the people are negroes, 
and most of the remainder are mulattoes. Port- 
au-Prince is the largest city, with perhaps 100,- 
000 inhabitants; Cap Haitien is estimated to 
have 30,000, Les Cayes, 25,000, Gonaives, 18,000. 
In 1913 there were reported 549 public and 126 
private schools; there are three high schools and 
six lycées. The educational system is very im- 
perfect, and illiteracy is prevalent. The lan- 

age spoken is a French patois; the religion is 

oman Catholicism. 

PropucTION AND COMMERCE. Coffee is the 
leading crop; others of importance are cacao, 
sugar-cane, tobacco, and cotton. Logwood and 
other valuable woods are cut for export. There 
are several sugar mills, and rum and other 
spirits are distilled. Mining is almost entirely 
undeveloped. According to custom-house reports, 
imports in the fiscal years 1911 and 1912 
amounted to $7,948,117 and $9,876,555. The 
Haitian authorities state that the actual values 
were considerably greater and, on account of 
under valuation estimate the 1912 imports at 
$11,165,590. Importation from the United 
States in 1912 amounted to $7,302,484; France, 
$1,050,416; United Kingdom, $761,206; Ger- 
many, $484,915; all other countries, $277,534; 
total, $9,876,555. Exports in the fiscal year 1912 
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were valued at $17,285,485. The greater part of 
the exports goes to France. Weight in thou- 
sands of pounds of the chief exports in 1911 and 
1912, respectively: Coffee, 51,796 and 78,168; 
cacao, 3228 and 6905; cotton, 4198 and 4339; 
logwood and roots, 74,608 and 93,384; cotton 
seed, 8058 and 8459. 

COMMUNICATION. The reported length of rail- 
way in 1913 was 208 kilometers (129 miles). A 
length of 400 kilometers (about 250 miles) was 
reported under construction. The Gonaïves- 
Esmery, a line thirty-one miles in length, was 
opened. Telegraph line (1910), 124 miles. Post 
offices (1911), 88. 

‘FINANCE. Revenue is derived principally 
from import and export duties, paid in Ameri- 
can gold. The paper gourde is nominally worth 
96.5 cents, but it is greatly depreciated; its 
average value has been about 20 cents, but in 
1912-13 it advanced to about 30 cents. For the 
fiscal year 1913, the estimated revenue was 
$3,914,480 and 7,571,083 gourdes, and the esti- 
mated expenditure $3,904,291 and 9,095,006 
gourdes. The larger estimated disbursements in 
thousands of dollars and of gourdes were: 
Public debt, 2802 and 331; interior and police, 
315 and 1314; war and marine, 231 and 2380; 
instruction and worship, 132 and 1860. On 
March 31, 1912, the public debt, including 
arrears, amounted to $24,422,281 and 15,176,950 
gourdes. 

ARMY. Haiti maintains a regular army raised 
partly by enlistment and with a varyin 
strength depending upon the condition an 
exigencies of the government. Any statement 
of its strength is conjectural since the number 
actually under arms has been estimated as about 
3000, while the nominal strength has been 
stated as over 10,000. 


‘GOVERNMENT. The legislative power is vested 
in a national assembly of two chambers, the 
Senate (39 members) and the Chamber of the 
Communes (96). Members of the lower cham- 
ber are elected for three years by direct vote. 
The senators are elected for six years by the 
Chamber of the Communes from a list prepared 
partly by the president and partly by the elec- 
tors. According to the constitution the president 
is elected for seven years by the two chambers 
in joint session. His cabinet consists of six 
members. General Antoine Simon was elected 
president December 17, 1908; he was deposed 
upon the successful revolution of 1911 headed 
by General Cincinnatus Leconte, who was elected 
to the presidency on August 16 as from May 
15, for seven years. On August 8, 1912, General 
Leconte lost his life ina fire which destroyed the 
executive residence. His successor was chosen in 
the person of General Tancréde Auguste for the 
term ending May 15, 1910. General Auguste 
died May 2, 1913, and on May 4 Senator Michel 
Oreste was elected president for the unexpired 
term, President Oreste, inaugurated May 4, 
1913, chose as his ministers: General Philippe 
Argant, war; M. Emmanuel Morel, interior; M. 
Auguste Bonamy, finance; M. Etienne Mathon, 
foreign relations; M. Auguste Supplice, public 
works and agriculture; and M. Tertullian Guil- 
band, justice and education. Subsequently M. 
Supplice was succeeded by M. Morel, and the 
department of the interior was taken over by 
M. Seymour Pradel. In January, 1914, occurred 
revolutionary outbreaks headed by  Davilmar 
Théodore, former president of the Senate, and 
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Oreste Zamor, poe authority at Cap 
Haitien, and on the 27th of the month President 
Oreste fled for safety to a German warship. 

History. The twenty-seventh Congress sat in 
special session from April 28 to August 27. One 
of the most important matters considered was 
the coinage bill submitted on July 18, 1913, by 
M. Auguste Bonamy. According to the pro- 
visions of the bill, the currency was to be re- 
formed, with the gold gourde (=% gold dollar, 
U. S.) as the monetary unit, divided into 100 
centimes. The silver gourde was to be of the 
same weight and fineness as the U. S. quarter. 
The bill also provided for the withdrawal of 
paper money through the National Bank of 
Haiti. 

A new customs tariff was put into effect on 
August 1, providing specific duties (except on 
jewelry, which is taxed 10% ad valorem) on the 
basis of the half kilo, and a general surtax of 
5% of the duty. Agricultural and mining im- 
plements were admitted free; muslins and prints. 
at reduced rates. The Oreste government took 
energetic steps to enforce the income tax of 
August 11, 1903, and by a decree of June 7, in- 
dustrial, commercial, and civil companies were 
ordered to file financial statements with the 
minister of finance, in order that the tax of 10% 
on dividends, interest, and revenue might be de- 
clared. 

In November it was reported that revolution 
was brewing et Port-au-Prince. President Oreste 
surrounded himself constantly with a heavy 

ard, and actual fighting occurred in the North 
in December. At the close of the year an agree- 
ment was signed at Port-au-Prince whereby the 
claims of the French government against Haiti, 
pending for several years, were to be settled by 
arbitration. 

HALE, WiLLIAM BAYARD. See Mexico, His- 
tory. 

HALES BAR DAM. See Dams, and TRANS- 
MISSION OF ELECTRIC POWER. 

HALL, FREDERICK Byron. An American jur- 
ist, died January 15, 1913. Born at Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y., in 1843; and educated in 
the public schools, he served for one year im 
the Civil War, but was discharged on account 
of sickness. In 1867 he graduated from Brown 
University; he was admitted to the bar in 1870; 
and in 1877 was appointed judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas of Fairfield County, Connecticut. 
He served in this position until 1889 when he 
was appointed judge of the Superior Court of 
the State. In 1897 he was appointed judge of 
the Supreme Court of Errors, and from 1909 
until the time of his death was chief justice of 
this court. 

HALLETT, Moses. An American jurist, died 
April 25, 1913. He was born in Galena, Ill., 
in 1834, and received an academic education. 
After studying law he was admitted to the bar 
in 1858. Two years later he removed to Colo- 
rado where from 1863 to 1865 he was a member 
of the Territorial Council. From 1866-76 he 
was chief justice of the Supreme Court of Colo- 
rado, serving until 1906. From 1892 he was 
professor of American constitutional law and 
federal jurisprudence at the University of 
Colorado. 

HALLOCK, Josera NEWTON. An American 
editor and clergyman, died March 24, 1913. He 
was born at Franklinville, N. Y., in 1834, and 
graduated from Yale College in 1857. He 
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Studied divinity at the Yale Theological Sem- 
inary, graduating in 1860. For several years 
he occupied pastorates as a Congregational min- 
ister. In 1880 he became editor-in-chief and 
proprietor of The Christian Work, and continued 
as editor of this paper until his death. He was a 
director in several large financial corporations. 
He was the author of, among other books, How to 
Teach (1857), The Christian Life (1890), What 
Is Heresy (1894), Mormonism (1896), Life of 
D. L. Moody (1900). 


HALLOCE, WiLLIAM. An American physi- 
cist, died May 20, 1913. He was born in Mil- 
ton, N. Y., in 1857, and graduated from Colum- 
bia College in 1879. He then took the degree of 
Ph. D. at Würzburg, Germany, returning shortly 
after to the United States, and accepting an ap- 
5 as physicist for the New York Geo- 
ogical Survey at Washington. He served in 
this position for nine years and for a part of 
this time was professor of physics at the Cor- 
coran Scientific School at Washington. In 1889 
he was appointed professor of chemistry and 
toxicology at the National College of Pharmacy. 
This service continued until 1892, when he be- 
came assistant in the astro-physical laboratories 
at the Smithsonian Institution. He then re- 
turned to Columbia as associate professor of 
physics. In 1902 he was made full professor, 
and four years later dean of the faculty of poli- 
tical science, and held this office until all the 
graduate faculties at Columbia were merged in 
1909. 

HAMILTON, Joun ANGUS LUSHINGTON 
Moore. An English newspaper correspondent 
and writer, died June 14, 1913. He was born in 
London, but after doing newspaper work in Eng- 
land, removed to New York, where for a time 
he was a reporter. He then returned to London 
to devote himself chiefly to work as war corre- 
spondent and special correspondent for various 
London papers. He was in the siege of Mafe- 
king in 1899-1900, and the Boxer uprising in 
1900-1902, the Balkans in 1903, the Russo- 
Japanese war, 1904-1905, in the troubles in 
Assam, 1911-1912, and in the Balkan war, 1913. 
He was assigned to the Turkish army in the 
Balkan war and was twice captured by the 
allies. After leaving the Balkans, he came to 
the United States, where he attempted to give 
& lecture tour This, however, proved a failure, 
and he committed suicide. Mr. Hamilton re- 
ceived a number of war medals for his services. 
He published several books, including the 
Siege of Mafeking (1900); Korea (1904); 
Afghanistan (1906); Problems of the Middle 
East (1908); Somaliland (1910); and In Abor 
Jungles (1912). 

HAMILTON, WitLIAM Gaston. An Ameri- 
can engineer and philanthropist, grandson of 
Alexander Hamilton, died January 23, 1913. He 
was born in New York City in 1832, and at the 
age of eighteen he showed so strong a -predilec- 
tion for mechanical engineering that he was 
placed as an apprentice in the machine shops of 
Henry R. Dunham & Co. He worked through all 
the departments of this concern and in succes- 
sion became vice-president, engineer, and presi- 
dent of the firm of Breese, Kneeland & Co., own- 
ers of the Jersey City Locomotive Works. He 
served as general manager and mechanical 
engineer in the building and operating of the 
Great Western Railway. In 1886, at the age 
of fifty-four, he retired from active business, 
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and at once devoted his time to civil and philan- 
thropic activities. In 1894 he was chairman of 
a committee for the erection of public baths in 
New York City. He was for many years man- 
ager of the Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor, and was a member of the 
boards of many other philanthropic societies. 
He wrote Useful Information. for Railway Men, 
and achieved some distinction as an amateur 
painter. 

HAMILTON COLLEGE. An institution of 
higher learning at Clinton, N. Y., founded in 
1812. The total enrollment in the various de- 
partments of the college in the autumn of 1913 
was 200. The faculty numbered twenty. Ralph 
C. Super was appointed associate professor in 
the Spanish, French, and German languages, and 
Willard B. Marsh was appointed assistant in 
history and speaking. The productive funds of 
the college amount to about $1,150,000. The 
library contains about 60,000 volumes, The 
president is M. W. Stryker, D.D., LL.D. 

HAMMOND, James BARTLETT. An Ameri- 
can inventor, died January 27, 1913. Born 
in Boston in 1839, and graduated from the 
University of Vermont in 1861, in the same 
year he enlisted in the Federal army and served 
throughout the Civil War. At its close he 

raduated in theology from the Union Theo- 
ogical Seminary in 1865, going then to Ger- 
many, where he specialized in philosophy and 
science. He then turned his mind to mechanical 
invention and patented, in 1880, a typewriting 
machine on scientific principles, which was one 
of the first typewriters constructed. He intro- 
duced the idea of the keyboard and the true 
alignment, placed his typewriter on the market 
in 1884, and made his fortune. 


HAMPTON NORMAL AND AGRICUL- 
TURAL INSTITUTE. An institution for the 
education of negroes, founded at Hampton, Va., 
in 1868. The enrollment in all departments of 
the university in 1913 was 637. There were 135 
members of the faculty. There were no notable 
changes in the faculty during the year, and no im- 
portant benefactions were received. The im- 
portant funds of the institute amount to about 
$2,650,000, and the income to about $285,000. 
There are about 35,000 volumes in the library. 
The president is H. B. Frissell, D. D. 

HARBORS. See Docks AND HARBORS. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. The total en- 
rollment in the academic department of the uni- 
versity in the autumn of 1913 was 2359. In 
the special schools the enrollment was as fol- 
lows: Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
497; Graduate School of Applied Science, 139; 
Graduate School of Business Administration, 
113; Divinity School, 57; Law School, 695; 
Medical School, 296; Dental School, 196. The 
faculty numbered 803, of whom 141 were pro- 
fessors, 9 associate professors, 86 assistant pro- 
fessors, 78 lecturers, and 7 associates. In the 
Summer School of 1913 there were enrolled 
1250 students. The endowments received dur- 
ing the year were for the music department, 
psychical research, and a chair of Japanese lan- 
guage and literature, of which the first incum- 
bent was to be Professor Anesaki. Professor 
E. C. Moore was appointed professor of educa- 
tion, and Professor A. C. Coolidge was appointed 
exchange professor to the University of Ber- 
lin. ertrand A. W. Russell was ap- 
pointed professor of philosophy. For an ac- 
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count of the gifts and bequests received during 
the year, see GIFTS AND BEQUESTS, and for fur- 
ther notes about the university in general, see 
the article UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. In 
Radcliffe College, the Women’s Department of 
the university, there were enrolled in 1913, 568 
students. The president of the university is A. 
Lawrence Lowell. 

HAUPTMANN, Cart. See GERMAN LITERA- 


TURE. 

HAUPTMANN, GERHART. See GERMAN 
LITERATURE, 

HAVEMEYER, WLIAM FREDERICK. An 
American capitalist, died September 7, 1913. He 
was born in New York City in 1850, and was 
the son of William F. Havemeyer, and a brother 
of John Craig Havemeyer. When his father in 
1865 founded the sugar refinery of Havemeyer 
Brothers in Brooklyn, W. F. Havemeyer took a 
great interest in the business, and was even- 
tually admitted to the partnership. He car- 
ried on the business with his brother until the 
consodidation of the firm of Havemeyer Brothers 
with the American Sugar Refining Company, 
when he retired from the sugar refining busi- 
ness, engaging in many other financial enter- 
prises, and acquiring a large fortune. In ad- 
dition to his business interests, he was active in 
social and philanthropic work, founding the 
Havemeyer laboratory of New York University, 
and becoming a member of the counsel of that 


„ e was an important colleetor of 
autographs and manuscripts of the colonial 
period. 


HAWAII. POPULATION AND IMMIGRATION. 
The estimate based on statistics of births, 
deaths, arrivals, and departures, showed a popu- 
Jation on June 30, 1913, of 217,744, an increase 
of 25,835 or 13.46 per cent. since the census of 
1910. The only races which show a de- 
crease during the past three years are 
the pure Hawaiians, through an excess of 
deaths, and the Chinese through an excess of de- 
partures. The largest increases are in the 
Filipinos, introduced by the Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters’ Association; Spanish, introduced by 
the territorial government; other Caucasians, 
chiefly American, who have come in large num- 
bers, many in the military forces of the United 
States; and part Hawaiians, Portuguese, and 
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apples, amounted to $40,055,622 in 1913, com- 
paa with $2,948,733 for 1912. Experiments 
ave been made in the growing of tobacco. This 
has met with considerable success. Coffee was 
at one time an important product of the Islands, 
but in recent years it has fallen off greatly. The 
exports for 1913, however, show a considerable 
increase over those of 1912. In the former year 
they were valued at $492,833, and in the latter 
$390,494. Coffee is raised chiefly by Chinese, 
Japanese, and Portuguese, although the larger 
estates are in the hands of the Anglo-Saxons. 
The livestock industry is important; most of the 
meat grown is consumed in the islands. Swine 
are grown in large numbers, as the Oriental pop- 
ulation consumes large quantities of pork. 

CoMMERCE. The imports and exports for the 
year ended June 3), 1913, exclusive of specie, 
aggregated $79,474,880. This was a decrease of 
$4,668,880 from 1912, although it has a large 
increase over the largest amount for any other 
preceding year. The decrease was entirely in 
exports to the continental United States, which 
was due to low prices and a shortage of the 
sugar crop on account of drought. The im- 
ports amounted to $36,002,940, an increase of 
$7,308,618 over those of 1912. The imports 
from continental United States amounted to 
$29,129,409, an increase of $6,033,531, and those 
from foreign countries amounted to $6,830,531, 
an increase of $1,275,087. The chief imports 
during 1913 were bags, $824,157; cement, $20,- 
048; chemicals, $1,594,787; coal, $325,329; cot- 
tons, $172,244; fertilizers, $271,706; foodstuffs, 
$2,326,764; iron and steel, $107,425; spirits, 
$294,237; miscellaneous, $936,924. The exports 
of 1913 amounted to $43,471,940, a decrease of 
$11,977,498. Those to continental United States 
amounted to $42,713,294, a decrease of $12,302, 
871, while those to foreign countries amounted 
to $758,646, an increase of $385,373. The ex- 
ports of domestic merchandise amounted to 
$42,652,572 to continental United States and 
$740,284 to foreign countries, while those of for- 
eign merchandise amounted to $00,722 to conti- 
nental United States, and $18,362 to foreign 
countries. The imports and exports by coun- 
tries for the fiscal years 1911-12, are shown in 
the following table: 
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in 1913. The Japanese on the islands in 1913 U. King... 711,602 97.8 6.71 144.352 
were estimated to number 83,100; the Portu. Other for'sn 184.130 303.031 70,273 290.157 
guese, 23,160; the Chinese, 21,500; and the Total for. 5,598,444 6,872,531 373.272 758.646 
Filipinos, 12,600. W 23,095,878 29,129,409 55,449,438 43,713,294 
AGRICULTURE. The chief industries of the ee ĩͤ eS oe ree 


Islands are agricultural. The sugar industry 
far surpasses all others combined in the value 
of the output. During 1913, the exports of 
sugar were valued at $35,235,170 of raw sugar, 
and $1,372,650 of refined sugar. These were 
largely decreased from the corresponding 
amounts of 1912. The fruit-raising industry is 
large and increases from year to year. The grow- 
ing of pineapples occupies first place. The exports 
of fruit and nuts, which consist chiefly of pine- 


Grand 
total. . . 28.694, 322 36,002,940 55,449,438 43,471,940 


SHIPPING AND TRANSPORTATION. During the 
fiscal year 1913, tonnage entered into the ports 
of the islands amounted to $1,582,255, an in- 
crease of $211,940 over the tonnage of 1912. 
The tonnage cleared amounted to $1,577,102, an 
increase of $207,993. This figure is much 
larger than that for any preceding year. It 
is exclusive of vessels engaged in interisland 
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traffic, and vessels in the military and naval 
service. The total number of vessels entered 
in 1913 was 483, compared with 431 in 1912, 
and the vessels cleared numbered 476, com- 
pared with 429 in 1911. 

The territory is peculiarly dependent for its 
progress on the developments of its transpor- 
tation facilities. In 1913, there was consider- 
able growth of these facilities, chiefly by the 
addition of five steamers in the transportation 
service with other islands. There were also 
harbor improvements and much wharf, rail- 
road, and wagon-road construction. Six large 
steamers were building during the year for the 
traffic with the mainland. The construction of 
a large floating dock at Honolulu was also be- 
gun. The event of chief importance in con- 
nection with transportation in the islands, was 
the enactment at the session of the legislature 
in 1913 of a public utilities act, which created 
a publie utilities commission, and conferred 
broad powers upon it. This affected not only 
iransportation service, but public utilities of 
all kinds, including electric light and power, 
telegraph, telephone, and other service. Inter- 
island traffic is conducted chiefly by the Inter- 
island Steam Navigation Company, which has 
a fleet of 17 steamers. Traffic between Hawaii 
and the mainland and Mexico is carried on 
with both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. The 
bulk of the traffic with the Atlantic coast is 
handled by the. American-Hawaiian Steamship 
Company, which operates two fleeta of steam- 
ers—one in the Pacific and one in the Atlantic, 
the connecting link being the Tehuantepec Na- 
tional Railway, 192 miles in length from the 
Pacifle coast to the Gulf of Mexico. The com- 
pany has 22 vessels, and is engaged in freight 
traffic entirely. A triangular service is main- 
tained between Hawaii, Salina Cruz, San 
Diego, San Francisco, and Puget Sound ports, 
with six steamers of 12,000 tons capacity. 
These steamers operate on a 11-day schedule 
and take 66 days for the round trip of 8800 
miles. There is also a Pacific coast service, 
with four steamers on a ll-day schedule. 
These take 44 days for the round trip. Other 
navigation companies are the Matson Naviga- 
tion Company which operates six steamers run- 
ning to the Pacific coast, the Oceanic Steam- 
ship Company, and two companies which op- 
erate oil steamers. 

There was considerable railroad construction 
during the year on several of the islands. 
There is only one street railway in the terri- 
tory; this is in Honolulu. The number of pas- 
sengers carried in 1913 was 11,307,460. 

EpucaTIon. The years 1912 and 1913 were of 
unusual importance in the school history of the 
islands, due to a large extent to legislative en- 
actments by the legislature of 1911, which placed 
the public schools largely on an automatic ade- 
quate and financial basis, and provided also for 
many new buildings. During the year there was 
expended for public schools $677,799. The num- 
ber of all schools is 212, with an increase of five 
for the year. The teachers in 1913 numbered 
986, of whom 674 were in the public schools. Of 
the teachers, 238 were males, and 748 females. 
The pupils im all schools numbered 32,938, an 
increase of 3029 for the year. In the public 
schools were 25,631, an increase of 1879. The 
Japanese furnished the largest increase in the 
pupils of any one race. They numbered 10,990, 
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Portuguese 5497, Hawaiians 4390, part Hawai- 
ians 4146, Chinese 3783, all others 4232. 

FINANCE. The year 1913 was on the whole a 
very satisfactory one in respect to both receipts 
and expenditures. The net receipts for the year 
were $4,247,701, and the net disbursements were 
$4,208,389. The net receipts exceeded the net 
disbursements by $39,311. The net cash balance 
at the close of the year aggregated $1,308,347. 
The principal increases in revenue were in prop- 
erty tax and land sales, The principal decrease 
was in inheritance taxes, which were only $19,- 
321, as compared with $187,974 in 1912. The 
bonded debt of the Territory at the beginning 
of the year was $5,450,000, which increased dur- 
ing the year by the issue of $1,500,000 or 4 per 
cent. public-improvement bonds, and decreased 
by the payment of $110,000 of the 1903 issue 
of four per cent. fire-claim bonds, leaving a total 
bonded indebtedness of $6,840,000 at the close 
of the fiscal year. 

PuBLIO HEALTH. All the islands are fairly 
well covered with & well-organized and efficient 
sanitation force. The legislature of 1913 pro- 
vided for the employment of a sanitary engineer. 
In the towns, cottages are largely replacing ten- 
ement houses, and on the plantations, buildings 
which are occupied by laborers are being much 
improved. There were no epidemics during the 
year. The number of cases of communicable dis- 
eases was 1587, many of which were cases of 
measles among the arrival of United States 
troops and immigrants. The diseases causing 
the greatest number of deaths were pneumonia 
426, and tuberculosis 341. 

Campaigns for the elimination of rats and 
mosquitoes were carried on at Honolulu and 
Hilo during the year. As the result, there was 
a notable reduction of mosquitoes in Honolulu. 
During the year 16,778 rats and mongoose were 
killed in that city. None of these were found to 
be infected with the plague. No case of the 
plague has occurred in Honolulu for three years. 

ew methods of dealing with leprosy in the 
islands continued to meet with good results. 
There were four institutions maintained in con- 
nection with this disease: The leper settlement 
on the island of Molokai and the leper hospital 
and the homes for non-leprous boys and girls, 
respectively, of leprous parents at Honolulu. 
During the year 72 lepers were received and 62 
died. Six were paroled as perhaps cured, one 
was discharged as not a leper, and three were 
returned to their home countries, leaving a total 
of 726 at the close of the year. Of these, 444 
were males and 282 were females; 6C6 were 
Hawaiians and part Hawaiians, 47 were Portu- 
guese, 38 Chinese, 13 Japanese, 5 Germans, 3 
Americans, and 14 scattered among other 
races. 

PoLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. The seventh leg- 
islature of the Territory began its biennial ses- 
sion on February 19, 1913, and was in session 
for sixty days. A large amount of legislation 
of an advanced character was enacted, particu- 
larly on political, industrial, and social subjects. 
These included a law, referred to elsewhere, pro- 
viding for a publie utilities commission. A 
blue-sky law failed passage. Laws were passed 
oe remedies for the desertion of wives 
and children, and for compelling fathers to sup- 
port their illegitimate children. A new com- 

ilation provision and annotation of all the 
aws of the territory was authorized. In all, 170 
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bills were passed, the largest number enacted 
by any legislature of the Territory. 

During the session of the legislature, one of 
the senators from the island of Hawaii died, 
and a special election was held in April, to 
choose his successor. There were two Republi- 
cans, one Democrat, and one Home Rule candi- 
dates. The Democrat was elected by a vote of 
761, which was a plurality. 

On July 25, President Wilson nominated L. 
E. Pinkham governor of the Territory, to succeed 
W. F. Frear. 

HAY. The world’s hay crop of 1913 was in 
general more satisfactory than the crops of 
1912 and 1911. While statistics on the world’s 
production are not compiled, data gathered in 
several of the more important countries and the 
general reports on the condition of the hay 
crops during the growing season and at the time 
of harvest make comparisons of different years 
possible. In England and Wales, the crop was 
above the average of the previous ten years, and 
amounted to 9,052,322 tons, as against 8,125,484 
tons in 1912, a difference of 926,838 tons. Of 
the 1913 crop 2,709,068 tons represented hay 
from clovers and grasses under rotation (“seeds 
hay”) while 6,343,254 tons were secured from 
permanent meadows, the average yield of the 
first being 31.86 cwts. and of the other 25.02 
cwts. per acre, or nearly 3 cwts, and 114 cwta. 
above the average, respectively. The crop of 
Germany was made up of 12,300,000 tons of 
elover hay, 1,830,000 tons of alfalfa hay, 3,020,- 
000 tons from irrigated meadows, and 30,000,000 
tons from unirrigated meadows, making a total 
of 47,150,000 tons. In 1912 the corresponding 
crops were 8,744,000, 1,642,000, 2,798,000, and 
27,652,000 tons respectively. The average yields 
per acre in 1913 were 2.50 tons of clover, 2.95 
tons of alfalfa, 2.50 tons of irrigated meadow, 
and 2.17 tons of unirrigated meadow hay. Ac- 
cording to estimates by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, the production of hay 
in the United States in 1913 was 64,116,000 
tons, as compared with 72,691,000 tons in 1912, 
the record year. The area devoted to hay for 
the two years was 48,954,000 and 49,530,000 
acres, respectively. The average rate of yield 
in 1913 was 1.31 tons per acre and 1.47 tons 
the year before. The central Mississippi Valley 
was affected by a severe drouth which caused 
& reduction in yield. In Missouri, as reported 
by American Agriculturist, the average yield was 
only .76, in Kansas and Oklahoma .88, and in 
Kentucky and Illinois .90 of & ton per acre. In 
many sections the larger part of the timothy 
and clover crop was harvested before the effects 
of the drouth became serious. 

HAYASHI, Count TADASU. Japanese states- 
man and diplomat, died July 10, 1913. He was 
born in 1850. As a boy he lived in the house of 
an American missionary in Yokohama, where he 
learned English, and was one of the first students 
sent from the Japanese government to London, 
where he worked for a time at the University 
College school. On his return home, he entered 
the civil service, and became a governor of two 
of the provinces of Japan. From 1891-96 he was 
vice-minister in the foreign office; became min- 
ister to Peking in the latter year; minister at 
St. Petersburg in 1898; and in 1899 minister in 
London. He was promoted to the rank of vis- 
count in 1907, was foreign minister in the first 
Soiongi cabinet, and was minister of communi- 
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cations in the second cabinet in 1911-12, and 
largely responsible for the treaties of alliance 
between Great Britain and Japan signed in 1902 
and 1905. 

HAYDN, Hiram COLLINS. An American 
educator and theologian, died July 31, 1913. 
Born in Pompey, N. Y., in 1831, graduated from 
Amherst College in 1856, and from the Union 
Theological Seminary in 1859, he was ordained 
to the Congregational ministry in 1862, becoming 
pastor of the First Church of Meriden, Conn., in 
1862, and serving there for four years. He was 
subsequently pastor of several churches in Ohio, 
and in 1887 was appointed president of Western 
Reserve University. He held this position until 
1890, when he resigned, but continued to hold 
the chair of Old Testament literature in the 
College for Women at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. His published writings include The 
Bible and Current Thought (1891); Brightening 
the World (1893); Western Reserve University ; 
from Hudson to Cleveland, 1878-1890 (1905). 

HAYNESITE. See CHEMISTRY, INDUS- 
TRIAL, under Ezplosives. 

HAYWOOD, WILIAM D. See SOCIALISM, 
United States. 

HAZLITT, WILLIAM Carew. An English 
man of letters and bibliographer, died September 
7, 1913. He was born in London in 1834, studied 
law, and in 1861 became a barrister. He also 
studied civil engineering, but finally adopted the 
study of literature and archeology. He was a 
copious writer on historical, literary, and arche- 
ological subjects. His published writings include 
A Venetian Republic (1900); Bibliographical 
Collections and Notes, 8 volumes, (1876-1904) ; 
Letters of Charles Lamb (1886); Memotrs of 
William Hazlitt (1867); Four Generations of a 
Literary Family (1897) ; Shakespeare, the Man 
and His Work (1908); Fatths and Folklore 
(1905); and The Hazlitts (1911). 

HEAL 


TH RESORTS. See HYDROTHERAPY}, — 


and SARATOGA SPRINGS. 

HEARN, GEorGE ARNOLD. An American 
merchant and art collector, died December 1, 
1913. He was born in New York City in 1835. 
In 1860 he joined his father in a dry goods 
business which had been established since 1826 
under the firm name of James A. Hearn & 
Son. In 1886, on the death of his father, he 
became the head of the establishment. The 
business was successful, and Mr. Hearn 
amassed a large fortune. While still a young 
man he became known as an enthusiastic art 
collector. For many years he confined his pur- 
chases to the work of American artists, but in 
1885 during a trip abroad, he took more in- 
terest in the work of the early English schools. 
He made nearly every year a trip to Europe 
to add to his collection. In later years he 
turned again toward American painting, and 
made an effort to acquire the latest expression 
in the art of American painters whose work 
pleased him. His first large gift to the Metro- 


politan Museum of Art was made about ten - 


years before his death, and consisted of 22 
pictures. In December, 1905, he gave the mu- 
seum 28 additional pictures, and a present of 
$100,000 cash, with the condition that the in- 
terest on this should be used to purchase paint- 
ings by living Americans. The directors of the 
museum were also given the authority to dis- 
pose of pictures, if they decided that it was not 
for the benefit of the museum to keep them. 
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In 1909 he gave 15 more pictures to the mu- 
seum. These include famous examples of Van- 
Dyke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, Homer Martin, Winslow Homer, and 
several other famous Americans. In 1911 he 
made still another bequest which included pic- 
tures by many famous American painters and 
another gift of $100,000, the income of which 
was to be used as before for pictures by Ameri- 
can painters. In addition to the pictures which 
he gave to the museum, his residence was filled 
with valuable art objects including more than 
300 paintings. His collection of miniatures is 
said to be one of the best in the United States. 
He also collected bronzes and sculpture in 
other forms. He made many gifts to the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, of 
which he was a patron. One of the most no- 
table pictures purchased by him was “ Lear and 
Cornelia,” by the late Edwin A. Abbey, which 
he bought on his last trip abroad in October, 
1913. See also PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 
HEDIOSIT. A white crystalline, odorless 
powder, having a sweet taste. It is readily 
soluble in water, slightly soluble in alcohol, and 
almost insoluble in ether. The aqueous solu- 
tion is acid toward litmus, The drug is the 
lactone or inner anhydride, C, H. N., of alpha- 
glucoheptonie acid, CH,OH(CHOH),COOH. It 
is not poisonous, and when given to diabetic 
patients does not increase the amount of glu- 
cose in the urine, but tends rather to decrease 
it. Hediosit is said to be useful as a sweet- 
ener of the food of diabetic patients, having 
at the same time a certain food value. 
HELIOTHERAPY. The utilization of the 
direct rays of the sun in the treatment of dis- 
ease was extended greatly in 1913. Tubercu- 
losis in its surgical forms, with bony involve- 
ment, was the malady oftenest treated and 
benefitted, but many other diseases were shown 
to be cured or helped. According to Aimes, the 
‘ist of affections in which heliotherapy had been 
found an extremely useful adjuvant, included 
varicose ulcers, burns, sprains, and contusions, 
certain gynecologic affections, atrophied mus- 
cles, resolution of inflammatory exudates, and 
the sequels of phlebitis and conjunctivitis. He 
said that mucous membranes were less sensi- 
tive to sunlight than the skin, and relates 
that of forty-eight eyes with trachoma, thirty- 
five were cured by two exposures to the sun’s 
rays. The conjunctiva of the eyelids bears pro- 
longed exposure to the direct sunlight without 
harm, but no improvement was noted in rheu- 
matic iritis, in mycosis, or in syphilitic affec- 
tions. When prolonged treatment is required, 
as in surgical forms of tuberculosis, sun porches 
should be built, which should preferably face 
south or east, in order to get fhe morning sun. 
Spring and summer are the most favorable 
seasons for the treatment, because the ultra 
violet rays, which are particularly beneficial, 
are more abundant then. The air should be 
clear, the atmospheric moisture moderate, and 
the prevailing winds not too strong. Where a 
choice of climate is possible, all these condi- 
tions should be taken into consideration and 
the patient sent to a high altitude or a warm 
sunny region. But heliotherapy may be uti- 
lized in any country, 
HELY-HUTCHINSON, Sm WAarrER 
Francis. A British administrator, died Sep- 
tember 23, 1913. He was born in Dublin in 
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1849; the second son of the fourth earl of Don- 
oughmore, and was educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. In 1877 he began his colonial 
career as colonial secretary of Barbados. He 
subsequently served in Malta and the Wind- 
ward Islands, and in 1903 was appointed gov- 
ernor at Natal. During the South African 
War he zealously supported the policy of Lord 
Milner, and in 1901 succeeded the latter as 
governor of Cape Colony. His administration 
of this difficult post was eminently successful. 
In addition to his duties in Cape Colony, he 
kept a careful watch over British affairs in 
Australia, in the West Indies, and the Mediter- 
ranean, and in other parts of South Africa. 
He resigned from the governorship of Cape 
Colony in 1910 with the reputation of being 
one of the most efficient and faithful of British 
administrators. 

HENDERSON, Jonn Brooks. A former 
United States senator from Missouri, died 
April 12, 1913. He was born in Virginia in 
1826, and received an academic education. He 
studied law and began its practice in 1848. 
In the same year he was a member of the Mis- 
souri legislature, and from 1861-3 a member 
of the Missouri convention to determine the 
question of secession. From 1862-9 he was 
United States senator from Missouri; in 1867 
special commissioner to make peace with the 
Indian tribes of the West; Republican candi- 
date for governor of Missouri in 1872; and in 
1875 special United States attorney for prose- 
cuting the “whiskey ring” at St. Louis. Dur- 
ing his term in the Senate he was the author 
of the Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, which abolished slavery. 

HENRY XIV., Prince or Reuss. A Ger- 
man ruler, died March 29, 1913. He was born 
in 1833 and achieved something of a reputation 
as a soldier. The naming of these princes is 
the result of a curious custom which, however, 
need not be explained here. Prince Henry XIV. 
began his reign over the principality in 1867, 
but since 1892 his duties have been undertaken 
by a regent. He was succeeded by Prince 
Henry XXVII. 

HEREDITY. See Zoürocv. 

HERZEGOVINA. See AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

HESSE. See GERMANY. 

HETCH-HETCHY VALLEY WATER 
PROJECT. See WATER WOBES. 

HEWLEPP, C. RUSSELL. An American edu- 
cator, died November 11, 1913. He was born 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1872, and graduated 
from Columbia University. Three years he 
studied art in Paris and then returned to New 
York, where he became a member of the firm 
of Lord and Hewlepp, architects. In 1907 he 
was appointed dean of the School of Applied 
Design at Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

HIDES. See LEATHER. 

HIGH COST OF LIVING. See Foop anp 
NUTRITION. 

HIGH SCHOOLS. See EDUCATION. 

HINSDALE, Dr. Guy. See HYDROTHERAPY. 

HISS, Puoirtri Hanson. An American bac- 
teriologist, died February 27, 1913. Born in 
Baltimore, in 1868, he graduated from Johns 
Hopkins University in 1891, and from the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons in 1895. From 
that year until 1899 he was assistant bacteriol- 
ogist at Columbia University; from 1899-1903 
instructor in hygiene and bacteriology; and im 
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the latter year became adjunct professor of 
bacteriology. From 1896-99 he was assistant 
bacteriologist in the department of health in 
New York City, and applied his methods of 
isolating and identifying the typhoid bacillus. 
His most recent experiments had to do with 
a method of fortifying the human system 
against infection, particularly that of pneu- 
monia. The result of his researches was pre- 
sented to the Congress of Hygiene at Washing- 
ton in September, 1912. He was the author of 
many important treatises dealing with the gen- 
eral subject of bacilli, and co-author of 
Zinssner’s Bacteriology. 

HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN. 
The annual meeting of the association was held 
in Charleston, S. C., beginning December 29, 
1913. The session was notable for a number of 
special conferences in various branches of his- 
tory. Exceptional interest was shown in the 
conference on social and industrial aspects of 
modern history, on which subject a paper was 
read by Professor W. B. Hall of Princeton Uni- 
versity. Other notable papers were those of Pro- 
fessor A. L. Cross, of the University of Michi- 
gan, on legal materials as sources for modern 
English history, and one by J. W. Barnwell on 
important events in the history of South Caro- 
lina. The address of President Dunning was 
entitled “Truth as History." The meeting for 
1914 will be held in Chicago. 

HISTORY. See FRENCH LITERATURE; GER- 
MAN LITERATUBE; and LITERATURE, ENGLISH 
AND AMERICAN, 

HITCHCOCK, Grorce. An American artist, 
died August 4, 1913. He was born in Provi- 
dence, R. I., in 1850; graduated from Brown 
University in 1872; and from the Harvard Law 
School in 1874. His art studies were carried 
on in Paris and other continental cities. He 
was one of the best-known American artists, 
and his work is represented in the Dresden 
Gallery, in the imperial collection of Vienna, 
in the Municipal Museum at Alkmaar, Holland, 
and in many museums and collections in the 
United States. He was awarded gold medals 
at the Paris and Chicago expositions and at 
other exhibitions of paintings. He was an as- 
sociate of the National Academy of Design, 
and was a corresponding member of the Paris 
Society of American Painters. 

HOCKEY. The American Amateur Hockey 
League had an unsatisfactory season in 1913. 
The New York A. C. and the Wanderers H. C. 
withdrew, leaving only three teams in the or- 

nization. The Irish American A. C. was 

nally admitted and a schedule of matches ar- 

ranged. The championship was won by the 
Hockey Club of New York with 6 victories and 
3 defeats. The Crescent A. C., the winner in 
1911 and 1912, finished second with 5 vic- 
tories and 4 defeats. The St. Nicholas S. C. 
was third with 4 victories and 5 defeats, and 
the Irish American A. C. last with 3 victories 
and 6 defeats. 

The world's professional championship series 
were played in New York City for a $2000 
purse. The three teams taking part were all 
from Canada and included the Wanderers, Otta- 
was, and Quebecs. The final match was be- 
tween the Wanderers and the Quebecs, the for- 
mer winning by a score of 12 to 10. 

The professional teams introduced an inno- 
vation by having only six players instead of 
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the customary seven. This caused considerable 
discord in hockey ranks not only in Canada, 
the home of the game, but also in the United 
States. It is noteworthy that the Ontario 
Hockey Association, the largest hockey organi- 
zation in the world, refused to accept the 
change. 

Boston and Cleveland were the scene of many 
hockey matches in 1913, and the Boston A, A. 
seven was undoubtedly the fastest amateur 
team in the United States. The Cleveland 
A. C. played 43 games, winning 26, losing 14, 
and tying 3. Princeton won the intercol- 
legiate league championship, although it was 
generally conceded Harvard, not a league mem- 
ber, had the better team. 

HODGKIN, THOMAS. An English scholar, 
died March 2, 1913. He was born in 1831, 
and *was educated at University College, Lon- 
don, later entering business and becoming a 
partner in the banking firm of Hodgkin, Bar- 
nett & Company of Newcastle-on-Tyne. His 
interest in literatur», however, seduced him 
from business. His chief studies were in an- 
cient classics and his first historical work in 
independent form was a pamphlet on Claudian. 
The chief historical work of his life dealt with 
this period. It was called Italy and Her In- 
vaders, and the first volume appeared in 1880 
and the remainder between 1885 and 1899. He 
was a leader of the Quakers, whose communities 
in Australia and New Zealand he set off to in- 
spect, when seventy-eight years of age. He 
collected a series of essays in religious and 
ecclesiastical history which was published in 
1911 under the title The Trial of Our Faith 
and Other Papers. 

HOGAN, JoHN JOSEPH. An American 
Roman Catholic bishop, died February 21, 1913. 
He was born in County Limerick, Ireland, in 
1829. In 1848 he removed to the United States 
and entered the Theological Seminary in St. 
Louis. He was ordained a priest in 1852. 
After serving for a time as pastor in small 
towns in Missouri, he became pastor of St. 
Michael’s Church in St. Louis, in 1855. He 
served as missionary in charge of northwestern 
Missouri until his consecration as bishop of 
St. Louis, in 1868. He was transferred to the 
new see of Kansas City, Mo., in 1880. 

HOG CHOLERA. See VETERINARY SCIENCE. 

HOLLAND, EpwvuND MILTON. An Ameri- 
ean actor, died November 24, 1913. He was 
born in New York in 1848, the son of George 
Holland, one of the best-known actors of his 
day. E. M. Holland with his brothers, George 
and Joseph, began his connection with the stage 
when a mere child. When he was fifteen years 
of age he became a member of Mrs. John Wood’s 
company. Although known for years as one of 
the most accomplished actors on the stage, he 
gained his first general reputation as “ Captain 
Redwood? in Jím the Penman. Among other 
plays in which he appeared with success were 
Colonel Carter of Cartersville and Alabama. 
For thirteen years he played at Wallack’s 
Theatre, in New York, under the management 
of Lester Wallack. He was later at the head 
of Charles Frohman’s comedians, and appeared 
in Raffles, The Measure of a Man, The Bishop, 
The Duel, The House of a Thousand Candles, 
and The Bishop’s Candlestick. At the time of 
his death he was appearing in Years of Dis- 
cretion. Mr. Holland was acknowledged to be 
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one of the most finished actors of his genera- 
tion. 

HOLLEBEN, THEopoR vow. A German 
publie official, formerly ambassador to the 
United States, died February 1, 1913. He was 
born in Stettin, Germany, in 1838, and at forty 
years of age turned from a military career to 
the diplomatic service. From 1875-85 he was 
minister to Argentina, from 1885-91 minister 
to Japan, from 1891-92 minister to the United 
States, and from 1897-1903 ambassador to the 
United States. His diplomatic career in Wash- 
ington was a stormy one. In March, 1902, a 
sensational attack was made upon him by Emil 
Witte, who had been employed in the German 
embassy. Witte charged that Dr. von Holleben 
had secured complete plans for the naval de- 
fenses of the United States and had established 
a spy system throughout the country. He also 
alleged that Prof. Hugo Munsterberg of Har- 
vard College was employed by the German gov- 
ernment as chief of a secret service bureau to 
mold public opinion in the United States. 
Professor Munsterberg. denounced Witte's 
charges as “a mixture of lies, forgery, and gos- 
Bip." The chief of the United States secret 
service said that the letters had been offered to 
him for a price and that the charges they con- 
tained amounted to nothing. Dr. von Holleben 
was also accused of meddling in United States 
politics, the charge being that he expressed a 

reference for William Jennings Bryan in the 
atter’s campaign in 1900. This accusation was 
also traced to Witte. In 1903 he asked for a 
long leave of absence. This was granted and 
he did not return to the United States. He was 
succeeded by Baron Speck von Sternberg. 

HOLLIS, Henry FRENCH. United States 
senator (Democrat) from New Hampshire, born 
in Concord, N. H., in 1869, graduated from Har- 
vard University in 1892, and admitted to the 
bar in the following year. From 1896 to 1899 
he was a member of the school board of Con- 
cord, unsuccessful candidate for Congress in 
1900, and was a candidate for governor in 1902 
and 1904. He was elected to the Senate on 
March 13, 1913, and was the first Democratic 
senator from New Hampshire since 1852. For 
the details of his election, see NEw HAMPSHIRE. 
His term expires March 3, 1919. 

HOME RULE. See GREAT BRITAIN. 

HOME RULE, MuwicrPAL. See MUNICI- 
PAL GOVERNMENT. 

HOMESTEADS. See section so entitled un- 
der CANADA, DOMINION OF. 

HONDURAS. A Central] American republic. 
The capital is Tegucigalpa. 

AREA, POPULATION, ETC. The estimated area 
is 114,670 square kilometers (44,274 square 
miles). The census of December 31, 1910, re- 
turned 553,446 inhabitants, as compared with 
500,135 in 1905, 398,777 in 1895, and 350,000 
in 1850. The 1910 census, however, was not 
quite complete, as the inhabitants of certain 
sections (as in La Mosquitia) were not 
enumerated. An estimate of December 31, 1911, 
placed the population at about 566,000. The 
bulk of the population is Indian. The larger 
municipalities are (1910): Tegucigalpa, 22,- 
137; Santa Rosa, 10,574; Juticalpa, 10,529; 
Danté, 8477; Nacaome, 8152; Choluteca, 8065; 
San Pedro Sula, 7820. Births in 1910 and 1911, 
20,994 and 21,825; deaths, 10,295 and 10,620; 
marriages, 2241 and 2114. In 1911 there were 
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888 primary schools, with about 30,000 pupils. 
For secondary education, the government main- 
tains an institute at Tegucigalpa and subsidizes 
colleges in the departments. A university is 
maintained also at Tegucigalpa. 

FRODUCTION AND COMMERCE. The leading 
crop is bananas, which are cultivated chiefly 
along the eastern coast. Next in importance is 
corn, and other crops include sugar-cane, to- 
bacco, coffee, and coconuts. Cabinet woods, 
especially mahogany, and rubber are exploited. 
Grazing is important, and cattle probably num- 
ber about 500,000. Some gold and silver are 
mined, but there is little other development of 
the large mineral resources of the country. 

For the fiscal year 1912, imports and exports 
respectively are reported at 8,265,095 and 
7,706,446 pesos silver. Cotton goods and food- 
stuffs are the principal imports. Principal ex- 
ports in 1912: Bananas, 3,073,765 pesos silver; 
minerals (chiefly gold and silver), 2,131,492; 
cocoanuts, 485,536; live animals (mostly cat- 
tle), 441,894; hides, 325,182; coffee, 205,522; 
rubber, 159,473. The foreign trade is largely 
with the United States. 

COMMUNICATIONS. Roads are generally poor, 
and there is little railway. The total length of 
railway is about 100 kilometers (62 miles); of 
this, 56 miles extend from Puerto Cortés to 
San Pedro Sula and La Pimienta, and a contin- 
uation is projected to La Brea on the Pacific 
coast. The Tujilo and Juticalpa Railway, 26 
miles in length, was under construction during 
the year. A concession has been granted for 
the construction of the Honduran section of the 
so-called Pan-American railway. Telegraphs 
(1912): 245 offices, with 3220 miles of wire. 
Post offices (1912), 278. 

FINANCE. The monetary unit is the silver 
poo whose weight is 0.723370 oz. of fine silver. 

e value fluctuates with the price of the metal; 
at the ee ning of 1913 it was about 45.1 centa. 
For the fiscal year 1913-14, the estimated reve- 
nue was 4,714,065 pesos and the estimated ex- 
penditure 4,824,000. The principal estimated 
receipts were: Customs, 2,600,000 pesos; mo- 
nopolies, 1,400,000; posts and telegraphs, 207,- 
000; stamps, 220,000. Estimates of the larger 
departmental expenditures were: War, 1,795,- 
887 pesos; interior, 701,244; agriculture and 
public works, 671,978; public instruction, 510,- 
501; finance, 401,374 (not including 312,820 
pesos for the public debt). The external pub- 
lic debt on August 1, 1910, consisted of four 
loans contracted from 1867 to 1870, amounting 
to £5,398,570; arrears of interest from 1872, 
£17,535,305; total, £22,933,875. The internal 
debt on the same date was 4,053,370 pesos pa- 


er. 

The budget for the fiscal year 1913-1914 bal- 
anced at 4,824,000 pesos. The revenue was de- 
rived from import duties, 2,350,000 pesos; ex- 
port duties, 200,000 pesos; aguardiente, 1,400,- 
000 pesos; and sundries, 874,000 pesos. The 
estimated departmental] expenditure was home 

overnment, 701,244 pesos; justice, 178,048; 
oreign affairs, 214,148.50; education, 510,501; 
fomento, 671,978; war, 1,795,886.75; credit, 
374,819.75; miscellaneous, 404,374 pesos, 

GOVERNMENT. The unicameral congress of 42 
members, the president, and the vice-president 
are elected for four years by direct vote. In 
April, 1907, Gen. Miguel R. Dávila assumed pro- 
visional charge of the presidency (succeeding 
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Gen. Manuel Bonilla), and he became president 
early in the following year. An insurrection- 
ary movement, fomented by Bonilla in 1910 
brought about the resignation of Dávila, who 
in March, 1911, turned over the executive office 
to Francisco Bertrand as provisional president 
until the end of the year. In November, 1911, 
General Bonilla was elected president and Fran- 
eisco Bertrand vice-president. Both were in- 
augurated for the four-year term on February 
1, 1912. On March 21, 1913, Bonilla. died at 
Tegucigalpa and was succeeded by Bertrand for 
the remainder of the term. 

HisTroRy. A bill was brought into Congress 
to establish a free port under the name of 
Puerto Herrera opposite the village now sit- 
uated on the eastern bay of the Caratasca 
Lagoon. The measure, which failed to pass in 
1912 on account of insufficient funds, was re- 
garded as highly desirable for the development 
of the Honduran Mosquitia region, returned to 
Honduras by the Anglo-Honduran treaty of 
1857. The treaty of amity, commerce, and nav- 
igation, made January 21, 1887, with Great 
Britain, was extended to April 6, 1915. A 
stamp tax was levied in the summer; five-peso 
stamps were required on all foreign documents 
used in Honduras, or Honduran documents used 
abroad. The Congress had under consideration 
an army bill which would have required mili- 
tary service of all able-bodied males between 20 
and 40 years of age. Late in October congres- 
sional elections were held in the departments of 
Ocotepeque, Tegucigalpa, Valle, Intibuca, Voro, 
Santa Barbara, and La Paz. 

HONGKONG. An island at the mouth of 
the Canton River; a British crown colony, with 
the addition of & leased strip of the Chinese 
mainland (376 square miles) and about four 
square miles of the Kowloon Peninsula, besides 
some islets. The island contains about 32 
square miles. Total population (civil), ac- 
cording to the 1911 census, 450,730 (444,664 
Chinese). Chinese laborers, chiefly destined for 
the Malay States rubber plantations, are passed 
through the port—in 1911, 135,565 emigrants, 
149,804 immigrants (excluding to and from 
Chinese ports). The city of Victoria (the cap- 
ital) overlooks the harbor, which covers ten 
square miles and is one of the finest in the 
world. An enormous trade flows through Hong- 
kong, for which no statistics are available, as 
the port is free. A glance at the shipping 
table below will give an idea of its extent 
(A ocean going; B=river steamers; C—steam- 
ships under 60 tons; D steam launches): 


Number 
1910 1911 1910 1911 

British A.. 4,262 8,907 8,111,946 7,589,995 
Fore! A.. 4,312 4,180 „103,969 17,917,640 
British B.. 6,483 6,871 4,000,078 „116,736 
Forei B.. 1,334 1,42 706,616 36,057 
Ss. C...... 8,153 3,263 136,765 0,092 
Junks ..... 21,170 25,334 2.100,887 2,572,588 
Total. 40,714 44,978 238,160,258 23,068,108 
Local D.. . . 466,014 461.984 10,986,234 10,981,990 
'* junks. 40,436 36,60 2,387,871 2,134,064 
Total..... 647,164 543,570 86,534,361 96,179,152 
The island has practically no cultivable 


land; but in the leased territories the Chinese 
carry on extensive agricultural enterprises, 
raising sugar-cane, vegetables, rice and other 
grain, and fruits. Hongkong is a manufactur- 
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ing and ship-building centre. Kowloon is con- 
nected by rail with the Chinese frontier, where 
the line meets the one from Canton. The rev- 
enue and expenditure amounted for 1911 to 
7,497,231 dollars and 7,077,177 dollars, respec- 
tively. The debt is placed at £1,485,732. The 
governor in 1913 was Sir F. H. May, appointed 
1912. A district officer resides at Taipo, the 
headquarters of the newly leased territory. 
HOOKWORM DISEASE (UNCINARIASIS; 
ANEYLOSTOMIASIS; MINERS’ ANAMIA). The 
work of the Rockefeller Sanitary Commission 
for the Eradication of Hookworm Disease was 
set forth in the third annual report. The ob- 
jects of the commission were to educate the 
people in prevention, this being accomplished 
by enlisting physicians in the work, by news- 
paper articles, by distributing bulletins and let- 
ters, by lectures, and by personal visits and 
demonstrations. A field force of sanitary in- 
spectors, and a laboratory force was also pro- 
vided, to work in codperation with State and 
local health boards. During 1912, 238,755 per- 
sons were treated for hookworm at an expense 
per person of 77 cents, as compared with 140,- 
378 patients treated during the previous year 
at an average cost of $1.05 per person. In the 
three years a total of 393,566 cases of hook- 
worm disease were treated. The commission 
expended in 1912 $184,671.60, in addition to 
$22,482.44 spent by various counties, $19,972.52 
by States in the campaign, making a grand 
total of $227,126.56. The laboratory force 
made 326,951 microscopic examinations during 
the year. The use of the microscope in diag- 
nosis was greatly extended, with the result 
that many cases of uncinariasis were recog- 
nized, which, on account of slight clinical 
symptoms, might otherwise have been over- 
looked. In this connection it was interesting 
to note, in the report of Dr. W. C. Billings for 
1912 on examination of immigrants in San 
Francisco, the fact that 1556 cases of hook- 
worm disease were detected in 1912, or over 
double the number found in 1911. Billings as- 
cribed this increase to the use of the microscope 
in diagnosis and pointed out that in the Orien- 
tal races it was impossible to detect all cases 
of infection by clinical examination alone. In 
connection with the field work of the Rocke- 
feller commission, an investigation of 129 
cases of amenorrhea due to the hookworm, 
showed that this disorder was a frequent and 
unsuspected factor. The method of treatment 
recommended by the commission is as follows: 
A dose of er salts is administered on the 
evening of the first day, or one dose is given 
at 5 P.M., a light supper at 6 P.M., and an- 
other dose of Epsom salts at 8 p.m. On the 
second day, one-third of the dose of thymol is 
given at 6 P. u., one-third at 7 P.M., and one- 
third at 8 p.m. At 10 A.M. another dose of 
Epsom salts is given. This permits the with- 
drawal of the last one or two doses of thymol, 
if unfavorable symptoms supervene. The aver- 
age dose is 30 grains. It is considered best in 
giving the Epsom salts to dissolve a tablespoon- 
ful of it in a tablespoonful of water, administer 
this, and then have the patient drink copiously 
of water. ‘After the morning dose of salts fol- 
lowing the thymol, water should not be given 
80 freely. During the administration of thymol, 
little if any water is allowed. About an hour 
after the third dose of thymol, a cup of coffee 
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without milk is permitted, and half an hour 
after the morning salts, one or two cups of 
coffee without milk but with crackers. Search 
was also made for a better remedy than thymol. 
Although this drug has proved very efficient, 
when used carelessly it may give rise to serious 
symptoms of poisoning. Schuffner and Ver- 
voort, after eight months’ trial with oil of 
chenopodium in 1457 cases, believed that this 
drug is far more efficient than thymol. Com- 
pared with eucalyptus oil with a coefficient of 
38, naphtho] with 68, and thymol with 83, oil 
of chenopodium surpassed them all with 91. 
Another great advantage is that it expels 
ascarides along with the hookworms, thus im- 
pressing the minds of patients much more than 
when the ocularly insignificant hookworms 
alone are expelled. It is also comparatively 
pleasant to take. 

The quarterly report of the hookworm com- 
mission of the North Carolina State board of 
health showed that during the three months 
ended March 31, State and county dispensaries 
for the free examination and treatment of 
hookworm disease were conducted in twelve 
counties; that 36,472 persons were microscop- 
ically examined for hookworm and 10,684 per- 
sons received free treatment for the disease. 
Up to date, 216,616 persons had been examined 
in the State, of whom 122,656 had received 
free treatment. The dispensary work was car- 
ried on in sixty-five counties and six addi- 
tional counties provided for it. 

HOPS. The world’s hop production in 1913 
was estimated at about 1,600,000 cwts. of 110 
pounds each, as compared with a harvest of 
1.900, 000 cwts. in 1912. While the yield in 
the United States was very satisfactory, the 
crops in many of the hop regions of continental 
Europe were reduced by untoward weather con- 
ditions and to some extent by insect attacks. 
The continental crop was reported at 675,000 
cwts., the British at 275,000, and the production 
of the United States at 480,000 cwts. The 
German crop amounted to 320,000 cwts., as com- 
pared with a yield of 460,000 cwts. the year 
before. The hop crop of Alsace-Lorraine was 
the smallest in years, but owing to prevailing 
high prices it was equal to the average total 
crop value for the last 35 years. Baden pro- 
duced only about 9000 cwts., as against an 
average of 12,000 cwts. for the last 10 years. 
The Bavarian crop amounted to 220,000 cwts., 
while Württemburg produced 45,000 and Prussia 
15,000 ewts. Part of the German crop was of 
good color and quality and sold well at from 
$35 to $50 per cwt. of 110 pounds. Austria- 
Hungary produced 260,000 cwts., as compared 
with 415,000 cwts. in 1912. To the total pro- 
duction Hungary contributed 39,000 cwts. and 
Bohemia 155,000 cwts. In the famous Saaz 
region a rainy and cold season retarded growth 
and the yield was only 90,000 cwts., as against 
240,000 ewts. in 1912, which was an exceptionally 
good year. Belgium and Holland produced 65,000, 
Russia 60,000, and France 50,000 cwts. in 1913. 
In the United States the Pacific coast crop was 
in excess of the yield of the previous year. 
Oregon yielded 125, 000 bales, California 95,000 
and Washington 40,000, followed by New York 
with 35,000 bales, the total being 295,000 bales 
of 180 pounds each, or 53,100,000 pounds. 
Owing to the shortage in European crops prices 
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were good in the fall of the year and by Octo- 
ber from 15,000 to 20,000 bales had been ex- 
ported by the United States at a very satisfac- 
tory financial return. 

HORSES. See STocK-RAISING, and VETER- 
INARY SCIENCE. 

HORTICULTURE. Taken as a whole the 
year 1913 was one of short fruit crops, both 
in Europe and in America, with resulting high 
prices and a noticeable curtailment of supply 
in the smaller markets. Decreased production 
was largely due to late spring frosts, although 
insects, plant diseases, and in some sections 
severe droughts prevailed throughout the season. 
The most serious shortage in Europe was the 
grape crop, which, except for the Mediterranean 
districts, was about half of last year’s crop. 
Italy produced a banner crop of grapes. (See 
Liquors under Wine.) Europe produced a fair 
crop of olives. Reduced yields of such deciduous 
fruits as prunes, pears, and apples were sufficient 
to stimulate the export trade of the United 
States. The Australian fruit crop was a little 
below normal but prices were good. Similar 
conditions were reported from Canada, where, 
however, large crops of peaches and plums were 
beta the excess yield helping to make up 
ocal shortages in the United States. 

In the United States the abundant apple crop 
in 1912, which was finally figured at 41,770,000 
barrels, was reduced to an estimated yield of 
26,240,000 barrels in 1913. The crop in Canada 
was likewise short. As a result of the big 
freeze in California, that State shipped only 
18,085 cars of citrus fruits in 1913, as compared 
with 40,290 cars in 1912. The damage to the 
trees was so serious that the 1914 crop will 
be below normal. On the other hand, Florida 
again shipped a banner citrus crop of about 
25,000 cars in 1913 as compared with about 
20,000 cars in 1912. In spite of California’s 
short crop, the returns were over 80 per cent. of 
those secured in 1912. This is largely due to the 
use of an improved orange separator through 
which water is forced by a 4-inch centrifugal 
pump. The heavy and unfrosted fruit sinks 
to a lower depth in the swiftly moving current 
than the light and damaged fruit, is carried 
out at a different point than the latter fruit, 
and delivered to the grading machine. Instead 
of the usual gain California’s fresh deciduous 
fruit crop was a few cars short of last year’s 
shipment, and the cured fruit pack was consider- 
ably reduced. The New York State grape dis- 
tricts yielded only 3957 ten-ton carloads in 1913, 
as compared with 7528 twelve-ton carloads in 
1912. There was a very light crop of peaches in 
the South and an abundant crop in the North. 
The 1912 canned vegetable pack turned out 
larger than was expected. The figures for 
1912 are 14,022,000 cases of tomatoes, 13,109,- 
000 cases of corn, and 7,307,000 cases of peas. 
Although considerably less than last year, the 
onion crop of 4,692,500 bushels and the potato 
erop of 331,525,000 bushels were suffieient to 
supply the demand. 

Export TRADE During the fiscal year 1913 
the United States exported fruits worth $30, 
345,517, as compared with imports worth $28.- 
657,084. Fresh apples to the value of $7,898,034 
and many fresh pears were shipped abroad. 
There was also a general increase in exports of 
canned and dried products; $7,353,537 worth of 
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vegetables and $733,585 worth of nuts were ex- 
ported, as compared with imports of vegetables 
valued at $11,858,761 and nuts to the value of 
$13,965,569. Very few potatoes were imported 
in 1913, and importe of this crop will probably 
be low for some time. (See Quarantine Regula- 
tions.) 

The Hawaiian canned pineapple crop, most of 
which comes to the mainland of the United 
‘States, was estimated at about 1,600,000 cases 
in 1913, as compared with 1,318,336 cases in 
1912. In order to market this crop, it was 
necessary to reduce wholesale prices, and to 
seek a larger outlet in foreign countries which 
thus far had taken only about ten per cent. of 
the Hawaiian product. Porto Rico was about to 
enter into the canned pineapple trade, factories 
having been established on the island, 

A successful shipment of plums was made 
from Victoria, Australia, to California durin 
the year. Australia now imports in the o 
season large shipments of fresh apples from the 
northwestern United States. During 1913 and 
& year or two previously the pili nut, or Java 
almond, was introduced from the Philippines 
into the United States’ trade and was received 
with much favor. The nuts are as large as a 
medium-sized pecan, somewhat triangular in 
shape and contain a kernel of fine flavor. There 
was great activity in Panama in acquiring 
cocoanut lands. About 10,000 acres were planted 
by Americans during 1913. On account of the 
prevalence of banana diseases in Central Amer- 
ica increased planting were being made of the 
dwarf Chinese or Cavendish banana. This va- 
riety is quite disease-resistant, although it is 
not as compact a shipper as the common Blue- 
field's or Jamaica banana. The banana industry 
was being rapidly developed in Cuba, that coun- 
iry now shipping over 2,500,000 bunches to the 
United States. 

Japan was rapidly developing an export fruit 
trade. Navel oranges were grown in consider- 
able quantities and were successfully eompeting 
with California navels in Australian markets. 
During the year 1913 Japan shipped 1000 boxes 
of navel oranges to the United States. The 
Japanese government had taken active steps to 
encourage the development of the olive oil in- 
dustry in Southern Japan. In this connection 
California .decided to devote its attention to the 
ripe pickled olive industry, since it could not 
compete with foreign olive oil During 1912 
Japan exported about 6000 tons of green peas 
to Europe. 

QUARANTINE REGULATIONS. In addition to 
ihe quarantine against fruits from the Hawaiian 
Islands (see YEAR Book for 1912, article HoRTI- 
CULTURE) the Federal horticultural board of 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
quarantined against oranges, grapefruit, sweet 
limes, peaches, and other fruits coming from 
Mexico that are capable of harboring the Mexi- 
can fruit fly. In addition to an earlier quar- 
antine against potatoes from many foreign coun- 
tries where the potato wart disease was preva- 
lent, a quarantine against powdery scab and 
other diseases was temporarily extended on De- 
cember 24, 1913, to include practically all of 
Europe and the Dominion of Canada. Provision 
was made for lifting this quarantine as soon 
as any country or district could be shown to 
be free from disease. In such cases potatoes 
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will be admitted under proper regulation and 
inspection. 

UTILIZATION oF GRAPE SEEDS. Recent investi- 
gations by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
showed that four commodities, syrup, fixed oil, 
tannin extract, and meal, could be made from 
grape and raisin seeds, of which from 3000 to 
4000 tons are available annually in the United 
States. The syrup has the characteristic 
flavor and taste of the raisin, the fixed 
oil is adapted to paint and soap manu- 
facture, the tannin extract is well adapted 
for tanning leather, and the meal has 
a high protein content and should prove useful 
as a stock feed. All of these commodities can 
be produced in important commercial quantities. 

Lemon CuniNG. In some experiments con- 
ducted in Cuba, W. Snodgrass and C. D. Abbey 
found that lemons may be rapidly cured by sub- 
mitting them to alcohol fumes in a closed room 
for a period of from two to two and one-half 
days, after which time the lemons continue to 
color without more alcohol. 

PROLONGING THE SEASON FOR PRESSING OLIVE 
OIL. As a result of extensive tests, G. Sani, 
an Italian investigator, found that olives may 
be picked from the tree at the normal period, 
placed in cold storage for several weeks, and 
then pressed without affecting the quality of the 
oil. When the weather is sufficiently cool 
the olives can remain on the trees for several 
weeks after the normal harvest period without 
materially changing the oil. 

CrrRovs FRUIT By-PRODUCTS. As a result of 
extensive studies relative to the utilization of 
waste oranges and lemons, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture found that lemons which had 
heretofore been discarded would yield from 15 
to 60 pounds of citrie acid per ton. Likewise a 
method was devised by which 60 per cent. of 
the essential oil from both oranges and lemons 
could be recovered. A yield as high as 6% 
pounds of essential oil of orange or lemon was 
obtained from a ton of fruit. The gross maxi- 
mum income per ton from the best quality of 
culls by methods thus far devised approximate 
$45. Several companies were considering the 
manufacture of these by-products. 

NEw FRUITS AND PLANTS. During the year 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture announced 
a number of new or little known native fruits 
and nuts that were considered worthy of more 
extensive trial These included the Eastman, 
Monocacy, and Summer King apples, Douglas 
pear, Chesapeake strawberry, Ormond persim- 
mon, Pollock avocado, and Major, Burkett, Ha- 
vens, and Owens pecans. The limequat, a new 
hybrid substitute for the lime, fruited for the 
first time. This fruit was obtained by crossing 
the West Indian lime with the kumquat. It 
is very much hardier than the lime, having 
withstood the past three winters in extreme 
northern Florida. The Rollinia, a valuable new 
fruit from Brazil, fruited for the first time, at 
the Miami field station. 

The dasheen, which root crop the department 
is widely advocating as a substitute for the 
Irish potato in the South, was received with 
much favor. A carload of the tubers was used 
in extensive cooking, forcing, and flour-making 
tests. The plants are easily forced in winter and 
the blanched shoots make a delicate table veg- 
etable. The rapid growth made by the Japanese 
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edible bamboo, with stems forty feet high, at 
the department’s bamboo plantations in Lou- 
isiana and Florida, demonstrated the promising 
character of this valuable plant for the South. 

M. Gaston Bonnier submitted to the National 
Agricultural Society of Paris samples of a new 
vegetable ivory made from the albumen of the 
fruit of certain small palms (of the genus Hy- 
phene, tribe Borassus) growing in the forests 
of French Sudan. The albumen hardens on ex- 
posure to the air and it resembles natural ivory 
in color and texture. This product is said to 
resemble the vegetable ivory from another palm 
(Phytelephas macrocarpa) found in equatorial 
South America. 

The leaves and shoots of Catha edulis, a plant 
occurring in large quantities in East Africa, 
particularly in Abyssinia, recently appeared on 
European markets as a substitute for tea. The 
trial culture of tea in South Carolina has now 
developed to the extent that a crop yielding 
14,000 to 16,000 pounds of high-grade tea finds 
a ready market in competition with imported 
teas. 

PLANT BREEDING AND IMPROVEMENT. As a re- 
sult of his blueberry investigations (see HoRrTI- 
CULTURE, in YEAR Book for 1910) F. V. Coville 
secured many thousands of promising hybrids. 
Berries nearly seven-eighths inches in diameter 
were grown in the greenhouse, and the new 
method of propagation by “tubering” produced 
plants 18 inches to 3 feet high at the age of 
18 months. In the work of improving and 
standardizing alkaloid-yielding plants the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture reported valuable re- 
sults with belladonna. It seemed practicable to 
grow belladonna of any desired alkaloid content 
within normal limits of variation and also to 
secure uniformity of quality. 

In France L. Trabut had developed a new 
method for the rapid propagation of new vari- 
eties of grapes. The grape seedlings are cleft- 
grafted on green shoots of old vines and produce 
canes about three yards long during the first sea- 
son. M. Gard, who has made an extensive study 
of the sexual elements of grape hybrids, con- 
cluded that the deviations from the normal was 
confined to the male flower. E. Graino-Canina 
has found that all of our common spray mixtures 
have a more or less toxic action on the pollen of 
grapes. 

U. P. Hedrick found a new taxonomic char- 
acter for peaches, namely, peach blossoms show- 
ing green inside the calyx cup yield white-fleshed 
fruit and those showing orange inside the calyx 
cup yield yellow-fleshed fruit. L. Daniel and 
J. Delphon reported a graft hybrid between the 
peach and the almond. The hybrid shoots de- 
veloped at some distance above the union, and 
the phenomenon has re-occurred for several years. 
As a result of his breeding work with nut trees, 
Dr. R. T. Morris reported the successful growth 
of butternut seedlings from nuts which were 
unfertilized by male flowers. 

From an extensive study of garden beans, J. 
A. Harris found strong evidence of varietal 
differences with respect to mortality. In some 
strains the heavier, in others the lighter, seeds 
seem less capable of development. Experiments 
concluded by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture afforded definite evidence that the crossing 
of two varieties of Indian corn was followed by 
an increase in the size of the kernels in the same 
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year that the crossing was done. This increase 
is not to be confused with the increased yields 
secured in the year following when the first 
generation hybrid plants are grown. An exten- 
sive study of inheritance in cabbage hybrids con- 
ducted at the Virginia station showed that there 
was very little danger of cabbage varieties mix- 
ing in the fields; hence, new and valuable vari- 
eties may be perpetuated by pedigree selection 
alone. . 
G. W. Oliver described a simple method for 
successfully transporting cuttings of herbaceous 
plants from distant places. A layer of cuttings 
is arranged without crowding on a piece of glass 
with the upper surfaces of the leaves facing the 
glass. Two or three inches of damp sphagnum 
moss is evenly distributed over the cuttings. 
Another layer of cuttings is then placed on the 
moss and a second square of glass is placed 
over these cuttings. The whole package is then 
pressed down firmly and tied together. By keep- 
ing the moss moist and giving all the light 
possible the cuttings will carry well, and, if 
the journey is a long one, they will have, in 
many cases, rooted freely in transit. With the 
moss only slightly dampened scions and bud 
sticks of rare plants keep a very long time in 
good condition under the same treatment. 

LITERATURE. Among recent works dealing 
with some phases of horticulture are: E. Bour- | 
cart, trans. by D. Grant, Insecticides, Fungicides, 
and Weed Killers (London, 1913); L. C. Cor- 
bett, Garden Farming (Boston, Chicago, and 
London, 1913); J. C. Newsham, The Propaga- 
tion and Pruning of Hardy Trees, Shrubs, Mis- 
cellaneous Plants, with Chapters on Manuring 
and Planting (London, 1913); E, Peet, Practical 
Tree Repair (New York, 1913); P. B. Popenoe, 
Date Growing in the Old World and the New 
(Altadena, Cal., 1913) ; F. A. Waugh, The Amer- 
tcan Peach Orchard (New York and London, 
1913); H. H. Thomas, Indoor Gardening in 
Room and Greenhouse (London, New York, To- 
ronto, and Melbourne, 1912); E. H. Jenkins, 
The Hardy Flower Book (London and New York, 
1913); E. R. Lake, The Persian Walnut Indus- 
try of the United States (U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Bureau Plant Industry Bulletin 
254, 1913); New Garden Plants for the Year 
1912 (Royal Botanical Gardens, Kew, Bulletin 
Miscellaneous Information, 1913, App. 3), con- 
tains & descriptive list of all new plant intro- 
da CIE reported in various publications during 

912. 

HOSPITALS. Bequests and donations to 
hospitals during 1913 reached an enormous total. 
Among the more notable may be mentioned the 
following: Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York City, 
$100,000; New York Infirmary for Women and 
Children, $10,000; and a donation for poor con- 
valescents of $1,000,000, were provided by the 
will of Mrs. Caroline Neustadter. By the will 
of Mrs. Elizabeth M. Newton, the Tuberculosis 
Hospital for Chautauqua County, New York, re- 
ceived $150,000; the Homeopathic Hospital of 
Pottstown, Pa., $25,000 by the will of Dr. Annie 
M. Hawley; St. Luke's, the German, and Lincoln 
Hospital, all of New York City, $25,000 each, 
and Mt. Sinai $100,000, by the will of Benjamin 
Altman; St. Luke's Hospital, New York City, 
$50,000, by bequest of H. C. von Post; Johns 
Hopkins Medical School, Baltimore, $1,500,000, 
from John D. Rockefeller; the Boston Lying-In 
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Hospital over $500,000 to accumulate for twenty- 
one years, by the will of Francis Amory. The 
late Sebastian D. Lawrence bequeathed $600,000 
for a hospital and other charities at New Lon- 
don, Conn. St. Luke’s Hospital of New York 
City, received $75,000 from the estate of Francis 
E. Bacon. The Massachusetts General Hospital 
received $25,000, and Harvard Medical School 
$50,000, by the will of Dr. Arthur T. Cabot. 
The University Hospital of Philadelphia re- 
ceived one-third, and the Pennsylvania Epileptic 
Hospital two-thirds of a contingent bequest of 
$130,000, from the estate of Mrs. Anna F. Fran- 
cine. To the Hahnemann Hospital of Chicago, 
was given $100,000 by William Wrigley. George 
W. Elkins donated $135,000 to the Abington 
(Pa.) General Hospital. Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, Boston, received $30,000, the 
Children's Hospital $50,000, the Massachusetts 
Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary $10,000, by 
the will of Harriet O. Cruft. The Presyterian 
Hospital, Philadelphia, $100,000, in memory of 
Sarah L. Broadhead. Rhode Island Hospital, 
Providence, $200,000 for the erection of a build- 
ing for private patients, by the w.ll of Jane 
Frances Brown. The Mary Dykeman Memorial 
Hospital, Logansport, $100,000 by the will of 
the late Judge D. D. Dykeman. St. Luke’s 
Hospital, South Bethlehem, Pa., $35,000, donated 
by E. B. Coxe, Jr. The Presbyterian Hospital, 
Philadelphia, $55,000 by the will of Mrs. Jane 
McKee Norris. The Samaritan Hospital, Troy, 
N. Y., received bequests and legacies amounting 
to more than $100,000 from the estate of Mra. 
Charles Knight, $50,000, donated by F. H. Pea- 
body, and $50,000 by Mrs. Elida Van Schoon- 
hoven, and two donations of $20,000 each from 
Robert B. Cluett and George B. Cluett. The- 
ophilus J. Zurbrugg, of Riverside, Pa., left $250,- 
000 for the foundation of & new hospital in 
Riverside, and $5000 each to the German Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia, and the Burlington County 
(N. J.) Hospital. The sum of $200,000 was 
bequeathed to the Champlain Valley Hospital, 
Plattsburg, N. Y., by the late Loyal L. Smith. 
The Presbyterian Hospital, Philadelphia, re- 
ceived $318,000 from the residuary estate of 
Lady Martha E. Kortright of England. A do- 
nation of $15,000 was made to the Maternity 
Hospital, Albany, N. Y., by Anthony N. Brady. 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, City Hospital, received $25,- 
000 from Joseph Sartori. St. Mary's Hospital, 
Brooklyn, was given $100,000 by Mr. and Mrs. 
James Shevlin, in memory of Bishop Laughlin. 
The Maine State Sanatorium received $75,000 
by the will of Levi M. Stewart. Bryn Mawr 
(Pa.) Hospital $55,000 by the will of Miss 
Kate Clevenger. Charity, Lakeside, St. John's, 
and St. Alexis Hospitals, Cleveland, $35,000, 
the first installment under the will of Calvary 
Morris The Sanatorium for Hebrew Children, 
Rockaway Park, N. Y., $20,000 by the will of 
Caroline Neustadter. St. Luke’s Hospital, con- 
tingent funds of $125,000 and $30,000, and the 
Women's Hospital of New York City, $25,000 
by the will of S. F. Thompson. The National 
Jewish Hospital for Consumptives, Denver, was 
given $50,000 by Samuel Grabfelder. The Low- 
ell, Mass., General Hospital received $100,000 
for the erection of a hospital for the Care of 
Incurable Patients, by the will of F. B. Shedd. 
The Union Hospital, Terre Haute, Ind., $50,000 
from the estate of James McGregor. By the will 
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of F. H. Thompson, the Mercy Hospital, Chicago, 
received a bequest of $100,000 with a contingent 
bequest of $200,000. 

The new Ithaca (N. Y.) City Hospital was 
formally opened August 1. The new building 
of the Italian Benevolent Institution and Hos- 
pital, of New York City, with accommodations 
for 100 patients, was formally opened. A tu- 
berculosis annex and night camp was opened 
by the New York Nose, Throat, and Lung Hos- | 
pital, adjoining the present building and con- 
taining over fifty beds. The camp is intended 
for men only, who go there after their day’s 
work is over, and here every detail of their lives 
is supervised. The New York Ophthalmic and 
Aural Institute, founded by Dr. Herman Knapp 
in 1869, moved to its new building at 57th 
Street and 10th Avenue, on October 1. The new 
hospital is seven stories high and especially 
constructed for the care of diseases of the eye, 
ear, and nose. St. Rose’s Free Home for In- 
curable Cancer was dedicated on December 15, 
1912. It has accommodations for 100 patients. 
In Pennsylvania the new building of the Henry 
Phipps Institute was dedicated May 10. Mr. 
Phipps has given about $1,000,000 for the erec- 
tion of the institute, and has set aside $50,000 
a year for its support. The institute is for the 
treatment of tuberculosis, and is five stories 
high, with a frontage of 132 feet. A new building 
accommodating 120 diphtheria patients was 
added to the Hospital for Contagious Diseases, 
Philadelphia, at a cost of $122,680. The Monon- 
gahela Memorial Hospital Association erected a 
new building costing $75,000. In Washington, 
D. C., a new Eye, Ear, and Throat Hospital was 
opened. The Frostburg Miners’ Hospital, for 
which the State appropriated $25,000 and the 
necessary ground, was opened September I. The 
new building of the German Hospital was form- 
ally opened February 16. The building cost 
$350,000 and accommodates 150 patients. The 
Sarah Morris Institute for Children, Chicago, 
was dedicated May 25. The institute was made 
possible by a bequest of $300,000 by Mrs. Sarah 
Morris, and has 125 beds for the care of sick 
children. The new Cincinnati Hospital was 
opened for inspection on October 19. In Indiana 
the Robert W. Long State Hospital, Indianapo- 
lis, was completed in November. Funds amount- 
ing to $225,000 were given by Dr. and Mrs. Rob- 
ert W. Long. The new St. Vincent’s Hospital, 
Indianapolis, was opened February 15. It is a 
five-story building, occupying an entire block, 
and containing 325 rooms. The Elkhart General 
Hospital, erected at a cost of $80,000, was opened 
July 26. In Texas a contagious annex to the 
John Sealy Hospital, Galveston, was completed 
and the out-door annex to the Physicians’ and 
Surgeons’ Hospital, San Antonio, opened May 
6. In Louisiana the new Illinois Central Hos- 
pital, New Orleans, was opened for patients on 
March 7. At Jacksonville, Fla., the new St. 
Luke’s Hospital was opened in October. The 
Montana State Sanatorium for Tuberculosis, at 
Warm Springs, completed at a cost of $45,000, 
was opened. In California, the Universal City 
Hospital was formally dedicated, August 8, and 
the new Pomona Valley Hospital, costing $60,- 
000, was opened late in August. The Henry 
Phipps Psychiatric Clinic, a department of 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, established 
and erected by Mr. Phipps, was opened April 16. 
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FoREIGN Countries. In Canada a new hos- 
pital, was opened in Ashcroft, B. C., and the 
new wings of the Winnipeg Hospital, costing 
$650,000, were completed. On June 19 the new 
Toronto General Hospital was opened. This 
charitable institution dates from the year 1818. 
Nearly $3,000,000 was secured for the institu- 
tion from various sources. There are accommo- 
dations for 120 surgical and 120 medical pa- 
tients, in the main wing, besides 120 beds in 
the administration building, for special cases. 
The buildings are so arranged that the grounds 
are enclosed on all sides, and wide verandas 
and roof-gardens are conspicuous features. The 
Royal Victoria, Montreal General, and Montreal 
Maternity Hospitals, each received $50,000; the 
Royal Alexandra Hospital for Infectious Dis- 
eases. Montreal, and Ross Memorial Hospital, 
Lindsey, Ontario, each $25,000 by the will of 
Mr. James Ross of Montreal. According to the 
consular report of August 7, the cabinet of 
Cuba granted the department of sanitation 
forty new hospitals for the island. They are 
to be paid for out of the lottery fund. An ap- 
propriation of $65,000 for establishing a hos- 
EM at Guatanamo was also provided for. At 

obe, Japan, the International Hospital was 
being rebuilt. It was stated that a modern 
building was to be erected. The king of Siam 
purchased a large building, known as Himapan 
Park, with extensive gardens, in the northern 
part of Bangkok, and presented it to the city 
for hospital purposes. Funds for construction 
and maintenance were also to be provided by 
the king. An institute for medical research in 
South Africa was being established at Johannes- 
burg. It was to serve the whole of this region 
and was to be called the “South African Insti- 
tute for Medical Research." Industrial diseases 
of the Transvaal, which cause a heavy mortality, 
were to be investigated. The institute was to be 
located near the largest hospital in South Africa. 
The Modern Hospital, & new journal devoted 
to the collection and dissemination of hospital 
knowledge, was established in 1913, by Dr. 
Otho F. Ball of St. Louis, Mo. See also GrrTS 
AND BEQUESTS. 

HOT SPRINGS, ARK. See Hypro- 
THERAPY. 

HOT SPRINGS, Va. See HYDROTHERAPY. 

HOUSTON, Davip FRANKLIN. An Ameri- 
can educator and public official, Secretary of 
Agriculture in the cabinet of President Wilson. 
He was born in Monroe, Union County, North 
Carolina, in 1866, and graduated from South 
Carolina College in 1887, taking post-graduate 
courses at Harvard and at the University of 
Wisconsin. In 1887 he became tutor of ancient 
languages at South Carolina College; from 
1888-91 superintendent of public schools at Spar- 
tansburg, N. C.; and adjunct professor of po- 
litical science at the University of Texas in 
1894. He served in this capacity and as asso- 
ciate professor, professor, and dean of the faculty 
at the University of Texas until 1902, when 
he was appointed president of the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas. In the latter 
year he became chancellor of Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, and held this position until 
his selection as Secretary of Agriculture by 
President Wilson. He is a member of the 
Southern education board, a trustee of the John 
F. Slater fund, and a member of the Rockefeller 
Sanitary commission. He is the author of A 
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Critical Study of Nullification in South Carolina, 
and other works. 

HOWARD UNIVERSITY. An institution 
of higher learning at Washington, D. C., under 
the direct auspices of the national government. 
The students enrolled in 1913 numbered 1443. 
Of these 300 were in the College of Arts and 
Sciences, 291 in the School of Medicine, 105 in 
the School of Law, and 48 in the School of 
Theology. The remaining number were in the 
Teachers’ College, in the Academy, and in the 
Commercial College. The faculty numbered 115. 
New professors added to the faculty during the 
year were Dr. D. Butler Pratt, professor of 
church history, Hebrew, and exegesis; Professor 
G. David Houston, professor of English; and 
Professor Turner of the teaching of biological 
sciences. The benefactions received during the 
year include a gift of $3000 by John A. Cole, 
as a donation to the Alvord scholarship fund. 
The productive funds amount to about $286,000, 
and the income for 1912-13 for educational pur- 
poses was $156,426. The library contains about 
30,000 volumes. ‘The president is S. M. New- 
man, A.M., D.D. 

HOWLAND, Henry ELIAS. An American 
jurist, died November 8, 1913. He was born in 

alpole, N. H., in 1836, graduated from Yale 
University in 1854, and from the Harvard Law 
School in 1857. He was admitted to the bar 
and began practice in New York City. He 
served in the Civil War in 1862 and 1863, leav- 
ing the service with a rank of captain, and 
resumed practice in New York. In 1873 he was 
appointed judge of the Marine Court. He served 
as a member of the board of aldermen, and as 
president of the department of taxes in New 
York City. In 1892 he was made a fellow of 
the Yale Corporation, and labored unceasingly 
for the advancement of the university. He took 
an interest in charitable and civic work, and 
for many years was president of the Manhat- 
tan State Hospital for the Insane. He was 
also president of the Society for the Preserva- 
tion of the Adirondacks, and in 1901 led the 
fight against the spoliation of the forests by 
contractors; was the president of the Univer- 
sity Club of New York City from 1901 to 1904; 
and also president of the Century Association 
and of the New England Society of New York 
City. He was one of the best-known after- 
dinner speakers in the United States. He con- 
tributed many articles on legal and other sub- 
jects to magazines. 

HUERTA, Vicrogiano. Provisional presi- 
dent of the republic of Mexico. He was born 
in 1857 of aristocratic parentage, and in 1875 
entered the government military school at Cha- 
pultepec. At this institution he spent four 
years, and after his graduation in 1879 at once 
joined a coast regiment. Between that date and 
the year 1891 little is known of his career. 
Most of these years were spent in routine mili- 
tary service in which he had attained a rank 
of lieutenant-colonel, and was in command of a 
military station in the interior of the country. 
While filling this duty, he became conspicuous 
for his promptness in putting down the brigands 
who at this time infested the interior of the 
country. His success in accomplishing this task 
came to the notice of President Diaz, and 
Huerta was ordered to report at the palace in 
the city of Mexico. On his arrival he is said 
to have been told by Diaz to choose what post 
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he liked best under the war department. He 
asked to be appointed chief of the geographical 
department, and on his appointment to this po- 
sition he again left the city, and for ten years 
was engaged in going from one end of Mexico 
to the other, studying the location of rivers, 
plateaus, mountain ranges, and becoming thor- 
oughly acquainted with every section of the 
country. It is said that in 1902 he possessed 
more intimate, personal knowledge of Mexico 
than any other living man. He finished this 
survey and map-making work with the rank of 
a brigadier-general, and continued to occupy 
important positions in the army under Presi- 
dent Diaz, on the resignation of the latter, in 
1912, becoming one of the strongest supporters of 
President Madero. He was pro by the latter 
in command of the national troops in the city 
of Mexico at the time of the outbreak of the 
revolution under Felix Diaz (see Mexico). On 
the conclusion of an arrangement between him 
and Diaz, he abandoned Madero, and took com- 
mand of the movement against the former presi- 
dent. He was elected provisional president of 
the republic, and shortly after he had come 
into power, Madero was shot while being trans- 
ferred from the presidential palace to a prison. 
Enemies of Huerta placed the direct responsi- 
bility of Madero’s murder on Huerta’s shoulders, 
while his supporters declared that the occur- 
rence was an accident, in which Huerta had 
no part. The United States government, how- 
ever, refused to recognize Huerta as president. 
(See Mexico, History; and UNITED STATES, His- 
tory.) 

HUGHES, RAYMOND MOLLYNEAUX. An Ameri- 
can chemist and educator, appointed in 1913 
president of Miami University. He was born 
at Atlantic, Iowa, in 1873, and graduated from 
Miami University in 1893. From 1895-97 he 
was fellow in chemistry at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, taking the degree of M.Sc. From 1898 
to 1904 he was professor of physics and chem- 
istry at Miami University. From 1904 to his 
election to the university presidency, he was 
dean of the College of Liberal Arts, and from 
1908 was acting president. 

HUGHES, WILLIAM. An American public 
official, elected United States senator (Demo- 
cratic) from New Jersey in January, 1912. 
Born in Ireland in 1872, he moved with his 
parents to the United States; was educated in 
the common schools and in a business college; 
he served in the 2nd New Jersey Volunteers 
in the Spanish-American War; studied law and 
was admitted to the bar in 1900; and practiced 
in Patterson. In 1903 he was elected to the 
58th Congress and was reélected to the 60th, 
61st, and 62nd Congresses. He was a successful 
candidate for the senatorship in the senatorial 
primaries held in September, 1912. In this 
contest he had the support of Woodrow Wilson, 
then governor of New Jersey. 

HUNGARY. See AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

HUNTING, WILLIAM. See VETERINARY 
ScIENCE. 

HUSSEIN, Nazım Pasma. A Turkish sol- 
dier and public official, assassinated January 
23, 1913. Born in Constantinople in 1848, his 
military studies were begun in Turkey and fin- 
ished at St.-Cyr, in Paris. During the Russo- 
Turkish War he was made chief of staff. A 
friend of Sultan Abdul Hamid, he still fell un- 
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der suspicion of taking too lively an interest 
in politics, and was denounced, arrested, pub- 
licly degraded and sentenced to five years’ soli- 
tary confinement in a fortress. There he studied 
the literature of his profession and accumulated 
a store of modern military knowledge. After 
the expiration of his term of imprisonment, he 
remained for two years under strict guard, but 
finally succeeded in escaping, and made his way 
to Batum, arriving there in time to hear of the 
outbreak of the revolution of the young Turks 
in 1908. From Batum he worked his way as a 
stoker to Constantinople. He was received with 
open arms by the committee of union and 
progress, and on the proclamation of the con- 
stitution was appointed in command of the 2nd 
army corps at Adrianople. There he was largely 
responsible for the strength of the fortifica- 
tions which enabled the city to hold out so 
long before surrending to the Bulgarians. In 
February, 1909, he was appointed minister of 
war by Kramil Pasha, taking the place of Ali 
Riza. This led to a struggle between the com- 
mittee of union and progress and the Grand 
Vizier, which resulted in the latter’s overthrow. 
Nazim Pasha had become unpopular with some 
of the leaders of the Young Turks, who disliked 
his attempts to keep politics out of the army. 
It was largely through Nazim’s influence that 
order was maintained in Constantinople during 
the “counter-revolution ” which followed the 
overthrow of the cabinet of Hilmi Pasha. From 
this time until the beginning of the war with 
Italy, the Young Turks were supreme, and Na- 
zim was kept practically a prisoner. He was 
afterward sent as a Vali to Bagdad. In this 
city with his customary energy he set on foot 
a scheme for reorganization. Armed with prac- 
tically unlimited power and with the help of 
150 officers whom he took with him, he re- 
stored order in the most vigorous fashion and 
inaugurated many works of public utility. The 
Jackson barrage contract, which he was instru- 
mental in bringing about, was not ratified in 
Constantinople, and Nazim was recalled, in spite 
of the collective resignations of 125 of his offi- 
cers. the protests of citizens of Bagdad, and the 
offer of the sheikhs of Mesopotamia to put their 
armed forces at his disposal. On his return to 
Constantinople in May, 1911, the committee of 
union and progress, realizing their mistake, made 
him president of the army council, and in June, 
1912, he was appointed minister of war in the 
cabinet of Mukhtar Pasha. At the outbreak 
of the war with the Balkan states he appointed 
Abdullah Pasha to the chief command in Thrace, 
bat after the defeat of Lule Burgas decided to 
command there in person. It was he who re- 
solved on the retirement to the lines of Tcha- 
taldja. He showed inexhaustible energy in su- 
pervising the defense of the lines. He was not 
considered a brillant soldier, but it was uni- 
versally admitted that he was an honest man. 
This made him a conspicuous figure in military 
circles. For details of his assassination, see the 
article TURKEY. 

HUTCHINSON, Sm JoxATHAN. An Eng- 
lish physician and scientist, died June 2, 1913. 
Born in 1828, at the age of sixteen he left 
school and became apprentice to a surgeon in 
the city of York, under whose direction he at- 
tended lectures in the medical school there. In 
1850 he became a student in St. Bartholomew’s 
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Hospital, London. After remaining there for 
four years, he received an appointment at the 
Metropolitan Free Hospital. He soon became 
one of the best-known surgeons in London. In 
1862 he made known his great discovery that a 
destructive form of eye disease in children, which 
had long been called Stumous ophthotmis, and 
was attributed to a supposed scrofulous con- 
stitution, was in reality a consequence of inher- 
ited syphilis. This discovery was the first step 
toward the general recognition of the part played 
by syphilis in producing many forms of diseases. 
He also made researches in leprosy, and he was 
the first to associate that disease with the use 
of badly cured fish. In 1899-1900 he visited 
South Africa, in 1901 Ceylon, and later other 
countries in the course of his leprosy researches. 
In 1889 he was appointed president of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. His published writings 
include: Rare Diseases of the Skin; The Pedi- 
gree of Disease; Illustrations of Clinical Sur- 
gery. 

HYDRO-AEROPLANES. See AERONAU- 
TICS. 

HYDROGEN BORIDES. See CHEMISTRY. 

HYDROPATHY. The practise of an ex- 
tinct sect of medicine based upon the substitu- 
tion of water for drugs. See HYDROTHERAPY- 

HYDROPLANE. See AERONAUTICS. 

HYDROTHERAPY. Formerly used to de- 
note the external use of ordinary water in 
the treatment of disease, hydrotherapy now in- 
cludes balneology, which covers all use of bath- 
ing waters, plain or mineralized, for medical 
treatment. The use of healing springs dates 
back to remote antiquity. The ancient temples, 
dedicated to the worship of JEsculapius, were 
erected near mineral springs, and these locali- 
ties became, it is believed, centres of early 
medical] instruction. Peale is authority for the 
statement that for five centuries mineral wa- 
ters were the only medicines used in Rome. It 
is said that in that city alone there were at one 
time 800 thermæ. Of their existence in Rome 
we find abundant evidence to-day, in their most 
interesting and impressive ruins. Remains of 
Roman baths are found very widely separated 
in all parts of the former Roman empire. 

Many large volumes are devoted to the ex- 
planation of methods of employment of water 
as a remedial agent, in the form of complete 
and partial baths, ablutions, douches, affusions, 
compresses, packs, irrigating apparatus, sweat-, 
steam cabinet-, hot air-, electric light-, sand-, 
or moor-baths, etc. They are variously used 
in acute infectious fevers; in diseases of the 
nervous system; of the muscles and of the joints; 
of the heart and circulatory apparatus; of the 
digestive organs; of the urinary apparatus; of 
the genitals; and of the skin. 

Mineral springs are of value according to 
their constituents, for drinking or bathing. 
. Many are thermal (warm or hot), as at Carls- 
bad, Nauheim, Baden-baden, Vichy, Banff, Las 
Vegas, Hot Springs, Ark., and Hot Springs, Va. 
Many are non-thermal (cold), as at Harrogate, 
Wiesbaden, Franzenbad, Kissingen, Manitou, and 
Saratoga Springs. Waters of either of these 
two classes may be divided into alkaline, alka- 
line-saline, saline, acid, or neutral. These sub- 
classes are susceptible of further subdivision 
into sodic, lithic, iodic, magnesic, chalybeate, 
etc., or combinations of these appellations, may 
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be used, as “ sodic-calcic-chalybeate,” etc. Many 
thousands repair annually to the well-known 
European mineral springs for treatment. In 
1911 there were 34,793 visitors at Nauheim; 
in 1912 there were 118,000 bathers at Vichy; 
and in 1913 there were 70,000 at Carlsbad. 
The American spas, with the exception perhaps 
of Hot Springs, Ark., have had, compared with 
the English and continental spas, very small 
patronage, probably for the reason that many 
of their waters lack carbonic acid gas in any 
therapeutic amount, or because they are under 
private control. The United States government 
developed Hot Springs, Ark, to a limited 
extent, but not at all to compare with foreign 
spas. During 1913, however, a renaissance 
occurred there, the officials having asked the 
government for $50.000 to use in studying the 
therapeutic effect of the waters. Hot Springs, 
Va., under a private corporation, is a very fash- 
ionable resort for those in search of gay life and 
sports, as well as health; and fashion is a strong 
competitor of medicine. A new bath house was 
projected by the management, to be under the 
direction of Dr. Guy Hinsdale, the well-known 
climatologist and hydrotherapeutist, and was to 
be erected in 1914. The most remarkable awak- 
ening in the United States occurred at Saratoga, 
where the State of New York acquired from 
more than thirty owners over a hundred springs 
of varying constituency, but all supersaturated 
with carbonic acid gas, and also a park of 250 
acres. See SARATOGA SPRINGS. 

HYGIENE. Sex Hyocrene. The question 
as to how far instruction in sex hygiene should 
be given in the public schools received wide- 
spread attention during the year 1913. A special 
writer in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association for October 18, 1913, summed 
up public opinion as expressed in the editorial 
columns and correspondence of various repre- 
sentative newapapers. The general trend seems 
to be against such instruction. The subject 
naturally divides itself into three questions: 
(1) Should children and adolescents be in- 
structed in sex hygiene; (2) if so, should in- 
struction come through parents, through a re- 
ligious medium, through the public schools, or 
through books, pamphlets, and leaflets; and (3) 
what is the best form in which it can be pre- 
sented to the youthful mind? Among the 
newspapers voicing disapprobation of such in- 
struction in public schoola was the Fort Worth 
(Texas) Record, which seriously doubted the 
wisdom of any attempt of education in the pub- 
lie schools on this delicate question. It re- 
garded the subject as too sacred to be the topic 
of careless and common discussion among the 
bold and irreverent young Americans that make 
up the school population. The Philadelphia 
Ledger regarded the present agitation as a pass- 
ing fad, attributable to the zeal of the ultra- 
progressives who would reform the world by 
legislation. The Ledger summed up its argu- 
ment against sex hygiene as follows: They 
(the young) need a healthier attitude on the 
part of all teachers of biology, hygiene, and 
physical instruction, but the teachers opposing 
sex hygiene instruction have a more correct 
attitude of mind toward these subjects than 
have the advocates of the plan which the 
Ledger regards as a course “full of perilous 
and demoralizing possibilities.” The attitude 
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of the Roman Catholic Church was reflected in 
an editorial in America, which characterized the 
project as “the newest and most dangerous of 
all educational fads now being daily foisted 
on us.” In the judgment of America, improve- 
ment must come through bettering social con- 
ditions rather than through specific instruction 
of school children. Let the hygienists put 
away the countless seductions which assail man- 
kind and womankind on all sides, and they will 
effect something. Let the young have less de- 
sire, not more knowledge; strength of will, not 
complete information." A correspondent of the 
New York Independent denounced the idea as 
the “most vicious of all the wild, indiscreet, 
and dangerous suggestions made in behalf of 
the human race.” Many newspapers assumed a 
waiting and philosophical attitude, recognizing 
that the question was still sub judice. "The Chi- 
cago Record-Herald’s views on the outcome of 
reform movements and controversies were espe- 
cially interesting. It held that sex hygiene as 
& course of study was undoubtedly coming in 
this country. The really significant fact was 
that so many educators, social workers, physi- 
cians, and moralists had been converted to the 
idea in such a short space of time. The re- 
sults it was willing to leave to the future. The 
journal's article concluded that, while public 
interest in the subject was unquestioned, 1t was 
not a matter to be settled by heated contro- 
versy, but by calm and judicious consideration. 
Above all, it was not a matter to be controlled 
by the “fringe of fanatics which hang on the 
outskirts of every reform movement" in the 
phrase of Theodore Roosevelt. See also EpU- 
CATION IN THE UNITED STATES, Sew Hygiene. 


PusLIC Hyorene. U. S. Senate Document No. 
1072 contains a summary of government expendi- 
tures during 1912 for publie health and medi- 
cal purposes, collected in accordance with a res- 
olution introduced by Senator Works. Follow- 
ing is a recapitulation by departments, showing 
the manner in which the total of nearly twenty 
million dollars was spent. The State Depart- 
ment is credited with $36,000 expended for 
health purposes, but $19,999.28 went to meet 
the expenses of the Ninth International Con- 
ference of the Red Cross Society, and $10,163.64 
was disbursed for the International Congress 
for Hygiene and Demography; $2,830.55 went to 
maintaining the International Sanitary Bureau, 
and $3,015.62 to the International Office of 
Public Health at Rome. Of the $1,904,703.04, 
disbursed by the Treasury Department for health 
purposes, $747,638.32 was for salaries and trav- 
eling expenses of the medical officers of the 
pone health service, $14,892.80 went to the 

ygiene laboratory. Other items were $367,- 
797.41 to marine hospitals, $414,592.85 to the 
quarantine service, $326,057.38 toward  pre- 
venting epidemics in the United States, Porto 
Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippine Islands, 
$30,065.11 for the leprosy investigation station 
in Hawaii. The medical expenditures of the 
War Department ($5,714,109.69) were devoted to 
the work of the medical corps and the construc- 
tion of army hospitals. The navy bureau of 
medicine and surgery spent $3,730,522.88. The 
Isthmian Canal commission cost $1,620,391.12. 
The bureau of Indian affairs is credited with an 
expenditure of $395,388.71 for health purposes, 
although the commissioner says in his report 
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that the only specific appropriation available 
for sanitary work among the Indians is $60,000 
for relieving distress among them. The De- 
partment of Agriculture spent $3,090,403.29 in 
the Department of Animal Industry, while the 
Bureau of Chemistry, charged with enforce- 
ment of the pure food law, spent only $782, 
263.02. These sums were all charged to health 
purposes, although the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry is & commercial organization to increase 
the value of farm products. The only items in 
the schedule, according to the analysis in the 
Journal of the American Medical Association, 
which could fairly be charged against the public 
health activities of the government in the 
United States were $1,533,256.46 of the appro- 
priation for the publie health service, which was 
actually spent for public health purposes; 
$782,263.02 spent by the Bureau of Chemistry 
in enforcing the food and drug act; and $105,- 
195.47 required to operate the division of vital 
statistics of the Census Bureau. The fact is, 
that instead of the Federal government expend- 
ing $19,800,086.23 last year for public health 
purposes, it actually spent 92.420, 6 14.95. 

HYGIENE, ScHooL. See EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

HYGIENE, Socar, BUREAU or. 
BEAU OF SOCIAL HYGIENE, 

ICELAND. A Danish crown colony, with 
an area of about 40,456 square miles, of which 
only 16,245 square miles are inhabited. The 
total population of the inhabited regions in 
1911 was 85,183. There were in 1910 in the 
country 44,815 horses, 26,338 cattle, 578,634 
sheep, 660 goats. The total imports in 1911 
were valued at 14,123,000 kroner (11,480,052 
kr. in 1910) and the exports at 15,691,000 kr. 
(13,510,355). The principal exports in 1910 
were salt cod, 6,753,711 kr.; fish oil, 1,646,020; 
wool, 1,246,242; salt mutton, 966,823; fish other 
than cod, 714,486; skins, 580,258; refuse from 
the whale fisheries, 375,528; horses, 252,882; 
butter, 263,269. Tonnage entered in 1910, 
125,155. The responsible executive is the min- 
ister for Iceland (1913, H. Hafstein), residing 
at Reikjavik. 

IDAHO.  PoPuLATION. The population of 
the State in 1910 was 325,594. According to the 
report of the Bureau of the Census, made in 
1913, the population then was 378,818. 

AGRICULTURE. The area, production, and 
value of the principal crops in 1912-13 are 
shown in the following table. The figures are 
from the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and those for 1913 are estimates only. 


See Bu- 


15 Prod. B alue 
Corn n 1913 14.000 448,000 3 305,000 
912 12,000 394,000 216,000 
Wheat ........ 1913 510,000 14,094,000 8,879,000 
1912 510.000 14,566,000 9,613,000 
Gais 1913 325.000 15,112,000 4,836,000 
1912 348,000 17,017,000 65,956,000 
Rye 65 S 1913 8,000 66,000 88,000 
1912 3,000 66,000 40,000 
Potatoes ....... 1913 34,000 5,780,000 2,890,000 
1912 35,00 6,475,00 1,878,000 
HR RR b IA 1913 705,000 02.044, 000 14,717,000 
1912 692,000 1,988,000 12,209,000 
a Tons. 


MINERAL PRopucTION. The output of the 
metal mines of the State in 1913 showed a re- 
markable increase over the production of the 
previous years, and exceeded that of the record 
year, 1906. The value of the gold, silver, cop- 
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per, lead, and zinc produced was over $23,500,- 
000, an increase of over $2,000,000, or nearly 10 
per cent. over the production of 1912, when 
the total value of the mineral products of the 
State was $21,816,390, as compared with $19,- 
441,545 in 1911. In 1913 record productions 
were made in silver, lead, and zinc, and sub- 
stantial increases were made in the output of 
all metals except gold, which made close to the 
yield of 1912, the production for 1913 being 
$1,373,000. The mine yield silver output in- 
creased 20 per cent., or from 8,294,745 ounces 
in 1912 to about 9,970,000 ounces in 1913. The 
copper output increased from 7,492,152 pounds 
in 1912 to about 9,312,000 pounds in 1913, an 
increase of over 24 per cent. The lead mine 
production increased from 284,000,000 pounds 
in 1912 to about 311,000,000 in 1913, or over 
9 per cent. The zinc ore produced increased 
the spelter output from 13,905,502 pounds in 
1912 to about 23,594,000 pounds in 1913, an 
increase of nearly 70 per cent. 

The gold production of the State in 1912 was 
valued at $1,381,214, compared with $1,372,387 
in 1911. The deep mines produced $749,185 in 
gold, chiefly from gold and gold-silver siliceous 
ores, but also as a by-product from lead and 
copper ores. The placers produced $632,029, of 
which about 76 per cent. was obtained by dredg- 
ing. Boisé County led in the gold output with 
$502,277, and was followed by Owyhee County 
with $289,255. 

The production of silver in Idaho in 1912 
increased to 8,294,745 fine ounces, from 8,190,136 
ounces in 1911. Considerable increase was 
made in the output of copper ores, and a large 
decrease from siliceous ore. The bulk of the 
output of silver in Idaho is from the lead ore 
of the great Ceur d'Aléne mines in Shoshone 
County, which in 1912 produced 6,650,000 
ounces of silver. 

In 1912 there were 7,182,185 pounds of blister 
copper produced in the State, compared with 
4,514,117 pounds in 1911. The State has made 
a small and irregular output of copper since 
1884, but only since 1903 has it been a steady 
and important producer. To the close of 1912 
it had a recorded output of 66,253,985 pounds. 
The Coeur d’Aléne district furnished most of 
the copper output of 1912, and was the most 
productive copper district in the State. The 
State contains many promising copper districts, 
but owing to the lack of development or poor 
transportation facilities they have not been 
active. 

Idaho produces a small amount of coal. The 
total production in 1912 was 2319 short tons, 
valued at $6663. This is mined from a few 
scattered lignite beds, and is used locally. 

TRANSPORTATION. The total mileage of all 
the railways in the State on January 1, 1913, 
was 2642. The railways having mileage of 100 
miles and over are the Oregon Short Line, 1227; 
Northern Pacific, 329; Chicago, Milwaukee, and 
rn Sound, 180; Oregon-Washington Railroad 
and Navigation Company, 135; Spokane Infer- 
national Railroad Company, 122; Great North- 
ern Kootenai Valley Railway, 105. The total 
valuation of the railway systems in the State 
in 1913 was $84,506,573. 

EpucaTIoN. The total enrollment in public 
schools in 1912 was 84.902. The average daily 
attendance was 66,359. The teachers num- 
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bered 2710. The average salary of men and 
women teachers was $78.04 monthly. There are 
in the State, in addition to the common schools, 
an Academy of Idaho, which is the technical 
school of the State; the Albion State Normal 
School; State School for the Deaf and Blind; 
the Idaho Industrial Training School; the 
Lewiston State Normal School; and the Univer- 
sity of Idaho (q.v.). 

FINANCE. There was a balance on January 
1, 1913, of $1,171,794. The receipts for the 
fiscal year 1913 were $2,659,207, and the dis- 
bursements $2,658,551, leaving a balance at the 
close of the fiscal year of $1,171,451. The chief 
expenditures were for expenses of the State gov- 
ernment and the maintenance of State institu- 
tions. The chief sources of income were from 
general tax levies, receipts from the secretary 
of State’s departments, interest on current. 
funds, and receipts from sundry other depart- 
ments. The bonded indebtedness of the State 
on December 31, 1913, was $2,421,450. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The only cor- 
rectional institutions in the State are the Idaho 
State Penitentiary at Boisé, and the Industrial 
Training School at Saint Anthony. The State 
maintains no charitable institutions entirely, 
but coöperates with the Children's Home Find- 
ing Society, at Boisé. 

Porrrics AND GOVERNMENT. The State leg- 
islature met in 1913, and passed a number of 
important measures which are noted in the sec- 
tion Legislation below. The term of the gov- 
ernor expires on January 4, 1915, and the next 
State election will be held on November 3, 1914. 
On January 14 William E. Borah was reélected 
to the United States Senate. 

More than local interest was aroused by the 
conviction and sentence to imprisonment for 
contempt of court of the editor of the Boisé 
Capital News on January 2. This conviction 
was the result of the publication in this paper 
of a severe criticism of the decision of the Su- 
preme Court, which in 1912 prevented the Pro- 
gressive party from putting on the official bal- 
lot the names of their candidates. The decision 
resulted from a peculiarity of the Idaho elec- 
tion law. This law does not in any way men- 
tion the subject of presidential electors. The 
lists of Republican and Democratic electors for 
the election of November 5, 1912, were put upon 
the ballot under & provision dealing with the 
election of “constables and other officers." The 
court in its decision held that the electors were 
not State officers, and that decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court had declared that 
they were not national officers. The statute 
was construed by the Idaho court in a manner 
which prevented the Progressive candidates 
for national electors being put on the ticket by 
petition. The only way in which citizens could 
vote for Progressive presidential electors was 
to write in their names on the ballot. This 
decision resulted in widespread criticism, and 
the Boisé Capital News published a communica- 
tion from Mr. Roosevelt, wriften before the 
election, in which he commented adversely on 
the decision. The publication of this comment, 
together with other criticisms made in this pa- 
per, resulted in the conviction and fining of the 
editor. 

LEGISLATION- The legislature met in 1913 
and passed many important laws. These in- 
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cluded a measure creating a public utilities 
commission; an act providing for mothers’ pen- 
sions; a measure permitting a commission form 
of government for cities of over 15,000 inhabi- 
tants; a law providing for non-partisan judi- 
ciary primary elections; the insurance law of 
the State was revised; a blue-sky law was 
passed, and a State highway commission was 
created. The legislature provided for a con- 
stitutional amendment to be submitted to the 
people. ‘this provides for five justices of the 
Supreme Court instead of three. At the elec- 
tion of November, 1912, amendments to the con- 
stitution providing for initiative and referendum 
were carried, and also recall, except as to judi- 
cial officers. Acts to carry these measures into 
effect were passed by the legislature. Contrary 
to the action of California and Arizona legisla- 
tures, the legislature of Idaho repealed sections 
of the existing law prohibiting Chinese or per- 
sons of Mongolian descent, not born in the 
United States, from acquiring land. An eight- 
hour law for workmen of public works was 
passed by the legislature. The two houses of 
the legislature joined in a memorial to Congress, 
reciting the letter written by President Taft 
on October 11, 1912, to the governors of States, 
showing that farmers pay an average of eight 
and one-half per cent. interest on borrowed cap- 
ital in the United States, as against three and 
one-half or four and one-half per cent. in Europe. 
The memorial requested Congress to enact a 
law permitting the organization of national 
land-mortgage banks with the power to guaran- 
tee debenture bonds of codperative credit asso- 
ciations, with such limitations and restrictions 
as will insure practical uniformity in the laws 
of the States in the matter of establishing rural 


credit banks and similar institutions. For 
liquor legislation, see LiQUoR REGULATION. 
STATE GOVERNMENT. Governor, John M. 


Haines; Lieutenant-Governor, H. H. Taylor; 
Secretary of State, W. L. Gifford; Treasurer, 
O. V. Allen; Auditor, F. L. Huston; Attorney- 
General, J. H. Peterson; Superintendent of Edu- 
cation, Grace M. Shepherd—all Republicans. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
George H. Stewart, Rep.; Associate Justices, 
James F. Ailshie, Rep.; Isaac N. Sullivan, Rep.; 
Clerk, I. W. Hart. 

STATE LEGISLATURE, 1913. Republicans: Sen- 
ate, 21; House, 56; joint ballot, 77. Democrats: 
Senate, 3; House, 4; joint ballot, 7. Republican 
majority: Senate, 18; House, 52; joint ballot, 
70. 


The State representatives in Congress will be 
found in the section Congress in the article 
UNITED STATES. 

IDAHO, University or. A State institu- 
tion founded at Moscow, Idaho, in 1892. The 
total enrollment for the year 1912-13 was 763. 
The faculty ineluding lecturers, extension work- 
ers, and teaching force numbered 73. In 1913 
the university in common with the other higher 
educational institutions of the State was placed 
under the control of a newly constituted State 
board of education and particularly under the 
State commissioner of education. The United 
States Department of Agriculture in 1913 desig- 
nated the university as the location of one of its 
laboratories for the investigation of forest by- 
products, and has appointed an expert chemist 
to assist the university department of forestry 
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in research along this line. The endowment of 
the university in 1912-13 amounted to $789,005, 
and the total receipts for the year to about 
$254,539, all of which was derived from legis- 
lative grants, from interest on endowment, and 
from the Federal government. The library con- 
tains about 32,000 volumes. The president is. 
Melvin Amos Brannon, Ph. D. 

ILKESTON, WALTER Foster, First Baron. 
An English baron and physician, died January 
31, 1913. He was born in 1840; educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin; from 1868 to 1892 was 
professor of medicine at Queens College, Bir- 
mingham; and from 1868 to 1890 physician to 
the general hospital in that city. In 1885-6 he 
was a member of Parliament from Chester. In 
1887 he again entered Parliament and retained 
his seat until 1910, in which year he was created 
baron. His published writings include The Use 
of Sphygmograph in Hearl Diseases (1880); 
Method and Medicine (1870) ; Clinical Medicine 
(1874); Political Powerlessness of the Medical 
Profession (1883); Public Aspects of Medicine 
(1890). 

ILLINOIS.  PoPuLATION. The population of 
the State in 1910 was 5,638,591. According to 
the report of the Bureau of Census, made in 
xi the population in that year was 5,904,- 


AGRICULTURE. The area, production, and 
value of the principal crops in 1912-13 ure shown 
in the following table. The figures are from the 
United States Department of Agriculture, and 
those for 1913 are estimates only. 


Acreage Prod. Bu. Value 
Corn ...... 1913 10,450,000 282,150,000 $177,754,000 
1912 „658,000 426,320,000 174,791,000 
Wheat 1913 2,240,000 41,888,000 36.024, 000 
1912 1,183,000 ,819,000 8,641,000 
Oats ...... 1913 4,375,000 104,125,000 39.568, 000 
1912 4,220,000 182,726,000 54,818,000 
Rye ..... . 1913 49,000 808,000 525,000 
1912 48,000 168,000 38.0 
Potatoes....1913 125,000 5,750,000 5,118,000 
1912 137,000 13,837,000 8,302,000 
Hay .......1913 2,500,000 4 2,450,000 34,545,000 
1912 2, 572,00 8,266,000 41, 152,000 
Tobacco. . 1913 800 d 560,000 64, 000 
1912 900 684,000 62,000 


a Tons. b Pounds. 


MINERAL PRopucTion. The total value of the 
mineral products of the State in 1912 was $123,- 
068,867, compared with $106,275,115 in 1911. 
The total coal production in 1912 was 59,885,226 
short tons, valued at $70,294,338. This produc- 
tion was the largest ever attained in the State, 
and exceeded the previous maximum, 53,679,118 
tons made in 1911, by 6,206,108 tons. The 
biennial shut-down of the mines for the adjust- 
ment of the wage scale took place on April 
1, 1912. The miners were given an advance of 
five cents a ton, and work was generally re- 
sumed after an idleness of from 30 to 60 days. 
Illinois ranks third among coal-producing States 
in value; however, the coal produced in Illinois 
ranks second, for although it was surpassed in 
1912 by West Virginia, 0,941,461 tons, the value 
of the output of Illinois exceeded that of West 
Virginia by 7,502,104 tons. There are more 
coal-producing counties in Illinois than in any 
other State of the Union. Half of the 102 
counties in the State are producers of coal, and 
the coal miners of Illinois are probably better 
organized than those of any bituminous coal- 
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mining State. The result of this has been the 
establishment throughout the coal-mining re- 
gion of the eight-hour day. Notwithstanding 
nearly half the coal produced is mined by ma- 
chines, the total number of men employed in 
the mines in 1912 was 78,098. These worked 
an average of 194 days. Idleness due to strikes 
or suspensions affected the total of 60,505 men 
who lost an average of 33 days. According to 
the United States Bureau of Mines, the number 
of fatalities in and about the State in the coal 
mines in 1912 was 159, compared with 172 in 
1911. Of the 159 killed in 1912, 141 were under- 
ground, three were in shafts, and seven on the 
surface. The coal output of the State in 1913 
was estimated by the United States Geological 
Survey to have exceeded the production of 1912 
by approximately 7 per cent. The increase 
would have been considerably larger but for the 
exceptionally mild weather in the latter part of 
the year, which lowered the demand for house- 
hold fuel. The increased output was due in 
part to the strike in Colorado, which caused a 
movement of Illinois coal farther west during 
the last three months of the year. Labor con- 
ditions in the State were generally less trouble- 
some than in 1912, although a number of small 
strikes occurred during the year. 

The petroleum production declined in 1912 to 
28,601,308 barrels from 31,317,038 barrels in 
1911. The maximum production was in 1908, 
when 33,686,238 barrels were produced. Indi- 
cations pointed to the discovery of new fields 
in Lawrence County. In August, 1912, a 600- 
barrel well was drilled near Allendale in Wau- 
bash County. The total number of wells com- 
pleted in the State in 1912 was 1260. 

Illinois ranks third in the manufacture of 
pig iron. There were in 1912 2,887,359 long 
tons, compared with 2,108,002 in 1911. 

Illinois is one of the chief States in the manu- 
facture of clay products. The total value of 
this product in 1912 was $15,210,990, an increase 
of $877,979 over 1911. The principal product 
is common brick. 

EpucaTION. The school population of the 
State, ages 6 to 21, on June 30, 1913, was 
1,582,180. The enrollment in the public schools 
was 1,010,215. The total number of teachers 
was 30,565, of whom 24,956 were women and 
5609 were men. The average annual salary for 
men teachers was $772.70, and for women teach- 
ers, $643.70. The amount expended for all 
school purposes was $37,923,943. The legisla- 
ture of 1913 passed many important measures 
relating to education. These included a million- 
dollar addition to the State distributive fund, 
making a total of $3,000,000; a certificating bill 
which placed Illinois in the front rank; a free 
high school tuition bill; and a law permitting 
local schoo] boards to levy two per cent. in- 
stead of one and a half per cent. for operating 
expenses, when authorized by vote of the peo- 
ple. The position of State high school inspec- 
tor was also created by this legislature. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The charitable 
and correctional institutions of the State with 
their population in 1913 are as follows: Amer- 
ican State School and Colony, 1516; Soldiers’ 
Orphans’ Home, 323; Kankakee State Hospital, 
3045; Dunning State Hospital, 2466; Soldiers’ 
Home, 1587; Anna State Hospital, 1657; Jack- 
sonville State Hospital, 1711; School for the 
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Deaf, 371; School for the Blind, 193; Elgin 
State Hospital, 1678; Chester State Hospital, 
621; Industrial School for the Blind, 104; Eye 
and Ear Infirmary, 210; Watertown State Hos- 
pital, 1504; Geneva School for Girls, 417; St. 
Charles School for Boys, 541; Soldiers’ Widows’ 
Home, 77; Peoria State Hospital, 2195. There 
has also been authorized by the legislature a 
State hospital for the insane at Alton. The 
construction had not begun in 1913. A colony 
for epileptics was also created by the legisla- 
ture in 1913. The location has not yet been 
settled upon. The total appropriations for the 
institutions mentioned above for the two years 
beginning July 1, 1913, were approximately 
$13,000,000. The charities of the State are un- 
der the control of the Illinois State Charities 
Organization. 

FINANCE. The total receipts from all sources 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1913, 
amounted to $14,040,736. The disbursements 
for the same period were $14,424,363. At the 
beginning of the fiscal year there was in the 
treasury a balance of $5,499,210, and at the 
close of the fiscal year a balance remaining, 
$5,115,583. The chief sources of revenue are 
State tax, inheritance tax, Illinois Central Rail- 
way, and fees collected by the different State 
departments. The chief expenditures are for 
the national guards, for the University of Illi- 
nois, for normal schools, for State charitable 
and penal institutions, for the salaries of State 
officers and employes, and members of the leg- 
islature. The State has no bonded debt. 

TRANSPORTATION. The total mileage includ- 
ing main lines and branches in the State on 
June 30, 1913, was 12,094. The total mileage 
for railways included in and passing through 
the State was 77,838. During 1913 36.02 miles 
was added to the mileage. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. The legislature 
passed an unusual number of important meas- 
ures. These are mentioned in the section Leg- 
4slation below. There was no election for 
State officers in 1913, as the term of Governor 
Dunn does not expire until January, 1917. 
The next State election is November 3, 1914. 
As the result of the election in November, 1912, 
the House of Representatives in 1913 was com- 
posed of 52 Republicans, 73 Democrats, 25 Pro- 
gressives, and 3 Socialists. The Progressives 
held the balance of power, and as a result, there 
was a deadlock in the election of officers which 
lasted from January 1 to fhe last week in that 
month. The result was the election of William 
McKinley, the speaker, by a combination of 
Democrat and Republican votes. He received 
46 of the 50 Republican votes. Mr. McKinley 
has been identified with the Democratic State 
machine, of which the leader is Roger Sulli- 
van. He had the reputation, however, of being 
free from entangling alliances, and he was in- 
dorsed by the voters’ league. He established 
himself under a policy of reform under the 
rules of the House. Another deadlock in the 
legislature resulted from an attempt to elect 
two United States senators, one to succeed Sen- 
ator Cullom, whose term expired on March 4, 
and the other as successor to Senator Lorimer, 
who was excluded from the Senate in 1912. 
The deadlock resulted from the fact that no one 
party had a majority as the Progressives had 
elected a sufficient number of members of both 
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houses to prevent such a majority. A situation 
was thus created which made it necessary for 
party lines to be obliterated if there were to 
be any election. Compromise was finally ar- 
ranged on March 26, by which James Hamilton 
Lewis, Democrat, was elected for the long term 
of six years from March 4, 1913, and Lawrence 
Y. Sherman, Republican, was elected for the un- 
expired portion left vacant by the exclusion of 
Senator Lorimer. Mr. Sherman is known as a 
Progressive Republican, and it was thus possi- 
ble for him to be a successful compromise can- 
didate. On May 5 the Senate passed a measure 
giving women in the State the right to vote for 
certain officers. On June 11, this bill was passed 
by the House and was signed by the governor. 
The bill gives to all women who are citizens of 
the United States and 21 years old, the right 
to vote for nominees of all officers in the State 
who are created by statute. Its limitations pre- 
vent women from voting for governor, United 
States senators, representatives to Congress, 
members of the legislature, and nearly all judges. 
Leaders of the woman suffrage movement in the 
State at once began efforts to bring about a 
constitutional convention, by which these limi- 
tations may be removed. ‘ 

A committee of the Senate headed by Lieuten- 
ant-governor O’Hara carried on investigation 
into wages paid to women. The conclusions of 
this committee created much discussion. In 
general, the committee decided that low wages 
was the main cause of vice among women. Dur- 
ing the continuance of these investigations 
charges of morality were brought about Lieu- 
tenant-governor O’Hara, but he was exonerated. 
On September, 1913, primary elections for judi- 
ciary candidates were held. These showed in 
general a falling off in the Progressive vote. At 
the judiciary elections held on ber 20, Judge 
Puterpaugh, Republican, candidate for the fifth 
district, was defeated largely through the voting 
of women. C. C. Craig was the successful op- 
ponent. At the local option elections held on 
November 3, 18 out of 24 cities and towns voted 
“no license.” The results were largely brought 
about by votes of women who voted four to one 
against saloons. As a result of the local option 
election held in the preceding April, 70 per cent. 
of the State became dry. 

CHICAGO. Elections for minor city officers 
were held in 1913. On February 25, candi- 
dates of the Democratic machine controlled by 
Roger Sullivan, were elected. Investigations in 
alleged corruption in the police department 
were conducted in the early part of the year, 
and on January 4, police were found guilty of 
forming a bribe fund. A court for delinquent 
girls was organized on March 4. On June 26, 
the board of education voted against school lec- 
tures on sex hygiene. Investigation carried on 
during the first six months of the year resulted 
in the establishment of the fact that an arson 
trust, similar to that found in New York City, 
existed in Chicago. Members of this alleged 
trust were indicted on July 28. On August 1, 
Mayor Harrison appointed women on the police 
force. A strike of the street cleaners was be- 
gun on July 3. On December 10, members of 
the board of education refused to elect Mrs. 
Ella Flagg Young superintendent of schools. 
The removal of Mrs. Young aroused great in- 
dignation. On December 12, the resignation of 
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five members who voted against her were ac- 
cepted by the mayor. At another meeting of 
the board of education, Mrs. Young was rein- 
stated on December 3. On October 4, announce- 
ment, was made that the surface car lines of 
the city were to be merged under one control 
During December, there were an unusual large 
number of unemployed in the State. Inquiries 
were carried on by a committee of unemployed 
men appointed by Governor Harrison, showing 
that many employes were laid off and on half 
time, as a result of business conditions. 

LEGISLATION. The legislature met in 1913 
and enacted several important measures. Per- 
haps the most important of these was the meas- 
ure extending the suffrage to women to the ex- 
tent of voting for presidential electors, univer- 
sity trustees and various county, township, and 
municipal officers. Measures were passed also 
providing for mothers’ pensions and the munici- 
pal ownership of public utilities. A public util- 
ities commission was created. This supersedes 
the board of railroad and warehouse commis- 
sioners, and it is modeled in general after the 
New York public utilities commission. A new 
workmen’s compensation act was passed, and 
primary election laws were amended in many 
respects, including provision for presidential 
preference, primaries, and for the selection of 
members of controlling committees of political 

arties and delegates to political conventions. 

also LIQUOR REGULATION. 

STATE GOVERNMENT. Governor, Edward F. 
Dunne; Lieutenant-Governor, B. O’Hara; Secre- 
tary of State, Harry Woods; Treasurer, J. 
Ryan, Jr.; Auditor, James J. Brady; Attorney- 
General, P. J. Lucey; Adjutant-General, Frank 
S. Dickson; Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Francis G. Blair; Superintendent of In- 
surance, Rufus Potts—all Democrats except 
Blair, Rep. 

JUDICIABY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
George A. Cook, Democrat; Associate Justices, 
Alonzo K. Vickers, Republican; Wm. M. Farmer, 
Democrat; F. K. Dunn, Republican; Chas. C. 
Craig, Democrat; James H. Cartwright, Repub- 
lican; O. N. Carter, Republican; Clerk of the 
Court, J. McCan Davis, Republican, 

STATE — LEGISLATURE, 1913. Republicans: 
Senate, 25; House, 52; joint ballot, 77. Demo- 
erats: Senate, 24; House, 73; joint ballot, 97. 
Progressives: Senate, 2; House, 25; joint ballot, 
27. Socialists: House, 3; joint ballot, 3. 

The representatives in Congress will be 
found in the section Congress, article UNITED 
STATES. 

ILLINOIS, UwrivERsITY OF. A State univer- 
sity for higher learning at Urbana and Chicago, 
IlL, founded in 1807. The total enrollment in 
&ll departments of the university in the autumn 
of 1913 was 5259. Colleges of liberal arts 
and sciences, engineering, agriculture, music, 
law, and the graduate school are at Urbana. 
The colleges of medicine, dentistry, and phar- 
macy are in Chicago. In the school of liberal 
arts and sciences there were 1516; in the 
school of engineering 1151; the school of 
agriculture 908, and the school of music 78. 
In the law school were 106; in the graduate 
school 268; in the school of medicine 445; in 
the school of dentistry 94; and in the school 
of pharmacy 255. The faculty numbered 700. 
In 1912-13 Thomas Jonathan Burrill, professor 
of botany and vice-president of the university, 
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retired on a pension of the Carnegie Foundation. 
Samuel W. Shattuck, professor of mathematics 
and comptroller, also retired on a pension of 
the Carnegie Foundation. Guy Stanton Ford, 
professor of European history, resigned to be- 
come dean of the graduate school of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Kendrick Charles Bab- 
cock, formerly specialist in higher education in 
the Bureau of Education at Washington, was 
appointed dean of the college of liberal arts 
and sciences. There were several other impor- 
tant changes in the faculty during the year. The 
total income of the university in 1913-14 was 
estimated at $2,744,231, of which $2,286,500 is 
from State appropriations. The university re- 
ceived during the year the entire capital stock 
of the College of Physicians and Surgeons in 
Chicago, a private corporation which formerly 
owned the site (land and buildings) on which 
the university conducted its college of medicine 
and dentistry. By this donation the ownership 
of the property was transferred to the University 
of Illinois. Another gift received during the 
ear 1912-13 was one of $12,000 from Hon. 
Villam B. McKinley. , This is to be used as 
a loan fund to undergraduates. The librar 
contains 215,000 volumes. The president is K. 
J. James, Ph.D., LL. D. 
ILLUMINATING GAS. 
INDUSTRIAL, 
IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION. 
The immigration into the United States for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, was 1,197,- 
892 aliens, compared with 838,172 in 1912. The 
increase occurred chiefly in the months from 
July to November, 1912, each of these months re- 
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cording more than 50 per cent. increase. Some w 


increase, however, was shown for each month of 
the year, the smallest being 6 per cent. in March, 
1913. In addition to the 1,197,892 aliens of the 
immigrant class, there were 2,293,335 of the non- 
immigrant class, making a total of 1,427,227. 
The non-immigrants are those whose stay in the 
United States is temporary. The departures 
during 1913 numbered 611,924 aliens, 308,190 of 
whom were emigrant and 303,734 of the non- 
emigrant class. A net gain in population by im- 
migration, therefore, was 815,303, compared with 
401,863 for the fiscal year 1912 and 512,085 for 
the fiscal year 1911. While immigration in- 
creased in 1913 43 per cent. over the total for 
the preceding year, the rejections for the former 
year were 19,938, compared with 16,057 for 1912. 

CLASSIFICATION OF ALIENS. The occupations 
of aliens entering and leaving the country are 
divided into three groups—professional, skilled, 
and miscellaneous. Of common, unskilled la- 
borers, 25,542 entered and 278,115 departed, as 
against arrivals of members of skilled trades ag- 
gregating 192,978 and departures of the same 
aggregating 74,449. Of the total number of im- 
migrant aliens admitted in 1913, 808,144 were 
males and 389,748 females; 986,359 were between 
ages of 6 and 14, and 44, while 147,158 were 
under 14 and 74,379 were 45 or over. Of those 
admitted, 269,988 could neither read nor write, 
and 5386 could read but not write. The per- 
centage of admitted aliens shown by these fig- 
ures to be illiterate is, therefore, 26 per cent. 

SOURCES OF IMMIGRATION. The sources of im- 
migration in 1912 and 1913 are shown in the 
table at top of next column. 

From this table it will be noted that in 1913, 
182,886 immigrants came from northern and 
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western Europe, and that 896,553 came from 


eastern and southern Europe and western Asia. 


SOURCES OF IMMIGRATION IN THE FISCAL YEARS 
1912 AND 1913 


Race or People 1912 1913 
African (black) ...............«* 6,759 6,634 
Armenian .............ce e cosooson ,222 9,3 
Bohemian and Moravian (Czech) $8,439 11,091 
Bulgarian, Servian, and Monte- 

Ri e ores 10,657 9,087 
ness eR ,608 2,022 
Croatian and Slovenian.......... 24,366 42,499 
bn 88 3,155 ,09 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herze- 

govinlaaas ss 3,672 4,520 
Dutch and Flemish.............. 10,935 14,507 
East Indian 165 188 
Eil! 88 49,689 55.522 
Finfish s. „641 12,756 
Fenn. EE eee Ux 18,382 20,652 
r ·˙˙ůͥůͥuůuͥu 8 65,343 80,865 
Greek cases rr 31,566 38,644 
Here eR ORCE ace ew 80,595 101,330 
Irish. Velesd e ex ACAD OCC Ce 83,922 31,023 
Italian (nort̃ jh “9““)9)??999 443 42,534 
Italian (south) .................. 135.830 231,613 
Japanese oe bok dns ek A a s ees os 6,172 8,302 
Korean i29). 56 res ru wes 3 64 
Lithuanian ccc cbc bs m mrs 14,078 24,641 
Magyar uve x ²¹Aͤ ³o³³ 8 23,599 30,610 
Mexican seca woe 8 22,001 0,954 
Pacific Islander 11 
Polish ......... "——Ó——— 85,163 174,365 
Portuguese 9,403 3. 56 
Ru manns es 8.329 13.451 
Russi ĩ RAT RR SER 22,568 51.472 
Ruthenian (Russ nia) 1. 965 „588 
Scandinavian (Norwegians, 

Danes, and Swedes)......... $1,601 38,737 
Selen 29 21.293 
Seh 8 25,281 27,234 
Spanish ....2..- hr) eee 9,070 9,042 
Spanish- American 1.342 1.363 
Syrian rene os . 5,525 9,210 
Turkish x4 yR9eLerke re oes sae . 1,336 2.015 

If Euer 88 .. 2,239 2. 820 
West Indian (except Cubans)... 1.132 1,171 
Other peoples „660 „038 

Total. ůũ lll ernea 838,172 1,197,892 


From Italy came 265,542; from Russia, princi- 
pally southern Russia including Finland, 291,- 
040; from Austria, 137,245; from Hungary, 117,- 
580; from Greece, 222,817; from Turkey in 
Europe, 14,128; and from Turkey in Asia, 23,- 
955; from England came 43,363; from Ireland, 
26,876; from Scotland, 14.220; and from the 
German Empire, 34,229. During 1913 10,629 
aliens, physically, mentally, or morally below 
the legal standard, were returned to the country 
of origin. Of these, 2564 had grave physical de- 
fecta, 750 grave mental defects, 4208 physical or 
mental defects not so serious, but affecting abil- 
ity to earn a living, and 1474 morally defective. 
During the year 1624 alien contract laborers 
were debarred. 

JAPANESE IMMIGRATION. The number of Jap- 
anese admitted to continental United States in 
1913 was 6771, and to Hawaii 4901; compared 
with 5358 admitted to continental United States 
and 3231 to Hawaii in 1912. In 1913, 6859 ap- 
plied for admission to continental United States, 
of whom 288 were debarred. Those admitted 
consisted of 2837 former residents, 3083 parents, 
wives, or children of residents, and 739 new ar- 
rivals. 

CHINESE ExcLusioN. During 1913 5662 Chi- 
nese were admitted, as compared with 5374 in 
1912. At San Francisco, 3896 Chinese arrived; 
at Seattle, 1286; at Vancouver, 407; and at Hon- 
olulu, 797. 

New immigration stations were completed 
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during the year at Galveston, New Orleans, and 
Charleston. 

RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION. The elaborate 
Measure designed to restrict and improve im- 
migration, which was passed by the Sixty-second 
Congress, was vetoed by President Taft. The 
President's objection to the bill was its inclu- 
sion of the so-called illiteracy test. According 
to the provision of the bill any alien immigrant 
physieally capable of working and otherwise 
eligible must, before being admitted to the 
United States, read in the presence of an immi- 
gration official forty words in some language or 
dialect. The reading test provided was such that 
the alien would not know in advance what forty 
words he would be expected to read. Certain 
aliens were to be excused from this provision. 
These included political refugees and certain 
members of an eligible immigrant family. The 
question over which there was much discussion 
both by the public press and in the arguments 
before President Taft was whether such a test 
was beneficial to the country. The objection to 
the literacy test was not that it tended to limit 
immigration, but that it failed to provide any 
method by which the desirable immigrants were 
differentiated from the undesirable ones. It was 
argued that the ability to read forty words was 
not proof of intelligence, and that inability to 
read forty words was not proof of unintelligence. 
The opponents of the test argued further that a 
literacy test is not a test of moral character, 
and that it would exclude many hard-working, 
industrious men who could add to the country's 
wealth by their labor, and admit many undesir- 
able persons who were of a higher order of men- 
tal attainment. This was the view taken by 
President Taft, and for this and other reasons, 
which he stated in full, he vetoed the bill. The 
veto of the President was sustained by Congress. 
In the Senate his objeetions were overruled by 
more than the two-thirds vote required, but in 
the House the vote was 213 to 114, which was 
five less than the required two-thirds. As the 
opponents of the bill on its original passage were 
fewer than half of those who voted against it on 
the question of sustaining or overruling the 
President's veto, it was evident that the House 
was strongly affected by the argumenta against 
a test of literacy. 

This measure was again introduced in the 
Sixty-third Congress, but no action had been 
taken at the end of the year. 

CASTRO AND MYLIUS. The ease of two aliens 
aroused much interest during the early part of 
the year. Both of them attempted to enter the 
United States, and both were for a time pre- 
vented by the public authorities from so doing. 
One of these was Cipriano Castro, a former 
president of Venezuela, who had been in exile 
from his own country as a result of a revolution 
which drove him from power. In addition to 
political matters in which he was involved, he 
was charged with having directed the killing of 
a man named Peredes. Castro was detained at 
Elis Island for several weeks, pending an ex- 
amination into the facts of the case and the 
interpretation of the immigration laws as re- 
garded him. According to the immigration au- 
thorities before whom the hearing was held, he 
virtually acknowledged the truth of.the accusa- 
tion of murder by refusing to answer questions. 
The immigration officials therefore declared that 
he was not admissible and excluded him. Castro 
secured counsel, and an appeal was taken to the 
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United States District Court. This court re- 
versed the decision of the immigration authori- 
ties, and decided that under the law Castro was 
admissible, and should not be excluded. 

The other case was that of Edward T. Mylius, 
who had been convicted in England of the crime 
of libeling King George by the publication of a 
statement alleging that the latter had been mar- 
ried prior to his marriage to Queen Mary. As 
he had been convicted of a crime, the question 
in his case was whether the crime he committed 
involved moral turpitude. The immigration au- 
thorities decided that he was inadmissible, but 
the District Court on appeal reversed this opin- 
ion. The court in its decision did not deny that 
the circulation of a libelous story about a man 
involves moral turpitude; but it declared that a 
man who publishes a paper that circulates such 
a libelous story may not know that the paper 
contained such a story, and therefore, though he 
may be convicted of libel, he may be guilty 
merely of negligence and not of a crime. It may 
be stated that Mr. Mylius was the publisher of 
a Socialist paper which contained the libelous 
statement, but that he himself had not written 
it. The court did not say that Mylius was ig- 
norant of what his paper published, but merely 
that the immigration authorities could take into 
consideration only the fact of his conviction, and 
could not go behind the returns to ascertain the 
nature of the particular crime he committed. 

In both these cases the court practically stated 
that the immigration authorities could not go 
behind the returns, and that since neither Castro 
nor Mylius made explicit admission of crime, it 
was beyond the power of the officials to accept 
their silence and behavior under examination as 
equivalent to such admission. 

INCANDESCENT LAMPS. See ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING. 

INCINERATORS. See GARBAGE AND REF- 
USE DISPOSAL. 

INCOME TAX. See Taxation. 


INDETERMINATE SENTENCE. 
PENOLOGY. 

INDIA, BerrisH. British India is that part 
of East India governed by the British sovereign 
(as emperor of India) through the governor- 
general of India in council. India, as defined 
by the British Parliament, includes British In- 
dia and the native states under British suzer- 
ainty. The seat of government of British India 
was removed from Calcutta to Delhi in 1912. 

AREA AND POPULATION. The area of India, 
that is, the area covered by the last census 
(1911), is stated at 1,802,192 square miles. 
British territory is divided into fifteen local, or 
rather provincial, governments. Interprovincial 
transfers of territory, and transfers from native 
to British territory, and vice versa, occasionally 
take place, so that censuses as originally re- 
ported are subject to adjustment. The table 
below shows in detail the area of British India 
and the native states, and the population ac- 
cording to the censuses March 15, 1901, and 
March 10, 1911. The population returned at 
these censuses, and the areas, have been adjusted, 
as far as possible, to allow for subsequent in- 
terprovincial transfers. Manipur state, which 
was included under British territory in 1901, 
is included under native states in the 1911 
census. The tribal areas in the North-West 
Frontier Province are now shown under native 
states. Sikkim, which in 1901 was classed un- 
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der Bengal states, is now shown separately. The 
area newly included within the scope of the 
1911 enumeration had a population (for the 
most part estimated) of 1,731,116; of this num- 
ber, 1,604,265 were returned from the agencies 
and tribal areas of the North-West Frontier 
Province. The province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam (erected from Eastern Bengal and the 
province of Assam October 16, 1905) and the 
province of Bengal were reconstituted and 
erected into three provinces April 1, 1912. 
These provinces are Bengal (which received the 
style “ presidency”), Bihar and Orissa, and 
Assam. Still another new province, Delhi, was 
erected October 1, 1912, out of the division 
of Delhi in the Punjab; its area is stated at 
557 square miles, and its population 391,828 
(these figures subject to revision). 

The population of the French and Portuguese 
settlements is not included in the table. A 
French census of March 10, 1911, returned 282,- 
472 inhabitants. A census of the Portuguese 
gettlements was taken December 31, 1910, show- 
ing a population of 604,930. The independent 
Himalayan states of Nepal and Bhutan (the 
foreign relations of Bhutan are under British 
control) are geographical a part of India; 
their population is not known with certainty, 
but may be estimated at 3,000,000 for the 
former and 250,000 for the latter. If these 
figures be included, the population of India be- 
comes about 319,270,000; or, if Burma and 
Aden be included as not being geographically 
a part of India, the total is about 307,109,000. 
The approximate accuracy of these totals is in 
considerable doubt on account of the widely vary- 
ing estimates for Nepal. 

The area censused on March 10, 1911, and the 
population on that date, as compared with the 
census returns of March 15, 1901, are as fol- 
lows (the figures being adjusted, as far as pos- 
sible, to subsequent interprovincial transfers): 
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Native Btates and Populatio 
Agencies 8q. m. 1901 1911 
Bombay States... 63,864 6,908,559 7,411,675 
Central india Ag. 77,367 8,497,805 9,356,980 
Central Prov. Sts. 31,174 1,631,140 2,117,002 
Hyderabad St.... 82,698 141,142 13,374,636 
Kashmir St....... 84,43 2,905,578 3,158,126 
Madras States.... 10,084 4,188,086 4,811.81 
Cochinntn 1.361 12,02 918,110 
Travancoref ... 1,129 2,952,157 3,428,975 
Mysore State..... 29,475 5,539,399 5,806,193 
N.-W. F. Prov. 
cr enr etc.) 25,500 83,962 1,622,094 
Punjab States.... 36,551 4,424,398 4,212,194 
Rajputana Agency 128,987 9,853,366 10.530.432 
Sikkim 2,818 59,014 87,9 
United Provs. Sts. 5,079 802,097 832,036 
Native States. 709,118 62,755,116 70, 864.995 


Total India...1,802,192 294,361,056 315,132,537 


— — 


* Included in the Bombay Presidency. Includ- 
ed in the United Provinces. : Included in the 
Madras States. 


From 1891 to 1901 the increase of population 
in British India was 4.7 per cent., while in 
the native states there was a decrease of 5 per 
cent.; there being for India an increase of 2.5 
per cent. From 1901 to 1911 there was an 
increase in British India of 5.5 per cent. and 
in the native states 12.9 per cent.; the increase 
for India being 7.1 x cent. The largest de- 
crease, a8 shown by the 1911 census, was in the 
Baluchistan states—7.5 per cent.; this how- 
ever, is only apparent, as the figures for 1901 
were based on an estimate which now appears 
excessive. The largest increase was in the 
North-West Frontier Province agencies and 
tribal areas—1831.9 per cent.; this enormous 
percentage is due to extension of the censused 
area. The greatest decrease in British India, 
as shown by the 1911 census, was in Coorg— 
3.1 per cent.; and the greatest increase in the 
Central Provinces and Berar—16.2 per cent. 
Oudh showed a decrease of 2.1 per cent., and 


Population Burma and Assam increases of 15.5 and 14.9 
— Sq. m. 1901 1911 per cent., respeetively. If the Baluchistan states 
Ajm 5 2.711 476,912 501,395 and the North-West Frontier Province agencies 
Andamans and Nic- iu M ius autres Ho 50 bap vir 18 db being repre- 
obars ....... . , , , sentative of the facts, only decrease, in the 
Buuchietun e 25 84228 M x „114.413 population of native states as shown in 1911, 
Bengal (Pre): , f 454gh077 vas in the Punjab states “4.8 per cent. The great 
ar and Orissa. ' 242. ,490, est increase was in Sikkim O per cent. The 
e 3 15.304.766 1.113.043 Central Province states showed an inerease of 
Sind A 46,986 8,210,910 8,513,485 er s ig e pu 3 
n , , n rissa states increases o 0 and 19.0 
Burma 230,839 10,490,624 12,115,217 per cent., respectively. Of the total po ulation 
Central Provinces populat 
and Berar.... 99,828 11,971,452 13,916,508 ìn 1911, about 78 per cent. was in British 
Coor g . 1,582 180,607 174,976 India, and about 22 per cent. in the native 
Madras (Pres). 142,330 38,229,654 41,405,404 states. Males numbered 161,326,110, and fe- 
pune Province.. 18,418 2,041,534 2,196,933 pns 153,806,427. 
unjab (incl. De e census shows the population according to 
Unite Probs. ag 99,779 20,980,337 19,974,956 civil condition in the ease of 312.643.693 per- 
Agra and Oudh 107,267 41,692,277 47,182,044 FEE dae. lg unmarried numbered 78,384,- 
grat ......... ; ,859, ,024, males and 52,516,947 ‘females; married, 
R 24,168 — 12,833,168 — 12,558,004 72,906,881 and 73,704,162; widowed (including 
British India..1,093,074 231,605,940 244,267,542 divorced), 8,709,755 and 20,421,262. As re- 
turned by the 1911 census, married males up to 
Native States and the age of five numbered 151,518, and married 
pee a 915 females 302,425; between five and ten years, 
pur) d 8,456 284,465 846.222 810,577 and 2,219,778; between 10 and 15 years, 
Baluchistan Sts... 80.410 428,640 396,433 2,403,136 and 6,555,424; between 15 and 20 
Barona 5 Bs 0:200 E years, 4,364,438 and 10,087,024. The widowed 
ELI amd OSSA. 27 ! ' included 6668 males and 17,703 females up to 
States 28,648 3.314.474 — 8,945,209 the age of five; between five and ten years, 
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35,098 and 94,270; between 10 and 15 years, 
91,995 and 223,042; and between 15 and 20 
years, 177,694 males and 466,834 females. 
Among the Hindus, the total widowed numbered 
6.421,463 males and 20,030,136 females; almost 
one female in each five was a widow; among 
the Christians and Buddhists, the average was 
somewhat over one in nine. 

The population of the larger cities, cities 
having over 100,000 inhabitants, with percentage 
of increase or decrease in the decade, was re- 
turned by the 1911 census as follows:  Cal- 
cutta (Bengal), 896,067 (5.7 per cent. increase) ; 
Calcutta with suburbs, including Cossipur- 
Chitpur, Manicktola, Garden Reach, and Howrah, 
1,222,313 (10.4); Bombay (Bombay), 979,445 
(26.2); Madras (Madras), 518,660 (1.8); Hy- 
derabad (Hyderabad), IDE Secundurabad, 
Bolaram, and the Residency Bazars, 500, 623 
(11.6); Rangoon (Burma), 293,316 (19.5); 
Lucknow (Oudh), 279,798 (1.6 per cent. de- 
crease); Delhi (Delhi), 232,837 (11.6 increase) ; 
Lahore (Punjab), 228,087 (12.7); Ahmedabad 
(Bombay), 215.835 (16.1); Benares (Agra), 
203,804 (4.4 decrease); Bangalore (Mysore), 
including civil and military station, 189, 485 
(19.1 increase); Agra (Agra), 185,449 (1.4 de- 


crease); Cawnpore (Agra), 178,557 (12.0 
decrease); Allahabad (Agra), 171,687 (0.2 
decrease); Poona (Bombay), 158,850 (3.6 
increase); Amritsar (Punjab), 152,756 (6.0 


decrease); Karachi (Sind), 151,903 (30.2 in- 
crease); Mandalay (Burma), 138,299 (24.8 
decrease); Jaipur (Rajputana), 137,098 (14.4 
decrease); Patna (Bihar and Orissa), 136,153 
(1.0 increase); Madura (Madras), 134,130 
(22.2 increase); Bareilly (Agra), 129,462 (2.8 
decrease); Srinagar (Kashmir), 126,344 (3.0 
increase) ; Trichinopoly {Madras), 122,028 (16.5 
increase); Meerut (Agra), 116,227 (1.6 de- 
crease); Surat (Bombay), 114,863 (3.7 
decrease); Dacca (Bengal), 108,551 (21.0 in- 
crease); Nagpur (Central Provinces), 101,415 
(20.6 decrease); Jubbulpore (Central Prov- 
inces), 100,651 (11.2 increase) ; 
cluded above with the Calcutta suburbs, 179,- 
006 (13.6 increase). At the time of the 1911 
census, plague was raging in Cawnpore and Nag- 
pur, and many of the inhabitants were absent; 
the provisional returns of a new census taken 
after the epidemic had subsided showed the 

pulation of Cawnpore to be 195,498 and of 

agpur 134,712. In respect of the large in- 
crease shown above for Bombay, it should be 


J 
noted that plague was raging there when the 


1901 census was taken; the returns of a special 
census taken in 1906 showed a population of 
959,537. 

RELIGION. Population by religion according 
to the censuses of 1901 and 1911 is shown in 
the table below. That the 1911 total is 313,523,- 
981 instead of 315,132,537 (the figure for total 
population returned by the census), is due to 
the fact that religion was not recorded in the 
case of 1,008,556 persons in the North-West 
Frontier Province. 
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1901 1911 Inc. 
JEWS ccccccccccce 18,228 20,980 2,152 
Animists ........ 8,584,148 10,295,168 1,711,020 
Others and un- 
specified .... 174 87,128 86,954 
Total 294, 361,056 313,523,911 


Of the 3,876,196 Christians recorded in 1911, 
there were 1,490,864 Roman Catholics, 492,317 
Angelicans, 413,142 Romo-Syrians, 336,596 Bap- 
tists, 225,190 Jacobite Syrians, 218,499 Luther- 
ans, 181,128 Presbyterians, 171,754 Methodists, 
135,264 Congregationalists, 75,848 Reformed 
Syrians, 52,407 Salvationists, and 18,780 Chal- 
dean Syrians. Of the Christians, 199,776 were 
recorded as Europeans, 101,657 as Anglo-Indian 
(Eurasian), and 3,574,830 as native. Most of 
the Buddhists—10,384,579—were in Burma. The 
census calls attention to its classification of 
Hindus and Animists. It points out that the 
term Animistic denotes the primitive forms of 
belief found among the jungle tribes, Mundas, 
Santals, Bhils, ete. There is no name for these 
beliefs in any Indian vernacular, and in practice 
it is difficult to draw the line between Hinduism 
and Animism. Persons who did not profess to 
belong to any recognized religion were entered 
under the name of their caste or tribe. In the 
course of tabulation all such persons were treat- 
ed as Hindus if they belonged to a recognized 
Hindu caste, however low it might be. Those 
who belonged to jungle tribes outside the caste 
system, e.g. Bhils, Khonds, Garos, Todas, eto., 
were classed as Animists. 

EpucaTIon. In respect of literacy the 1911 


census recorded 313,415,389 persons, as shown 
in the following table: 
es 
Literate 
Total In 
Total English 
Hindus ...........110,865,731 11,223,134 1,013,696 
Sikhbks 3 1.734, 773 184,163 11,490 
Jain??? vn 643,553 318,585 13,030 
Buddhists ......... 6,286,142 2,134,381 21.767 
BTSIS. ....sssssoso 51,123 39,9 25,334 
Mohammedans .... 84,709,865 2,389,766 176.051 
Christians 2,010,724 588,570 252,591 
Animists .......... 5,088,241 53,833 1,521 
Others and unspeci- 
S SS 28,818 6,388 2,981 
Total males..... 160,418,470 16,938,815 1,518,361 
Females 
Hindus 106,720,714 814,810 23,659 
BIKhB -isusevesoscos 1, 5667 17,280 238 
ains ui. S 604,629 24,120 209 
Buddhists 5,435,086 317,338 1,388 
Parsis ............ 48,97 31,21 8,347 
Mohammedans .... 31,883,812 137,807 3,940 
Christians ........ 1,865,472 252,29 112,643 
Animists .......... 5,129,303 2,987 74 
Others and unspeci- 
5 29, 263 2,908 1,533 
Total females...152,996,919 1, 600, 763 152,026 
Total (id breve 313,415,389 18,539,578 1,670,387 
Corresponding totals for 1901: 
Males ............- 149,442,106 14,154,602 1,021,819 
Females 143,972,800 883,565 103,912 
1901 1911 Inc. 77 T eee en 
Hindüs ee 207,147,026 217,686,900 10,439,874 Total. 41. 293.414.906 15,038,167 1,125,231 
Bilkhs ........... 2,195,839 3,014,466 819,127 
JalnsS. ....... v 1,834,148 1,248,182 — 85,966 
Buddhists ....... „476,759 10, 721.449 1.244.690 
Pars is 94.190 100,100 5,910 
Mohammedans... 62,458,077 66,623,412 4,165,335 
stianB ...... 2,923,241 8,876,196 952, 955 


The recent development of schools in British 
India is shown in the following figures relating 
to March 31, 1907, and March 31, 1912, respect- 
ively (figures for British Baluehistan are not 
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included). Total public educational institution, 
121,407 and 136,422; scholars, 4,750,081 and 
6,135,351 (of whom females, 562,000 and 876,- 
367). Private institutions, 41,283 and 40,025; 
scholars, 647,781 and 656,504 (of whom, females 
60,490 and 77,622). Total public and private, 
162,690 and 176,447 institutions; scholars, 5,- 
397,862 and 6,791,855 (of whom, females 622,490 
and 953,989). Public primary schools, 112,984 
and 123,638; pupils, 3,940,700 and 4,990,668 
(of whom, females 495,895 and 785,868). Public 
secondary schools, 5914 and 60392; scholars, 
715,750 and 928,183 (of whom, 61,358 and 63,- 
761). Public arts colleges, 137 and 141; stu- 
dents, 19,259 and 29,698 (of whom, females 160 
and 279). Private elementary institutions, 37,- 
572 and 37,388; pupils, 586,298 and 601,089 (of 
whom, females 59,317 and 75,722). Private 
advanced institutions, 3711 and 2637; scholars, 
61,483 and 55,416 (of whom, females 1173 and 
1900). Expenditure on public education in 
1906-07, £3,734,207; in 1910-11, £4,801,578; in 
1911-12, £5,250,922. 

AGRICULTURE. In British India in 1912, out 
of a total area of 618,605,938 acres, the area 
under forest was 80,851,369 acres; not available 
for cultivation, 149,005,179; cultivable waste 
other than fallow, 114,700,370; fallow land, 54,- 
982,321; net area sown with crops, 215,981,083; 
area irrigated, 40,079,142. In 1912 the area 
under food grains was 195,097,434 acres (of 
which, rice 76,636,887 and wheat 25,025,236) ; 
oilseeds, 16,494,865; cotton, 14,568,189. The 
area under opium declined from 383,335 acres in 
1911 to 220,164 in 1912. 

The figures as returned for production are 
not strictly comparable with the areas. sown, 
as they include crops in certain of the native 
states. Some of the more important yields for 
1910-11 and 1911-12, respectively, are officially 
estimated as follows: Rice (cleaned), 557,938,- 
000 and 521,992,000 ewt.; wheat, 10,040,500 and 
9,813,500 tons; tea (calendar years). 263,605,- 
240 and 268,823,436 lbs.; cotton, 4,303,000 and 
3,925,000 bales (of 400 lbs.); jute, 7,932,000 
and 8,234,700 bales (of 400 lbs.); linseed, 503.- 
600 and 641,200 tons; rape and mustard, 1,233,- 
200 and 1,271,000 tons; sesamum, 511, 800 and 
371,400 tons; groundnuts, 503,200 and 542,200 
tons; indigo, 46,000 and 48,700 cwt.; cane sugar, 
2,217,800 and 2,390,400 tons. 

MINERALS. As officially reported, the value 
in 1911 and 1912 and the quantity in 1912 of 
the chief minerals produced in British India and 
the native states are shown in the following 
table: 


ee 


1911 1912 1912 
Coal ........£2,502,616 £3,310,365 — 14,706,339 tons 
Gold 2,238,143 2, 271.806 590,555 oz. 
Petroleum... 884,398 975,278 249,083,518 gals. 
Mang’ese ore (648,801 7 762,699 t 708,081 tons 
Salt 429, 452,680 1,810,921 tons 
Mica f ...... 207,118 341,349 66,574 cwt. 
Rubies ..... 67,5 69,547 323,245 kt. 
Jadestone $.. 29,815 4,483 348 cwt. 


è The figures for 1912 are provisional, {f The 
figures represent exports by sea in 1912-13. 1 The 
figures represent exports by sea in fiscal years. 
8 The figures represent exports by sea and land 
in fiscal years. 


Of the coal produced in 1912, the value of 
£1,813,408 is credited to Bihar and Orissa, and 
£1,063,437 to Bengal; of the gold, £2,158,362 to 
Mysore; of the petroleum, £962,907 to Burma, 
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as well as the value of all the rubies and jade- 
stone; of the mica, £292,645 to Bengal. 

CoMMERCE. The foreign trade of India, for 
years ended March 31, has been valued as fol- 
lows, in thousands of pounds sterling: 


1908 1911 1912 1913 
Sea-borne Trade 
Imports: 
Private mdse...... 86,670 86,236 92,383 107,344 
Government stores 4,429 2,901 3,654 ,144 
Total mdse...... 91,098 $89,137 96,037 111,088 
Private treasure.. 21,880 26,445 35,615 34.132 
Gov't treasure.... 6,309 4 33 977 
Total treasure.. 28,190 26,491 35,647 41.109 
Total Imports. . . 119,288 115,628 131,684 152,197 
Exports: 
Domestic produce.115,727 137,081 147,878 160,775 
Foreign produce.. 2,512 2,841 4,018 ,160 
Total x 118,239 189,921 151,896 163,935 
Government stores 85 53 96 80 
Total mdse. . 118, 324 139,974 161,992 164,021 
Private treasure.. 3, 631 4,745 6,908 4,697 
Gov't treasure.... 2 2,391 
Total treasure.. 38,633 4,751 6,916 7,088 
Total exports...121,957 144,726 158,908 171,109 
Net exps. mdse... 27,225 50.837 55,955 62,932 
Net imps. treas.. 24,557 21.739 28,731 34,021 
Excess exports... 2,668 29,098 27,224 18,911 


pa 
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Land Trade 


Imports: 


Merchandise ..... 4,980 5,330 0,233 € 

Treasure 740 797 68 € 
Total imports... 5,670 6,127 6,920 7,660 
Exports: 

Merchandise ..... 4,076 4,326 5,274 Sistas 

Treasure 566 624 612 Mo 
Total exports... 4,645 4,950 5,886 6,986 


As in the preceding year, the import and 
export values in 1912-13 were of unprecedented 
magnitude. The total sea-borne trade increased 
over ll per cent. Imports of cotton goods and 
sugar advanced notably. In the export trade, 
rice exceeded all records, taking first place over 
raw cotton. The bulk of the imports are manu- 
factured articles, while about three-fourths of 
the exports consist of food and raw materials. 

Values of the leading sea-borne imports of 
private merchandise in the fiscal years 1911-12 
and 1912-13, respectively, were as follows, in 
thousands of pounds sterling: Cotton goods. 30,- 
519 and 37,583; cotton yarn, 2527 and 2965; 
sugar, 7955 and 9537; iron and steel, 6717 and 
7671; railway material, 2958 and 4269; ma- 
chinery and millwork, 2838 and 3905; mineral 
oils, 2828 and 2505; hardware, cutlery, imple- 
ments, etc., 2379 and 2434; apparel, 2355 and 
2431; woolen goods, 2272 and 2039; silk 
goods, 1769 and 2035; copper. 1853 
and 1581; provisions, 2127 and 2566; raw 
cotton, 1391 and 1483; carriages, carts, ete., 
1056 and 1266; glass and glassware, 1029 and 
1169; raw silk, 706 and 1143; spices, 1029 and 
1087; instruments, apparatus, and appliances, 
920 and 986; paper and pasteboard, 785 and 
964; coal, coke, etc., 342 and 778; mineral dyes, 
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760 in 1912-13; drugs and medicines, 693 and 
704; matches, 584 and 656. Among the im- 
ports of government stores were railway mate- 
rial 1680 and 1695, and metals 404 and 474. 

Values of the principal sea-borne exports of 
Indian produce and manufacture were as follows 
in 1911-12 and 1912-13, respectively, in thou- 
sands of pounds sterling: Rice, 19,367 and 
21,705; raw cotton, 19,683 and 18,741; cotton 
yarn and cloth, 6519 and 8134; raw jute, 15,038 
and 18,034; jute manufactures, 10,671 and 15,- 
247; seeds, 17,960 and 15,167; wheat and wheat 
flour, 9430 and 12,513; hides and skins, 9286 
and 10,914; tea, 8631 and 8863; opium, 8726 
and 7481; pulse, millets, etc., 5509 and 5982; 
raw wool, 1724 and 1756; lac (of all sorts), 
1343 and 1409; coffee, 897 and 1043; wood and 
manufactures, 636 and 810; fodder, etc., 1140 
and 757; manures (chiefly animal bone), 774 
and 646; spices, 6˙9 and 622; coal, coke, etc., 
514 and 589; oils, 1072 and 572. Reéxports 
included: Cotton yarn and cloth, 1224 and 
1098; raw wool, 250 and 448; sugar, 1155 and 
145; metals, 153 and 133. 

Percentages of imports and exports of mer- 
chandise by countries in the year 1912-13: 
United Kingdom, 63.0 per cent. of the imports 
and 25.1 per cent. of the exports; Germany, 
6.4 and 10.1; United States, 3.2 and 7.8; China 
(including Hongkong), 1.9 and 8.4; Japan, 2.5 
and 7.7; France, 1.3 and 6.5; Belgium, 1.9 and 
5.4; Java, 5.8 and 1.3; Straits Settlements, 1.9 
and 3.7; Austria-Hungary, 2.2 and 2.9; Ceylon, 
0.6 and 3.7; Italy, 1.0 and 2.8; Mauritius, 2.0 
and 0.6; all other countries, 6.4 and 14.0. 

SHIPPING. The total number of vessels, in- 
cluding native craft, which entered, with car- 
goes and in ballast, from foreign countries at 
ports in British India in 1911-12 was 4481, of 
8,354,877 tons; cleared to foreign countries, 
4387, of 8,261,558 tons; total entered and 
cleared, 8868 vessels, of 16,616,435 tons. Total 
entered and cleared in 1912-13, 8737 vessels, of 
17,451,985 tons. Of the latter tonnage. about 
51 per cent. was from or to the United King- 
dom and British possessions; and 77 per cent. 
of the total trade was under the British flag. 

COMMUNICATIONS. The length of railway open 
to traffic in British India and the native states 
has been as follows, at the end of each year: 
1900, 24,752 miles; 1902, 25,930 miles; 1907, 
30,010 miles; 1911, 32,839 miles; 1912, 33,484 
miles. There were under construction or sanc- 
tioned on the latter date 2455 miles. Of the 
railway open to traffic at the end of 1912, 17,189 
miles were on the 516-foot gauge, 14,165 miles 
on the meter gauge, and 2130 miles on special 
gauges (214 feet and 2 feet). Nearly all the 
railways are owned by the state and adminis- 
tered by a railway board, though many are leased 
to and operated by companies. Up to December 
31, 1912, the capital outlay on lines open to 
traffic was £310.100,000 (against £300,045,000 
at the end of 1911). Gross earnings in 1912 
were: £41,100,000; working expenses, £20,106,- 
000; net earnings, £20,994,000; percentage of 
working expenses to gross earnings, 48.92 (52.17 
in 1911); percentage of net earnings on capital 
outlay, 6.77 (against 5.87 in 1911, 5.86 in 1907, 
4.92 in 1902, and 4.99 in 1900). After charging 
to expenditure interest on capital outlay of lines 
under construction or provided for, the net gain 
to the state from the working of the railways 
was £5,489,000 in 1912 (against £2,713,000 in 
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£1911, 2,552,000 in 1907, £136,000 in 1902, and 
£58,000 in 1900). Rates are very low; in 1912 
the average rate charged per passenger per mile 
was: first class, 1.19d.; second class, 0.55d.; 
intermediate class, 0.26d.; third class, 0.19d.; 
season and vendors’ tickets, 0.12d. For freight, 
the average rate charged per ton per mile was 
0.39d. 

The mean mileage of the railways of India 
was, in 1913, 33,509, an increase of 989 miles: 
During the year there was a decrease in the 
earnings of some of the railways, notably the 
North-Western State, the East Indian and the 
meter-gauge portion of the Bombay, Baroda, and 
Central India. There were, however, substantial 
increases on the Prone eee portion of the last- 
named line, and on the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway, the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
and the Burma Railway. In Eastern Bengal the 
state had constructed four lines including the 
approach to the Lower Ganges Bridge, amount- 
ing to 84 miles; and in the Northwestern district 
four lines, comprising 195 miles, with a train 
ferry on the trans-Indus line. There were un- 
der construction on the Oudh and Rohilkhund, 
the Cawnpore-Bandah, with the Summerpore-Be- 
latal branch of 140 miles, making a total of 
419 miles for state railways. The private com- 

anies showed a construction as follows: Two 
ines in Assam-Bengal, 72 miles; Bengal and 
North-Western, three lines, 102 miles; Bengal 
and Nagpur, seven, making up a total of 453 
miles; the Bengal-Nagpur and East Indian, the 
second section of the Bokaro-Ramgarh line, 30 
miles; the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India, 
two lines, 80 miles; the East Indian Railway, 
the Katna-Barharwa, of 103 miles; and a short 
nine-mile branch also had been constructed. The 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company was 
completing its Itarsi-Nagpur line and a branch 
to the Pinch Valley coalfields, and other lines, 
totaling 385 miles. One 16-mile line was being 
constructed by the Rohilkhund-Kumaon Com- 

any, and a 113-mile line through the Jullundur 

oab by the Southern Punjab, while the Dwari 
Theria, & line 19 miles in length, was building. 
The Jhenidah and Taranga lines were construct- 
ing two lines 37 and 18 miles, respectively, while 
& line 55 miles in length, which was characterized 
as a famine feeder was under construction from 
Dharmapuri to Hosur. In the native states 
the Gaek-war of Baroda was building some short 
lines aggregating 199 miles, while there were 
under construction the Bari-Tantpur line, 17 
miles in length, on the Dolphur-Durbar Railway, 
and the Jodhpur-Phalodi, 80 miles in length, on 
the Marwar-Durbar system. In Burma the 
Southern Shan States Railway, 106 miles in 
length, was in progress. 

On March 31, 1912, the government telegraphs 
aggregated 76,578 miles of line, with 299,343 
miles of wire (including cable). The increase 
SE the fiscal year was 1750 miles of line, 
with /342 of wire. The capital expenditure up 
to March 31, 1912, was £7,639,201; the percent- 
age for the fiscal year of net revenue on capital 
outlay was 1.70 (0.89 in 1910-11). Post offices 
on March 31, 1912, numbered 18,801; revenue 


He the fiscal year £2,134,279, expenditure £2,008,- 
470. 


FINANCE. The standard coin is the British 
sovereign, par value $4.86656; the current coir 
is the rupee, par value 32.444 cents (15 rupees. 
to the pound sterling). For British India, the 
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gross revenue and the expenditure charged to 
revenue, in thousands of pounds sterling, were 
as follows in years ended March 31 (revised 
estimates for 1913): 


1903 1908 1910 i911 1915 1913 
Revenue. .65,297 71,003 74,593 80,682 82,836 87,052 


Exp'ture..62,229 70,697 73,987 76,746 78,895 83,659 

In addition to expenditure charged to revenue, 
there is an expenditure on railways and irriga- 
tion (and since 1911-12 on the new seat of gov- 
ernment at Delhi) charged against capital. 
This has been as follows in fiscal years, in thou- 
sands of pounds sterling: In 1903, 5128; in 
1908, 11,413; in 1910, 7374; in 1911, 10,119; 
in 1912, 8523. 

Gross revenue in years ended March 31 (re- 
vised estimates for the fiscal year 1913), in 
thousands of pounds sterling: 


1910 1911 1912 1918 
Principal Heads of 
Revenue: 
Land revenue.........21,8932 20,878 20,765 21,826 
o 5, 535 522 6,961 6,11 
Salt 3,320 38,176 3,391 3, 337 
Goo 4.548 4,812 4,815 5.079 
P „53 7,030 7.610 3, 183 
Provincial rates. 539 554 549 55 
Customs 4.965 6,619 6.469 7.008 
Assessed taxes 1,559 1,593 1,653 1.727 
c „735 1, 830 „952 2,084 
Registration 430 426 446 481 
Tributes from Native 
0c 588 607 595 608 
P! 51,089 55,047 64,205 65,499 
Interest .............. 1,184 1,465 1,449 1.464 
Post office....... 1,927 1,997 2,134 2,260 
Telegraph ............ 903 997 1,087 1,142 
7! 126 19 36 5 
Civil departments. . q 1, 146 1,211 1.238 1,300 
Miscellaneous ........ 706 67 81 71 
Railways (net)........ 12,445 13,881 15,892 18,117 
Irriga ton „660 3,695 3, 980 363 
Other civil public works 269 294 321 316 
Military department.. 1,137 1,221 1,343 1,346 
Grand total......... 74,593 80,682 82,836 87,052 


Gross expenditure charged against revenue in 
years ended March 31 (revised estimates for the 
fiscal year 1913), in thousands of pounds ster- 
ling: a 


— 
1910 1911 1912 1913 
Direct Demands ..... 8,860 8,856 8.670 8,732 
Interest .............* „115 2,169 2.038 1,808 
Post Office ........... „928 1,951 „008 2.036 
Telegraph ............ 992 977 1.094 1,121 
PJ 144 92 1117 142 
Civil Departments: 
Gen. administration... 1,656 1,756 2,626 1,928 
Law and justice...... 3,610 3,718 3,824 3,878 
Police $6 veces oso 4,222 4,352 4,603 4,653 
Education 1,705 1, 846 „021 2.590 
Medical ............«« 968 983 1, 155 369 
Political 875 1,095 968 003 
Total, inc. other. . . . 14, 186 14,931 16,466 16,717 
Superannuation ...... 3.094 3,146 3,187 3.279 
Famine relief and in- 
sur ande 1.000 1,000 1.000 1,0 
Ry. rev account .. . . 11,620 11,824 12,104 12,60 
Irrigation ............ * 3,110 3,175 3,291 
Military services......20,249 20,486 20,902 20,982 
Grand total, includ- 
ing other.......... 73,987 76,746 78,895 79,585 


* Direct demands on the revenue, viz.: refunds 
and drawbacks, assignments and compensations, 
and collection charges, including production costs 
in the salt and opium monopolies. t The work- 
ing expenses of railways are treated not as ex- 
penditures, but as a deduction from revenue. 
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available in India is as follows: 
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Net revenue and expenditure charged against 
revenue are shown by deducting departmental 
receipts, which are a set-off against expenditure, 
and interest charges and working expenses of 
railways and irrigation works, refunds and as- 
signments, cost of cultivating and manufac- 
turing opium, etc. Net revenue and net expendi- 
ture in years ended March 31, (revised esti- 
mates for the fiscal year 1913) have been as 
follows, in thousands of pounds sterling: 


1903 1910 1911 1912 1913 
revenue. . . 43,209 49.620 65,147 66,987 60,685 
expend. . . 40.141 49,013 51.211 63,047 57,291 
68 607 3,986 3,940 3,394 


The liabilities of British India on March 
31, 1912, were: In England, £182,086,597; in 
India, Rs. 180,24,89,919 (£120,165,994); total, 
£303,152,591. The permanent debt, included in 
the foregoing, was: In England, £178,486,597; 
in India, Rs. 139,96,36,205 (£93,309,080). Total 
interest paid on all obligations in 1911-12, £9.- 


4 884,812; of this, the interest on the debt was 


£9,282,229. From the latter amount should be 
deducted amounts chargeable to railways, £0, 


7 664.910, and amounts chargeable to irrigation, 


£1,182,867; whence the interest on the ordinary 
debt is £1,435,152. Interest on other obligations, 
£602,583. 


Army. There is maintained in India an army 


consisting of British regular forces, Indian regu- 
lar forces, various local corps, British volun- 


teers, Indian army reserves, imperial service 


troops, and military police. In 1913-14 the 


33 British regular army was represented by the 


following units serving in India: Nine regiments 
11 horse artillery batteries; 42 
field artillery batteries; 3 howitzer batteries; 
8 mountain batteries; 21 garrison artillery com- 
panies; 6 heavy batteries; 21 amunition col- 
umns; 52 battalions of infantry; details of the 
royal engineers; the royal army medical corps, 
etc., the total strength aggregating 77,318. The 
native army consists of three regiments of body 
guards, 39 regiments of cavalry, and the Aden 
troop; the corps of guides; 12 mountain bat- 
teries; one frontier garrison company; 26 com- 
panies of sappers and miners; 117 infantry bat- 
talions and 20 battalions of gurkhas. The Indian 
army had in its second line, the volunteers, about 
35,400 strong, the imperial service troops main- 
tained by the native states, the frontier militia 
on the southwest frontier, and the military bat- 
talions on that frontier, and in Assam and 
Burma. The imperial service troops are under 
the superintendence of British officers and are 
trained for service by feudatory princes. Thir- 
teen states keep up forces of cavalry, 8 infantry, 
3 sappers, 2 camel corps, and 6 transport corps, 
while in addition there are large armies in the 
native states which are considered of uncertain 
value, and are more or less irregular, both in 
organization and service. An approximate esti- 
mate of the total strength of the military forces 
British regular 
forces, 75,800; Indian regular forces, 162,000; 
olunteers, 35,400; Indian army reserves, 25,000; 
mperial service troops, 21,000; local corps, 5000; 

ilitary police, 28,500; total, 352.700. The two 


gxeat commands were the Northern army, under 


Lieutenant-General Sir James Willcocks, K. C. 
S. U.; K. C. M. G., and the Southern army, under 
Lieutenant-General Sir John Nixon, K. C. B. 
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‘GOVERNMENT. The king of Great Britain and 
Ireland is emperor of India. King George V. 
was crowned emperor at Delhi, December 12, 
1911. In England the administration of Indian 
affairs is intrusted to the secretary of state for 
India (a member of the British cabinet), who 
is assisted by a council. In all matters he can 
impose orders on the government in India, and 
no expenditure from Indian revenue is legal 
unless sanctioned by the secretary of state 
in council. In respect of the relations of the 
Indian government to foreign powers or to 
the native states, in making peace and war, 
and in other matters that may require secrecy, 
the secretary of state may act independently of 
the council. The secretary of state for India 
in 1913 was the Marquis of Crewe (from No- 
vember, 1910). In India the supreme executive 
authority, in both civil and military affairs, 
is the governor-general in council, known as the 
“ government of India.” In 1913, the governor- 
general, who is appointed by the crown for five 
years, was Baron Hardinge of Penshurst, who 
succeeded the Earl of Minto, November 23, 1910. 
The governor-general’s council consists of six 
members (appointed by the crown) besides him- 
self and the commander-in-chief of the army. 
One of the members (since 1909) is an Indian. 
The governor-general’s legislative council, in ac- 
cordance with the Indian councils act of 1909, 
consists of 28 official and 32 non-official mem- 
bers (including 27 elected), in addition to ex- 
officio members. The governors of Madras, 
Bombay, and Bengal, and the lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of Bihar and Orissa have each an execu- 
tive council of three members (including one 
Indian); and legislative councils simliar to the 

vernor-general’s legislative council are estab- 
ished in these provinces and in the Punjab, the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, Burma, 
Assam, and (since November, 1913) the Central 
Provinces and Berar. British India is divided 
into fifteen local governments and administra- 
tions, viz: Under governors (who are appointed 
by the crown), the provinces of Madras, Bom- 
bay, and Bengal (properly styled presidencies) ; 
under lieutenant-governors (who are appointed 
by the governor-general, with the approval of 
the secretary of state), the provinces of Bihar 
and Orissa, the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, the Punjab, and Burma; under chief 
commissioners (who are under the immediate 
authority of the governor-general in council), 
the Central Provinces and Berar, Assam, Ajmer- 
Merwara, Coorg, British Baluchistan, the 
North-West Frontier Province, Delhi, and the 
. Andamans and Nicobars. The chief local gov- 
ernments have a large measure of financial 
and administrative independence, which ‘was 
further extended in 1912. The governors of 
Madras, Bombay, and Bengal have precedence 
over the other provincial executives, being alone 
permitted to communicate directly with the 
secretary of state. 

The native states are governed by their 
princes, ministers, or councils, but the govern- 
ment of India, through British residents or 
agents, exercises control in varying degrees and 
does not permit the states to maintain external 
relations. The states are not allowed to make 
war or peace, but are entitled to British pro- 
tection. British-Indian law does not obtain in 
them, and they are not under the jurisdiction 
of the British provincial courts. 
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PLOTS AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT. Rarely has 
a year passed in which so much has been 
written on the subject of British rule in India; 
the plans for an Indian educational system, the 
administration of the civil service, the fiscal 
policy of the government, the attempt to Euro- 
peanize Indian politics, the alleged inefficiency 
of British officials—all have been subjected to 
keen and caustic criticism. Why? Because in 
spite of the magnificent irrigation works, in 
spite of the railways, in spite of school subven- 
tions, in spite of commerce, in spite of all the 
material benefits of European civilization, and 
in spite of the best efforts of university-bred 
British officialdom, the mass of the Indian peo- 
ple remain ungrateful and in their midst the 
work of revolutionary propagandists is cease- 
lessly carried on. There are Mohammedans, 
who resent the spoliation of Turkey and blame 
Great Britain for consenting to it; more 
numerous but less active are the Hindus who 
fear lest their ancient traditions and institu- 
tions will be destroyed by British railways, 
British soldiers, and British schools; and then 
there are men of either or neither religion who 
call themselves nationalists and hope to see 
India a proud, independent nation rather than 
a country under foreign masters. The Indians 
are not grateful; they would often prefer to 
live in their villages undisturbed by railways, 
and they feel that the material benefits of for- 
eign rule are enjoyed mostly by the not wholly 
altruistic foreigners. 

These disquieting considerations were brought 
to the fore by a number of incidents, among 
which the most prominent was the attempted 
assassination of the viceroy on the occasion of 
his state entry into Delhi, December 23, 1912. 
It was not astonishing that Lord Hardin 
should have been seriously wounded, but it is 
significant that the crowd allowed the assassin 
to escape. Perhaps it is even more significant 
that instead of regarding the incident as closed, 
the Legislative Council thought it necessary 
to pass a conspiring bill for the punishment 
of future offenders. On his next visit to Delhi, 
Lord Hardinge was more cautious. His soldiers 
and agents cleared the streets, strangers were 
not allowed to approach him, and guards were 
stationed along the railway for a hundred 
miles. 

It is unnecessary here to mention the 
*dacoities" or gang-robberies, and the mur- 
ders of police-officers; they are nothing new in 
India. An instance of Mohammedan unrest is 
worth noting, however, especially since the mis- 
fortunes of their brother Mohammedans, the 
Ottoman Turks, have awakened the liveliest 
sympathy among the Indian Mohammedans. At 
Cawnpore the authorities decided that in order 
to improve a roadway a couple of religious 
edifices must be partially demolished. One of 
these, a Hindu temple, was spared because of 

rotests. The other, a mosque, could be saved 

y no entreaties. On July 1 the road-builders 
proceeded to tear down the vestibule or annex 
of the Machli Bazaar Mosque, while police with 
fixed bayonets held off an angry crowd. On 
July 17 the Mohammedans held an indignation 
meeting to petition Lord Hardinge, the viceroy, 
for the restoration of the building. Nothing 
was done, however, and while the agitation was 
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3 all over India, the .fohammedans of 
awnpore grew bolder. On August 3 they 
started to replace the bricks of the mosque ves- 
- tibule, and refused to be driven away until the 
police fired & volley into the crowd, killing 
thirteen and wounding twice as many. In an 
attempt to soothe the outraged feelings of the 
Mohammedans, Lord Hardinge visited Cawn- 
pore, made a conciliatory speech, released the 
100 rioters who had been imprisoned, and told 
the Mohammedans that in place of the old 
structure, they could build an arcade over the 
street. The compromise was well-meant, but 
not entirely satisfactory; as the Moham- 
medans of Calcutta later declared, the question 
at stake was not the convenience of a few wor- 
shippers at Cawnpore, but the right of the state 
to encroach upon and to profane religious 
property. 

THE Buparr. In March, Sir Guy Fleetwood 
Wilson presented his financial statement to the 
Legislative Council and announced that the sur- 

lus had exceeded his estimates by £2,000,000. 

ut of abnormally large receipts from opium, 
extraordinary grants of £460,000 and £2,157,800 
had already been made in aid of education. In 
the budget for 1913-14 he counted upon a sur- 
plus of £1,311,200 over an estimated expendi- 
ture of £88,850,000; although the opium rev- 
enue is certain to fall off and r crops, or & 
business panic, might seriously impair the other 
items of income. It is interesting to note in 
this connection, that including the provision 
in the present budget, the government will have 
invested about £35,000,000 in large irrigation 
works. By the end of 1913 50,000 miles of 
canals had been constructed to irrigate 48,500,- 
000 arable acres, and a return of £1,793,300 had 
been secured on the capital invested. 

IMPERIAL PREFERENCE. A notable discussion 
of the possibility of establishing a preferential 


tafiff for India took place on March 17 in the 


Legislative Council. Commenting on the 
Unionists contention—that “ Preference would 
offer to India free entry for her tea, coffee, 
sugar, wheat, etc., into the United Kingdom and 
the colonies (which, by the way, absorb 75% 
of India’s commerce); while to Great Britain 
it would mean that India’s import duties on 
some British manufactures would be abolished 
or reduced"—Sir Guv Fleetwood Wilson 
seriously questioned the value of a protective 
tariff for India, inasmuch as it must press with 
uncompensated weight on the agricultural poor. 
Should the United Kingdom join the movement 
for imperial preference, and India find it ad- 
visable to follow, a readjustment of the tariff 
for revenue would be necessitated and would 
quite possibly involve the raising of a higher 
tariff wall against non-imperial imports. 
EpucaTion. A desire to see “spread over 
the land a network of schools and colleges” 
had been expressed by the emperor on January 
6, 1912; and that desire lay at the basis of 
the policy enunciated by the newly organized 
Department of Education in its resolution of 
February 21, 1913. In a general way, the gov- 
ernment intended generously to subsidize the 
provincial educational systems, without inter- 
fering too much with the traditions and 
preferences of the provincial authorities. Grave 
concern was felt for the moral influence of the 
schools, and religious instruction was recog- 
mized as essential to the making of good citi- 
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zens; nevertheless the government, being neu- 
tral in religious affairs, could initiate no defi- 
nite policy in religious instruction. To be sure, 
aid was to be given certain native schools of 
a religious character, but chiefly because of the 
financial impossibility of establishing new 
schools everywhere. mpulsory primary edu- 
cation was not at present to be thought of; on 
a voluntary basis, however, the widest possible 
extension was desired. Secondary schools were 
to be encouraged and subsidized, but left under 
private management with governmental super- 
vision. In regard to the education of girls, the 
government solicited advice. And finally, the 
colleges were to be encouraged, so that it would 
be unnecessary for the young men of India to 
get their higher training abroad. 

INDIANS IN THE DoMINIONS. The inferior 

status of Hindu immigrants in Australia, 
Canada, and South Africa caused much resent- 
ment in India. Hindu settlers in Canada are 
frugal and thrifty, and cannot understand why 
Canada should not grant them the franchise 
or allow them to send for their wives. They 
disliked the continuous journey clause of the 
Canadian alien law by which Indian immigrants 
are P ire though not explicitly excluded. 
In South Africa the unwillingness of the In- 
dians to be treated as “undesirables” led to 
a strike of the Asiatic laborers in Natal, which 
is discussed in the article on SOUTH AFRICA, 
History. The strikers received hearty sym- 
athy, and the more substantial aid of some 
30,000 from tke home country. In fact, so 
vigorous was the movement in India for equal 
rights for Indian emigrants, that the viceroy 
repeatedly remonstrated with the imperial 
government against the policy of South Africa 
and Canada, and in a speech at Madras said 
that “ epi [the strikers in Natal] have the 
deep and burning sympathy of India and also 
of those who, like myself, without being Indians 
sympathize with the people of the country.” 

OTHEB EVENTS. A punitive expedition sent 
against the head-hunters of the Naga Hills de- 
stroyed three native villages. The Mysore gov- 
ernment created a new department to encourage 
industrial and commercial enterprise. Mian 
Jogindra Singh succeeded Bhawami Sen as 
Rajah of Mandi State, one of the most im- 
portant of the Hill States within the Punjab. 

INDIANA. The population of the State 
in 1910 was 2,700,876. According to the esti- 
mates of the Bureau of the Census, made in 
1913, the population in that year was 2,760,782. 

AGRICULTURE. The area, production, and 
value of the principal crops in 1912-13 are shown 
in the following table. e figures are from the 
United States Department of Agriculture, and 
those for 1913 are estimates only. 


Acreage Prod. Bu. Value 
Corn 1913 4,900,000 176,400,000 $105,840,000 
1912 4,947,000 199,364,000 83, 733.000 
Wheat ..... 1913 2,150,000 39,775,000 35, 002, 000 
1912 1,260,000 10, 080, 000 74,000 
Oats 1913 1,700,000 36, 380,000 13,824,000 
1912 1,990,000 9,799, ,940,000 
RX 1913 102,000 566. 71.000 
1912 64,000 928, 631,000 
Potatoes 1913 75,000 8,975,000 3,339,000 
1912 87,000 9,918,600 4,959,000 
Hay eu x92 1913 1,800,000 41, 800.000 25,380, 000 
1912 1,885,000 2,582,000 29,435,000 
Tobacco..... 1913 15,900 011,925,000 1,312,000 
1912 18,700 14,960,000 1,846,000 
a Tons. oun 
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MINERAL PRoDUCTION. The total value of the 
mineral products of the State in 1912 was $42,- 
239,193, compared with $37,430,187 in 1911. 
Coal was produced in the State to the amount 
of 15,285,718 short tons, valued at $17,480,546. 
This was an increase over the production in 
1911, which was 14,301,355 short tons, valued 
at $15,326,808. The number of men employed 
in the coal mines of the State in 1912 was 21,- 
651. These worked an average of 182 days, 
compared with 21,182 for the same number of 
days in 1911. About 6496 of the coal produced 
is mined by machines. Strikes and suspensions 
in 1912 resulted in the idleness of 15,400 men 
for an average of 52 days. The total 
time lost was equivalent to 20% of the time 
made. According to the United States Bureau 
of Mines, forty Fives were lost by accident in 
the coal mines of the State in 1912. Of these 
thirty-nine were underground, and one on the 
surface. One-half the deaths was due to falls 
of roof. The coal production of the State in 
1913 was rather in excess of that of 1912, ac- 
cording to the United States Geological Survey. 

The Indiana oil fields form a part of the 
Lima-Indiana fields. The production in Indiana 
itself in 1912 was 970,009 barrels, a decrease 
from the production in 1911 which was 1,695,- 
289 barrels. A decline which had been notice- 
able for several years continued in 1912 not only 
in the heavy-oil district of the northeastern . 
tion of the State, but in the Pike and neighbor- 
ing counties in the southwest. The total num- 
ber of wells completed in Indiana in 1912 
was eighty-nine. Indiana is one of the most im- 
portant clay-working States, ranking sixth in 
this respect. The total value of these products 
in 1912 was $7,935,251, an increase of $934,480 


over 1911. Draintile is the principal clay 
product of the State. 
EpucaTion. The school population of the 


State in 1913 was 762,927, and the enrollment 
was 537,500. The average daily attendance in 
the schools was 425,075. The total number of 
teachers employed was 18,085. The general as- 
sembly of 1913 passed a number of important 
measures relating to education. Many of these 
referred to the raising of funds. Provision 
was made for the establishment of townshi 
high schools, and for public playgrounds ipd 
public baths. A minimum wage for teachers 
was established and the qualifications for 
teachers were revised. Amendments were made 
to the law providing for compulsory education, 
and vocational education laws were amended. 

FINANCE. The report of the treasurer for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1913, shows 
a balance in the treasury at the beginning of 
that fiscal year of $339,404. At the end of it 
the disbursements ani receipts balanced at 
$12,032,600. The chief receipts are from taxes, 
and the chief expenditures for education, State 
officers, and State institutions. The total State 
debt at the end of the fiscal year was $1,470,- 
163. Of this, $1,064,548 was domestic debt, and 
$405,615 foreign debt. 

CHARITIES. AND CORRECTIONS. The institu- 
tions in the care of the State with their popu- 
lation in 1913 are as follows: Central Hospi- 
tal for Insane, Indianapolis, 1516; Eastern 
Hospital for Insane, Richmond, 831; Northern 
Hospital for Insane, Logansport, 911; Southern 
Hospital for Insane, Evansville, 788; South- 
eastern Hospital for Insane, Madison, 1044; 
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Soldiers’ Home, Lafayette, 933; Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Orphans’ Home, Ka dede: 466; 
School for Feeble-Minded Youth, Fort Wayne, 
1252; Village for Epileptics, New Castle, 208; 
Tuberculosis Hospital, Rockville, 113; School 
for the Deaf, Indianapolis, 296; School for the 
Blind, Indianapolis, 128; State Prison, Michi- 
gan City, 1185; State Reformatory, Jefferson- 
ville, 956; Woman’s Prison, Indianapolis, 141; 
Indiana Girls’ School, Clermont, 285; Indiana 
Boys’ School, Plainfield, 555. (The tota] number 
of inmates of these institutions was 11,608.) On 
September 30, 1913, these institutions had 12,- 
929 inmates enrolled. For the fiscal year 
1911-12, the total cost of the State for these 
institutions was $2,318,347. Under a law en- 
acted in 1909, these institutions were all 
operated under a uniform plan of administra- 
tion. The governor appoints a bi-partisan board 
of four trustees of each institution; these 
boards appoint their respective superintendents; 
superintendents appoint and discharge their 
subordinates, who, under the law, must be 
selected on account of their fitness, without re- 
gard to their polit:cal or religious affiliations. 
All these charitable and correctional agencies 
are under the supervision of the State board of 
charities, created by the legislature in 1899. 
Its purpose is the supervision of the whole sys- 
tem of the public charities of the State, and its 
duty is to see that every inmate of every public 
institution receives proper care, that the public 
funds are properly expended, that the institu- 
tions are properly conducted, and that their 
management is protected from unjust criticism. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. The legislature 
met in 1913 and passed a number of important 
measures. These included a’ public utilities 
commission bill, under the title of public serv- 
ice commission; a bill for an inheritance tax 
law; & bill for industrial and agricultural edu- 
cation under which the State advances in each 
county an amount equal to the local appropria- 
tion for these two interests and appoints a 
supervising instructor; a bill for & new housing 
law, the result of a long crusade; and a bill 
making unusually large appropriations for 
State, educational, penal, and reform institu- 
tions. There was 10 election for State officers 
during the year. The term of Governor Rals- 
ton expires in January, 1917. The next State 


election is on November 3, 1914. Governor 
Ralston was inaugurated on January 13, 1913. 
On March 22 he vetoed a “ blue-sky ” bill which 


had been passed by both houses of the legisla- 
ture. The constitutional amendment providing 
for the direct election of United States sen- 
ators was ratified by the legislature in Jan- 
uary. The State suffered severely in the great 
floods in March, April, and May. (See Froops.) 
On August 27. Governor Ralston suppressed 
racing at the race tracks at Porter. In the 
elections of November 4, which were almost en- 
tirely for municipal officers, the Democrats 
practically swept the State. Of the total num- 
ber of mayors elected, 41 were Democrats, 21 
Republicans, 4 Progressives, and 10 Inde- 
pendents. The Democrats won generally on 
local issues and by reason of the hopeless 
division of the opposition. On November 28, 
Samuel L. Shank, mayor of Indianapolis, re- 
signed his office, following dissatisfaction with 
his course in the street car strike and the 
strike of teamsters in that city. (See STRIKES.). 
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Mayor Shank had won a more than local fame 
from his method of procedure in regard to the 
public markets. He inaugurated a system of 
these markets, and sold the produce himself on 
many occasions, with the avowed purpose of re- 
ducing the high cost of living. He went from 
the mayor’s office to the vaudeville circuit. 

LEGISLATION. The legislature met in 1913 
and passed several important measures. These 
include the following: An act providing for the 
incorporation and State supervision of rural 
savings and loan associations; a measure pro- 
viding for a public utilities commission; a 
measure providing for vocational education in 
the public schools; a graduated inheritance tax 
law; a loan-shark law; measures providing for 
& penal farm; a tenement house bill; an act 

roviding for hospitals for tuberculosis; a uni- 
orm negotiable instruments act; a measure 
creating a commission to investigate the em- 

loyment of women; an act reducing the time 
or appeal to Supreme and Appellate Courts 
from one year to six months. See also LIQUOB 
REGULATION. 

STATE GOVERNMENT. Governor, Samuel M. 
Ralston;  Lieutenant-Governor, William P. 
O'Neill; Secretary of State, L. G. Ellingham; 
Treasurer, William H. Vollmer; Auditor, 
William H. O’Brien; Attorney-General, Thomas 
Honan; Superintendent of Education, Charles 
A. Greathouse—all Democrats. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Douglas Morris, Dem.; Justices, Charles E. 
Cox, Dem.; Quincy A. Myers, Rep.; J. W. 
Spencer, Dem.; R. K. Erwin, Dem.; Clerk of 
the Court, J. Fred France, Dem. 

STATE LEGISLATURE, 1913. Republicans: Sen- 
ate, 9; House, 4; joint ballot, 13. Democrats: 
Senate, 40; House, 95; joint ballot, 135. Pro- 

essives: Senate, 1; House, 1; joint ballot, 2. 
Democratie majority: Senate, 30; House, 90; 
joint ballot, 120. 

The representatives in Congress will be found 
in the section Congress, article UNITED STATES. 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY. An institution 
of higher learning at Bloomington, Ind., founded 
in 1820. The enrollment in all departments 
of the university in 1913-14 was 2530. The 
faculty numbered ninety-six. At the beginning 
of the college year 1913-14, a department of 
domestic science was organized, with three 
teachers. The endowment fund of the univer- 
sity amounts to about $700,000. The total in- 
come is about $600,000. Of this amount, $40,- 
000 is from fees, $43,200 from the interest on 
permanent endowment, and the remainder from 
funds granted by the State. The library con- 
tains about 91,653 volumes. The president is 
William L. Bryan, Ph.D. LL.D. 

INDIANS. The bureau of Indian affairs of 
the United States government probably com- 
bines in its administrative duties more varied 
and intricate problems than any other bureau 
of the government. It deals not only with ma- 
terial questions involving the expenditure of 
vast sums, but with human problems connected 
with the working out of the civilization of a 
race of people alien to our form of government 
and the customs of white men. Throughout the 
Indian service there are 6000 employes dis- 
tributed over twenty-six States, handling prop- 
erty approximately valued at $1,000,000,000. In 
the early days of the existence of the bureau, 
the Indians were dealt with as several large 
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bodies corresponding to the Indian reservations. 
At the present time, however, the Indian office 
is engaged in distributing this vast estate to 
the individual owners, having due regard to the 
material and moral welfare of the individuals 
concerned. Of tLe 324,000 Indians now within 
the confines of the United States, a large num- 
ber are as yet unfitted to assume the duties of 
full citizenship. 

One of the most important tasks undertaken by 
the bureau is the determination of the heirs of 
deceased Indian allottees. It is estimated that 
there were in 1913 more than 40,000 heirship 
cases representing estates, valued at approxi- 
mately $60,000,000. Another large work is the 
completion of the allotments of land to in- 
dividual Indians. It is estimated that there 
are probably more than 120,000 unallotted In- 
dians on the reservations throughout the United 
States, and there have been allotted about 180,- 
000, covering an area of about 34,000,000 acres. 
In addition to these branches of the work of the 
bureau, others include the education of the In- 
dian youth, the preservation of the health of 
the population, the development of agricultural 
stock-raising, and other industrial pursuits, the 
procuring of employment for the graduates of 

ndian schools, and the furnishing of educa- 
tional facilities. 

Agriculture and stock-raising as employment 
for the Indians are receiving special attention. 
The reservations are largely divided into farm 
or stock districts under the immediate charge 
of farmers or stockmen, and in connection with 
the agricultural work, experimental farms are 
being operated on some of these reservations, 
including Pima, San Juan, Shoshone, Pala, Col- 
ville, Soboba, San Xavier, Shivwits, and Leupp, 
and all the reservation Indian school farms are 
being used to demonstrate to the older Indians 
the possibilities of the soil in the several sec- 
tions of the country. These farms also produce 
an income which is used in support of the 
school plant. 

MIN. Mining on Indian lands, particularly 
for oil, received increased impetus during 1913, 
as & result of the discovery of additional oil 
pools in the Osage nation and on Indian lands 
west and south of this. During the fiscal year, 
more than 49,176,000 barrels of oil were sold 
from the territory of the five civilized tribes 
in Oklahoma. These produced a revenue of 
$1,196,179. 

HEALTH CONDITIONS. The health conditions 
on Indian reservations are such as to warrant 
increased activity to bring about remedies for 
existing evils and to carry forward with greater 
rapidity the improvements now being inaugu- 
rated. It is reported that there are approxi- 
mately 25,000 Indians suffering from tuber- 
culosis, while available hospital facilities will 
accommodate but a few hundred, During the 
fiscal year 1913, 1905 Indians were reported as 
having died from this disease, and this prob- 
ably represents not more than 75 per cent. of 
the total number who were its victims. Dur- 
ing the year the Indian office was engaged in 
making a careful study of the housing condi- 
tions of the Indians, and improvements along 
this line will greatly facilitate the checking 
of tuberculosis. Another disease to which the 
Indians seem particularly susceptible is 
trachoma, which is infectious, and inasmuch as 
the Indians are living to a considerable extent 
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among the white population, the checking of 
this disease becomes a serious problem in which 


the white citizens are much concerned. 

FIVE CiviLIzED TTS. The citizenship rolls 
for these tribes were closed by law on March 
4, 1907, and the work of allotment is prac- 
tically completed with the exception of the de- 
livery of certain allotment deeds and other 
minor details. These tribes include the 
Cherokee, Choctaw, Chickasaw, Seminole, and 
Creek nations. Allotments to the 3119 citizens 
of the Seminole nation have been completed. 
The remaining unallotted land, 280 acres, was 
sold during the year. Allotments have been 
made to 18,716 citizens of the Creek nation, 
and nearly all the remaining unallotted land 
has been sold. Land was allotted to 41,696 
citizens of the Cherokee nation. All the un- 
allotted land in this nation has been disposed of 
with the exception of 925 acres. In the Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw nation the allotments have 
been completed to all the 37,685 citizens. In 
all the -five civilized tribes there was dis- 

ed of during the fiscal year a total of 900,- 
75 acres of unallotted land, the purchase price 
being $4,494,683, making the total sale, since 
the first sales in 1910, 1,849,722 acres, at a 
purchase price of $10,745,495. The expenses of 
the tribal government consists of a principal 
chief, or governor, with such clerical force as 
is necessary. Practically no vernmental 
functions are being exercised, the principal 
duties being to look after the interests of the 
tribes generally, until such time as tribal affairs 
are finally closed and the tribal government can 
' be dispensed with entirely. 

EpucaTion. Of the $300,000 carried by the 
Indian appropriation act on August 24, 1912, 
$292,176 was paid to 2284 school districts in 
which were enrolled 23,442 Indian pupils and 
2284 freedmen pupils. This appropriation was 
made by Congress to assist the public schools 
of the State of Oklahoma within the territo 
occupied by the five civilized tribes. 
similar appropriation was contained in the In- 
dian appropriation act of June 30, 1913. The 
superintendent of education a Sa recom- 
mends & more aggressive policy for the educa- 
tion of Indian children. See also ANTHRO- 
POLOGY. 

INDIA RUBBER. See RUBBER. 

INDO-CHINA. See FRENCH INDO-CHINA. 

INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. See WORK- 
MEN'S COMPENSATION, and LABOR LEGISLATION. 

INDUSTRIAL BETTERMENT. See WEL- 
FARE WORK. 

INDUSTRIAL CITIES, New. See Crry 
PLANNING. 

INDUSTRIAL COURTS. See ARBITRATION 
AND CONCILIATION, INDUSTRIAL. 

INDUSTRIAL DISEASES. See Occur A- 

See INSUB- 


TIONAL DISEASES. 

INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 

ANCE. 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COMMIS- 
SION. Following an act of Congress providing 
for a commission to inquire into all phases 
of American industrial life, President Taft, 
on December 17, 1912, had sent to Congress his 
nine nominees for the three representatives each 
of the public, employers, and labor to constitute 
that commission. His appointments were ob- 
jected to by the social workers and others who 
had conducted the campaign to have the com- 
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mittee established; and they failed of confirma- 
tion. On June 26 President Wilson named the 
following for the commission on industrial re- 
lations: To represent the public: Frank P. 
Walsh, chairman, attorney for the board of pub-. 
lic welfare, Kansas, Mo.; John R. Commons, 
economist of the University of Wisconsin, mem- 
ber of the Wisconsin industrial commission; 
and Mrs. J. Borden Harriman of New York 
City, member National Civic Federation; to rep- 
resent employers: Frederick A. Selano, Chicago, 
receiver and former president of the Wabash 
Railroad; Harris Weinstock, San Francisco, 
merchant and publicist; and S. Thurston Bul- 
lard, Louisville, Ky., manufacturer; to repre- 
sent organized labor: Austin B. Garretson, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., president of the Order of 
Railroad Conductors; John B. Lennon, Phila- 
delphia, treasurer of the American Federation 
of Labor; and James O’Connell, District of 
Columbia, head of the metal trades department 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

The scope of activities of this commission 
as stated in the Hughes-Borah act creating it 
is to inquire into the following: The general 
condition of labor in leading industries, includ- 
ing agriculture; existing relations between em- 
ployers and employes; the effect of industrial 
conditions on public welfare and the powers of 
the community to deal therewith; sanitation 
and safety in industry; the growth of employers” 
associations and trade unions and their effects; 
the extent, methods, and results of collective 
bargaining; foreign methods of maintaining in- 
dustrial peace; the scope, methods, and re- 
sources of existing bureaus of labor and means 
of increasing their usefulness; the entry of 
Asiatics; and the underlying causes of dissatis- 
faction in the industrial situation. Congress 
appropriated $100,000 for expenses. 

In October the commission outlined four fields 
of investigation, and chose Mr. W. Jett Lauck 
as director of investigations. Mr. Lauck had 
served the immigration commission and the 
tariff board as an investigator. One inquiry 
will cover public agencies dealing with the 
labor problem with a view to suggesting “ ways 
and means to cotrdinate their work, eliminate 
duplication, insure coóperation, and in general, 
promot econo and efficiency of effort.” Mr. 

. H. Bird, of the University of Wisconsin, and 
formerly of the Wisconsin industrial commis- 
sion, was placed in special charge of this in- 
quiry. A second will deal with trade disputes, 
with special reference to organized labor. A 
third, of which Mr. Basil M. Manly, special 
agent of the bureau of labor statistics, was given 
charge, will deal with unorganized labor and 
labor questions outside the scope of the regular 
unions. The fourth will take up the constitu- 
tional and legal aspects of industrial relations, 
the courts, and the workers. For this, Mrs. 
Crystal Eastman Benedict, a New York lawyer, 
who investigated industrial accidents for the 
Pittsburgh survey, was given charge. The com- 
mission planned to hold hearings at which rep- 
resentatives of every phase of the industrial 
movement will have opportunity to state their 
cases. 

INDUSTRIAL WORKERS OF THE 
WORLD. This is a radical labor organization 
which has risen to great prominence in the 
United States during the past few years. It 
was formed at Chicago in 1905, by a eombina- 
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tion of the Western Federation of Miners, the 
United Metal Workers, the American Labor 
Union, and the Socialist Trade and Labor Al- 
liance. A split in the organization in 1908 re- 
sulted in two branches with headquarters re- 
epectively at Chicago and Detroit. The former 
is the more revolutionary, having eliminated 
from its principles all reliance on political ac- 
tion. It has been conspicuous in strikes at 
Lawrence and Little Falls in 1912 and at Pater- 
son in 1913. In the latter struggle, led by 
William D. Haywood, 25,000 strikers were de- 
feated after five months resistance and a loss 
of over $5,000,000 in wages. The strike was 
very remarkable for absence of violence; it was 
marked by a most unreasoning opposition to 
the I. W. W. by the mill owners, the press, and 
public officials; and was unsuccessful largely be- 
cause of this alienation of public support. Due 
consideration of the claims of the workers was 
not given because of a fierce determination to de- 
feat the I. W. W. leaders. This opposition was 
in part due to the creed of direct action and 
the defense of sabotage by some of the leaders, 
thus placing the stamp of syndicalism (q.v.) 
on the movement. (See STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS.) 
SEATTLE INCIDENT. As the result of misquo- 
tation of remarks by Secretary of the Navy 
Daniels, there occurred, in July, in Seattle, an 
attack on Socialist and I. W. W. headquarters 
by sailors of the Pacific coast reserve fleet. 
The secretary, in an address before the Rainier 
Club of Seattle, had paid a tribute to the United 
States flag and declared that the red fiag meant 
danger. This was played up by the Seattle 
Times and incited the sailors. In the rioting 
$8000 worth of property was destroyed. The 
mayor ordered the Times to cease publication 
temporarily and closed fourteen saloons. 
CONVENTION. The annual convention of the 
organization was held at Chicago late in Sep- 
tember. Reports showed that the paid-up mem- 
bership was 14,310. In addition there were 
estimated to be about 25,000 dues-paying mem- 
bers of local bodies and a non-dues paying en- 
rollment of 50,000 to 60,000. Evidence showed 
that the membership of locals fiuctuated greatly. 
Thus, immediately after the strike at Lawrence, 
Mass., in 1912 a membership of 14,000 was 
claimed; in 1913 the number was only 700, and 
some of these were threatening to withdraw to 
the American Federation of Labor. At Akron, 
O., at the time of the strike in the rubber in- 
dustries early in 1913, about 6000 paid the ini- 
tial membership dues; but not over one-third 
of these had paid dues up to September. Dur- 
ing the year 99 locals went out of existence; 
and there were others, some of them strong 
ones, which were at cross purposes with the 
central organization. . 
Much of the time of the two-weeks convention 
was consumed in the contests of those who 
favored an increase and those who favored 
a decrease in the power of the central authority 
of the organization. The decentralization fac- 
tion favored complete local autonomy. It there- 
fore sought to abolish the general executive 
board, to reduce the support of the general 
organization and thus cripple it, to provide for 
general legislation by referendum, to place or- 
ganizers under the direct control] of members, 
and to make the general officers mere cor- 
respondence secretaries. While they were not 
successful in thus demoralizing the central au- 
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thority, this internal conflict revealed a serious 
weakness of the movement. 

Professor R. F. Hoxie (Journal of Political 
Economy, November, 1913) finds three great 
weaknesses in the organization. In the first 
place there is a lack of financial resources. 
Although the I. W. W. theorists are prone to 
boast of their superiority to trade unions, So- 
cialists, and labor parties in this respect, their 
own practical experience shows repeated failures 
for lack of funds to hold workers together at 
critical moments. In the second place there is 
a lack of able and steady leadership. The or- 

nization has not shown capacity to develo 
ar-sighted leaders who might place the organi- 
zation on an effective permanent basis. me 
of its strongest men have either left or been 
driven out of it. It therefore lacks constructive 
ability. In the third place, the conflict within 
the organization itself is a source of great 
weakness. This conflict is due to different phil- 
osophies of the labor movement. One party be- 
lieves in industrial unionism carried on by a 
well-organized, soundly financed, and sanely di- 
rected organization of all laboring men. The 
other party believes in revolutionary syndical- 
ism carried on by irresponsible, loosely-formed 
local bodies seeking merely to undermine the 
present industrial order by making it unprofit- 


able. See also TRADES UNIONS. 
INF SPINAL PARALYSIS. See 
POLIOMYELITIS. 


TIVE AND REFERENDUM. See 
ELECTORAL REFOBM. 

INJUNCTION. During many years the. 
trade unions of the country have expressed open 
hostility to the existing laws governing the 
issuance of injunctions. The leaders of the 
American Federation of Labor especially have 
promoted legislation in Congress designed to 
place limitations upon the use of injunctions 
in trade disputes. The famous Buck's Stove 
and Range Company case, leading to contempt 
of court proceedings against the officers of the 
federation served to give point and bitterness 
to the controversy. (See LABOR, AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF.) Every move made by the 
unions was opposed both in and out of Congress 
by the National Association of Manufacturers. 
President Taft maintained a consistent and de- 
termined opposition to any lessening of the dis- 
cretion of the courts. Nevertheless, in the last 
session of Congress of his administration a bill 
was passed by the House of Representatives 
embodying the trade-union demands. 

The disputed sections of this bill provided 
that no injunction should be granted in dis- 
putes between employers and employes regard- 
ing terms and conditions of employment unless 
necessary to prevent irreparable injury to prop- 
erty or to property right for which there is no 
adequate remedy at law; any such property or 
right must be described with particularity in the 
application for a writ of injunction. The bill 

rovided that no writ should be issued restrain- 
ing any person from terminating employment, 
or from recommending or persuading others to 
do so; or from peaceful picketing; “or from 
ceasing to patronize or to employ any party to 
such dispute; or from recommending, advising, 
or persuading others by peaceful means so to 
do; or from paying or giving to, or withhold- 
ing from any person engaged in such dispute 
any strike benefits or other moneys or things 
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of value; or from peacefully assembling at 
any place in a lawful manner or for lawful pur- 

s; or from doing any act or thing which 
might lawfully be done in the absence of such 
dispute by any party thereto.” 

hese provisions were most strenuously ob- 
jected to on the ground that they constituted 
class legislation by giving trade unions special 
exemptions from restraints imposed on other 
organizations, and by permitting them to vio- 
late contracts, and to employ unusual methods 
in enforcing their demands. Opponents pointed 
out that the oft-repeated criticisms of legal 
technicalities and delays do not apply to in- 
junctions which are prompt and direct. In 
theory the injunction is a defense of the weak 
against the strong: it is designed to prevent 
irreparable injury. It does this by enforcing a 
peaceable settlement of differences and prevent- 
ing long drawn out suits for recovery of dam- 
ages after injury has been done, in which suits 
the parties may be unequally able to carry 
their case to the court of last resort. Thus it was 
argued that injunctions should be issued in trade 
disputes to prevent injuries for which adequate 
recovery could not be made subsequently. 

See also LABOR, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF, 
Contempt Case. 

INSANITY. The number of insane patients 
under care, in countries that keep accurate 
statistics, increases annually. The increase in 
the incidence of lunacy may be only apparent, 
and due to the fact that nearly all cases for- 
merly treated and concealed at home are now 
placed in public or private institutions. 

The New York State hospital commission 
(formerly State commission in lunacy) re- 
ported on September 30, 1913, the number of 
committed insane and voluntary cases in State 
hospitals together with committed insane in 
licensed private retreats as 16,714 men. and 18,- 
318 women, making a total of 35,032 patients; 
of which number, 1403 were inmates of Danne- 
mora and Matteawan, the criminal institutions, 
and 1030 were in private retreats. There were 
861 on parole from civil hospitals. The net 
increase for the year was 975, against 573 for 
1912, and 606 for two years ago. During the 
year, 1352 were returned to other States or 
deported to foreign countries, against 1753 the 
prey ons year, and 1100 two years ago. The 

tal number admitted to civil hospitals dur- 
ing the year was 7677, of which number 6075 
were first admissions, and 1602 were readmis- 
sions. From the 14 civil hospitals, 1597 were 
discharged as recovered, 1515 as improved; and 
2890 died during the twelvemonth. The amount 
disbursed for maintenance was $6,458,924. 
Upon new buildings, extraordinary repairs or 
equipment, or emergencies was expended the 
sum of $995,680. The annual per capita for 
maintenance was $206.08, omitting calculation 
of the cost of lodging, against $203.45 last year. 
The ratio of the insane was 1 to 277 of the es- 
timated population of New York State. The 
chief contributing cause, next to heredity, was 
alcohol, and syphilis was the determining cause 
in a large percentage of cases. These two pre- 
ventable causes were the precipitating factors 
in over 40 per cent. of the cases in New York 
State. Over 40 per cent. were of foreign birth. 

The Massachusetts State board of insanity 
reported on September 30, 1912 (the latest pub- 
lished report), a total of 13,365 patienta, in- 
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cluding 6544 males and 6821 females; of which 
number 13 men and 303 women were under 
family care, in the “boarding out” system. 
Of the total mentioned, also, 127 men and 218 
women were in private institutions. The in- 
crease for the year was 451, against 340 for the 
1 year, and 522 two years previously. 

he average annual increase for 5 years was 
519. The increase of insane under private 
care was 16, compared with 9 last year. Court 
commitments totaled 3093, against 2970 the 

revious year. Voluntary admissions were 254 
in number, compared with 206 the previous 
year. Of the total of 3350 admissions, 2660 were 
first cases, and of these 44.40 per cent. were 
of foreign birth, and 67.89 per cent. were born 
of foreign parentage. Alcohol was a causative 
factor in 17.4 per cent., syphilis in 6.28 per 
cent. of first admissions. In the first cases 
manic-depressive insanity occurred in 13.01 per 
cent., and dementia precox in 21.77 per cent. 
The recovery rate for the State was 15.08 per 
cent. of the commitments, compared with 13.47 
the previous year. The ratio of insane persons 
to the estimated population of the State was 1 
to 262. During the year, Dr. Elmer E. South- 
ard, professor of neuropathology in Harvard 
Medical School, and formerly pathologist to the 
board, was made director of the Psychopathic 
Hospital the new departmental unit of the Boston 
State Hospital for the Insane, which serves as a 
reception hospital for the insane of Boston, and 
as an observation and treatment hospital for 
special classes of the metropolitan district. 

The report of the commissioners in lunacy for 
England and Wales for January 1, 1913, stated 
that the number of notifled insane under care 
was 138,377, which exceeded that recorded a 
year ago by 2716. Of this number, 4852 men 
and 6501 women were called “ private patients,” 
including those in county and borough asylums, 
in registered establishments (including idiots), 
in licensed houses (including idiots), and in 
naval military hospitals, and “private single 
patients.” Of the total stated, 125,841 (58,508 
men and 67,333 women) were classed as “ pau- 
pers,” and 1183 (903 men and 280 women) 
were classed as criminals. In May, 1912, 853 of 
these criminal insane were in Broadmoor, and 
55 were in Parkhurst, in July, 1912. The num- 
ber of insane in England and Wales was as 
1 to 267 of the estimated population, against 
1 to 269 last year, and 1 to 275 two years ago. 
The number discharged, recovered, in 1912, 
reached 7345; discharged, “relieved,” or not 
recovered,” 2182; while 10,353 died. These fig- 
ures excluded 73 patients who had to be re- 
certifled as transfers. The recovery rate, reck- 
oned upon total admissions, was 32.74 per cent.; 
the rate for females being 36.10, and for males 
29.08 per cent. In borough asylums the re- 
covery rate was 32.3 per cent.; in hospitals, 
42.4 per cent.; in licensed houses, 37.3; and in 
* single care," 33.0 per cent. 

The inspectors of lunatics for Ireland reported 
on January 1, 1913, 12,962 men and 11,877 
women, or in all 24,839 insane under care, 


‘representing a net increase of 184 during the 


year. Of this total, 880 were in “ licensed houses 
and mental hospitals," 162 in Dundrum (the 
criminal institution), and 146 were chancery 
cases and other patients in unlicensed private 
houses. Of the total, 2735 (1440 men and 
1280 women) comprised the first admissions, 
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Alcohol was assigned as principal or contribu- 
tory cause in 374 cases, or 13.4 per cent. The 
percetnage of recoveries based on admissions was 
40.3, or 0.4 less than a year ago. The deaths 
numbered 1424, including 758 males and 666 
females. The ratio of the insane of Ireland to 
the estimated population was 1 to 176.4. 

Probably the most notable advance in the 
fleld of insanity of the year, was the finding 
of the spirochata in the brains of general paret- 
ies. Although Ehrlich and Jessen discovered a 
relationship betwen paresis and syphilis in 
1857, it was reserved for very recent investi- 

tors to demonstrate that the spirocheta was 
irectly and actively concerned in paresis. 
Noguchi and Moore, of the Rockefeller Institute, 
New York City, found spirocheta pallida in 
cases of general paresis, distributed through 
the gray substance of the convolutions, and not 
related to the meninges or the lesions. The 
organism was present in 17 to 24 per cent. of 
the typical cases. This important etiological 
finding was confirmed by Marinesco and Minea, 
and also by A. Marie. Technical reasons suf- 
ficed to explain the smaller percentage of 
Noguchi and Moore’s findings; for Levaditi, 
Marie and Bankowski demonstrated the spiro- 
chete in the freshly obtained brains of 8 out 
of 9 cases of typical paresis. Nichols and 
Hoff of hen D. C., also corroborated the 
work of Noguchi and Moore, as also Flexner. 
Berger inoculated 20 rabbits with material from 
the brains of 20 patients with pronounced pare- 
sis, and in 3 rabbits positive results were ob- 
tained. We may now say that paresis, or gep- 
eral paralysis of the insane, is the result of 
actual syphilitic infection of the brain. 

Many foci of pellagra (see also under PEL- 
LAGRA) had been discovered in the hospitals 
for the insane of the United States, in all about 
50,000 cases of the disease having occurred 
within the last 6 years, with a mortality of 
about 39 per cent. According to the zeistic 
hypothesis, which prevailed especially in Italy, 
pellagra was a dietetic disease, depending upon 
an undue preponderance of maize in the diet, 
or upon the use of spoiled maize. No experi- 
mental evidence supported this view. Accord- 
ing to the antizeistic hypothesis, the malady 
was an infectious disease, the infecting agent 
being unknown. Sambon, of Rome, felt that 
certain species of Simulium (sand fly, black fly) 
were carriers of pellagra virus, but again ri- 
ment failed to confirm the view. The Illinois 
pellagra commission considered that the dis- 
ease might be due to an infection of the intesti- 
nal canal, and that a diet insufficient in animal 
rotein might predispose to its development. 
The diet of the Italian peasantry which had 
sufferede so much from the disease was rather 
low in animal protein. Marked gastro-intertinal 
inflammation and intestinal ulcerations occur 
in pellagra, and lend color to the Illinois con- 
ception, which is worthy of study, with experi- 
ments upon the diet of the pellagrous insane. 

April, 1913, saw the opening of the psychiat- 
ric clinic and hospital attached to Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital, Baltimore, the gift of Henry 
Phipps, Esq., of Pittsburgh, and under the di- 
rectorship of Dr. Adolf Meyer, for many years 
at the head of the Psychiatric Institute of the 
New York State Hospitals for the Insane, at 
Wards Island. Dr. Meyer planned the building 
after special study of Swiss, German, French, 
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Austrian, and Italian hospitals for the insane. 
e was Grovesnor Atterbury, of New 
ork. 

INSECTS AND PROPAGATION OF DIS- 
EASE. See ENTOMOLOGY; INSANITY, Pellagra; 
and MEDICAL PROGRESS, passim. 

INSURANCE. LIFE INSURANCE. Statistics. 
According to the report of the superintendent 
of insurance of New York State there were 
doing business in that State on December 31, 
1912, 34 companies, of which 11 were New York 
State companies, and 23 were companies of 
other States. These companies had a total of 
7,001,913 policies in force, insuring $13,527,000,- 
000. This was an increase during the year of 
380,000 in the number of policies, and $725,- 
000,000 in the amount of insurance. The pol- 
icies were classified as follews: whole life, 4,- 
284,966, insuring $8,683,000,000; endowment, 2,- 
073,181, insuring $3,064,000,000; term and ir- 
regular policies, 643,766, insuring $1,683,000,- 
000. The gross assets of all the companies 
were $4,173,953,000, an increase of $231,809,000 
as compared with the previous year. Of the 
total assets, New York State companies had 
$2,371,000,000; and companies of other States 
$1,803,000,000. The total liabilities, exclusive 
of surplus and special funds amounting to 
$231,775,000, were $3,942,000,000, of which the 
New York State companies had about 56 per 
cent. The total income of all companies was 
$795,282,000, an increase of $40,748,000 over the 
preceding year. The net excess of income over 
disbursements for 1912 was $227,764,000, almost 
exactly the same as in 1911. The total income 
from premiums alone for 1912 was $597,202,- 
000. The total disbursements for the year were 
$567,517,000, an increase of merely $41,000,000, 
as compared with 1911. There were paid for 


claims $246,459,000; for lapsed and surrendered 
E icies, $84,600,000; in dividends to policy 
olders $89,171,000; in dividends to stock 


holders $1,130,000; for commissions $53,511, 
000; for salaries and medical examiners’ fees 
$49,658,000. In other words, there was paid 
to policy holders $423,019,000; while the cost 
of management was $144,497,000. The total 
number of policies issued during the year was 
898,027, insuring $1,716,000,000; and the pol- 
icies termina numbered 611,770, insuring 
$981,412,000. The proportion of policies ter- 
minated by principal causes was about as fol- 
lows: death, 12 per cent.; maturity, 5 per cent.; 
expiry, 12 per cent.; surrender, 29 per cent.; 
lapse, 42 per cent. 

Policy Loans. At their annual meeting at 
New York, in December, the national convention 
of insurance commissioners adopted a resolu- 
tion US for the passage of laws restrict- 
ing policy loans. They proposed that hereafter 
every insurance policy contain a clause giving 
the company the right to defer for at least 60 
days the granting of a policy loan or cash 
surrender value. Statistics were presented to 
show that the ratio of poliey loans had risen in 
25 years from 3 per cent. to 26 per cent. Total 
loans outstanding were estimated at $1,500,000,- 
000. It was stated that 120 companies which 
obligate themselves to make loans or pay cash 
surrender value on demand have actual cash on 
hand of only 1 per cent. of such obligations. 
They would, therefore, have great difficulty in 
meeting demands in time of panic. , 

Postal Life Insurance Company. This com- 
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pany was formed a few years ago and became of 
substantial size through the reinsurance of the 
business of the economic life, the mutual ree 
serve fund life, and the provident savings life. 
It is unique in that it has no agents, but gets 
in touch with prospective insurants through 
newspaper and magazine advertisements and 
does its soliciting by mail, direct from the 
main office. It was subjected to a seven months’ 
examination by the New York insurance depart- 
ment, covering the period to June 30, 1912. 
The voluminous report stated that it was as yet 
impossible to state accurately the expense of 
getting business by the postal’s method; but 
during 1911 the advertising expense was $25,- 
661, and the new premium income, $26,578. 
During the first 6 months of 1912 the adver- 
tising and medical expenses were 54 per cent. 
of the new premium income. The superintend- 
ent of insurance stated that the company has 
no litigation arising out of its own business; 
that there is merit in the medical department 
of the company; that the company claimed 
an addition of $40,000 to surplus between June 
30 and December 1, 1912; and that the com- 
pany was succeeding well with the solution of 
numerous problems arising from taking over the 
business of the Provident Savings Life Assur- 
ance Society. 

State Supervision vs. State Insurance. 
Since the great insurance scandals of nearly 
& decade ago there has been much favor ex- 

ressed in this country for insurance to be 
issued by State government. Massachusetts, in 
1910, instituted a plan for issuing industrial 
life insurance through savings banks. In 1912, 
Wisconsin undertook the issue of standard life 
insurance in competition with private com- 
penes Following the growth of a more intel- 
igent public opinion as to the nature and func- 
tions of life insurance the companies have ac- 
cepted a vastly greater amount of regulation 
and supervision as the most feasible means of 
preventing an effective movement for State in- 
surance. Superintendent of Insurance William 
T. Emmet, of New York, declared in January, 
before the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, that the only way to save the business 
for private companies is through State super- 
vision carried even to premium rates and all 
other details. Pointing to the elaborate public 
insurance systems of England and Germany and 
the recent inauguration of schemes by some of 
the States, together with the Socialistic ten- 
dencies of the day, he stated his belief that 
the movement toward a State system is bound 
to continue. He said this movement is based 
on “the fundamental proposition that insur- 
ance is a universal need, an absolute public 
necessity." He thought that effective supervi- 
sion would check only temporarily the demand 
for a State system. 

Others pointed out that insurance is a co- 
operative effort; is motived in part by a strong 
sentiment; and that, therefore, its exploita- 
tion for profit is obnoxious. 

The opponents of State insurance declared 
that it would prove ineffective because it made 
insufficient provision for soliciting; and be- 
cause it would become the spoils of party poli- 
tics. The flrst of these arguments was an- 
swered by the statement that the State could 
provide an ample system of educating the pub- 
lic; and the second by pointing to the post 
office and the educational system. 
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INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. The report of th» 
New York State superintendent of insurance 
showed that the four great industrial insurance 
companies, Metropolitan, Prudential, John Han- 
cock, and Colonial, had in force, on December 
31, 1912, 24,558,837 policies, insuring $3,432,- 
767,000. Of the total number of policies, the 
Metropolitan had 48 per cent.; the Prudential, 
42 per cent.; and the John Hancock nearly all 
the remainder. 

FIBE INSURANCE, The report of the superin- 
tendent of insurance of New York showed that 
on December 31, 1912, there were doing business 
in that State 131 American joint-stock, 28 mu- 
tual, and 52 foreign joint-stock fire and fire 
marine insurance companies. These 211 com- 
panies showed aggregate resources of $641,917,- 
000, an increase of $47,818,000 over 1911. Their 
total liabilities, excluding capital, were $342,- 
911,000. Their capital amounted to $81,175,000, 
of which $25,954,000 was charged to the Ameri- 
can branches of foreign companies. The total 
income from all sources was $358,712,000; 181 
companies showed an excess of income over dis- 
bursements $37,280,000, whereas 30 companies 
showed a deficit of $2,381,000. The disburse- 
ments aggregated $323,814,000, of which $157,- 
923,000 was for flre losses, $68,537,000 for com- 
missions, $25,931,000 for administrative ex- 
penses, $9,045,000 for taxes, and $19,708,000 for 
dividends. During the year 1912 the com- 
panies assumed fire risks of $43,135,188,000, 
charging thereon premiums aggregating $454,- 
943,000. The total fire risks in force at the 
close of the year were $51,202,402,000. 

In mid-summer, Superintendent Emmet of 
the New York department issued a report show- 
ing that the rates fixed by the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange, controlling rates in Greater 
New York, were excessive. He found that in 13 
years the companies had made an underwriting 
profit of 14 per cent. and an investment re- 
turn of 2 per cent., or gross average profit 
of 16 per cent., exclusive of interest on capital 
and surplus. On the other hand, in. May, at 
the annual meeting of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, statistics were presented 
showing that in 10 years, 1903-1912, 183 prin- 
cipal companies doing. most of the business 
in this country had recieved in premiums a 
total of $2,550,000,000, and had paid out in 
fire losses, expenses and increased liabilities, 
$2,553,000,000. These figures were designed to 
show that on the whole the companies were 
living on their income from investments. 

Arson. Following several conspicuous cases 
of incendiarism, Fire Commissioner Johnson of 
New York City declared that twenty-five per 
cent. of the fires of that city were of incendiary 
origin; that there existed an organized band of 
incendiaries constituting an “arson trust”; and 
that the insurance companies were to blame in 
part for not inspecting more carefully the risks 
offered them. He said that through collusion 
dishonest brokers, solicitors, and adjusters of 
the city succeeded in burning and securing in- 
surance for $4,000,000 worth of property annu- 
ally. This position was in part supported by 
others who called attention to the court records 
and the activities of State fire marshals. More- 
over, the findings of legislative committees in 
New York, Wisconsin, and Illinois had shown 
that incendiarism was encouraged by the greed 
of companies for a large volume of business and 
the agency system both leading to over-insur- 
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ance. Commissioner Johnson proposed that 
thorough inspection and appraisal precede the 
issue of an insurance policy; but this was said 
by insurance experts to be impracticable on ac- 
count of the cost. It was therefore proposed 
that agents should be required to certify that 
they know the property and its owner, that the 
owner is worthy, and that the insurance is not 
excessive. Then provide that, if it should be 
shown later that the property was over-insured, 
the agent should forfeit his commission thereon. 
This would work no harm to honest owners or 
honest agents, and would safeguard the lives and 
property of innocent persons. But, on the 
other hand, it was asserted that the extent of 
arson was grossly exaggerated; that nearly all 
agents were honest; and that companies do not 
consciously tempt the criminally inclined by 
permitting over-insurance. 

American Union Fire Insurance Company. 
This Philadelphia company failed early in the 
year, its failure being one of the most serious 
in the fire insurance world in many years. The 
cause of its collapse was said to be incompetency 
on the part of principal officers and neglect by 
the directors. The State insurance examiners 
found that the December 31, 1912, report was 
grossly false. Assets were about $603,000, or 
only one-half the sum reported, plus $456,000 
uncollectable premiums. Unearned premium 
liabilities were about $680,000, and unpaid losses 
about $173,000. Before failure, plans had been 
almost carried out to have the company’s busi- 
ness taken over by a strong New York company; 
but this was prevented by sudden receivership 
proceedings. The insurance department of 
Pennsylvania acted as liquidator. Commenta- 
tors pointed out that this failure showed the in- 
sufficiency of the usual State supervision of in- 
surance companies to protect the policy-holder; 
more confidence must be placed in the integrity 
of the company management than in official. in- 


spection. 
Missouri Eæperience. Early in 1913 the Mis- 
souri legislature enacted an anti-trust law 


known as the Orr law. This law declared that 
it should be prima facte evidence of guilt for 
any representative of one insurance company to 
use the same rate as that used by any repre- 
sentative of any other insurance company. On 
April 30 and shortly thereafter nearly every fire 
insurance company declared its intention of 
transacting no further business in that State 
while the law was in force. The superintendent 
of insurance then announced that he would re- 
voke the license of any company taking such ac- 
tion; and the attorney-general instituted in- 
junction and quo warranto proceedings against 
the companies. These proceedings were upheld 
by the State Supreme Court June 28. This 
trouble really began under the Oliver law of 
1911, whereby under the discretionary power of 
the superintendent of insurance considerable re- 
ductions in rates and hence in premium income 
of the companies was enforced. Thus the loss 
ratio in Missouri increased from 59.3 per cent. 
in 1909 to 72.5 per cent. in 1912, These ratios 
contrast with that of 36.66 per cent. for 65 large 
companies outside the State during the ten years 
1903-1912. Following the withdrawal of the 
companies the principal bureaus of fire insur- 
ance agents suspended business. Soon there- 
after the attorney-general in a written opinion 
declared his belief that the objectionable fea- 
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tures of the law were unconstitutional, and 
agreed to dismiss the court proceedings. 

This experience of the State of Missouri in en- 
deavoring to enforce competition in insurance 
rates attracted wide attention. It was the pre- 
vailing opinion, particularly among those who 
favor the ultimate adoption of State insurance 
as the most reasonable solution of the insurance 
problem from the social standpoint, that not 
only is competition in fire insurance impossible, 
but it is positively undesirable. They contend 
that, if it could be actually enforced, there would 
eventually result increased fraud and less ac- 
tual protection for the public. 

MARINE INSURANCE. There were at the close 
of 1912 doing business in New York State thirty- 
two domestic and twenty-eight foreign compa- 
nies writing marine insurance. All of the 
American companies did in addition a fire in- 
surance business. During 1912 the aggregate 
marine and inland risks underwritten amounted 
to $15,781,957,000. Of this the foreign compa- 
nies wrote sixty per cent. The total marine and 
inland insurance in force in these companies at 
the close of 1912 aggregated $1,171,740,000, of 
which two-thirds was credited to the domestic 
companies. See also SAFETY AT SEA. 

CASUALTY, CREDIT, AND TITLE. Some slight 
indication of the extent of casualty, fidelity, 
surety, and credit insurance is shown by the 
reports of companies doing business in these 
lines in the State of New York. In 1912 there 
were 63 companies with total assets of $162,- 
406,000, total liabilities of $88,736,000, and 
combined capital and surplue of $73,669,000. 
They had a total income in that year of $122,- 
125,000; they paid claims of $43,197,000, divi- 
dends of $5,864,000; and had expenses of $60,- 
029,000. In the same State at the same time 
there were 11 title and mortg insurance 
companies, with aggregate assets of $52,410,000, 
and income during the year of $6,865,000. 

FRATERNAL INSURANCE. According to the 
report of the superintendent of insurance in 
New York State, seventy-five fraternal orders 
making reports in 1912 claimed assets of $121,- 
524,000. During the year they received from 
members $80,461,000 and from other sources $6- 
184,000; they paid out to members $64,091,000, 
and in expenses $10,386,000. They had in force 
at the close of 1912, 5,151,526 certificates, with 
a total insurance in force, amounting to $6,163,- 
020,000. There were in addition over 300 minor 
organizations mostly fraternal, but including 
assessment life and accident associations, which 
made no report. These figures, while they 
include perhaps 60 per cent. of the fraternal 
insurance of the better orders of the entire 
country and thus show clearly the enormous 
extent of the fraternal movement, do not throw 
any light on the hundreds of minor and often 
misleading societies which spring into existence 
here and there for short periods. 

The great problem confronting fraternal 
insurance in recent years has been that of the 
soundness of their actuarial principles.  Fra- 
ternal societies are designed to afford not only 
financial protection, but also social opportuni- 
ties. They are due mainly to a demand for 
insurance at lower cost than that supplied by 
old-liné companies. This they have often been 
able to afford because of less expensive machin- 
ery; moreover the assessment principle makes 
it possible for the contributions of many to 
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pay the benefits accruing to the few. But as 
the orders have expanded, and especially as 
their membership has attained a higher 
average age with consquent increase in the 
number of deaths, the necessity of sounder 
actuarial principles and of more experienced 
financial management has been enforced upon 
them. The Mobile bill, drawn up at a confer- 
ence of fraternal bodies and insurance commis- 
sioners in 1910 and providing a sounder basis 
for fraternal insurance, has been enacted in 
sixteen States. In December, 1912, a similar 
conference proposed an amendment permitting 
societies to continue their existing member- 
ship on existing rates, but empowering the 
tate to require a_ sufficient number of 
assessments annually to pay all claims as they 
accrue. The amendment also requires, full pub- 
licity at stated intervals to each member. The 
adoption of this amendment would prevent any 
fraternal order from gradually approaching 
bankruptcy. 

TAXATION. Much attention has been given 
in recent years to the subject of taxation of 
insurance companies, especially following the 
corporation tax law of 1909. The discussion 
was renewed with vigor preceding and followin 
the passage of the income tax provisions o 
the new tariff law. In both acts the dividends 
of insurance companies were taxed. Statistics 
were presented to show that the taxes paid 
by insurance companies reporting to the New 
York department amount to over $12,000,000 
per year; and that in 33 years, 1877-1909, these 
companies paid in a total of $148,940,000 in 
taxes. This was near 21 per cent. of the entire 
dividends returned to the policy holders during 
that period. The taxation of dividends by the 
income tax law was therefore vigorously re- 
sisted, mainly on the ground that its only 
effect would be to make insurance more expen- 
sive. This would tend to reduce the amount 
of insurance taken and the number of persons 
insured, whereas there would be great social 
advantage in increasing the extent of insurance. 

In a case testing the constitutionality of the 
corporation tax law the Circuit Court of Appeals 
held that where a dividend of & mutual insur- 
ance company is applied in reducing the prem- 
iums for the ensuing year, for increasing the 
amount of insurance or for diminishing the 
time it is not a true dividend taxable under 
the corporation tax law. The Supreme Court 
of the United States in December practically 
affirmed this opinion by denying a writ of 
certiorari to review this decision. It was 
estimated that under this decision the govern- 
ment must refund about $1,500,000 collected 
during the four preceding years from insurance 
companies. 

In December the Supreme Court also sus- 
tained the right of the State of Montana to 
tax net receipts of life insurance companies 
in each county. The contention of the New 
York Life Insurance Company that such tax- 
ation constituted an interference with inter- 
state commerce was overruled. 

Where the question of the taxation of insur- 
ance companies is under discussion, one general 
and concluding consideration is in place, namely, 
that it is not by any means universally recog- 
nized here that participating insurance is really 
& coóperative undertaking with the purpose of 
obtaining insurance at cost. The recognition of 
this fact in England is shown by the fact that a 
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deduction from taxable income is aade in the 
case of sums paid for insurance. 


See also BANKS AND BANKING; FINANCIAL 
REVIEW; and FIRE PROTECTION. 
See WORK- 


INSURANCE, WoRKMEN’S. 
MEN’S COMPENSATION. 

INSURANCE COMPANIES, TAXATION or. 
For a consideration of the taxation of insurance 
companies under the Missouri anti-trust law of 
1909, see INSURANCE, the section Tazation. 

INSURANCE OF EMPLOYES. See Worx- 
MEN'S COMPENSATION, and see also article LABOR 
LEGISLATION. 

INSURANCE TAXATION IN MON. 
TANA. See INSURANCE, Tazation. 

INTERBOROUGH RAPID TRANSIT 
COMPANY. See RAPID TRANSIT. 

INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES. 
Both on land and sea the internal combustion 
engine first successfully developed by Diesel, 
continued to receive increased attention and ap- 
plication. The capacity of such engines for use 
with ships had reached a point where units ag- 
gregating 6000 horse power were turned out, as 


will be found described under shipbuilding (q.v.). 
In central station work a maximum of about 2000 


kilowatts capacity at the outside has been set for 
these prime movers as certain difficulties con- 
nected with the large sizes of cylinder still 
remain to be overcome. Progress was expected, 
however, especially with the turbine form of 
constructing large units, as the simplicity of 
construction, economy of operation, and general 
availability characteristic of the smaller size 
undoubtedly could be secured in larger machines, 
though difficulties of construction do arise and 
lower efficiency is manifested. The problem of 
cooling become quite serious in connection with 
the very large units. The accepted specific 
consumption for the heavy oil engine was stated 
as 0.4 pounds of fuel per horse power hour under 
full load and favorable conditions of operation, 
which fact alone was sufficient to insure its 
installation under favorable circumstances and 
to lead to further attempts to overcome unfavor- 
able conditions. 

American manufacturers had been slow about 
installing gas engines, especially in comparison 
with European plants, but in the summer of 
1913 the Ford Motor Company, at Detroit, 
installed a 5000-horse power gas engine. In 
spite of the fact that the United States is 
the leading source of petroleum, large size 
engines for the use of crude oil have been 
neglected and practically every other nation in 
the world has led the United States in their 
use. During the year, however, arrangements 
were made by a large steam engine manufactur- 
ing company in the United States to under- 

e the manufacture of a Swedish type of 
Diesel engine for both stationary and marine 
service. The matter was one of increasing 
importance in the United States on account of 
the rise in the cost of gasolene and the 
necessity of employing crude oil fuel for power 
purposes. 

An interesting machine which was being 
developed experimentally in England by Low, 
was an internal combustion engine into which 
coal is fed directly. As first designed this 
machine derived its gas from the effect of heat 
on tubes containing coal. The coal was pushed 
forward by spiral conveyors which extended 
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through the tubes, but owing to the high 
temperature these conveyors lost their rigidity 
and had to be abandoned. In the later model 
Dr. Low employs larger feed pipes arranged 
vertically so that the coal is fed forward by 
‘its own weight. 

Professor Hopkinson, the well-known worker 
in the field of internal combustion engines, 
devised a method of cooling pas engine cylin- 
ders by the direct injection of water on piston 
and exhaust valves, which was attracting con- 
siderable attention. During the year the Hum- 

hrey gas pumps for the Metropolitan Water 

ard of London were completed and put in 
operation. See Pumps. 

During the year a patent was granted to 
Hiram Percy Maxim, of Hartford, Conn., 
for a silencer for gas engines based on much 
the same principle as the silencer on flre arms 
of the same inventor. It consists of a series 
of wide cylindro-spiral shells reversely directed, 
eccentrically arranged, and nested in such a 
way as to provide a series of alternately revers- 
ible spiral-whirl pumps which gradually expand 
regularly from the admission end and gradually 
contract towards a constricted discharge throat, 
together with coóperating supporting means. 
No extensive use of this devise had been at- 
tempted during the year, but it occasioned con- 
siderable interest. 

DresEL Locomotive. The success of the 
Diesel high compression oil engine for stationary 
units suggested its application to the railway 
locomotive and during 1913 an express locomo- 
tive destined for service on the Berlin-Magde- 
burg line was constructed by Sulzer Brothers 
of Winterline, Switzerland. In this locomotive 
there is a driving engine direct-coupled to 
the driving axles and an independent auxiliary 
engine which serves to generate compressed air 
for operating the main engine in starting, on 
heavy grade, etc., with high charges, while there 
is a system of storage tanks that can be 
drawn upon when the auxiliary engine is 
not in operation, or even while it is working. 
The new locomotive is 54.46 feet in length 
between the buffers and weighs 95 tons in full 
working order. The driving wheels which are 
coupled are 5 feet 29 inches in diameter and 
the energy is transmitted from a loose shaft 
to the coupled wheels by coupling rods. The 
driving engine is in the centre of the machine 
and has a reversible four-cylinder, single-acting 
Sulzer motor, working on the .two-cycle 
principle. There are four cylinders set b 
pairs at an angle of 95° to one another, wit 
each pair at an angle of 45° to the planes of 
the track. The bore of the cylinders is 14.96 
inches and the length of stroke is 21.65 inches. 
There are two cranks set at 180° designed to 
run at 304 revolutions per minute at a travel- 
ing speed of 100 kilometers per hour. The 
engine can be controlled at either end and has 
& complete mechanism for starting, reversing, 
operating the brakes, whistles, and other gear. 
On its preliminary trial a fast freight train 
with its steam locomotive was hauled at a 
speed of 44 miles per hour and the traveling 
speed varied between 12.43 and 49.7 miles per 
hour. The engine was considered most success- 
ful and further developments along this line 
were looked for. 

Gas TURBINE. A gas turbine rated at 1000 
horse power was reported during the year, de- 
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signed and constructed by Holzwarth of Mann- 
heim, Germany. This machine was stated to 
have operated successfully with a high thermal 
efficiency and marked a step in advance for 
machines in this field. The gas turbine, of 
course, has the advantage bf direct rotary 
motion, as compared with the reciprocating 
motion of the ordinary internal combustion 
engine. Such machines, however, in 1913, were 
in an early stage and much remained to be 
done, both experimental and practical, in con- 
nection with their development. 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
LABOR LEGISLATION. See LABOR Lkars- 
LATION, INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR, 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
THE REPRESENTATIVES OF NATIONAL 
TRADE CENTRES. See TRADE UNIONS. 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
MODERN ART. See PAINTING AND SCULP- 


TURE, 

INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE. See 
LANGUAGE, INTERNATIONAL. 

INTERNATIONAL METRIC CARAT. 
See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE. See articles 
on countries, industries, and crops. 

INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION, 
SEVENTH CONFERENCE OF. See ARBITRATION, IN- 
TERNATIONAL. 

INTER-STATE COMMERCE COMMIS- 
SION. See RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 

IOWA. PoPULATION. The population of the 
State in 1910 was 2,224,771. According to the 
estimates of the Bureau of the Census, made in 
1913, the population in that year was 2,222,472. 

AGRICULTURE. The area, production, and 
value of the principal crops in 1911-1913 are 
shown in the following table. The figures are 
from the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and those for 1913 are estimates only. 


Acreage Prod. Bu. Value 
Corn ....... 1918 9,950,000 338,300,000 $202,980,000 
1911 9,850,000 305,350,000 161,836,000 
Wheat ..... 1913 795,000 16,395,000 12,460,000 
1911 647,000 10,622,000 9,348, 
Oats ....... 1913 4,880,000 168,360,000 67,242,000 
1911 4,950,000 126,225,000 61,752,000 
HY6 ˖ 1918 60,000 1,092,000 655,000 
1911 30,0 540,000 416, 000 
Potatoes. . 1913 150,000 7,200,000 5,904,000 
1911 174,000 12,876,000 9,399,000 
Hay ....... 1913 3,000,000  G4,440,000 42.624. 000 
1912 3,537,000 4,952,000 47,044, 000 
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MINERAL Propuction. The total value of the 
mineral products of the State in 1912 was 
$22,900,350, compared with $21,112,896 in 1911. 

The total production of coal in the State 
in 1912 was 7,289,529 short tons, valued at 
$13,152,088. Iowa was one of the few States 
in which there was a decrease in the coal pro- 
duction in 1912. The production in 1911 was 
7,331,648 tons, valued at $12,663,507. The 
decrease was due to the fact that most of the 
mines were shut down during April and the 
greater part of May, pending the adjustment 
of the wage scale. The coal mines suffered also 
from car shortage. The number of men em- 
ployed in the coal mines of the State in 1912 
was 16,370. These worked an average of 188 
days, against 16,599 for an average of 203 days 
of Mimes, there were 19 men killed in the coal 
in 1911. According to the United States Bureau 
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mines of the State, compared with 40 in 1911. 
All the fatalities in 1912 occurred underground, 
and 1] of them were due to falls of roof and 
coal. : 

The total value of the clay products in 1912 
was $4,522,326, an increase of $89,452 over 1911. 
The State is the first in the manufacture of 
draintile. 

EpucaTion. The total school population in 
1913 was 671,016, and the enrollment was 
507,846. The average daily attendance was 
369,874. The total number of teachers employed 
was 27,432. The total expenditures for the 
common schools for the year ending June 30, 
1913 was $16,442,528. The value of the school 
houses in the State was $30,422,000. 

TRANSPORTATION. The total mileage of rail- 
ways in the State in January 1, 1913, was for 
steam railways, 9975 miles, and for inter-urban 
railways 449 miles. There has been no railway 
construction of any account in the State in 
several. years. 

FINANCE. The total receipts from all sources 
for the fiscal year 1913 amounted to $5,423,110. 
The disbursements for the same period were 
$5,084,769. At the beginning of the fiscal year 
there was a balance in the treasury 1 
to $1,041,486, leaving the balance at the en 
of the fiscal year 1913 of $1,375,827. The 
chief sources of revenue are from the general 
property tax, from the tax on insurance com- 
panies, from the collateral inheritance tax, 
from fees from corporations, from the motor 
vehicles tax. The State has no debt of any 
kind. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The charitable 
and correctional institutions under the control 
of the States, with their populations in 1913, are 
as follows: The Reformatory, Anamosa, 669; 
Cherokee State Hospital, Cherokee, 1025; 
Clarinda State Hospital, Clarinda, 1166; School 
for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, 216; Soldiers’ 
Orphans’ Home, Davenport, 559; Industrial 
School for Boys, Eldora, 409; State Peniten- 
tiary, Fort Madison, 558; Institution for 
Feeble-minded Children, Glenwood, 1362; Inde- 
pendence State Hospital, Independence, 1193; 
State Hospital for Inebriates, Knoxville, 174; 
Soldiers’: Home, Marshalltown, 814; Industrial 
School for Girls, Mitchellville, 140; Mount 
Pleasant State Hospital, Mount Pleasant, 
1109; State Sanatorium, Oakdale, 117. The 
total expenditure for State institutions in 1912 
was $10,822,311. 

PoLrrics AND GOVERNMENT. There was no 
election for State officers during the year. The 
term of Governor Clarke expires when the legis- 
lature organizes in January, 1915. The next 
State election is on November 3, 1914. The 
legislature on January 21 retlected William 8. 
Kenyon United States senator. The House 

assed, on March 7, a resolution for the submis- 
ison of an amendment providing for woman 
suffrage which must be repassed by the legisla- 
ture of 1915 before the amendment can be voted 
on by the people. 

LEGISLATION. The legislature met in 1913 
and passed several important measures. These 
include the following: Employers’ liability and 
workmen’s compensation law; a measure creat- 
ing a State highway commission; a measure pro- 
viding for the submission of a woman suffrage 
amendment to the people; a measure providing 
for the submission of initiative and referendum 
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amendments to the people; the presidential pri- 
mary act patterned after the California law; 
acts providing for a prevention of unfair com- 
petition and discrimination; a measure provid- 
ing for a non-partisan judiciary; a blue-sky 
law; and a measure providing for the arbitra- 
tion of industrial disputes. See also LIQUOB 
REGULATION. 

STATE GOVERNMENT. Governor, George W. 
Clarke; Lieutenant-Governor, W. L. Harding; 
Secretary of State, W. S. Allen; Treasurer, W. 
C. Brown; Auditor, J. L. Bleakly; Attorney- 
General, George Cosson; Superintendent of Ed- 
ucation, A. M. Deyoe; Adjutant-General, Guy 
E. Logan—all Republicans. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Scott M. Ladd; Judges, F. R. Gaynor, Wm. D. 
Evans, Horace E. Deemer, B. W. Preston, S. M. 
Weaver, W. S. Withrow; Clerk, Burgess W. 
Garrett—all Republicans. 

STATE LEGISLATURE, 1913. Republicans: Sen- 
ate, 33; House, 66; joint ballot, 99. Democrats: 
Senate, 17; House, 42; joint ballot, 59. Repub- 
lican majority: Senate, 16; House, 24; joint 
ballot, 40. 

The State representation in Congress will be 
found in the section Congress, article UNITED 
STATES. 

IOWA, Strate University OF. A State in- 
stitution for higher education, founded at Iowa 
City, Iowa, in 1847. The total enrollment in 
all departments in the autumn of 1913 was 
2629, of whom 1476 were in the College of Lib- 
eral Arts, and others in the professional schools. 
The faculty numbered 203. During 1913 the 
title of the School of Education was changed to 
that of College of Education, and two new pro- 
fessors were added. A course in home 
economics with Miss Ruth Wardell was estab- 
lished. There was also organized an extension 
fund, including the bureau of public adminis- 
tration, the bureau of municipal information, 
the bureau of social welfare, and other bureaus. 
The College of Applied Science was developed, 
and two new chairs were established in the Col- 
lege of Homeopathic Medicine. The productive 
funds of the university amount to about $250,- 
000, and the income from these to about $12,- 
000. The library contains 100,000 volumes. The 
president is John G. Bowman. 

IRELAND. See Great BRITAIN. 

IRIDIUM. See PLATINUM. 

IRON AND STEEL. The production of 
iron ore, pig iron, and steel showed a note- 
worthy increase in 1912 as compared with 1911. 
The quantity of iron ore mined in the latter 
year did not quite equal that of the year 1910, 
but the tonnages of pig iron and steel manu- 
factured in 1912 both exceeded the output of 
these metals in 1911. The quantities of iron 
ore mined in the United States in 1912 
amounted to 55,150,147 long tons, as compared 
with 43,876,552 long tons in 1911, an increase 
of 11,273,595 long tons, or 25.69 per cent. In 
1912 nearly 85 per cent. or $46,483,798 long tons, 
were produced in the Lake Superior district, 
which includes Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota. The production in this district in 1911 
was 35,672,804 long tons. In the southeastern 
district, including Maryland, the Virginias, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, Georgia, 
and Alabama, 5,665,386 long tons were pro- 
duced in 1912, nearly the same quantity as in 
The northeastern district, including 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New 
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Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, produced 
2,139,058 long tons in 1912, a slight increase 1912 Mined 
over the production in 1911. Percent- 
Iron ore was mined in twenty-seven States State Rank Quantity, age of 
in 1912 as in 1911. Of these States, four, Idaho, in long tons total 
Montana, Nevada, and Utah, produced ores for Minnesota ............. 1 34,431,768 62.43 
fluxing only. Part of the production of Colo- Michigan ......... „„ 
rado was for fluxing and part for pig iron. New Torn... 4 1.216.672 2.21 
Michigan produced a small quantity for flux Wisconsin ............. 5 60,0 1.56 
and a small quantity was produced in Missouri Pennsylvania .......... $ 1445808 E 
for special fluxing use. The remaining States Tennessee ............ 8 416.835 16 
roduced iron ore for blast-furnace use only. New Jersey ....... wees 9 364,678 .66 
he rank of the five States producing tlie Geor, onere a mou E^ 
largest quantity of iron ore—Minnesota, Michi- Onio. . .... ... 12 10:346 02 
gan, Alabama, New York, and Wisconsin—re- Utah .................. 13 7,280 01 
mained unchanged in 1912. The Minnesota iron Other States 945,387 1.71 
ranges produced five-eighths of the total. There Total. ö ee 66,160,147 100.00 


were mined in Minnesota in 1912 34,431,708 
long tons; in Michigan, 11,191,430; in Ala- 
bama, 4,563,603; in New York, 1,2°6,672, and 
in Wisconsin, 860,600. The following tables 
show the production of iron in the United States 
by States in 1911 and 1912: 


1911 


Mined 

Percent- 
State Rank Quantity, age of 

inlongtons tota 
Minnesota ...........-* 1 24,645,105 56.17 
Michigan 2 10,829,039 23.54 
Alabwamnaaaa 3 827,791 8.72 
New Tork 4 1,061,279 2.42 
Wisconsin .......sc.00. 5 98,660 1.59 
Vine 6 614,028 1.40 
Pennsylvania .......... 1 537,506 1.23 
New Jersey ..........« 8 466,234 1.06 
Tennessee 9 463,835 1.06 
Georgia 10 203,889 .46 
Mis sour e 11 5,825 .15 
Utah o 34k en 12 89,903 .09 
OIG: oec i oss ve 8 18 15,701 .04 
Other States ...... Saw. e 908,256 2.07 
Total 1.2 ek RYE s 43,876,552 100.00 


In 1912 382 iron ore mines were active, as 
compared with 374 mines in 1911. 


Imports. The imports of iron ore in the 
United States in 1912 amounted to 2,104,576 
long tons, valued at $6,499,690. Of this, Cuba 
5 approximately 66 per cent. of the ore; 
weden 16 per cent.; Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor 7 per cent.; Canada 6 per cent.; Spain 4.4 
per cent.; and smaller quantities from Russia, 
Germany, United Kingdom, Netherlands, and 
other countries. The quantity of ore exported 
in 1912 amounted to 1,195,742 long tons, valued 
at $3,537,289. 


WorLD Propuction. The table below shows 
the production of iron ore in the principal 


countries in 1909-12, where statistics are 
available. 
Pio Iron. The production of all kinds of pig 


iron in the Uni States in 1912 was 29,726,- 
937 long tons, compared with 23,649,547 tons in 


PRODUCTION OF IRON ORE IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 1909-1912, rix Lona Tons 


Country 
North America: 
Canada a 


@esovoeaeeseeo eoeoeane eee ed 6 % % % h 


„ „ „%%% „% „% „ „6% „%% „6% 6% 6% „% 6% 66 „6 „66 666 6 6 6 6„ 0 


Newfoundland 
United States 
Europe: 
Austria-Hungary 
Belgium 
France 
German Empire and Luxemburg............ è 
Greece 


pa 
Sweden ......... EE E L E RE dd * 
United Kingdom ...............-* 3 . 
Asia: 


7 
Chosen (Korea) 
Philippine Islands 9 


frica: 
Algeria 


a Shipments. 


b Statistics not yet available. 
d Output of Tayeh mines. 
long tons of pig iron in 1909, and 66,131 tons in 1910, g Estimated by Bureau of 
ippine Islands for 1909 to 1911 from castings produced, and by U. 8 
asis. bh Nearly 8 tons of iron (metal) produced in 1910. 


in 1909, and 2,936.024 tons in 1910. 


on same b 


1909 1910 1911 1912 
239,324 281,623 187,807 156,250 
205,131 1,462,498 ari Sea ot 

1,004,050 1,108,762 b) (5) 

61,294,271 57,014,906 43,876,652 65,150,147 

4,503,768 4,692,572 (5) t 
196,565 121,024 148,130 b) 

11,702,756 14,375,984 (b 

25,102,819 28,257,579 29,408,812 b 
468,126 7,040 b b) 
497,141 642,578 367,900 (b) 

39,753 100,834 b (5) 

6 e eee „00 3.307 5 8 
(P) b b b 

8,647,658 b b (b) 
824, 5,465,234 e 83 

14,804,382 15,226,015 15,619,424 (b 

d 806,000 e 130,472 (b (5) 

83,456 64,626 b 8 

(b) (5) b b) 

90,569 104,627 b) (5) 
230 148 216 416 

876,969 1,048,228 (b) (5) 

(5) (A) (5) (5) 

e aav y a lu 50 (5) (5) 
214,815 827,756 (5) (5) 
115,835 157,821 (d) (b) 

c Russia produced 2,681,121 long tons of pig iron 


e Exports. f Japan produced 53,338 
cience of Phi- 


. Geological Survey for 1912 
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1911, an increase of 6,077,390 tons, or 25.7 per 
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IRRIGATION 
of pig iron by States, arranged in rank of pro- 


cent. The following table shows the production duction, in 1911-12: 


— M — ÁÁÁMÁÍ——á——"Ón—(P 


PRODUCTION or Pio Inox, BY STATES, IN Lona ToONSͤ 


1911 
Per- 
States Rank Quantity cent- 
e 
lvania ＋ „i 11 9,807,07 41.47 
hio irises hoe EC eek UTEEE KS 2 = 6,310,606 . 46 
e 3 2,108,002 8.91 
Alabama 4 1.712.211 7.24 
New » cece rerxS 5 1,562,756 6.61 
Michigan ... ..... 6 1,163,933 4.92 
cou RM ^ 1 295.963 j 
oloradoo e ; à 
SOLIDIS FFC " vu 
ennessee .............».. 8 324,648 1.37 
Mireille 9 293,642 1.24 
Wet 94 aes SUP WS V Roc Sins 10 291,472 1.23 
Minnesota ... .... ... 1h 276.807 1.17 
Maryland 12 255.818 1.08 
Kentucky ....cccccccccecs 18 95,202 .40 
ud Ebo. o 14 40,663 17 
Con ͤ; ouo 
Massachusetts ........... | 16 9,649 04 
Georgia 
Texas EA } 16 1,200 .01 
Total (ilv eid va x ES 23,649,547 100.00 


The old number of furnaces in blast on De- 
cember 31, 1913, was 313, compared with 266 
on July 30, 1913, and 231 on December 31, 
1911. e production of the chief grade of pig 
iron in 1912: Bessemer and low phosphorous, 
11,664,015 long tons; basic (mineral fuel), 11,- 
417,886 long tons; foundry and ferrosilicon, 
5,073,873 long tons. 


STEEL. The production of Bessemer steel in- 
gots and castings in the leading States in 1912 
was 10,327,901 long tons; of open-hearth steel 
ingots and castings, 20,780,723 long tons, or a 
total production of 31, 251,313 long tons. Ohio 
was the largest producer of Bessemer steel, fol- 
lowed by Pennyslvania and Illinois. Pennsyl- 
vania produced the largest amount of hearth 
steel or 12,408,109 long tons, out of the total 
amount produced. Ohio ranked second, Indiana 
third, Illinois fourth. The total electric pro- 
duction of steel in 1912 was 18,309 long tons, 
as compared with 29,105 tons in 1911,—a de- 
crease of 10,796 tons. In 1912 there were 
thirteen plants which made steel by the electric 
process, as compared with a total of nine in 
1911. 


Iron. According to. the estimates of the 
United States Geological Survey, the quantity 
of iron ore mined in the United States in 1913 
was between 58,000,000 and 60,000,000 long 
tons. This is the highest record of iron produc- 
tion since its beginning. In the Lake Superior 
district, where about 85 per cent. of the domes- 
tic iron ore is mined, the increase was about 8 
per cent. over the production of 1912, or about 
50,000,000 long tons. In the Birmingham dis- 
trict of Alabama, the production was about 10 
per cent. greater than that of 1912, In Ten- 
nessee there was a slight decrease, and in 
North Carolina, a slight increase. New Jersey 
and New York both showed slight increases, 
while Pennsylvania showed a slight decrease. In 


1913 
Per- 
States Rank Quantity cent- 
age 
Pennsylvania ........ eseese .1 12,552,181 42.28 
Ono a exe oor 2 6,802,493 22.88 
Innen. 8 ,887,859 9.71 
New Tork 4 1,939,231 6.52 
Ala ;ö· 2 suo dn 5 1,862,681 6.27 
Mienen . . . 9 1,770,628 6.96 
1 CCC — isi 
BBOUTL ...essessoseosooso : z 
California ..............». 1 : 
8 ix Serer Pent 8 838,238 1.14 
Minnesota . .... ... % 808,870 — 1.08 
West. Virgini& ........... 10 374,860 93 
Irginliees „ 11 256,167 . 86 
Marylaas 12 219.546 74 
Kentucky /e 13 8.760 . 28 
COM 2 orso V 14 36,876 12 
S Tb 
5 e 15 17.866 -06 
Sorg! 
FV ˙²˙• veces 18 fon ENS 
Total . "9€9€909090999060090909 29,726,937 100 .00 


6 Bureau of Statistics of the American Iron and Steel Institute. 


the Rocky Mountain district of Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, and New Mexico, there was a slight de- 
crease. See also URGY. 


IRRIGATION. Throughout the world gen- 
erally the year 1913 was one of considerable 
3 in the extension of irrigation to new | 
areas but in the United States few new enter- 
prises were undertaken, and little progress was 
made in settling lands under enterprises pre- 
viously begun. e progress of the year in dif- 
ferent parts of the world is summarized below: 


Uwrrep States. Work on the projects of 
the U. 8. reclamation service, begun in former 
years, was continued throughout the year. The 
annual report of the U. S. reclamation serv- 
ice for the year ending June 30, 1913, showed 
that on March 31, 1918, the total receipte 
credited to the reclamation fund amounted to 
$80,323,817.44, to which should be added a loan 
from the treasury of $20,000,000, making the 
total fund $100,323,817.44. Of this there had 
been expended up to June 30, 1913, $80,444, 
087.80. The area included in the government 
projects on that date was 2,973,048 acres, to 
1,290,107 acres of which the service was pre- 
ared to furnish water for the season of 1913. 

area covered by water-right applications 
and rental agreements,—that is the area for 
which the land holders had entered into agree- 
ments to pay water-right charges—were 942,- 
272 acres, and the acreage estimated to have 
been irrigated in 1913 was 721,410 acres. There 
was, therefore an area of 347,835 acres for 
which water was ready which was not covered 
by agreements, and an area of 568,697 acres 
for which water was ready which was not 
irrigated in 1913. Under an order dated De- 
cember 13, 1913, the administration of the Re- 
clamation Service was reorganized and placed 
in the hands of a board of five members, each 
of whom had charge of one of the divisons into 
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which the work was divided: (1) Scientific, 
statistical, and historical division; (2) en- 
gineering and technical division; (3) law 
division; (4) -fiscal and accounts division; and 
(5) operation and maintenance division. 


The limited operations under the Carey act - 


(August 18, 1894, granting desert lands to the 
States on condition that they provide for their 
irrigation) indicated further the lack of activity 
in new irrigation enterprises. During the year 
ending June 30, 1913, there were applied for 
under this law 298,689 acres, there was segre- 
gated under these and previous applications 
395,161 acres, and there was patented to set- 
tlers but 35,171 acres. From the date of the 
passage of this law to June 30, 1913, the area 
applied for was 7,773,359 acres; the area segre- 
gated was 3,685,993 acres; and the area pat- 
ented was 430,048 acres. 

The year 1913 witnessed considerable advance 
in irrigation legislation. California and Texas 
adopted codes providing for public control of 
diversions from streams; Oregon and Washing- 
ton adopted laws looking to State participation 
in the construction of irrigation works, and 
several States amended their laws in various 
pons The Supreme Court of South Da- 

ota rendered a decision (St. Germain Irrig. 
Co. v. Hawthorne Ditch Co., 143 N. W., 124) 
which largely nullifled the irrigation code of 
that State. 

The dry season of 1913 caused a widespread 
interest in irrigation in sections of the United 
States where it had not been practiced pre- 
viously, and many pumping plants for supply- 
ing water for irrigation were installed through- 
out the eastern part of the country. 

FoREIGN COUNTRIES. In the western prove 
inces of Canada the situation was much the 
same as that in the United States. There was 
very little activity in the extension of irrigation 
to new territory. The Canadian Pacific Railway, 
however, was building a dam across the Bow 
River, which was part of a project for irrigat- 
ing. a large area. 

he federal government of Brazil was build- 
ing storage dams for irrigation in the north- 
western states of Brazil, and, under the decree 
of December 28, 1911, was contributing one-half 
the cost of other dams built by individuals and 
syndicates. 

The Peruvian government provided for a 
bond issue of $10,000,000 to furnish funds for 
building irrigation works. The land to be 
irrigated lies in the coastal plain, and the 
scheme includes the colonization of the re- 
claimed land with white settlers, whose agri- 
cultural equipment is to be admitted free of 
duty. | 

The Chilean government completed plans for 
the irrigation of 63,000 acres in the province 
of Linares, at & cost of $1,100,000. Private 
parties also were active in irrigation construc- 
tion. 

The Argentine government completed surveys 
on the Rio de los Sauces for the irrigation of 
79,000 acres, at a cost of $3,397,000, and ap- 
proved the construction of works in the de- 
partment of La Paz to cost $50,000; and the 
department of Corboda asked legislative per- 
mission to issue bonds to the amount of about 
$50,000 to be used for the construction of irri- 
gation works. | 

The acreage of irrigated land in Spain was 
estimated at about 3,000,000 acres. The gov- 
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ernment was engaged in the construction of 
works in the valley of Guadalquivar for the 
irrigation of 25,000 acres, and had drawn plans 
for the irrigation of 700,000 acres in the dis- 
trict of Aragon at a cost of $30,000.000. 

In Italy irrigation development was quite ac- 
tive. The royal commission of irrigation had 
approved projects for the irrigation of 150,000 
acres in Puglia and Liguria, and projects on 
the Sila River in Calabria and on the Tirso 
River in Sardinia which were to cost something: 
over $17,000,000. In its new possessions in 
northern Africa the Italian government was ex- 
ploring for underground water. In the region 
lying between the Mediterranean and the Atlas 
Mountains water was found at depths ranging 
from 15 to 150 feet, and it was believed that a 
large part of this tract could be irrigated from 
wells. 

In Rumania plans were prepared for the 
irrigation of some 3,000,000 acres between 
Bucharest and the Danube. This area long had 
been waste land. 

In Asiatic Turkey the plans for the reclama- 
tion of Mesopotamia, begun in former years, 
were being carried out, and works for the irri- 
gation of 125,000 acres in the plains of Konia 
were being built by a German company. These 
latter works were about ready to be turned over 
to the government, which was to operate them, 
making a charge for the water furnished. 
Durum wheat was the principal crop to be 
grown. 

The government in India was extending its 
irrigation systems to new territory. Near the 
city of Mysore on the Cauvery River a project 
was under construction which would provide for 
the irrigation of 150,000 acres at a cost of 
$3,000,000, and there was a project for the irri- 
gation of 400,000 acres in the delta to the same 
stream, which was estimated to cost $10,000,000. 

The government of Siam decided on the irri- 
gation of the Menam Valley. The cost was esti- 
mated at $10,000,000, which was to be raised by 
& government loan. 

In French Indo-China a loan of $17,500,000 
was authorized to be used principally for the 
construction of irrigation works. | 

In Australia the state of Victoria was pro- 
ceeding with the settlement of the lands under 
its works already built, and the state of New 
South Wales was carrying out the construction 
of its project on the Murumbidgee River. 

It will be noted from the above summary 
that practically all construction of irrigation 
works throughout the world, with the single ex- 
ception of the western provinces of Canada, was 
being done by government agencies; and in 
Canada it was being done by a railway company 
which in some respects is analagous to a gov- 
ernment agency. This is significant since, as 
shown by the Thirteenth Census, about.97 per . 
cent. of the land irrigated in the United States . 
in 1909 was supplied with water by private 
agencies. It is a well-known fact that, in the 
United States, almost without exception large 
private irrigation enterprises have been finan- 
cial failures, and this has tended to discourage 
private enterprise. Judged by the same stand- 
&rd—the direct returns on the capital invested 
—government enterprises in the United States " 
have been financial failures also. However, a 
government expenditure cannot be judged b 
this standard, for the indirect benefit from suc 
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expenditure may far outweigh the direct bene- 
fit and justify enterprises which would be en- 
tirely impracticable for private agencies. The 
same thing is true of the railroad irrigation 
enterprises. The indirect returns in the shape 
of passenger and freight tolls may more than 
repay the entire investment although direct re- 
turns are small. In the United States a large 
part of the money invested in irrigation works 
has been an involuntary contribution to the 
general good, made in the belief that the in- 
veatment would pay. Experience seems to prove, 
however, that such investments will not pay 
directly, and throughout the world they are be- 
ing made by agencies which can get their re- 
turns from the indirect benefit arising from the 
development of previously waste territory. 

ISATOPHAN is a lemon-yellow crystalline 
powder melting at 216 C. soluble in alcohol 

and alkalies, but insoluble in water or ether. 

It is tasteless and possesses a slight odor re- 
sembling atophan, for which drug it is intended 
as a substitute. The substance has the same 
therapeutic effects as atophan, and is therefore 
used as an anti-rheumatic and uric-acid elim- 
inator, but has the advantage of being tasteless. 
Its chemical formula is given as, CH,O.C,H,N.- 
C. H. COOH. 

ITALIAN LITERATURE. Contemporary 
Italian literature is not unaffected by modern 
movements of thought and by passing affecta- 
tions and fads. The year 1913 has brought out, 
for instance, a brand-new futurist poet, Paolo 
Buzzi, who promises in Versi Liberi to strive as 
valiantly for notoriety as his colleague Mario- 
netti. The readings of Buzzi and the lectures of 
Marionetti in public at Milan, Venice, and Rome 
have been attended usually by riots. The interest 
in morbid sex psychology, which D'Annunzio 
stimulated with L’Innocente, Il Piacere, etc., re- 
appears in Il figlio vostro of G. Chiggiato, a 
romance of the  Nietzschian-Tolstoian type. 
Social problems of radical hue, which in Italy 
are not so “ modern " as in the United States, are 
treated in such plays as the Spine dentro il nido 
of E. Rivalta, the Porta chiusa of Marco Praga, 
Intorno al lume of T. Monicelli, and La donna 
moderna of Nino Bernini. Imported from Paris 
is even a feminist play of M. Donnay, Le illu- 
minatrici. Special aspects of Italian society— 
the stock in trade of ordinary production—are 
reflected in E. L. Morselli’s drama La prigione, 
which shows the aristocracy of blood grappling 
with the financial question, just as D. Nicodemi, 
who is enjoying some vogue in Paris, treats the 
economic features of high-life in L'Aigrette 
and Requins, which have appeared also in Italy. 
In La diversa vita of E. Rivalta and Il ro- 
manzo dello sdegno of Valcarenghi we have a 
novel of general psychological analysis, a 
genre that has recently produced several works 
of note: Il banchetto di Lazzaro of V. Picardi, 
Ugo Ojetti's L'Amore e suo Figlio, Maria di 
Borio's La fiamma che tempra, and Il Cuore 
in gioco of Carola Prosperi, all collections of 
tales. Among novels of intricate plot, with an 
appeal to the sense of the wonderful, the most 
noteworthy are Mio zio il Diavolo of A. Varaldo, 
Persio Falchi's Novelle del demonio, and a curi- 
ous study in mental aberration by R. Artuffo, 
Il profeta delle rose. Lino Feriana’s Mamma 
benedetto is an interesting collection of tales 
for children. 

But there are portions of the contemporary 
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output that reflect the deeper instincts of the 
Italians and are more essentially national in 
character. One of the most surprising features 
of the Italian consciousness to-day is its un- 
abated interest in antiquity. It would be unjust 
to refer to an atavistic principle the great 
vogue of the historical drama and romance, 
so true is it that this reworking of historic 
themes shows vital modern aspirations looking 
toward the future. There is to be sure much 
static romanticism in Sem Benelli’s latest tri- 
umph, La Gorgona, a drama of love and death 
on the background of twelfth-century Pisa. 
Here the historical motive is at best super- 
ficial. But Hellenism in its noblest form in- 
spires the Drammi satireschi of E. Romagnoli. 
There is some serious work behind the Nerone 
of G. Bonaspetti, which centres on the murder 
of Agrippina and the resulting effects on Nero’s 
conscience. Of much the same subject is the 
Agrippina minore of Pelaez d’Avoine. D. Tu- 
miati continues with two historical plays: 
Guerrin Meschino, for medieval chivalry, and 
Alberto da Guissano for the patriotism of 
the revolution. Ettore Moschino has published 
a Cesare Borgia, and Amico-Rosso a Savonarola, 
R. Pentini a Tiberio Gracco. The Rome of the 
eighteenth century peers through the humor of 
Jondolo’s Goethe a Roma. Of the next century 
are the Giacobina of G. Marcotti and the Gio- 
vanni. Frangipani of V. Buonmartini. Of na- 
tional inspiration are Le sette leggende of A. 
Orvieto, narrations in verse, and the Novelle 
drammatiche of G. Morpurgo. Not only the 
glamor of a great name. but richness of detail 
as well, lend special interest to the Pisanella 
of D’Annunzio, a study of Byzantine character 
and costume in medieval Cyprus. Here, on a 
groundwork of wide scholarship of the same 
thoroughness for which he is noted, D’Annunzio 
integrates all the elements of Hellenism, Ori- 
ental intensity, and Latin passion with the ex- 
traordinary lyric splendor which is the essence 
of his art. It is, on the other hand, rather the 
narrower aspect of D'Annunzian sensualism 
that reappears in his most recent Ferro. Mean- 
while the vogue of Parisina shows no decline. 
The diary of D’Annunzio, Memoranda, and sev- 
eral novelettes, among them Leda senza il 
cigno, have appeared. The enthusiasm aroused 
by these works testifies to the fact that adver- 
tisement plus genius still maintains the poet 
of Pescara in the front rank of contemporary 
Italian letters. 

With similar assiduity the Italians are culti- 
vating what is possibly the most fibrous branch 
of current literature, the analysis of regional 
life. This, studied in its minute and most 
essential characteristics, still recognizes Fucini, 
for Tuscany, and Salvatore di Giacomo, for 
Naples, as its most masterly interpreters. 
Grazia Deledda, for Sardinia, has had a pro- 
lific year in the tales Chiaroscuro and the ro- 
mances Canne al vento and Colombi e spar- 
vieri. Beltramelli, for Umbria, has published 
Le novelle della guerra and & volume of verse, 
Solicchio. Pirandello, Pastonchi, and Zuccoli 
have been issuing at least one tale a month. 
C. Carozzi, for the Italian Alps, has published 
Su per L’erta, while sailor-life is studied in 
I marinari of R. Piva. Ability of much promise 
has appeared in a newcomer, Paola Driga with 
La Fortuna. Her tales, like the Mirti alom- 
bra of Contri, are studies of sombre outline, 
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while in La vita di tutti of Giulio Caprin 
there is a lighter humorous touch. The region 
of Trieste is reflected in the newly collected 
Soritti vari of Giglio Padovan. For Venice, 
Antonio Pilot, a passionate cultivator of Vene- 
tian memories, who has just published a re- 
markable Antologia della lirica veneziana, 
comes out as a poet himself in Cocolezzi sem- 
piezzi matezzi in lengua veneziana. G. C. 
Santini has some ru. Roman dialect verse 
in his Napoleone. It is Florence that inspires 
the Rime del Marzocco of Rina Pierazzi and a 
four-act play of A. Novelli, La cupola. 

It will be seen then that the historical drama 
and the regional tale are the characteristic rep- 
resentatives of current Italian interests. Mean- 
while there is a rich scattered production, espe- 
cially in the lyric, along individual lines. 
Milly Dandolo, a girl of eighteen, has published 
some promising poems. The Canti of Maria 
Cardini and Scomparsa of Maria Stella 
show well-defined personality. L. Zambarelli 
in Frate Francesco continues his remarkable 
religious poems. A new aspect of the scholar 
A. Serena is shown in his Versi, while some 
noteworthy results are obtained by P. Briganti 
in Canti del meriggio, in Il maezo di carte of 
G. Giusta; La Lucerna of G. Zucca and Canti 
di Trifoglieto of E. Fabretti. During the year 
publie testimonials have been offered to Arturo 
Colautti and Aurelio Costanzo. Special tribute 
has been paid to Alfredo Oriani, whose collected 
theatre is now available, and to Mariello Tad- 
dei, the Florentine journalist and poet, who 
died at twenty-five. Graf, De Gubernatis, and 
Padovan died during 1913. 

ITALIAN SOMALILAND. An Italian col- 
ony and protectorate in northeast Africa, sep- 
‘arated from the British East Africa Protec- 
torate by the river Juba. The area is 365,400 
square kilometers (141,081 square miles), and 
the population is estimated at 300,000. The 
mal elus in 1912 were valued at 5,533,462 lire, 
and the exports at 2,055,018. The budget for 
1912-13 was estimated to balance at 6,534,856 
lire. 
—in 1913, Salvago (Marquese) Raggi—residing 
at Mogadisho. 

ITALY. A constitutional monarchy of south- 
ern Europe, hereditary in the male line of the 
house of Savoy. It includes the Apennine 
Peninsula and the islands of Sicily and Sar- 
dinia. The capital is Rome. 

AREA AND PopPULATION. In the table below 
will be found the compartimenti into which 
Italy is divided, the number of provinces in 
each compartimento, the area in square kil- 
ometers, and the de facto population February 
10, 1901, and June 10, 1911 (final returns): 


5 ms 9 

Piedmont . 4 9,967 8,817,401 3,424,450 
liguria .......... 2 5,278 1,077,478  À 1,197,281 
Lombardy........ 8 24,085 4,282,728 4,790,478 
Venetia .......... 8 24,547 8,134,467 3,527, 360 
Emilia ........... 8 20,701 2,445,085  À 2,681,201 
Tuscany ........-. 8 24,105 2,549,142 ,694,706 
The Marches..... 4 9,712 1,060,755 1,093,253 
Umbria .......... 1 9,709 667,210 686,59 
Rome 1 2.081 1,196,909 1. 302,423 
Abruzzi e Molise. 4 16,529 1,441,551 1,430,706 
Campania ....... 5 296 — 8,160,448 3,311,990 
Apulia ........... 8 19,109 1,959,668 2,130,151 
Basilicata ....... 1 962 490, 474,021 
Calabria ......... 8 15,075 1,370,208 1,402,151 
eli c 7 25,739 8,529,799 8,672,258 
Sardinia 2 24,109 791,754 852,407 

Total uis 69 286,682° 32,475,253 $4,671,377 


* 110,682 square miles. 


870 


A civil governor administers the country vine 
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The total population as estimated January 
1, 1912, was 34,813,975. The total de jure pop- 
ulation in 1911 was 35,845,048 and in 1901 32,- 
965,504. The marriages in 1912 numbered 264,- 
457 (260,198 in 1911) ; births, 1,181,560 (1,141,- 
036); deaths, 683,124 (790,302); still-births 
(included in the forgoing), 47,574. Oversea 
emigration (1912), 403,306; to Europe and 
other countries by way of the Mediterranean, 
308.140; total, 711,446. Total 1911, 533,844 
(262,779 oversea); 1910, 651,476 (402,779); 
1909, 625,437 (399,282); 1908, 486,674 (238,- 
573); 1907, 704,675 (415,901). To the United 
States came, in 1912, 267,637; 1911, 191,087; 
1910, 262,554; 1909, 280,351; 1908, 131,501; 
1907, 298,124. Immigrants 1911. 218,998; 1910, 
161,148; 1909, 134,210; 1908, 300,834; 1907, 
248,428. The communal population of Naples 
(1911) was 678,031; Milan, 599,200; Rome, 
642,123; Turin, 427,106; Palermo, 341, 088; 
Genoa, 272,221; Florence, 232.860; Catania, 
210,703; Bologna, 172,628; Venice, 160,719; Mes- 
gina, 126,557. 

AGRICULTURE. The rich soil yields fruita in 
abundance. Wine is produced in quantities for 
consumption and export. From Tuscany, Ligu- 
ria, and the province of Bari come olives and 
olive oil. In the table below are to be found 
area in thousands of hectares under main crops 
in 1912, and production, in thousands of quin- 
tals, for consecutive years, 1913 figures subject 
to slight revision: 


1000 quintals 


h 

1912 1910 1911 1912 1913 
Wheat ....... 4.755 41,750 62,362 45,102 68,352 
Rye ope wees 123 1,382 1,84 1.343 1,420 
Oats ......... 608 4,148 5.947 4.109 6,310 
Barley ...... 244 2,065 2.34 1,880 2,362 
Corn 1,594 25.839 23,796 26,068 27,500 
Rice ......... 146 4,380 79 4.395 5,432 

Beans ....... 698 6,098 6,168 4.022 

Potatoes...... 288 15,394 16,912 15.328 

S. Beets * 64 16,791 15,844 17,430 26,500 
Hemp t eeeoove 85 868 6 94 [EX 
Flak 9 31 2 ater 
Citrous fruits 114 7,607 7,865 6,422 ..... 
Chestnuts..... 652 6,075 8,290 4,980 NE 
Tobacco...... 8 ates 8 18 85 
inest ...... 4,454 29,293 42,654 44,123 62,000 
9 8 915 2 2 0 0 
9. 357 EN 


t Pro- 


t Production of fibre. 
duction in hectoliters of wine. 


* Sugar beets. 


The horses in the country (1908) numbered 
849,723; mules, 388,337; cattle, 6,198,861; buf- 
faloes, 19,266; sheep. 11,162,926; goats, 2,714, 
878; swine, 2,507,798. The value of forest prod- 
ucts was given in 1909 at 124,132,000 lire. 

Sericulture is a wide-spread industry, the 
average annual output of cocoons being esti- 
mated at 52,563,000 kilograms, and the output 
of silk at 5,654,000 kilos. 

MiwiNG, ETC. The number of iron mines in 
operation in 1911 is reported at 31, with 2055 
work people,and an output of 373.786 metric 
tons of ore, valued at 6,767,519 lire; ferra- 
manganese, with 78 workers, 6842 tons, 58.338 
lire; manganese 9, with 165 workers, 3515 tons, 


6 110,120 lire; 9 copper, 797 workers, 68.136 


tons, 1,225,593; 88 zinc, lead, and lead and zinc, 
14,318 workers, 139,719 tons zine (15,369,972 
lire), 38,458 tons lead (6,540,149 lire),and 550 
tons lead and zine (24,500 lire); 1 silver, 43 
workers, 2441 tons, 81,644 lire; 9 mercury, 949 
tons, 83,200 lire; 3 argentiferous antimony, 304 
workers, 2441 tons, 81,644 lire; 9 mercury, 949 
workers, 97.803 tons, 4, 664.597 lire; 10 iron 
and copper pyrites, 2142 workers, 165,273 tons, 
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3,141,044 lire; 35 coal, etc., 3061 workers. 557,- 
137 tons, 5,021,506 lire; 352 sulphur, 19,293 
workers, 2,682,766 tons, 31,097,336 lire; 18 
asphalt and bitumen, 1861 workers, 188,081 
tons. 3,065,027 lire; 12 boric acid, 442 Workers, 
2648 tona, 1,006,240 lire. The quarries ein- 
ployed 70,767 work people in 1911, and their 
total output as valued at 61,048 203 lire; the 
lime and bric “kilns employed 99, 354 workers, 
Me their output was valued at 173 595,764 
ire. 

FisHERIES. The value of the fisheries output 
was given in 1909 at 22,407,000 lire (tunny-fish, 
3,485,000 lire). 

COMMERCE. In the table below are shown 
imports for consumption and. exports of do- 
mestic produce, with imports and exports of ; 
coin and bullion (including all precious metals), 
for consecutive years, values in thousands of 


Imports Exports 
Mdse. .& dse. C. & B 
1908........ 2,913,275 28.052 1,729,263 21,012 
1909........ 3.111.710 18.001 1,866,890 ,06 
1910. 8,245,976 1,066 2,079,917 48,116 
1211 8,389,298 28.896 2,204,273 42.09 
1912........ 3,604,104 26,906 2,396, 145 41.745 


The transit trade in 1911 amounted to 78,- 
754,000 lire; in 1910 to 77,878,000; 1909, 67,- 
050, 000; 1908, 54,101,000. Some of the principal 
articles of import and export in 1911 are shown 
below: 


Imports 1000 lire 1000 lire 
Cereals .......... 397, 800 HE "21: 12s 350,4 
Cotton .......... 848,100 Cotton textiles 188,300 

V 278, 00 Silk 104,100 
Chem, prods...... 195,000 Fruits 8 

Ii I vs 88 158,500 Chem. prods...... 79,400 
Timber .......... 146,700 Vilnse 

Machinery 43,500 Hemp ........... 66,400 

king 1.6 s 125,200 Cheese .......... 63,000 
Animals "IERI 93,900 Citrous fruits.... 60,100 
Hon 91,400 Preserves ........ 53,100 
Wool ........ n 5, "Wooden wares... 53,000 
Tron mfrs......... 83, 100 Olive oll.......... 45,100 
Implements ...... 70,400 Skins 43,400 
Copper, etc....... 68,700 Eggs ...........- 42,100 
Eis m n aa os 60,500 Sulphur .......... 41.400 

„„ 5 Ha ö . æ v.40, 300 
Cotton textiles .. 53,400 Marble, etc....... 89.400 

Silk ... 68,400 Cotton yarn...... 36,600 

Woolen “ a ie Coral ............ 1.000 


* Other than citrous. 


The principal countries of origin and destina- 
tion follow, values (1911) in thousands of lire: 
Germany. 550.200 imports and 301,200 exports; 
United Kingdom, $09,800 and 22,800; United 
States, 415,300 and 247,200; France, 327,200 
and 206,200; Austria-Hungary, 288,900 And 184,- 
800; Russia, 234,800 and 50,900; Rumania, 120,- 
900 and 23,400; British India, 172,200 and 21. 
900; Argentina, 106,800 and 166,200; Belgium, 
82,000 and 51,900; China, 63,200 and 2100; 
Switzerland, 77 600 and 203,600; Brazil, 50 300 
and 42,600; Egypt, 41.500 and 61,000; Japan, 
31,300 and 2100; European Turkey, 34,400 and 
54,300; Spain, 29,900 and 10,400; Tunis, 22,500 
and 9500; Asiatic Turkey, 19,900 and 44,100. 

The total vessels entered in the 1911 trade 
numbered 173,437, of 56,056,306 tons. Of these, 
159,647 of 35,924,881 tons (66,546 seamers, of 


871 
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32,990,606 tons) were Italian and 13,790. of 
20,131,425 tons (12,665 steamers, of 20, 008,761 
tons) were foreign. Cleared, 173,353 vessels, of 
56,082,448 tons; of these, 159,552, of 35,945,206 
tons (66,518 steamers, of 33,004,937 tons) Ital- 
ian, and 13,801, of 20,137,242 tons (12,663 steam- 
ers, of 20,014,104 tons) i ar 

The merchant marine included January 1. 
1912, 5470 vessels, of 1,107,985 tons (757 
steamers, of 696,994, and 4713 sail, of 410,- 
991). 

CoMMUNICATIONS. There were in operation 
March 1, 1913, 17,634 kilometers of railway 
lines, of which 13,769 were operated by the 
state, which actually owned 13,632 kilometers. 
There were 5150 kilometers of tramways. Dur- 
ing the year there was in progress the improve- 
ment and re-location of th s Rome Naples con- 
nection, with the result that 2216 miles were to 
be saved. The station at Naples was being 
considerably increased. The Italian electric sys- 
tem was being extended by a second Giovi line 


from Sampierdarena to Ronco, and a tunnel 


wa8 being constructed to connect Genoa at the 
new Brignole station with the east side of the 


2 port. In November a railway line from So- 


verato to Sanvenere was started. The new line 
was to be about 76 miles in length and a con- 
tract representing about one-sixth of the entire 
distance was begun. It will connect Soverato 
with Chiarazalle, and run through mountainous 
country with many engineering difficulties. Tel- 
egraph lines (June 30, 1911), 51,172 kilometers; 
wires, 311,584 kms.; state stations, 5874; rail- 
way and other, 1994. Marconi stations, 20; 


00 on board, 125. Length of urban telephone lines, 


12,089 kms.; wires, 192,838 kms.; interurban 
lines, 31,354 kms.; wires 60,905. Post offices, 
11,089. 

Finance, The lira (whose par value is 
19.295 cents) is the unit of value. In the 
table below are shown actual revenue and ex- 
penditure for consecutive years, in lire: 


1909-10 1910-11 1911-1 


2 
Revenue. . . 2. 602, 163,326 2,833,164,212 2,682,640,373 


Exp'diture. . 2, 551, 286,018 2.753, 625,043 2,623.425,682 


The budget estimate for 1912-13 was 2, 645, 
994,671 lire revenue and 2, 630, 172,684 lire ex- 
penditure. The budget for 1913-14 (as accepted 
July 17, 1913) estimated the ordinary revenue 
at 2,397,733,541 lire, derived as follows: 56,- 


0 091,495 from state domains, railways, etc.; 500,- 


800,000 from direct taxes; 334,750,000 from 
taxes on transactions (stamps and registration, 
mortgages, etc.); 1,123,722,990 from indirect 
monopoly 327,030, 000, salt monopoly 89,000,000, 
1 monopoly 2,700 ,000) ; 196,792,000 from 
revenue-earning administrations (posta 122,000,- 
000, telegraph and telephones 40,300,000, etc.) ; 
87,265,324 from repayments; 34,247,500 from va- 
rious and 64,064,235 from special sources. Ex- 
traordinary revenue, 259,262,429 lire; making 
the total revenue, ordinary and extraordinary, 
2,656,995,970 lire. Ordinary expenditure, 2,- 
126,662,936 lire, distributed as follows: 638,- 
624,948 treasury (359,639,029 interest on the 
consolidated debt, 133,709, 972 floating debt, etc.), 
328,269,413 finance (expenses of administration 
and collection of taxes, etc.), 363,652,430 war, 
226,707,951 marine, 137,364,714 instruction, 132,- 
990,829 interior, 132,198,171 posts and tele- 
graphs, 58,215,416 publie works. 55,470,780 jus- 
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tice, 27,735,532 agriculture, industry, and Two days after the death, on December 20, 
commerce, 26, 156.747 foreign affairs. 1913, of General Vittorio Cuniberti (q. v.), 


The total capital of the debt stood July 1, 
1912, at 13,429,360,000 lire (consolidated 10,- 
052,311,000, redeemable 3,971,568,000, treasury 
bonds 207,268,000, current accounts 72,947,000, 
paper money 479,054,000; total 14,783,148,000, 
minus 1,353,788,000 gold in treasury). Interest, 
523,075,574; amortization, 1,921,047. 

The budget, as presented by Sr. Tedesco on 
December 20, showed a surplus of 25,000,000 
lire, which would be applied on the cost of the 
war in Tripoli, together with a surplus of 112,- 
500,000 lire for 1912-18, and 37,500,000 lire for 
1913-1914. The cost of the war thus far was 
estimated at 950,000,000 lire. 

Navy. The number and displacement De- 
cember 1, 1913, of warships built and building, 
of 1600 or more tons, and of torpedo craft of 
50 tons and over, were as follows: 2 battleships 
(dreadnought type) having a main battery of 
all big guns (11 inches, or more in calibre), of 
40,940 tons, built, and 7, of 172,760 tons, build- 
ing; 8 battleships (pre-dreadnought type), of 
96,100, built; 9 armored cruisers, of 74,020 
tons, built; 7 cruisers, of 20,030 tons, built, and 
3, of 6223 tons, building; 28 torpedo-boat de- 
stroyers, of 10,987 tons, built, and 19, of 13,730 
tons, building; 68 torpedo boats, of 11,584 tons, 
built, and 2, of 240 tons, building; 19 sub- 
marines, of 5475 tons, built. Total tonnage 
built, 259,136; building, 192,953—in all, 452,- 
089 tons. Excluded from the foregoing are 
ships over twenty years old, unless reconstructed 
and re-armed within five years; torpedo craft 
over fifteen years old; transports, colliers, re- 
pair ships, torpedo depot ships, and other aux- 
iliaries. Italy ranks seventh in the list of the 
eight great naval powers. The personnel of 
the navy is composed of 37,101 officers and men, 
including 1 admiral, 18 vice-admirals, 14 rear 
admirals, 131 captains and commanders, and 
1011 other line officers. Air craft April 7, 
1913: 8 military dirigibles on hand and 2 or- 
dered, and 100 military aeroplanes (including 
monoplanes, biplanes, and hydro-aeroplanes) on 
hand and 30 ordered. See also AERONAUTICS. 

Italy has a shipbuilding programme extend- 
ing to the year 1917-18. A certain sum is 
allowed each year for new construction and 
maintenance. As the number and type of vessels 
to be laid down each year is determined by the 
minister of marine, it is not known what the 
construction for the year will be until the navy 
department has made its decision. The minister 
of marine is responsible to the Parliament, and 
is aided by an under-secretary of state. 

If construction now under way proceeds with- 
out delay, Italy will have by 1916 ten dread- 
noughts in commission—the Dante Alighieri, 
completed 1912; the Conte di Cavour, the Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, and the Giulio Cesare, to be 
completed 1914; the Andrea Doria and the Cato 
Duilio, launched March 30 and April 24, 1913; 
the Dandolo, the Morosini, the Mazzini, and 
the Mameli, reported to have been begun in 
1913. The second-class cruiser under recon- 
struction under the name Libia was originally 
the Drama ordered for Turkey and seized by 
Italy during the Turko-Italian War. The Mar- 
sala and the Nino Biria, now building at Cas- 
tellamare, are smaller cruisers of the type of 
the Quarto completed 1912. The Basilicata 
and the Campania, building for protection and 
patrol duty, are third-class cruisers. 


called by the London Times “the father of the 
dreadnought,” the ministry of marine adopted 
his plans, opposed for years by Italian naval 
experts, for four new battleships—the Vittorio 
Emanuele, Regina Elena, Roma, and Napoli. 
These vessels will combine high speed with 
heavy armament, for use within å limited area. 
Italy has lagged behind the nations in acknowl- 
edging officially the naval genius of Cuniberti. 
Great Britain, Germany, Russia, Japan all con- 
sulted him and adopted his ideas; he assisted 
in German naval development, helped to build 
up the Japanese fieet, and reconstructed the 
Russian navy after the war with Japan. Dead, 
Italy mourns him and approves his projects. 
(See also BATTLESHIPS and NAVAL PROGRESS.) 

GOVERNMENT. Under the constitution of 1848, 
as subsequently amended, the king is the execu- 
tive acting through a responsible council. The 
legislative power rests with the king and a 
parliamentary body composed of a senate (whose 
members are the princes of the royal house 
over twenty-one years of age, and an unlimited 
number—about 390—of eminent men nominated 
by the king for life) and a chamber of 508 depu- 
ties popularly elected for five years. | 

The reigning king (1913), Victor Emmanuel 
IIL, was born November 11, 1869; in 1896 he 
married Princess Héléne of Montenegro. He 
succeeded to the throne upon the assassination 
of his father July 29, 1900.  Heir-apparent, 
Prince Humbert, born September 15, 1904. 

The ministry (as constituted October 1, 1913) 
was as follows: G. Giolitti, premier and min- 
ister of the interior; A. (Marchese) di San 
Giuliano, foreign affairs; P. Bertolini, colonies; 
C. Finocchiaro-Aprile, justice; F. Tedesco, 
treasury; General P. (Conte) Spingardi, war; 
Rear-Admiral Millo, marine; L. edaro, in- 
struction; E. Sacchi, public works; F. S. Nitti, 
agriculture, etc.; posts and telegraphs, F. Te- 
desco, acting. 


History 


IMPERIALISM AND THE SocIAL. DEMOCRATS. 
The militaristic and imperialistic enthusiasm 
which had made the Turco-Italian War possible 
subsided rapidly after the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Lausanne (October 15, 1912; see 1912 
YEAR Book); and the high cost of living, 
coupled with the prevalence of unemployment, 
was an active agency in stimulating resistance 
to the increased financial and military burdens. 
The occupation of Libya might be gratifying 
to Italian patriotism, but it cost about $200,000 
a day. Then in addiion to the enormous military 
expenditure, millions must be spent on harbors, 
docks, railways, and improvements, if the newly- 
acquired province was to be worth anything, 
and over and above the cost of garrisoning and 
improving Libya, millions more would be de- 
manded to make Italy's navy and army im- 
pressive énough to comport with her new dignity 
and strong enough to defend her new position. 
Altogether it was an expensive undertaking. 
Other parties were willing to make the sacrifice, 
or at least to ask the taxpayers to make the sac- 
rifice, for the glory of Italy, but the Social Demo- 
crats set themselves squarely against all further 
expenditure on the conquest of Libya. On June 
14 the majority of the Chamber voted the 101, 
000,000 lire ($20,200,000) demanded by the 
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ministry for the subjugation of the Arabs, but 
it was plain that socialist criticisms had an- 
noyed the government. On June 1 the premier 
had been driven to say that, “ If it becomes nec- 
essary an appeal to the country will be made in 
the interest of national defense. It is the firm 
intention of the government to demand nothing 
from the lower classes, but to levy new taxes 
on the solid basis of real wealth.” The Social- 
ists, however, continued to find fault, and al- 
leged that in order to obtain funds for the 
Libyan expedition the ministry had resorted to 
disguised loans, and appropriated the anticipated 
excess of the income-tax receipts as far in ad- 
vance as 1930. Vice-Admiral Pasquale Leonardi 
Cottolica, who as minister of marines had been 
subjected to criticism on account of the pro- 
posed naval increases, resigned on July 28, 
ostensibly on account of overwork, and was suc- 
ceeded by Vice-Admiral Enrico Millo, the leader 
xd the famous raid on the Dardanelles of July, 
1912. 

THE GENERAL ELECTION. In calling a general 
election for October 26, Premier Giolitti gave 
out a statement of policy which emphasized the 
benefits of colonial expansion and the need for 
5 occupation of the interior of Libya. 
He declared that the armament of Italy was to 
be strengthened, and urged that measures be 
taken for the regulation of labor disputes, the 
provision of accident insurance for workmen, and 
the institution of educational and hygienic re- 
forms. With this programme Signor Sonnino, 
leader of the Constitutional Opposition, found 
little fault; but in a manifesto to his supporters 
he ‘advocated an extension of old age pensions 
in addition to the reforms projected by the 

vernment. There was not so much interest 
in these formal programmes, however, as in 
three other features of the election: (1) in 
what way the extension of suffrage would affect 
the result, (2) to what degree the Socialist anti- 
imperialistic propaganda would be successful, 
and (3) to what extent the Catholics would 
participate in the polling. 

The electoral reform law of 1912, as noted 
in the last YEAR Book, enfranchised all males 
over 21 years of age, save those illiterates, un- 
der 30, who have not served in the army. The 
number of eligible voters was thus increased 
from 3,247,722 to 8,035,148. Considerable anx- 
lety was felt about the effect of enfranchising 
the great mass of ignorant soldiers, but the re- 
sults were reassuring. To be sure, some rioting 
occurred at Cesovia, Aversa, Amalfi, Catania, 
Bari, and Palermo; but in general the ballot- 
ing was orderly. By no means all of the new 
electors took advantage of their right to vote; 
in many districts the percentage of abstentions 
rose as high as 50 per cent., and in two districts 
of Rome hardly more than one-fourth of those 
eligible voted. It was natural that the Social- 
ists and Radicals should gain by the enlarge- 
ment of the electorate. The large towns, with 
the notable exception of Rome, gave the Radi- 
cals and Socialists large gains. The Socialist 
representation rose from 41 to 78; but still 
remained an insignificant minority in the 
Chamber. This fact might be interpreted as an 
indication that popular sentiment continued to 
favor the annexation of Libya; or again, it 
might mean that only a small part of the popu- 
lation approved the extreme anti-clericalism of 
the Socialists. 

The third, and probably the most interesting 
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feature of the election, was the part played in 
it by the Catholics. Hitherto a great number 
of loyal Catholics had refrained from voting at 
the express desire of the Pope. Pope Pius IX., 
it will be remembered, had ordered that while 
the government refused to recognize the rights 
of the papacy, Catholics should not take active 
part in politics. This prohibition, the non em- 
pedit as it is called, enforced by Leo XIII., was 
not maintained in all its vigor by Pius X, 
and in the present election remained operative 
in only 178 districts. In the remainder of the 
508 districts many Catholics exercised the suf- 
frage, and in one place the bishop was the flrst 
elector to cast his ballot. In most of these dis- 
tricts the Liberal, or Constitutional-Democratic 
candidate was supported against Socialists or 
Republicans; elsewhere, in order to prevent the 
election of an anti-clerical, the Catholics put up 
and elected a candidate of their own, with the 
result that 33 avowed clericals were returned. 
The support given to Liberal candidates gave 
rise to a rumor that the government had 
reached an understanding with the clericals, and 
Count Gentiloni, president of the Catholic Elec- 
toral Union, was quoted in the Giornale D' 
Italia as saying that in almost 280 districts 
the Catholics had voted for moderate candidates 
who promised to oppose anti-clerical legislation, 
that over 100 of those elected had given pledges 
in writing to Count Gentiloni, and that in the 
new Chamber 230 of the 508 votes would be 
controlled by the Catholic pau The state- 
ments were subsequently denied, and there 
seemed to be no indication that the Catholics 
would abandon their purely defensive attitude; 
nevertheless, the anti-clerical press was loud in 
its protests against  clericalism, The new 
Chamber is composed as follows: Nationalists 
and Catholics, 35 (gain, 14); Liberals or 
Ministerialists, 260 (loss, 72); Constitutional 
Democrats, 48 (gain, 8); Radicals, 70 (gain, 
19); Reformist and Organized Socialists, 78 
(gain, 37); Republicans, 17 (loss, 6). It may 
be noted that the famous ex-priest, ' Father“ 
Murri, was defeated, as well as the director of 
the rabidly anti-clerical journal, PAsino. Ex- 
minister Nunzio Nasi was triply elected from 
Sicily, where he is still regarded as a hero, 
despite the fact that he has been convicted of 
corrupt practices. 

The Senate of Italy is appointive rather 
than elective. Thirty-nine appointments were 
made by the king with the consent of the coun- 
cil; of the 39, 3 were Socialists. See also So- 
CIALISM. 

Tus New PARLIAMENT. The new Parliament 
assembled to hear the speech from the throne 
on November 27. In the speech, the government 
emphatically reiterated its determination to 
complete the work of pacification in Libya, and 
expressed the hope that the new colony would 
attract Italian emigrants. The church was to 
be free in its religious functions, but not to 
interfere with the state. For the extension of 
education and for the maintenance of defense, 
new taxation would be needed, but no new taxes 
would be imposed on the poor. On the follow- 
ing day the Chamber elected the Liberal, Sig- 
nor Marcora president, by 304 out of 474 votes, 
Signor Prampolini (Socialist) receiving the 
next highest number of votes (81); and then- 

roceeded to discuss the speech from the throne. 
The debates that followed were heated and often 
disorderly. Once the sitting was suspended af- 
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ter Sr. Ciceotti (Socialist) had recounted Sr. 
Giolitti's somewhat dubious relations with the 
Banco Romano some years ago. On another 
occasion the Socialists shouted * Down with the 
House of Savoy,” and sang the “ Internationale.” 
At last, on December 19, the Right Centre, and 
Radical Left united to give the ministry a vote 
of confidence. Against the 362 rmative 
votes, 90 Republicans and Socialists registered 
their useless negatives, and 13 Radicals ab- 
stained. During the course of his explanations 
before the Chamber, Premier Giolitti made the 
important announcement that he personally fa- 
vored divorce, although he believed the country 
was not yet ready for a divorce law. He prom- 
ised, however, to bring in a bill to provide that 
civil marriage must precede the religious cere- 
mony. A Republican resolution in favor of di- 
vorce was rejected by 228 to 123 votes. 

FoREIGN PoLicy. In December, Signor San 
Giuliano made a full statement of Italy’s for- 
eign policy. In retrospect, he observed that the 
powers of the Triple Alliance had acted in 
harmony throughout the Balkan crisis, and that 
the independence of Albania was sincerely de- 
sired by Italy. He went on to say: “As for 
the ZEgean Islands, which we at present oc- 
cupy, we shall base our actions on the Treaty 
of Ouchy [Lausanne, see 1912 YrAR Book, TUR- 
CO-ITALIAN WAR]. . . . Italy continues to affirm 
and maintain the principle that no great power 
should profit by the present Oriental crisis to 
extend its territory. The maintenance of the 
territorial status quo and of the present equili- 
brium, therefore, continues to be the steadfast 
purpose of Italian policy. . . . To this end, 
the integrity and strength of Turkey must be 
assured; Italy is, therefore, disposed to lend 
effective aid to the Ottoman empire, and to 
participate in its future economie development." 
* The day for a policy of renunciation on the 

art of Italy is past, and cannot return. But 
n her days of prosperity and puissance, Italy 
will abide by the promise that once in less 
happy days she made to Europe. In short, 
Italy hopes to be in Europe, in the Mediter- 
ranean, and in the entire world, an element of 
order, equilibrium, and peace." 

OTHER Events. The old grievance against 
Austria-Hungary was revived in September by 
an unpleasant incident in Trieste, a town still 
claimed for Italy by the “irredentists.” The 
Austro-Hungarian governor of Trieste issued a 
decree, based on an old law of 1867, expelling 
from the province of Trieste all foreigners en- 
gaged on the public works. “ Foreigners,” of 
course, meant Italians, and the Italian press 
was bitter in its complaints. Only a week pre- 
vious, the Italian general, Caneva, warmed by 
his cordial reception in Vienna, had declared 
* Irredentism in Italy is dead." In November, 
there was a fight between Austrian and Italian 
students at the University of Gratz. In Rome 
the defeat of the Radical-Republican-Socialist 
combination caused the resignation of Mayor 
Nathan, The minister of posts and telegraphs, 
Signor T. Calissano, died on September 21. 
Charges of corruption, in connection with the 
construction of the new 1 of justice oc- 
cupied much attention in May, and in July re- 
sulted in the resignation of two deputies, To- 
maso Mosca and Riccardo Luzzato. See also 
articles on ARBITRATION, INTEBNATIONAL; 
LiBYA; ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH; TURKEY AND 
THE BALKAN PEOPLES. 
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IVORY, VraETARLE. See HORTICULUURE, un- 
der New Fruits and Plants. 

IVORY COAST. A colony of French West 
Africa (q.v. for area, population, etc.). A de- 
limitation committee proceeded in 1909 in con- 
junction with Dutch officers representing the 

iberian government to determine the boun- 
daries; as the results are not yet published it is 
impossible to give other than a tentative area 
for the Ivory Coast. The inhabitants are 
Agni, fetishists and polygamists, of the same 
family with the Ashanti; Mandé, part Moham- 
medan, part pagan; the indigenes of the la- 
goons, and various tribes of the southwest 
grouped under the name Kroumen. There are 
two well--defined regions—the lower forest zone, 
peopled thinly by pagan tribes of low grade; 
the upper savannah zone, where Islam has ex- 
ercised a civilizing influence. Mahogany and 
other woods, palm nuts and oil, rubber, manioc, 
and peanuts are produced. Stock-raising is ill 
developed, the animals being half wild and 

rly cared for. The geology of the country 
is little known and the mining industry 
is embryonic. The total imports for 1911 were 
valued at 20,566,040 francs, and the exports at 
18,242,832 francs (mahogany, 23,812,368 kilo- 
grams; palm nuts, 5,251,426 kg.; palm oil, 6,- 
625,498 kg.; rubber, 1,263,345 kg.). Vessels 
entered (1910), 344, of 741,439 tons. A rail- 
way from Abidjan reaches the N’Zi at Dimbo- 
kro (183 kilometers). Thence a line completed, 
September 1, 1912, departs for Bouaké (316 
km.), whence it is to be extended north to the 
frontier. Bingerville is the capital, with 78 
European and 780 native inhabitants; Lahou 
has 78 and 3050; Bassam, 164 and 2832; 
Abidjan, 110 and 613. The governor in 1913 
was G. Angoulvant. 

JACKSON, JoskePH Cooke. An American 
8 and soldier, died May 22, 1913. Born 
in Newark, N. J., in 1835, and a graduate of 
Vale College, he studied law at New Vork and 
Harvard Universities, and in 1860 began the 

ractice of law in New York. On the fall of 

ort Sumter he volunteered for service; in 1862 
was promoted to be captain for gallantry, and 
in the same year was commissioned lieutenant- 
colonel of the 26th New Jersey Infantry. In 
1865 he was breveted brigadier-general for faith- 
ful and meritorious services in the field. He 
resigned from active service January 6, 1863. 
During the war he was appointed by Secretary 
Stanton special war department commissioner 
of the nited States Naval Credit, and 
established 1900 naval enlistments. In 1864 he 
was admitted to the United States Supreme 
Court, and resumed general law practice. For 
nearly thirty years he was attorney and counsel 
for many corporations, and was an officer in 
philanthropic and patriotic societies. He was 
authority for important military reports and 
records, and was the author of occasional ora- 
tions, addresses and essays on legal, historical, 
literary, and business topics. Several of these 
were published in pamphlet form. 

JACKSON, WILLIAM  PunENELL United 
States senator (Republican) from Maryland. 
Born in Salisbury, Md., in 1868, he was edu- 
cated in the public schools, and at the Wilming- 
ton Conference Academy. His father was en- 
gaged in the lumbering business and in 1887 
enator Jackson became a partner. He took 
& prominent part in politics in Maryland, and 
was a member of the 59th and 60th Congresses. 
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He is an officer or director of many important 

financial institutions. He was appointed to 

5 the late Senator Rayner, on November 
A 2. 
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total area; with total legal population on De- 
cember 31, 1908: 


Square miles 


JAMAICA. A British crown colony; the 5 oo 
TU n. 3 West nd felanda. Honshiu a > 6.805 E 86,115 87,041,187 
rea, square miles; population (1911), Wu , , o0 
831,383 (15,605 white, 163,201 colored, 630,181 Ķiusbiu ....... 13,768 1,820 15,688 7,167,148 
black, 22,396 East Indian). Capital, Kingston Chishima * 6024  ... 024 3.453 
(57,379 inhabitants). Area under sugar cane Sado .......... 38 335 120.510 
(1911-12), 34,760 acres; coffee, 24,473; ba- Wai hs Cu He $10 048 
nanas, 82,435. Cotton and cinchona are grown, Iki ............ 51 51 40,522: 
and St. Ann's, Hanover, Westmoreland, and St. Tsushima ..... 262 266 89,264 
James cattle are raised. Imports in 1911 5 "2 ees 5 uis 
amounted to £2,865,553 (£2,614,943 in 1910); „ — 
exports to £2,948,067 (42, 568,221). The prin- Total 146.024 2,688 147.657 49,588. 801 


cipal articles of export (values for 1911) are 
bananas (£1,456,581), sugar (£247,413), coffee 
(£154,131), dyewoods (£107,277), cacao (£101,- 
448), rum (£85,916), pimento (£83,252), ginger 
(£58,886), oranges (£46,984). Railways in op- 
eration, 184.36 miles (Kingston to Montego 
Bay, 112.69; Spanish Town to Ewarton, 17.16; 
Bogwalk to Port Antonio, 54..50). There are 
excellent roads. There are internal and external 
telegraphs and an efficient telephone service. 
Tonnage entered and cleared (1911), 4,319,112. 
The revenue and expenditure for 1911-12 were, 
£1,356,092 and £1,350,551 (£1,169,543 and 
£1,169,991 in 1910-11). The publie debt stood 
March 31 1912, at £3,910,620. Governor ap- 
pointed 1913, Sir W. H. Manning. 

Turks and Caicos Islands, Cayman Islands, 
Morant Cays, and Pedro Cays are administra- 
tively attached to Jamaica. 

JAMES, OLLIE M. An American public of- 
ficial who took his seat in the Senate from 
Kentucky in the Sixty-third Congress (sce 
KENTUCKY). He was born in Crittenden County, 
Ky., in 1871, and received an academic educa- 
tion. He was admitted to the bar in 1891, took 
an active interest in politics, was a delegate to 
the Democratic national convention in 1896, a 
delegate-at-large in 1904 and 1908, and in each 
year chairman of the delegation. In 1903 he 
was elected to the Fifty-eighth Congress, and 
re&lected to successive Congresses up to and in- 
cluding the Sixty-second. In 1908 he seconded 
the nomination of William J. Bryan for Presi- 
dent, and he was elected United States senator 
on January 10, 1912, for the term 1913-20. Mr. 
James was prominent in the Democratic na- 
tional convention which nominated Woodrow 
Wilson for the presidency. He was elected per- 
manent chairman of the convention. 

JAPAN. A Far Eastern constitutional em- 
pire. The capital is Tokyo. 

AREA AND POPULATION. The principal islands 
of Japan proper have an area of 24,352.25 square 
ri; these and their adjacent islets total 24,- 
794.36 square ri (147,657 square miles). An 
estimate of 1912 placed the population at 52,- 
200,685. The Japanese dependencies have an 
area of 18,664.02 square ri (111,150 square 
miles): Chosen (Korea), 14,123 sq. ri, or 84,- 
106 sq. mi.; Taiwan (Formosa), 2,324.11 sq. ri, 
or 13,841 sq. mi.; Hokoto (Pescadores), 7.99 sq. 
ri, or 48 sq. mi.; Karafuto (Japanese Sakhalin), 
2208.92 sq. ri, 13,155 sq. mi. To these should 
be added the Manchurian leasehold of Kwanto 
(Kwantung), with an area of 1221 sq. mi. 
The population of the dependencies as esti- 
mated in 1912 was about 18,000,000. The fol- 
lowing table shows for Japan proper the area 
of principal islands, of adjacent islands, and 


* 31 islands. f 55 islands. f 20 islands. 
The population of Japan, which for many 


years prior to the overthrow of the Shogunate 
was almost stationary, now appears to in- 
creasing by nearly 700,000 per annum. The 


urban population is increasing much more rap- 
idly than the rural; from 1903 to 1908 the 
average increase in cities of over 20,000 was 
20.5 per cent., while the increase for the country 
as a whole was 6.1 per cent. Living birth rate 
in 1909, 34.20; death rate, 2.19. Marriages in 
1909 per thousand inhabitants, 8.73; divorces, 
1.18. In 1910, of the legal population, there 
were 1.726,522 living births; 1,073,732 deaths; 
157,392 still-births; excess of births 652,890; 
marriages, 442,498. The number of foreigners 
at the end of 1910 was 15,154, of whom 8462 
were Chinese, 2471 British, and 1666 American. 
On December 31, 1908, there were 97 cities and 
towns (shi and cho) having over 20,000 inhab- 
itants. Population of the largest of these was 
as follows (the district in which the city is 
situated is given in parenthesis): Tokyo (To- 
kyo), 2,186,079; Osaka (Osaka), 1,226,647; 

yoto (Kyoto) , 442,462; Yokohama (Kana- 
gawa), 394,303; i ds (Aichi), 378,231; Kobe 
(Hiogo), 378,197; Nagasaki (Nagasaki), 176,- 
480; Hiroschima (Hiroshima), 142,763; Kana- 
zawa (Ishikawa), 110,994; Kure (Hiroshima), 
100,679; Sendia (Miyagi), 97,994; Okayama 
(Okayama), 93.421; Saseho (Nagasaki), 93,- 
051; Otaru (Hokkaido), 91,281; Hakodate 
(Hokkaido), 91,281; Fukuoka (Fukuoka), 82, 
106; Wakayama (Wakayama), 77,303; Yoko- 
suka (Kanagawa), 70,964; Sapporo (Hok- 
kaido), 70,084. 

EDUCATION AND RELIGION. There is a thor- 
ough educational system, and primary instruc- 
tion is compulsory. The following statistics 
for public and private schools relate to March 
31, 1911: Elementary schools, 25,947, with 152,- 
230 teachers (of whom, 111,201 men) and 6,- 
868,142 pupils (of whom, 3,542,965 boys; mid- 
dle schools (for boys), 309, with 5857 teachers 
and 121,612 students; normal schools, 80, with 
1479 teachers (of whom, 1287 men) and 25,391 
students (of whom, 18,053 male); special and 
technical schools, 6647, with 8091 teachers (of 
whom, 7166 men) and 349,858 students (of 
whom, 298,595 male) ; superior schools for girls, 
192, with 1647 teachers (of whom, 1243 men) 
and 90,960 students; various schools, 3068, with 
9325 teachers (of whom, 5865 men) and 203,114 
students (of whom. 116,639 male). The fore- 
going figures disclose a large proportion of male 
teachers, remarkable when compared with the 
proportion of male teachers in the feminized 
American system. On March 31, 1911, the Im- 
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perial University of Tokyo had 363 teachers and 
5098 students; the Imperial University of Kyoto 
191 and 1375; the Imperial Northeast University 
86 and 793. There are various other institutions 
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MrxIxd. The more important mineral prod- 
ucts have been as follows: 


: M : Gold (ounces)...... 38,304 126,485 140,436 
for higher and professional education. Expen- Silver 1,890,686 — 4,114,740 4.553, 104 
diture on publie edueational institutions in the Copper (kwan *). -6,484,578 12,224,343 13,153,025 
year 1910-11, 76,636,443 yen, of which 66,258, Pyrites 10 . 4. 310,331 5,735,683 21.246, 926 
359 on primary schools. . Lead 2 500.813 914.336 1.041.924 
The prineipal religious forms are Shintoism Mang. ore  ...4,221,524 2,259,280 A 
and Buddhism. On mber 31, 1910, Shinto- Zinc ore © ee INIM 115. 852. 
ism had 13 administrative heads of secte, 74,559 Con tn) 7 7477 14·308.005 EU 


preaching priests, 14,527 monks, 171 state tem- 
ples and temples of superior rank, 51,113 district 
temples and temples of inferior rank, and 85,850 
other (non-distinguished) temples. Buddhism 
had 56 administrative heads of sects, 51,830 
high priests, 891 high priestesses, 73,047 preach- 
ing priests, 50,401 monks, 71,819 regular temples 
and 36,743 other temples. The Buddhist priest- 
hood continues to show a small increase in 
number, and the Shintoist a small decline. The 
Christian priesthood, on December 31, 1910, con- 
sisted of 2046 ministers (1342 Japanese, 704 
foreign), against 1033 in 1905; churches and 
chapels numbered 1245, against 1168 in 1905. 
In 1910 Roman Catholic churches numbered 180, 
Orthodox 129, Presbyterian 216, 5 
ist 126, Episcopal of Japan 199, Baptist 66, 
Methodist 166. 

AGRICULTURE. On January 1, 1911, the taxed 
land owned by private persons and local cor- 
porations amounted to 14,538,528 cho, of which 
5,253,363 cho were under cultivation, 7,577,470 
under forest, and 1,301,044 open field. (One 
cho=2.4507204 acres, or very nearly one hec- 
tare.) The areas of the principal crops under 
cultivation in 1911, with air were 88 
follows: Rice, 2,973,073 cho, 51,694,883 koku 
(one koku=4.9629141 bushels); wheat, 499,205 
cho, 5,009,840 koku; barley, 598,566 cho, 9,385,- 
818 koku; rye, 667,234 cho, 7,505,811 koku. The 
following are reported for 1910: Peas, 478,138 
cho, 3,396,716 koku; adsuki (Phaseolus radia- 
tus), 141,075 cho, 965,796; millet, 189,474 cho, 
2,092,699; hie (a variety of millet), 58,337 cho, 
775,315 koku; kimi (proso), 33,613 cho, 422,- 
860 koku; buckwheat, 156,592 cho, 1,311,575 
koku; colza, 138,446 cho, 1,048,051] koku; 

tatoes, 68,484 cho, 179,397,660 kwan (one 
wan=3.2673297 pounds); sweet potatoes, 
293,207 cho, 832,877,987 kwan: cotton, 3340 
cho, 721.281 kwan; hemp, 12,317 cho, 2,430,- 
210 kwan; tobacco, 29.725 cho, 11,344,307 
kwan; indigo plant, 9223 cho, 5,232,850 
kwan. In 1911 the production of tea was 0,178,- 
914 kwan; bancha, 2,501,588 kwan; total, 8,680,- 
502 kwan, against 8,342,446 in 1910 and 7,161,- 
901 in 1901. In the year 1910-11, 20,062 cho 
were under sugar cane, yielding 219,870,982 
kwan; sugar production amounted to 109,547,141 
kin (one kin—1.3227727 pounds), against 98,- 
024,518 kin in 1909-10. 

In 1912 the area under rice was 2,978,277 
hectares, production 71,573 metric quintals; 
wheat, 492,232 ha., 6,992,325 qs.; barley, 1,267,- 
602 ha., 21,679,699 qs.; oats. 46,552 ha., 798,219 
qs.; corn, 55,967 ha., 974,726 qs.; flax, 4848 ha., 
26,519 qs.; tobacco, 29,135 ha., 433,602 qs.; 
cotton, 2400 ha., 6300 qs. 

Livestock December 31, 1911 and 1912, re- 
spectively: Cattle, 1,405,026 and 1,399,498; 
horses, 1,576,146 and 1,518,743; swine, 298,709 
and 308,970; sheep, 3736 and 3308; goats, 100,- 
081 and 101,475. In 1908 about 60 per cent. of 
the inhabitants were dependent on agriculture. 


(tons) 7.370, 832, 
Petroleum (koku 1). 767,508 1,657,086 1,608,016 


* One kwan-e8.2673291 unds. f One koku 
89.703313 gallons (1.8039068 hectoliters). 


The production of salt in 1910-11 was 946,- 
192,025 kin, against 995,058,080 in 1909-10 and 
1,038,048,628 in 1908-09. 

FISHERIES. The value of the take in 1910 
was as follows: Fresh fish and marine plants, 
78,286,386 yen; dried fish, 20,663,434; salted, 
2,221,525; fish oil, 482,052; manure, 6,165,367; 
other products, 9,073,789; total, 116,792,553 yen, 
as compared with 104,201,855 yen in 1909 and 
19,834,893 in 1900. 

MANUFACTURES. The development of manu- 
facturing, after western methods, has been espe- 
cially notable in the textile and the iron and 
steel industries. There is a large government 
foundry at Wakamatsu (a town in Fukuoka dis- 
trict, with about 28,000 inhabitants in 1908), 
and at Nagasaki are important shipbuilding 
works. At the end of 1910 33,219 men and 
752,219 women were employed in the textile 
industry. At the end of 1910, cotton-spinning 
mills numberd 88, with a capital of 59,315,626 
yen, 91,519 employes, 1,896,601 spindles, and a 
yarn output for the year of 56,396,939 kwan; 
against 50,034,490 kwan in 1909. The value 
of tissues produced in 1910 was as follows: 
Silk, 108,610,043 yen; silk and cotton mixed, 
24,829,652; cotton, 119,251,259; hemp and 
linen, 3,642,020; other, 3,611,512; total, 259,- 
944,486 yen, against 241,107,166 in 1909 and 
147,212,656 in 1905. In addition, in 1910, sash 
tissues were produced to a value of 8,789,061 
yen. Other manufactures in 1910: Paper, 36,- 
187,557 yen (of which, European paper 16,405,- 
637); matches, 12,610,503; matting, ete., 10, 
090,352; porcelain and pottery, 13,269,995; 
lacquer ware, 7,865,780; colza oil, 8,193,886; 
other vegetables oils, 2,929,328; vegetable wax, 
3,716,252. 

CoMMERCE. In 1912 the record for imports 
made in 1911 and the record for exports made 
in 1910 were exceeded. Imports of merchandise 
for home consumption, of tota] merchandise, of 
coin and bullion, and total imports have been 
as follows, in yen: 


0 mps. 
494,467,346 8,246,503 602,893,849 
1910...460,896,672 464,233,808 17,671,797 481.905.605 
1911...509,868,665 513.805.705 6,168,268 619,973,978 
1912... ......... 618.992.277 11.644.351 630.536.628 


* For home consumption. 


Exports of merchandise, domestic and total, 
of coin and bullion, and total exports, in yen: 


se. otal mase. . . o 8. 
1902...255,675,017 258,303,065 id 


1907...428,503,942 432,412,873 18,759,285 451,172,158 
1910...455,091,860 458,428,996 25,175,091 483,604,087 
1911... 442,996,848 447,433,888 24,898,286 471.832.174 
1912...  ......... 26,981,842 28,325,158 655,306,996 


* Japanese produce, 
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The leading imports of foreign produce in 
1911 and 1912, respectively, were as follows, 
in thousands of yen: Cotton (ginned and in 
the seed), 146,783 and 200,824; iron and steel 
manufactures, 21,237 and 35,918; rice, 17,721 
and 30,193; oil cake, 29,362 and 27,646; iron 
and steel, 13,550 and 23,543; machinery, 20,958 
and 21,357; wool, 11,263 and 16,334; sugar, 
9157 and 16,021; kerosene, 13,065 and 12,433; 
ammonium sulphate, 10,588 and 12,164; woolen 
yarn, 4783 and 8329; soy beans, 10,306 and 
8271; cotton goods, 12,212 and 7518; phosphor- 
ite, 6306 and 7458; woolen goods, 11,619 and 
5904; pulp for paper-making, 2757 and 4380; 
steamships, 3645 and 3949; wheat, 3729 and 
4410; rubber and gutta percha and their manu- 
factures, 4044 and 4104; hemp, jute, and manila 
hemp, 2983 and 6225. 

Principal domestic exports in 1911 and 1912, 
respectively, in thousands of yen: Raw silk, 
128,875 and 150,321; cotton yarn, 40,213 and 
53,681; cotton goods, 25,768 and 43,907; silk 
goods, 34,758 and 31,834; copper ingots and 
slabs, 20,003 and 24,921; coal, 17,990 and 20,- 
285; straw manufactures, 10,207 and 13,924; 
tea, 14,379 and 13,464; matches, 10,073 and 
12,044; silk waste, 7786 and 10,543; sugar, 
6789 and 8477; porcelain and pottery, 5378 and 
5452; oils and waxes, 4368 and 6034; paper and 
manufactures, 3977 and 4748; sulphur, 5140 
and 3410; dried fish, 2576 and 3808; camphor, 
3143 and 2827; rice, 3941 and 4368. 

Imports and exports of merchandise by coun- 
tries, in thousands of yen: 


Imports 8 
1911 1912 1911 1912 
United Kingdom.111,157 116,147 23,824 29,792 
France .......... 6,518 5.421 43,575 43, 871 
Germany ........ 56,474 61,076 11,682 18,488 
Rest of Europe.. 20,425 20,665 26,200 7,16 
in ce 62,000 4,807 88,153 114,824 
Kwantung ...... 20,544 265,707 23,068 7,61 
Hongkong ....... 102 8 24,522 28,713 

Fr. Indo-China 9,924 10,644 4 8 
British Indla..... 99,696 184,742 20,316 23,648 
Dutch E. Indies. 15,45 19,063 8,7 4,843 
Rest of Asia.... 8,985 14,19 16,69 19,305 
United States.... 81,251 127,016 142,726 168,709 
British N. Amer. 834 664 4,006 4,808 
Other 21.357 27.965 17.688 20, 425 
Total .......... 518,806 618,992 447.434 526,982 


SHIPPING. In 1911 there entered at the ports, 
in the foreign trade, 9000 vessels, of 20,053,569 
tons; in 1912 9386 vessels, of 21,700,268 tons. 
Of the latter, Japanese vessels numbered 5780, 
of 10,276,438 tons; British 2063, of 6,632,254 
tons; German, 430, of 1,548,845 tons; American, 
183, of 1,340,061 tons; other, 930, of 1,902,667 
tons. Merchant marine January 1, 1913: Ves- 
sels of European construction, 3042 steamers, 
of 1,442,566 tons, and 10,269 sail, of 495,322 
tons; vessels of Japanese construction, 21,309 
sail, of 282,200 tons. 

CoMMUNICATIONS. On March 31, 1911, the 
reported length of state railway in operation in 
Japan proper was 4869.56 miles; under con- 
struction, 652.45 miles. Private railway in 
operation on the same date, 511.21 miles; under 
construction 183.06 miles. Total in operation, 
6380.77 miles; under construction, 835.51 miles. 
On March 31, 1910, there were in operation in 
Taiwan 271.24 miles of railway; in Karafuto, 
25.24 miles; in Chosen, 640.71 miles; total 
937.19 miles; under construction in Chosen 
150.39 miles. The Japanese railways in South 
Manchuria at the end of March, 1911, aggre- 
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gated 707.02 miles in operation and 3.06 under 
construction. 

Telegraphs, as reported for 1912: 4657 offices, 
with 39,256 kilometers of line and 174,210 of 
wire; 31 wireless stations and 20 on board ship. 
Post offices, 7790. 

FINANCE. The monetary system is on a gold 
basis; the monetary unit is the yen, par value 
49.846 cents. Revenue increased from 260,220,- 
758 yen in the fiscal year 1904 to 857,083,818 
in the fiscal year 1908 and 794,037,200 in 1909— 
the latest year for which the definitive account 
is available; expenditure was 249,590,131 yen 
in 1904, 602,400,959 in 1908 and 636,361,093 in 
1909. The transitory account shows for the 
fiscal year 1911 revenue of 672,820,903 yen, and 
expenditure of 569,154,027. The budget bal- 
anced for the fiscal year 1912 at 568,903,916 
yen, and for the fiscal year 1913 at 575,976,995 
yen. For the latter year, the ordinary esti- 
mated revenue was 602,597,196 yen, and the 
ordinary estimated expenditure 412,073,863 yen. 
For the fiscal year 1914 the budget balanced 
at 586,807,598 yen, the ordinary estimated rev- 
enue and expenditure being 529,755,049 and 422,- 
018,955 yen, „ Estimated ordinary 
revenue for the fiscal year 1914 included: Ex- 
cise, 130,156,745 yen; lland tax, 75,335,046; 
monopolies, 63,850,547; posts and telegraphs, 
68,992,678; customs, 55,906,687; income tax, 
35,471,676; stamps, 29,071,227; patents, 25,059,- 
190; forests, 10,762,740. Estimated disburse- 
ments: Finance, 188,910,285 yen ordinary and 
42,576,551 yen extraordinary (including 154,- 
635,552 yen for the public debt); war, 78,155,- 
403 and 19,780,673; navy, 42,236,215 and 54, 
845,591; communications, 61,677,852 and 16,- 
440,730; interior, 12,490,801 and 19,770,353; 
justice, 12,393,799 and 648,137; agriculture and 


2 commerce, 7,708,243 and 9,375,189; public in- 
5 struction, 9,547,453 and 1,058,843; foreign af- 


fairs, 4,298,305 and 293,165; civil list, 4,500,000; 


40 total, 586,807,598. 


On March 31, 1912, the internal debt was 
1,304,730,716 yen; foreign debt, 1,437,449,203; 
total publie debt, 2,742,179,919 yen, as compared 
with 2,780,381,215 in 1911, 2,454,471,415 in 1907, 
and 559,164,258 in 1903. 

ARMY. In connection with the colonial pos- 
sessions of Japan and policies involved in 
Manchuria, the need of colonial garrisons was 
also a question under discussion, and the posi- 
tion of Japan was likened to that of Italy. 
These garrisons must be organized on a national 
army basis, as often their service is serious and 
necessary. 'The military organization of Japan 
includes an active army available for foreign 
service, & national army for home defense pri- 
marily, but available, as was shown in the case 
of the war with Russia, for foreign service, and 
a militia. Service is compulsory between the 
ages of 17 and 40, but the ordinary age of en- 
listment is 20, the conscript being liable for 
two years' service in the infantry, and three 
years in other arms in the active army, or 
Geneki, with the colors. Then seven and one- 
third years to complete the period in the first 
reserve, or Yobi. This is formed by ten years’ 
enrollment in the second reserve, or Kobi, and 
the remaining period of life is passed in the na- 
tional army, or Kokumin. The peace strength 
of Japan is about 280,000, and the war strength 
is estimated at about 1,400,000. 

The strength of the Japanese army in 1911 
was 13,711 officers and those ranking as officers; 
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2336 ranking non-commissioned officers and en- 
signs; and 212,521 petty officers and men. The 
army was divided into 39 brigades of infantry 
formed of 80 regiments or 248 battalions and 
4 brigades of cavalry of 27 regiments with 
89 squadrons. There were 3 brigades of 25 
regiments of 50 three-battery battalions of field 
artillery, 2 batteries of horse artillery, and 
3 battalions of 11 batteries of mountain ar- 
tillery. The heavy artillery included 2 bri- 
mer with 6 regiments and 24 battalions of 64 
atteries, while there was 1 brigade of engi- 
neers formed of 24 battalions of 75 companies 
and 19 battalions of train. In 1911 450,000 
young men were examined by the recruiting offi- 
cers, and of these 256,864 were considered good 
for service, 103,784 were called to the colors, 
and 153,080 were included in the Hoju, or re- 
cruiting reserve. 

The active army and the guard are organized 
in 19 divisions. In 1913 new guns were being 
introduced for the horse and mountain artil- 
lery. The emperor is supreme head of the Jap- 
anese army, but responsible to him are the gen- 
eral staff and war ministry, while independent 
of both is the inspectorate of military training. 
The war council, consisting of the minister of 
war, the naval minister, the chiefs of the gen- 
eral staff, and the naval ataff, is maintained. 
See also MILITARY PROGRESS. 

Navy. Number and displacement of war- 
ships of 1500 or more tons, and of torpedo 
craft of 50 or more tons, built and building, 
December 1, 1913: Dreadnoughts (battleships 
having a main battery of all big guns, that is, 
11 or more inches in calibre): built, 2, of 41,600 
tons; building, 4, of 120,000 tons. Predread- 
noughts (battleships of about 10,000 or more 
tons, whose main batteries are of more than 
one calibre): built, 13, of 191,380 tons; build- 
ing, none. Coast-defense vessels: Built, 2, of 
9086 tons; building, none. Battle cruisers (ar- 
mored cruisers having guns of largest calibre 
in main battery and capable of taking their 

lace in line of battle with the battleships) : 

Built, one, of 27,500 tons; building, 3, of 
82,500 tons. Armored cruisers: built, 13, of 
138,483 tons; building, none. Cruisers (unar- 
mored warships of 1500 or more tons): built, 14, 
of 60,995 tons; building, none. Torpedo-boat 
destroyers: built, 54, of 22,356 tons; building, 
2, of 1200 tons. Torpedo boats: built, 28, of 
3127 tons; building, none. Submarines: built, 
13, of 2672 tons; building, 2, of 1200 tons. 
Total tonnage: built, 497,199; building, 204,- 
900. Excluded from the foregoing: Ships over 
20 years old from date of launch unless recon- 
structed and rearmed within five years; tor- 
pedo craft over 15 years old; transports, colliers, 
repair ships, torpedo depot ships, and other 
auxiliaries; vessels not actually begun or or- 
dered, although authorized. Japan is fifth 
among the nations in amount of warship ton- 
nage built and also in the aggregate of tonnage 
built and building. 

Officers and men in 1913, 49,435, including 
3 admirals of the fleet, 8 admirals, 18 vice-ad- 
mirals, 38 rear-admirals, 259 captains and com- 
manders, and 1915 other officers. 

In the above list of warships, the Satsuma 
and Aki, completed in 1910, are classified as pre- 
dreadnoughts, though in some classifications 
they are placed with the dreadnoughts. The 
battle cruiser Kongo, launched at Barrow, May 
18, 1912, proceeded to trial in April, 1913, ex- 
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ceeding her designed speed of 27 knots. Her 
principal characteristics are: Displacement, 27,- 
500 tons; length between perpendiculars, 502 
feet; beam, 73 feet; draft, 25 feet; battery, 
eight 14-inch guns and sixteen 6-inch guns; 
torpedo tubes, 8; maximum thickness of armor 
belt, 11 inches. The dreadnought Fuso, build- 
ing at Kure, and the battle cruiser Hiyei, 
building at Yokusuka, are due for completion 
in 1914. (See also BATTLESHIPS and NAVAL 
PROGRESS. ) 

GOVERNMENT. Under the constitution of 1889, 
the Parliament or imperia) diet, consists of 
House of Peers (366 members) and the House 
of Representatives (379). Representatives are 
elected by male subjects having reached the 
age of twenty-five and possessing certain prop- 
erty qualifications. The executive authority is 
vested in the emperor, who acts through a 
cabinet of ministers appointed by and responsi- 
ble to himself. The emperor Mutsuhito died 
at Tokyo July 30, 1912, and was succeeded by 
his son Yoshihito. The new emperor was born 
at Tokyo August 31, 1879; he married May 
10, 1900, Sadako, fourth daughter of the late 
Prince Kujo Michitaka.  Heir-apparent, Hiro- 
hito, born at Tokyo April 29, 1901. 


HisTORY 


THe FALL oF KATSURA. The small and aris- 
tocratic circle of elder statesmen or ‘Genro 
which put Prince Katsura in the office of pre- 
mier in December, 1912, against the will of a 
pe amenar majority, found itself unable to 
eep him in offce when the country at large 
protested. The Saionji cabinet, supported by 
a Seiyukat (Constitutionalist) majority, had 
been overturned by the military party and by 
the Genro because it refused to increase the 
Korean garrison. Prince Katsura, who as keeper 
of the privy seal and chief counselor to the 
emperor enjoyed the special confidence of the 
monarch, attempted to prepare a programme 
which would not antagonize the Seiyukai, and 
to divert attention from domestic to foreign 
affairs. The Diet, which had been prorogued 
since December, met on February 6 in no 
amiable mood. The Constituionalists were de- 
termined to have a ministry of their own party; 
they had agitated the question outside of the 
Diet in January; they were now ready to declare 
their lack of confidence in Primce Katsura, 
now the ministry was in no wise bound to obey 
the will of the Diet; for the Japanese system, 
modeled after the German constitution, makes 
the ministers responsible only to the emperor. 
An intractable Diet might be inconvenient, how- 
ever, and Prince Katsura wisely proclaimed a 
new prorogation of five days. Other methods 
failing, the emperor ordered Marquis Sainji to 
induce his Constitutionalist colleagues to with- 
draw their resolution of no confidence. Even 
their respect for the divine antecedents of their 
ruler would not avail against the determination 
of the Constitutionalists. When the Diet met 
on February 10 they were still hostile to the 
government. An excited crowd assembled 
around the government buildings at Tokyo 
to hiss the ministry and cheer the opposition. 
Fifteen were wounded by the police. But when 
it became known that the Diet was again pro- 
rogued, popular indignation knew no bounds. 
The mob stoned the police, then rushed off to 
burn the offices of the ministerial organs, Miyako 
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Shimbun and Kokumin Shimbun. The resi- 
dences of Prince Katsura and other ministers 
would have been destroyed, had not the police 
appeared, reinforced by soldiers, to quell the 
riot. The rioters were worsted and dispersed 
after several of their number had been killed 
and scores wounded. 

THE YAMAMOTO MINISTRY. The popular agi- 
tation succeeded in its object. Prince Katsura 
resigned. Count Yamamoto, a Constitutional- 
ist and a popular naval officer—it was to his 
work as minister of marine that Japan owed 
much of her success in the Russo-Japanese 
War—secured the support of a coalition of the 
Seiyukai (Constitutional Unionists) end the 
Kokumin-To (Nationalists) for a cabinet con- 
stituted as follows: Admiral (Count) Yama- 
moto, premier; Baron Takahashi, finance; 
Viscount Kei Hara, interior; Matsuda Masa- 
hisi, justice; M. Okuda, communications; 
Baron Motoda, education; Baron Makino, for- 
eign affairs; Baron Kikoshi, war; and Baron 
Saito Minoru, marine. The coalition ministry 
adopted a pe in which adequate provision 
for national defense was not to interfere with 
the lightening of the tax burden as proposed 
by the Saionji government, and railway con- 
struction was to be promoted in accordance 
with the demands of the Constitutionalists. In 
the budget passed by the Diet on March 15 the 
government claimed to have effected a saving 
of $25,000,000. In June Count Yamamoto an- 
nounced that almost 5000 useless officials would 
be discharged in the interest of economy. 
Economy in the army, however, was loudly 
denounced by the army party, and rumors of 
trouble were confirmed when General Kikoshi 
tendered his resignation on June 24. The new 
minister of war, General Kusunose, was re- 
puted able and willing to carry the policy of 
economy into effect. 

OTHER EveNTs. In November a fleet of 55 
Japanese warships was reviewed at Yokosuka 
by Emperor Yoshihito. The case of the 106 
Morea “conspirators” was appealed to a 
higher court, and all but six were acquitted. 
The case was discussed at length in the 1912 
YEAR BooK. A conspiracy was detected in 
Formosa in November; the leading conspira- 
tors, 13 in number, were publicly executed at 
Taihoku on December 31. Prince Keiki Toku- 

wa (q.v.), the last of the Shoguns, died on 

ovember 22. A less picturesque personality 
but of greater political importance was that of 
the ex-premier, Prince Katsura (q. v.), who 
died on October 10; his position as party 
leader was taken by Baron Takaaki Kato. A 
“Three Religions Conference” of Shintoists, 
Buddhists, and Christians was held in Feb- 
ruary at the suggestion of the vice-minister of 
home affairs, M. Tokunami. Late in Decem- 
ber reports were received of a severe famine 
in the provinces of Aomori and Hokkaido. 

For subjects not dealt with here, see espe- 
cially CHINA, Japanese Demands; UNITED 
States, Foreign Relations. 

JAVA. See DurcH East INDIES. 

JAYNE, Horace. An American scientist 
and educator, died July 9, 1913. He was born 
in Philadelphia in 1859; graduated from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1879; studied 
medicine, and in 1882 received the degree of 
M.D. In the same year and the one follow- 
ing, he carried on biological studies at the 
universities of Leipzig and Jena. In 1883-4 
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he studied at Johns Hopkins University, and 
at the same time was assistant in biology at 
the Wistar Institute of Anatomy. He became 
piofessor of vertebrate morphology in 1884, and 
professor of zoólogy and director of this insti- 
tution in 1894, serving until 1905. From 1884 
to 1889 he was secretary of the biological fac- 
ulty at the University of Pennsylvania, and 
was dean of the collegiate faculty of that uni- 
versity from 1889 to 1894. He resigned this 
position to become & member of the trustees of 
the Drexel Institute. He was a prolific writer, 
and among his published works are:  Mam- 
malian Anatomy; Revision of the Dermestide 
of North America; Abnormalities Observed in 
North American Coleoptera. He was a mem- 
ber of many scientific and learned societies. 


JEWIS FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE 
CREDIT UNIONS. See AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT. i 

JEWS. Seo JUDAISM. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. An 
institution for higher education at Baltimore, 
Md., founded in 1876. The students enrolled 
in the several departments in the autumn of 
1913 were 1356. Of this number, 846 were full- 
time students in regular courses, and 168 were 
in afternoon courses for teachers and others. 
There were 347 in the summer courses, includ- 
ing 70 in the Medical School. The faculty 
numbered 224, of whom 207 were residents and 
17 were lecturers. In the autumn of 1913 a 
department of engineering was begun with three 
rofessors. The amount of the productive 
unds of the university was about $0,000,000, 
and the income from all sources in 1912-13 was 
$382,688. The library contains about 175,000 
oe The president is Ira Remsen, LL. D., 

JOHNSON, CHARLES Epwarp. An English 
landscape painter, died February 12, 1913. 
Born in Stockport, England, in 1832, his art 
studies were carried on in the schools of the 
Royal Academy. In 1864 he took up his resi- 
denoe in Edinburgh, and continued to live there 
for many years. Among his best-known paint- 
ings are “Glencoe”; Ben Nevis in Winter”; 
“The Wye and the Severn”; Fingal's 
Cave”; “The Timber Wagon”; and “A Cor- 
ner of Old England.” He was a member of the 
Royal Institute of Water Colors, and the So- 
ciety of Oil Paintings. 

JOHNSON, Herrick. An American clergy- 
man, educator, and writer, died November 20, 
1913. He was born in 1832; graduated from 
Hamilton College in 1857; and studied at the 
Auburn Theological Seminary, graduating in 
1860. In the same year he was ordained to the 
Presbyterian Ministry and became pastor in 
Troy, N. Y. He afterwards served as pastor in 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. From 1874-80 
he was professor of homiletics and pastor of 
theology at the Auburn Theological Seminary. 
He then served as pastor of the Avenue Church 
of Chicago from 1880-83. In the latter year he 
was appointed professor of homiletics at Mc- 
Cormick Theological Seminary. He filled this 
chair until 1905. In 1882 he was moderator 
of the Presbyterian General Assembly, and was 
president of the Presbyterian board of educa- 
tion and board of college aid. His published 
writings include Christianity’s Challenge 
(1881); Revivals from Place and Power 
(1882); Plain Talks About the Theatre 
(1883); . Presbyterian Book of Form (1889); 
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From Love to Praise (1903); The Ideal Min- 
istry (1909). 

JOHNSTON, JoskePH Forny. An American 
public official and United States senator from 
Alabama, died August 8, 1913. He was born 
in North Carolina in 1843. He left school to 
join the Confederate army as a private in 1861 
and served throughout the war. He was four 
times wounded, and rose to the rank of captain 
in the Confederate army. After the war he 
practiced law for 17 years, and then for 10 


years engaged in banking. In 1896 he was. 


elected governor of Alabama, and was re&lected 
in 1808. He was unanimously elected to the 
United States Senate by the legislature in 1907, 
receiving the Republican as well as the Demo- 
cratic vote, to fill out the unexpired term of 
Senator E. W. Pettus (q.v.). (See ALABAMA.) 
In 1909 he was reélected for the term ending 
1915. 

JOHNSON, MORTIMER LAWRENCE. An 
American rear-admiral, retired, of the U. 8. 
navy, died February 14, 1913. He was born at 
Nahant, Mass., in 1842, and graduated from 
the United States Naval Academy in 1862. He 
served throughout the Civil War; in 1864-5 
was a member of the South Atlantic blockad- 
ing squadron; and was in all engagements 
under Admirals DuPont and Dahlgren. He 
also participated in both attacks on Fort 
Fisher. In 1866 he was appointed lieutenant- 
commander. He served as commanding officer 
of many vessels. He has been commander of 
the navy yards at Portsmouth and Boston; 
president of the Naval War College; and com- 
mandant of the naval station at Port Royal. 
His last assignment was commandant of the 
navy yard at Boston, 1901-4. In the latter year 
he was retired with the rank of rear-admiral. 

JOHORE. A native state at the southern 
end of the Malay Peninsula, bounded on the 
northwest by Malacca and on the north by the 
Negri Sembilan and Pahang. The foreign rela- 
tions of the state have been under British con- 
. trol since 1885, and since 1910 a British ad- 
viser has been stationed at the court. The es- 
timated area of the state is about 9000 square 
miles. Much of the interior is little known to 
white men. The population in 1911 is reported 
at 180,412, of whom about one-half are Malays 
and about one-third Chinese. The population 
of the capital, Johore Bharu, situated on the 
strait opposite Singapore, was returned at 
9359. The only other town of importance is 
Bundar Maharani, in Muar. The principal 
products are gambier, pepper, sago, and tap- 
ioca. In recent years rubber hag been exten- 
sively planted. There is some tin mining, and 
iron occurs in abundance, but on account of 
lack of coal it is not worked. A state railway, 
opened in 1909, extends from Johore Bharu 
120% miles northwest to Kuala Gemas, on the 
Negri Sembilan border, where it connects with 
the Federateu Malay States railways. In 1912 
the revenue was 4, 348.641 Straits Settlements 
dollars; expenditure, 3,231,400; debt, 10,463,578, 
Sultan in 1913 (and since 1895), Ibrahim; 
British adviser (since 1910), Douglas Graham 
Campbell, C. M. G. 

JONES, CHARLES HENRY. An American 
jurist and soldier, died January 26, 1913. He 
was born in Talbottom, Ga., in 1848, and at the 
age of fifteen he entered the Confederate army 
and served under General Johnston, to be 
transferred to the naval department. He re- 
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moved to New York, where he lived from 
1865-81, and edited the Eclectic Magazine, and 
Appleton’s Journal. In 1881 he established the 
Florida Datly Times of Jacksonville, Fla., which 
was consolidated in 1882 as the Times-Union. 
In 1885 he removed to St. Louis, and was editor 
of the Missouri Republican, later the St. Louis 
Republican, and managing editor of this pa 
until 1893, when he became editor of the New 
York World, remaining in this position for two 
years. From 1895-97 he edited the St. Louie 
Post-Despatch. He was a member of the 
World’s Colombian Commission; originated the 
idea of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, of 
1904; and wrote the Chicago platform of 1896 
and the Kansas City platform of 1900. In 
1885 he was president of the National Editorial 
Association, and was one of the leaders in or- 
ganizing the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association. His last years were spent in 
Paris. 

JONES, Epwarp Franc. An American sol- 
dier, public official, and manufacturer, died 
August 14, 1913. He was born in Utica, N. Y., 
in 1820. At the age of sixteen he removed to 
Boston and began work in a wholesale dry 
goods store. He became colonel of the famous 
6th Massachusetts Regiment, which under his 
command was the first regiment in the country 
to respond to the call of President Lincoln for 


75,000 men. This regiment, which passed 
through New York and Pennsylvania in ad- 
vance of the New York and Pennsylvania 


troops, was attacked by a mob in Baltimore. 
This historical event was the one conflict be- 
tween northern troops, and southern sympa- 
thizers. Several men were killed in this af- 
fair. It is generally conceded by historians 
that, had not this regiment arrived in Wash- 
ington on the day it did arrive, the city would 
have been captured by the Confederates. Col- 
onel Jones afterwards recruited the 26th 
Massachusetts regiment which was attached to 
General Butler’s division, organized for the pur- 
pose of capturing New Orleans. At the close 
of the war, he was elected a member of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives, and in 
the same year he removed to Binghamton, N. Y., 
where he established the Jones scale works, his 
scales becoming famous throughout the country 
partly by reason of the phrase he used in his 
widespread advertising—“ Jones of Bingham- 
ton—He pays the freight.” In 1885 he was 
elected lieutenant-governor of New York on the 
Democratic ticket, and in 1888 was reélected. 
He was a member of many patriotic and his- 
torical societies. During the last years of his 
life he was totally blind. He was brevetted 
brigadier-general of volunteers in 18665. 

JOURNALISM, School. or. See UNIVERSI- 
TIES AND COLLEGES. 

JUDAISM. There are no recent authorita- 
tive figures of the number of Jews in the world 
or in the United States. Estimates compara- 
1 accurate, however, have been made. One 
of these by the American Jewish Tear Book, 
gives the total number of Jews in the world in 
1910 at 12,867,856. Of these, there were in 
that year in the United States, 2,044,762; in 
Austria-Hungary, 2,099,228; in Russia, 0,243, 
712. These were the only countries in which 
the Jews numbered over 1,000,000. There were 
in the British Empire, 433,229; in Germany, 
607,862; and in Turkey, 463,686, of whom 78,000 
were in Palestine. 
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` RrrUAL Mourper Case. The most important 
event in the history of Judaism during the year 
was the trial for ritual murder of Mendel 
Beiliss. The trial and the circumstances which 
led up to it, attracted world-wide attention. 
On March 25, 1911, a boy thirteen years of 
age, named Andrew Yushchinski, living in the 
city of Kieff, suddenly disappeared on his way 
to school. Over a week later his body was 
found much disfigured in a cave in the suburbs 
of the city. With it were his school books and 
all the articles which he had with him when he 
started from home. The body when found was 
partly undressed, was almost bloodless, and had 
been pierced or stabbed in more than forty 
places with some sharp-pointed instrument. 
There were no traces of blood in the vicinity, 
and it was evident that the boy had been killed 
elsewhere and his body brought to the cave 
some hours before life had been extinct. There 
had been no attempt to prevent identification 
of the body. The nature and number of the 
wounds with the other circumstances, suggested 
a crime of unusual character. The reaction- 
aries and the members of the “ Black Hun- 
dreds,” the bitter enemies and oppressors of the 
Jews, at once brought the accusation of ritual 
murder against the Jews, and proclamations 
were issued in the anti-semitic press and in the 
Duma to the effect that the Jews had killed 
the boy as they had previously killed many 
other Russian children, in order to get Christian 
blood to be used in their ceremonies. Mendel 
Beiliss, a Jew, and a workman in a brickyard 
near the spot where the body was found, was 
accused of the murder, and the authorities at 
once. began to seek evidence against him. 

Thé ‘accusation of ritual murder led to a bit- 
ter controversy which was carried on for two 
years or more in Russia by various organiza- 
tions opposed to Jews on the one side, and the 
Jews, the liberal press, the opposition parties 
in the Duma, and the enlightened people of the 
empire in general, on the other. The contro- 
versy soon attracted the attention of the whole 
civilized world, and protests against the “ blood 
accusation" as a revival of & medieval myth, 
were made by 800 Jewish rabbis and over 1000 
representatives, citizens, and leaders of thought 
in Russia; by the universities of Oxford 
Cambridge, Liverpool, London, Glasgow, an 
Dublin; by the International Congress of Ori- 
entalists, and the International Medical Con- 
gress; by associations of psychologists and 
psychiatrists; and by many thousands of the 
world's most distinguished scholars and states- 
men in Germany, France, England, and the 
United States. 

Beiliss in the meantime was thrown into 
prison, and the effort to obtain evidence against 
him was carried on for two years. It is as- 
serted that but for the personal initiative and 
insistence of the czar, the prosecution would 
have abandoned the ritual murder theory and 
would have set Beiliss at liberty. The czar, 
the court, and the ministry of justices, how- 
ever, it is said, were determined to make out a 
case against the Jews. Beiliss was kept in 
prison in confinement, and was denied even the 
privilege of consulting his lawyer. It was said 
that a former chief of the secret police at Kieff, 
who conducted independent investigation and 
came near to discovering the real perpetrators 
of the crime and laying bare the motives of the 
conspirators, was suspended from office, tried 
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on some pretended charges, and imprisoned. 

Beiliss was out on trial on October 8, before 

four judges and a jury. At the beginning of 
the trial, his lawyers were for the first time 
permitted to confer privately with him. Many 
witnesses were examined, but no testimony 
given connected Beiliss even indirectly with the 
murder. On November 11 Beiliss was acquitted 
of the murder by the jury's verdict, but the 
reactionary elements partly accomplished their 
purpose by so stating the questions which the 
jury had to consider, that it was made to ap- 
[eur that the murder was committed at the 
rick works where Beiliss was employed, and 
that while he might not have been implicated, 
there was such a thing as the practice of rit- 
ual murder. This verdict, while it freed Beiliss, 
further inflamed anti-semitic feeling, and it 
8 followed by many outbreaks against the 
ews. 

PoLAND. The condition of the Jews in Russia 
was not improved in 1913. In the Polish prov- 
inces of the empire, where the greater part of 
the Jews live, and where heretofore they have 
been as a rule treated well, the leaders of the re- 
actionaries have succeeded in creating an atmos- 
phere of racial and religious hatred. The anti- 
semitic journals carried on a commission, which 
was largely successful to bring about a boycott 
against the Jews. All business and social inter- 
course throughout Poland between Poles and 
Jews practically ceased by the end of the year, 
and it was reported that the animosity had 
reached such a stage that firemen in Warsaw 
refused to rescue a Jewish family from a burn- 
ing house. 

UMANIA. The conditions in Rumania, which 
for many years have borne severely upon the 
Jews as a result of restrictive measures against 
them, were not improved in 1913. The American 
Rumanian Jewish emancipation committee was 
organized to ameliorate conditions. Appeals 
were made to European powers, and a special 
message was sent to the German emperor. 
Many other Jewish organizations of the United 
States also carried on campaigns to assist the 
Rumanian Jews. The United States govern- 
ment suggested the inclusion in the Balkan 
peace treaty of a clause assuring the religious 
and civil liberty of the Jews. This suggestion 
was rejected. At a meeting of the American 
Rumanian Jewish emancipation committee, held 
in October, resolutions were adopted denouncing 
the treatment of the Jews in Rumania, and a 
letter was directed to be forwarded to King 
Charles. Speeches were made by Bainbridge 
Colby, Senator Clapp, Senator Poindexter, and 
others. Resolutions were introduced into the 
House of P o protesting against the 
treatment of Jews in Rumania. 

ENGLAND. In England, Dr. Joseph H. Hertz, 
formerly in New York, was elected chief rabbi 
on February 6. N 

ZIONISM. The Zionist conference was held in 
Vienna in September. Addresses were made by 
Professor Warburg, who reported on the num- 
ber of Zionists and their funds. He declared 
the attitude of Turkey toward the Zionists to 
be favorable. A proposal was made for the 
establishment of a Jewish university in Pales- 
tine. One hundred thousand dollars was sub- 
scribed for this purpose. The Turkish ambas- 
sador in Vienna gave assurance of the sympathy 
of the Turkish government with the plan for 
the colonization of Palestine. 
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JUTE SUBSTITUTES. See CHEMISTRY, 
INDUSTRIAL. 

JUVENILE COURT. Since 1898, when the 
first special court for children was established 
at Chicago, the movement for a separation of 
court proceedings against children from those 
against adults has wrought great transforma- 
tions in judicial methods in all civilized na- 
tions. Private hearings by a high-minded 
judge, with an efficient corps of probation offi- 
cers, make possible an individualization of 
treatment and an application of intelligence 
and sympathy not possible under previous 
methods. Below are noted the more important 
developments of the year. 

Cutcaco. The juvenile court of Chicago has 
been the model for the world. It made the in- 
novation early in the year of providing a woman 
judge, Mary M. Bartelme, for delinquent girls. 

he had served for eighteen years as public 
guardian of Cook County and was chosen by 
the judges of the Circuit Court to sérve as as- 
sistant to Judge Pinckney of the Juvenile Court, 

DENVER. The reélection of Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey of the Denver Juvenile Court waa 
marked by a most acrimonious campaign. The 
interests hostile to Judge Lindsey sought to 
discredit him by charging that in sex cases 
involving girls he had allowed the men to go 
free or had punished them very lightly. 
These charges were countered by a full and ac- 
curate statement of all the facts, whereby it 
was shown that the Juvenile Court had been 
nearly three times as successful in securing 
convictions (12.8 pr cent. as against 44.6 per 
cent. of cases filed) as had the city Criminal 
Court. Not only so, but Judge Lindsey had 
succeeded in winning the confidence of all par- 
ties and had thus been able to repair dama 
done instead of driving the young persons in 
error farther toward & criminal record. The 
controversy clearly established the great value 
of the probation system and especially of pri- 
vate hearings by a wise and sympathetic judge. 

New York. In April a law was passed giv- 
ing the County Court of Ontario County er- 
clusive jurisdiction throughout the county over 
cases of neglected and delinquent children, and 
concurrent jurisdiction in certain offenses 
against children. A competent probation off- 
cer was chosen by civil service examinations. 
This was the second county children's court in 
New York, that of Monroe County having been 
created in 1910. 

New York Crry. On January 1 several 
changes were instituted in the four children’s 
courts of Greater New York. The judges, who 
previously had been shifted frequently, were 
assigned to a court for continuous service there; 
and one judge rotated about among the four 
courts unifying and standardizing their activi- 
ties. The number of probation officers paid by 
the city was increased from twenty to forty. 
During 1913 there was under construction a 
$250,000 four-story children’s court building for 
the borough of Manhattan. At the laying of 
the corner stone on August 11, many distin- 
guished citizens were present. Borough Presi- 
dent McAneny in an address laid great emphasis 
on the growing conviction that thorough going 
curative treatment of juvenile offenders shoul 
replace primitive measures. Justice Russell 
also made an address setting forth the ideals of 
the new theory of child correction. 

MINNEAPOLIS. A department of research was 
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instituted in connection with the Hennepin 
County Juvenile Court. It aimed to learn who 
was responsible for each child’s delinquency; to 
what extent parents were to blame; whether 
both parents were alive and living together; 
the family income; the parents’ sense of re- 
Enos us ; the social causes; the relation of 
the school to the delinquent; the success or 
failure of the probation system. The investi- 
gations are under the direction of an expert 
physician and an experienced psychologist and 
educator. A nurse also is retained, and all 
three work in conjunction with the 5 
judge. Every delinquent is given a thorou 

physical examination and in cases of need ade- 
noids are removed, eyeglasses are supplied, ears 
and teeth are treated, and even circumcision is 
erformed. Detailed individual records are 
ept, including data relating to parents, home 
life, living conditions, schooling, and other so- 
cial influences. The nurse cares for children 
who have been operated on and by following 
them into their homes is able to set many in- 
fluences at work to raise the level of home life, 

Europe. At the second international con- 
gress of Juvenile Court judges and workers in 

unich near the close of 1912 the recent prog- 
ress in the treatment of juvenile delinquents 
was brought out. Nearly every European coun- 
try has advanced toward a more intelligent 
handling of the problem of the youthful crim- 
inal, but a large majority of the delegates to 
the congress still advocated the use of punish- 
ment rather than reliance upon educational and 
Torme ory methods. The ideas at the basis of 
the Juvenile Court, special judges, separate and 
private hearings, separation of adult and juve- 
nile prisoners, and the suspended sentence and 
parole have been adopted to a greater or less 
extent and with varying success in Russia, Ger- 
many, France, and Italy. In Germany a spe- 
cial juvenile code has been drafted. Persons 
under eighteen years are considered juveniles. 
In each judicial district is established a juvenile 
court presided over by a judge and two laymen 
chosen from educators. The public attorney de- 
cides in each case whether education or punish- 
ment shall be the mode of treatment. Juve- 
niles and adults must be separated before trial 
and in prisons. The court must take account 
of the physical and mental development of 
youths over fourteen. A corps of paid and vol- 
unteer probation officers is provided. 

KAISER-WILHELMS-LAND. That part 
of German New Guinea (q.v.) which is in New 
Guinea Island. 

KAMERUN. A German protectorate be- 
tween Nigeria and French Equatorial Africa, 
occupying, together with the territory ceded by 
France under the terms of the Franco-German 
convention of November 4, 1911, an area esti- 
mated at 790,000 square kilometers (305,000 
square miles), carrying a native population of 
some 3,500,000. White inhabitants January 1, 
1912, 1537, of whom 1359 were German. The ac- 
quisition of the ceded territory gives to Kamerun 
egress on the Ubangi and Congo Rivers and a 
new outlet on the Atlantic south of the Span- 
ish colony of Rio Muni. Imports for 1911 were 
valued at 29,317,000 marks (Germany, 23,047,- 
000); exports, 21,251,000 (Germany, 18,471,- 
000). Principal articles of export in 1911 were 
rubber, 11,030,000 marks; palm laurels, 4,168,- 
000; cacao, 3,307,000; palm oil, 1,424,000; ivory, 
581. Totals for 1910: 25,581,000 marks im- 
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ports and 19,924,000 marks exports. Vessels en- 
tered (1911), 536, of 1,551,058 tons. Railways 
in operation at end of 1912, 241 kilometers; 
under construction, 279 kms. The 1913-14 
budget balanced at 15,344,624 marks (1912-13, 
17,634,680), of which 2,803,696 marks was im- 
perial subvention and 2,000,000 from loans. 
Herr Ebermaier was governor in 1913, with 
headquarters at Buéa. 

KANSAS.  PoPULATION. The population of 
the State in 1910 was 1,690,949. According to 
the estimates of the Bureau of the Census, made 
in 1913, the population in that year was 
1,762,513. 

AGRICULTURE. The area, production, and 
value of the principal crops in 1912-13 are shown 
in the following table. The figures are from 
: the United States Department of Agriculture, 
and those for 1913 are estimates only. 


1912 7,575,000 174,225,000 69,690,000 
Wheat ..... 1918 6,710,000 86,983,000 68,717,000 
1912 5,956,000 92,290,000 68,295,000 
Oats ....... 1913 1,760,000 34, 320,000 15,444,000 
1912 1,720,000 55, 040,000 19, 264,000 
Rye 1913 45,0 630,000 472,00 
1912 80,000 477.0 24, 000 
Potatoes 1913 73,0 2,920,000 2,657,000 
1912 70,000 ,140,0 4,190,000 
Hay ..1913 1,600,000 a1, 350,000 16,875,000 
1912 1,627,000 2,440,000 18,544,000 
a Tons. 


MINERAL PropucTIon. The total value of the 
mineral products of the State in 1912 was 
$26,554,967, compared with $25,237,043 in 1911. 

In 1912 the total production of coal in the 
State was 6,986,182 short tons, valued at $11,- 
324,130. This was an increase over the pro- 
duction of 1911 to 6,986,182 tons, valued at 
$11,324,130. The increased production of Kan- 
sas, as in other southwestern States, may be at- 
tributed to the diminished supply of fuel oil, 
natural gas from the mid-continent field. In 
1912 the total of 11,346 men were employed in 
coal mines. These worked an average of 202 
days, compared with 11,357 men who worked 
for an average of 390 days in 1911. There were 
28 fatal accidents in the coal mines of the State 
in 1912, compared with 42 in 1911. Of the men 
killed in 1912 26 met death underground, and 
of these 11 were killed by falls of roof or coal. 

The Kansas oil fields form a part of the Kan- 
sas-Oklahoma fields. The total output in Kan- 
eas in 1912 was 1,593,796 barrels, an increase 
over the production of 1911, which was 1,278,- 
819 barrels. The total number of completed 
wells in the State in 1912 was 949. 

The total value of the clay products in 1912 
was $2,036,500, an increase of $323,762 over 
1911. Vitrified brick is the principal clay prod- 
uct of the State. 

EpucatTion. The total school population of 
the State in 1913 was 510,273. e total en- 
rollment in public schools was 395,064, and the 
average daily attendance was 298,128. The 
male teachers employed numbered 2639, and the 
female 11,364. The average salary of teachers 
both male and female, was for teachers in rural 
schools, $52.11 monthly; in graded schools, 
$67.25 monthly. The State superintendent of 
education at the session of the State Teachers’ 
Association on November 7, 1913, made the fol- 
lowing recommendations: A larger unit of 
school organization and government; the stand- 
ardism of rural schools, and the accrediting of 
high schools under the authority of the State 
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board of education; free tuition in high schools 
for all boys and girls; a reorganized system of 
normal institutes; and the establishment of ag- 
ricultural high schools. These resolutions were 
unanimously endorsed by the organization, and 
will be urged upon the legislature by its execu- 
tive committee. The legislature of 1913 made 
ractically no changes in the existing school 
aws. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The charitable 
and correctional institutions under control of 
the State with their populations in 1913 are as 
follows: Topeka State Hospital, 1522; Osa- 
watomie State Hospital, 1349; a State Hospital 
for Epileptics at Parsons, 473; State School for 
the Feeble Minded at Windfield, 480; State Or- 
phans’ Home at Atchinson, 200; State Peniten- 
tiary at Lansing, 890; Industrial Reformatory 
for Young Men at Hutchinson, 380; Boys’ Indus- 
trial School at Topeka, 259; Girls’ Industrial 
Schools at Beloit, 169; State Soldiers’ Home at 
Port Dodge, 233; Mother Bickerdyke Home, 
Annex at Ellsworth, 87; a State hospital under 
construction at Larned, and a State tubercular 
sanitarium at Norton. 

Finance. The total receipts for the fiscal 
year 1912 were $7,758,025, and the disburse- 
ments $7,891,099. There was a balance at the 
beginning of the year of $1,423,283, leaving a 
balance at the end of the year of $1,289,209. 
The chief receipts are from the general revenue 
fund and from the Topeka Fi Agency. The 
chief expenditures are for education, for the 
maintenance of State institutions, and for the 
expenditures of State government. The bonded 
indebtedness of the State amounts to about 
$370,000. 

TRANSPORTATION. The total railway mileage 
operated in the State on June 31, 1912, was 
12,167. Railways having the longest mileage 
are the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa F, 3733; 
Missouri Pacific, 2840; Chicago, Rock Island, 
and Pacific, 1491; Union Pacific, 1533; Mis- 
souri, Kansas, and Texas, 684; St. Louis and 
San Francisco, 903. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. The legislature, 
Democratic in both branches, met in 1913 and 
passed a number of important measures noted 
in the section Legislation below. There was no 
election for State officers during the year, as 
the term of Governor Hodges and the other State 
officers does not expire until January 10, 1915. 
The next State election will be held on Novem- 
ber 3, 1914. Governor Hodges was inaugurated 
on January 14. On January 28 the legislature 
elected William H. Thompson as United States 
senator. Senator Thompson was the choice of 
the people at the primary election held in No- 
vember, 1912. The House of Representatives on 
February 2 rejected a provision for the recall 
of public officers. The Senate on February 4 
voted against the initiative and referendum 
amendments to the constitution, but on Feb- 
ruary 7 passed a State initiative and referen- 
dum bill. 

The expiration of the term of Senator Bris- 
tow on March 3, 1913, and the election of his 
successor in 1914, began to have political im- 
portance in December of 1913. Senator Bris- 
tow was elected in 1909 as a Progressive Re- 
publican, and he was one of the most aggressive 
leaders of the Progressive wing of the Repub- 
lican party in the succeeding years. He sup- 
ported Theodore Roosevelt in 1912 In De- 
cember, 1913, he announced that he was a can- 
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didate for re&lection to the Senate on the Re- 
publican ticket. This was followed by an im- 
mediate announcement by Victor Murdock, a 
leader of the Progressive party in the House of 
Representatives, that he was a candidate for the 
senatorial nomination on the Progressive party 
ticket. William Allen White and other leading 
Progressives of the State announced at the same 


. time that they would support the candidacy of 


Mr. Murdock. 

LEGISLATURE. The legislature met in 1913 and 
passed many important .aeasures. Acts were 
passed putting into effect the woman suffrage 
constitutional amendment adopted in the elec- 
tion of November, 1912. "Measures were passed 
submitting to the people constitutional amend- 
ments providing for the recall of all public of- 
ficers whether elected or appointed. The inher- 
itance tax law was repealed. The State tuber- 
culosis sanitarium was established. A measure 
was enacted restricting the granting of injunc- 
tions in labor disputes. An eight-hour law for 
workmen on pons works was passed. A State 
department of public industries was created. A 
white slave law was enacted. A commission 
form of government was provided for certain 
cities. A measure providing for civil service of 
cities of the first-class was passed, and measures 
regulating primary elections in cities of the firat 
and second. class were enacted. A concurrent 
resolution was passed which requested Congress 
to pass an act providing a plan whereby an ade- 

uate part of the national funds should be used 
dor loans to resident land-owners at a low rate 
of interest, in view of existing conditions, under 
which agriculturists must pay an excessive rate 
of interest on loans. 

On the eve of the adjournment of the legisla- 
ture, Governor Hodges sent a message contain- 
ing a proposal so far unique in the history of 
American State 55 In this message 
he asserted that the government by a two-cham- 
bered legislature was cumbersome and inefficient, 
and he recommended that it be superseded in 
Kansas by a State commission to be made up of 
eight, or at the most sixteen, members which 
should act as a board of directors for the State. 
The governor said: In common with a large 
and growing number of thoughtful people, I am 

ersuaded that the instrumentalities for legis- 
ation provided for in our. State constitution 
have become antiquated and inefficient. Our 
system is fashioned after the English Parlia- 
ment, with its two houses based upon the dis- 
tinction between the nobility and the common 
people, each house representing the divers in- 
terests of these classes. No such reason exists 
in this State for a dual legislative system, and 
even in England, at the present time, the dual 
system has been practically abandoned and the 
upper house shorn of its importance; and I be- 
lieve that we should now concern ourselves in 
devising a system for legislating that will give 
us more efficiency and quicker response to the 
demands of our economie and social conditions 
and to the will of the people." The governor 
said that he had been led to this conclusion as a 
member of the State Senate. He pointed out 
that under the existing system there is a con- 
estion of business accumulating for each legis- 
ative session; that the legislature with its two 
large independent houses is a most inefficient 
organization for transacting business; and that 
the outcome is apt to be inaction on highly im- 
portant measures and hasty and ill-considered 
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action on hundreds of minor bills. He suggested 
that the State commission should be made up of 
one or two members from each congressional 
district; that the members be paid large enough 
salaries to enable them to devote all of their 
time to the work; and that they meet in fre- 
quent session and be elected for terms of four to 
six years, subject to the recall. He added: “A 
legislative assembly such as I have suggested 
could give ample time to the consideration of 
every measure, not only in relation to its sub- 
ject matter, but to the drafting of it in plain, 
concise, and easily understandable language. It 
would be ready at any time to deal with new 
conditions, and to provide relief in emergency 
cases; and, with time to inform itself about con- 
ditions and to study the needs of the people and 
of our State institutions, there seems to me to 
be no question but what it would be vastly more 
efficient than our present system, as well as 
vastly more economical.” The governor did not 
&sk the legislature to act on his recommenda- 
tion, but urged its members to encourage its dis- 
cussion with a view to submitting a constitu- 
tional amendment on the subject in 1914. 

STATE GOVERNMENT. Governor, George H. 
Hodges, Democrat; Lieut.-Governor, S. Ingalls; 
Secretary of State, Charles H. Sessions; Treas- 
urer, Earl Akers; Auditor, W. E. Davis; Attor- 
ney-General, John S. Dawson; Superintendent 
of Education, W. D. Ross; Superintendent of 
Insurance, Ike S. Lewis; Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, F. D. Coburn—all Republicans, except 
governor. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Wm. A. Johnston; Associate Justices, Judson 
G. West, Silas Porter, Clark A. Smith, Rousseau 
A. Burch, Henry F. Mason, and Alfred W. Ben- 
sen—all Republicans; Clerk, D. A. Valentine. 

STaTE LEGISLATURE, 1913. Republicans: Sen- 
ate, 17; House, 51; joint ballot, 68. Democrats: 
Senate, 23; House, 72; joint ballot, 95. Social- 
ists: House, 2; joint ballot, 2. Democratic ma- 
jority: Senate, 6; House, 19; joint ballot, 25. 

The State representation in Congress will be 
found in the section Congress, article UNITED 
STATES, 

KANSAS, University or. A State univer- 
sity for higher education at Lawrence, Kan., 
founded in 1866. The enrollment in all depart- 
ments in the autumn of 1913 was 2610. The 
faculty numbered 188. There were no note- 
worthy changes in the faculty during the year, 
and no notable benefactions. The university 
has an endowment of about $150,000. In addi- 
tion to its income from this fund, the legislature 
appropriates about $510,000 annually for its 
support. The library contains 84,000 volumes. 
The president is F. Strong, LL.D. 

KATSURA, Prince Taro. A Japanese 
statesman, died October 10, 1913. He was born 
in 1847 at Samurai, of the Choshiu clan. He 
was twenty years of age when the civil war of 
the Restoration broke out, and he so distin- 
guished himself with the imperialist forces that 
he was selected in 1870 to go to 5 for 
the purpose of studying military seience. From 
that time for the twenty-five years following, 
his publie career was devoted solely to the pro- 
fession of arms. His career as a soldier ended 
with his services in the Chinese War. When 
in 1900 the cabinet of Prince Ito failed, and 
that statesman withdrew from official office, 
Prince Katsura became prime minister. He 
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took office under exceptional difficulties. The 
Parliament was hostile, and his ministry was 
regarded at the outset as a mere makeshift. He 
nevertheless achieved the longest tenure of 
power on record, and his name is associated 
with the two greatest events in the history of 
modern Japan—the conclusion of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance, and the war with Russia. 
The popu arity which Katsura won during the 
successful war with Russia was lost to a large 
extent as a result of the terms of the treaty 
of Portsmouth, which were regarded as un- 
favorable by the mass of the Japanese people. 
As a result of this feeling, Katsura was driven 
from office. He returned to power in 1908, 
however, when the country was suffering se- 
verely from the economic depression which fol- 
lowed the war, and at once introduced into 
Parliament a series of important financial meas- 
ures which were passed and which went far 
toward relieving financial conditions and re- 
storing public confidence. After the annexation 
of Korea, Katsura was made a prince. Early 
in 1911 he found himself obliged to modify his 
attitude toward the political parties, which 
had been one of neutrality, and he associated 
himself more closely with the Seiyu-kai party. 
The country, however, was becoming impatient 
of a bureaucratic rule. There was also dissat- 
isfaction at Katsura’s financial measures. His 
position became increasingly difficult, and in 
August, 1911, he resigned, recommending the 
appointment of Marquis Saionji as his successor. 
In the following year he visited St. Petersburg, 
and though not entrusted with a formal mis- 
sion, the conversations which he had with Rus- 
sian statesmen prepared the way for an under- 
standing between Russia and Japan, with 
regard to their respective interests in Mongolia 
and Manchuria. On the death of the old em- 
peror, one of the first acts of his successor was 
to appoint Katsura grand chamberlain and 
keeper of the great seal, and from this time on 
his position was that of one of the elder states- 
men. He was persuaded to become prime min- 
ister again on the fall f the Saionji cabinet, 
four months after the a/cession of the new em- 
peror. He found circumstances, in the shape of 
public hostility to bureaucratic government, too 
strong, and when a vote of censure was brought 
forward by the Diet, and riots broke out in 
Tokyo, Katsura and his colleagues resigned. 
While Katsura lacked the arts by which poli- 
ticians achieved popularity, his vigorous intel- 
lect, his courage, and his strength of character, 
made him one of the most conspicuous states- 
men of modern Japan. 

KEDAH. A native Malaysian state under 
British protection. Area, 3150 square miles. 
Population (1911), 245,086—80 per cent. Ma- 
lays, over 13 per cent. Chinese, 3.3 per cent. 
Siamese, 2.5 per cent. East Indians. e native 
sultan administers native affairs. British ad- 
viser (1913), W. G. Maxwell. 

KEENER, WILLIAM ALBERT. An American 
jurist and educator, died April 22, 1913. He 
was born in Augusta, Ga., in 1856; graduated 
from Emory College in 1874, and from the Har- 
vard Law School in 1877. After practicing for 
several years he was elected justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the State. From 1883 to 1888 he 
was assistant professor.of law at Harvard Uni- 
versity, from 1888 to 1890 was Story professor. 
In 1890 he was appointed professor of law 
at Columbia University, becoming Kent pro- 
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fessor in 1892, and from 1891-1901 was dean 
of the Law School of Columbia University. He 
wrote Treatise on Quasi-Contracts, and edited 
Cases on Contracts; Cases on Equity Jurisdio- 
tion; Cases on Quasi-Oontracts; and Cases on 
Corporations. 

KELANTAN. A native state on the eastern 
side of the Malay Peninsula; under British pro- 
tection. Area (latest estimate), 5870 square 
miles; population (1911), 286,752, of whom 
268,707 were Malays. Kota Bharu, the seat of 
the British resident as well as of the native 
rajah, has about 12,000 inhabitants. Imports 
(1911), SS$2,237,820; exports, SS$1,505,795; 
revenue, SS$487,674; expenditure, 888574, 850. 
The debt is a loan from the Federated Malay 
States and amounts to SS$150,000. British ad- 
viser (1913), J. E. Bishop (acting). 

KENNY, WiLLIAM JOHN. An American 
Roman Catholic bishop, died Oetober 23, 1913. 
He was born at Delhi, N. Y., in 1853, ordained 
riest in 1878, and made rector at Jacksonville, 

la., in 1879. After filling other pastorates in 
that State, he was appointed vicar-general in 
1889, administrator in 1901, and in 1902 was 
consecrated third bishop of the diocese of St. 
Augustine, 

KENSICO DAM. See Dams. | 
KENTUCKY. Popuration. The population 
of the State in 1910 was 2,289,905. According 
to the estimates of the Bureau of the Census, 
made in 1913, the population in that year was 

2,336,277. 

AGRICULTURE. The area, production, and value . 
of the principal crops in 1912-13 are shown in 
the following table. The figures are from the 
United States Department of N and 
those for 1913 are estimates only. 


creage Bu. Alue 

Corn 1918 8,650,000 74. 825,000 $56,867,000 
1912 $3,600,000 109,440,000 60,192,000 
Wheat ..... 1918 725, 000 9,860,000 9,466,000 
1912 686,000 6,860,000 6,791,000 
Oats ....... 1913 160,000 3,168,000 1,647,000 
1912 0,000 4,035,000 1,776,000 
Rye 1918 22,000 3,000 38,000 
1912 21,000 273.000 40,000 
Potatoes. 1913 50,000 2,450,000 2,489,000 

1912 1,000 ,151,000 8,451, 
Hay ....... 1918 775.000 a 674,000 11,121,000 
912 815,000 1,002,000 138,727,000 
Tobacco..... 1913 370,000 5281,200,000 28,120,000 


1512 441.000 843,980,000 — 22,926,000 


a Tons, d Pounds. 

MINERAL PropucTIon. The total value of the 
mineral products of the State in 1912 was 
$22,452,984, compared with $19,296,614 in 1911. 

The total coal production in the State in 
1912 was 11,490,521 short tons, valued at $16,- 


854,207. This was the largest amount of coal 
ever produced, and exceeded the production in 
1911 by 2,440,818 tons. The increased produc- 


tion was due chiefly to the new developments 
in eastern Kentucky. The number of men em- 
ployed in coal mines of the State in 1912 was 
24,304. These worked an average of 201 days. 
In 1911 21,921 men worked the same number 
of days. Over 66 per cent. of the coal mined 
in 1912 was produced by machines. There were 
no labor troubles of any significance during the 
year. There were 51 fatalities in and about 
the coal mines of the State in 1912; 41 under- 
ground, 2 in shafts, and 8 on the surface. Of 
the deaths underground, 20 were due to falls 
of roof and coal, and 10 to explosions of gas 
and dust. The production of petroleum in the 
State in 1912 was 484,368 barrels, compared 
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with 472,458 barrels in the preceding year. 
The influence of the steadily rising prices stimu- 
lated drilling during the year, and aroused the 
usual interest in oil operations throughout the 
State. A 200-barrel gusher was drilled in Ohio 
County on July 3, 1913, and in October two 
wells were obtained in Allen County. The wells 
of the State at the end of 1912 numbered 136, 
of which 112 were in oil. The value of the clay 
product of the State in 1912 was $2,443,740, an 
increase of $75,646 over 1911. The leading clay 
product is fire brick. 

TBANSPORTATION. The total steam railway 
mileage of the State on June 30, 1913, was 
3798.95. There were also 183.05 miles of inter- 
urban railroad. 

EpucaTION. The total school population of 
the State in 1913 was 596,351. The enrollment 
was 459,056, and the average daily attendance 
was 270,445. These figures are for rural schools 
only. The number of male teachers was 3814 
and female teachers 6002. The average salary 
of male teachers was $53.47 per month, and 
female teachers $42.92. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The charitable 
and correctional institutions of the State with 
their populations in 1913 are as follows: Eastern 
State Hospital, Lexington, 1093; Central State 
Hospital, Lakeland, 1554; Western State Hos- 
pital, Hopkinsville, 1180; Feeble-minded Insti- 
tute, Frankfort, 310. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. There was no 
session of the legislature in Kentucky in 1913. 
The sessions are biennial, and the last was held 
in 1912. There was no election for State officers 
during the year, as the term of Governor Mc- 
Creary and other State officials does not expire 
until December 12, 1915. The next State elec- 
tion will be held on November 2, 1915. As 
the result of violation of the State anti-trust 
laws by the Imperial Tobacco Company of Eng- 
land and of Kentucky, these companies were 
fined on November 28. Elections for municipal 
officers and other representatives to the legisla- 
ture were held on November 3. The Democrats 
elected a mayor in Louisville by a majority of 
5009. As the result of the elections, th 
houses of the legislature are overwhelmingly 
Democratic, the Republican minority. in the 
lower house being reduced. 

GOVERNMENT. Governor, James B. McCreary; 
Lieutenant-Governor, Edward J. McDermott; 
Secretary of State, C. F. Crecelius; Treasurer, 
Thomas S. Rhea; Auditor, Henry M. Bosworth; 
Attorney-General, James Garnett; Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Barksdale Hamlett; 
Commissioner of Agriculture, John W. New- 
man; Commissioner of Insurance, M. C. Clay— 
all Democrats. 

JUDICIARY. Court of Appeals: Chief Justice, 
J. P. Hobson, Dem.; Justices, W. E. Settle, 
Dem.; C. C. Turner, Dem.; J. B. Hannah, Dem.; 
John D. Carroll, Dem.; T. J. Nunn, Dem.; 
Shackelford Miller, Dem.; clerk, Robert L. 
Greene, Dem. 

STATE LEGISLATURE, 1913. Democrats, Sen- 
ate, 32; House, 81: joint ballot, 113. Republi- 
cans, Senate, 6; House, 18; joint ballot, 24. 
Fusion, Senate, 0: House, 1; joint ballot, 1. 
Democratic ‘majority, Senate, 26; House, 62; 
joint ballot, 88. 

The State representation in Congress will be 
found in the section Congress, under UNITED 
STATES. 
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KEOKUK DAM LOCK. See CANALS. 

KIAMIL, Pasma. A Turkish statesman, 
died November 15, 1913. He was born in the 
island of Cyprus about 1826, in the early days 
of Sultan Mahmud. In his youth, he removed 
to Cairo, where he became a student in the 
Military Academy. His politics won favor with 
those in authority, and he was chosen to ac- 
company one of the Egyptian princes on a 
European tour, and was afterwards appointed 
interpreter at the palace. During this period 
he first began his careful study of European 
politics. On the death of the Khedive Mehmet 
Ali, the reforms which had been begun in Egyp- 
tian administration failed to be pressed, and 
Kiamil, realizing that he might find a better 
field for his abilities in other parts of the Turk- 
ish empire, left Cairo for Constantinople. There, 
entering the government service, he rose rapidly, 
and was in 1885 appointed grand vizier. While 
in this office he endeavored to pursue a policy 
of fairness toward the non-Mussulman elements 
of the empire, and to keep on good terms with 
the great powers. In these efforts he found 
himself checked by the interference of the court. 
He finally prepared and submitted to Abdul 
Hamid, plans for a series of reforms which so 
shocked that ruler, that Kiamil was immediately 
dismissed from office. From this year, 1891, to 
1895, he remained in disgrace, but in the latter 
year he was again appointed grand vizier. The 
great question of that time was the poe to 
be adopted toward the Armenians, and Kiamil 
advocated repressing and punishing outrages 
upon them. ese proposals were distasteful to 
the sultan and Kiamil was soon banished as 
Vali of Aleppo. Through the influence of for- 
eign ambassadors he was given a similar posi- 
tion at Smyrna, and he remained there for man 
years. In 1907 complaint of outrages by bri- 
gands became so frequent as to lead to com- 
plaints by foreign representatives, and Abdul 
Hamid seized the opportunity to depose Kiamil 
and to order him into banishment at Rhodes. 
Kiamil took refuge at the British Consulate-. 
General, which he refused' to leave until he was 
assured of his persona? liberty and safety. He 
thereupon returned to Constantinople, where he 
lived in strict retirement until the revolution 
of 1908 recalled him to office as grand vizier. 
He was confronted with a stupendous task of 
completely organizing the whole internal ad- 
ministration of the empire, and in an attempt to 
do this was bitterly opposed by members of the 
reform committee. As a counterpoise to this 
body, he encouraged the Liberal Union. This 
organization, however, had little backing in the 
country, and its support only further alienated 
Kiamil from the committee. His difficulties 
were increased by the publication of a telegram 
from King Edward to the sultan, speaking in 
the warmest terms of the grand vizier. is 
was resented by the Turks, who were opposed 
to anything like foreign interference. It was 
also distasteful to those who feared that a too 
close friendship with Engfand would involve the 
hostility of other powers. In spite of these 
difficulties, however, Kiamil received a great 
ovation from the Parliament in December, 1908, 
and a vote of confidence in his government was 
carried unanimously and with great enthusiasm. 
In the following February, however, he broke 
with the committee, feeling himself sufficiently 
secure to attempt a coup d'état. This failed, 
and Kiamil withdrew from political life for 
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more than & year. On the resignation of Ghazi 
Mukhtar as grand vizier on October 29, 1912, 
just before the beginning of the Balkan War, 
Kiamil again became grand vizier and was at 
the head of affairs during the disastrous period 
of the war. When the Bulgarians appeared be- 
fore Tchataldja he was obliged to agree to an 
armistice on terms most unfavorable to Turkey. 
He made a strong attempt to obtain some modi- 
fication of the terms of peace which the allies 
sought to impose, but after a grand council of 
the nation held on January 22, 1913, he seemed 
willing to accept the advice contained in the 
collective note of the powers. He was, however, 
spared the humiliation of surrender, for on 
January 23 he was overthrown by a dramatic 
coup d'état 5 by Talaat Bey and carried 
on by Enver Bey. His colleague, Nazim Pasha, 
was murdered by the conspirators, but Kiamil 
himself was allowed to depart for Egypt, where 
he remained until April, when he removed to 
his native island, Cyprus. 

KIAOCHOW. A German dependency on the 
east coast of the Chinese province of Shantung, 
composed of a harbor, town, and district leased 
for ninety-nine years from March, 1898. The 
district was in April, 1898, declared a German 
protectorate. Exclusive of the bay, the area 
is 552 square kilometers (213 square miles) ; 
native population in 1913, about 192,000. 
Whites in 1912, 4470. Imports and exports at 
Tsingtau (the port of Kiaochow) in 1910-11, 
69,375,000 and 60,561,000 marks, respectively; 
in 1911-12, 114,938,000 and 80,295,000. Vessels 
entered at Tsingtau in 1910-11, 614, of 1,071,000 
tons. The Shantung Railway (434.4 kilometers) 
goes as far as Tsinan in Shangtung. The bud- 
get for 1913-14 balanced at 16,787,625 marks 
(9,507,780 marks imperial subvention). The 
dependency is administered under the depart- 
ment of the marine by a governor, Captain 
Meyer-Waldeck, in 1913, residing at Tsingtau. 

KING, JosePH ELIJAH. An American clergy- 
man and educator, died June 4, 1913. Born 
in Laurens, N. Y., in 1823, graduated from 
Wesleyan University in 1847, he was ordained 
in 1848 to the Methodist Episcopal ministry. 
From 1847-53 he was principal of the Newberry 
(Vt.) Seminary; and in 1854 was chosen presi- 
dent of the Fort Edward (N. Y.) Collegiate 
Institute, where he remained until the time of 
his death. He was one of the oldest Methodist 
Episcopal clergymen in the United States. Since 
1848 he had been a trustee of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. 

KOENIG, Grorce AvGUSTUS. An American 
chemist, died January 15, 1913. He was born 
in Willstatt, Germany, in 1844, and studied 
at the University of Heidelberg, at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, and elsewhere. In 1868 he re- 
moved to the United States. From 1872 to 
1879 he was assistant professor of chemistry 
and mineralogy at the University of Pennsvl- 
vania, in the last-named year being appointed 
full professor in these branches. In 1892 he 
went as professor of chemistry to the Michigan 
College of Mines, and in this position served 
until the time of his death. He discovered sev- 
eral new minerals. One of the most notable 
of his discoveries was the existence of diamonds 
in- meteoric iron. He contributed to technical 
and scientific journals at home and abroad, 
many articles embodying the results of original 
and valuable research, and he has taken out 
patents for various processes of his own in- 
vention. 
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KONIG EXPEDITION. See PolAn Ex- 
PLORATION, Antarctic. 

KOREA, or officially CHoSEN. The penin- 
sula between the Sea of Japan and the Yellow 
Sea; formerly an independent monarchy, it be- 
came a Japanese protectorate March 2, 1906, 
and was annexed to Japan August 29, 1910. 
The capital is Seoul. 

AREA, POPULATION, ETC. The area is esti- 
mated at 14,123 square ri (84,006 square miles), 
or T the area of Virginia and Tennessee 
combined. The population on December 31, 
1911, is stated at 14,055,869; of whom, Koreans 
13,832,370 (7,271,520 males, 0,560,850 females) ; 
Japanese 210,689 (114,759 males, 95,930 fe- 
males); foreigners, 12,804 (11,709 males, 1095 
females). Of the total population, 7,397,994 
were males, and 6,657,875 females. Of the for- 
eigners, 11,837 were Chinese and 568 Americans, 
The population of Seoul has been estimated at 
278,958; the native population was reported for 
the end of 1911 at 223,381; native population 
of Fusan, 72,947. Among the upper classes, 
Confucianism prevails, and there is a consider- 
able number of Buddhist monasteries in the 
country. The number of native Christians in 
1910 has been reported at about 250,000. 

EDUCATION. The Japanese have undertaken 
the reorganization of the primary school system 
and the establishment of industrial and tech- 
nica] schools. 

PRODUCTION, COMMERCE, Etc. Agriculture is 
the only productive occupation of importance, 


‘but the methods of cultivation are primitive and 


transportation facilities very inadequate. The 
chief crops are rice and other cereals, beans, 
tobacco, hemp, ginseng, and cotton. Gold min- 
ing is carried on with some success. Besides 
gold, various minerals occur, including copper, 
iron, silver, graphite, and coal. 

Imports and exports of merchandise have been 
valued as follows, in thousands of yen: 


1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 
Imps....40,050 41,026 36,649 39,783 64,088 67,115 
Exps....17,002 14,113 16,249 18,914 18,857 20,986 


In 1909 imports of specie and gold and silver 
bullion amounted to 921,125 yen, and exports 
6,959,349 yen; in 1910, 2,376,120 and 9,199,638; 
in 1911, 4,739,245 and 12,857,023. Leading im- 

rts are cotton piece goods, cotton yarn, tim- 

er and lumber, kerosene, sugar, coal, cigarettes, 

wheat and flour, mattings, etc., galvanized iron, 
rails, and salt. Chief exports in 1910 and 1911, 
in thousands of yen: Rice, 6278 and 65284; 
beans, 5663 and 4606; cattle hides, 1005 and 
1069; live animals, 634 and 704; fertilizer, 372 
and 374; coal, 362 and 376; iron and copper 
ore, 344 and 280; raw cotton, 225 and 237; 
gold ore, 517 and 235; fresh fish, 173 and 134; 
dried fish, 83 and 90; salt fish, 60 and 53; 
béche de mer, 88 and 95; ginseng, 180 and 70 
(855 in 1909) ; graphite, 114 and 182. Principal 
exports in 1912: Rice, 7525; beans, 5210; 
cattle hides, 1032; raw cotton, 435, fish, 421; 
iron and copper ore, 312; live animals, 208. 
Imports and exports of merchandise by countries 
in 1912, in thousands of yen: Japan, 40,756 
and 15,369; China, 7032 and 4058; United 
States, 6460 and 96; United Kingdom, 9798 and 
198; Germany, 1592 and 6; Russia in Asia, 73 
and 1245; other, 1404 and 14; total, 67,115 and 
20,986. 

Reported length of railway in operation in 
1913, 1345 kilometers (830 miles); telegraph 
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wire in 1912, 13,323 kilometers; post offices in 
1912, 485. 

FINANCE. The monetary unit is the yen, 
whose par value is 49.846 cents. For the fiscal 
year 1912 the budget balanced at 48,741,782 
yen; for 1913, 52,892,209 yen; for 1914, 57,989,- 
680 yen. Each of these budgets included a 
subvention of 12,300,000 yen from the imperial 
treasury. Estimated ordinary revenue for the 
fiscal year 1913, 26,732,332 yen (including pro- 
ceeds of government enterprises, etc., 13,047,468 
and taxes 11,347,530). Estimated ordinary ex- 
penditure for the same year, 30,232,400 yen; 
extraordinary, 22,659,719. Debt at the end of 
1912, 43,850,012 yen. 

GovERNMENT. Formerly an independent mon- 
archy, Korea was annexed to Japan August 29, 
1910, and placed under the administration of 
a governor-general, General Viscount (later 
Count) Terauchi Masakata, who continued to 
hold the office in 1913. Civil governor-general, 
" Yamagata Isaburo. Each of the thirteen divi- 
sions, or provinces, of the country is under a 
governor. 

For the year’s history in Korea, see JAPAN, 
History. 

KRUPP SCANDAL TRIALS. See GER- 


MANY, History. 
Attached to 


KURIA MURIA ISLANDS. 
Aden (q.v.). 

KWANGCHOW-WAN. Certain territory 
leased by China to France for ninety-nine years 
from April 11, 1898, taken partly from the sub- 

refecture of Soui-Tai and partly from that of 

t-Chouan, in the province of Kwantung. It 
forms a division of French Indo-China (q.v.). 
The regions around the bay are densely popu- 
lated; but as the inhabitants have a curious 
reluctance to declare their numbers, estimates 
given are of necessity approximate only. The 
administrative centre of the first conscription 
is Tche-kam. The European centre of the ter- 
ritory is Fort-Bayard. The local budget for 
1912 balanced at 218,950 piasters. The French 
administrator-in-chief in 1912 was M. Cail- 
lard. 

EKWANTUNG. A Japanese leasehold in the 
southern part of the Liaotung peninsula (Man- 
churia). Kwantung is the Chinese name, the 
Japanese name being Kwanto. Area, 1221 
square miles. The population at the end of 
1910 was 462,399; or (including certain per- 
sons in Manchuria, who, though outside of 
Kwangtung were regarded as residents thereof) 
519,836, as compared with 495,848 in 1909 and 
384,755 in 1906. Of the 1910 population, 62,- 
338 were Japanese, and 453,377 Chinese (or 
Manchus). f the total, 303,316 were males, 
and 216,520 females. The population within 
the limits of Kwantung was estimated at 501,- 
767 in 1913. In 1910, Dairen, the chief port, 
had 40,758 inhabitants; Ryojun (Port Arthur), 
16,797. The agricultural products include ce- 
reals, beans, tobacco, and hemp. Some salt is 
produced. In 1910 imports were valued at 
28,732,797 yen, and exports 38,797,925; in 1911, 
42,274,722 and 47,416,047; in 1912, 58,198,000 
and 55,306,000. The trade is chiefly with Japan. 
Kwantung forms a customs district under the 
Chinese maritime customs, About eighty miles 
of the South Manchurian Railway are in the 
territory. Estimated revenue and expenditure 
for the fiscal year 1912, 5,250,216 yen (in- 
cluding Japanese subvention 3,283,090 yen); for 
1913, 5,246,887 yen (subvention 3, 122, 500); for 
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1914, 5,739,684 yen (subvention 3,047,800). The 
territory is administered by a governor-general 
(Lieutenant-General Baron Fukishima in 1913, 
resident at Ryojun). 

“L. I.” AND L. II.,“ DESTRUCTION or. See 
AERONAUTICS. 

LABOR. The year '913 was not less notable 
for memorable features of the labor movement 
than the years immediately preceding. In the 
United States there were several labor struggles, 
among which the most significant were those in 
the coal mining region of West Virginia, in the 
copper mines around Calumet, Mich., and the 
silk strike at Paterson, N. J. See STRIKES AND 
LockovrS. Radical theories continued to be 
pue in the United States by the Industrial 

orkers of the World (q.v.), and abroad by 
various brands of Syndicalism (q.v.). In the 
trade union movement there was no recession, 
but rather & decided growth in numbers and 
strength, together with an increasing momentum 
toward the formation of industrial unions. See 
TRADE UNIONS. 

Among the most notable features of the labor 
histories of the year were the great successes 
attending efforts to protect child and women 
workers. See CHILD LABOR, MINIMUM WAGE, 
and WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 

Other phases of the labor problem will be found 
under: ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION, INDUS- 
TRIAL; Boycott; WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION; 
INJUNCTION; INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COMMIS- 
SION; FACTORY INVESTIGATING COMMISSION; La- 
BOR, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF; LABOR LEGISLA- 
TION; OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES; OLD-AGE 
PENSIONS; and WELFARE WoRK. Other cross 
references will be found under these articles. 
Labor conditions in the United States Steel Cor- 
poration are treated under that heading. 

ARTMENT OF LABOR. On March 4, 1913, 
the President signed a bill creating a Depart- 
of Labor. This action had been demanded by 
labor leaders for a number of years. The act 
merely transferred to the new department the 
bureau of immigration service, the bureau of 
immigration and naturalization, the division of 
information, the division of naturalization, the 
bureau of labor, the children’s bureau, and the 
commisioner of labor previously included in 
the Department of Commerce and Labor. 
The old department was named the Depart- 
ment of Commerce; and the bureau of labor 
became the bureau of labor statistics. The 
Secretary of Labor was authorized to act as 
mediator or to appoint commissioners of con- 
ciliation to secure the settlement of labor dis- 
putes, this being probably the most important 
of the powers and duties of the new department. 
The creating act gave the department the func- 
tion of fostering the welfare of wage-earners, 
improving their working conditions, and ad- 
vancing their oppor ca for profitable em- 
ployment. Mr illiam B. Wilson, formerly 
secretary-treasurer of the United Mine Workers 
of America and member of Congress from Penn- 
sylvania, was appointed the first Secretary of 
Labor. 

SOUTHERN LABOR CONGRESS. The first annual 
session of this body, which is a labor organiz- 
tion affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, was held at Nashville, November 17. 
Representatives were present from twelve South- 
ern States, and reports were made on the labor 
legislation favored by the organized labor of 
each. Among its policies and principles are: 
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The encouragement of organization among 
workers; the dissemination of literature bearing 
on trade unionism; the assistance of public 
agitation for labor reforms, especially the short- 
hour movement; the adoption of the initiative, 
referendum, and recall in both State and mu- 
nicipal governments. 

INTERNATIONALISM, One of the features of 
the growing international sympathy of wage 
earners is the increasing frequency of interna- 
tional conventions of trade unionists and the 
growing custom whereby trade unionists of one 
country send representatives to the national 
conferences of trade unions in other countries. 
The American Federation of Labor, for example, 
customarily now sends representatives to the 
British Trade Union Congress and to the Cana- 
dian Trades and Labor Congress. It also fre- 
quently sends representatives to Continental 
conventions. 

The American Federation was represented at 
the Eighth International Conference of the Rep- 
resentatives of National Trade Centres which 
met at Zurich, Switzerland, September 16-18. 
This is known as the international secretariat, 
Mr. Carl Legien being the secretary. The bodies 
affiliated with the National Trade Centres rep- 
resented in this conference reported a total mem- 
bership of 7,121,000, an increase of 550,000 over 
their members in 1911. Among the topics of 
discussion were: Measures for the abolition of 
night work and a wider adoption of the legal 
eight-hour day, as proposed by Sweden; and 
measures to make the May-day demonstration 
more truly economic and international in char- 
acter, as proposed by France. Upon the initi- 
ation of the American representatives the organi- 
zation changed its name to the International 
Federation of Trade Unions. This body guaran- 
tees the autonomy of the organizations of each 
country. It was voted to hold the next congress 
in San Francisco in 1915. l 

Following the adjournment of the foregoing 
congress there was held at the same place the 
first Conference of International Trade Union 
Secretaries. They met to discuss uniformity of 
reports, and uniformity of trade union statistics. 

IBLIOGRAPHY. In addition to the titles here 
the reader should consult those under SYNDI- 
CALISM and WOMEN IN INDUSTRY, a8 well as the 
general list under PotrticaL Economy. J. G. 
Brooks, American Syndicalism: The I. W. W. 
(New York); J. E. Russell and F. G. Bonser, 
Industrial Education (New York); James Ford, 
Coóperation in New England: Urban and Rural 
(New York); M. A. Lasalle, and K. E. Wiley, 
Vocations for Girls (Boston) ; Alexander Wende, 
Die Konzentrationsbewegung bei den Deutschen 
Gewerkschaften (Berlin); R. W. Babson, The 
Future of the Working Classes: Economic Facta 
for English Employers and Wage-earners (Lon- 
don); W. H. Beveridge, Unemployment, third 
edition (New York) ; J. A. Estey, Revolutionary 
Syndicalism: An Ezposition and a Criticism 
(London); E. Pataud and E. Pouget, Syndical- 
tem and the Oodperative Commonwealth, trans- 
lated from the French by C. and F. Charles 
(London); E. Pouget, Sabotage, translated 
from the French with an introduction by A. M. 
Giovannitti (Chicago); J. Spargo, Syndicalism, 
Industrial Unionism and Socialism (New 
York); F. Duffy, Industrial Education and the 
Labor Unione (New York); B. S. Rowntree, 
How the Laborer Lives (London); I. G. Gibbon, 
Medical Benefit in Germany and Denmark (New 
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York); J. Lefort, L’ Assurance Contre le Chém- 
age è l'Etranger et en France (Paris); J. Ram- 
bousek, Industrial Poisoning from Fumes, Gases, 
and Poisons of Manufacturing Processes, trans- 
lated and edited by T. M. Legge; M. F. Robin- 
son, Trade and Labor Association: The Spirit 
of Association; being some account of the 
guilds friendly societies, coóp ative movement, 
and trade unions of Great Britain; J. Stowell, 
Studies in Trade Unionism in the Custom Tail- 
oring Trade; D. Van Shaack. (ed.), Safeguards 
for the Prevention of Industrial Accidents; In- 
dustrial Agreements Enquiry: Report of the In- 
dustrial Council; Lindstedt and Marcus, Folk- 
loneringen. 

LABOR, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF. This is 
the most comprehensive body among organ- 
ized labor in the United States, founded in 1881. 
Its fundamental principles include organization 
along trade lines with the greatest possible de- 
gree of individual trade union autonomy. In 
recent years it has therefore vigorously opposed 
Socialism, Syndicalism, and the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World. Among the policies which it 
now favors are the following: Free schools, 
free textbooks, and compulsory education; re- 
duction of the powers of the courts in the issu- 
ance of injunctions in labor disputes; an eight- 
hour day; one day's rest in seven; the abolition 
of the contract system on public work; munici- 
pal ownership of public utilities; the abolition 
of the sweat-shop; sanitary inspection of fac- 
tory, mine, and home; nationalization of tele- 

aph and telephone; the protection of child 
abor; equal woman suffrage; plentiful play 
grounds in all cities; the initiative, referendum, ' 
and recall; the rohibition of interstate 
trade in convict-made goods; old a ensions 
for all eivil service employes; prohibition of 
so-called scientific management schemes in pub- 
lic service; minimum wage legislation. 

For’ the year ending September 30, 1913, it 
had an average paid-up and reported member- : 
ship of 1,996,004, an increase of 222,859 over 
the preceding year. The membership dues for 
the month of September indicated a total of 
more than 2,000,000 members. This member- 
ship wae distributed among 111 national and 
international unions and 659 local trade and 
Federal labor unions, with 20,046 local unions. 
The total expenditures of the federation in 
1913 were $258,703. Unions affiliated with the 
federation publish more than 500 weekly and 
monthly periodicals. The official publication 
is the American Federationist. The principal 
officers include Samuel Gompers, president; 
James Duncan, first vice-president; John B. 
Lennon, treasurer; and Frank Morrison, secre- 
tary. The federation includes a building 
trades department with James A. Short as presi- 
dent; a metal trades department, with James 
O’Connell as president; a union label depart- 
ment, with John F. Tobin as president; a mining 
department, with Charles H. Moyer as president; 
and a railroad department, with H. B. Perham 
as president. The general offices are in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

For a number of years the Federation has 
made a great effort to secure legislation from 
Congress limiting the power of the courts to 
issue injunctions, and to secure the exemption 
of trade unions from the operations of the trust 
law. (See TRADE Unions.) In the Senate and 
House investigations of lobbying during the sum- 
mer and the early fall the Federation and the 
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National Association of Manufacturers were 
shown to have strenuously opposed each other 
not only in Washington, but also in the elections 
of Congressmen. (See Trusts.) It has sup- 
ported the United Hatters in the famous boycott 
case of Loewe vs. Lawler. (See Boycott.) For 
this purpose it has levied a two-cent and a 
one-cent assessment, the latter on August 4. 
From these funds were paid out for this case 
$19,566 in the fiscal year ending September 30. 
In addition it has supported various strikes 
and lent great strength to the demands of con- 
stituent unions. According to the 1913 report 
of the Federation 63 international organizations 
pee during the year $1,956,893 in death 
enefits. Those paying the largest totals were: 
Brotherhood of Carpenters, $307,069; Cigar 
Makers, $273,852; Typographical Union, $234,- 
457; Switchmen, $181,125; Street Railway Em- 
ployes, $132,300; and Painters, $113,125. In 
addition, 9 organizations paid $58,420 in death 
benefits on account of members’ wives. Sick 
benefits paid by 26 bodies aggregated $816,336; 
Cigar Makers alone, $402,775; and the Molders, 
$459,434. Traveling benefits were paid by the 
Cigar Makers to the amount of $33,113. Un- 
employment benefits paid by 8 unions amounted 
to $69,445, of which the Cigar Makers paid 
$42,911, and Spinners paid $13,000. The same 
report showed that there were 55 unions using 
labels and 10 using cards, as means of fur- 
thering the interests of the organization. In 
addition there were nearly two score unions 
using the label of the federation itself. The 
extent of the propaganda carried on by the 
federation is shown by the payment of $86.699 
for organizing expenses during the 12 months. 

CONTEMPT CASE. In December, 1907, the 
Buck’s Stove and Range Company, of St. Louis, 
had secured an injunction from Justice Wright 
of the Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia restraining the officers of the federation 
from prosecuting a boycott. This injunction 
was strongly objected to by those enjoined, on 
the ground that it denied them the right of free 
speech guaranteed to them by the Constitution 
of the United States. In December, 1908, 
Messrs. Gompers, Mitchell, and Morrison, prin- 
cipal officers of the federation, were found guilty 
of contempt of court because of failure to re- 
spect certain features of the injunction. Jus- 
tice Wright sentenced them to twelve, nine, and 
six months’ imprisonment respectively. These 
sentences were affirmed in November, 1909, by 
the highest court of the District, one of the jus- 
tices dissenting. The case was then taken to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. Mean- 
while the federation and the Buck company had 
come to an agreement. The court therefore in 
May, 1911, dismissed the original injunction 
suit brought by the company; but, while de- 
claring the sentences in the contempt case to 
be excessive, ruled that the dismissal of the in- 
junction suit should not prejudice the right of 
the original court to punish any contempt com- 
mitted. After investigation by a committee 
appointed to inquire whether contempt had been 
committed, Justice Wright in June, 1912, re- 
imposed the sentences of twelve, nine, and six 
months. The case was then taken once more 
to the Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia. On May 5 that court, in a divided 
opinion, sustained the lower court in finding 
Messrs. Gompers, Mitchell, and Morrison guilty 
of contempt, but modified the sentences to thirty 
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days in jail for Gompers and $500 fine for each 
of the others. In the latter part of May coun- 
Sel for the three defendants filed a petition in 
the Supreme Court of the United States for a 
writ of certiorari to obtain a review of the case. 
About the same time the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia filed a petition asking the 
same court to reverse that portion of the de- 
cision of the Court of Appeals which reduced 
the penalties imposed. On June 19, the peti- 
tion for a review of the case was granted. The 
appeal was heard during the session beginning 
in October. 

LABOR LEGISLATION. Some labor legis- 
lation, was enacted in nearly every State in 
1913 and by the national Congress. It is im- 
possible to give here more than a general indi- 
cation of the character of this great volume of 
laws. In addition to the topics treated in the 
following paragraphs material on the labor 
legislation of the year will be found under 
CHILD LABOR; MINIMUM WAGE; ARBITRATION 
AND CONCILIATION, INDUSTRIAL; OLD-AGE PEN- 
SIONS; PENSIONS FOR MOTHERS; WOMEN IN IN- 
DUSTRY; and WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. See 
also TRADE UNIONS for the exemption of labor 
organizations from the anti-trust law. There 
are special articles on the INDUSTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS COMMISSION and the FACTORY INVESTI- 
GATING COMMISSION OF NEW YORK. See the arti- 
cle LABOR for the law creating the Department 
of Labor. 

ADMINISTRATION. For several years the 
conviction has grown that wise legislation and 
its efficient enforcement requires an extension 
of the principle of enforcement by means of 
administrative orders. Experience has shown 
that, owing to the great diversity of industrial 
conditions in even the smallest States, it is 
far better for the legislature, instead of pre- 
scribing laws for all situations, to lay down 
general rules and principles and authorize a 
board or commission to apply them to par- 
ticular cases. In 1907 Massachusetts created 
a board of boiler rules; and in 1911 Wisconsin 
created its industrial commission with very 
extensive powers including jurisdiction over 
trade disputes, workmen’s compensation, un- 
employment, and the health, safety, and well- 
being of all workers. In 1913 this plan in 
modified form was adopted in Massachusetts, 
where the State board of labor and industries 
was given very consiberable administrative 
power. In Ohio an industrial commission of 
three members appointed by the governor at 
$5000 each was created. The power and duties 
of this commission as described below are about 
the same as those of the Wisconsin commission. 


In Oregon and California commissions of 
three or five were created to regulate 
wages, hours, and conditions of work for 


women and children, and in Colorado, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, and Washington, to regulate 
Wages and conditions of work. In New York 
and Pennsylvania the labor departments were 
reorganized and enlarged, and particularly in 
New York extensive administrative discretion 
was granted. (See below and Factory IN- 
VESTIGATING COMMISSION OF NEW YORE.) 
Arkansas, Montana, and Vermont created labor 
departments; Delaware and Florida provided 
special inspectors for child and women workers; 
and numerous other States reorganized or en- 
larged their previously established departments. 

ACCIDENTS AND DISEASES. Laws requiring 
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the reporting of accidents were enacted in 14 
States. In Florida, Illinois, Maine, Missouri, 
Montana, New Hampshire, and Pennsylvania 
laws required the report of accidents from rail- 
roads and other public service corporations. 
The reporting of accidents in factories was re- 
quired or strengthened in five States; and 
accidents in mines must now be reported in 
Golorado, Iowa, and Michigan. The reporting 
of occupational diseases was required in Maine, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, and Ohio. A Mass- 
achusetts law gave the State board of labor 
and industries power to require similar reports. 
In Connecticut and New York, where reports 
Tegarding certain diseases was already required, 
brass and wood-alcohol poisoning were added 
to the list. In Missouri, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania cases of disease found in monthly medical 
examinations in lead-using establishments were 
required to be reported. In addition California, 
Illinois, Maryland, Michigan, New Jersey, New 
York, and Wisconsin, in 1911 or 1912, required 
the reporting of certain occupational diseases. 
For compensation for industrial accidents, see 
WORKMEN'8 COMPENSATION. 

In New York State the factory investigat- 
ing commission (q. v.), created in 1911, sub- 
mitted its preliminary report in three volumes 
(1986 pp.) This report in addition to a sum- 
mary of the commission's work contained 
recommendations regarding fire hazards, fac- 
tory inspection and sanitation, occupational 
disease and industrial poisoning, bakeries, tene- 
ment house manufacturing, the employment of 
women and children. Largely as a result of 
this report a law was enacted reorganizing 
the State Department of Labor. This provided 
for increased inspection and investigation, reg- 
ulation of working conditions by departmental 
rules, and an increase in educational work. The 
number of inspectors was increased, larger 
salaries provided, and a larger staff of 
experts created. A new division of indus- 
trial hygiene, consisting of a physician, a 
mechanical engineer, a chemical engineer, a 
civil engineer, and ten investigators, was estab- 
lished. More important yet there was created 
an industrial board of five members including 
the commissioner of labor as chairman, having 
power to issue rules and regulations for the 
protection of life, health, and safety. This form 
of regulation follows the European custom, also 
that of the State of Wisconsin, and replaces 
the more cumbrous form of legislative enact- 
ment. The bureau of lator statistics received 
the title of bureau of statistics and informa- 
tion. 

In Ohio an industrial commission of three 
members to be appointed by the governor was 
ereated. This commission combined the func- 
tions of the following offices: The State 
liability board of awards; commission of 
labor statistics; inspection of mines; inspection 
of workshops and factories; examiner of 
steam engineers; board of boiler rules; State 
board of arbitration and conciliation. The 
commission was given extensive powers to in- 
vestigate and to issue executive orders. It may 
prescribe safety devices, and safeguards for 
every employment and place of employment to 
carry out the intent of the existing law; it 
may establish standards of factory construction 
and maintenance and enforce reasonable orders 
for the protection .of life, safety, and health 
of employes. It is expected to promote volun- 
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tary arbitration and conciliation, to investigate 
the extent and causes of unemployment, and 
adopt means for its avoidance and relief. Any 
employer affected by a commission order may 
obtain a hearing on its reasonableness before 
the commission; but any action to set aside 
the orders of the commission may be commenced 
only in the Supreme Court. 

MississSIPPI TEN-HovR Law. In March, 1912, 
the Mississippi legislature enacted a law limit- 
ing to ten hours per day the employment of 
men and women in manufacturing. The law 
was contested by the Newman Lumber Com- 
pany as regards the employment of men, but 
was sustained by two opinions of the State 
Supreme Court late in 1912 and early in 1913. 
This decision is very notable as the first in the 
United States upholding a general limitation 
of the hours of men in industry. The Utah 
eight-hour law applying to mines and smelters 
had been upheld by the United States Supreme 
Court in 1898 on grounds of health. But in 
the famous bake-shop case, Lochner vs. New 
York, the same court had declared unconstitu- 
tional a law limiting the hours of bakers on 
the ground that the occupation is not a dan- 
gerous one. But the Mississippi decision lays 
much stress on the fatigue and tendency to 
nervous exhaustion resulting from mechanical 
and manufacturing trades; and upholds the ten- 
hour limitation as a reasonable act of legisla- 
tion. The court after stating that many cases 
had been prosecuted to preserve the “ inalien- 
able rights of labor,” made the remarkable 
statement that “Some day, perhaps, the in- 
alienable right to rest will be the subject of 
litigation.” 

LABOR LEGISLATION, AMERICAN Asso- 
CIATION FOR. This is the American branch of 
the international association of like name. It 
has branches in leading industrial States and 
promotes legislation designed to better labor 
and industrial conditions. 

PROGRAMME, The legislative programme of 
the association for 1913 included the following: 
(1) One day’s rest in seven, no matter how 
continuous the industry; (2) protection of all 
workers against lead-poisoning; (3) extension 
of uniform reporting of industrial accidents and 
diseases and the adoption of standard schedules 
therefor; (4) revision of the Federal employes’ 
compensation act and inclusion therein of com- 
pensation for industrial diseases; (5) addi- 
tional State legislation on workmen’s compen- 
sation; (6) encouragement of State and 
national investigations of industrial hygiene 
and safety; (7) effective legal safeguards for 
working women; (8) more efficient factory in- 
Bpection and labor law enforcement. 

ANNUAL MEETING. The seventh annual meet- 
ing of the association was held in Washington, 
December 30-31, in joint session with the Amer- 
ican Political Science Association. The pro- 
gramme opened with a paper on The Federal 
Industrial Relations Commission,” by Frank P. 
Walsh, chairman of that commission. He was 
followed by a paper on “Labor Law Enforce- 
ment Through Administrative Orders,” by 
Charles H. Crownhart, chairman of the Wiscon- 
sin industrial commission. Other topics of the 
programme were as follows: “The Philosophy 
of Labor Legislation,” by W. F. Willoughby, 
president of the association; “The Practica- 
bility of Compulsory Sickness Insurance in 
America,” by Joseph P. Chamberlain of New 
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York; “Sickness Benefit Funds Among Fac- 
tory Employes,” by W. L. Chandler, a manu- 
facturer of Indiana; “Trade Union Sickness 
Insurance,” by James M. Lynch, New York 
State commissioner of labor; “Work Periods 
in Continuous Day and N ight Occupations,” 
by Basil M. Manly, special investigator of 
employment in the iron and steel industry for 
the United States Bureau of Labor; “ Eight Hour 
Shifts in the Milling Industry," by S. Thurston 
Ballard, a miller of Kentucky; Long Hours 
in Railroading," by Austin B. Garretson, presi- 
dent of the Order of Railway Conductors; and 
* Constitutional Aspects of Hour Legislation 


for Men," by Ernst Freund, University of Chi- 
cago Law School. 
MMITTEE ON SocraL INSURANCE. The 


association early in the year appointed a 
committee on social insurance with Edward 
T. Devine as chairman. The other members 
were expert statisticians and economists. This 
committe was ex to make a comprehen- 
sive and exhaustive inquiry into the subjects of 
compensation for industrial injuries and for 
occupational diseases, sickness insurance, pro- 
vision for old- ge unemployment, and all other 
causes of dependency which ee workers may 
provide against by insurance methods. 

This committee arranged a conference on 
social insurance at Chicago, June 5 and 6. 
Compensation for accidents, insurance against 
unemployment, sickness, and old-age, and the 
widows' pension movement were the topics of 
discussion. The three methods of providing 
workingmen's compensation, through casualty 
insurance companies, employers’ mutual associa- 
tions, and State insurance funds, each had its 
advocates. The general philosophy of social in- 
surance was developed by Prof. W. F. Wil- 
loughby of Princeton, who gave as its essentials 
the protection of workers against all those 
accidents and misfortunes which may undermine 
normal standards of work and living, and the as- 
sumption of the cost by the entire community. 
Sickness insurance on the German plan as found 
in Germany, Austria-Hungary, Luxemburg, 
Norway, Great Britain, and Russia, was dis- 
cussed by Dr. I. M. Rubinow, who advocated 
compulsory sickness insurance with equal con- 
tributions by employe, employer, and the State. 
In the discussion of unemployment insurance 
Prof. Charles R. Henderson of the University 
of Chicago pointed out the defects of the 
Ghent scheme of subsidies to trade unions and 
advocated the plan of compulsory insurance as 
illustrated in the British law protecting 2,500,- 
000 men in the building and engineering in- 
dustries. Dr. Edward I. Devine strongly 
opposed the widows' pension idea on the ground 
that it was the old-time disreputable out-door 
relief under a new guise. As to old-age pensions, 
both the continental plan of compulsory in- 
surance and the British plan of public non- 
contributory pensions were defended. 

LABOR GISLATION, INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION FOR. Under the auspices of this 
association an international conference met at 
Berne, Switzerland, in September, 1913. The 
subjects for discussion were international 
treaties providing for the prohibition of night 
work for young persons and for a ten-hour 
maximum working day for women and young 
persons. Preparatory to this conference memo- 
randa were drawn up, the English translations 
of which appeared as bulletins of the United 
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States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Miscellan- 
eous Series, Numbers 2 and 3. 

The programme of the International Associa- 
tion provides the following with reference to 
night work of young persons: General prohibi- 
tion for young persons under eighteen years of 
age, absolute prohibition for all persons under 
fourteen; night rest of eleven hours which shall 
include the periods from 10 P. M. to 5 A. M. 
Provision is, of course, made for periods of 
transition from existing conditions to those the 
association would establish. The memorandum 
pointed out the following advantages of the 
prohibition of night work of persons under 
eighteen: An extension of the period of educa- 
tion; & reduction in the proportion of young 
persons and an increase in the employment of 
women and men; the exclusion of young persons 
from dangerous trades, and a consequent re- 
duction in the number of industrial accidents; 
improvement in the physical and intellectual 
efficiency of adult workers; a removal of the 
damage to the inclination to work and the 
mental and moral development of young persons 
due to long hours, With reference to transi- 
tional measures the memorandum held five years 
to be a sufficient time to raise the age limit 
from fourteen or fifteen to eighteen years. The 
exception of night work of young persons over 
sixteen in the glass industry was declared to 
be purely temporary. It was pointed out that 
for twelve years many Prussian glass works 
have employed no children, and in France for 
many years the work of children has been 
done by mechanical carriers. 

With reference to the maximum working day 
for women and young persons the programme 
calls for an.international agreement limiting 
such to ten hours, such limitation to be intro- 
duced by degrees. The memorandum, after re- 
citing the experiences of England, France, Ger- 
many, Netherlands, Switzerland, Austria, Rus- 
sia, and Italy, declared four years to be suffi- 
cient time to introduce & ten-hour day. This 
transition period was considered ample to pre- 
pare public opinion and to permit employers 
to make proper accommodations, as well as to 
enable administrative measures to be adopted. 

LABRADOR. A peninsula in the northeast- 
ern part of British America, attached partly to 
Newfoundland (q.v.) and partly to Canada. 

LABUAN. See Straits SETTLEMENTS. 

LACROSSE. The Crescent A. C. retained its 
supremacy in lacrosse in the United States, and 
made an excellent showing in contests with 
teams from Canada, the home of the game. 

The Crescents played a long schedule, their 

rincipal matches and results being: Crescent 
2 University of Pennsylvania 3; Crescent 10, 
New York L. C., 4; Crescent 2, Boston L. C. 0; 
Crescent 8, New York L. C. 4; Crescent 7, Car- 
lisle Indians 1; Crescent 4, Toronto University 
4; Crescent 4, St. Simon L. C. of Toronto 3; 
Crescent 9, Prescott L. C. of Toronto 9; Cres- 
cent 3, Montreal A. A. 4. 

The victors in the intercollegiate league were 
Harvard in the northern division, and Johns 
Hopkins in the southern division. These teams 
did not meet to decide the championship. 

LADD, HERBERT WARREN. An Amerloan pub- 
lic official, former governor of Rhode Island, 
died November 29, 1913. He was born in New 
Bedford, Mass., in 1843, and educated at the 
pupils schools of that city. During the Civil 

ar he acted as correspondent for the New 
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Bedford Mercury. He engaged in business at 
the close of the war, and established one of the 
largest dry goods houses in Providence, acquir- 
ing a large fortune. He gave an astronomical 
observatory to Brown University; and he was 
elected governor of Rhode Island in 1890; and 
again in 1891. 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. An institution 
for higher education founded at Easton, Pa., 
in 1832. The enrollment in 1913 was 582. The 
faculty numbered 59. There were no noteworthy 
changes in the faculty during the year and no 
notable benefactions were received. The pro- 
ductive funds of the university amount to 
about $625,000, and the annual income to about 
130,000. The library contains about 40,000 
volumes. The president is Rev. E. D. Warfield, 
LL.D. 

LA FONTAINE, HENRI. A Belgian public- 
ist, who received in 1913 the Nobel Peace Prize. 
He was born in Brussels in 1854. In 1878 he 
became secretary of a model technical school 
for girls, and in 1889 was appointed secretary 
of social and political studies. This prepared 
the way for the revision of the Belgian Electoral 
law in 1903. He joined the Socialist party in 
1891 and two years later founded La Justice. 
In 1894 he took part in founding Brussels 
University and was appointed Professor of In- 
ternational Law in that institution. From 1895 
he sat continuously in the Belgian Parliament, 
with only two years intermission. From his 
earliest manhood, he espoused the cause of inter- 
nationalism, and has been one of the world’s 
most active pacificators. He was a member of 
the Interparliamentary Union, and attended 
international congresses of arbitration and 
eace. In 1910, in codperation with Paul Otlet, 
be founded the Union of International Associa- 
tions. He was the author of several important 
works dealing with international peace and 
arbitration. See NOBEL PRIZES. 

LAKE MOHUNK CONFERENCE ON IN- 
TERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. See AR- 
BITRATION, INTERNATIONAL. 

LAMONT, Sr& JAMES. An English explorer, 
died July 29, 1913. Born in 1828, and educated 
at Rugby and at the Edinburgh Military Acad- 
emy, from 1846 to 1848 he served in the British 
army. In 1856 he made a voyage to Spitz- 
bergen. After returning from a second voyage 
to the same region, he entered Parliament, where 
he occupied the seat from 1865-68. In the latter 
year he abandoned his seat in Parliament and 
uilt a vessel designed to embody all require- 
ment for Arctic navigation. This vessel was 
launched in 1869, and in it he made several 
voyages to Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya. 

„ ELECTRIC. See ErEcTRIO LIGHTING. 

LANCE, Sm FREDERICK. A British major- 

neral, died January 13, 1913. He was born 
in 1837 and in 1856 was gazetted to the 65th 
Bengal Native Infantry.  Transferred in the 
following year to the 16th Punjab Infantry, he 
saw much service in the Indian Mutiny; and 
he took part in several campaigns in India and 
in the Afghan campaign of 1870-80. He retired 
from active service and in 1899 was appointed 
lieutenant-general. 

LAND POLICY, LIBERAL. See GREAT BRIT- 
AIN. 

LANDS, Pusto. During the fiscal year 
1913, the so-called “three-year homestead law” 
was in effect. This reduced from five to three 
years the residence period on a homestead taken 
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from the public domain, and otherwise improved 
conditions under which title of land is proven. 

The number of patents written during the 
year was 63,296, compared with 67,475 in the 
la year. The total area of public and 
ndian lands originally entered and allowed 
during the year was 15,867,222 acres, an in- 
crease of 1,292,533 acres compared with 1912. 
The area patented during the fiscal year was 
12,678,076 acres, an increase of 2,542,601 acres 
compared with the previous year. Of the above 
area 7,320,057 acres were patented under the 
homestead law. 

Progress in 1913 was made in the investiga- 
tion of lands of different character, and the 
circumstances under which they have been ac- 
quired. As a result of such investigations in oil 
lands in California, a number of suits were in- 
stituted during the year by the Department of 
Justice to recover lands patented as agricultural 
which in fact were oil lands in character. 

During the year fleld investigations were 
completed in connection with 1129 Alaska coal 
claims. Proceedings were taken in 99 of these 
coal claims, which brings the total up to 399 
on which hearings have "been ordered. 

In the year 1913, 12 national forests were 
enlarged and 27 reduced. At the end of the 
year there were 103 national forests embracing 
108,016,648 acres. The withdrawals for power- 
site purposes during the year numbered 89, 
embracing 152,136 acres, and 68,034 acres 
hitherto withdrawn were restored. In Decem- 
ber, more than 1,678,000 acres of withdrawn 
lands in the Western States were restored to 
entry, and about 50,000 acres were withdrawn, 
leaving a net decrease in outstanding with- 
drawals in the public land of the States of nearly 
1,630,000 acres. This action was based bn 
recommendations to the Secretary to the United 
States Geological Survey. The States most af- 
fected were Montana, in which 220,000 acres here- 
tofore included in phosphate lands were shown 
to be not phosphate bearing and were therefore 
restored to entry; North Dakota, in which the 
withdrawals of coal lands were reduced by over 
646,000 acres, and Washington and Wyoming, 
where there were reductions of nearly 500,000 
and 400,000 acres respectively in coal- land 
withdrawals. The principal ores withdrawn 
were in California and Wyoming. In Cali- 
fornia, public-water reserves aggregating 36,000 
acres were created, and in Wyoming more than 
12,000 acres were withdrawn for the same pur- 
pose. The net result of these transactions was 
to reduce the entire output withdrawn in the 
public land States from somewhat less than 
67,900,000 acres at the beginning of December, 
to a little less than 66,270,000 acres at the 
end of the month. This area withdrawn may 
be compared with approximately 88,000,000 
acres that have thus far been classified under 
the several mineral-land laws. During the 
month of December, somewhat less than 2,000,- 
000 acres were classified as non-irrigable, and 
by order of the Secretary of the Interior, were 
open to entry under the enlarged-homestead 
act. This makes a total of about 207,375,000 
acres of land that have been classified as 
non-irrigable since the passage of the act. The 
total area of lands that have been classified in 
the Western States up to the end of December, 
1913, aggregates nearly 295,700,000 acres. The 
Secretary of the Interior in his annual report 
for 1913 makes several recommendations for 
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legislation. These include the modification of 
the present form of appropriations for public 
service; an amendment of the act of June 2, 
1874, by which its protection will be extended 
to include desert-land, entrymen as well as 
homesteaders; and the consolidation of the 
Carey act, by which several acts and amend- 
ments may be brought together. In relation to 
Alaska, he recommends the enlargement of cer- 
tain privileges and modifications of the Home- 
stead law, the amendment of legislation regulat- 
ing a 60-foot roadway along the shores of 
navigable rivers, and the provision for the 
utilization of mineral or medicinal springs. 
WATER PowER Sites. , Walter L. Fisher, for- 
mer Secretary of the Interior, made a statement 
relative to water power conditions before the 
meeting of the American Forestry Association 
in January. This statement was widely com- 
mented upon. Mr. Fisher affirmed that water 
power on the public domain may be develo 
in one of two ways. “ We can,” he said, “ either 
turn over that water power to private develop- 
ment and ownership, absolutely untrammeled, 
unrestrained and unregulated, except as we can 
hereafter regulate it, like any private business, 
as it were, from the top; or we can dispose 
of it by a permit which, by the very terms 
of the statute, is revokable the moment after 
it is granted. Neither of these methods is 
E at the present time. Our natural 
resources have been tied up, which is a great 
disadvantage. This,” he said, “we cannot 
offset by employing fuel resources which are 
destroyed in the use, whereas the water power 
that we might harness and develop is per- 
petual and continual. Its use is the most living 
and vital example of conservation in every 
sense of the word." Mr. Fisher declared that 
the majority of the water power people believe 
that the time has come when the power interests 
should frankly recognize the public interests 
involved in their business. Those publie in- 
terests should impose upon private companies 
the payment of compensation to the Federal 
government. At first this payment should be 
nominal, but at the beginning of each successive 
ten-year period the Secretary of the Interior 
Should have the right to readjust such com- 
nsation, and there should be complete pub- 
ieity of records and regulations of rates and 
services as may be prescribed by the proper 
authorities, the grant being subject to revoca- 
tion on violation of its conditions. Such a 
contract has been entered into with the Great 
Falls Power Company of Montana, which con- 
trols the important power development of the 
Great Fails of Missouri in that State. The 
significance of this particular grant is twofold: 
(1) it marks the first step toward the electri- 
fication of a part of the transcontinertal rail- 
ways of the United States; (2) it is the latest 
example of making effective the regulations 
regarding large power interests for which those 
interested in conservation have long contended. 
LANDSCAPE GARDENING. During the 
year 1913 increased attention was given to the 
beautifying of publie parks and gardens and of 
private estates and plots in city suburbs. The 
prineipal works in progress at the close of the 
year included the Botanical Garden for Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., the development of South Philadel- 
phia, including League Island Park; public 
play grounds in Boston, Mass., and New Lon- 
don, Conn; a park system and civic centre for 
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Denver Col; parks and play grounds for Little 
Rock, Ark., and Schenectady, N. Y.; the Arroyo 
Seco Parkway, at Los Angeles, Cal, for which 
the land alone was to cost $1,100,000; parks in 
Buffalo, N. Y.; South Shore Park for Milwaukee, 
Wis.; and a park system for Gary, Ind. Many 
other small towns had plans of the same kind 
under consideration. The so-called garden 
suburb was a recent development near the larger 
cities, and of those which had been under- 
taken and were partly completed at the close of 
the year may be mentioned Forest Hills Gar- 
dens, N. Y., Torrance, an industrial town near 
Los Angeles, Cal., and Neponset Garden Village, 
& copartnership housing plan at Walpole, Mass. 

The main characteristic of landscape garden- 
ing during the year was the production of 
effeets with the minimum of artificial device 
of either design or planting, in public work 
as well as in the development and improve- 
ment of private estates, large and small. Land- 
scape gardeners produced their results by mak- 
ing permanent plantations showing distinctive 
characteristics and fitting American conditions; 
and while in specific instances it was necessary 
to introduce exotic plants and trees and to use 
Japanese or other foreign “ motifs,” the pre- 
vailing note in recent work was natural sim- 
plieity. In certain parts of the United States, 
for instance, the use of the native cedars, 
spruces, and other evergreens indigenous to the 
locality became very usual in making land- . 
scape effects, replacing foreign shrubs, or plants 
set in stiff conventional designs. More dis- 
criminating taste in the use of fountains, 
sun dials, pergolas, and the like. was shown by 
adapting them more strictly to the locality, 
the surrounding scenery, and the architectural 
style of the nearby buildings. 

THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF LANDSCAPE ARCH- 
ITECTS, which was formed in 1899, held ita 
regular annual meeting in Chicago in May, 1913. 
The officers of the society in 1913 were: Execu- 
tive committee, Warren H. Manning, president; 
James Sturgis Pray, vice-president; Alling S. 
DeForest, secretary; Henry V. Hubbard, treas- 
urer. 

THe Boston Soctery or LANDSCAPE ARCHI- 
TECTS was organized in May, 1913, in that city 
with a membership limited to those practicing 
their profession in the New England States. 

EpvcATION. In addition to courses of study 
in this subject open to women at Cornell, there 
was at Groton, Mass., the Lowthorpe School 
of Landscape Architecture, Gardening, and 
Horticulture for women, which has been in 
operation since 1901, and had graduates practic- 
ing in several States, including Massechusetts, 
Rhode Island, Pennsylvania and California. 
The school offered a complete two years’ course, 
comprising planting, designing, horticulture, 
green house work, object lessons in agriculture, 
architectural drawing, topographical maps, and 
surveying and engineering. In addition to this, 
students had free use at all times of the Arnold 
Arboretum of Harvard University at Cambridge, 
and could work there under the tuition of 
Professor Sargent. The school itself had a 
tract of 17 acres of land, meadow and pasture, 
in addition to a fruit orchard and flower and 
vegetable gardens where the students received 
practical instruction. 

LANE, FRANKLIN KNIGHT. An American 
public official and Secretary of the Interior in 
the cabinet cf President Wilson. He was born 
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in Prince Edward Island in 1864 and graduated 
from the University of California in 1886. In 
1889 he began the practice of law in San Fran- 
cisco, and from 1897-1902 was corporation coun- 
sel for that city. It the latter year he was a 
candidate for governor of the State, and in 
1903 he received the votes of the Democratic 
members of the California legislature for United 
States senator. Appointed in 1905 a member 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, he 
served as its chairman until his selection as 
Secretary of the Interior by President Wilson. 

LANE, HABBY. United States senator 
(Democrat) from Oregon. He was born in 
Corvallis, Benton County, Ore., in 1855, and was 
educated in the public schools. He received his 
degree in medicine in 1876, and from 1887 to 
1891 was superintendent of the Oregon State 
Insane Asylum. He was mayor of Portland 
from 1905 to 1909; received the Democratic 
nomination for senator in the primary election 
held November, 1912, and was elected by the 
legislature in 1913. His term of office expires 
March 3, 1919. 

LANGUAGE, INTERNATIONAL. The ninth 
convention of  Esperantists, 5 the 
twenty-sixth anniversary of the birth of Esper- 
anto, took place in Berne, Switzerland, from 
August 24 to August 31. About 1100 delegates 
from 33 different nationalities were present. 
Plans were cffered for a system of international 

ropaganda to supplement the work which had 
Ditherto been done exclusively by national 
organizations. A new feature of the convention 
was an oratorical contest in Esperanto in which 
the first prize was won by M. Pichon of Paris, 
and the second by M. Mahn, of Breslau. The 
next congress will take place in Paris, in 1914. 
There are no really new developments in the 
feud between Esperantists and Idists or other 
advocates of artificial language systems. The 
attack made upon the claims of all international 
languages by Professor Danzat of Paris, in his 
Défense de la langue francaise, should, how- 
ever, be mentioned. 

LAOS. The French territory of Laos, a di- 
vision of French Indo-China (q.v.), contains 
only about a third of the country known as 
the Laotian Principalities; and is in the most 
barren and sparsely peopled portion. Moun- 
tain masses covered with impassable forests 
occupy the northern regions; in the south, 
between long chains of hills, are fertile plains 
more or less undulating. Cardamoms, rice, 
benzoin, wax, rubber, resins, etc., are exported. 
The trade is included with that of French Indo- 
China. The capital is Vientiane. The local 
budget for 1912 balanced at 898,729 piasters. 
The kingdom of Luang-prabang is the most con- 
siderable native agglomeration; other princi- 
palities or provinces have native chiefs. The 
French resident in 1913 was Bourcier Saint- 
Chaffray. 

LARKIN, James. See Great Britain, His- 
tory; SOCIALISM; and STRIKES. 

LARRABEE, WILLIAM HENRY. An Ameri- 
can editor and writer on scientific subjects, 
died May 13, 1913. He was born in Alfred, 
Maine, in 1829; graduated from Depauw Uni- 
versity in 1845; and was admitted to the bar. 
From 1862-65 he was assistant editor of the 
Methodist in New York City, and from 1865-70 
associate editor of the Brooklyn Daily Union. 
He contributed to several reviews and eneyclo- 
pædias of scientific and religious subjects. His 
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published writings include How the World 
was Made and Earthquakes and Volcanoes 
in the Library of the Great World; Education 
through the Agency of Religious Organizations; 
and many articles and reviews and transla- 
tions in various publications. 

LATHBURY, Y ARTEMISIA. An Ameri- 
can author and hymn writer, died October 21, 
1913. She was born in Manchester, N. Y. in 
1841, for several years taught art, and then 
engaged in editorial work. From 1874 until 
the time of her death she was occupied with 
general literature and illustration. Best known 
as the author of Chautauqua Songs and Hymns 
in Church Collections, she also wrote, and 
illustrated: Out of Darkness into Light (1880) ; 
Seven Little Maids (1882); Twelve Times One 
(1885) ; Story of the Bible (1898), etc. 

LAW, Bonar. See Great BRITAIN, Home 
Rule Bill, and War or Conference. 

LAW LIBRARIES, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF. See LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN. 

LAWN TENNIS. Davis Cup MATCHES. 
The capture of the Davis International Chal- 
lenge Cup by an American team was the most 
important happening in the tennis world in 
1913. This cup, which is emblematic of the 
world’s championship, had been wandering 
about Australasia and Great Britain since 1903 
despite the efforts of the United States players 
to regain possession of it. That the Americans 
finally achieved success was due to the won- 
derful playing of Maurice E. McLoughlin of 
California. Eight countries—the Uni States, 
Germany, France, Great Britain, Canada, 
Australasia, Belgium, and South Africa—took 
part in the international matches. 

A pee round contested by Germany 
and France at Wiesbaden, Germany, resulted 
in a victory for the Germans, who won four 
matches and lost one. The German team com- 
prised Oscar Kreuzer, F. W. Rahe, and Her- 
man Klein-Schroth. The French players were 
Andie H. Gobert, Max Decugis, and M. Gerrnot. 
While the Wiesbaden matches were taking place, 
the United States and Australasia were bat- 
tling in another preliminary round on the courts 
of the West Side Tennis Club, New York City. 
The United States team, made up of M. E. 
McLoughlin, R. Norris Williams, and Harold 
H. Hackett, defeated the Australasian players— 
Stanley N. Doust, A. B. Jones, and Horace Rice 
—by four matches one. A third preliminary 
round was fought on the courts of the 
Queens Club, London, with the Canadian 
and South African teams as contestants. The 
Canadians were Robert B. Powell and Bernard 
P. Schwengers, who defeated the South Afri- 
cans, R. F. LeSueur and V. R. Gauntlett, three 
matches to one. The next step in the inter- 
national struggle was the semi-final round on 
the courts at Nottingham, England, between 
the United States and Germany. The United 
States players defeated the German team which 
had been strengthened by the addition of Otto 
Froitzeim five straight matches. In another 
semi-final round at Folkestone, England, the 
Canadians defeated the  Belgians—Chevalier 
Paul de Borman, A. G. Watson, and W. H. 
DeVivier—five straight matches. In the final 
round at Wimbledon, England, the United 
States defeated the Canadians by winning the 
three matches played and by so doing became 
ihe challenging aggregation. 

The British tennis experts were confident 
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their country’s players would retain possession port, R. L, and successfully defended his title 
of the cup. They counted on C. P. Dixon and Williams in 


H. Roper Barrett to win the doubles and J. 
C. Parke to capture one of the singles events. 
McLoughlin, however, upset their hopes by a 
wonderful rally when the English were within 
one stroke of victory. 

. A summary of the various rounds in the 
international matches follows: 

Davis Cup preliminary round, at West Side 
Club, New York City: Singles—Maurice E. 
McLoughlin, United States, defeated Horace 
Rice, Australasia, 6—1, 6—3, 6—3; R. Norris 
Williams, United States, defeated Stanley N. 
Doust, Australasia, 6—4, 6—4, 1—6, 7—5. 
Doubles—Stanley N. Doust and A. B. Jones, 
Australasia, defeated Harold H. Hackett 
and Maurice E. McLoughlin, United States, 
6—2, 2—6, 7—5, 2—6, 9—7. Singles—Maurice 
E. McLoughlin, United States, defeated Stanley 
N. Doust, Australasia, 6—4, 6—4, 6—2; R. Nor- 
ris Williams, United States, defeated Horace 
Rice, Australasia, 1—6, 4—6, 6—1, 9—7, 6—2. 

Preliminary round, at Wiesbaden, Germany: 
Singles—O. Kreuzer, Germany, defeated Andre 
H. Gobert, France, 1—6, 6—4, 6—2, 6—3; Max 
Decugis, France, defeated F. W. Rahe, Ger- 
many, 2—6, 6—4, 2—6, 8—6, 7—5. Doubles— 
H. Kleinschroth and F. W. Rahe, Germany, 
defeated Max Decugis and M. Germot, France, 
7—5, 6—4, 4—6, 9—7. Singles—O. Kreuzer, 
Germany, defeated Max Decugis, France, retired; 
F. W. Rahe, Germany, defeated Andre H. Go- 
bert, France, 6—1, 6—1, 6—1. 

Preliminary round, at Queen’s Club, London: 
Singles—Robert B. Powell, Canada, defeated 
R. F. La Sueur, South Africa, 6—3, 4—6, 3—6, 
7—5; V. R. Gauntlett, South Africa, defeated 
Barnard P. Schwengers, Canada, 11—9, 6—3, 
6—0. Doubles—Robert B. Powell and Bernard 
P. Schwengers, Canada, defeated V. R. Gaunt- 
lett and R, F. Le Sueur, South Africa, 7—6, 
6—3, 3—6, 6—3. Singles—Bernard P. Schwen- 


gers, Canada, defeated R. F. Le Sueur, South 


Africa, 6—3, 6—2, 6—3; other match not 
played. 

Semi-final, at Nottingham, England: Singles— 
—R. Norris Williams, United States, defeated 
Oscar Kreuzer, Germany, 6—4, 6—2, 4—6, 6—1; 
Maurice E. McLoughlin, United States, defeated 
Otto Froitzheim, Germany, 5—7, 2—6, 6—4, 
6—2, 6—2. Doubles—Harold H. Hackett and 
Maurice E. McLoughlin, United States, de- 
feated Herman Kleinschroth and Frederich 
Wilhelm Rahe, Germany, 6—4, 2—6, 6—3, 8—6. 
Singles—R. Norris Williams, United States, de- 
feated Otto Froitzheim, Germany, 5—7, 6—1, 
6—3, 6—1; Wallace F. Johnson, United States, 
defeated Oscar Kreuzer, Germany, 7—5, 6—4, 
5—7, 6—4. 

Semi-final, at Folkestone, England: Singles— 
Robert B. Powell, Canada, defeated Chevalier 
Paul de Borman, Belgium, 6—2, 6—1, 6—1; 
Bernard P. Schwengers, Canada, defeated A. G. 
Watson, Belgium, 6—4, 6—1, 6—0. Doubles 
Robert B. Powell and Bernard P. Schwengers, 
Canada, defeated A. G. Watson and W. H. du 
Vivier, Belgium, 6—2, 6—2, 6—2.  Singles— 
Bernard P. Schwengers, Canada, defeated Che- 
valier Paul de Borman, Belgium, 4—6, 6—4, 
6—2, 6—2; Robert B. Powell Canada, defeated 
A. G, Watson, Belgium, by default. 

All Comers’ Championship. Upon Ne- 
Loughlin’s return to the United States he en- 
tered the all comers’ championships at New- 


as single champion by defeatin 
the final round. McLoughlin and T. C. Bundy 
retained the doubles title, winning their matches 
with J. R. Strachan and Clarence J. Griffin, 
both of California. The Pacific Coast pro- 
duced another great player during the year in 
the person of William M. Johnston, 17 years 
old, who won the Longwood singles and the 
New York State championship. Watson M. 
Washburn, a Harvard player, captured the 
metropolitan championship while J. R. Strachan 
won the national clay court title. Miss Mary 
Browne of California retained the women's 
championship and with Mrs. R. H. Williams of 
Chicago won the doubles event. Miss Browne 
and W. T. Tilden were victors in the mixed 
doubles match. 

A summary of the principal tournaments in 
the United States, Canada, and Europe follows: 

All Comers’ National Championship, at New- 
port, R. I.: Men's singles, final and champion- 
ship round—Maurice E. McLoughlin defeated 
R. Norris Williams, 6—4, 5—7, 6—3, 6—1; men’s 
doubles, challenge  round—Maurice E. Mc- 
Loughlin and Thomas C. Bundy, holders, de- 
feated John R. Strachan and Clarence J. 
Griffin, challengers, 6—4, 7—5, 6—1. 

Women’s National Championship, at Phila- 
delphia: Singles challenge round—Miss Mary 
Browne, holder, defeated Miss Dorothy Green, 
challenger, 6—2, 7—5; doubles, final round— 
Miss Mary Browne and Mrs. R. H. Williams 
defeated Miss Edna Wildey and Miss Dorothy 
Green, 12—10, 2—6, 6—3; mixed doubles— 
Miss Mary Browne and W. T. Tilden defeated 
ds Dorothy Green and C. S. Rogers, 7—5, 
—5. ; 
Clay Court Championship, at 
Men's singles, final round—John R. 
Strachan defeated Walter Merrill Hall, 6—0, 
6—4, 4—6, 6—4; doubles, final round—John R. 
Strachan and Clarence J. Griffin defeated Wal- 
ter Merril Hall and Fred H. Harris, by default. 

Men’s National Indoor Championship, at 
New York City: Singles, final round—Gustave 
F. Touchard defeated George C. Shafer, 6—4, 
3—6, 6—3, 6—4; doubles, final round—Wylie 
C. Grant and George C. Shafer defeated Gustave 
F. Touchard and W. B. Cragin, jr., 6—2, 6—2, 
6—4 


Women’s National Indoor Championship at 
New York City: Singles, final round—Miss 
Marie Wagner defeated Mrs. Charles N. Beard 
6—1, 6—1; doubles, final round—Miss Wagner 
and Mrs. Kuthoff defeated Miss Fannie Fish 
and Miss Alice Fish, 10—8, 6—2. 

Pacific Coast Championship, at Delmonte, 
Cal.: Men’s singles, final round—William M. 
Johnston defeated John R. Strachan, 6—1, 6—1, 
3—6, 4—6, 6—4; men’s doubles, final round— 
William M. Johnston and Elia Fottrell defeated 
John R. Strachan and Clarence J. Griffin, 10—8, 
6—0, 2—6, 6—3; women’s singles, final round 
—Miss Van Vliet defeated Mrs. Nicholas, 6—2, 
6—1; women's doubles, final round—Miss 
Meyers and Miss Van Vliet defeated Miss 
Cully and Miss Herron, 6—1, 6—2. 

Meadow Club Cup Tournament, at Routh- 
ampton, N. Y.: Men’s singles, final round— 
William J. Clothier defeated Gustave E. Touch- 
ard, 6—2, 6—1, 6—3; men’s doubles, final round 
—J. S. Strachan and Clarence J. Griffin de- 
feated William A. Larned and William J. Cloth- 
ier, 3—6, 6—4, 2—6, 6—3, 6—2. 
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Siwanoy Open Tournament, at Mount Vernon, 

. Y.: Men's singles, fina] round—G. A. L. 
Dionne defeated H. Fraser Campbell, 6—2, 6—0, 
6—4; men’s doubles, final round—M. I. L. 
Galvao and A. Jolliffe defeated E. F. Leo and 
A. J. Ostendorf, 6—4, 6—3, 4—6, 8—6; women's 
singles, final round—Miss Marie Wagner de- 
feated Miss Margaret Grove, 6—2, 6—4; 
women’s doubles, final round—Miss Marie Wag- 
ner and Miss Fish defeated Mrs. C. N. Beard 
and Miss Handy, 9—7, 6—3. 

Lake George Championship, at Hotel Saga- 
more: Men’s singles, final and championship 
round—C. L. Johnston, Jr. defeated C. E. 
Bacon, 4—-6, 6—2, 6—3, 9—7; men's doubles, 
‘final and championship round—C. L. Johnston, 
Jr., and F. H. Gates defeated R. W. Bacon and 
C. E. Bacon, 11—9, 6—3; women's singles, 
final and championship round—Miss Helen 
iit fide defeated Mrs. E. P. Townsend, 6—2, 
9— 


National Intercollegiate Championship, at 
Haverford, Pa.: Singles, final round -R. Norris 
Williams, Harvard, defeated Watson M. Wash- 
burn, Harvard, 6—4, 3—6, 6—4, 6—1; doubles, 
final round—Washburn and J J. Armstrong, 
Harvard, defeated Williams and E. H. Whitney, 
Harvard, 4—6, 4—6, 7—5, 8—6, 6—2. i 

English Championship, at Wimbledon, Lon- 
don: Men’s singles, final round—Maurice E. 
McLoughlin defeated S. N. Doust, 6—4, 6—4, 
7—5; challenge round—Anthony F. Wilding, 
holder, defeated Maurice E. McLoughlin, chal- 
lenger, 8—6, 6—3, 10—8; men’s doubles, final 
round—F. W. Rahe and H. Kleinschroth de- 
feated A. E. Beamish and J. C. Parke, 6—3, 
6—2, 6—4; challenge round—C. P. Dixon and 
H. Roper Barrett, holders, defeated F. W. Rahe 
and H. Kleinschroth, challengers, 6—2, 6—4, 
4—6, 6—2; women’s singles, challenge round— 
Mrs. Lambert Chambers, challenger, defeated 
Mrs Larcombe, holder, by default; women’s 
doubles, final round—Mrs. McNair and Miss 
Boothby defeated Mrs. Sterry and Mrs. Lambert 
Chambers, 4—6, 2—4, default. 

Canadian International Championship, at 
Niagara-on-the-Lake: Men’s singles, final and 
championship round—Clarence J. Griffin de- 
feated E. H. Whitney, 9—7, 1—6, 6—2, 9—7; 
men’s doubles, final and championship round— 
Clarence J. Griffin and William M. Johnston 
defeated R. C. Seaver and E. H. Whitney, 6—2, 
6—3, 6—3; mixed doubles, final round—Miss 
Mary Browne and William M. Johnston de- 
feated Mrs. Robert H. Williams and Clarence 
J. Griffin, 4—6, 6—3, 6—4; women’s singles, 
final round—Mrs. Robert H. Williams defeated 
Miss Mary Browne, 8—6, 3—6, 6—4. 

Hard Court Championship of the World, at 
St. Cloud, France: Anthony F. Wilding de- 
feated Andre H. Gobert, 6—3, 6—3, 1—6, 6—4; 
men’s doubles, final round—H. Kleinschroth 
and Baron von Bissing defeated Otto Froitz- 
heim and Anthony F. Wilding, 7—5, 0—6, 6—3, 
8—6; women’s singles, final round—Miss M. 
Rieck defeated Miss M. Broquedis, 6—3, 4—6, 
6—4; mixed doubles, final round—Miss E. Ryan 
and Max Decugis defeated Mrs Golding and 
Anthony F. Wilding by default. See RACQUETS. 

LAW SCHOOLS. See UNIVERSITIES AND 
COLLEGES. 

LEACH, Sm EpwABD PEMBERTON. An 
English soldier, died April 25, 1913. He was 
born in Londonderry, Ireland, in 1847. In 
1886 he entered the Royal Engineers. He 
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served in the Looshai expedition in 1871-72, in 
the Afghan War in 1879-80, in the Sudan in 
1885, and was subsequently promoted to be 
colonel and commanded the troops at Korosko 
and the British brigade at Assuan. In 1897 
he was made major-general, from 1900-5 was 
commander at Belfast, and shortly after that 
he became commander-in-chief in Scotland, a 
position which he held for four years. 

LEAD. The production of lead in the United 
Stetes from domestic ores in 1912 was 415,395 
short tons, valued at $37,385,550, a gain of 
9532 tons in quantity, and $875,880 in value over 
1911. The lead-smelting industry in 1912 did 
not fully share the general prosperity of the 
metal industries. Though the price of lead in 
London rose to the highest point in thirty years, 
and averaged nearly a cent a pound higher than 
in 1911, the average New York price was the 
same as in the preceding year. As a result, the 
total production of primary refined lead slightly 
decreased, although the domestic production 
more than held its own. The chief producer 
among the States in 1912 was Missouri. In that 
State were mined 162,610 short tons, compared 
with 182,203 short tons in 1911. Idaho ranks 
second with 126,670 short tons in 1912, com- 
pared with 117,335 in 1911. Next in order of 
rank are Utah and Colorado, which produced 
respectively about 60,000 and 37,000 short tons 
in 1912. No other State produced over 6000 
tons in 1912. 

The production of lead in the United States 
in 1913 is given by the Engineering and Mining 
Journal as 433,476 tons. Of this, desilverized 
lead comprised 261,216 tons; antimonial lead, 
16,345; lead from S. E. Missouri, 133,203; lead 
from S. W. Missouri, 22,319. The lead from 
foreign countries in 1913 amounted to 57,074 
tons. The world's production of lead, accord- 
ing to the same authority, was, in 1912, 1,189,- 
100 metric tons, of which there was produced in 
Europe 542,000 metric tons; in Mexico, 120,000; 
and in Canada, 16,300. The largest production 
in Europe came from Spain, 187,700; from Ger- 
many, 165,000; from France, 33,000; from 
Great Britain, 29,000; from Belgium, 57,000. 
Other countries producing lead in considerable 
quantities are Austria-Hungary, Greece, and 
Turkey. Australia contributed also a large 
amount in 1912—107,400 tons. For notes on 
the metallurgy of lead, see METALLURGY. 

LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSION- 
ERS. See LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN. 

LEAKE, JOSEPH BLOOMINGDALE. An Ameri- 
can soldier and lawyer, died June 2, 1913. He 
was born in Deerfield, N. J., in 1828. When he 
was eight years of age his parents moved to 
Cincinnati. He graduated from Miami Univer- 
sity in 1848, was admitted to the bar in 1850, 
went into politics, and in 1861 was a member 
of the Iowa House of Representatives. In the 
following year he was elected United States 
senator, but resigned to become captain of the 
20th Iowa Volunteers. He became lieutenant- 
colonel and in 1865 was made colonel and brig- 
ad ier- general. At the close of the war he was 
again elected United States senator. He held 
several important offices in Iowa until 1871, 
when he removed to Chicago. In 1879 he was 
made United States attorney for the Northern 
District of Illinois and served five years. In 
1887 he was appointed a member of the Chicago 
board of education. : 

LEATHER. The leather industry during 


LEATHER 


the year 1913 continued to reflect a condition 
that had been developing for several years. 
A shortage of cattle all over the world naturally 
led to a scarcity of hides and leather products 
so that prices were forced higher and for the 
greater part of the year leather was in active 
demand. This was not so marked in the first 
art of the year, but the demand developed 
ater, and at the end of the year a shortage 
of 250,000 country hides, and over 100.000 calf 
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viously. The increased cost of hides naturally 
led to increased prices for leather and was 
reflected in the boot and shoe (q.v.) and other 
industries. The margin of profit in tanning 
was fairly close during the year, and with 
a growing demand for hides in the United 
States, it was thought that this would be in- 
creased so as to afford greater profit to the 
tanners. In Europe the demand for hides, 
which had been active for much of the year, 


and ep hides, was claimed, a condition that began to slacken towards the end as there were 
never had threatened until a few years pre- large imports from South America and Asia. 
AvERAGE PRICES OF HIDES IN THE UNITED STATES 
PACKER  HIDES 
Heavy Heavy Light Colo- Heavy Light 
native Texas Texas rado native native Branded Native Branded Aver. 
steers Butts steers steers steers cows cows cows bulls bulls price 
1913... . 818.38 $17.42 $18.06 $17.72 $17.26 $17.28 $17.27 $17.19 $14.82 $13.80 $16.92 
1912...... 17.69 16.17 16.58 16.14 15.88 13.87 18.50 12.56 12.11 10.50 13.318 
1911...... 14.81 13.50 14.32 13.54 13.47 16.40 16.80 15.71 14.07 12.08 15.697 
1910...... 15.29 18.71 14.88 13.77 18.42 13.79 18.04 12.40 11.96 12.04 11.931 
1905 2 2 2 2 „ „ esso @eee 2 „ 0 2 „ o 2 0 2 „ 0 eooo 2 2 0 2 2 „ 2» ecce 12.847 
1900 2 2 2 2 660 eee eeee eccc ecc „ 0 2 IZ] eee 10.614 
1896 I eseo eeoe 2 2 „ eecc [EN oe ee 0 6.980 
—— . ... ͤ— ñW—ũꝗGſ5ꝛ4ꝗ— —-.— — . —— eee 
COUNTRY HIDES 
No.1 Country No.1 
heavy packer heavy Country No.1 No. 1 No. 2 Bulls No. 1 No. 1 Aver. 
teers brd. flat cows brd. flat buffs extremes buffs flats calfskins kips price 
1913...... $15.39 $14.43 $15.00 $18.54 $15.05 $15.60 $14.81 $12.78 717.18 $16.74 $14.997 
1912...... 14.25 18.12 14.06 12.33 14.05 14.91 13.02 11.22 18.60 16.01 14.157 
1911...... 12.24 10.72 11.82 10.02 11.82 12.80 10.79 10.01 16.34 13.23 11.979 
1910...... 12.16 10.20 11.26 9.49 11.18 11.61 10.02 9.86 16.02 12.08 11.373 
1905 ecc eee eree eeee 600o [EN A 2 0 0 eese oeoo eevee 2 2 2 „ 11.897 
1900 LIO „% „ 6 J sees LN NE [E I 2 0 eooo eeseee .ve€99 @eeees #eee 9.409 
1896...... ibd Dus EM 6.996 


The total cattle slaughtered in the great markets of the United States was as follows: 
LIVESTOCK SLAUGHTERED AT PRINCIPAL POINTS ron YEARS 1913-1912 


e Calves Sheep Hogs 
1918 1912 1918 1912 1918 1912 1913 1912 

Chicago ............ 1,530,625 1,681,186 856,921 482,982 ` 4,458,106 4,880,878 5.898.292 5.608.315 
Kansas City ....... 1,129,199 1,060,262 106,256 152,397 1,600,998 11,651 „295.497 2.423.742 
Omaha ........... 12,040 577,188 sans 5 „598.023 1,572,177 2. 161.771 2.479.370 
St. Louis ® ......... ,880 884,487 eee ee 879,868 933.924 1.665.663 1.850.984 
St. Joseph ......... 267,871 297,877 23,084 83,986 2,868 561,089 797,267 1.892.601 
Sioux City ......... 140,020 154,293 17,899 24.334 197.717 171,516 1.080.420 1,175,496 
St. Paul ............ 117,128 123,118 2,971 107,443 189.367 197,340 36,944 755.5 
Wichita * ........... 1.24 70,473 E 11.155 20,631 439,819 298,119 
Indianapolis ........ 157,899 175,097 88,781 45,761 65,176 80,388 1.331.816 1,109,708 
Oklahoma City ..... 181,267 180,903 20,2 17,046 8,847 9,161 22,1 10,280 
Fort Worth ........ 415,829 856,967 141,899 179,399 242,212 188,281 848,720 839,307 

Totals ....... 6,275,006 6,561,751 792,990 1,043,297 9,879,332 10,227,031 18,273,850 18,053,449 

Decrease eensee 6,7 250,307 847,699 

Increase ...... 219,901 


* Omaha, St. Louis, and Wichita count calves for cattle. 


LEES, James Camrron A Scotch clergy- 
man, died June 28, 1913. He was born in Lon- 
don in 1834, and was educated at Glasgow and 
Aberdeen Universities. At the age of twenty- 
one, he was licensed to preach, and in 1856 was 
presented with a parish in Rosshire. After a 
few years in this parish, he was transferred to 
the more important charge of Paisley Abbey. 
During his ministry at Paisley, he became very 
popular as a preacher. In 1877 he was called 
to the most important pastorate in the church 
of Scotland, that of St. Giles Cathedral, Edin- 
burgh. He retired from the ministry in 1909. 
From 1881 to 1901 he was chaplain-in-ordinary 
to Queen Victoria, and from the latter date till 
his death to the king. His published writings 
include History of the Abbey of Paisley (1878) ; 
History of St. Giles, Edinburgh (1889); Life 
and Conduct (1893); and a History of ‘the 
County of Inverness (1897). 

LEEWARD ISLANDS. The most northerly 
group of the Lesser Antilles, certain istands of 


which unite to form a British colony, as de- 
‘tailed below (population, census of 1911): 


q. 0 aptital 
Antigua ........ 170 1-4 32,265 St. John 
Montserrat ..... 82 1-2 12,196 Plymouth 
St. Kitts & Nevis 150 1-3 43.303 Basseterre 
Dominica ....... 804 2-8 83,863 Roseau 
Virgin Islands... 58 5,562 Road Town 
Tatal ......... 716 126.318 St. John 


With Antiqua are included Barbuda (popu- 
lation 871) and Redonda (population 120), 
having a total of 6216 square miles. With St. 
Kitts {population 26,283) and Nevis (popula- 
tion 12,945) is included Anguilla (population 
4075); area, 35 square miles. St. John is the 
colonial capital (7910 inhabitants). 

Lenominational education is the rule, except 
n Dominica; there were (in 1911-12) 121 aided 
and government schools, with a total at- 
tendance of 12,237. The climate is reasonably 
healthful; mean temperature, about 80°. There 
are no railways and no internal telegrapha; 
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cables connect the islands with other islands 
and with Europe and North America. Sugar, 
long the staple product, is in some of the 
islands being replaced by cotton, etc. Compara- 
tive trade and finance statistics are given in 
the table below, revenue and expenditure be- 
ing exclusive of government grants: 


1908-9 1909-10 1910-11 1911-12 
Imports ...... £567,598 £485,398 £567,817 £713,414 
Exports ..... 36,312 41,728 658,165 566,754 
Revenue .... 154,333 149,670 164,375 174.818 
Expenditure.. 146,216 149,906 159,263 158,924 


For detailed accounts of the five presidencies, 
see separate articles. The governor for the 
colony in 1913 was Sir H. Hesketh-Bell (ap- 
pointed 1912). 

LEGGE, AvucusTUS. A Church of England 
bishop, died March 15, 1913. Born in 1839, 
sixth son of the Earl of Dartmouth, he was 
educated at Eton College and Christ Church, 
Oxford, and in 1864 was ordained to the 
Church of England ministry. After serving as 
curate in several country parishes he re- 
moved in 1866 to London and in the follow- 
ing year was made rector of the parish of St. 
Bartholomew. Here he remained for twelve 
years, and then became chaplain to the Bishop 
of Rochester, and was made honorary canon in 
Rochester Cathedral. He was appointed vicar 
of Lewisham in 1879, and in 1891 was made 
by Lord Salisbury, Bishop of Litchfield. 
He was twice president of the Church Con- 

ress. 

LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES—1913. The principal laws passed 
by Congress in 1913 are noted in the article 
CoweRESS. The following is a résumé of the 
more important laws passed by the State legis- 
latures in 1913. Where the legislation is 
treated more fully under other articles, it is 80 
indicated. f 

In the article ELECTORAL REFORM, will be 
found a summary of the many important 
measures passed by State legislatures in 1918 
affecting this subject. These include laws re- 
lating to the initiative and referenduum, the 
recall, primary election laws, corrupt practices 
act, and laws against lobbying. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE. Constitutional amend- 
ments providing for woman suffrage were 
adopted at the November election of 1912 by 
Arizona, Kansas, and Oregon, making a total 
of nine States in which women are now 
granted the right of suffrage. The legislatures 
of these States in 1913, passed measures 
making these amendments effective. Proposed 
constitutional amendments providing for woman 
suffrage were submitted to the vote of the peo- 
ple by the legislature of 1913, by Iowa, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, North Dakota, and Pennsylvania. 
The Illinois legislature passed an act giving 
women the right to vote for presidential elec- 
tors, university trustees and various county, 
township, and municipal officers. (See ILLINOIS; 
Woman SUFFBAGE.) 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. Laws providing 
for a commission form of government for 
municipalities were enacted in Arkansas, Idaho, 
Kansas, New Mexico, Ohio, and Texas. These 
were either in the way of original legislation 
or by extending or supplementing existing 
laws. (See MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT.) 

PuBLIC UTILITIES. Laws providing for the 
regulation of public utilities by commissions 
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established for that purpose, became effective 
in 1913 in Colorado, District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Mon- 
tana, Missouri, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
and West Virginia. In New Hampshire the 
powers of the exis ing public service commis- 
sions were extended to the regulation of rail- 
road rates. Legislation on this subject was in- 
troduced in a number of States, but failed of 
enactment. At its regular session the legisla- 
ture of Minnesota passed a law providing for 
a commission to investigate the subject. 

RAILROAD LEGISLATION. For notes on leg- 
islation on this subject, see the article RAIL- 
WAYS, 

LaBoR LEGISLATION. Legislation on this 
subject, which includes laws for employers’ 
liability or workmen’s compensation laws, laws 
regulating the hours of labor for women and 
minors, uniform child labor laws, eight-hour 
laws for public works, laws providing for one 
day’s rest out of seven, measures providing for 
minimum wage laws relating to injunctions and 
labor disputes and to the arbitration of labor 
disputes, will be found treated fully in the arti- 
cle LABOR LEGISLATION. See also the articles 
entitled CHILD LABOR, FACTORY INVESTIGATION 
CoMMISSION, MINIMUM WAdE, and WoORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION. 

Pusrio HEALTH AND Moras. In California, 
Minnesota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Washington, 
and Wisconsin, the legislatures enacted laws 
providing for the abatement of disorderly 

ouses. These were in the main, patterned 
after the Iowa law on the subject. 

Statutes relating to white slavery were en- 
acted in Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, New 
Mexico, and Idaho, patterned generally after 
the Mann act. The legislatures of Ohio and 
Pennsylvania created State boards of censor- 
ship for motion pictures. The legislatures of 
Indiana, Kansas, and Minnesota provided 
tuberculosis hospitals, and those of California, 
New Hampshire, Oregon, Porto Rico, Texas, 
and Washington passed laws of various sorts 
aimed at the suppression of tuberculosis. Lawa 
pressing restrictions upon tenement houses 
were passed in California, Indiana, Massa- 
ehusetts, and New York. In New York, the 
existing laws relating to employments which 
may be carried on in tenement houses, were ex- 
tended and supplemented. Laws dealing with 
pure food in some phase were passed in 
Arizona, California, Minnesota, Massachusetts, 
Nevada, and Pennsylvania. 

Laws providing for the sterilization of 
criminals, degenerates, defectives, etc., were 
passed by the legislatures of North Dakota and 
Oregon. The legislatures of North Dakota and 
Oregon passed laws requiring a presentation of 
a physician’s certificate of health, as a prere- 
quisite for obtaining a license to marry. The 
legislature of Massachusetts enacted a uniform 
marriage law. (For laws relating to mothers’ 
pensions, see MOTHERS’ PENSIONS; for those 
relating to prison reform, see PENOLOGY; for 
legislation affecting the sale of liquor, see 
Liquor REGULATION; and for measures relating 
to juvenile courts, see the article JUVENILE 
COURTS.) 

EpucaTion. The legislatures of Indiana, 
New York, and Pennsylvania passed laws pro- 
viding for vocational training in public schools. 
In New Hampshire and New York, provision 
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was made for the medical inspection of puris blue sky act, which applies only to the stock 
in publie schools, and in Massachusetts, North or securities of an insurance corporation or 


Dakota, Vermont, and Washington, teachers’ 
insurance for retirement funds was provided. 

MISCELLANEOUS LEGISLATION. In New Hamp- 
shire, Ohio, and Washington, State departments 
of agriculture were established. A State civil 
service law was passed in California, and legis- 
latures of Colorado and Kansas provided a 
-civic service for certain cities. 

The subject of good roads for State high- 
way systems was legislated upon in Idaho, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Nevada, New Jersey, Wash- 
ington, and West Virginia. 

aws regulating the conservation of natural 
resources were enacted in California, Massa- 
chusetts, and New York. 

Laws relating to weights and measures were 
passed by the legislatures of California, Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, and New Mexico. The 
legislative reference bureaus for the purpose of 
advising and assisting legislation were estab- 
lished in California, New Hampshire, and Ohio. 

Laws relating to the simplification of legal 
practices were passed by the legislatures of 
Colorado, Indiana, Massachusetts, North Caro- 
lina, New York, North Dakota, Minnesota, and 
Oregon. In Minnesota it was provided that a 
jury may render a verdict in civil cases on a 
five-sixth's vote after twelve hours' deliberation. 
In Ohio it was provided that a jury in civil 
cases may return a verdict on a three-quar- 
ters' vote of the jury. 

The legislatures of California, Ohio, and 
Oregon sent delegates to Europe to study rural 
credits in coöperation with the Southern 
Commercial Congress. The legislature of 
Idaho, by concurrent resolution, asked for fed- 
eral legislation on the subject, and the legisla- 
ture of Kansas requested the Federal govern- 
ment to loan the national funds to resident 
landowners at a low rate of interest. The leg- 
islatures of Indiana and Texas passed statutes 
providing for the incorporation of rural credit 
unions or associations. 

The legislatures of New Hampshire and Porto 
Rico passed a statute providing for the regis- 
tration of foreign corporations. The New Jer- 
sey legislature enacted a measure prohibiting 
corporations from acquiring the stock or other 
securities of other corporations. 

For laws relating to trusts, competition, and 
discrimination, etc., see article TRUSTS, 

In the legislatures of Arkansas, Indiana, Min- 
nesota, and Vermont, laws were passed pro- 
viding for uniform negotiable instruments, and 
in Minnesota, Nevada, Oregon, Vermont, and 
Washington, uniform warehouse receipts acts 
were passed. 

Laws regulating the practices of loan sharks 
were passed in Colorado, the District of Colum- 
bia, Indiana, Minnesota, Montana, Missouri, 
New York, and Pennsylvania. 


The legislatures of Arkansas, Pennsylvania, 
and Vermont, changed the form of capital 
unishment from hanging to electrocution. In 

ashington, the death penalty was abolished. 

So-called “blue sky” laws were passed in 
Arkansas, California, Florida, Idaho, Iowa, 
Kansas, Maine, Michigan, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Vermont, and West Vir- 
ginia. In general, these follow the Kansas 
statute. (See FINANCIAL REVIEW.) 

The legislature of Minnesota also passed a 


association. The New York legislature passed 
laws regulating the dealing in securities by 
brokers and others, and prescribed penalties 
for various methods for deceiving the public 
in the matter of the value of stocks or other 
securities. 

The legislatures of Ohio and California 
pod laws providing for the use of school 

ouses and grounds and other public buildings 
for the entertainment and education of the 
citizens. This movement has aroused interest 
throughout the country. In some cities the 
pan has been put into operation without much 
egislation, except by way of municipal ordi- 
nance. The idea is to utilize school buildin 
and grounds during the hours and peri 
when they are not used for school purposes, 
for the education and entertainment of citizens 
generally. 

The legislatures of Arizona, Indiana, Nevada, 
North Dakota, and West Virginia, enacted in- 
heritance tax laws, while the Kansas legisla- 
ture d ira the existing law. 

The loan land laws passed by the legislatures 
of California: and Arizona are discussed under 
those States. In Idaho and New York existing 
restrictions against the holding of property by 
aliens were repealed, and in Washington a 
provision was made for the submission of a 
constitutional amendment providing for the re- 
moval of certain such restrictions as to lands 
and municipalities. 

The „ of Massachusetts passed an 
act for the licensing of aviators, the inspeet ion 
of aeroplanes, and the “law of the road” in 


un etc. 

HIGH UNIVERSITY. An institution 
of higher learning at South Bethlehem, Pa., 
founded in 1866. The college includes depart- 
ments of arts and science, civil engineering, 
mechanical engineering, chemistry, etc. The 
enrollment in all departments in the autumn 
of 1913 was 675. The faculty numbered 72. 
There were no noteworthy changes in the 
faculty during the year. The university re- 
ceived a gift of $100,000 for a nasium and 
parce: Wage from Charles L. Taylor of 
Pittsburg . In the autumn of 1913 a course 
in physical education was added to the cur- 
riculum. Every student in college is obliged to 
take three hours of exercise each week, receiv- 
ing one unit of scholastic credit therefore. The 
new stadium and a separate athletic field for 
non-varsity men was under construction in 
1913 and will be completed in 1914. The pro- 
ductive funds of the university amount to 
about $1,200,000. 'The total income in 1912-13 
was $200,038. The library contains about 130,- 
000 volumes. The president is Henry Sturgis 
Brinker, E.M., LL.D. 

LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVER- 
SITY. An institution for higher education at 
Stanford University, Cal., founded in 1891. The 
enrollment in all the departments in the 
autumn of 1913 was 1755. The faculty num- 
bered 184. The most notable event in the his- 
tory of the university during the year was the 
retirement of David Starr Jordan, LL.D., as 

resident, and the appointment of John Casper 
Branner to succeed him. Dr. Jordan was made 
ehancellor of the university. The library con- 
tains about 217,000 volumes. 

LEMON-CURING. See HORTICULTURE, un- 
der section so entitled, 
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LEPROSY. According to an investigation 
made by Dr. Rupert Blue, surgeon-general of 
the United States public health service, there 
were up to January 1, 1913, 146 lepers in the 
United States, 41 of whom had been discov- 
ered during the preceding year. Dr. Blue did 
not believe these represented the entire num- 
ber of cases, as in many States the disease was 
not notifiable, and in others a requirement of 
notification was not enforced. There were 
also shown to be 696 cases in Hawaii, 28 in 
Porto Rico, and 2754 in the Philippine Islands, 
making a grand total of 3624 officially reported 
in the United States and its possessions. The 
previous census taken in 1909 showed that 
there were then 139 cases of leprosy in 
18 States and the District of Columbia, 764 in 
Hawaii, 17 in Porto Rico, 2330 in the Philip- 
pine Islands, and 7 in the Canal Zone. 
Another Father Damien has developed in the 
person of Dr. George Turner, who was recently 
knighted by the King of England. Sir George 
Turner is one of the greatest authorities on 
the subject of leprosy, having given up a great 
part of his life to service in the leper hospital 
at Pretoria, in South Africa, finally sires hese d 
the disease himself. On his retirement throug 
reaching the age limit, Dr. Turner pursued his 
investigations in England, continuing his work 
in spite of ever-increasing pain, disfigurement, 
and constant seclusion. 

LEUKEMIA. See BENZOL. 

LEWIS, JAMES HAMILTON, <An American 
public official, elected in 1913 United States 
senator (Democratic) from Illinois. (See Ir- 
LINOIS.) He was born in Danville, Virginia, 
in 1866, but later removed to Augusta, Ga. 
Educated at Houghton College and the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, he studied law in Savannah, 
and in 1884 was admitted to the bar. Soon 
after he removed to Seattle, Wash., where he 
was elected to the Territorial Senate. In 1890 
he declined the nomination for Congress, and 
in 1892 was unsuccessful candidate for gov- 
ernor He was the unsuccessful nominee for 
United States senator in 1894, and in the 
Democratic national convention in 1896 was 
the candidate of the Washington delegates for 
the vice-presidency. In 1897 he was elected 
to the Fifty-fifth Congress, and during his 
services was author of the resolution for the 
recognition of Cuban independence. In the 
Democratic national convention in 1900 he 
was candidate for the vice-presidency. During 
the Spanish-American War he served on the 
Staff of General F. D. Grant. He removed to 
Chicago in 1903 and two years later became 
corporation counsel of the city. In 1908 he 
was the Democratic candidate for governor of 
the State. 

LIBERIA. An independent negro republic 
on the west coast of Africa, founded in 1822 
by American philanthropists for the settle- 
ment of freed slaves. The area is variously 
estimated at from 35,000,to 41,000 square 
miles and having a population between one 
and two millions, including about 10,000 
Americo-Liberians. The indigenous negroes, 
with the exception of the Mandingo tribe 
(Mohammedan), are mainly pagans, and there 
are said to be cannibals in the interior. The 
development of the country is hindered by lack 
of roads, impassible forests, and by laws pre- 
venting the acquisition of land by any but 
Liberians or (until 1909) trading by foreign- 
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ers in any part of the country excepting a, 
official ports of entry. A concession obtained 
by Lever Bros. Ltd., embracing 12,000 square 
miles and intended to open up the country, was 
rejected by the senate. The mineral wealth is 
unexploited except for the operations of a na- 
tive company. Th. products for export are 
alm oil, coffee, rubber, and ivory. Cotton is 
indigenous but little cultivated. Imports, 
1909, $1,065,200 (1911 estimate, $1,025,000) ; 
export, $970,500 ($975,000)—palm oil, $289,- 
075; piassava, $184,937; palm kernels, $201,- 
201; coffee, $134,238; rubber, $40,698; ivory, 
$21,346. 

Seventy per cent. of the trade is with Ger- 
many. In 1911 vessels entered to the number 
of 1056, of 2,077,000 tons. Monrovia (6000 
inhabitants) is (since 1910) a cable station 
on the route from Germany to Brazil. The 
government of French west Africa obtained 

rmission to establish a wireless station there. 

he revenue was estimated for 1913 at $450,- 
841. The debt stood in 1912 at $1,627,418, of 
which foreign debt, $1,040,378; internal, $587,- 
040. <A president (1912-16, Daniel Edward 
Howard) elected for four years is the execu- 
tive. The international financial controller in 
1913 was an American, R. P. Clark; with Ger- 
many represented by G. Lange, the United 
Kingdom by R. Sharpe, and France by F. Wolff. 
ISTORY. In November, 1912, the Liberian 
government found itself involved in difficulties 
with the German government by reason of in- 
sults offered by natives to German merchants 
and officers. e arrival of the German gun- 
boat Panther, reinforced later by another gun- 
boat and a cruiser, secured apologies from the 
Liberian government, but in March, 1913, the 
little state retaliated by offering to an English 
firm a concession to exploit about 12,000 square 
miles of the most valuable land in the republic. 
RARY ASSOCIATION, American. A 
soicety organized in 1876 and incorporated in 
1879 to develop the public library in its bear- 
ing on American education and by codpera- 
tion to increase the efficiency of library adminis- 
tration. The present membership is about 2700. 
The association holds annual meetings. The 
thirty-fifth annual conference was held at 
Kaaterskill, in the Catskill Mountains, New 
York, June 23 to 28, 1913, at which there 
was an attendance of 892. The general theme 
was specialization in library work, the various 
papers and addresses emphasizing the services 
libraries are performing in various specialized 
fields. The president, Henry E. Legler, li- 
brarian of the Chicago public library, in the 
presidential address discussed “The World of 
Print and the World's Work." Other topics 
developing the general theme were: Work with 
foreigners and colored races; library infiu- 
ences at home, in the shop and on the farm; 
the education of children and the conservation 
of their interests; the enlarging scope of 
library work in the high and normal schools; 
the library’s service to business and legisla- 
tion. Among subjects considered at section 
meetings were: Bibliographic instruction in 
colleges and universities; the librarian’s op- 
portunity in vocational guidance; the care of 
archives material; art in the college library; 
and the cost of library administration. The 
committee, which for the past two years has 
been studying the relations between the public 
library and the municipality, rendered its final 
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report, which embodied a statement of the 
things that a library law or charter section 
should aim to do and suggested a form for the 
library sections of a city charter. Committees 
are now engaged in studying the cost and 
methods of cataloging libraries; ventilating 
and lighting of library buildings; drawing up 
a code for library classifiers; and investigat- 
ing insurance rates for libraries. The con- 
stitution was amended to permit State library 
associations to affiliate with the American 
Library Association upon certain specified con- 
ditions, and twelve associations have thus far 
affiliated. 

The headquarters of the association are in 
Chicago, in the public library building. This is 
the distributing centre for all the association's 
publications, of which there are now about 
seventy in print. The office serves as a bureau 
of information concerning library work in the 
United States and Canada. The official organ 
is the Bulletin of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, published bi-monthly and distributed 
free to members. One number consists of the 
proceedings of the annual conference and one 
constitutes the handbook. The association 
publishes a monthly magazine, the Booklist, an 
annotated guide for the selection and purchase 
of new books. The association has been in- 
strumental in establishing library organiza- 
tions in forty States, besides many local clubs 
in cities and districts. Affiliated with it are 
four national organizations of kindred pur- 
pose: National Association of State Libraries 
(president, James I. Wyer, Jr., New York State 
Library, Albany, N. Y.; secretary, C. B. Les- 
ter, Wisconsin Legislative Reference Bureau, 
Madison, Wis.); League of Library Commis- 
sions (president, Elizabeth B. Wales, Missouri 
Library Commission, Jefferson City, Mo.; sec- 
retary, Mrs. M. C. Budlong, North Dakota 
Public Library Commission, Bismarck, N. D.) ; 
American Association of Law Libraries (presi- 
dent, F. O. Poole, Association of the Bar Li- 
brary, New York; secretary, Gertrude E. 
Woodard, University of Michigan Law Library, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.); and Special Libraries As- 
sociation (president, D. N. Handy, Insurance 
Association of Boston, Boston, Mass.; secre- 
tary, Guy E. Marion, 93 Broad Street, Boston, 
Mass.). The National Education Association 
has a library section (president, W. H. Kerr, 
Kansas State Normal School Library, Emporia, 
Kan.; secretary, Harriet A. Wood, Library As- 
&ociation, Portland, Ore.) which, although not 
officially affiliated, is in close coóperation with 
the American Library Association. 

An important activity of the association is 
a publishing board, which ove ates under a gift 
to the association of $100,000 made in 1902 by 
Andrew Carnegie. The income from this fund 
is used in the compilation of indexes, bibliog- 
raphies, reference helps, and literature for the 
promotion of library extension and the selection 
of books. Among its publications are an im- 
portant bibliography of American history, a 
portrait index containing 120, 000 references, 
the A. L. A. catalogue of 8000 volumes and the 
supplement to the above of 3000 volumes, a 
guide to reference books and a list of subjeet 
headings for a dictionary catalogue. A manual 
of library economy is being prepared, twenty 
ehapters of which, each forming a separate 
pamphlet, have already been printed. The of- 
ficers for the year 1913-14 are as follows: 
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President, E. H. Andersen, director New York 
Public Library; first vice-president, H. C. 
Wellman, librarian Springfield (Mass.) City 
Library; second vice-president, Gratia A. 
Countryman, librarian Minneapolis Public 
Library; treasurer, Carl B. Roden, assistant 
librarian Chicago Public Library; secretary 
and executive officer, George B. Utley, 78 East 
Washington Street, Chicago. The thirty-sixth 
annual meeting of the association will be held 
at Washington, D. C., May 25 to 29, 1914. 

See also LIBRARY PROGRESS. 

LIBRARY BUILDINGS. See heading so 
entitled under ARCHITECTURE and LIBRARY 
PROGRESS. 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. At the end 
of the fiscal year 1913, there were in the library 
of Congress 2,128,255 books, 135,223 copies of 
charts, 630,799 volumes and pieces of music, 
and 360,494 prints. The net accession during 
the year included 115,862 books, 39,167 volumes 
and pieces of music, 10,749 prints. The library 
also contains a large number of manuscripts, 
but an accurate statement of the number is 
not possible. During the year there were ac- 
quired by purchase and transfer, the Hoe col- 
lection, and the libraries of the national 
ù»;; gathered by the tariff 
board. ile no large groups of printed books 
were presented during the year, there was an 
aggregate of 11,256 pieces received by private 
gift. 

Many important accessions were made in the 
division of manuscripts. These include the 
diary of John Fell, which adds to the value of 
the papers of the Continental Congress; the 
logs and journals of Admiral Sir George Cock- 
burn, which throw much light on his move- 
ments in American waters and supplement the 
large collection of his papers acquired in 1911; 
the papers of James Murray Mason, which make 
valuable additions to the diplomatic history 
of the Confederacy; the papers of Nicholas 
Biddle, which complete the story of the con- 
test between Jackson and the second bank of 
the United States; and the records of the 
American Colonization Society, already de- 
veloped in part by the Thornton papers. Dur- 
ing the year, three volumes of the journal of 
the Continental Congress were issued. These 
bring the records up to 1782. The copy for that 
year and for 1783 was well on the course of 
editorial preparation. The library lost two im- 
ortant members of its staff during the year: 
ouis C. Solymon and Steingrinur Stefansson, 
who were both expert linguists. The librarian 
is Herbert Putnam, and the chief of the 
division of manuscripts is Gaillard Hunt. 

LIBRARY PROGRESS. The year 1913 in 
American libraries was one of steady growth 
marked by no extraordinary events. The usual 
meeting of the American Library Association 
was held in June at Kaaterskill, N. Y. The pro- 
ceedings have been published in the Bulletin of 
the Association. The various sections of the 
association (catalogue, college and reference, 
children’s work, library training, agricultural 
libraries, etc.) and the affiliated bodies (Special 
Libraries Association, League of Library Com- 
missions, Association of Law Libraries, Biblio- 
graphical Society of America, American Library 
Institute) absorbed the greater portion of the 
prozramme, showing that specialization in the 
numerous forms of library work has become a 
permanent feature both of these meetings and 
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of the work itself. The association maintains 
headquarters at 78 East Washington Street, 
Chicago. It has a permanent secretary and a 
publishing board. During the year the latter 
issued (among other books): K. T. Moody, In- 
dex to Library Reports; J. Kudlicka, List of 
Polish Books; F. K. Walters, Periodicals for 
the Small Library. The board also issues 
monthly the A. L. A. Booklist, a selected and 
annotated list of current books suitable for a 
public library of moderate size. 

LIBRARY LEGISLATION. Thirty-seven States 
now have library commissions or bodies with 
similar duties acting under slightly different 
names. South Dakota and Arkansas created 
new commissions during the year, the latter by 
direct action of the governor without any legis- 
lative sanction. Ten of the States gave their 
commissions larger appropriations than in pre- 
vious years, while Kansas and New York de- 
creased the allotment, the latter by $15,000. 
South Dakota passed a general library law, per- 
mitting a vote, on petition of 5 per cent. of 
the voters of any town, on the proposition tq 
establish a library. A tax limit of two mills 
on the dollar is set, but below that sum the 
library trustees may levy for the support of 
the institution without reference to any other 
local body. A new law in Iowa fixes the tax 
limit at five mills for maintenance and at five 
mills also for a building and site, without re- 
gard to the size of the town or city. Kansas, 
by a new law, sets the tax limit at four-tenths 
of a mill, and in cities of 40,000 it may not 
exceed one-quarter of a mill. Minnesota raised 
the limit from two to three mills, and made 
provision for the support of libraries from 
country districts as well as cities. Attempts 
to secure a new library law failed in several 
States. 

Iowa, Minnesota, Washington, and Texas 
made legal provision for the extension of the 
service of city libraries to the rural districts 
surrounding them, the first two by contract be- 
tween public libraries and neighboring com- 
munities, the two latter by establishing a sys- 
tem of county libraries. 

California passed a new law organizing its 
State library on a liberal basis of State support, 
and Indiana one changing the gps scheme 


and adding a department of history and 
archives. 
Legislative reference libraries have been 


created in Illinois, Ohio, and New Hampshire; 
and in Indiana an independent "bureau of 
legislative and administrative information” 
has been established to take the place of a 
former department of the State library. 

Nebraska authorized the establishment on a 
coóperative basis of a retirement fund for 
librarians who have served thirty years or more. 

LIBRARY APPOINTMENTS. Edwin H. Ander- 
son was made director of the New York Public 
Library on the death of John Shaw Billings 
in April; W. Dawson Johnston became li- 
brarian of the St. Paul (Minn.) Publie Li- 
brary (in December); J. Adam Strohm suc- 
ceeded Henry M. Utley (retired) as head of 
the Detroit Public Library (April); Prof. 
Henry Preserved Smith was appointed li- 
brarian of Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City (July); Alice S. Tyler became 
director of the Western Reserve University 
Library School (September). 

LIBRARY LITERATURE. Industrial Art Indes, 
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& new bi-monthly periodical, issued by the H. 
W. Wilson Co., of Minneapolis on the line of 
their Reader's Guide and Cumulative Book In- 
dex; Melvil Dewey, Decimal Classification (8th 
ed., Lake Placid, N. Y., 1913, but slightly al- 
tered from the 7th ed., 1912) ; Library of Con- 

gress, Early books on music (before 1800); 

Check list of American eighteenth century 

newspapers; Bibliography of international law 

and continental law. In addition numerous 
select lists of books on topics of current interest 
were issued by this library: Frederick C. Hicks, 

Aids to the study and use of law books 

(N. Y., 1913); Samuel Swett Green, Public Li- 

brary movement in the United States 1853- 

1893 (Boston, 1913); Wisconsin Free Library 

Commission, New types of small library build- 

ings (Madison, 1913); Martha Thorne Wheeler, 

Indexing: principles, rules and examples (2d 

ed., Albany, N. Y., State Library School). 

LIBRARY BuriLDINGS, No large new buildings 
were completed during the year, but moderate 
sized ones of peculiar merit were opened at 
Portland, Ore., and Somerville, Mass. Several 
new branch libraries were finished in Denver, 
which show originality both in the arrange- 
ment and in architectural treatment. 

LIBRARY TRAINING ScHooLs. The New York 
Public Library School added a second year to 
its course of study. The University of Cali- 
fornia was added to the list of institutions 
holding summer courses in library methods, 
while Repon College (Wisconsin) inaugurated 
courses in library economy. The Training 
School for Children’s Librarians conducted by 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh has now 
established a course of two years’ length. The 
California State Library opened a new library 
school on January 1, 1914. 

LARGE AMERICAN LIBRARIES. The United 
States has four libraries each owning over a 
million volumes (Library of Congress, 2,120, 
000; Harvard University, 1,605,000; New York 
Public Library, 1,600,000; Boston Public Li- 
brary, 1,050,000), while two others (Yale Uni- 
versity, 900,000, and Brooklyn Public Library, 
735,000) approach a million books. There are 
over sixty libraries which possess more than 
100,000 volumes each. The total number of 
volumes in regularly established libraries is 
estimated as over 75,000,000. 

LIBRARY TRAINING SCHOOLS. See 
LIBRARY PROGRESS under heading so entitled. 

LIBYA. A French possession on the Med- 
iterranean coast of Africa, comprising Tripoli 
and Cyrenaica. See ITALY, History; and 
TRIPOLI. 

LIFE EXPECTANCY. See ViTAL STATIS- 
TICS. 

_ LIFE INSURANCE. See INSURANCE. 
LIFE-TABLE. See VrraL STATISTICS. 
LIGHT. See ELECTRIC LIGHTING AND Puno- 

TOGRAPHY. 

LIGHTHOUSES. The reorganization of the 
U. S. lighthouse service under the provision 
of the act of Congress approved June 17, 1910, 
and in progress during 1912 was entirely com- 
pleted by 1913. All of the lighthouse districts, 
with the exception of the three river districts, 
had been placed in charge of civilian inspectors, 
the army officers detailed as engineers and the 
navy Officers serving as inspectors being re- 
placed by civilian employes of the Bureau of 
Lighthouses. 
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The general organization of the lighthouse 
service under the new system was as follows: 

The executive office in Washington was 
under the commissioner of lighthouses and 
the deputy commissioner and here were main- 
tained an engineering construction division, 
under the chief constructing engineer; a naval 
construction division, under the superintendent 
of naval construction; a hydrographic division, 
under an assistant engineer; and the general 
office force, under the chief clerk. 

Outside of Washington the service was 
divided into nineteen lighthouse districts, each 
of which was under the charge of a lighthouse 
inspector. In each district there was a central 
office, and also one or more lighthouse depots 
for storing and distributing supplies and ap- 
paratus. Each district was provided with one 
or more lighthouse tenders for the purpose of 
distributing supplies to the various stations 
and light vessels and for transportation iof 
materials for construction or repair, for the 
placing and care of the eer system in the 
district, and for transporting the officers of the 
service on official inspection and on other of- 
ficial duty. 

In addition to the several: district depots, 
there was maintained in the third lighthouse 
district, on Staten Island, New York Harbor, 
a general lighthouse depot, where many of the 
supplies for the whole service were purchased 
and stored previous to distribution, where spe- 
cial apparatus was manufactured or repaired, 
and where also there was carried on various 
technical work in the way of testing apparatus 
and supplies and designing or improving ap- 
paratus. 

The accompanying table gives a summary of 
the aids to navigation in the United States, es- 
tablished and discontinued during the fiscal 
year by the Bureau of Lighthouses, and also the 
net increase, and the number in commission at 
the end of the fiscal years 1912 and 1913: 


1918 Total number 


Dis- June 30— 
Estab- con- In- 
lished ued crease 1913 c 1918 
Lighted aids: 
Lights (other than 
minor lights). 75 19 56 1,476 1,681 
Minor lights...... 831 217 114 2,553 2, 666 
Light-vesse 
stations ...... 8 1 2 51 53 
Gas buoys ....... 75 83 42 346 388 
Float lights. . 14 5 9 92 101 
Total!!! 498 275 223 4,516 4,789 
Unlighted aids: 
Fog signals....... 10 0 10 510 520 
Submarine signals 8 0 8 48 46 
Whistli buoys, 
unlighted .... 8 8 0 84 84 
Bell buoys, unl't'd 19 8 11 205 216 
Other buoys...... 505 332 178 6,001 6,174 
Day beacons...... 345 174 171 1,484 1,665 
Total 886 517 868 8,327 8,696 
Grand total..1.388 792 591 312,848 18,484 


a Differences from statistics published in 1913 
rapor: are due to minor discrepancies in previous 
coun 


Other steps were being taken to increase 
safety of navigation on the coast waters of 
Alaska by increasing the number of aids to nav- 
igation. The total number of lights, buoys, and 
daymarks, in commission at tne close of the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, was 279, in- 
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cluding 93 lights, representing an increase of 
56 lights since June 30, 1910, or 150 per cent. 
The accompanying table, which gives the total 
number of aids to navigation on June 30 of 
each year named, illustrates the progress in 
establishing aids in the Territory: 


ds 1910 1911 1912 1918 
Ih. 87 71 85 98 
Fog signals 9 10 10 10 
BuoyS ........ toon 84 105 132 136 
Daymarks ..............* 8 29 88 40 

Toei! s p»... 160 216 265 279 


LIME. The total production of lime in the 
United States in 1912 was 3,539,462 short tons, 
valued at $13,970,114; compared with 3,392,915 
short tons, valued at $13,689,054 in 1911, an 
increase of 136,537 short tons in quantity and 
$281,060 in value. The average price per fon in 
1912 was $3.96, compared with $4.03 in 1911. 
The decline in price is apparently due to the 
concentration of the industry into larger units, 
with the consequent lowering of cost of manu- 
efacture. The total number of lime-manufactur- 
ing plants operating in 1912 was 1017, as com- 
pared with 1139 in 1911. The five leading States 
in 1912 in order of production were Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio, Wisconsin, West Virginia, and Maine. 
Mainé supplanted Missouri which, in 1911, oc- . 
cupied first place. In value of production, how- 
ever, Maine ranked seventh while Missouri 
ranked sixth. Pennsylvania has long held first 
rank in both quantity and value of lime pro- 
duced. In 1912, the total production in that 
State was 189,159 tons, valued at $2,079,420. 
This was an increase of 7436 short tons in quan- 
ii Aero & decrease of $8954 in value. 

e imports of lime into the United States in 
1912 were 4268 short tons, valued at $48,153. 
The exports were 260,669 barrels, valued at 
$199,515. 

LIND, Joun. See Mexico, History. 

LINDQUIST BILL. See Boots AND SHOES. 

LINDSAY, Sm Coutts. An English artist, 
and patron of art, died May 7, 1913. He was 
born in 1824 and in 1837 succeeded his ma- 
ternal grandfather in the baronetcy. His early 
years were spent as a soldier but his love of 
art led him to the practice of that profession, 
and between 1862 an’ 1875 he exhibited ten 
pictures at the Royal Academy. These were 
mainly portraits. For the founding of the 
Grosvenor gallery he was chiefiy responsible. It 
was designed, in the first place, not as rival to 
the Royal Academy, but as a supplement to it, 
and, secondly, for schools of painting which 
were out of sympathy with the aims and or- 
ganization of the Academy. For ten years he 
carried on this enterprise with the assistance 
of others. He then attempted to enlarge his 
operations and he made uses of the gallery 
which were incompatible with the dignity of 
art, and as a result artists who had hitherto 
9 9 the gallery severed their connection 
with it and founded a new gallery. To this 
some of the most important and characteristic 
exhibitors of the Grosvenor gallery went over. 
It continued in existence for a time, but its 
important days were over. 

PTON, Sm THoMAS. See YACHTING. 

LIQUOR REGULATION. The legislatures 
of most of the States were in session durin 
1913, and the greater number of them pass 
measures of some character for the regulation 
of liquor traffic. 
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In Arkansas a prohibition law passed by the 
legislature, known as the “ Going bill,” had the 
practical effect of placing the entire State under 

ohibition on January 1, 1914. This act makes 
it unlawful for any county, town, or city coun- 
cil to issue a license to sell intoxicating liquors, 
except in cases where such a license is asked 
for by a petition signed by a majority of white 
adult population within the incorporated limits 
of the town or city where the license is to be 
used. The law further provides that in order 
to secure a license in this manner the county 
must have voted for license in the last general 
election on that question. There were 12 cities 
in the State with a population of 5000 or more 
under no-license in 1913. These included Little 
Rock, Fort Smith, Pine Bluff, Argenta, and 
Hot Springs. 

The only portant measure passed by the 
California legislature in 1913 was a State law 
which requires saloons to close from two to six 
o'clock A.M. In northern and central California, 
consisting of 48 counties, 110 supervisorial 
districts were “dry” in 1913, and 17 were 
“wet,” the “dry” territory being equal to 
about 22 whole counties. In this section of the 
State there were 43 “dry” incorporated cities 
and towns and 103 “wet” incorporated cities 
and towns. Of the cities and towns in the 10 
counties of southern California, 183 were dry ” 
in 1913 and only 28 “ wet." 

In Colorado many important eventa connected 
with liquor regulation occurred in 1913. A series 


of decisions handed down by the State Supreme ties. 


Court will result in the abolition in the city of 
Denver of about 150 saloons and drinking places. 
A campaign for State-wide prohibition will take 
place in 1914. This will be carried on by the 
Anti-Saloon League. The cities of Colorado 
Springs, Pagosa Springs, and Gunnison voted 
for no-license in 1913. About 54 per cent. of 
the population of the State was under no-license. 

The General Assembly of 1913 in Con- 
necticut added a number of anti-liquor provisions 
to the present laws of the State. Among these 
was one prohibiting the sale of liquor by drug- 
gists, except on prescription during the hours or 
days when saloons are closed. Another pro- 
hibits the employment of women in places where 
liquors are sold. There were in 1913, 87 towns 
which had no-license, and 81 which had license. 
One city of the 19 in the State was under no- 
license. <A bill for a State farm for drunkards 
was passed by both houses of the legislature, 
but was vetoed by the governor. 

In Georgia, the prohibition forces succeeded 
in electing a dry legislature in 1913. Twenty- 
four cities in the State, with a population of 
5000 or more, were under no-license in 1913. 
These included Atlanta, Savannah, Augusta, Co- 
lumbus, and Macon. 

In Idaho, 21 of the 33 counties were dry in 
1913. It was estimated at the end of the year 
that there were oniy about 195 saloons remain- 
ing in the State. e legislature of 1913 passed 
severa] stringent measures relating to the sale 
of liquor by drug stores. A campaign is under 
way to bring about State-wide prohibition in 
1915. Four cities with a population of 5000 
or more, were under no-license. These are Lew- 
iston, Pacatello, Twin Falls, and Idaho Falls. 

Attempts were made to repeal the present 
local option law in the Illinois legislature of 
1913, but this failed by 22 votes. A four-mile 
dry zone bill was passed, making it impossible 
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for saloons to be located within four miles of 
the State University at Champaign and Urbana. 
In the autumn elections 22 out of 28 places 
voting, abolished saloons. There were eight 
cities with a population of 5000 or over which 
in 1913, were under no-license. These included 
Evanston, Rockford, RE Jacksonville, 
Oak Park, Paris, Urbana, and Zion City. 

The legislature in Indiana passed no measures 
of importance affecting liquor regulation. Of 
the 94 cities in the State, 30 were dry in 1913, 
and of the 360 incorpo-ated towns, at least 300 
were without saloons. 

There were no important changes made in the 
liquor laws of Towa, but as a result of the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, the city of Des 
Moines became “dry.” A rehearing of the case 
was asked for, and a stay of execution was 
granted. In 1911 10 towns with a population 
of 5000 or more were under no-license. These 
included Ottumwa, Waterloo, Muscatine, and 
Mason City. 

In Kentucky there were five local option elec- 
tions during the year. In each of these, no- 
license was successful. At the close of the year 
there were 99 dry counties and 21 wet counties 
in the State. Four cities with a population of 
5000 or more were under no-license. These were 
Danville, Mayfield, Richmond, and Bowling 
Green. 

In Maine, as a result of complaints made to 
Governor Haines that the liquor laws were being 
nullified, sheriffs were removed in several coun- 
There was no effort to repeal the prohi- 
bition law in the legislature of 1913. 

Maryland has no general local option law, but 
& number of counties have been permitted to 
vote on the liquor question by special acts 
passed by the legislature. As a result of these 
special elections, 10 of the 23 counties of the 
State were without saloons in 1913. About two- 
thirds of the State’s area is “dry,” and about 
one-third of the population of the State lives 
in “dry” territory. The city of Baltimore has 
a number of “dry” residence districts which 
have been made so by special legislation. 

In Massachusetts, of the 33 cities, 19 were 
under license and 14 were under no-license in 
1913. Of the 320 towns, 73 were under license 
and 247 were under no-license. During the year 
13 towns changed to license and 11 changed to 
no-license. The legislature of 1913 passed no 
important measures relating to the liquor traffic. 
Several measures made at liberalizing the law 
were defeated. 

The legislature of Michigan in 1913, enacted 
several important measures. Among these was 
the Lee law, prohibiting drinking on trains other 
than on dining cars, and prohibiting drunken 
men from riding on trains. The most important 
Measure enacted was known as the Pray law. 
This prohibited the shipment of liquor designed 
for illegal purposes into “dry” territory. It 
makes it illegal for any public carrier or any 
other person to consign, ca or ship liquor 
to anyone—other than a druggist—or any 
“dry” community in the State. As a result of 
this law 71 clubs closed their doors in one 
month. Fifteen cities in the State with a popu- 
lation of 5000 or more were under no-license in 
1913. These included Flint, Adrian, Holland, 
Owosso, and Cadillac. 

In 1913 in Minnesota, there was local option 
for villages and for about 14 per cent. of the 
cities, There were three dry counties in the 
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State and three counties with only one saloon 
in each. 

Mississippi is one of the most radical of the 
States in regulating the liquor traffic. Impor- 
tant laws passed by the legislatures of 1912 re- 
sulted in practically pe the sale of 
liquor in the State. The legislature of 1914 
will asked to pass two more laws, one of 
which will give to the governor power to re- 
move derelict officials. The other will make 
the Webb law enforceable by prohibiting the ship- 
ment of liquors into the State. There were 15 
cities with a population of 5000 or more, which 
were under no-license in 1913. These included 
Jackson, Vicksburg, Natchez, Meridian and Hat- 
tiesburg. 

In Missourri there were no measures of im- 
portance passed by the legislature of 1913 which 
affected liquor regulation. There were five cities 
in the State with a population of 5000 or over 
which are under no-license. These are Carthage, 
Columbia, Kirksville, Webb City, and Webster 
Grove. Several local option elections were held 
during the year. Most of these voted for no- 
license. 

Under the local option law, Nebraska was in 
1913 practically without saloons. There were in 
the State 41 cities and towns, ranging in popu- 
lation from 1000 to 5000, which were “dry.” 
The city of York with a population of 6235 
was also “dry.” All territory in the State 
within two miles of an incorporated town or 
village is under absolute prohibition. 

In New Jersey eight cities with a population 
of 5000 or more were under no-license in 1913. 
These included Asbury Park, Millville, Bridge- 
ton, Collingswood, Rutherford, Haddonfield, 
Ocean Grove, and Vineland. There were 81 
municipalities and ten townships without license, 
chiefly owing to remonstrances made by citizens 
to the licensing authority. The State has no 
local option law. There are, however, strong 
laws for regulating liquor traffic. 

In New Mexico, under the present law, no 
saloons are allowed to be licensed except within 
the limits of the city, town, or village con- 
taining at least 100 inhabitants.” 
was made to secure through the legislature of 
1913 submission of a constitutional prohibition 
amendment. This passed the lower house by 
30 to 6, and failed in the Senate by only 2 
votes. The county unit prohibition bill also 
passed the House by about the same vote, but 
did not pass the Senate. 

In New York only one county, Yates, was 
under no-license in 1913. There were in the 
State 933 townships which under the Raines 
law were entitled to local option. Several bills 
were introduced in the legislature which were 
designed to liberalize liquor laws of the State, 
but all failed passage, | 

The general assembly of North Carolina in 
1913 passed a strong search and seizure law, 
making over one gallon of liquor in anvone’s 
possession evidence of guilt. The act makes it 
unlawful for anyone * to engage in the business 
of selling, exchanging, bartering, or giving away 
for the purpose of drug or indirect gain, or other- 
wise handling vinous or malt liquors." Nineteen 
cities in the State with a population of 5000 or 
over, were under no-license in 1913. The largest 
of these were Charlotte, Durham, Asheville, 
Greensboro, Wilmington, and Raleigh. 

The legislature of Ohio in 1913 enacted a law 
carrying into effect the principles of the license 
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amendment adopted in 1912. This amendment 
limits the number of saloons in “wet” town- 
ships and municipalities to one to each five hun- 
dred of population, and also provides that on 
second conviction for violation of the law, a 
saloon's license shall be revoked. Further re- 
strictions were placed on liquor selling by the 
legislature. After August 1, 1915, a saloon can- 
not be located within 300 feet of a school house. 
In the local option elections held in the State 
during the year, no-license was in every caae 
successful. Of the 88 counties of the State, 45 
were without saloons in 1913. About 30 cities 
with a population of 5000 or over were under no- 
license. 

In Oregon, in the election of November 4, 
1913, 12 cities heretofore wet, voted no-li- 
cense, and three small cities heretofore “dry” 
voted for license. The legislature of 1913 passed 
a law prohibiting the licensing of saloons out- 
side of municipalities. In Salem on November 
4, no-license won by 488 majority, and on De- 
cember 1 a prohibition plank was written into 
the city charter by a majority of 964. There 
were cities in the State with a population of 
5000 or over under no-license. Of these the 
largest was Salem. 

Measures were introduced in the Pennsylvania 
legislature of 1913, giving municipalities of over 
10,000 population and all counties the right to 
vote separately on question of license or no-li- 
cense. These measures failed to pass. There 
were 11 cities with a population of 5000 or more 
under no-license. The largest of these were New 
Castle, Butler, Washington, and Wilkinsburg. 

In South Carolina in 1913 nine counties held 
local option elections. Of these five voted “ wet ” 
and four "dry." There were at the end of the 
year 11 cities with a population of 5000 or over 
under no-license. The largest of these were 
Greenville and Spartanburg. 

In South Dakota a law which went into effect 
July 1, 1913, limits the number of saloons in 
the State to one for each 600. This eliminated 
about 125 saloons, leaving about 375 still in the 
State. There were approximately 1404 town- 
ships, and 135 incorporated cities and towns in 
the State without saloons in 1913. About 68 
per cent. of the population of the State was un- 
der no-license at the end of the year 1913. 

In Tennessee there were very important meas- 
ures taken toward regulating the selling of 
liquor. Governor Hooper was committed to the 
enactment of law for the enforcement of liquor 
legislation. The Anti-Saloon League and other 
forces organized against the liquor traffic carried 
on an aggressive campaign in the State. There 
were three meetings of the legislature, one regu- 
lar and two extra. No legislation relating to 
liquor traffic was enacted in the regular session, 
and an attempt was made to keep this in con- 
tinuous session in order to prevent the governor 
from calling extra sessions for the passage of 
law-enforcement measures. The AR session 
failed and Governor Hooper called the first extra 
session on September 7. The opponents of liquor 
legislation were able to prevent the passage of 
any measure in this session before the expiration 
of the twenty days in which it could be held. 
On October 13, Governor Hooper convened the 
legislature in an extraordinary session. In this 
session three important measures were passed. 
The most notable of these was a so-called 
nuisance bill, effective on March 1, 1914. Thie 
has for its purpose the closing of every saloon. 
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gambling house, and disreputable resort in the 
State. Measures taken toward enforcing the 
prohibition law resulted in the practical elimina- 
tion of saloons in the larger cities of the State. 
In 1913 there were 11 cities with a population 
of 5000 or over under no-license. These included 
Memphis, Nashville, Chattanooga, Knoxville, and 
Jackson, the largest cities in the State. 

The legislature of 1913 in Texas enacted sev- 
eral laws for liquor regulation. These included 
& measure requiring the saloons to close at 9:30 
P.M. until 6 A.M., and on Saturday from 9:30 
P.M. until 6 A.M. Monday, and another measure 
made effective the Webb Federal statute through- 
out the “dry” territory of the State. This law 
also prohibits the shipment of liquor from sa- 
loon territory into prohibition territory within 
the State limits. The campaign for a State- 
wide prohibition law was carried on throughout 
the State during the year. Of the 249 counties, 
177 had eliminated saloons by direct vote in 
1913. Fifty-two counties were without saloons 
except in one or two places each. Twenty 
counties were entirely open to saloons. There 
were 18 cities with populations of 5000 and 
over under no-license. Of these the largest were 
Denison, Cleburne, Paris, Marshall, and Tyler. 

As a result of elections held under the local 
option laws of Utah in 1913 there were only 
about 235 saloons remaining. Of this number, 
about 140 were in Salt Lake City. About 33 
per cent. of the population of the State was 
under no-license in 1913. 

The Vermont legislature in its session in 1913 
passed a number of important measures. These 
were all designed to n the liquor traffic within 
stricter limits. One of these measures prohib- 
ited holders of public office from operating li- 
censes or working in licensed places. As a result 
of elections held under the local option law 
since its adoption in 1913, five cities with a 
population of 5000 or over were under no-license 
in 1913. About 77 per cent. of the population 
lived in communities where no-license prevailed. 
In 1913, 24 towns voted for license. Of these 
18 already were under license laws. 

Virginia is under a local option law. In 1912 
a bill providing for State-wide prohibition was 
passed by the House deleeates but was defeated 
in the Senate. The prohibition forces will renew 
the attempt in the legislative session of 1913. 
Of the 100 counties in the State, 85 had no- 
license in 1913, and 66 had no form of liquor 
license whatever. Six cities having a popula- 
tion of 5000 and over were under no-license in 
1913. These were Charlottesville, Clifton Forge, 
Fredericksburg, Radford, Suffolk, and Winches- 
ter. 

The local option law of Washington provides 
for a vote on the liquor question in towns, cities, 
and unincorporated portions of counties, as sep- 
arate units. This law has been in operation 
since 1909. Under it, to the end of 1913, 220 
elections had been held. Of these, 140 had re- 
sulted in “dry” victories, while 80 resulted in 
license. About 87 per cent. of the area of the 
State was “dry” at the end of the year. 

In West Virginia at the November election 
of 1912 the electors by & majority of 92,342, 
voted to ratify the constitutional amendment 
providing for State-wide prohibition, and the leg- 
islature of 1913 enacted a measure putting this 
amendment into effect. This bill, Known as the 
Yost bill, is perhaps the most stringent law 
enforcement measure on the statute books of any 
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State. Under its provisions, it is unlawful to 
manufacture, sell, or give away intoxicating 
liquors anywhere within the State. It is also 
unlawful to ship intoxicating liquors to violators 
of the law. Druggists or club houses are pro- 
hibited from selling intoxicating liquors, and it 
is unlawful to advertise liquors by bill posts, 
circulars, newspapers, or otherwise in the State. 
Any violation of this law is punishable by fine 
or imprisonment in the county jail for the first 
offenge, and by fine and imprisonment in the 
State penitentiary for the second offense. The 
law provides for a State superintendent of pro- 
hibition who shall have general supervision of 
the State and power to see that the prohibition 
laws are enforced. 

The liquor laws of Wisconsin provide for local 
Option for towns, villages, and cities. At the 
legislative sessions of 1913, county option was 
defeated. About 75 per cent. of the population 
10 the State was under no-license at the end of 

913. 

In Wyoming, the liquor laws of the State 
prohibit the existence of saloons outside of in- 
corporated towns and cities, and five of the incor- 
porated cities have excluded saloons by action 
of the city councils. There is a stringent Sun- 
day-closing law which was upheld by the State 
Supreme Court in 1913. About 34 per cent, of 
the population of the State was under no-license 
laws at the end of 1913. 

At the beginning of 1913, there were nine 
States which had passed prohibition laws, and 
steps had been taken to carry on aggressive 
campaigns for the enactment of such laws in 
1914 in Virginia, Idaho, Iowa, and California. 
Votes will be taken in these States during the 
year. The nine States in which prohibition 
laws were effective were Georgia, Kansas, Maine, 
Mississippi, North Dakota, Tennessee, and West 
Virginia, 

LIQUORS. The term Liquor“ includes all 
alcoholic beverages, which are ordinarily divided 
into four classes: Wines, malt liquors, dis- 
tilled liquors, and cordials. 

Recently in Germany there has appeared a 
product called “ malt wine,” which is made from 
malt, but prepared in such a manner as to have 
a very low extract, a very high content of alco- 
hol, and a decided acidity, which makes it re- 
semble more nearly a wine than a beer. 

WINE. Le Moniteur Vinicole published the 
following table of the wine production of the 
world for the years 1911 and 1912: 


1911 1912 
Gallons Gallons 

Hrance. 2.242 c e bP rV VS 987,482,100 1,306,451,762 
Gosen vr ws ,441,90 2,139,192 
Algerie roi 194,340,894 146,765,982 
III es ee ns 300, 00 5. 500, 000 
jc Ar 930,600,000 995,702,400 
Spall 22.2 v v Eti . 368,594,400 812,400,000 
Portugalssss 61,600,000 79,750,000 
Azores, Canary Islands, 

and Madeira ........ 770,000 836,000 
Austria enn 63,800,000 55,000,000 
Hungary .......... n 83,600,000 58,740,000 
Germaan gn, de 57,200,000 52,800,000 
„ a tee was 94,600,000 83,600,000 
Switzerland .............. 20,900,000 19,866,000 
Turkey and Cyprus...... 26,400,000 22,000,000 
Luxemburg 1,980,000 990,000 
Gee ha eke pele ees 50,600,000 46,200,000 
Bulgarie 28,600,000 26,400,000 
erl. sees 11,000,000 9,900,000 
Rumania ...... xo 41,800,000 19,800,000 
United States ........ 28,600,000 35,200,000 
Mexico odie soc eae ew hor eR e 550,000 440,000 
Argentine Republic ..... 19,200,000 90,200,000 


LIQUORS 
1911 1912 
Gallons Gallons 
Chl... 2 a Un ERA xS 63,800,000 55,000,000 
Pl» Ree esi one as ,290,000 ,400,000 
Brazi] 5... 2 9 e nw 700. 000 9, 900, 000 
Uruguay a mentees 4,400,000 4,620,000 
Bolivia 2454522: 0c ES 1,540,000 1,760,000 
Australia ...............* 4,400,000 4,400,000 
Cape of Good Hope...... 2,640,000 8,300,000 


This table shows for France a very much high- 
er yield in 1912 than in either 1911 or 1910. 
The best data for the year 1913 indicated that the 
production for France would be about two-thirds 
of the 1912 year’s yield. Especially was this 
true of the champagne production, where it was 
estimated there would be about 2,200,000 gallons 
in 1913, as compared with 5,600,000 for 1912. 
Also the indications for the Cognac region were 
that there would be a very small pec and 
probably a very high price for brandy. 

The best report for the German vintage indi- 
cated that the 1913 yield would be exceedingly 
low, in all probability not more than half the 
normal amount. As this followed a previous 
year of very low yield, the price of German wines 
would undoubtedly very materially increase. 

Portugal and Spain both showed a slightly less 
than normal yield. Italy, however, from all ap- 
pearances, was to have a most exceptional yield, 
and the best estimates indicated about 1,280,- 
000,000 gallons of wine produced in 1913. Aus- 
tria-Hungary and Algeria both show about nor- 
mal conditions, indicating that the production 
2 this year would be about the same as that 
of 1912. 


The figures given in the previous table (35,- 
200,000 gallons), for the 1912 production of the 
United States are undoubtedly too low. The 
probable production of wine in the United States 
for the year was about 50,000,000 gallons. The 
only exact data which is available regarding the 
production of American wines is that given in 
the report of the commissioner of internal rev- 
enue, for fortified wines, the production of which 
is directly under the supervision of the Treasury 
Department. The production of this class of 
wines in 1912 and 1913 is reported as follows: 
er a a 


Tax gals. brandy used 


Wine gåls. fortified 
1912 1913 


1912 1913 


Calif. 6,153,132.5 4,671,415.7 23,467,441 17,927,812.60 
Hawaii 16,598 „776.3 70.884 84,406.83 
N York 143,422 154,151.8 695,009 . 637,789.64 
N. C’lina 7,820 16,936.6 54,10 92,031.06 
Virginia sse eooo 88,206.4 2 6 6 „ „ 0 581,672.84 
Misc. 1,331.4 977.9 11,190 8,045.15 


Total 
for U.8.6,822,303.9 4,939,464.7 24,198,626 19,281,768.19 


From this table it will be geen that there was 
& very material decrease in the production of 
Sweet wines during 1913. 

FERMENTED Liquors. The 


roduction of fer- 
mented liquors in 1913 in the 


nited States was 


See E) 


High 


Rum Wines Gin 
1910........ 1,730,551 206,534 2,985,436 
1911........ 2,077,904 165,017 8,345,370 
1912...... ».2,266,06 131,001 3,577,861 
1913........ 2,750,846 90,298 4,014,600 


— — eee 


Regarding the whiskey bottled in bond, 1913 
showed a decided increase over 1912, being 10,- 
618,812 gallons, as against 9,752,486 gallons in 
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65,324,876 barrels, an increase of 3,148,182 bar- 
rels, or 94,446,460 gallons, practically an in- 
crease of one gallon per capita over the previous 
year. There was, however, a decrease in the 
number of breweries in operation in 1913, there 
being 1446 as against 1461 in 1912. This de- 
crease in the number of breweries was Eo 
the line of the same general tendency observ 
in previous years, there being 212 less brew- 
eries in operation during 1913 than in 1910. 
This had undoubtedly been brought about, to a 
certain extent, by the passage of prohibition 
laws in various States, which required the brew- 
eries to cease operations. This, however, had not 
apparently affected the production of beer. 

n comparison with the 1440 breweries in the 
United States for its population, we find that 
Belgium for its 7,432,784 inhabitants has 3309 
breweries. A recent consular report shows an 
interesting condition in Norway. From 1890 to 
1899 the consumption of beer increased to 158,- 
000,000 gallons; from 1899 to 1909 it fell off to 
95,000,000 gallons, owing largely to the restric- 
tions placed upon its sale. From 1909 to 1912, 
however, it gradually increased again up to 
132,000,000 gallons, and recently a new law 
has gone into effect providing for the taxation 
of beer in proportion to its alcoholic content, 
with the intent that this may materially reduce 
the amount of alcohol in the beer, and its in- 
toxicating effect. 

In Bavaria the consumption of beer per capita 
increased from 60.15 gallons in 1910 to 64.98 
gallons in 1911. The enormous production of 
beer in Bavaria will be more readily understood 
when compared with the per capita consumption 
of Germany as a whole, which was 24.85 gallons 
in 1910 and 28.10 gallons in 1911. The total 
production of beer for Bavaria in 1911 was 
498,893,202 gallons. 

DISTILLED Srmrrs. During the year 1913 there 
were in operation in the United States in the 
production of distilled spirits 870 distilleries, an 
increase of 49 over the number of the previous 
year. This, however, is very much below previ- 
ous conditions. Five years previously, the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue reported 1587 reg- 
istered distilleries. This great decrease, how- 
ever, was due largely to the fact of the 
extension of the prohibition laws, especially in 
the Southern States, where a very large number 
of small distilleries were in operation a number 
of years ago. The total production of distilled 
spirits, exclusive of fruit brandy, during the 
year 1912, was 185,353,383 taxable gallons, an 
increase of 7,103,398 taxable gallons over the 
production of 1912. In the following table, 
taken from the report of the commissioner of 
internal revenue, is stated the production of the 
various kinds of distilled spirits for the past 
four years, and a study of this table will show 
that there is practically very little change in 
the kind of dietilled spirits produced in the last. 
two years. 


— 
Production of Distilled Spirits 


Commerclal 

Whiskey Alcohol Alcohol 
82,463,894 50,703,845 15,841,370 
100,647,155 44,205,329 21,780,391 
98,209,674 45,869,685 24,482,804 
99,615,828 48,560,920 80,320,894 


— — ñ—à᷑— 


1912. There still continued, however, a very 
large amount of illicit distilling in the United 
States, 1447 distilleries of this class being seized 
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and destroyed durin 
ractically all of 
tates. 

During the year the Department of Agricul- 
ture issued an important ruling regarding 
brandy, holding that brandy is “the alcoholic 
distillate obtained solely from the fermented 
juice of fruit, distilled under such conditions 
that the characteristic bouquet, or volatile fla- 
voring and aromatic principles, is retained in 
the distillate.” Further, that grape brandy is 
* the distillate obtained from grape wine under 
these conditions.“ Apple, peach, and other 
fruit brandies are similarly prepared from the 
fermented juices of the respective fruits.” It 
was further held that the “so-called brandy 

repared from grain, potato, or other form of 
industrial alcohol, or from alcohol obtained from 
the by-products of wine manufacture, mixed 
with more or leas true brandy or other flavoring 
material, is adulterated and misbranded unless 
labeled to indicate its true composition.” This 
ruling appeared to be a much more satisfactory 
one than those of a number of other countries 
regarding this product. 

ince June 6, 1894, vodka has been under the 
absolute control of the Russian government, both 
as to its production and sale. Only the most 
highly rectified purified alcohol is permitted to 
be used. Permission is granted for the sale of 
vodka in bottles only, and no drinking is al- 
lowed either on the premises or the streets. 
Further, the sale of vodka is entirely separated 
from the sale of beer, the government allowing 
beer saloons to be specially licensed for the sale 
of beer, but not permitting the sale of either 
wine or other liquors on the same premises. In 
1911 the revenue received by the Russian ET 
ernment from the sale of vodka amounted to 
$403,019,945, and the consumption per capita 
was two gallons. 

Australia has recently enacted laws regarding 
the sale of brandy and other spirits, requiring 
that no product shall be sold as brandy unless 
wholly distilled from grape wine; and also that 
other spirits, with the exception of gin, Hol- 
lands, geneva, and liqueurs, shall not be sold for 
human consumption unless matured two years 


in wood. 

CoRDIALS. As a result of the ruling prohib- 
iting the importation of absinthe into the United 
States, which was effective October 3, 1912, some 
very interesting information was found in the 
records of exportation of absinthe from France 
to the United States. In 1911, the value of the 
absinthe exported to the United States was 
$55,228. In 1912, it amounted to $120,362, 
which large increase was undoubtedly due to 
the fact that the importers were trying to ob- 
tain a large reserve supply before the regula- 
tion of October 3, 1912, went into effect. 

LITERATURE. See LITERATURE, ENGLISH 
AND AMERICAN; FRENCH LITERATURE; GERMAN 
LITERATURE; ITALIAN LITERATURE; RUSSIAN 
LITERATURE; SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE; and 
SPANISH LITERATURE, 

LITERATURE, ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 
The large increase in the number of books pro- 
duced in the United States in 1913 made the 
American output almost equal to that of Great 
Britain in the same year. For the three years 
1909-11, the United States was ahead of Great 
Britain in the number of titles reported, but 
there was a falling off in this country of 2567 
from 1910 to 1912, while in England there was 


the year 1913. As usual, 
ese were in the Southern 
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no set-back but a slow and steady increase. Of 
the 12,230 books produced in 1913 in the United 
States, 3145 were by English or other forei 
authors. Of this 12,230, 10,607 were new books 
and 1623 new editions of works previously pub- 
lished. 

FrcTion. More and more, poetry and fiction 
respond to the sociological and moral drift of 
the age. Discussion of divorce, of predatory 
finance, of civic selfishness seeks a wider ex- 
pression in popular literature. Sometimes the 
poem or novel breaks down with the added prop- 
aganda, but its dignity and worth are often 
enhanced by the ethical content. Among Eng- 
lish novels dealing with the need of new divorce 
lawe in England perhaps the most artistic is 
The Park Flower, by John Galsworthy, which 
gives “the love life of a man” as a sub-title, 
and in its episodes—" Spring,” * Summer," and 
“ Autumn ”—depicts the inner life of passion, a 
surfeit of emotion, unrelieved by any other in- 
terest. The Passionate Friends, by Herbert G. 
Wells, is also painfully limited to a single aspect 
of life. In each case, as in the minor characters 
of The Coryston Family, by Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward, the freer divorce laws of America would 
have averted the tragedy of death, although not 
the a of & broken marriage. Mrs. Ward's 
novel is also the story of a masterful woman, 
whose ruling passion for politics destroys her 
happiness and the peace of her home. The 
Woman Thou Gavest Me, by Hall Caine, is an- 
other attack upon the divorce laws of England 
which discriminate against women. The Joy 
of Youth, by Eden Phillpotts, is in a new vein, 
almost Meredithian in its depiction of a self- 
satisfied English squire, an unconventional artist 
and a heroine with brains, and in its clever con- 
versations, and contrasts of England and Italy. 
In Mr. Phillpotts's older manner we find Wide- 
comb Fair, portraying a world in a village. His 
From the Angle of Seventeen is a delightful 
portrayal of an English lad entering manhood 
and the business world of London. Maurice 
Hewlett takes Lord Byron as his hero in Ben- 
dish; a Study in Prodigality. The Judgment 
House, pun Gilbert Parker, passes from Lon- 
don to South Africa, and, in addition to the 
interplay of character, contains vivid pictures 
of the Boer War. Another novel of the same 
war is Divided ; a Story of the Veldt, by Francis 
Bancroft, where two brothers although bound by 
deep love for each other fight on opposite sides. 
Where the Strange Roads Go Down, by Gertrude 
Page, treats of the life of an overstrained woman 
in a new country—Rhodesia. The Breath of the 
Karroo, by L. H. Brinkman, expresses the essence 
of life in South Africa. The Regent, by Arnold 
Bennett (published in America under the title 
of The Old Adam), is a further history of the 
ever delightful Denry the Audacious, the Card” 
who undertakes a theatrical venture with bril- 
liant success. The Devil's Garden, by W. B. 
Maxwell, which gives the development of a mur- 
derer, and Sinister Street, by Compton Mac- 
kenzie, were banned by the library censors be- 
cause of their frank discussion of sex questions. 
The Morning's War, by C. E. Montague, a story 
of England and Ireland, and of a manly hero, 
is written with artistic restraint. The three 
Benson brothers bring out novels this year: 
Watersprings, by Arthur C. Benson, the re- 
strained romance of a college Don; Thorley 
Weir, by E. F. Benson, one of the most pleasing 
books by that vivacious author; An Average 
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Man, by Robert Hugh Benson, an unattractive 
portrait of an unchivalrous young man. An 
Affair of State, by the versatile J. C. Snaith, is 
a clever political satire of present day England. 
T'he Debit Account, by Oliver Onions, is an inter- 
esting sequel to his powerful In Accordance with 
the Evidence, the painful story of a man whose 
guilty past hangs upon his consciousness like 
an invisible ball-and-chain. The Way of Ambi- 
tion, by Robert Hichens, shows how a great 
genius may fail in the attempt to commercialize 
his art at the behest of an imperious and ambi- 
tious wife. Stella Maris, by William J. Locke, 
is the story of a pure soul sheltered by illness 
from all knowledge of evil, suddenly awakening 
to some of its most hideous aspects, and strug- 
gling back to peace. After All, by Mary 
Cholmondeley, pictures the life in an old English 
village with most delightful art, and keeps in- 
terest in the plot alert to the very end. The 
Ffolliots of Redmarly, by Mrs. Lizzie Allen 
Harker, adds another friendly group to the list 
her genius for getting at the heart of young 
people has given us, and the contrasted types 
are full of joyous vitality. Wilsam, by S. C. 
Nethersole, is a very human story of the hop 
fields of Kent. Another tiny town is depicted in 
Gracechurch, by John Ayscough. H. de Vere 
Stacpole, in The Children of the Sea, writes a 
romance of Iceland.  Shallows, by Frederick 
Watson, is a realistic, historical novel of France 
and Scotland in Jacobite days. We meet again 
with pleasure Professor Challenger of The Loat 
World in Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s The Poison 
Belt. Valentine, by Grant Richards, is a divert- 
ing tale of an airy young architect in London, 
and a remarkable flight across the Channel 
after missing an important train. Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes tells a good mystery story of Paris in 
The End of Her Honeymoon. In A Prisoner 
in Fairyland, Algernon Blackwood writes of a 
London financier who enters the Ivory Gate and 
passes on to a world of fantastic but exquisite 
imagination, the long-lost fairyland of child- 
hood. Lu of the Ranges, by Elenor Mordaunt, 
is a powerful story of the Australian mountains, 
Melbourne life, and the development of a girl's 
character under most adverse conditions. A few 
other English novels should be mentioned: Forti- 
tude, by Hugh Walpole; The Garden Without 
Walls, by Coningsby Dawson, the story of a re- 
volt against convention; Concert Pitch, by Frank 
Danby (Mrs. Julia Frankau), a study of an ar- 
tistic temperament; The Catfish, by Charles Mar- 
riott; The Amateur Gentleman, by Jeffrey Far- 
nol; The Happy Warrior, by A. 8. M. Hutchin- 
son; The Flying Inn, by Gilbert Keith Chester- 
ton. 

The leading American novels are characterized 
by earnestness of purpose and sincerity of style. 
The Inside of the Cup, by Winston Churchill, 
dealing with the relation of the Church to mod- 
ern life, aroused wide discussion and has had 
a perceptible effect on religious activities. The 
Custom of the Country, by Edith Wharton, dis- 
closes the devastating influence of a social 
climber, and finely contrasts French and Amer- 
ican morals and manners. O Pioneers! by 
Willa Sibert Cather, tells the story of the land 
conquered by Nebraska farmers, the epic great- 
ness of their struggle, and the types of woman- 
hood it evoked. Other American novels are: 
New Leaf Hills: a Chronicle, by William Dean 
Howells, the Dean of American fiction, which 
pictures the pioneer life of the Middle West, 
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about the time of the Mexican War; Westwaya, 
a Village Chronicle, by the late S. Weir Mitch- 
ell, makes a Pennsylvania village during 1855- 
18660 live again its stormy life, by his careful 
art; The Story of Waitstill. Baxter, by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, faithfully reproduces the life 
of an old New England village before the Civil 
War and the railroads had broken in upon its 
peace; Henry Sydnor Harrison followed his great 
success, Queed, with V. V.’s Eyes, a story of 
Richmond and of the potent influence of a strong 
character upon the spiritual development of a 
selfish, ambitious girl; The Way Home, by Basil 
Ring, is the old story of the man who sells his 
soul to gain the world and finds himself cheated 
in the bargain; Virginia, by Ellen Glasgow, is 
the common tragedy of the woman, reared to 
reverence the ideals of a former generation, and 
unable to change them in order to cope with 
present day life; Laddie, by Gene Stratton-Por- 
ter, describes farm life in Indiana forty years 
ago, and is a book of the open fields, wholesome 
and serene; Hagar, by Mary Johnston, is an im- 
passioned plea for greater freedom for women; 
Van Cleve, by Mary S. Watts, is a tale of Cin- 
cinnati, of the Spanish-American War, and of a 
thrifty hero who supports several worthless rel- 
atives; T. Tembarom, by Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett, contrasts New York streets and English 
country life by means of a delightful hero, who 
Starts as & newsboy and becomes heir to a great 
English estate. Mothering on Perilous, by Lucy 
Furman, is the diary of a missionary teacher 
in the Kentucky mountains, and The Ordeal, by 
Charles Egbert Craddock (Miss Murfree) pic- 
tures life in the Tennessee mountains. Robin 
Hood's Barn, by Alice Brown, is a New England 
Btory of simple charm in the telling. My Little 
Sister, by Elizabeth Robins (Mrs. C. R. Parkes) 
is a painful story of the white slave traffic. The 
Taste of Apples, by Jeanette Lee, is wholesome 
and spicy. It is noteworthy that so many Amer- 
ican novels are by women. And of men's novels 
many are about women, particularly of the nox- 
ious, parasitic type, like the heroine of Robert 
Herrick’s One Woman's Life, who represents 
& happily passing phase in the development of 
woman. The newer woman is sympathetically 
treated in The Business of Life, by Robert W. 
Chambers; The Penalty, by Gouvernor Morris, 
and The Iron Trail, a story of the development 
of Alaska, by Rex Beach. Essentially masculine 
in mood and method are: John Barleycorn, 
by Jack London, a singular autobiography of 
the man who drinks; The Valley of the Moon 
and The Abysmal Brute by the same author; 
The Heart of the Hills, by John Fox, Jr., a 
ehronicle of half-savage life in the Cumberland 
Mountains; The Southerner ( Abraham Lincoln), 
by Thomas Dixon; Sylvia, by Upton: Sinclair; 
The Flirt, by Booth Tarkington; His Great Ad- 
venture, by Robert Herrick; The Desired Woman, 
by Will N. Harben, another tale of the Georgia 
mountains the author knows and loves; Doton 
Among Men, by Will Levington Comfort; Elkan 
Lubliner, American, by Montague Glass (Mars- 
den) ; Gold, by Stewart Edward White; If You 
Touch Them They Vanish, a Canadian tale, by 
Gouvernor Morris; and Otherwise Phyllis, by 
Meredith Nicholson. i 

Among the many volumes of short stories, A 
Changed Man, by Thomas Hardy, stands easily 
first. ’Twirt Land and Sea, by Joseph Conrad, 
breathes the very essence of the tropics. All 
Men Are Ghosts, by L. P. Jacks, is a volume of 
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original short stories. Here Are Ladies, by 
James Stephens, is a collection of misunder- 
standings. Mixed Grill, by Pett Ridge, is a 
pleasing mixture. Other notable volumes of 
short stories are: Shadows Out of the Crowd, 
by Richard Curle; The Headquarter Recruit, by 
Richard Dehan; News from the Duchy, by Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch; The Lore of Proserpine, 
by Maurice Hewlett; Women of the Country, by 
Gertrude Bone; Studies in War, by F. Britten 
Austin; The Old Time Before Them, by Eden 
Phillpotts; The Eternal Masculine, by Mary 
Raymond Shipman Andrews; and The Escape 
of Mr. Trimm, by Irvin Cobb. 

ESSAYS AND LITERARY CRITICISM. Essays, 
the product and the resource of leisure, show no 
increase on either side the Atlantic, although a 
gratifying number of meritorious collections of 
prose sketches are brought out each year. Joyous 
Gard, by Arthur Christopher Benson, adds an- 
other volume to the long list of his serene and 
gently contemplative essays. As a contrast we 
have Essays in Rebellion, by Henry W. Nevison, 
full of fiery denunciation and intense enthusiasm 
on all sorts of public themes. The Pathos of 
Distance; a Book of a Thuusand and One Mo- 
ments, by James Huneker, is written with his 
usual charm, touched with delicate melancholy. 
Old Standards, by John Halsham, also possesses 
the wistful backward look and a suspicion of 
patient pessimism in viewing the present. From 
the Porch, by Lady Ritchie, is a charming miscel- 
lany. The American Spirit, wholesome lectures 
and addresses by Oscar S. Straus; History as 
Literature and Other Essays, by Theodore Roose- 
velt;The Different West, by Arthur E. Bostwick; 
and Youth and Life, by Randolph S. Bourne, are 
all notable as voicing the spirit of hope and 
manly courage in facing life. Crowds, by Gerald 
Stanley Lee, is buoyant and optimistic in its 
survey of city life. Out of the Dark, by Helen 
Kellar, contains intensely personal essays, re- 
markable for their triumph over limitations. 
The Summit of the Years, by John Burroughs, 
is the fruit of ripe wisdom and serene confidence 
in the goodness of the world. Another lover of 
nature, the artist Edward Martin Taber, writes 
of northern Vermont in his Stowe Notes, Letters 
and Verses. Loiterer's Harvest, by E. V. Lucas, 
is & book of charming essays on London past 
and present. The Larger Values Make for the 
Well Rounded Life, by Humphrey J. Desmond, 
consists of aphoristic essays. Monologues, by 
Richard Middleton, are modestly described as 
* journalistic” by the author. Among the criti- 
cal books of the year there are several of more 
than usual importance. The English Novel, by 
George Saintsbury comes nearer to a complete 
study of the subject than any that has yet been 
made, although Professors Raleigh, Cross, and 
Stoddard have written notable books concerned 
with it. The Victorian Age in Literature, by 
Gilbert Keith Chesterton, is a vital and witty 
discussion of the topic. A second edition of 
The Quintessence of Ibsenism, by Bernard Shaw, 
is notable because of a new preface, criticism, 
and notes, provoking discussion. The Drift of 
Romanticism forms the eighth volume of Paul 
Elmer More’s fine and scholarly Shelburne 
Essays, which series, in range, literary quality, 
and authoritativeness, ranks with the very best 
contemporary work in English literary criticism. 
The Enjoyment of Poetry, by Max Eastman, is 
a fresh and frank plea for a greater freedom in 
teaching literature. The Spirit of American 
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Literature, by John Albert Macy, defends the 
thesis that American literature, like American 
life, is unfinished. English Epic and Heroic 
Poetry, by W. MacNeile Dixon, is a careful 
treatise. Three books on Browning are critical 
rather than biographical: Browning’s Heroines, 
by Ethel Colburn Mayne; Browning and His 
Century, by Helen A. Clarke; Two Masters— 
Browning and Turgenief, by Phillips Moxon. 
Swinburne: an Estimate, by Professor Drink- 
water, is an attempt to present a definitive and 
unprejudiced view of the poet. The Tarn and the 
Lake: thoughts on Life in the Italian Renais- 
sance is a very graceful essay by C. J. Holmes. 
The Renaissance and its Makers, by J. D. Symon 
and S. L. Bensuan; Italy in the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury, by Henry Dwight Sedgwick; Dante and 
Aquinas, by Phillips H. Wicksteed; Dante, 
Goethe’s Faust and Other Lectures, by Herbert 
Baring Garod and Lucy F. Garod; The Greek 
Genius, by R. W. Livingston; The Verse of Greek 
Comedy, by John W. White—all these are in 
various ways noteworthy. What Can Literature 
Do For Me? by C. Alphonse Smith, are direct, 
forceful and sensible lectures. The Invisible 
Alliance, by Francis Grierson, contains pleasing 
Sketches, Political and Literary Essays: 1908- 
1918, by the Earl of Cromer, is engaging and in- 
teresting. The following works, also, should be 
mentioned: Voices of To-morrow, critical studies 
of the new spirit in literature, by Edwin Bjork- 
man; Clio, a Muse and Other Essays, by George 
Macaulay Trevelyan; Milton’s Astronomy, by 
Thomas N. Orchard, a curious work of textual 
criticism; The Influence of Baudelaire, by G. 
Turquet-Milnes; Censorship in England, by 
Frank Fowell and Frank Palmer; The Eliza- 
bethan Playhouse, by W. J. Lawrence; Walter 
Pater, a critical study by Edward Thomas; The 
Street of Adventure, by Phillip Gibbs, which 
tells the story of Fleet Street; and The 
Adventure of a Newspaper Man, by Frank Dil- 
not. More purely technical are such books as: 
The Writing of English, by W. T. Brewster; 
Newspaper Writing and Editing, by Willard 
Grosvener Bleyer of the University of Wisconsin; 
The Story of a Page, by John L. Heaton; A 
Tract on the Present State of English Pronun- 
ciation, by the Poet Laureate Robert Bridges; 
The Book of Public Speaking, by Arthur Fox 
Davis; and The Press and its Story, by James 
D. Symon. 

DRAMA. The renewed interest in the Drama 
is evidenced by the issuing of many plays in 
library editions. One of the most interesting 
volumes of collected plays is found in Plays of 
Old Japan. The “No,” by Marie C. Stopes, 
translated by M. C. Stopes and Joji Sakurai, 
with & preface by Baron Kato. These plays 
were all composed before the sixteenth century 
and yet are acted in Japan to-day without the 
slightest change, and form a music drama not 
unlike the Wagnerian operas. Henry Arthur 
Jones publishes two plays: The Divine Gift, 
a play in three acts, and Mary Goes First, a 
comedy in three acts and an epilogue, both good 
examples of his cleverness in stage-craft and 
dialogue. The Necessary Evil, by Charles Rann 
Kennedy, is a tragedy in one act and a discussion 
of the same subject as Brieux's Damaged Goods, 
but in a more imaginative way. Esther Waters, 
by George Moore, has been dramatized by the 
author into a five-act play. This Generation, by 
S. M. Fox, belongs to the series called by its 
publisher Plays of To-day and To-morrow. In 
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Book Ever Written (a title taken from Renan 
in 1 of the gospel according to Luke), 
by D. A. Hayes. In the historical development 
of religion we should mention: Studies in the 
History of Religions, edited by David Gordon 
Lyon and George Foot Moore; The New Testa- 
ment Documents, by George Milligan; Coptic 
Apocrypha in the Dialect of Upper Egypt, 
edited with English translation by E. A. Wallis 
Budge; A Crittcal Introduction to the Old Tes- 
tament, by George Buchanan Gray; The Litera- 
ture of the Old Testament, by George Foot 
Moore; and The Epistle of Priesthood (He- 
brews), by Alexander Nairne. Religious essays 
abound. Some of the most impressive are: The 
Preacher, His Life and Work, by J. H. Jowett; 
Religion and Life, by Henry Churchill King; 
Rudolf Eucken’s Message to Our Age, by Henry 
C. Sheldon; Sociological Study of the Bible, by 
Louis Wallis; French Prophets of Yesterday, a 
study of religious thought under the Second Em- 
pire, by Albert Leon Guerard; Mysticism in 
Christianity, by W. K. Fleming; The Evolution 
of the Monastic Ideal, by Herbert B. Workman. 
History. When the recent great shift in the 
centre of the historian’s interest from the 
political—or rather dynastic and military—af- 
fairs of nations to the daily life of the people 
is considered, it is surprising to see how com- 
pletely political history still dominates the book 
mart. There is a steadily growing literature of 
purely economic and industrial history, but it 
still bulks small in the total yearly output of 
history, whether text-book, general history, or 
scholarly monograph. The solution of this ap- 
parent paradox is to be found in the fact that 
litical history has been largely revolutionized 
rom within and has incorporated with itself so 
much of economic and social material that the 
distinction between the two types of work is be- 
coming less significant with every year. 
Perhaps this tendency is most clearly shown in 
the field of American history. The year’s great 
contribution to American history is John Bach 
MeMaster's History of the People of the United 
States from the Revolution to the Civil War, 
vol. viii, a work as broad in scope as it is 
original in treatment. Professor C. A. Beard 
clothes an economic thesis in a political wrapper 
in his book, An Economic Interpretation of the 
Constitution of the United States, showing that 
the Constitution was not the work of revolu- 
tiorary theorists but of conservative and 
wealthy men aiming above all to make property 
rights secure. Distinctly in the newer fields are 
euch books as Professor Albert Bushnell Hart's 
Social and Economic Forces in American His- 
tory; Causes and Effects in American History, 
by E. W. Morse; An Industrial History of the 
American People, by J. R. H. Moore; Economic 
Beginnings of the Far West, by Katherine 
Coman. As in previous years the Civil War 
period continues to furnish the material for 
very many books, perhaps a majority, of Ameri- 
can political history. We note particularly 
James Ford Rhodes's Lectures on the American 
Civil War; The American Civil War, by J. K. 
Hosmer; and The History of the Reconstruction 
Period, by James Schouler. Military studies of 
interest are: War Time in Manila, by Rear- 
Admiral B. A. Fiske; Major Operations of the 
Navies in the War of American Independence, 
by Captain Mahan; and A Naval History of the 
American Revolution, by Gardner W. Allen. 
More general surveys of American history are: 
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A Short History of the United States, by John 
Spencer Bassett; From Jefferson to Lincoln, by 
William MacDonald; One Hundred Years of 
Peace, by Henry Cabot Lodge, a study of a cen- 
tury’s pacific relations between England and the 
United States; and Transatlantic Historical 
Solidarity, by Charles Francis Adams, consisting 
of the author’s Oxford lectures on American 
history. In British history there are several 
general surveys: The Making of England, by. 
Gilbert Slater; A History of England from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day, by A. D. 
Innes; England since Waterloo, by J. A. R. Mar- 
riott, the seventh volume of a series edited by 
Charles Oman; A History of England from the 
Accession of James the Second, vol. i., by 
Charles H. Firth. French history always calls 
forth a number of studies, especially the revolu- 
tionary and Napoleonic epochs, but this year 
such works are not as numerous as usual. The 
New France, by William 8. Lilly, is a pessimis- 
tic study of French democracy since 1879; Eng- 
land and the Orleans Monarchy, by Major John 
Hall, relates the story of a previous entente be- 
tween France and England. Symbol and Satire 
in the French Revolution, by E. F. Henderson, 
is richly illustrated with contemporary carica- 
ture. Of military studies there are The Franco- 
Prussian War and Its Secret Causes, by Emile 
Ollivier, translated by G. B. Ives; and Hilaire 
Belloc’s monograph on Poitiers. Historical 
works in other fields which must be listed 
are: The Fall of the Dutch Republic, by 
H. W. van Loon, a work at once of great 
scholarship and popular interest; Italy in the 
Thirteenth Century, by K. D. Sedgwick; Jena 
to Eylau, a history of the Prussian army by 
General von der Goltz, translated by Captain 
C. F. Atkinson; An Outline History of China, 
by H. H. Gowen; The Queens of Aragon, by E. 
L. Miron; The Influence of Monarchs, by 
Frederick A. Woods, studies of European 
royalty; The Evolution of States, by J. M. 
Robertson; and The Story of the King’s High- 
way, by Sidney and Beatrice Weob. | 

TRAVEL AND CONTEMPORARY HISTORY. One 
book of modern travel stands out from the 
others of the year as much perhaps because of 
the vivid dramatic interest of the narrative as 
because of the unforgettable tragedy which 
closed it. Scott's Last Expedition, by Robert 
F. Scott, edited by Leonard Huxley and Dr. E. 
A. Wilson, is the epic of the Antarctic pole. 
Lost in the Arctic, by Ejnar Mikkelsen, is 
another tale of heroism from the other end of 
the earth. My Life with the Eskimo, by Vilh- 
jalmur Stefansson, enlarges our knowledge of 
this people in no small degree. The Far East 
is as attractive to explorer and author as either 
pole. Trans-Himalaya, an account of discov- 
eries and adventures in Tibet, by Sven Hedin, 
introduces the reader to vast regions which 
nature and the policy of the Tibetans have 
hitherto barred to white men. J. O. P. Bland's 
study, Recent Events and Present Politics in 
China, contains a rather pessimistic account of 
that country’s condition and prospects. 

The two Balkan wars have produced not only 
accounts of the struggle but many studies of the 
chief nations engaged, of which may be cited: 
With the Bulgarian Staff, by Noel Buxton, 
M.P..; The Balkan War, by Philip Gibbs and 
Bernard Grant; The Ottoman Empire, by Henry 
W. Stead; The Hapsburg Monarchy, by 
Henry W. Stead; Czar Ferdinand and His 
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People, by J. MacDonald; The Near East, by 
Robert Hichens; and Rambles and Studies in 
Greece, by J. P. Mahaffy. No European nation 
is at present the subject of closer scrutiny than 
Germany. A number of attempts have been 
made during the year to account for the re- 
markable prosperity and efficiency of that coun- 
try and its place in world diplomacy. Mon- 
archica] Socialism in Germany, by Elmer 
Roberts, gives a general account of the progres- 
sive paternalism of the kaiser and his ministers, 
and Principles of Prussian Administration, by 
H. G. James, describes in detail the official ma- 
chinery used to that end. Germany and Its 
Evolution tn Modern Times, by Henry Lichten- 
berger, a French view; Germany to the Present 
Day, by A. W. Holland; Pan-Germanism, by 
Roland G. Usher; German Sea-Power, by Archi- 
bald Hurd and Henry Castle; Problems of 
Power, by W. M. Fullerton; and tue late Price 
Collier’s frank and informing first-hand study, 
Germany and the Germans, are all books that 
demand notice. 

The whole British empire is in constant 
process of change and development but nowhere 
so much as in England itself. British Social 
Politics, by Carlton H. Hayes, is an admirably 
compact and complete account of the many 
changes which the present Liberal government 
has made in British law since it was returned 
to power. The civilizing work of Great Britain 
in Egypt is told in Clayton S. Cooper’s The 
Man of Egypt. A similar story of imperial de- 
velopment at the other extremity of the con- 
tinent is the subject of The Reconstruction of 
the New Colonies Under Lord Milner, by W. B. 
Worsfold; The Real South Africa, by Ambrose 
Pratt; The South African Scene, by Violet R. 
Markham. On the war in Tripoli we have Italy 
in North Africa, by W. K. McClure, and A War 
for a Desert, by Francis McCullagh. 

Of books concerned with the Western Con- 
tinent, and falling properly under the present 
section, are: The Coming Canada, by J. K. 
Goodrich; Alaska: An Empire in the Making, 
by J. J. Underwood, a book of information as 
well as of narrative; ex-Ambassador James 
Bryce’s University and Historical Addresses on 
American history; and Dr. Diomede Carito’s In 
the Land of Washington, a study of the United 
States by an Italian. Our outlying de- 
pendencies also receive attention: Hawati, Past 
and Present: The Philippine Problem, by Fred- 
erick Chamberlain; The American Occupation 
of the Philippines, by J. J. Blount, a plea for 
the abandonment of the islands; and The 
Odyssey of the Philippine Commission, by 
Daniel R. Williams. And the Panama Canal 
zone is a centre of liveliest interest, witness: 
Philippe Bunau-Varilla’s Panama: The Crea- 
tion, Destruction and Resurrection; The 
Panama Gateway, by Joseph B. Bishop, a very 
thorough and authorative boo"; and Panama: 
Post and Present, by Farnam Bishop. Latin 
America is treated in: The Coming Mezico, by 
Joseph K. Goodrich; Mexico the Land of Un- 
rest, by Henry Baerlein; The Republics of Cen- 
tral and South America, by C. R. Enock; 
Guatemala, by C. W. Domville-Fife; Across Un- 
known South America, by A. H. Savage-Landor; 
An Unknown People in an Unknown Land, a 
study of the Gran Chaco region in centra] South 
America by W. B. Grubb; To the River Platte 
and Back, by W. J. Holland; A Tour Through 
South America, by A. 8. Forrest; Modern 
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Chile, an optimistic sketch, by W. H. Koebel. 

PoLitics AND SocioLoax. During the past 
year attention seems to have been especially 
concentrated n two or three fields of political 
and economic inquiry. One of these foci of in- 
terest is certainly the labor union, especially 
the newer type of labor union which is revolu- 
tionary in purpose and is organized by complete 
industries rather than by crafts. The Spirit of 
Association, by M. Fothergil Robinson, is a 
general plea for voluntary coóperation rather 
than legal enactment as a remedy for industrial 
evils; Trade Unions, by H. H. Schloesser, and: 
Trade Unions, by Joseph Clayton, also aim at 
a broad survey of the whole situation. André. 
Tridon's The New Unionism is an ardent de- 
fence of the synaicalist movement, which is as: 
vigorously attacked by another Socialist, John 
Spargo, in Syndicalism, Industrialism, 
Unionism, and Socialism. The movement is 
treated in several other books of the year, in- 
cluding Industrial Warfare, by C. Watney and 
J. A. Little; The Minimum Wage and Syn- 
dicalism, by the Hoa. James Boyle; Syn- 
dicalism: a Critical Examination, by J. Ramsay 
McDonald. An admirable exposition of the So- 
cialist party and its position is contained in So- 
cialism Summed Up, by Morris Hillquit. In 
The Larger Aspects of Socialism, W. E. Walling 
discusses many theories of sociology and ethics 
as they seem to relate to his subject. Haræism 
versus Socialism, by Professor Simkhovitch, 
shows how far modern Socialism has departed 
from the original doctrines of Karl Marx and 
expresses the opinion that changing economie 
conditions will force further reconstruction. The 
Socialist party is not the only one to find 
elucidation. The National Progressive party is 
championed in a volume of addresses by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, collected under the title Progres- 
sive Principles, and S. J. Duncan Clark con- 
tributes & volume on The Progressive Move- 
ment: Its Principles and Programme, The New 
Freedom, by President Woodrow Wilson, is the 
text-book of progressivism within the Demo- 
cratic party. Of American political essays, Es- 
periments in Government and the Essentials of 
the Constitution, by Senator Elihu Root, is cer- 
tainly one of the most important. It is a dis- 
cussion of the needed legislative reconstruction. 
necessitated by the growth of modern industry. 
Similar problems are faced by the veteran 
British scientist, the late Alfred Russell Wallace, 
in Social Environment and Modern Progress, al- 
though the remedies proposed are far more dras- 
tic. In the same connection should be consid- 
ered The Future of the Working Classes, by R 
W. Babson; The Worker and His Country, by 
Fabian Ware; J. caltk and Welfare, by Pro- 
fessor A. C. Pigou of Cambridge; and Construc- 
tive Rural Sociology, by John M. Gillette. 

The flood of books on feminism that pour from 
the press—many of them remarkable for knowl- 
edge, intelligence, and skillful presentation of 
material—makes the output of works on other 
questions of modern sociology appear insignifl- 
cant. Any brief selection will seem arbitrary, 
but we name the following: The anonymous 
study The Woman with Empty Hands; The Old- 
Fashioned Woman, by Elsie Clews Parsons; The 
Unrest of Women, by E. S. Martin; Sex Antag- 
onism, by Walter Heape, and The Truth About 
Woman, by C. Gasquoine Hartley (Mrs. Walter 
Gallichan), two violently contrasting works on 
biological psychology; The Man and the 
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Woman, by Arthur L. Salmon; The Nature of 
Woman, by J. L. Taylor; Way Stations, a study 
of the English feminist movement by Elizabeth 
Robins; Woman in Science, by H. J. Mozans; 
a frenzied and violent work, The Unexpurgated 
Case Against Woman Suffrage, by Sir Almoth 
E. Wright; and a remarkable book by Frau von 
Mayreder, translated from the German, and en- 
titled, A Survey of the Woman Problem. 

LITTLE, JoskPH JAMES. An American 
puer and publicist, died February 11, 1913. 

e was born in Bristol, England, in 1841, and 
moved to the United States with his parents 
when he was four years of age. Educated in 
the public schools, in 1855 he became a printer’s 
apprentice at Morris, N. Y. Four years later 
he was employed as a compositor in New York 
City. He served 5 the Civil War, 
rising to the rank of first lieutenant in the 
37th New York Volunteers. In 1867 he estab- 
lished the firm of J. J. Little and Company. 
Mr. Little took great interest in public affairs 
and was for many years a school commiasioner 
of New York City. He was elected to the 
Fifty-second Congress, serving from 1891-03. In 
the same year he was a member of the World's 
Fair Commision. 


LIVESTOCK. See STock-Rarsrwa. 
LLANDAFF, Henry MATTHEWS, First 
Viscount. An English nobleman and public 


official, died March 27, 1913. In 1883 he was 
appointed home secretary in the cabinet of Lord 
Salisbury. Although he did not become prom- 
inent in this position he discharged the duties 
of his office with firmness and efficiency. When 
the Unionists came into power in 1895, he did 
not return to office, but was raised to the po- 
sition of Viscount Llandaff. 

LOAN AND TRUST COMPANIES. See 
Trust CoMPANIES; BANKS AND BANKING; and 
FINANCIAL REVIEW. 

LOBBYING. See ELECTORAL REFORM. 

LOCK JAW. See TETANUS. 

LOCKOUTS. See ARBITRATION AND CONCIL- 
IATION, INDUSTRIAL; and STRIKES. 

LOCKROY, ETIENNE AUGUSTE EDOUARD 
'(S140N). A French journalist and statesman, 
died November 22, 1913. He was born in 1838. 
His father, an actor named Joseph Philippe 
Simon, took the name of Lockroy. From his 
earliest manhood he was engaged in the service 
of the state; he was also a soldier, and in 1860 
joined Garibaldi’s band of Italian volunteers 
which made a famous expedition into Sicily. 
In 1871 he was one of the electors of the Seine, 
who were sent to the National Assembly in 
February of that year. He was one of the 
founders of a daily paper called La Municipalité, 
which had for its ee the regulation of the 
municipal councils of France. His most im- 
portant rôle as a journalist, however, was 
played during the second Reign of Terror, when 
the empire was falling after the Franco-Prus- 
sian War. His vigorous style made him the 
chief propagandist of that period. M. Lockroy 
held portfolios in the cabinets of all the 
presidents from the founding of the republic. 

LOCOMOBILE. See STEAM ENGINE. 

LOCOMOTIVES. See INTERNAL COMBUS- 
TION ENGINES. 

LOGIC. See PHILOSOPHY. 

LONDON. See Great BRITAIN, Area and 
Population, and passim. 

LONGEVITY. See MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 
under Marriage and Longevity. 
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LONGFELLOW, WLAN PrrT PREBLE. An 
American architect, died August 3, 1913. He 
was born in Portland, Me., in 1836, and was 
the son of Stephen Longfellow, and brother of 
Henry W. Longfellow. Graduated from Har- 
vard College in 1885, he afterward took post. 
gants studies at that college. From 1869-72 

e was assistant architect in the Treasury De- 

artment of the United States. He was ad- 
1 professor of architectural design at the 

assachusetts Institute of Technology in 1881- 
82. In 1893 he was chairman of the architec- 
tural section board of judges at the Chicago 
Exposition. He was the first editor of the Amer- 
dcan Architect. His published writings on 
architectural subjects include: Abstract of Lec- 
tures on Perspective (1889); Cyclopedia of 
Architecture in Italy, Greece and the Levant 
(1895); The Column and the Arch, Architec- 
tural Essaye (1889); Applied Perspective 
(1901). He also contributed to magazines and 
reviews on architectural subjects. 

LORD HARDINGE, ATTEMPTED ASSASSINA- 
TION OF, See INDIA, History. 

LOS ANGELES AQUEDUCT. See AQUE 
DUCTS. 

LOUISIANA. PorvuraTion. The popula- 
tion of the State in 1910 was 1,656,388. Ac- 
cording to the estimates of the Bureau of the 
Census, made in 1913, the population in that 
year was 1,745,858. 

AGRICULTURE. The area, production, and 
value of the principal crops in 1912-1913 are 
shown in the following table. The figures are 
from the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and those of 1913 are estimates only. 


Acreage Prod. Bu. Value 
Corn 1913 1,900,000 41,800,000 332. 186. 000 
1912 1,805,000 32, 490.000 32. 490. 000 
O ats 1913 45. 000 90,0 564,000 
1912 84,000 707,000 361,000 
Rice ...... 1918 405,500,000 11,760,000 9,878,000 
1912 352,600,000 11,812,000 10,985,000 
Potatoes....1913 25,000 ,150,000 1.680.000 
1913 000 1,460,000 1,212,000 
Hay ...... 1918 160,000 «a 240,000 3,000,000 
1913 142,000 234,000 2. 972.000 
Tobacco 1913 600 d 270.000 68,000 
1912 500 50, 000 45. 000 
Cotton ....1913 1,126,000 o 400,000 22,389,000 
1912 929,000 861,123 20,678,000 


b Pounds. o Bales. 


MINERAL PropucTion. The total value of 
the mineral proucts of the State in 1912 was 
$15,357,841, compared with $12,710,958 in 1911. 

The Louisiana fields, with those of Texas, 
form the Gulf oil field. There were produced 
in the State in 1912 9,263,439 barrels of 
petroleum, compared with 10,720,420 barrels 
in 1911. There are three important fields in 
the State—the Jennings, Caddo, and the Vinton 
fields. Of these, the Caddo field is by far the 
largest producer. Its production of 1912 was 
7,177,949 barrels. From the Jennings field were 
taken 1,105,711 barrels, and from the Vinton 
field 932,639 barrels. The total number of wells 
completed in the State in 1912 was 437. 

TRANSPORTATION. The total railway mileage 
of the State on June 30, 1912, was 6860, of 
which 3873 was main line, 1282 branches and 
spurs, 188 second track, 1414 yard track and 
sidings. The longest mileage is that of the 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain, and Southern Rail- 
way, 460. The Texas and Pacific Railway Com- 
pany has 339, the Louisiana Railway and Nari- 
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gation Company 312, the New Orleans, Texas, 
and Mexico Railroad Company 276, and the 
Kansas City, Southern Railway Company 245. 
These figures are for main track only. The 
total gross earnings for the lines in the State 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, 
amounted to $181,599,393. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The charitable 
and correctional institutions under the control 
of the State, include the following: Louisiana 
Institute for the Blind, Louisiana State School 
for the Deaf, State Penitentiary—all at Baton 
Rouge; the Louisiana Industrial Institute at 
Ruston; the State Reform School at Monroe; 
the Louisiana Hospital for the Insane at Pine- 
ville; and the Asylum for the Insane at Jackson. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. A special session 
of the legislature convened on September 8 and 
adjourned on September 12, having called a 
special election for October 28 at which the 
people should vote upon a proposition to call 
a limited constitutional convention for Novem- 
ber 10. The chief purpose of the convention 
was to permit the sale of bonds to refund the 
State bonded debt of $11,108,300, due January 
1, 1914. The election was held on the date 
mentioned above, the convention proposition be- 
ing overwhelmingly adopted and delegates to 
the convention being elected. The convention 
met November 10 and adjourned November 22, 
having rewritten and reénacted the constitution 
of the State. The chief changes were the bond 
section and amendments to the acts governing 
the sewerage and water board of New Orleans. 

On December 8 an issue amounting to $10,- 
567,470 of four and one-half per cent. fifty-year 
serial bonds, authorized by the new constitution, 
were sold by the State board of liquidation at 
96,142. There were no other legislative ses- 
sions; and no other State-wide elections. 

STATE GOVERNMENT. Governor, L. E. Hall; 
Lieutenant-Governor, T. C. Barrett; Secretary 
of State, Alvin E. Hebert; Auditor, Paul Capde- 
ville; Treasurer, L. E. Smith; Attorney-General, 
R. G. Pleasant; Superintendent of Education, T. 
H. Harris; Commissioner of Agriculture, E. O. 
Bruner; Commissioner of Insurance, A. E. 
Hebert; Commissioner of Public Lands, Fred J. 
Grace—all Democrats. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, J. 
A. Breaux; Associate Justices, A D. Laud, Wal- 
ter B. Sommerville, Frank A. Monroe, O. O. 
Provosty; Clerk, Paul E. Mortimer—all Demo- 
crats. 

STATE LEGISLATURE, 1913. Both houses Dem- 
ocratic. he State representatives in Congress 
will be found in the section Congress, article 
UNITED STATES. 

LOVE, ALFRED HENRY. An American mer- 
chant and peace advocate, died June 29, 1913. 
Born in Philadelphia in 1830, and educated in 
the schools of that sity, he established very 
successfully a wool commission house in Phila- 
delphia, but was best known as a peace advo- 
cate. For over fifty years he was president of 
the Universal Peace Union: During the Civil 
War he did much to support the “underground 
railway” used in bringing the slaves from the 
South, and with Mrs. Stowe and other prominent 
abolitionists, carried on the work and devoted 
much of his means to the abolitionist cause. 
After the war he continued his labors for the 
cause of peace, and worked sufficiently to sup- 
port President Grant in his policies toward the 
Indians. In the Mason and Slidell controversy 
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he took & leading part and worked for the 
settlement of the Alabama claims. With Belva 
Lockwood and the Baroness vo: Suttner he was 
an editor of the Peace Maker. He was a familiar 
figure at the Geneva and Hague peace confer- 
ences, and wrote and spoke much on peace and 
philanthropic subjects. 

LOVEBURN, Lonn. See Great BRITAIN, 
War or Conference. 

LOWE, TuHappevus S. C. An American aero- 
naut, died January 16, 1913. He was born in 
Jefferson, N. H., in 1832. When still a young 
man, his attention was attracted to the subject 
of balloons. He began to experiment in aero- 
nautics; Sonstrucfed. several balloons while in 
the employ of the government, chiefly as an 
aid to the study of atmospheric conditions; 
invented several instruments for the determina- 
tion of longitude and latitude without a horizon; 
and in 1858 he built the largest aerostat made 
up to that time. One of his earliest balloon 
flights was to a height of 23,000 feet, which 
far surpassed the previous record of those days. 
Soon after he announced his intention of crosa- 
ing the Atlantic in a balloon and built one 
with a capacity of 725,000 cubic feet of gas 
After several unsuccessful attempta to inflate 
the bag he gave up the plan. Soon after the 
beginning of the Civil War Dr. Lowe made sev- 
eral flights. One of these flights was from Cin- 
cinnati to the South Carolina coast, a distance 
of 900 miles, which he covered in nine hours. 
He was appointed chief aeronautic engineer of 
the United States army, and organized an aero- . 
nautic corps which gave valuable aid by ob- 
serving the movements of the Confederate 
troops. In 1865 he invented a machine which 
made the first artificial ice in the United States. 
From 1891-94 he built the Mount Lowe Rail- 
way in the Sierra Madre Mountains. 

LUDWIG III. OF BAVARIA. See GER- 
MANY, End of the Bavarian Regency. 

LUMINAL is a new hypnotic substance, 
phenyl-ethyl-barbituric acid, offered as a substi- 
tute for veronal, from which it differs in the 
substitution of one ethyl group (C,H,) for one 
phenyl molecule (C,H,). Luminal is a white, 
odorless, slightly bitter powder, almost insol- 
uble in cold water, slightly soluble in hot water 
and readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and chloro- 
form, and in alkaline solutions. It is claimed 
that the introduction of the phenyl group in- 
creases the hypnotic power of luminal over that 
of veronal. The drug has a sedative action on 
respiration, lessening the frequency of breathing, 
although the volume of each respiration is in- 
eread. It kills by respiratory paralysis. It 
is eliminated by the kidneys, a certain portion 
being probably decomposed in the organism. 
No injury to the kidneys or gastric disturbances 
have been observed. Luminal is claimed to be 
a useful hypnotic in nervous insomnia and 
conditions of excitement of the nervous system. 

LUMINAL SopIuM is a white crystalline, hy- 
groscopic powder, readily soluble in water, and 
used for hypodermic injection. 

LUNACY. See INSANITY. 

LUTHERANS. The Lutheran Church is the 
third largest Protestant denomination in the 
United States. In 1913 the confirmed or adult 
members numbered 2,376,579. There were 9162 
ordained ministers and 15,739 congregations. 
For administrative purposes there were 65 dis- 
trict synods. The church property was valued 
at $92,747,509. For local expenses there were 
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raised 1 the year $12,185,250, and for mis- 
sions and benevolence $3,082,706. The bible 
and parochial schools which numbered 3514 had 
1.041,304 pupils and 80,005 officers and teachers. 
The church is divided into four general bodies, 
and a number of independent synods. Details 
in regard to these cre given below. 

THE GENERAL COUNCIL, organized in 1867, 
has 13 district synods; 1665 ordained ministers; 
2535 congregations; 493,279 confirmed members; 
church property valued at $31,232,746; local 
expenses were $3,661,209, and for benevolence 
and missions $667,745.40. This branch of the 
church has a complete graded system for its 
bible schools which number 1803, with an enroll- 
ment of 298,834. In the 593 parochial schools 
the enrollment is 26,067. 

THE GENERAL SYNOD, organized in 1820, has 
24 district synods; 1344 ordained ministers; 
1790 congregations; 320,246 confirmed members. 
The church property is valued at $22,793,914. 
The income for local expenses was 92.794, 810, 
and for missions and benevolence $546,532.10. 
In the 1732 Sunday schools there is an enroll- 
ment of 300,321. 

THE SvNoDICAL CONFERENCE, which is mainly 
German, was organized in 1872: 6 district syn- 
ods; 2965 ordained ministers; 4722 congrega- 
tions; 831,120 confirmed members. The esti- 
mated value of the church property is $17, 
890,000. The income for local expenses was 
$3,676,632, and for missions and benevolence 
$932,893.21. This branch has many strong pa- 
rochial schools. The total number of such 
schools is 2800 with an enrollment of 152,090 
pupils. In the 688 Sunday schools, the total 
registration is 155,889. 

UNITED SYNOD or THE Sour, which is 
organized on a basis very similar to that of the 
General Council dates from 1886: 8 district 
synods; 249 ordained ministers; 485 congrega- 
tions; 50,819 confirmed members. The church 

roperty is valued a* $2,345,181. The receipts 
or local expenses were $250,450, and for mis- 
sions and benevolence $139,938.19. In the 408 
Sunday schools, the majoritv of which are 
graded, there is a registration of 39,037. 

THE INDEPENDENT Syrnops, to the number of 
14, together with & few independent ministers 
and congregations, report 2935 ordained minis- 
ters; 6208 congregations; 672,150 confirmed 
members. Their church property is valued at 
$18,533,543. For local expenses but six of these 
synods have reported. hese gave $1,813,987. 
The gifts for missions and benevolence were 
$798,440.01. In 1426 parochial schools there 
are 78,981 pupils, and in 2088 Sunday schools 
the registration is 327,860. 

In anticipation of the 400th anniversary of 
the beginning of the Reformation by Martin 
Luther, October 31, 1517, the General Council 
resolved to raise a $2,000,000 jubilee fund and 
invited all Lutherans to coóperate and for their 
own missionary and institutional interests to 
raise from $5,000,000 to $10,000,000 as a 
* Quadricentennial Memorial of the Birth of 
Protestantism." 

The year was notable for the planning and 
the raising of funds. Norwegians raised nearly 
$500,000 for their educational institutions; the 
Swedes raised $250,000 for Gustavus Adolphus 
College; the Iowa synod is raising $300,000 for 
theological and collegiate education; the Pitts- 
burgh synod completed a $100,000 fund for 
Thiel College; and the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
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vania has quietly pushed its fund of $500,000 
for educational work toward completion, mean- 
while receiving two new endowments for pro- 
fessorships amounting to $90,000 for its Phila- 
delphia Theological Seminary. The Synodical 
Conference is planning the erection of a national 
Lutheran university as a Quadricentennial Me- 
morial.” Important actions looking toward co- 
operation and the arbitration of differences. 
between the various Lutheran bodies were taken 
during the year. The General World’s Confer- 
ence met at Nuremberg in Germany in Septem- 
ber. The General Council continues its member- 
ship in this General Conference and insists on & 
positive declaration of principles which will in- 
gure a world's conference of Lutherans on a true 
and historic confessional basis. (See also RE- 
LIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS AND MOVEMENTS.) 

LUXEMBURG. An independent, neutral 
grand duchy, bordering Belgium, Germany, and 
France. The area is 2586 square kilometers (998. 
square miles). Population (December 1, 1910), 
259,891 (134,101 males, 125,790 females). Ro- 
man Catholics numbered 250,543, Protestants, 
4007, and Jews 1270. Natives of the grand 
duchy numbered 220,168; there were 21,762 Ger- 
mans, 10,138 Italians, 3964 Belgians, and 2103 
French. Luxemburg, the capital, had 20,848 in- 
habitants. Iron mining is an important indus- 
try. The grand duchy is included in the Ger- 
man customs union. Railway (1911), 525 kilo- 
meters; telegraphs (1912), 329 offices, with 701 
kilometers of line and 2078 of wire; post offices 
(1912), 134. Revenue and expenditure in 1910, 
17,700,805 and 10,977,796 francs respectively. 
The budget for 1913 (law of March 1 of that 
year) showed estimated revenue of 20.001,733. 
francs and estimated expenditure of 22,958,609 
francs. Customs and direct taxes each supply 
about one-fourth of the revenue. The debt 
amounts to 12.000, 000 francs; annuities, 493.150 
franes. The Chamber of Deputies consists of 53 
members, elected for six years by direct vote. 
The grand duke, William, died February 25, 
1912, and was succeeded by his daughter, Marie 
Adelaide (born June 14, 1894), who was en- 
throned on attaining her majority, June 14, 
1912. Her sister, Princess Charlotte (born 
1896), is heiress-presumptive. 

A concession ratified in 1913 enabled a Bel- 
gian and three German syndicates to exploit 
582 rectares of mining land for a period of fifty 
years. In return the government was to receive 
an annual rent of from 2025 to 2725 francs per 
hectare, a total annual payment of over 1,000,- 
000 francs. 

LYNCH, Henry Frwurs Brosse. An Eng- 
lish traveler and writer on Middle East su 
jects, died November, 1913. He was born in 
London in 1862, and was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. After a brief experience in business 
life, he began his extensive travels in the Middle 
East, for the purposes of scientiflc, political, and 
commercial research. In 1888 he made the jour- 
ney from Alexandretta, through the Aleppo and 
Diarbekir on horseback, and then down the 
Tigress on a raft to Bagdad. He subsequently 
inaugurated a new river service under the Brit- 
ish flag on the Karun River, Persia. He made 
surveys for a new trade route into Persia, which 
was afterward known as the “Lynch Road.” 
His next notable journey made about 1900, em- 
braced the Caucasus and Armenia, and in a 
later journey in 1908 he made himself more: 
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thoroughly familiar with Armenia, surveying 
the great crater of Nimrud, and mapping the 
country. He took a great interest in social 
uestions, and was associated with the work of 
oynbee Hall. From 1906 to 1910 he sat in 
the House of Commons as a Liberal. He was 
& severe critic of the British foreign policy in 
Persia, and was a strong supporter of W. Mor- 

n Shuster, the American treasurer-general of 

ersia, who was compelled to resign his office 
in 1911 on account of influence brought to bear 
by the Russian government. His published writ- 
ings include, Armenia: Travels and Studies (2 
volumes, 1901), and various articles in reviews 
and in proceedings of learned societies. 

LYNE, S WiLLIAM. A Tasmanian public 
official, died August 1, 1913. He was born at 
Apslown, Tasmania, 1843, and at the age of 
twenty removed to Queensland, where he became 
& pioneer settler. In the following year he re- 
turned to Tasmania, and engaged in agriculture. 
He entered the Tasmania Parliament in 1880, 
and held various government posts after 1885. 
He was a member of the convention which framed 
the commonwealth constitution, and as premier 
at New South Wales it fell to him to superintend 
the arrangements for its inauguration. He was 
commissioned to form the first ministry of the 
new commonwealth. In 1903 he was created a 
K. C. M. G. 

LYTTLETON, ALFRED. An English states- 
man, died July 5, 1913. The eighth son of the 
fourth Lord Lyttleton, born in 1857. He was 
educated at Eton and at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. At the university he was notable as an 
athlete. After his graduation, he studied law, 
and from 1882-86 was legal private secretary to 
the attorney-general. In politics a Liberal he 
was a supporter of Mr. Gladstone, until the lat- 
ter advocated home rule for Ireland. In 1900 he 
was chairman of the commission appointed to 
investigate the concessions granted in the Trans- 
vaal, during the rule of President Kruger. His 


work in this connection was very successful, and 


it led to his appointment in 1903 to the position 
of colonial secretary in Mr. Balfour’s cabinet. 
In the defeat of January, 1906, he was one of 
the Unionist ministers who lost their seats, but 
who returned to Parliament a few months later 
from a precinct in London. He spoke often in 
Parliament, usually in opposition to the course 
of the government in South Africa, and on 
colonial questions and social problems in which 
he took a great interest. He was a member of 
manv important government commissions. 
McADOO, WILLIAM GIBBS. An American 
lawyer and public official, Secretary of the 
Treasury in the cabinet of President Wilson. 
He was born in Marietta, Ga., in 1863; was 
educated at the University of Tennessee; and 
was admitted to the bar in 1885. For several 
years he practiced at Chattanooga and was for 
a time counsel for several railways and banking 
companies. In 1903 he removed to New York 
City and practiced there. He became in- 
terested in the problem of tunneling the Hud- 
son River between the New Jersey and New 
York shores, and although several attempts had 
been made to accomplish this, which had re- 
sulted in failure, he persisted in his efforts until 
he succeeded in enlisting sufficient capital for 
the building and equipment of these tunnels. 
The project was finished in March, 1904, and 
Mr. McAdoo became president and director of 
the Hudson & Manhattan Railroad Company, 
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which operated cars through these tunnels, in 
1908. A company under Mr. McAdoo’s direc- 
tions afterwards built a fourth tunnel under 
the Hudson which was completed in March, 
1909. Mr. McAdoo, although not strongly af- 
filiated with any political party, was an ardent 
advocate of the nomination of President Wilson, 
and was one of the most efficient workers in the 
campaign which resulted in the election of the 
latter in November, 1912. He was a member of 
the Democratic national committee and for a 
time had general charge of the work of that 
committee in the campaign of 1912. 
MACALISTER, JAMES. An American edu- 
cator, died December 11, 1913. He was born 
in Glasgow, Scotland, in 1840, and removed to 
the United States in 1850. He graduated from 
Brown University in 1856, and from the Albany 
Law School in 1864; engaged in teaching; and 
in & few years gained a wide recognition for 
his educational work. From 1874 to 1881 he 
was superintendent of the publie schools in Mil- 
waukee, and was regent of the Normal School 
of Wisconsin from 1878 to 1883. In the latter 
year he became the first superintendent of 
schools in Philadelphia, serving until 1891, 
when he was chosen president of Drexel In- 
stitute. He held this post until the spring of 
1911, when he resigned. He lectured at Johns 
Hopkins University in 1893, and at the College 
of the City of New York in 1894. From 1885-87 
he was a trustee of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He was made an officier d'académie, 
Paris, in 1890. He was the author of many 
books on educational subjects, among them: 
Manual of Primary Instruction (1884); 
Manual of Instruction in United States History 
and Civil Government (1887); Art Education 
in the Public Schools (1893). He also con- 
tributed to periodicals on educational subjects. 
He received the degree of LL.D. from Brown 
University in 1890. 
McBURNEY, CHARLES. An American sur- 
n, died November 7 ,1913. He was born in 
oxbury, Mass., in 1845. He graduated from 
Harvard University in 1866. He studied at the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons (Columbia), 
and took the degree of M. D. in 1870. From 
1872 to 1889 he was assistant and demonstrator 
in anatomy at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. He was also lecturer on anatomy of 
nerves and surgery in the same institution. He 
was appointed professor of surgery in 1889, and 
professor of clinical surgery in 1892, serving 
until 1907. In the latter year he was emeritus 
professor of surgery. He was also visiting and 
consulting surgeon in several of the largest hos- 
pitals in New York City. Dr. McBurney was 
one of the best-known surgeons in the United 
States, and it is claimed for him that he was 
the flrst surgeon to cause a general recognition 
of appendicitis, and to establish the means of 
diagnosis and the character of treatment. He 
first called attention in 1889 to the localized 
tenderness since that time known as McBurney’s 
point. This discovery brought a ready 
means of diagnosis, and is credited in hav- 
ing resulted in saving many thousands of 
lives. When President McKinley was shot, Dr. 
McBurney was called to attend him, and his ef- 
forts to save the life of the president were so 
great that his own health was impaired. In 
1907, although he did not abandon his practice, 
he went to live in his, country estate in the 
Berkshire Hills. He was & corresponding mem- 
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ber of many foreign medical societies, and was 
a member also of many American societies con- 
nected with medical subjects. His contributions 
to surgical literature were many and important. 
The most notable were in connection with the 
subject of ap-endicitis. 

McF D, Joun THoMAS. An Ameri- 
can Methodist-Episcopal clergyman, died De- 
cember 22, 1913. Born in Mt. Vernon, Ind., in 
1851, he graduated from Simpson College in 
1873; studied at Boston University, receiving 
the degree of D.D.; was ordained to the Metho- 
dist ministry in 1873; and filled pastorates in 
cities in Illinois, Iowa, Kansas and New York. 
His published writings include Preservation va. 
the Rescue of the Child; The Book of the Child; 
Etchings of the Master. 

MACGREGOR, James Gorpon. A Scotch 
scientist and educator, died May 21, 1913. He 
was born in Nova Scotia in 1852 and was edu- 
cated at the Free Church Academy at Halifax 
and at Dalhousie College, Halifax. He also 
studied at Edinburgh University, at the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig and at London University. In 
1876 he was made lecturer on physics at Dal- 
housie College. From 1877-79 he was lecturer 
on physics at Clifton College, Clifton, England, 
and from 1879-91 was Munro professor of 
physics at Dalhousie College. In the latter year 
he was professor of natural philosophy at the 
University of Edinburgh. Among his published 
writings were Kinematics and Dynamics; 
Physical Laws and Observations; and many 
scientific papers. 

McGILL UNIVERSITY. An institution 
for higher education, founded at Montreal, 
Canada, in 1821. The students enrolled in all 
departments in the autumn of 1913 numbered 
1893, of whom 510 were in the School of Arta. 
The faculty numbered 250. In 1913 Sinclair 
Laird was appointed head of the School of 
Teachers at Macdonald College, and associate 
professor of education. A. Campbell Geddes 
was appointed Robert Reford professor of 
anatomy. There were several other important 
additions to the faculty. During the year Sir 
William Macdonald donated $182,462 for the 
purchase of land adjoining Macdonald College, 
and for construction and equipment of addi- 
tional buildings in the college. The productive 
funds amount to $6,839,000, and the income for 
the year 1912-13 was $711,838. The library 
contains 140,000 volumes. The principal is W. 
Peterson. 

McLEAN, George Payne. United States 
senator (Republican) from Connecticut. He 
was born in Simsbury, Conn., in 1857; received 
his education in the public schools; in 1881 was 
admitted to the bar and practiced in Hartford; 
was a member of the State House of Represen- 
tatives in 1883-84, and in 1885 he was a mem- 
ber of the commission to revise the Connecticut 
statutes. Elected a member of the State Sen- 
ate in 1886, from 1892-96 he was United States 
district attorney for Connecticut. He became 
governor of the State in 1901. He was nom- 
inated for the Senate in the Republican party 
caucus by a vote of 113 to 64 for opposing can- 
didates, and was elected by the General Assem- 
bly by a vote of 158 to 96. His term of service 
expires March 3, 1917. 

McLELLAN, PrrEB BAILLIE An Ameri- 
can jurist, died May 8, 1913. He was born in 
Lindon, N. Y., in 1850; studied at Alfred Uni- 
versity, from which he received the degree of 
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Ph.B. in 1873, and Ph.D. in 1886; and in 1876 
he was admitted to the bar. He became well 
known as a lawyer, and in 1892 was elected jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of New York for the 
term ending 1906. In 1907 he was reélected for 
the term ending 1920. From 1898-1903 he was 
judge of the Appellate Division of the fourth 
department, and from 1904 to the time of his 
death was presiding justice of the Appellate 
Division. 

McMURTRIE, WiLLIAM. An American 
chemist, died May 24, 1913. He was born in 
Belvidere, N. J., in 1851; studied at Lafayette 
College, from which he received the degree of 
E.M. in 1871, M.S. 1874, and Ph.D: 1875. From 
1872 to 1879 he was assistant and chief chemist : 
in the United States Department of Agriculture; 
from 1879-82 special agent in agriculture tech- 
nology in that department. In the last named 
year he was appointed professor of chemistry at 
the University of Illinois. After serving in this 
position for six years, he resigned to become 
chemist of several corporations of New York 
City. From 1884 to 1888 he was chemist for 
the Illinois State board of agriculture, and 
from 1886-88 for the Illinois agricultural ex- 
periment stations. His published writings in- 
clude: Culture of the Beet and Manufacture of. 
Sugar Therefrom (1880); The Culture of Sumac 
(1880); Grape Culture in the United States 
(1883) ; Wools and Other Animal Fibres (1886- 
1901). 

MACNAGHTEN, Sm Epwarp. First Baron 
Macnagthen. An English jurist, died February 
17, 1913. He was born in 1830 in County An- 
trim, Ireland, and was educated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. He studied for the bar and 
became a barrister and Queen's Counsel. In 
1887 he was appointed lord of appeal-in-or- 
dinary. Lord Macnaghten was at the time of 
his death probably the most prominent figure 
of the English bar. In the combination of lit- 
erary gifts and legal learning he had few rivals. 

McREYNOLDS, JAMES CLARE. An Ameri- 
can lawyer and public official. Attorney- 
General in the cabinet of President Wilson. He 
was born in Elkton, Ky. in 1862; grad- 
uated from Vanderbilt University in 1882, and 
from the Law School of the University of Vir- 
ginia in 1884. For many years engaged in 
private practice in Nashville, Tenn., he served 
at the same time as professor in the Law School 
of Vanderbilt University until 1893. He was 
appointed Assistant Attorney-General of the 
United States, and held that ofhce until 1907, 
when he removed to New York City, and was 
many times specially retained by the United 
States government in matters relating to en- 
forcement of the anti-trust laws, especially in 
proceedings against the tobacco trust and the 
combination of the anthracite coal railroads and 
others. At the time of his entering the cabinet 
of President Wilson he was in private practice 
in New York City. 

MADAGASCAR. A great island in the In- 
dian Ocean, off the east coast of Africa; a 
French colony, covering 585,300 square kilo- 
meters (225,984 square miles) and having a 
population (1913) of 13,198,889 (with de- 
pendencies, 3,293,552). Antananarivo (Tanan- 
arive) is the capital, with 72,000 inhabitants; 
Fianarantsoa has about 7000, Tamatave, 7026; 
Majunza, 4600. Madagascar is divided for ad- 
ministrative purposes into 19 provinces, 3 cir- 
cles, and one autonomous district. The Hova 
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is the dominant tribe. Agriculture is the lead- 
ing industry and rice the staple native crop. 
Cattle-raising is important. The Europeans 
resident in the colony cultivate coffee, tobacco, 
sugar-cane, hemp, cotton, vanilla, tea, etc. The 
forest products are valuable. Sericulture is car- 
ried on. The mines yield gold, silver, iron, cop- 
per, lead, and zinc. Native manufactures in- 
clude silk and cotton goods and raffia fabrics. 
1 and finance statistics are given below in 
ranes: 


1909 1910 1911 
Imports 34,140,000 34,595,000 46,057,000 
Exports .......... 33,378,000 47,883,000 52,878,000 
Budget ........... 30,780,000 30,750,000 31,153,000 


Tonnage entered in the 1911 trade, 427,000. 
Debt January 1, 1912, 98,220,000 francs. Of 
railways there are 368 kilometers. A railway 
connects Brickaville with the capital, with an 
extension from Brickaville to Tamatave. The 
Antananarivo-Tamatave line was completed 
early in 1913. Telegraph lines 7192 kms., wires 
12,297; telephone lines, 1381 kms.; post offices, 
171. The colony is administered by a governor- 
general—M. Picquié in 1913. 

MADERO, Francisco I. See Mexico, His- 


ry. 

MAGNÜSSON,  Ermfkm. An _ Icelandic 
scholar, died January 24, 1913. He was born 
in 1833 at Berufjord, in Iceland, and was edu- 
cated at the Latin School at Reykjavik. He 
edited an edition of the Icelandic Bible from 
1862 to 1866, and thus became connected with 
English scholars. For the rest of his life he 
lived in Cambridge, where he held the position 
of under-librarian at the university from 1871 
to 1910. For many years he lectured on Iceland 
at the university. He was in the first rank of 
Icelandic scholars, and many of his writings, 
especially his contributions to the elucidation 
of early poems, are of permanent value. Few, if 
any scholars, have done so much to advance the 
study of Old Norse literature. 

MAINE.  PoPuLATION. The population of 
the State in 1910 was 742,371. According to 
the estimates of the Bureau of the Census, made 
in 1913, the population in that year was 757, 
936. 

AGRICULTURE. The area, production, and value 
of the principal crops in 1912-13 are shown in 
the following table. The figures are from the 
United States Department of Agriculture, and 
those for 1913 are estimates only. 


to 


Acreage Prod. B alue 

Corn ........ 1913 ,000 608,000 $ 629,000 
1912 16,000 640,000 480,000 
Wheat ...... 1913 3,000 76,000 77,000 

1912 3,000 70,00 72,00 
Oats 1913 140,000 5,600,000 3,080,000 
1912 133,000 4,602,000 2,347,000 
Potatoes 1913 128,000 28,160,000 14,925,000 
912 117,000 23,166,000 12,741,000 
Hay sunk sass 1913 1,194,000 a 1,194,000 16,597,000 
1912 1,231,000 1,428,000 19,564,000 

a Tons. 


MINERAL PRopucTion. The mineral products 
of the State are relatively unimportant. The 
principal product is granite, in which it ranks 
third among the States, being exceeded by Ver- 
mont and Massachusetts. More than half of 
the granite is used for building and monumental 
purposes. The State also produces some lime- 
stone, most of which is used by paper manu- 
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facturers. Slate is produced in considerable 
uantities. Other commercial minerals pro- 


uced are clay, gem materials, mineral waters, 
and sand and gravel. The total value of the 
mineral products in 1912 was $3,925,526, com- 
pared with $4,645,630 in 1911. . 

EpucaTIon. The total enrollment in the pub- 
lic schools of the State in 1913 was for elemen- 
tary schools 127,045, and for secondary schools 
12,199. The average daily attendance in ele- 
mentary schools was 98,152, and secondary 
schools 11,211. The male teachers in elemen- 
tary schools numbered 503, and in the secondary 
250. Female teachers in the elementary schools 
numbered 6435, and in the secondary schools 
490. The average yearly salary for male teach- 
ers was $704.24, and for female teachers $353.69. 
The legislature of 1913 passed several measures 
of importance relating to education. One of 
these was an act to provide for the State certifi- 
cation of all teachers of public schools, and 
another provided for the retirement of teachers 
of long service with pensions. Other amend- 
ments to existing laws made provision for im- 
proved methods of keeping and reporting school 
accounts and attendance statistics; for unifor- 
mity in the dates beginning and ending school 
years; and for the better enforcement of child 
labor laws. 

TRANSPORTATION. The total mileage of steam 
roads in the State in 1913 was 2301. The most 
important lines of mileage are the Main Central 
Railroad Company, 992; the Bangor and Aroos- 
took Valley Railroad Company, 630; the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, 178; the Boston and 
Maine Railroad, 139; and the Sandy River and 
Rangeley Lake Railroad, 105. During the year 
there were constructed for the Aroostook Valley 
Railway 17 miles of track. The mileage of 
Street railways in the State in 1913 was 492. 

FINANCE. There was a balance in the treasury 
on January 1, 1912, of $502,202. The receipts 
for the fiscal year ending January 1, 1913, were 
$5,321,711, and the expenditures were $5,366,785, 
leaving cash on hand on December 31, 1912, 
$457,128. The chief receipts are from taxation, 
and the chief expenditures are for State institu- 
tions, education, and State officers. The bonded 
indebtedness of the State on January 1, 1913, 
was $269,000. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. The legislature 
met in 1913; the measures passed are noted in 
the section Legislation, below. There was no 
election for State officers during the year, as the 
term of Governor Haines and the other State 
officers does not expire until January, 1915. The 
next State election will be held on September 7, 
1914. On January 15 the legislature elected Ed- 
win C. Burleigh United States Republican sen- 


0 ator, to succeed Obadiah Gardner, Democrat, 


whose term expired March 4. Senator Burleigh 
was elected by a coalition of Republican and, 
Progressive members of the legislature. Munici- 
pal elections were held on March 3 and on March 
10. In those held on the first date, the Democrats 
were in the main successful, while in those held 
on March 10, Republicans and Democrats were 
about equally successful. On September 8 an 
election was held for a representative to Con- 
gress, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Forest Goodwin (q.v.). There were three candi- 
dates—John A. Peters, Republican; Willard R. 
Pattangall, Democrat; and Edward L. Lawrence, 
Progressive. The election was of more than local 
interest, as it presented an opportunity to com- 
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pare the relative strength of the Progressive 
party in 1912-13. That local interest was strong 
was shown by the fact that more voters partici- 
pated in this election than in the presidential 
election of November, 1912. The Republican 
candidate was elected by a plurality of 500 over 
the other two candidates. The vote was: Peters, 
15,068; Pattangall, 14,580; Lawrence, 6515. 
This represented a decerase of 50 per cent, in 
the Progressive vote, and an increase of nearly 
108 per cent. in the Republican vote, while the 
Democratic vote remained practically the same 
as in the previous election. The Democratic 
candidate attributed his defeat to Democratic 
treachery. He declared that, “because certain 
men failed of success in the primaries, they de- 
liberately sacrificed the patry in this election.” 
The Progressives attributed their defeat to a 
lack of campaign funds. 

LEGISLATION. Two important measures passed 
by the legislature in 1913 were an anti-trust act 
and a public utilities act, patterned after the 
Wisconsin statute. Other measures passed by 
this session were chiefly of local interest and 
importance. See also LiQvoR REGULATION. 

STATE GOVERNMENT. Governor William T. 
Haines; Secretary of State, J. E. Alexander; 
Treasurer, Joseph W. Simpson; Adjutant- 
General, Albert Greenlaw; Auditor, T. F. 
Callahan; Attorney-General, Scott Wilson; Su- 
perintenaent of Public Schools, Payson Smith; 
nsurance Commissioner, J. Wallace Blunt; Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, John A. Roberts; Land 
Agent and Forest Commissioner, Blaine S. Viles; 
Bank Commissioner, H. M. Smith; Chairman 
Highway Commission, L. H. Nelson;—all Re- 
poo iani; Chairman Board of Assessors, B. G. 

eIntire, Dem.; J. S. P. H. Wilson, Chairman 
Fish and Game Commission, Dem. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Judicial Court: Chief 
Justice, Albert R. Savage, Republican; Associate 
Justices: L. C. Cornish, Rep.; Albert M. Spear, 
Rep.; G. E Bird, Dem.; A. W. King, Rep.; 
George F. Haley, Dem.; George M. Hanson, 
Dem.; and Warren C. Philbrook, Rep. Re- 
porter of Decisions, W. P. Thompson. 

MAINE, UNIVERSITY OF. A State institution 
tion of higher learning at Orono, Me., founded 
in 1865. The university includes agricultural, 
engineering, and academic departments. The 
enrollment in all departments in 1913 was 1055. 
The faculty numbered 126. The university re- 
ceived about $20,000 in benefactions during the 

ear. The income is about $225,000 yearly. 

he library contains about 50,000 volumes, and 
10,000 pamphlets. The president is R. J. Aley, 
LL.D. 

MAJOR, CHARLES. An American author, 
died February 13, 1913. He was born in Indi- 
anapolis in 1856, and was educated in the com- 
mon schools of Shelbyville and Indianapolis. He 
studied law, and after his admission to the bar 
engaged in the practice of law at Shelbyville. 
His first novel, When Knighthood Was in Flower, 
published in 1898, was one of the chief literary 
successes of that and the following year. It was 
also dramatized and successfully played by Julia 
Marlowe. This was followed by The Bears of 
Blue River (1900); Dorothy Vernon of Haddon 
Hall (1903); Yolanda, Maid of Burgundy 
(1905); A Gentle Knight of Old Brandenburg 
(1909) ; A Little King (1910). 

MALACCA. See STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, 

MALAY STATES. See FEDERATED MALAY 
STATES, 
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MALTA. A British crown colony, composed 
of the islands of Malta (9144 square miles), 
Gozo (25%), Comino (1), Filfla and Cominotto 
(mere islets). Total population, exclusive of 
military (census 1911), 211,564. Valletta 
(44,143 inhabitants with suburbs) is the capi- 
tal; it is a coaling station and trade centre. The 
climate is agreeable, especially in winter; mean 
temperature, 64.6°; mean annual rainfall, 20 
inches. The soil is intensively cultivated, but 
the products are insufficient for the support of 
the increasing population. The people are ex- 
tremely industrious and thrifty. There are 7% 
miles of railway. Total imports for home con- 
sumption in 1911-12, £2,615,519; exports, 
£987,844. Total weight of transshipped goods, 
14,662 tons. Total value of dutiable imports, 
£1,145,264 (£1,026,567 in 1910-11). Revenue 
(1911-12), £448,114 (£441,444 in 1910-11); ex- 
penditure, £467,783 (£467,373); shipping en- 
tered and cleared, 8,240,820 tons (8,667,037). 
of which 4,443,492 tons British (4,796,133). 
Gen. Sir H. M. L. Rundle (appointed 1909) was 
governor in 1913. 

History. When Mr. Asquith, the British 
premier, visited Malta in May, 1913, he received 
a deputation of leading citizens and heard their 
request for a constitutional revision which 
would give Malta a greater measure of auton- 
omy. Early in October Mr. Harcourt replied 
that after careful consideration, the British gov- 
ernment had failed to discover sufficient grounds 
to justify a change in the constitution, but 
would be willing to approve the experimental 
adoption of recommendations made by Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Sir John Clauson. 

MAMMALS. See Zod Loey. : 

MANCHURIA. A Chinese dependency, ly 
ing east of Mongolia and.Chihli and between 
Korea and the Amur River, which separates 
it on the north from Siberia. The capital is 
Mukden. 

The area of Manchuria is estimated at 362,483 
square miles. Various estimates of the popula- 
tion have been made; the figure derived from 
the enumeration of households made in 1910 is 
12,742,360. This number, however, is exclusive 
of children under six years of age; including 
these children, the estimated population be- 
comes about 13,104,000. Manchuria consists of 
three provinces; their area and their popula- 
tion are stated as follows (the population fig- 
ures are derived from the 1910 enumeration, 
and in parentheses are given the totals includ- 
ing the estimated number of children under 


six): . Heilungkiang, 202,703 square miles, 
1,562,254 inhabitants (1,607,000); Kirin 
105,019 square miles, 5,349,287 inhabitants 


(5,501,000); Shangking, 54,761 square miles, 
5,830,819 inhabitants (5,996,000). The capital 
of Heilungkiang province is Tsitsihar, with an 
estimated population of 30,000; the capital of 
Kirin province is Kirin, with a population vari- 
ously stated, some estimates being as high as 
100,000; capital of Shengking province, Muk- 
den, with an estimated population of 158,000. 
Other important towns are:  Kwangchengtze 
(Changchun), 80,000; Antung, 161,000; New- 
ehwang (Yingtze), at the mouth of the Liao 
River, 61,000; Newchwang City (30 miles up 
the Liao), 50,000; Liaoyang, 67,000; Sinminfu, 
42,000;  Harbin, 35,000;  Tiehling, 28,500; 
Fenghwangcheng, 25,000; Fakumen, 19,500. 

In the southern part of Shengking, occupying 
the end of the Liaotung Peninsula and contain- 
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ing Dairen and Ryojun (Port Arthur) is 
S anmik (1221 square miles) held by Japan 
"under a lease transferred from Russia at the 
lose of the Russo-Japanese War. (See Kwan- 
TUNG.) Outside of Kwantung, Manchuria is 
virtually divided into Russian and Japanese 
* spheres of influence." The Russian sphere is 
much the larger, extending south to the Jap- 
anese sphere at Kwangchengtze, the southern 
limit of the Russian railway from Harbin, which 
connects with the Japanese railway from Ryo- 
jun and Dairen. Another Japanese railway 
runs from Mukden to Antung, on the Yalu 
River, connecting there with the Korean rail- 
ways. At the beginning of 1912 the total length 
of railway in operation in Manchuria was about 
2182 miles. 

Much of Manchuria is a fertile agricultural 
country, the chief products being soy beans, 
Kafir corn, millet, corn, barley, and tobacco. 
China’s large bean export is derived chiefly 
from Manchuria. There is some mining of iron 
and coal. Figures for the foreign trade include 
that of Kwantung, and the whole is included in 
the foreign trade of China. In the direct for- 
eign trade, imports and exports at the Man- 
churian open ports in 1911 were valued at 
54,052,669 and 67,954,165 haikwan taels, re- 
spectively. Financial statistics of Manchuria 
are not available. Governors of the three 
provinces in 1913: Heilungkiang, Pi Küei-fang 
(ad int.); Kirin, Ch’i Yao-lin (ad int.); 
Sheng-king, Chang Hsi-ltian. 

MANITOBA. A province of the Dominion 
of Canada. Area, 73,732 square miles; popu- 
lation (census of June 1, 1911), 455,614 (255,- 
211 in 1901). Including that portion of the 
northwest territories annexed to Manitoba in 
1912, the area is 251,832 square miles and the 
population, 461,630. Winnipeg is the provin- 
cial capital, with 136,035 inhabitants in 1911. 
A lieutenant-governor administers the province 
—Douglas Colin Cameron in 1913 (appointed 
August 1, 1911). Premier in 1913, Sir Rod- 
man P. Roblin. See section so entitled under 
CANADA, DOMINION OF. 

MANN, Tom. See Socrarism, Great Brit- 


ain. 
INTERNA- 


MANOUBA. See ARBITRATION, 
TIONAL. 

MANUFACTURES. See Unirep STATES, 
the various States of the United States, and 
other countries, under section so entitled. 

MARATHONS. See Cross-Country RUN- 
NING, Marathons. 

MARBLE, Joun HoBART. An American pub- 
licist and public official, died November 21, 
1913. He was born in Ashland, Neb., in 1869, 
and was educated in the public schools and at 
the University of Nebraska. He studied law, 
and in 1903 was admitted to the bar. For 
three years following he practiced in Philadel- 
phia. He was attorney in charge of the division 
of inquiry of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion from 1906 to 1912, and secretary of the 
commission from 1912 until hie appointment in 
1913 as a member of the commission to succeed 
Franklin K. Lane (q.v.), who was attorney to 
the commission of the United States Senate 
which investigated the election of William Lor- 
rimer as senator from Illinois. 

MARCONI CASE. See GREAT BRITAIN. 

MARITAL CONDITION AND MORTAL- 
ITY. See VITAL fiTATISTIOS, and Manner 
AND DIVORCE. 
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MARKETING. See AGRICULTURE, 

MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. UNITED 
STATES. Those results of the Thirteenth Cen- 
sus comprising the data regarding population 
were published in 1913. They showed that, 
contrary to the popular understanding marriage 
is becoming more, rather than less, general, and 
that, when the whole population is considered, 
there is no general tendency for marriage either 
to be avoided or to be postponed. A compari- 
son of the conjugal condition of the total popu- 
lation in 1890 and in 1910 showed that the pro- 
portion of single persons had diminished from 
59.3 per cent. to 55.4 per cent. during that 
twenty years; at the same time the proportion 
of married had increased from 35.7 per cent. to 
38.9 per cent. The proportion of widowed in- 
creased slightly in these two decades. When 
attention is focused upon persons fifteen years 
of age and over similar results are found. Thus 
the 3 of males of these ages who were 
single decreased from 41.7 per cent. in 1890 to 
40.2 per cent. in 1900, and 38.7 per cent in 
1910. The proportion of females of these same 
ages who were single diminished from 31.8 pe 
cent. in 1890 to 29.7 per cent. in 1910. The 
proportion of males of these ages who were mar- 
ried increased from 53.9 per cent. in 1890 to 
55.8 per cent. in 1910; and the like change for 
females was 50.8 per cent. to 58.9 per cent. 
That these tendencies are not localized but gen- 
eral throughout the nation is shown by the fact 
that they manifest themselves in each of the 
nine divisions of States and in nearly every 
State. 

Two probable causes for these unexpected 
changes have been advanced. In the first place 
the decline in the birth rate, being accompa- 
nied by smaller proportion of children, has in- 
creased the percentage of the population of mar- 
riageable age. In the second place the great 
volume of immigration, bringing in & popula- 
tion with lower standards of living and a con- 
sequent tendency to marry early, has more than 
offset the tendency among the professional 
classes to marry at later ages. Moreover the 
increase in the proportion of urban population, 
whieh would ordinarily result in a decrease in 
the proportion of married, may have been like- 
wise offset by the increase in immigration. It 
is possible, moreover, that these are only par- 
tial explanations and that even when account is 
taken of them an increased tendency to marry 
would be found, for it is & well-known statis- 
tical fact that in France where the birth rate 
scarcely balances the death rate marriages are 
contracted at earlier ages and a larger propor- 
tion of the population is married than in some 
5 Where the population is in- 
creasing. arriage, therefore, is not so clearly, 
as formerly, correlated with the birth rate. 

The Federal census of 1910 also showed that 
instead of a tendency to postpone marriage there 
is an opposite tendency. Thus the percentage 
of males of ages 20-24 who were married was 
18.9 in 1890, 21.3 in 1900, and 24.1 in 1910. 
Even in the age group 15-19 the percentage of 
married had increased from 0.5 in 1890 to 1.1 
in 1910. Among females the percentage in the 
age group 15-19 married was 9.5 in 1890, 10.9 
in 1900, and 11.3 in 1910; in the age group 
20-24 the figures for the three censuses were 
respectively 46.7, 46.5, and 49.7. In the age 
groups above 35 years there have been only 
slight changes, but these were in the direction 
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of a smaller proportion of married among both 
sexes. While, therefore, early marriages are 
more common among both sexes than they were 
twenty years ago, the increase in the proportion 
of those married is almost entirely confined to 
ages under 35 for men and under 25 for women. 

Marriage and Longevity. Much attention was 
given to a new statement of the long-estab- 
ished fact that married persons have a lower 
death rate than single, widowed, or divorced 
persons of the same ages. Prof. Walter F. 
Wilcox, from New York State and Federal cen- 
sus data, showed this rule to hold for men of 
all ages from 20 to 80 and over, except the very 
highest, and for women of all ages except the 
age group 20 to 30. Thus for ages 20 to 30 
the death rate for single men is 6.6 per 1000, 
and for married men, 4.2; in the age group 30 
to 40 the respective rates are 13 and slightly 
less than 6; for ages 40 to 50 they are 19.5 and 
9.5 respectively. Even larger differences were 
found in the age groups 50-60 and 60-70. The 
cessation of marriage by the death of the mate 
or by divorce affects the death rates very ad- 
versely, as the rates of widows and divorced per- 
sons are even higher than those of single persons. 

The Commission on Uniform State Laws, 
which is composed of representatives from 48 
States and Territories has drawn up a uniform 
marriage evasion act whose id dps is bein 
urged upon State legislatures. It was passe 
by Massachusetts in 1913 and approved by the 
American Bar Association. In recent years the 
great diversity of State laws has given rise to 
much confusion of conjugal conditions, mainly 
through the fact that a marriage legal in one 
State may not be upheld by the judicial author- 
ity in another. The proposed law would pre- 
vent fraud upon the courts committed by per- 
sons who go to a State other than that in which 
they reside, contract a marriage and then re- 
turn to their own State. It would also serve 
as a protection for innocent parties who have 
presumed themselves legally married, but on 
account of divergencies in divorce procedures 
have found their supposed marriage illegal. 

The triennial general convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church meeting at New 
York in October gave considerable attention to 
the marriage-divorce problem. A joint commis- 
sion was appointed to inquire into the Ne 
Temere decree of the Catholic Church. In addi- 
tion a committee of nine was appointed to co- 
operate with the international commission on 
marriage and divorce. The latter plans to 
hold an international congress in the United 
States in May, 1915. One of the prime pur- 

oses will be to secure the enactment of a uni- 
orm divorce law. 

Eugenic marriage laws have followed the re- 
cent awakening of popular interest in the sub- 
ject of race preservation. At the opening of 
1913 thirty-four States had laws forbidding 
marriage of insane, lunatic, and those incapable 
of consent; fifteen forbade marriage of idiotic; 
nine of epileptic; eight of imbecile and feeble- 
minded; two of habitual drunkards; and four 
had laws relating to persons suffering from 
venereal infection. Besides various minor 
enactments three States, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
and Wisconsin, passed laws of a summary char- 
acter. The Oregon law required that ten days 
previous to the issue of a marriage license the 
prospective husband must file a physician’s cer- 
tificate stating under oath that the former was 
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free from contagious, venereal diseases. The 
law fixed the physician’s fee at $2.50 and pun- 
ished him with loss of his own license in case 
of false certification. The Wisconsin act was 
much more stringent in that it required labor- 
atory tests of & highly scientific character in 
order to determine freedom of the blood from 
venereal germs. Severe penalty for falsifica- 
tion was provided for the physicians and pub- 
lie officers having the execution of the law in 
charge. Persons leaving the State to marry 
and returning within one year were required 
to submit to the usual examination. The 
Pennsylvania law required the answering of 
numerous questions, including a score of very 
personal ones. It forbade the issuance of mar- 
riage licenses to persons with communicable 
diseases, imbeciles, epileptics, degenerates, per- 
sons under guardianship, those of unsound 
mind, those under the influence of liquor or 
narcotics, and first cousins. Moreover, a man 
was required to show that he could support a 
family. These laws excited much comment, 
favorable and adverse; while they may be 
largely nullified for various reasons, they doubt- 
less serve as forerunners of more extensive ef- 
forts to prevent racial degeneration through the 
unchecked multiplication of defective stocks. 

GREAT BRITAIN. Since the submission of tlie 
report of the Royal Commission on divorce and 
matrimonial causes, in November, 1912, the 
whole subject has been discussed from every 

ossible angle throughout the British Isles. 

e majority of that commission had favored 
a considerable extension of the grounds for di- 
vorce and an increase in the judicial facilities 
for securing divorce. The minority, on the 
other hand, favored divorce only on the Bib- 
lical ground, contending that marriage is a sac- 
rament and therefore essentially indissoluble. 
In the discussion through the year the extreme 
viewpoints were represented by those who held 
the narrowest churchly position and those who, 
on the other hand, advocated divorce by mutual 
consent of both parties. Those less extremely 
liberal advocated divorce by mutual consent 
subject to provision for delay and for proper 
financial safeguards. While some held that an 
extension of the grounds of divorce would in- 
crease immorality, others held that failure to 
facilitate divorce would increase immorality, 
since the only alternative would then be for 
one or other party to commit such an offense 
as would secure a divorce on statutory grounds. 

Among the measures advocated to strengthen 
marriage and check divorce were laws to pre- 
vent the formation of improvident and reckless 
marriages. Laws were advocated to give the 
wife and children an inalienable right to some 
proportion of the husband’s estate at his death, 
and the husband and children a similar claim 
in case of the wife’s death. Moreover it was 
contended that divorce should be treated as 
having the same effect as death in this regard. 
In this manner it was contended effective finan- 
cial responsibility would be enforced upon both 
parties. 

MARSHALL, Hvam. A Scotch chemist and 
educator, died September 6, 1913. He was born 
in Edinburgh in 1868 and was educated at the 
Universities of Edinburgh, Munich, and Ghent. 
In 1887 he was appointed assistant in chemis- 
try at the University of Edinburgh; in 1894 
lecturer on mineralogy and crystallography; 
and in 1902 lecturer on chemistry. He wrote 
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many papers on chemical and crystallograph- 
ical subjects. 

MARTIN, BRADLEY. An American banker, 
died February 5, 1913. He was born at Albany, 
N. Y., in 1841, and graduated from Union Col- 
lege in 1863. After graduation he saw service 
for a time in the Civil War, becoming first- 
lieutenant of the ninety-third regiment of the 
national guard. At the close of the war, he 
was admitted to the bar, but never practiced 
law, devoting himself to the management of a 
rapidly-accumulating fortune, resulting from 
his banking interests, and his interest in trust 
companies and industrial corporations. He 
took a prominent part in social life in New 
York, and in that connection attained a pin- 
nacle of conspicuity through his famous cos- 
tume ball, which was one of the most elaborate 
functions in the history of New York City. In 
1893 he removed to England, where he re- 
mained during the remainder of his life. 

TIN, Lewis J. Representative in Con- 
gress from New Jersey, died May 5, 1913. He 
was born in Deckertown, N. J., in 1844, edu- 
cated in the common schools, and admitted to 
the bar, practicing his profession until he was 
appointed chief clerk in the office of the county 
clerk of Sussex County. He was a member of 
the New Jersey House of Assembly from 
1878 to 1881 and from 1881 to 1896 was 
law judge of Sussex County. In 1911 he 
was appointed county judge by Governor Wil- 
son. In 1897 he was elected to the State Sen- 
ate and was reélected in 1900. He served as 
10 leader during the sessions of 1899- 
1902. He was elected to the Sixty-third Con- 
gress in 1912. 

MARTINIQUE. An island of the lesser An- 
tilles, a French colony. Area, 987 square kilo- 
meters (381 square miles). Population (1911), 
184,084. The capital is Forte-de-France, with 
about 27,000 inhabitants. The imports in 1911 
were valued at 19,855,000 francs and the ex- 
ports at 22,583,000 (France, 10,707,000 francs 
imports and 20,914,000 exports). Vessels en- 
tered 88, of 156,000 tons. The 1911 budget 
balanced at 7,054,000 francs, and the debt 
amounted, January 1, 1912, to 4,511,000 francs. 
The governor in 1913 was M. Gajan. 

D.  PoPuLATION. The popula- 
tion of the State in 1910 was 1,295,346. Accord- 
ing to the estimates of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, made in 1913, the population in that year 
was 1,330,209. 

AGRICULTURE. The area, production, and value 
of the principal crops in 1912-13 are shown in 
the following table. The figures are from the 
United States Department of Agriculture, and 
those for 1913 are estimates only: 


Acreage Prod. Bu. Value 
Corn 1918 670,000 22,110,000 $14,372,000 
1912 670,000 24,455,000 13,450,000 
Wheat ....... 1913 610,00 8,113,000 7,221,000 
1912 599,000 8,985,000 8,536,000 
Oats ......... 1913 45,000 1,260, 5,000 
1912 45,000 1,360,000 608,000 
Rye e 1913 27,000 889, 296,000 
1912 27,000 418,000 334,000 
Potatoes 1913 43,000 8,741,000 2,506,000 
1912 37,000 4,144, 2,404, 
Hay i12 1913 390, 000 a 491,000 7,468,000 
1912 381,000 575,000 8,280,000 
Tobacco . 1918 5,000 518.500, 000 1.720, 000 
1912 26,000 17,160,000 1,373,000 


o Tons. d Pounds. 
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MINERAL PRopucTION. The total value of the 
mineral products of the State in 1912 was $10,- 
916,671, compared with $9,386,515 in 1911. The 
total production of coal in the State in 1912 
was 4,964,038 short tons, valued at $5,839,079. 
Compared with the production of 1911, this was 
a gain of 278,243 short tons. The coal pro- 
duction in 1913 was estimated by the United 
States Geological Survey as approximately the 
same as in 1912. In 1912 there were 6162 men 
employed in the coal mines, compared with 
5381 in 1911. According to United States Bu- 
reau of Mines, there were 13 men killed in the 
coal mines during 1912, compared with 11 in 
1911. Nine of the fatalities in 1912 were due 
to falls of roof. The clay products of the State 
in 1912 were valued at $1,805,753, an increase 
of $93,319 over 1911. The principal clay prod- 
uct is common brick. The State produces a 
small amount of copper. In 1912 this amounted 
to 53,043 pounds of blister co per, compared 
with 23,559 pounds in 1911. e production 
was from the New London district of Frederick 
County. 

EpucaTion. The school population of the 
State between the ages of five and twenty years, 
in 1913, was 415,908. The total enrollment in 
public schools was 237,125, and the average 
daily attendance 155,007. The total number of 
teachers was 5805. Nine hundred and six were 
males, and 4899 females. The average yearly 
salary for teachers both male and female was 
$537.59. The total expenditures for education 
during the school year was $75,326,876. 

FINANCE. The report of the comptroller of 
the treasury shows receipts for the fiscal year 
1913, $10,720,082. There was a balance at the 
beginning of the year of $1,826,229. The dis- 
bursements for the same period amounted to 
$11,070,356, leaving a balance in the treasury 
on September 30, 1913, of $1,475,956. The 
chief expenditures are for State institutions, 
education, and State officers, and the chief 
receipts are from taxation. The net funded 
debt of the State at the end of the fiscal year 
was $8,390,942. 

COMMUNICATIONS. The total railway mileage 
in the State on June 31, 1912, was 1377.14. 
The longest mileage is that of the Baltimore 
and Ohio, 336. Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington had 324; the Western Maryland, 
221; the Baltimore, Chesapeake, and Atlantic, 
87. This mileage given is for single track only. 
The mileage of single track electric railways in 
the State on December 31, 1912, was 721. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The State in- 
stitutions are the Maryland Hospital for the 
Insane, the Springfield State Hospital, the 
Maryland Asylum and Training School for 
Feeble-minded, the Maryland School for the 
Deaf and Dumb, and the Maryland Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium. There are, in addition, many hos- 
pitals and asylums, carried on under local] and 
private auspices. The State institutions are 
under the direct control of the board of State 
aid and charities, and this board has a super- 
visory control over many other institutions. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. There was no 
session of the legislature in 1913, the sessions 


000 being biennial and beginning the first Wednes- 


day in January of the even years. There was 
& general election in November at which mem- 
bers of the House of Delegates and half the 
Senate were elected for the session of January, 
1914. In addition to these, State officers, with 
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the exception of governor and attorney-general, 
were also elected. The terms of the present 
governor, P. L. Goldsborough, Republican, and 
of Atty.-Gen. Edgar Allen Poe, Democrat, end, 
the former in January, 1916, and the latter in 
November, 1915. This election of November, 
1913, was of exceptional interest because the 
first election in the State of a Federal senator 
under the new amendment to the constitution 
took place. Upon the death of Senator Rayner 
in 1912, the governor appointed William P. 
Jackson to fill the place until an election by the 
legislature which would have taken place in the 
session of 1914. In the meantime the amend- 
ment for the election of senators by the people 
had been ratified by the States. Governor 
Goldsborough issued a warrant for the election 
of a senator by the people at the November 
election, although the legislature had passed no 
special law providing the machinery and method 
for nomination and election of senators. The 
governor, acting under, the advice of the attor- 
ney-general, decided this could be done under 
existing general laws. Under this warrant the 
Democrats nominated Blair Lee, the Republicans 
Thomas Parran, and the Progressives George 
L. Wellington. Lee was elected by a large ma- 
jority, as were other Democratic candidates, due 
in part to the division of the Republican party 
by the Progressive movement. In behalf of 
Senator Jackson, the points above alluded to 
were raised later on, against the seating of Mr. 
Lee in the Senate but were overruled, and Mr. 
Lee was seated in January, 1914. Mr. Lee is a 
Democrat of the Progressive type, and his elec- 
tion was favored, it was understood, by Presi- 
dent Wilson, and Secretary W. J. Bryan, a 
personal friend of Mr. Lee, who came into the 
State and made two speeches in his behalf. 
For this he was criticised by the Anti-Saloon 
League, which was opposing Mr. Lee. In the 
November election, the Democrats elected a two- 
fifths majority in both houses of the General 
Assembly, sufficient to override the executive 
veto. Six amendments to the State constitution 
were ratified, the most interesting being one to 
empower the legislature to put the penalty for 
bribery at elections upon the buyer of votes as 
well as seller. 

In material progress, the year 1913 was no- 

table in Maryland. The State government, 
through a special commission, progressed rap- 
idly in the construction of a system of State 
roads, many million dollars having already been 
spent. 
PSTATE GovERNMENT. Governor, Phillips L. 
Goldsborough, Rep.; Secretary of State, R. P. 
Graham, Rep.; Treasurer, Murray Vandiver, 
Dem.; Adjutant-General, C. E. Macklin, Rep.; 
Attorney-General, Edgar Allan Poe, Dem.; 
Superintendent of Education, M. B. Stephens, 
Dem. 

JUDICIARY. Court of Appeals: Chief Judge, 
Andrew H. Boyd; Associate Judges, 
Charles Burke, WiNiam H. Thomas, John R. 
Pattison, Hammond Urner, John P. Briscoe, 
Henry Stockbridge, and Albert Constable; Clerk, 
Caleb C. Magruder, all Democrats cxcept Stock- 
bridge and Urner, Republicans, 

STATE LEGISLATURE, 1913. Democrats: Sen- 
ate, 18; House, 80; joint ballot, 98. Republi- 
cans: Senate, 9; House, 22; joint ballot, 31. 
Democratic majority: Senate, 9; House, 58; 
joint ballot, 67. 

The State representation in Congress will be 
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found in the section Congress, article UNITED 
STATES. 

MASSACHUSETTS. PoPuLATION. The popu- 
lation of the State in 1910 was 3,366,416. Ac- 
cording to the estimates of the Bureau of the 
Census, made in 1913, the population in that 
year was 3,548,705. 

AGRICULTURE. The area, production, and value 
of the principal crops in 1912-13 are shown in 
the following table. The figures are from the 
United States Department of Agriculture, and 
those for 1913 are estimates only. 


Acreage Prod. Bu. Value 
Gern 8 1913 8.000 1,944,000 $1,652,000 
1912 47,000 2,115,000 1,629,000 
Oats L9 1913 9, 315,000 170,000 
1912 8,000 272,000 128,000 
Ryo evade Ry 1913 3,000 56,000 55,000 
1911 3,000 48, 46.000 
Potatoes ...... 1913 27,000 2,835,000 2.410.000 
1912 26,000  À 3,380,000 2,535,000 
Hay ĩð 8 1913 475.000 a 575,000 12,132,000 
1912 7,000 696,000 12,814,000 
Tobacco ....... 1913 6,100 069,455,000 1,986,000 
1912 5,800 9,860,000 2,857,000 
o Tons. d Pounds. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION. The value of the clay 
products in 1912 was $1,766,166, an increase of 
$66,879 over 1911. The chief clay product is 
common brick. 

EDUCATION. The total number of pupils of 
all ages in the public schools in the school year 
1913 was 557,211. The average membership in 
all the schools was 501.983. The average at- 
tendance was 466,689. The male teachers num- 
bered 1687 and the female 15,292, or a total of 
16,979. The legislature of 1913 enacted many 
important measures relating to education. One 
of these .provided for the establishment and 
maintenance of continuation schools and a 
course of instruction for working children. The 
board of education made investigation into the 
needs of the part-time school, vocational or 
otherwise, for working children, and presented 
a report to the legislature for the needs and 
possibilities for part-time schooling, for which 
the above act makes provision. Other meas- 
ures provided for regulating the school attend- 
ance of minors, and provided for a retirement 
system for teachers. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The institu- 
tions under the supervision of the State board 
of charity are the State Infirmary at Tewks- 
bury, the State Farm at Bridgewater, the Nor- 
folk State ospita the Lyman School for Boys 
at Westborough, the Industrial School for Boys 
at Shirley, the State Industrial chool for Girls 
at Lancaster, the Massachusetts Hospital School 
at Canton, the North Reading State Sanatorium, 
the Rutland State Sanatorium, the Lakeville 
State Sanatorium, and the Westfleld State San- 
itorium. The total number of persons under 
care of these institutions in 1913 was about 


. 20,000, and the cost of maintenance is about 


$1,500,000 yearly. The board of prison com- 
missioners has charge of State prisons. These 
include the State Prison in Boston, the Massa- 
chusetts Reformatory at Concord, the Reforma- 
tory for Women at Sherborn, Prison Camp and 
Hospital at Rutland, and the State Farm at 
Bridgewater. The prison population at the end 
of 1913 was about 6000. 

TRANSPORTATION. The total railway mileage 
in the State in January, 1913, was 4892. Of 
this, 2110 was of main lines; 1075 second, third, 
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and fourth track; and 1707 side tracks. There 
was practically no construction of railways dur- 
ing, the year. 

OLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. The legislature 
met in 1913 and passed a number of important 
measures which are noted in the section Leg- 
islation below. The decision of Senator Crane, 
whose term expired on March 4, 1913, not to be 
a candidate for reélection, made it necessary for 
the legislature to choose his successor. The 
two principal candidates were Congressman 
Samuel W. McCall and Congressman John W. 
Weeks. McCall was, during his term in Con- 
gress, one of the strongest members of the 
House, though his conservative tendencies les- 
sened his chances of election. Mr. Weeks was 
also an important member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by no means radical, and less out- 
spoken in his denunciations of principles of the 
more radical Progressives than was Mr. McCall. 
On January 14, the legislature elected Mr. 
Weeks senator. His election made a vacancy in 
the thirteenth district, and on April 15 an elec- 
tion was held to fill this vacancy. The district 
had hitherto been a Republican stronghold, but 
in this election the Republicans showed very 
little interest, and did not go to the polls in 
large numbers. Many of those who did, cast 
their votes for John J. Mitchell, a Democratic 
candidate, who was elected. In this election 
the Democrats and Progressives polled about 
five per cent. less votes than were polled in 
the presidential election in 1912. The Repub- 
lieans, however, lost 45 per cent. of the votes of 
1912. On March 25 the House defeated the pro- 
posed woman suffrage amendment to the con- 
stitution. On June 16 Governor Foss vetoed 
the nine-hour bill. On May 14 Governor Foss 
appointed a commission to investigate the vice 
conditions in the State. 

Massachusetts is one of the three States in 
which elections for governor and other State 
officers were held in 1913. On August 11 Con- 
gressman A. P. Gardner announced his candi- 
dacy for the Republican nomination. Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Walsh was a candidate for the 
Democratic nomination, and Charles 8. Bird a 
candidate on the Progressive ticket. Governor 
Foss was also an active candidate for reélection, 
but, as he was unable to obtain the proper 
number of names for the primaries, he was 
obliged to run independently. At a primary 
election held on September 23, Mr. Gardner was 
nominated by the Republicans, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Walsh by the Democrats, and Mr. Bird 
by the Progressives. The campaign between 
the nominating primaries and the election on 
November 4 was aggressively conducted by all 
candidates. Governor Foss, running independ- 
ently, declared his confidence in his reélection, 
and shortly before election, had called upon the 
other canaidates to withdraw as there would be 
no doubt of his election. As the result of the 
voting on November 4, David I. Walsh was 
elected governor, receiving 180,460 votes. 
Charles S. Bird, Progressive, received 126,700; 
Augustus P. Gardner, Republican, 110,300. Mr. 
Foss received only 20,900 votes. As a result 
of the election, the Republicans lost their ma- 
jority in the lower House, in which the Pro- 
gressives held the balance, and also lost control 
of the governor's council which reviews all 
executive appointments. Calvin D. Paige was 
elected to fill an unexpired term in Congress. 

LEGISLATION. In the year 1913 a num- 
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ber of pure food laws were enacted. A measure 
was passed regulating the attendance at school 
and the employment of minors. The existing 
law relating to the maximum hours of women 
and minors was extended. A law was passed 
providing for mothers’ pensions. The’ work- 
men's compensation law was amended, and a 
uniform labor law was passed. Measures were 
enacted regulating the construction and altera- 
tion of tenement houses. A retirement system 
of public school teachers was created, and an 
advisory board of pardons. The powers of the 
attorney-general in the prosecution of trusts, 
etc., were extended. Measures were enacted 
providing for the simplification of legal proced- 
ure, and the laws relating to weights and meas- 
ures were amended. A law licensing aviators, 
providing for the inspection of aeroplanes, and 
regulating the “laws of the road” in flight was 
enacted. The legislature passed various conser- 
vation laws. The laws relating to elections 
were so amended that on application signed by 
1200 voters in any senatorial district, or by 
200 voters in any representative district, ask- 
ing for the submission to the voters of any 
question of instructions to senators or repre- 
sentatives, the secretary of the commonwealth 
shall determine if such question is one of public 
policy, and, if he so determines, he shall place 
such question on the official ballot to be used 
at the next State election. The legislature pro- 
vided for the submission to the people of a 
proposed amendment providing for the referen- 
dum. A uniform marriage law was passed. A 
measure was enacted providing for one day's 
rest in seven in certain manufacturing and mer- 
cantile employments. The granting of pre- 
liminary injunctions and restraining orders was 
restricted. See also Liquor REGULATION. 

STATE GOVERNMENT. Governor, David I. 
Walsh; Lieutenant-Governor, E, P. Barry; Sec- 
retary of State, F. J. Donahue; Treasurer, F. W. 
Mansfield; Comptroller, F. L. Dean; Auditor, 
F. H. Pope; Adjutant-General, G. W. Pearson; 
Attorney-General, T. J. Boynton; Secretary of 
the Board of Agriculture, Wilfrid Wheeler; Co - 
missioner of Insurance, Frank H. Hardison; 
Commissioner of Education, David Shedden— 
all Democrats. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Judicial Court for the 
Commonwealth: Chief Justice, Arthur Pren- 
tice Rugg; Justices, James M. Morton, John W. 
Hammond, Henry Newton Sheldon, William C. 
Loring, Sah . Braley, and Charles Ambrose 
De Courcy; Clerk of the Court, C. H. Cooper— 
all Republicans. 

STATE LEGISLATURE, 1913. Republicans: Sen- 
ate, 18; House, 101; joint ballot, 119. Demo- 
crats: Senate, 17; House, 98; joint ballot, 
115. Progressives: Senate, 2; House, 16; 
joint ballot, 18. Various parties and combi- 
nations of parties: Séhate, 3; House, 25; 
joint ballot, 28. 

The State representation in Congress will be 
found in the section Congress, article UNITED 
STATES. 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY. An institution for technical 
education, founded in Boston in 1861. The 
number of students in November, 1913, was 
1685. The total teaching staff numbered 251, 
of whom 57 were professors, 23 associate pro- 
fessors, 33 assistant professors, 74 instructors, 
54 assistants, and 10 research workers. During 
the year Earle B. Phelps, assistant professor of 
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research in chemical biology, S. Homer Wood- 
bridge, associate professor of heating and venti- 
lation, and Thomas E. Pope, professor of inor- 
ganic chemistry, retired from the faculty. Ed- 
gar Irving Williams was appointed assistant 
rofessor of architecture, and Robert Spurr 
Weston was appointed assistant professor of 
public health engineering. The endowment in- 
stitute at the end of the year 1912-13 amounted 
to $2,874,867, and the income for the year 
1912-13 to $120,747. The library contains 98,700 
volumes and 28,400 pamphlets and maps. The 
president is Richard C. Maclaurin. 

MAURITANIA. A civil territory of the 
government-general of French West Africa 
(q.v. for area, population, etc.). Considered 
from the ethnical point of view as the country 
inhabited by the descendants of the mixed 
Arab and Berber races known under the name 
of Moors, Mauritania is that region included 
within the south and west frontiers of the 
Sahara, the Atlantic coast, and the Senegal 
and Niger rivers. A p of the population is 
of the same races as those to be found in Sene- 
gal—Ouolofs, Peuhls, Toucouleurs, etc.; but the 
majority are Moors, invariably of Islam strongly 
tinctured with Sufism. With the exception of 
palm-tending groups, they are nomads, exclu- 
sively occupied in grazing. The negroes gather 
forest products, cultivate grains, etc., and catch 
and dry fish. Little information concerning 
the commerce of the country is available; in 
the oases the primitive method of barter ob- 
tains. Travel is by caravans. The chief towns 
are: Port-Etienne, Boutilimit, Aleg, Altar, etc. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Patey, appointed commis- 
sioner January 1, 1910, repressed numerous up- 
risings on the part of pillaging bands. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Mouret assumed the commission- 
ership March 11, 1912. 

MAURITIUS. A British crown colony; an 
island in the Indian Ocean. Area, 720 8. 
miles; population (1911): 108,844 descendants 
of Europeans, Africans, or mixed races; 222,301 
Indo-Mauritians; 35,526 other Indians; 3662 
Chinese. Among the descendants of Europeans 
(mostly French creoles) intellectual develop- 
ment is of a high order. Capital, Port Louis, 
with 50,060 inhabitants. The primary schools 
enrolled 21,010 pupils in 1911 (63.52 per cent. 
Roman Catholic, 23.42 Hindu, 9.77 Moham- 
medan, 2.35 Church of England, 0.94 other 
Christian). The picturesque beauty of the island 
scenery is far-famed. Game abounds. From 
April to December the climate is agreeable; 
but during the rest of the year the island is 
visited by hurricanes and cyclones, with torrid 
heat in the lowlands and coast districts. Sugar 
is the chief product and export—237,050,048 
kilos. in 1911, valued at Rs. 38,639,158 (esti- 
mate). Rum export, Rs. 39,671; molasses, Rs. 
292,971; aloe-fibre, Rs. 605,552; cocoanut-oil, Rs. 
161,064; vanilla, Rs. 44,182. Trade (calendar 
years) and finance (fiscal years) statistics are 
given below: 


1908-9 1909-10 1910-11 1911-12 
Imps, f30, 550. 160 £29,294,140 £37,545,260 £37,805,998 


Exps. 33,803,560 32,802,140 37,109,170t 41.204. 8547 
Rev. 8,824,464 10,799,723 11,129,988 10,435,648 
Expd. 9,621,454 29,449,260 9.578.243 9. 843.980 
Shipping* 755,150 986,267 877,691 essence 


*Tonnage entered and cleared. Including 
shipping charges on home products, previously 
excluded. 
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Customs revenue (1911-12), Rs. 3,841,091. 
Public debt, June 30, 1912, £1,290,691 (exclusive 
of £127,314, December 31, 1911, foreign deben- 
ture debt, of the municipal corporation of Port 
Louis, plus loans amounting, December 31, 1911, 
to Rs. 74,334). Governor (1913), Maj. J. R. 
Challoner (appointed 1911). 

Dependencies of Mauritius are Rodrigues 
(4829 inhabitants), Diego Garcia (517 inhabi- 
tants). and a number of scattered islands. 

MAWSON’S EXPEDITION. See POLAR 
EXPLORATION, Antarctic. 

MAYBRICK, MicHAEL An English com- 

oser, died August 26, 1913. He was born in 

iverpool, in 1845, and educated in that city, in 
Milan, and Leipzig. He wrote many popular 
songs, including The Holy City; The Star of 
Bethlehem; The Blue Alsatian Mountains. These 
were written under the pen name of Stephen 
Adams. Mr. Maybrick was the younger brother 
of James Maybrick, whose wife Florence May- 
brick, served sixteen years in prison, after con- 
viction of a charge of poisoning her husband. 
He was at one time vice-president of Trinity 
College, in London. ö 

MAYNARD, WASHBURN. An admiral of the 
United States navy, died October 24, 1913. Born 
in 1844, and graduated from the United States 
Naval Academy in 1866, he was made ensign 
in 1868, lieutenant in 1870, commander in 1893, 
captain in 1900, and rear-admiral (retired) in 
1902. He served on many vessels, and during 
the Spanish-American War commanded the 
Nashville. 

MAYOTTE AND THE COMORO IS. 
LANDS. A group of islands, administratively 
attached to Madagascar, belonging to France. 
Area, 2168 sq. kilometers (837 sq. miles) ; popu- 
lation (1911), 97,750. 'The trade amounted in 
1909 to 1,133,429 francs imports and 2,700,052 
francs exports. For Mayotte the 1909 budget 
balanced at 221,341 francs; for Grand-Comore 
at 176,200. Administrator in 1913, M. Cartron, 
residing at D'zoudzi. 

MEAT PRODUCTION. See Srock-Rals ING 
AND MEAT PRODUCTION. 

MECKLENBERG-STRELITZ. See GER- 


MANY. 

MEDICAL PROGRESS IN 1913. Several 
important and new discoveries as to the thera- 
peutic properties of the X-ray and of radium 
were announced (see RADIOTHERAPY and Ra- 
DIUM). Distinct advances were made in the 
control of several epidemic diseases and in pre- 
ventive medicine (see DIPHTHERIA, HookwoRM 
DISEASE, OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES, POLIOMYELI- 
TIS (infantile spinal paralysis), PELLAGRA, TET- 
ANUS, TYPHOID FEVER, SMALL-POX, and Vac- 
CINATION). More information was gained re- 
garding certain imperfectly understood tropical 
diseases (see BERIBERI, PLAGUE, SLEEPING SICK- 
NESS, and TROPICAL DISEASES). Many new 
drugs were introduced, among which the fol- 
lowing may be enumerated: BENZOL, EMETINE 
HYDROCHLORIDE, HEDIOSIT, ISATOPHAN, LUMI- 
NAL, and NEOSALVARSAN. Encouraging results 
were reported in the diminution of tuberculosis 
and steps were taken to educate the public in 
the proper methods of controlling cancer (see 
CANCER, TUBERCULOSIS). The investment of New 
York State of a million dollars, in order to ac- 
quire the water and mineral rights of the 
springs at Saratoga, together with 250 acres for 
a park, and the steps taken preliminary to the 
erection of the American Spa at Saratoga, are 
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chronicled under the caption SARATOGA SPRINGS. 
Other medical items and statistics will be found 
under their respective captions. 

MEDICAL SCHOOLS. See UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGES. 

MELLEN, CHARLES SANGER. An American 
railway official, born in Lowell, Mass., in 1851. 
In 1869 he began his railway service as a clerk 
in the office of the cashier of the Northern New 
Hampshire Railroad. He served on various 
railroads in New England, until 1880, when he 
was appointed assistant to the manager of the 
Boston and Lowell Railroad, of which he even- 
tually became general superintendent. In 1889 
he became assistant general manager of the 
- Union Pacific system, and for three years fol- 
lowing was general traffic manager of the sys- 
tem. In 1892 he received the appointment of 
general manager of the New York and New 
England Railroad. He was second vice-presi- 
dent of the New York, New Haven, and Hart- 
ford Railroad from 1892 to 1896, and from 1896 
to 1903 was president of the Northern Railway 
Company. In the latter year he returned to 
New England as president of the New York, 
New Haven, and Hartford road. His conduct 
in the New Haven system was marked by radi- 
cal departures from the hitherto conservative 
policy of this railroad. Gradually, chiefly 
through his efforts, the New Haven road ob- 
tained a practical monopoly of transportation in 
New England, both by land and water. In ad- 
dition to acquiring many steam railroads and 
steamship lines, he obtained for the New Haven 
road control of the chief traffic systems in Con- 
necticut and many in Maine. A control of the 
Boston and Maine Railroad, which he finally ac- 
quired, was brought about only after efforts 
on the part of the Massachusetts State govern- 
ment had failed to prevent it. As a result of 
the policy carried out by Mr. Mellen and sup- 
ported by the directors of the road, it gradually 
became burdened with an enormous debt and suf- 
fered a shortage of money necessary to carry out 
needed improvements in its lines and rolling 
stock. A succession of terrible accidents, in 
which many people were killed, added to popular 
disfavor of Mr. Mellen’s management, and in 
addition he was indicted for manslaughter as a 
result of an accident near Westport, Conn. In 
July he resigned as president of the New 
Haven road and was succeeded by Howard El- 
liott (q.v.). For a further discussion of the 
New Haven road and of Mr. Mellen's connec- 
tion with it, see RAILWAYS. 

MEMORIAL ART GALLERY, ROCHESTER. 
See PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

MENELIK II. Negus, or emperor, of Abys- 
sinia, died December 15, 1913. He was born in 
1844, the son of King Heili Melekot. His offi- 
cial title was King of Kings of Ethiopia, and 
he claimed direct descent from the Queen of 
Sheba and King Solomon. When Menelik as- 
cended the throne in succession to his father in 
1866, his country was riven by conflicts be- 
tween petty chiefs. He established order with a 
strong hand, and peace reigned in Abyssinia 
until the attempt of Italy in 1899 to establish 
a protectorate over a considerable portion of 
Menelik’s dominions bordering on the coast of 
the Red Sea. In 1890 Menelik declared war 
against Italy. The conflict dragged on, until in 
1896 Menelik defeated a large Italian force at 
'Adowa. The Italian government made no fur- 
ther effort to obtain a foothold in Abyssinia. 
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Menelik was perhaps the most remarkable man 
ever produced by the Negroid race. He ruled 
his kingdom as an absolute monarch, and called 
to his aid the sciences and arts of Europe. He 
brought about many reforms and abolished slav- 
ery. He encouraged commerce and established 
agriculture. He also aided in the construction of 
railroads, and maintained friendly relations 
with foreign powers. The heir to the throne is 
his son, Lidj Jeassu, born in 1897. He was pro- 
claimed heir in 1908. See also ABYSSINIA. 
MERIT SYSTEM. See Civit SERVICE. 


MESOPOTAMIA, ARCHÆOLOGY oF. See 
ARCH ZOLOGY. 

MESOTHORIUM. See RADIUM. 
METAL-KETYLS. See CHEMISTRY. 
METALLURGY. Metallurgical progress 


during the year 1913 was concerned more with 
the improvements of processes in detail in the 
interest of greater economy and efficiency and 
in investigation and research, than with inven- 
tions and discoveries of extraordinary impor- 
tance. The following paragraphs summarizing 
the progress in the metallurgy of the various 
metals are based in large part on authoritative 
reviews of progress published in the annual sta- 
tistical and progress number of the Engineering 
and Mining Journal (New York): 

Gorp AND SiLvEkR. The principal improve- 
ments in the metallurgy of gold were designed 
to increase the efficiency in handling slimes and 
recovering gold from the concentrates at the 
mills in order to save freight and charges for 
treatment. Low grade ores were also being 
treated successfully where once such material 
would hardly have been considered worth atten- 
tion. The cyanide process was improved during 
the year, rather than radically changed, and in 
a new mill of the Nipissing Mining Compay, at 
Cobalt, aluminum dust was used as a precipita- 
tion to precipitate gold and silver from the cya- 
nide solution. Aluminum forms no compound 
with cyanide, so when the metals are removed 
from the solution the cyanide used in dissolving 
can be returned to the solution for further use. 
In the plant mentioned it was found that the 
arsenic carried by the ore interfered with the 
process, and this was avoided entirely by the use 
of aluminum instead of a zinc precipitant. It 
was thought that this discovery might lead to a 
practical process for the treatment of ores con- 
VV metals by the cyanide pro- 
cess. Hitherto ores containing copper, or other 
metals, to a large extent could not be economi- 
cally treated by cyanide on account of the great 
chemical consumption. This was a development 
indicated, rather than demonstrated, during the 
year. Stamp mills for crushing ore were in 
many cases being replaced by rolls, ball mills, or 
chilean mills. 

Leap. At Herculaneum, Mo, and Midvale, 
Utah, a two-hearth form of MacDougall type of 
furnace was devised by U. Wedge, for the pre- 
liminary partial oxidizing roast to which ore 
and matte are subjected previous to blast roast- 
ing. Previously this had been done in a single- 
hearth reverbatory furnace, but when matte was 
used in a mechanically raked furnace, the caking 
of the charge surely acted to give trouble. In 
the new furnace the temperature and air were 
controlled and regulated carefully so that an 
effective roast could be secured with material 
which is readily fusible. The Dwight-Lloyd 
straight-line sintering machine, which found con- 
siderable application in the United States, was 
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used for blast roasting at Cerro de Pasco, Peru, 
a plant at an elevation of 14,000 feet, and with 
certain modifications worked as well as at lower 
levels, being able to handle charges with a 
higher percentage of sulphur. The accidents 
due to the ignition of sulphur and flue dust, 
which had been experienced at lower altitudes, 
but were avoided by watching the temperature 
of the flue, were not experienced at the higher 
altitudes. New processes have been worked for 
desilverizing lead bullion, and a new process has 
been developed whereby the antimony formerly 
wasted is saved. 

CoPPER. No radical departures from stand- 
ard practice was recorded in the smelting of 
copper ores during the year 1913, but existing 
methods were developed and improved and the 
use of particular processes was better under- 
stood. New construction, or rebuilding, at Great 
Falls, Mont, Douglas and Jerome, Ariz., 
were in progress, and the modernizing of these 
great plants was based on results secured by 
previous large-scale experiments, especially at 
Anaconda and Great Falls. Improvements were 
being made in roasting devices, and Dwight- 
Lloyd sintering machines found increased use in 
the copper field. Progress was made in the 
standardization of reverbatory furnaces so that 
the type capable of most successful operation 
was well understood and generally adopted. 
The Great Falls plant showed various types of 
blasting furnaces for smelting, and comparative 
studies of the different systems were published 
during the year in the Transactions of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers. The 
question of fume condensation and smelter 
smoke were important during the year, and sev- 
eral refineries had under investigation various 
methods for recovering valuable metals in the 
smoke, preventing damage to agriculture, and 
the question of damage suits. American copper 
companies were also working on the question of 
extracting copper from low-grade ore by leach- 
ing and electrolytic and other methods, espe- 
cially those by means of precipitation with me- 
tallic iron. In fact, almost all the large cop- 
per companies had under test, or in operation, 
some method for treating the wastes or low- 
grade ores. 

Zinc. Wide interest was manifested during 
the year in the electric smelting of zine ores. 
The experimental plant at Butte, Mont., was 
abandoned, as the results were not considered 
commercially promising, though most instruc- 
tive. A small one-ton furnace was in operation 
at Hartford, Conn., at intervals, while an 
experimental installation was begun at Nelson, 
British Columbia, by the Canadian Department 
of Mines. In Europe a 400-kilowatt furnace 
using the Cóte-Pierron process, was installed at 
Ugine, Savoy, while several thousand tons of 
electrically smelted spelter were produced at 
Sparsborg, in Norway, and at Trollhattan, in 
Sweden. At the latter place a new plant with 
seventeen furnaces of 1000 horse power and 
eight furnaces of 500 horse power, was being 
completed. Smelting operations at these Scan- 
dinavian works had not been demonstrated as 
profitable, but in August the results were better 
than in any previous month, and hopes for a 
better outcome were held. Among the chief 
hydrometallurgical processes attracting atten- 
tion in 1913 was the so-called bisulphite and the 
Bretherton ammonia process, which had not been 
put into commercial operation, but which, on a 
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theoretical basis, promised good results. To 
precipitate the zinc by electrolysis after it has 
been obtained in solution was the object of an- 
other class of hydrometallurgical processes in 


which there was considerable experimentation, 


but without any publication of results. 

IBON AND STEEL. The large supplies of iron 
ore in the State of Texas promised to receive 
some attention by the building of a smelting 
plant in that State, while the treatment of va- 
rious foreign ores in which American interests 
were more or less represented, attracted in- 
creased attention. The increase in the use of 
dry blast and also blast-furnace blast and besse- 
mer blast enriched in oxygen continued, and 
liquid air was being employed in a basic besse- 
mer steel converter, with the result that the tem- 
perature was raised from a normal of less than 
1700? C. to about 2000? C. The use of blast- 
furnace gas with gas engines continued and im- 
proved methods for cleaning the gases were de- 
veloped. Some nineteen electric furnaces for 
the manufacture of iron and steel were in oper- 
ation in the United States during the year, but 
of these it was stated that hardly more than 
one or two were running continuously. About 
150 active electric steel furnaces had been con- 
structed in different parts of the world, though 
the tendency was to employ the electric furnaces 
for annealing, hardening, and other operations 
requiring exact control rather than for melting, 
smelting, and refining. 

The failure of railway rails, leading in some 
cases to serious accidents, attracted much at- 
tention, and processes for making sound steel 
ingots so as to eliminate pipes, were being ac- 
tively worked. In England the Hadfield process, 
which consisted in placing a charcoal fire on top 
of the melted steel after interposing a layer of 
insulating slag and then using the combustion 
of this charcoal for heating the steel and draw- 
ing the shrinkage cavity to a higher point. The 
ingot mold was provided with a fire clay top to 
decrease the radiation from this part. In the 
Talbot process the ingot is passed through a pair 
of rolls before the interior has solidified, and 
by thus reducing its size the shrinkage cavity 
was closed. This principle was used by P. H. 
Dudley, the well-known American rail metallur- 
gist, and Emil Gathmann, who cast his ingot 
with the large end up, and hastened the cooling 
of the lower part by increasing the metal of 
the ingot mold at that point. There was in- 
volved also an ingenious process for stripping 
the ingots without turning them over. The in- 
crease in the price of petroleum has caused a 
decrease in the use of this fuel, and in the in- 
creased attention in the applieation of pulver- 
ized coal, which is said to give the highest tem- 
perature next to the electric furnace, together 
with good control of combustion. The critical 
points of steel have attracted attention from 
leading metallurgists and investigators in Eu- 
rope and America, and the work involved some 
recasting of theories and newer developments. 
Alloy steels, including those where cobalt (see 
CHEMISTRY, INDUSTRIAL) and manganese were 
added, attracted more than usual attention, 
while copper steels were still further investi- 
gated on account of their rust resisting proper- 
ties and greater durability in rails and steel 
sheets. Copper-steel, containing up to 4 per 
cent. of copper, can be forged, and with .8 per 
cent. of copper can be welded successfully. The 
effect of the copper is to lower the Al critical 
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point, to increase the elastic limit and the hard- 
ness of the steel. The effects of nitrogen and 
oxygen on steel were further discussed during 
1913. The injurious effect of nitrogen remain- 
ing dissolved in steel was confirmed in a long 
research published during the year, and meth- 
ods for determination were discussed in regard 
to oxygen. So much attention was being paid 
to the subject that important developments in 
the near future were looked for. (See IRON AND 
STEEL. ) 

Important events of the year in connection 
with the electrometallurgy of steel were the 
putting in operation of several new plants. The 
Crucible Steel Company of America at its Har- 
rison works put in operation a Heroult furnace, 
and about the same time a foundry in southern 
California started operations with the first 
American steel furnace of the pure Stassano. 
Two large Frick furnaces, each of twenty tons 
capacity, were ordered by a Pennsylvania steel 
company, and these furnaces were reported as 
unusually large for induction furnaces. Several 
Girod steel furnaces were also in operation, 
while Dr. Carl Hering continued his experi- 
mental work with the Pinch-effect furnace, which 
was designed for steel refining, as well as for 
brass and copper melting. 

During the year the well-known Stora Kop- 
parbergs Bergslag Company, in Dalecarlia, Swe- 
den, prepared plans for an increase of the pro- 
duction of iron and steel from 100,000 to 300,000 
tons per annum, of which 200,000 tons were to 
be manufactured electrically. This would 
amount to an increase in the annual output of 
iron for all Sweden of some 25 per cent., and 
would require a greater horse power than the 
company's own water could supply, as well as 
an increased output of some 500,000 tons of ore 
from the company’s mines. The plan involved 
the export of finished rolling-mill products only 
and the supply of home manufacturers with 
cheap raw materials and with structural iron 
and steel. It was proposed to use the Helffen- 
Stein, which works on a large scale and stands 
& very large current, as it seemed able to work 
with as much as 10,000 to 12,000 horse power. 
Other branches of this Swedish plant were also 
being extended. (See also CHEMISTRY, INDUS- 


TRIAL.) 
METAPHYSICS. See PHILOSOPHY. 
METEOROLOGY. Meteorological science 


suffered a distinct loss early in 1913 in the 
death of Teisserenc de Bort (q.v.). His pioneer 
work in the investigation of the upper air, and 
his discovery of the “stratosphere,” or layer of 
the atmosphere in which the vertical tempera- 
ture gradient is zero, was the cause of a 
complete revolution in our knowledge of the 
upper regions of the atmosphere. 

AURORAL RESEARCH. Störmer, whose re- 
searches on the aurora were noticed in the YEAR 
Book for 1911, undertook another expedition to 
Bossekop, N. Sweden, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a further series of photographs of the au- 
rora. To secure more reliable parallaxes, a base 
of 2714 kilometers was used; in 1910 the base 
employed was only 416 kilometers. Störmer 
himself superintended the work of «observation 
at Bossekop, while his associate, Birkeland, 
made the necessary observations at Store Kors- 
nes, where the other extremity of the base was 
situated. A large number of simultaneous pairs 
of photographs of the aurora were obtained, 
from which important conclusions as to the 
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height and position in space of the aurora were 
expected. Attempts to secure a  kinemato- 
graphic record of the aurora failed altogether 
on account of the faintness of the auroral light. 

VoLcANIC DUST AND CLIMATIC CHANGES. 
Humphreys, in the Bulletin of the Mount 
Weather Observatory, directed attention to the 
various theories which had been advanced to 
account for the origin of the ice ages, and par- 
tieularly to that propounded by P. and F. Sara- 
sin in 1901, and suggested, vaguely perhaps, by 
Franklin so long ago as 1784. This theory states 
that the low temperature essential to the glacia- 
tion of the ice ages was caused by the absorp- 
tion of solar radiation by volcanic dust clouds 
in the upper atmosphere. Humphreys examined 
the records of exceptionally cold years since 
1750, and found that practically all the great 
volcanic eruptions were followed by cold periods 
extending, in many cases, to three years, and in 
one case to five years. The most notable erup- 
tions were those of Asama, in Japan, which oc- 
eurred in 1783, and was followed by the cold 
years of 1784-6; Tomboro, near Java, in 1815, 
which came during a period of exceptional vol- 
canic activity, and was followed by 1815, the 
famous “ year without a summer," thus extend- 
ing a period of three cold years to five; and 
Krakatoa, in 1884, which was succeeded by the 
three-year cold period of 1884-6. The cold years, 
1912 and 1913, were attributed to the eruption 
of Katmai, in Alaska, in June, 1912. Not all 
eruptions are followed by cold years, but only 
those in which an enormous quantity of volcanic 
dust is projected into the upper layers of the 
atmosphere. The conclusion reached is that vol- 
canic dust in the upper atmosphere, by decreas- 
ing the intensity of solar radiation in the lower 
atmosphere, and therefore the average tempera- 
ture of the earth “ must have been a factor, pos- 
sibly a very important one, in the production of 
many, perhaps all, past climatic changes, and 
that through it, at least in part, the world is 
yet to know many another climatic change in an 
irregular but well-nigh endless series—usually 
slight though always important, but occasion- 
ally it may be, as in the past, both profound and 
disastrous.” 

THE INFLUENCE OF FORESTS UPON CLIMATE. 
Professor Ward, in the Popular Science Monthly, 
discussed the widespread belief that forests are 
influential in affecting the rainfall and temper- 
ature. As might be expected, equatorial forests, 
by supplying much water vapor through trans- 
piration and evaporation, and possibly also by 
cutting off sunshine through the tendency to 
form fog and clouds, have more marked effects 
in lowering the temperature than temperate for- 
ests, but, as Supan asserts, it is not probable 
that the system of isotherms would be radically 
altered if Europe and Asia were one great forest 
from ocean to ocean. The same thing is prob- 
ably true about the United States. With regard 
to the rainfall, Ward concluded that we have as 
yet no satisfactory evidence that forests, at least 
in temperate latitudes, have any important ef- 
fect upon the amount of the rain fall as distinct 
from the rain catch. In the tropics, the condi- 
tions are different. From the hot and damp 
tropical forests there must come a large amount 
of moisture which will increase the vapor con- 
tent of the ascending air and tend to increase 
condensation and rainfall; but the amount of 
rainfall in the tropics is so large under any cir- 
cumstances that whether there is more or less is 
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of no significance, and certainly of no economic 
importance. 

POLARIZATION OF SKYLIGHT. Kimball re- 
ported that the polarization of skylight under- 
went a decided change during the summer. The 
increase in polarization after sunset at a dis- 
tance of 90° from the sun and in the sun’s ver- 
tical, which was so pronounced in 1902-3 and 
again early in 1913, was found to be quite in- 
significant, while with the sun at 60° from the 
zenith, there was a marked increase in the po- 
larization at the point indicated. This polari- 
zation, which in August, 1912, amounted to 32 
per cent., increased to 44 per cent. in July, 1913, 
and to 49 per cent. in August. It was thought 
probable that these changes were connected with 
the gradual precipitation from the atmosphere 
of the volcanic dust which had been present in 
the upper layer since the great eruption of 
Mount Katmai, which occurred on June 6, 1912. 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. Is 
the largest in point of number of communicants 
among the Protestant denominations in the 
United States, and it also shows the largest per- 
centage of growth in recent years. The total 
number of communicants in 1913 was 3,415,768, 
churches 28,291, and the preachers 18,783. This 
represents a gain of 182,242 communicants over 
the figures for 1912. The church is divided into 
conferences, Of these there are in the United 
States and Territories 105, and in foreign coun- 
tries 24, making a total of 129. There are also 
in the United States 16 missions and mission 
conferences, and in foreign countries 12, making 
a total number of conferences of all kinds of 
157. The foreign conferences are divided into 
three main classes—European Central Confer- 
ence, Eastern Asia Central Conference, and 
Southern Asia Conference. In the Sunday 
schools of the denomination in 1913 were 1,165,- 
015 officers and teachers. The estimated value 
of the church property was $89,385,857. Mis- 
sions are carried on in nearly all countries of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. There are also mis- 
sions in South America, Hawaii, and Mexico. 
Missions are conducted through the board of 
foreign missions. The total receipts for the sup- 
port of foreign missions in 1913 was $1,157,469, 
and the disbursements amounted to $1,108,961. 
Domestic missions are carried on through the 
board of home missions and church extension. 
The receipts for the support of this work in 
1913 amounted to $1,055,057, and the disburse- 
ments to $1,000,715. Work among colored peo- 
ple in the South is carried on by the Freedman’s 
Aid Society, and educational work is in the hands 
of the board of education. Among the notable 
achievements of this board during the year was 
the raising of $1,000,000 for the Goucher Col- 
lege, Baltimore, $500,000 for the University of 
Chattanooga, and a total of approximately 
$1,500,000 for other institutions. The denomi- 
nation supports many universities and colleges 
through the country, and there are ten theologi- 
cal schools for white students and five for col- 
ored. Perhaps the most notable event in the 
history of Methodism during the year was the 
Methodist men’s convention held in Indianap- 
olis on October 28-31, 1913. Over 3300 men 
were present. A committee on policy was ap- 
pointed, which consisted of 62 members. The 
convention adopted a programme which includes 
personal evangelism at home and abroad; the 
. of social redemption in all lines, and 

application of the spirit and teachings of 
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Christ to the total relations of men; the bring- 
ing of Methodist youth everywhere into real 
Christian life and their training for effective 
Christian service; the adoption of the prac- 
tice of the principle of stewardship by every 
member of the church as defined by its princi- 
ples. The last general conference of the denom- 
ination was held in Minneapolis on May 1, 1912. 
See also RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS AND MOVE- 
MENTS. 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
SouTH. This body, which includes the greater 
number of Methodists in the Southern States, 
had in 1913, according to statistics gathered by 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, 1,996,877 communicants, 15,991 
churches, and 7007 preachers. Of the total 
membership about 30,000 are outside of the 
United States. Churches and colleges of the 
denomination are valued at about $13,000,000, 
and the endowment to nearly $4,000,000. The 
annual expense for foreign missions amounted 
to about $450,000, and for home missions about 
$415,000. For educational purposes it expended 
over $250,000 annually. See also RELIGIOUS 
DENOMINATIONS AND MOVEMENTS. 

METHODIST PROTESTANT CHURCH. 
This denomination had in 1913 180,382 com- 
municants, 2348 churches, and 1371 preachers. 
The denomination is found in various parts of 
the country, but is strongest in the South. Ef- 
forts have been made in recent years to bring 
about union between the Congregational Church, 
the United Brethrens (q.v.), and the Methodist 
Protestant Church, but these have been in abey- 
ance for several years as the result of the action 
of the national council for the Congregational 
churches in voting to defer action. The denom- 
ination carries on foreign and domestic missions, 
and maintains publishing houses in Baltimore 
and Pittsburgh. See also RELIGIOUS DENOMI- 
NATIONS AND MOVEMENTS. 

METHODISTS, Cororep. The colored 
branches of the Methodist Episcopal Church in- 
clude the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 
of 276,077 communicants, 2997 churches, 2993 
preachers; the African Methodist Church, with 
620,000 communicants, 6000 churches, and 5000 
preachers; the African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church, with 568,608 communicants, 3180 
churches, and 3552 preachers; the Zion Union 
Apostolic Church, with 3059 communicants, 45 
churches, and 33 preachers; the Union Ameri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Church, with 18,500 
communicants, 200 churches, and 160 preachers; 
and the Reform Methodist Union Episcopal 
Church, with 4000 communicants, 58 churches, 
and 40 preachers. The largest of these denomi- 
nations have their chief strength in the South- 
ern States. See also RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS 
AND MOVEMENTS. 

METRIC SYSTEM. See WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 

METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 
See ALTMAN, B.; MoBGAN, J. P.; and PAINTING 
AND SCULPTURE. 

METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY, 
New York. See Music, Opera. 

MEXICO. A federal republic between the 
United States and Central America; called in 
its official publications, Estados Unidos Mezi- 
canos and República Mexicana. The capital city 
is Mexico. 

AREA AND POPULATION. The area is officially 
stated at 1,987,201 square kilometers (707,258 
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square miles). The census of 1895 returned a 
population of 12,632,427; census of 1900, 13,- 
607,259; census of October 27, 1910, 15,160,309. 
The estimated population in 1911 was 15,329,831, 
and in 1912 15,501,684. Only a small propor- 
tion of the population is of pure white race. In 
1900, the number of pure whites, and nearly 
pure, constituted about 19 per cent. of the total 
population; mestizos, about 43 per cent.; In- 
dians, about 38 per cent. The following table 
shows the area, the population according to the 
eorrected returns of the 1910 census, and the 
density per square kilometer for the Federal 
District and for each of the states and terri- 
tories: 


Sq. kms. Pop. Dens. 
Distrito Federal....... 1,499 720,753 480.82 
Aguascallentes ........ 1,692 120,511 15.67 
Campeche ............. 46,865 86,661 1.8 
Coahuila .............. 165,219 862,092 2.19 
Colima es . 5,887 77,704 13.20 
Chlap ass 71.302 438,843 6.15 
Chihuahua ............ 233,214 05,707 1.74 
Durango . 109,495 483,175 4.41 
Guanajuato ........... 28,363 1,081,661 38.14 
Guerrero 65,480 94,278 9.08 
Hidalgo 373 656,551 28.90 
Jalisco ME 86,752 1,208,855 13.93 
Meese aras 23.909 89,510 41.39 
Michoacán ng 58,694 991,880 16.93 
Moreloobosͤs 911 179,694 36.57 
Nuevo León ........... 64,838 365,150 5.63 
Oaxaca 1. 0e enn ,443 1,040,398 11.25 
Puebla uv 33,658 1, 101,600 32.7 
Querétaro ............. ,038 44,66 21.02 
San Luis Potosí........ 62,177 627,800 10.10 
Sinslgss ; 1.380 323,642 4.6 
Sonorre 198,496 265,383 1.34 
Tabasco 26.871 187,574 6.98 
Tamaulipas ........... 19,861 249,641 8.18 
Tlaxcala ....... o 3,97 184,171 46.84 
Veracruin 72,21 1,132,859 15.69 
Yucatán a 41.287 39,613 8.2 
Zacatecass 63,386 477.556 7.53 
*Baja California. 151, 109 2,272 0.35 
*Quintana Roo 49,914 9,109 0.18 
WMep le 371 171,173 6.03 
Islands 6 „ %% % % „%%% « % „„ 4,042 (EEEE 0 eco 
Total xx: ode ves 1,987,201 15,160,369 1.63 
* Territory. 


The following figures (from a total return of 
15,115,012 and therefore subject to slight re- 
vision) show the principal nationalities accord- 
ing to the 1910 census:  Mexicans, 15,010,068; 
Spaniards, 24,212; Guatemalans, 21,302; Ameri- 
cans, 19,508; Chinese, 12,769; British, 4771; 
French, 3971; Germans, 3645; Turks, etc., 2563; 
Cubans, 2394; Italians, 2068; Japanese, 1922. 

Population of the larger cities, according to 
ihe 1910 census, with percentage of increase 
since 1900: Mexico, 471,066 (36.05) ; Guadala- 
jara, 119,468 (18.04); Puebla, 96,121 (2.78); 
Monterrey, 78,528 (26.12): San Luis Potost, 
68,022 (11.48) ; Mérida, 62,447 (43.13) ; Aguas- 
calientes, 45,198 (29.20); Morelia, 40,042 
(7.41); Chihuahua, 39,706 (30.59); Pachuca, 
39,009 (4.06); Oaxaca, 38,011 (8.45); Guana- 
juato, 35,682 (—13.99) ; Saltillo, 35,414 (47.58) ; 
Querétaro, 33,062 (—0.27); Durango, 31,763 
(2.10) ; Toluca, 31,023 (19.51); Zacatecas, 25,- 
900 (2119); Colima, 25,148 (21.50); Xalapa, 
23,640 (15.95); Tepic, 16,778 (8.33); Cam- 
peche, 16,775 (1.95); Hermosillo, 14, 578 
(37.36) ; Culiacán, 13,527 (30.32) ; Cuernavaca, 
12,776 (33.30); San Juan Bautista, 12,327 
(16.92); Ciudad Victoria, 12,103 (20.00); 
Tuxtla Gutiérrez, 10,239 (8.98). The foregoing 
are capitals. Other large cities and towns are: 
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León, 57,722; Veracruz, 48,633; Tacubaya, 35, 
830; Orizaba, 35,263; Torreón, 34,271; Tacuba, 
29,590; Celaya, 23,062; Irapuato, 21,469; Ma- 
zatlán, 21,219; Ciudad Guzmán, 17,085; Cam- 
peche, 16,775; Tampico, 16,528; Matehuala, 16,- 
476; Gómez, Palacio, 15,997; Acayuecán, 14,295; 
Silao, 14,059; Juchitán, 13,801; San Cristóbal 
Las Casas, 13,745; Salamanca, 13,497; San 
Pedro de las Colonias, 13,066;  Atzapotzalco, 
12,818; Valle de Santiago, 12,737; Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, 12,350; Guaymas, 12,333; Lagos de 
Moreno, 12,243; Teziutlän, 11,813; San Fran- 
cisco del Rincón, 11,359; Acámbaro, 11,080; 
Ciudad Juárez, 10,621; Autlán, 10,308; Cér- 
doba, 10,295; San Andrés Tuxtla, 10,132; Pro- 
greso, 5509. 

The 1910 census showed only about 56,000 
Protestants, the bulk of the population being 
Roman Catholic; a large number of inhabitants 
Illiteracy is 
prevalent, and, on account of incessant revolu- 
tionary disturbances, no recent trustworthy sta- 
tistics of schools are available. In 1906 public 
elementary schools (primary) numbered 8451, 
with 542,539 pupils; publie elementary schools 
(superior), 354, with 51,789 pupils. 

INDUSTRIES. Industrial and commercial con- 
ditions in Mexico since 1911 have been greatly 
disturbed by the various revolutionary out- 
breaks. The country is a large producer of sil- 


3 ver and gold, while the mining of copper, lead, 


antimony, zinc, etc., is also carried on. In pro- 


4 portion to the country's capabilities, agricultural 


production is small. The leading crops include 
corn, cotton, henequen, wheat, sugar-cane, coffee, 
beans, and tobacco. The largest output of gold 
was attained in the fiscal year 1910-11, amount- 


$ ing to 37,111.56 kilogrammes, worth 49,481.956 


pesos. Notwithstanding political conditions, the 
silver output, as officially reported, reached its 
maximum in the year 1911-12, amounting to 
2,493,730.73 kilogrammes, valued at 138,182,067 
pesos. The development of gold and silver pro- 
duction is reported as follows for fiscal years: 


Silver 
Kilos Pesos Kilos Pesos 
1879-80.... 1,394.6 1,859,506 673,484.7 27,555,627 
1889-90.... 1,037.7 1,383,655 957,025.2 39,156,687 
1893-94.... 1,842. „456,990 1,422, 709.3 58,210,150 
1894-95. . . 7.024.6 9, 366,139 1, 422, 561.0 58,204,085 
1899. 1900. . 11. 583.5 15,444,667 1, 716, 214.4 70,218,914 
1904-05 21. 305.5 28,407,313 ,931,984.6 79,047,148 
1907-08 30,395.65 40,527,185  À2,151,014.2 85,366,904 
1909-10....36,221.7 48,295,508 ,267,363.0 76,371,884 
1910-11....37,111.6 49,481,966  2,305,093.7 80,878,729 
1911-12....36,415.3 48,553,632  2,493,730.7 89,628,435 


In the thirty-flve years from 1877-78 to 1911- 
12, the gold output amounted to 395,904.7 kilos, 
worth 527,871,760 pesos; silver, 49,600,726.5 
kilos, 1,973,394,124 pesos; total value gold and 
silver, 2,501,265,884 pesos. 

The principal manufactures are cotton and 
other textiles, tobacco, sugar, and spirits. In 
the year 1910-11, the mill consumption of raw 
cotton was 34,568,212 kilos; in 1911-12, 33,153,- 
636 kilos. The output of cotton goods and 
prints was 15,090,669 bolts in 1910-11, and 14,- 
128,366 in 1911-12; yarn, 2,766,973 and 3,020,- 
569 kilos. In 1910-11 and 1911-12, tobacco 
manufacturing consumed 8,874,118 and 10,137,- 
790 kilos. 

COMMERCE. In fiscal years ended June 30, 
imports, exports of merchandise, exports of sil- 
ver and gold and their ores, and total exports 
have been valued as follows in pesos: 
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Total 1618 Total 

Imports Sil. & gol Other exports 
1900...128,796,606 79,216,597 79,031,336 158,247,938 
1905...178,204,963 93,885,527 114,634,924 208,520,451 
1907...232,229,579 123,735,504 124,282,506 248,018,010 
1910. . . 194, 865, 781 118,985,524 141,060,746 260,046,270 
1911... 205, 874, 273 142,958,367 150, 795,273 293,753,640 
1912. . . 182,662,311 139,473,469 158,515,660 297,989,129 
1913. . . 195,772,000 130,885,000 169,521,000 300, 406, 000 


Principal exports in the year 1912-13 were 
valued as follows, in thousands of pesos: Sil- 
ver, 91,294; gold, 39,591; copper, 36,522; hene- 

uen, 30,150; coffee, 11,264; hides and skins, 

1,172; rubber, 8376; live animals, 7552; 
guayule, 7235; chicle, 4930; lead, 4907; chick 
peas, 4342; ixtle, 3646; woods, 3365; vanilla, 
3315; zacatón root, 1960; antimony, 1575; to- 
bacco, 1323; beans, 1160; fresh fruit, 1019. 

Exports of gold and silver respectively, in 
thousands of pesos: In 1904-05, 28,362 and 65,- 
524; in 1900-10, 42,636 and 76,349; in 1910-11, 
62,091 and 80,868; in 1911-12, 49,905 and 89, 
568. Classified exports in 1910-11 and 1911-12: 
Mineral products other than silver and gold, 
37,048 and 46.733; total mineral products, 
180,006 and 186,207; vegetable products, 91,- 
267 and 83,587; animal products, 16,802 and 
19,861; manufactured products, 3610 and 6604; 
various, 2069 and 1731; total, including gold 
and silver, 293,754 and 297,989. 

Classified imports in 1910-11 and 1911-12, in 
thousands of pesos: Animal] substances, 17,433 
and 16,466; vegetable suostances, 38,600 and 
31,286; mineral substances, 52,031 and 46,712; 
textiles and their manufactures, 24,640 and 21,- 
282; chemicals and drugs, 12,990 and 12,074; 
beverages, 6813 and 6744; paper and its manu- 
factures, 5609 and 5121; machinery and ap- 
paratus, 25,811 and 23,384; vehicles, 9095 and 
4601; arms and explosives, 3213 and 5388; mis- 
cellaneous, 9638 and 9605; total, 205,874 and 
182,662. 

Trade by countries in fiscal years, in thou- 
sands of pesos: 


Imports 


m Exports 
1911-12 1912-13 191112 1912-18 


United States... 98,426 97,288 224,108 232,036 


United Kingdom 125 


845 
France ......... 15,018 18,33 : ,15 
Spain .......... 5,900 10,531 2,361 2,183 
Belgium 3,279 2,803 6. 355 5,121 
Ita 1.949 1.884 157 9 
Austria-Hungary 2.091 1.901 208 7 
Total, includ- 
ing other. . . 182,662 195,772 297,989 300,406 


During the first four months of the fiscal year 
1913-14, imports were valued at 60, 272, 471 
pesgg. . compared with 60,835,283 pesos in the 
vorresponding montra of 1912-13; the decline 
being only 0.95 per cemt. The exports for the 
same periods were value at 84,807,557 and 
114,296.030 pesos respective; the decline be- 
ing 25.80 per cent. 

SHIPPING. In direct international naviga- 
tion, there entered in 1910-11 1 
3,/27,519 tons (steam 1342, of 3, 
cleared 1964 vessels, of 3,852,234 
1361, of 3,746,605); in 1911-12, entered 2090 
vessels, of 3,604,527 tons (steam ‘1407, of 
3,434,293), and cleared 2059 vessels, of 3,714,- 
742 tons (steam 1418, of 3,531,544). M'erchant 
marine (1911), 32 steamers, of 16,048 to.ns net, 
and 50 sail, of 8712 tons net. 

COMMUNICATIONS. The length of railway re- 


9,823), and 
ns (steam 
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ported as in operation in September, 1913, was 
25,398 kilometers (15,782 miles), of which 19,- 
877 kilometers were controlled by federal or 
state government; as compared with 25,287 
kilometers (15,713 miles) in operation in Sep- 
tember, 1912; 24,717 kilometers (15,358 miles) 
in 1911; 24,559 kilometers in 1910, and 24,161 
1912, 74,899 kilometers, with 530 offices; wire- 
1912, 74,899 kilometers, with 530 offices; wire- 
ae telegraphy stations, 9. Post offices (1913), 
11. 


FINANCE. Mexico has the Id exchange 
standard; the monetary unit is the peso, whose 
par value is 49.846 cents. In the fiscal year 
1910-11, revenue amounted to 111,142,482 pesos, 
and ordinary expenditure to 100,913,924 pesos. 
The budget of 1912-13 showed estimated rev- 
enue and expenditure of 103,657,000 and 103,- 
602,400 pesos respectively; budget of 1913-14, 
122,000,000 and 141,155,437. The latter budget 
showed estimated receipts as follows: Customs, 
52,600,000; direct taxes, 11,150,000; posts and 
telegraphs, 4,218,000; internal revenue and 
stamps, 32,100,000; taxes on mines, 1,700,000; 
lottery, 1,200,000; various, 2,300,000; treasury 
reserves, 6,732,000; total, 122,000,000. Esti- 
mated departmental disbursements: War and 
marine, 43,724,839; finance and public debt, 
37,261,878; interior, 19,418,212; communica- 
tions, 15,013,517; public instruction, 13,926,- 
600; fomento, 4,317,838; legislative, 2,274,376; 
foreign affairs, 2,230,205; justice, 1,988,055; 
supreme court, 772,170; executive, 227,749; 
total, 141,155,437. 

Public debt June 30, 1912: External, 315,- 
360,585 pesos; internal, 134,763,710; floating, 
482,574; total, 450,606,869. Charges on ex- 
ternal debt, 29,701,647 pesos; on internal, 14,- 
389,655; total, 44,091,302. 

Navy. The navy in 1913 included: One gun- 
boat (Veracruz, built in 1903), of 1000 tons; 2 
gunboats (Bravo and Morelos, 1904), of 1200 
tons each; one small cruiser (General Guerrero, 
1909), of 1630 tons; one transport (Progress) ; 
2 corvettes (Yucatán and Zaragoza); 3 dis- 
patch boats, and several small vessels of little 
value. 

GOVERNMENT. Under the constitution of 
February 5, 1857, last modified April 25, 1912, 


1 the Mexican republic is a federation of states 


which retain their autonomy in local affairs. 
The legislative powers rests with a congress of 
two houses: The Senate (fifty-six members, 
elected by direct vote for four years, two for 
each state and the Federal District); and the 
Chamber of Deputies (233 members, elected by 
direct vote for two yeara). The constitution 
provides that the president and vice-president 
be elected indirectly for six years. The presi- 
dent is assisted by a cabinet of eight members. 
Gen. Porfirio Dfaz was president during 1877- 
80 and from 1884 until his resignation May 
26, 1911, which was forced by the revolution 
under Francisco I. Madero. Díaz was suc- 
ceeded by the secretary for foreign affairs, 
Francisco León de la Barra, as acting president. 
In October, 1911, Madero was elected presi- 
dent and on November 6 was inaugurated for 
the term ending November 30, 1916 (the un- 
expired term of Díaz). The vice-president was 
José Marino Pino Suárez. On February 23, 
1913, Madero and Pino Suárez were murdered, 
after General Victoriano Huerta had proclaimed 
himself (February 18) acting president. See 
History. 
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ARMY. Conditions in Mexico during the year 
1913 naturally did not conduce to a permanent 
organization and development of the federal 
army. One of the first measures taken by Presi- 
dent Huerta was to reorganize the federal 
forces. Instead of the military zones previously 
existing ten military territorial districts, or 
divisions, under the orders of a commander-in- 
chief were established. These were as follows: 
Division of the Pei.insula, headquarters at 
Mérida; Division of the Orient, headquarters at 
Puebla; Division of the Federal District, head- 
quarters at Mexico; Division of the South, 
headquarters at Hs; Division of the Centre, 
headquarters at n; Division of the West, 
headquarters at Guadalajara; Division of the 
Yaqui, headquarters at Torin; Division of the 
North, headquarters at Chihuahua; Division of 
the Nazas, headquarters at Torreon; Division 
of the Bravo, headquarters at Monterey. 

Previously, in normal times, an army of 28,- 
000 was held as the approximate strength of the 
Mexican national army and it was thought that 
prior to the fall of President Dfaz a well-disci- 
plined force with a fighting strength of about 
40,000 was available, yet in the Madero revolu- 
tion hardly more than 12,000 men were put into 
the field by General Diaz, and these were badly 
clothed and maintained. It was obvious that 
further disorganization of the national forces 
had taken place and, notwithstanding the 
modern weapons, some of which were indeed ex- 
cellent, the army was to be considered more as 
a guerrilla force than as a well-organized and 
compact aggregation of fighting units. This, of 
course, did not diminish their effectiveness for 
certain kinds of warfare, especially in defensive 
fighting in the mountainous districts over 
which they were called to operate either in con- 
flict with insurrectionary bands or any possible 
invader. For the former organization of the 
Mexican army, as it existed prior to the insur- 
rections, see YEAR Book for 1911. 

RAILWAYS, The political troubles in Mexico 
during the year had their effects on railway 
construction. The projects in hand involved 
the Vera Cruz-Tampico line of the National 
Railways and the Vera Cruz-Tabasco and Cam- 
peche, and the Santa Lucrezia extension on the 
Vera Cruz and Ishim Railway. There was rail- 
way construction near Acalpulco on the Pacific 
Coast. 
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THE FEBRUARY REVOLUTION. Swept into the 
5 office by a revolutionary movement, 
rancisco I. Madero proved neither strong 
enough to crush out insurrection nor determined 
enough to give to the tax-burdened peasantry 
and the land-hungry peons the constitutional 
liberties and the little plots of freehold land 
they demanded. He failed moreover to com- 
mand the respect or to buy the loyalty of the 
army, and popular generals more powerful than 
he had only contempt for his weakness and 
scorn for his talk of reform. Unkind critics 
hinted that the Madero family with its vast 
estates was interested in the spoils of office, 
tut not in the lot of the peon. With his 
support thus weakening, Madero might well 
have taken heed, when in October of 1912, 
General Felix Dfaz, nephew of the famous 
Porfirio Dfaz, raised the standard of revolt at 
Vera Cruz. The Diaz insurrection was all too 
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easily suppressed. Filled with a false sense 
of security, and inclining rather to clemency 
than to harshness, President Madero allowed 
the death sentence on General Felix Díaz to 
be suspended. The confidence of the government 
was rudely shocked when, on February 9, 1913, 
the military cadets in Mexico City mutinied 
and liberated from prison both General Dfaz 
and General Bernardo Reyes, an old-time enemy 
of Madero. In the street fighting that followed, 
General Reyes was killed and many civilians, 
including two American women, were killed or 
injured. The rebels under General Diaz secured 
& strong position in the arsenal, which the 
defended against four attacks of tha loyal, 
federal troops on February 1l. It then became 
the turn of the federals to defend themselves, 
in the National Palace, against the artillery 
and machine-guns of Dfaz’s soldiers. As the 
street-fighting showed no signs of cessation, the 
ambassadors insisted that foreign residents be 
allowed to escape, and a twenty-four-hour truce 
was arranged on the 16th. Fighting was re- 
sumed before the truce had expired. On the 
17th General Blanquet arrived in the city with 
1200 federal troops, but instead of coming to 
the assistance of the president he joined with 
General Victoriano Huerta, President Madero’s 
commander-in-chief, in overthrowing the gov- 
ernment. President Francisco Madero, Vice- 
resident José Pino Suarez, and Finance-Min- 
ster Gustavo Madero were arrested, and, on 
February 23, the president and vice-president 
were “shot while attempting to escape.” On 
February 19 General Huerta, assuming the title 
of provisional president, called a session of Con- 
gress for April and, two days later, formed a 
cabinet with Sefior de la Barra as minister of 
foreign affairs; Sefior Garcia Granados, inte- 
rior; Sefior Rodolfo Reyes (son of General 
Reyes), justice; Sefior V. Estanol, education; 
Sefior T. Obregon, finance; and Sefior de la 
Fuente, public works. In the troubled weeks 
that followed many prominent Maderistas, as the 
friends of Madero were called, escaped, or were 
executed, or met an “ accidental ” death. 

THE HUERTA GOVERNMENT. The provisional 
government was practically an army govern- 
ment with General Huerta as recognized head 
and Blanquet and Dfaz as silent partners. 
General Dfaz, the instigator of the revolt, 
modestly, or shrewdly, effaced himself before 
General Huerta, possibly thinking to let the 
latter bear the responsibility, risk, and not 
inconceivable odium of the provisional régime, 
and hoping himself to be regularly elected as 
the next constitutional president. In the mean- 
time he supported the provisional president, and 
if the report be true, appointed half the cabinet.* 
It was believed that the submission of the 
troublesome rebels Orozco, Salazar, and Emilio 
Gomez was a fruit of the Dfaz-Huerta alliance. 
General Diaz grew less friendly as Gene. al 
Huerta gained power. The presidential elec- 
tions, in which General Dfaz hoped to be victor, 
were at first planned for July 27, then deferred 
till October 26, and their farcical consummation 
at once defeated Dfaz’s hopes and completed 
his breach with Huerta. Dfaz’s friends had re- 
signed from the cabinet, he himself had resigned 


* Some time after the February revolution, 
General Díaz was sent as special envoy to 
Japan, but, falling to obtain a reception at 
Tokyo, returned to Mexico, 
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from the army, and late in the year he sought huahua . . . . the Terrazas family holds nearly 


refuge on an American warship at Vera Cruz. 
Subsequently in Havana, Cuba, he was wounded 
in a violent encounter with supposed agents 
of Huerta. In order that General Diaz might 
be disposed of, the story has been somewhat 
interrupted. Returning to the newly established 
provisional government, it is interesting to 
observe that General Huerta justified his seiz- 
ure of power by accusing Madero ‘of corruption, 
and promised to correct the flagrant abuses of 
the Madero administration, to promote real 
reform, and to welcome and protect foreign 
capital. This last engagement is worthy of 
particular notice, in the light of later allega- 
tions that the February revolution was favored, 
if not engineered, by foreign financiers seeking 
concessions in Mexico. More specifically it 
was charged that a British syndicate interested 
in the exploitation of the rich Mexican oil- 
fields looked for new and important concessions 
from Huerta. Oil and similar economic interests 
were asserted to underlie the gracious attitude 
of Great Britain and the unsympathetic bearing 
of President Wilson toward General Huerta. 
The refusal of the United States to recognize 
the provisional government will be discussed 
later; it will suffice to remark here that it 
rendered almost impossible the negotiation of a 
foreign loan and greatly impeded the “ pacifica- 
tion ” of the rebellious northern states of Mexico. 
Money was needed to pay the soldiers, to buy 
ammunition and arms, to pay indemnities, to 
support the administration. Sefior de la Barra 
found it impossible to place the loan of $100,- 
000,000 authorized by Congress, and although 
loans were frequently mentioned in later unre- 
liable reports, the financial situation of the 
government was decidedly grave. 

THE COUNTER-REVOLUTION. The revolt against 
Huerta assumed threatening proportions during 
the spring and summer. From the very first 
the Huerta government had been repudiated 
as unconstitutional by the northern states, 
where the party of Madero, the party that had 
consistently agitated for agrarian reform, was 
in power. Calling themselves Constitutionalists, 
the adherenta of this party rose in arms against 
the federal government, and in a platform 
adopted on March 26 the Constitutionalist 
leaders repudiated the provisional government, 
and named Don Venustiano Carranza, governor 
of the state of Coahuila, as commander-in-chief 
of the Constitutionalist armies, The Constitu- 
tionalists stood in general for the interests of 
the small farmer and the peon, demanding the 
division of large estates, with compensation to 
the owners, the alleviation of the tax-burden 
which at present bears with crushing weight 
on the poorer agriculturists, the establishment 
of a rural system, and the promotion of educa- 
tion for the poor. If these things could not 
be done by peaceful methods—as had been ex- 
pected under the Madero régime—the Consti- 
tutionalist armies would not hesitate at violent 
methods. Where they could, they did seize and 
divide the properties of absentee landlords. The 
Constitutionalist movement was strongest in the 
northern states of Coahuila, Chihuahua, Sonora, 
and Sinaloa. Everywhere the rebellion against 
Huerta had an agrarian aspect, and it was 
naturally so, for, as Mr. J. K. Turner pointed 
out in an article in the Metropolitan Magazine 
(May, 1913), “Seven thousand families hold 
practically all the arable land. ... In Chi- 
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twenty million acres. . . . The greater portion 
of the state of Yucatan is held by thirty men. 
.. . The Madero holdings in Coahuila run into 
millions of acres." In Sonora, the Constitu- 
tionalists defeated small federal forces at Na- 
cozari and at Nogales in March, and at Naco 
in April, and then invested Guaymas, on the 
coast, practically the only federal stronghold 
left in the state. In Chihuahua, Juarez at the 
north and Chihuahua city in the centre were 
the objective points of the Constitutionalist 


campaigns. In Coahuila, the town of Torreon 
was the scene of a protracted battle early in 
August. In Nuevo n, General Aubert with 


several hundred Federals surrendered to the 
insurgents in May. Meanwhile in Tamaulipas, 
the  Constitutionalists captured Matemoras. 
Durango joined the rebellion. Matehuala and 
the capital of San Luis Potosi were lost to the 
Federals. Zapata continued to terrorize More- 
los. Insurrections were also reported in Zacate- 
cas, Tepec, Michoacan, Guerrero, and Campeche. 

During the hot summer months few engage- 
ments of note were fought; October, however, 
witnessed renewed activity in the struggle. 
General Pancho Villa defeated the federal 
forces under General Alvarez and captured Tor- 
reon early in that month. Another Constitu- 
tionalist, General Jesus Carranza, attacked 
Monterey, the capital of Nuevo Leon, and after 
a week of flghting captured the city on October 
25. It was reported also that Mazatlan, in 
Sinaloa, had succumbed to rebel attacks. A 
few days later a federal troop train was dy- 
namited in Zacatecas. 

RELATIONS WITH THE UNriTED STATES. The 
unsettled condition of Mexico could not be 
regarded with equanimity in the United States. 
The “Mexican situation” was the topic of 
countless editorials and more conversations. Jt 
was held by some that since Great Britain and 
France had already recognized Huerta, United 
States should not give moral support to the 
rebels by withholding recognition. At the other 
extreme were those who believed it the moral 
duty of the United States to oust General 
Huerta by force, or else to establish a protec- 
rate ovér northern Mexico. Others advo- 
cated armed intervention in a different cause: 
they would have had United States soldiers as- 
sist Huerta to maintain order and to protect 
the property and lives of Americans in Mexico. 
As an argument in favor of this course it was 
urged that if Germany or Great Britain should 
intervene to protect their property in Mexico, 
the Monroe Doctrine would be infringed. Many 
laid stress on this last point especially; and 
insisted that the United States should at least 
make sure of being the first to send troops to 
Mexico; after the troops were there they might 
be used to assure a peaceful election. There 
was no lack of ably expounded opinions on the 
Mexican question, at any rate. 

President Taft during his last few weeks in 
Office maintained a policy of non-intervention 
and non-recognition. On March 4 he bequeathed 
the Mexican problem to his successor, President 
Woodrow Wilson. There were three questions 
to be decided: (1) Should the United States 
go to war because Mexican bullets happened to 
Stray over the Arizona boundary (at Naco, 
April 8), or because American investors in Mex- 
ican mines and oil wells were uneasy, or because 


the lives of the Americans already in Mexico 
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were endangered? President Wilson, estimating 
the cost of war in lives and money, answered this 
first question in the negative. Governor Colquitt 
of Texas, who had ordered out the Texan militia, 
was induced to assame a less belligerent atti- 
tude. Nevertheless, Senator Fall introduced a 
resolution on July 22, calling for adequate pro- 
tection of American citizens resident abroad; 
and, as a precaution, warships were sent to 
Vera Cruz on the east coast and to Guaymas 
on the west; and an extra military force was 
held in readiness at Galveston, Tex. (2). If not 
for her own citizens, should the United States 
intervene on behalf of the lives and property of 
German or British citizens? This question very 
naturally led to two others: Does the Monroe 
Doctrine bind the United States to police Amer- 
ica, and is the Monroe Doctrine sacred? Presi- 
dent Wilson did not immediately answer. (3). 
Should the authorities in Washington recog- 
nize Huerta in Mexico, or simply recognize dis- 
order in Mexico? In addition to being insecure 
and provisional, the Huerta government was now 
accused of being ''blood-stained." Cartoons de- 

icted General Huerta with hands dripping gore. 

he charge had been frequently repeated, and 
was now widely believed, that Francisco Madero 
and José Suarez were not shot “while attempt- 
ing to escape," but murdered at the order of 
General Huerta, and that he had not made due 
efforts to punish the alleged murderers. This 
circumstance carried great weight with the press 
in the United States. Speaking at Swarthmore, 
President Wilson said: Nowhere can any gov- 
ernment long endure which is stained by blood 
or supported by anything but the consent of the 
governed." Obviously President Wilson was 
not inclined to recognize Huerta, and it soon be- 
came evident that only an elected president could 
Secure recognition at Washington. 

Hon. Henry Lane Wilson, ambassador to Mex- 
ico, strongly favoring the provisional president, 
could not work in harmony with the admin- 
istration, and on August 4 Secretary of State 
Bryan announced that the ambassador's resig- 
nation had been accepted, to take effect October 
14, President Wilson now determined to utilize 
other than ordinary diplomatic means. Some- 
what earlier he had sent Dr. William Bayard 
Hale Mu investigate the situation at 
Mexico City. He now sent a “personal repre- 
sentative,” without diplomatic rank, as medi- 
ator to Mexico. The gentleman selected for this 
rather delicate mission was ex-Governor Lind 
of Minnesota. Mr. Lind arrived in Mexico City 
August 10, instructed* to inform Huerta that 
since, “It became daily more and more evident 
that no real progress is being made toward the 
establishment of a government at the city of 
Mexico which the country will obey and re- 
spect . .. .; and since “the present situation 
in Mexico is incompatible with the civilized 
development of Mexico herself, and with the 
maintenance of tolerable political and economic 
conditions in Central America”; all parties 
should assent to a settlement upon the following 
terms: (1) An immediate cessation of fighting 
throughout Mexico, and a definite armistice sol- 
emnly entered into and scrupulously observed: 
(2) security given for an early and free election 
in which all will agree to take part; (3) the 


* These instructions were not made public until 
President Wilson referred to them in his special 
message to Congress on August 27. 
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promise of General Huerta not to be a candidate 
in the pe election; and (4) the agree- 
ment of all parties to abide by the results of 
the election and coóperate in the most loyal way 
in organizing and rg aide the new adminis- 
tration. The United States would recognize and 
assist a government thus established. 

In declining so well-intentioned an offer of 
mediation, Huerta’s foreign secretary, Sefior 
Gamboa, took pains to explain on August 16, in 
a document of extraordinary length, that Presi- 
dent Wilson misconceived the situation, that 
it was impossible to arrange an armistice with 
the rebels; that the United States ought not to 
allow the rebels to obtain aid and arms across 
the American border, and that President Wil- 
son’s discrimination against General Huerta 
could not be considered, “ because, aside from 
its strange and unwarranted character, there 
is a risk that the same might be interpreted as 
a matter of personal dislike: this point can be 
decided only by Mexican public opinion when 
it is expressed at the polls.” The provisional 
government was legal, Sefior Gamboa concluded, 
and demanded recognition. 

In the face of this rebuff, Mr. Lind persisted 
in his pacific endeavor. His second note to the 
provisional government asked merely for an as- 
surance that a constitutional election would be 
held in which General Huerta would not be a 
candidate. As an inducement to the acceptance 
of these terms, a virtual promise of a loan was 
made. In reply, Sefior Gamboa explained that 
under the Mexican constitution the ad interim 
president could not be a candidate in the presi- 
dential election. The reference to a possible 
loan was stigmatized as an attempt to bribe 
the government. 

Mediation had failed, but President Wilson 
continued to play a waiting game; and in the 
meantime American citizens resident in Mexico 
were supplied with third-class passage out of 
the country, Congress appropriating $100,000 for 
that purpose. On August 27 President Wilson 
summed up the situation to date in a special 
message which he read before Congress. 

Coup v’Etat or OcrToBEB 10. General 
Victoriano Huerta was not minded to efface 
himself at the invitation of President Woodrow 
Wilson. And had he been so minded, as once 
it was rumored, there were many of his adhe- 
rents and many foreigners as well, ready to 
persuade him that only a strong man could 
uphold the honor of unhappy Mexico. This was 
the great, the only excuse for Huerta. He was 
to be the strong and practical man, as con- 
trasted with the weak and theorizing Madero. 
Yet the strong man was not proving very suc- 
cessful: he was feared in one-half of Mexico, 
disregarded in the other; the country was in 
worse turmoil than ever before. The reason was 
not far to seek. Madero, with his Proposals 
for agrarian and democratic reforms, had been 
disliked because he was weak; Huerta, the en- 
emy of reform and of constitutionalism, could 
rely only on the army and the aristocracy—and 
the army would remain faithful only as long 
as it was paid. The situation was becoming 
untenable; nevertheless, General Huerta was 
prepared with a message of confldence when 
the Mexican Congress assembled on September 
16 for its regular autumnal session. Though 


‘there have been difficulties with the government 


of the United States,” he said, there have not, 
fortunately, been any with the Americau peo- 
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ple.” The work of pacifying Mexico was to go 
on rapidly, and the army was to be raised from 
80,000 to 100,000 men. A great many mem- 
bers of Congress, however, were stubbornly op- 
posed to the administration and felt genuine 
alarm at the course of recent events. The 
changes in the personnel of the cabinet were 
openly criticised. The friends of General Diaz 
had been replaced by personal adherents of the 
provisional president. The chief alterations 
were as follows: Minister of the interior, Garcia 
Granados, followed by Aureliano Urrutia, fol- 


lowed by: Manuel Garza Aldape (resigned No- 


vember 16); foreign affairs, Sefior de la Barra 
(resigned July 8), Frederico Gamboa, Querido 
Moheno (appointed October 6) ; justice, Rudolfo 
Reyes (resigned September 12), Enrique Geros- 
tieta; education, V. Estanol, Garcia Navanio; 
finance, T. Obregon, Adolfo de la Lama (sent 
to Europe, December 4); public works, Sefior 
de la Fuente, José M. Lozano; war, General 
Mondragon, General Aureliano Blanquet; fo- 
mento, Señor Le Bollar. 

To the dissatisfaction caused by the cabinet 
changes was added considerable anxiety about 
the approaching presidential election, which, by 
a decree of May 31, had been set for October 
26. Despite the unsettled conditions throughout 
the country, the protests of the Constitutional- 
ists, and the warnings of the United States, 
General Huerta was determined to hold the elec- 
tion on that date; and it was suspected that, 
regardless of the constitution, the provisional 
president would enter the electoral campaign 
and use the army to secure his own election. 
The opposition in the Congress grew daily more 
bitter and outspoken. elizario Dominguez, 
senator from Chiapas, boldly denounced Huerta 
as “a blood-thirsty and ferocious military ty- 
rant.” After making his speech, Senator Do- 
minguez mysteriously disappeared, and the 
Chamber of Deputies, fearing that he had met 
a fate similar to Madero’s, decided to investi- 
gate the case. Claiming that this decision consti- 
tuted an invasion of the powers of the judiciary, 
General Huerta dispatched Sefior Aldape with 
a body of soldiers to dissolve the unruly as- 
sembly and to arrest the members of the Lib- 
eral and Renovador parties. The coup d'état 
of October 10 was successful. One hundred and 
ten of tne 233 deputies were imprisoned. On 
the following day a proclamation was published 
in which General Huerta justified his action: 
instead of supporting the administration, the 
Congress had caused disorder by invading the 
rights of the executive to name his cabinet and 
of the judiciary to investigate Dominguez’s dis- 
appearance; instead of working to secure peace 
and honor for Mexico, many of the congressmen 
were actually fomenting and plotting rebellion; 
it was the duty of the president to put an end 
to the “anti-patriotic labor of the legislature.” 
General Huerta accordingly called elections for 
a new congress to take place simultaneously 
with the presidential election on October 26, 
and meanwhile invested himself with dictatorial 
powers. 

If the coup d'éfat strengthened Huerta’s posi- 
tion in Mexico City, it certainly failed to improve 
his relations with the United States. On Octo- 
ber 13 he was warned that any violence or 
injury done to the imprisoned deputies would 
“have a painful effect in the United States.” 
‘And on the following day he was informed that 
President Wilson was “shocked at the lawless 
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methods employed by General Huerta,” and 
could not recognize as constitutional an election 
held under the present anarchic conditions. No 
inconsiderable alarm and ill-feeling was caused 
by the tact that Sir Lionel Carden, British 
minister to Mexico, chose this very inauspicious 
moment to present his credentials to the Huerta 
government, and by the rumor that he had 
openly censured President Wilson’s non-recogni- 
tion policy. The situation was exploited by 
alarmist press agencies, according to whose re- 
ports the powers of Europe were about to inter- 
vene in disregard of the Monroe Doctrine. 
Somewhat later a similar panic was caused by 
the presence of the British cruisers Suffolk and 
Berwick, the German Hertha, the French Condé, 
and the Japanese Jdzuma in Mexican waters. 
According to official statements, however, Presi- 
dent Wilson possessed the sympathy and support 
of the powers in his attempt to reach a pacific 
solution of the Mexican question. As the Brit- 
ish prime minister (Mr. Asquith) said at the 
Guildhall in London, November 9, * There never 
has been and cannot be any question of political 
intervention on the part of Great Britain in the 
domestic concerns of Mexico or of any Central 
or South American state. . The utmost we 
can expect to do is to give whatever protection 
is possible on the coasts to English lives and 
property in times of urgent danger." 

THE ELECTIONS. In defiance of President Wil- 
son's declaration that such an election would 
not be recognized, and in spite of Carranza's 
threat that the Revolutionists would kill the 
man elected, General Huerta persisted in holding 
a general election on October 26. A new Sen- 
ate, a new House of Representatives, a president, 
and a vice-president were to be chosen. Four 
residential candidates were in the field. The 
vational Democratic party had nominated Gen- 
eral Felix Diaz for president and General José 
Luis Requina for vice-president. The Catholic 
candidate, Sefior Frederico Gamboa, former for- 
eign minister, with Eugenio Rascon as running- 
mate, promised measures for social betterment, 
savings-banks, and a rural credit system. Man- 
uel Calero, a lawyer and a former ambassador 
to the United States, and Jesus Florez Magón, 
a member of Madero’s cabinet, represented the 
Liberals. The Liberal-Republican faction sup- 
ported David de la Fuente, who had been min- 
ister of public works under Huerta. Up to the 
last moment it had been declared that General 
Huerta would not run; then it was reported 
that “his friends" had prepared a ballot bear- 
ing his name as a candidate for the presidency, 
with Gen. Blanquet for the vice-presidency, and 
that the army would be ordered to vote this 
ticket. It was well-nigh impossible to obtain 
reliable information about the elections. Early 
reports indicated that the Constitutionalists had 
not taken part in the balloting, and, that in 
districts controlled by the Federals, soldiers had 
been practically the only voters. The New York 
Sun reproduced in facsimile what purported to 
be Huerta's instructions to the local authorities, 
ordering them so to manipulate the ballot that 
no returns would be made from at least two- 
thirds of the polling-booths in each district. and 
of the vote reported Huerta and Blanquet should 
receive an absolute majority. Later returns 
showed that a larger vote was cast than had 
been anticipated, and that General Huerta had 
received a majority. 

Once more President Wilson protested. The 
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American chargé daffaires at Mexico City, 
Nelson O’Shaughnessy, demanded the provisional 
president’s resignation, it was believed, and, 
early in November Mr. Lind, wno had been stay- 
ing at Vera Cruz, returned to Mexico City to 
demand the invalidation of both presidential 
and congressional elections. On the llth Mr. 
Lind returned unsatisfied to Vera Cruz. As 
far as the presidential elections were concerned, 
the Mexican government was compliant, and 
Foreign Minister Querido Moheno was credited 
with a statement denying General Huerta's 
intention of accepting the election. As a matter 
of fact the presidential election was declared 
invalid by Congress on December 9, on the 
ground that less than the required half of the 
electoral districts had sent in legal returns. 
The congressional elections, however, were ob- 
stinately held to be valid. 

The newly elected Congress held a preliminary 
meeting on November 15, and met on November 
20, to pass on the validity of the elections and 
to review the conduct of the government since 
October 11. As has been noted, the Congress 
held itself to be duly elected, and the presiden- 
tial election to be void. General Huerta’s term as 
constitutional president ad interim was extended 
by a resolution of December 9 to July 5, 1914. 
The review of the administration since October 
11 was brief and favorable. Among the finan- 
cial decrees issued by Huerta and approved by 
Congress were a 50 per cent. increase in the 
customs duties, an increased stamp tax, a tax 
on petroleum, & cotton tax, and a banking law 
(decreed November 5). This latter made the 
acceptance of the silver peso obligatory for any 
amount; the paper issued by the National Bank 
of Mexico and the Bank of London and Mexico 
was declared legal tender for all amounts, and 
the said banks were instructed not to redeem 
their paper. The object was of course to enable 
the banks to keep their specie reserve. The 
most important work of the Congress was in 
connection with proposed loans and concessions. 
A loan of $3,500,000 had been contracted by 
General Huerta with the Bank of London and 
Mexico in order to meet the obligations of the 
national railways. In addition to this, a loan 
of 100,000,000 pesos was authorized on Decem- 
ber 10 by the House of Representatives. Two 
important concessions, one an oil concession, 
the other a railway project, were considered. 
The latter, approved by the House on December 
6 authorized Belgian Compagnie de Chemins de 
Fer Secondaires to construct 3000 or more miles 
of railways in Mexico. It was frequently as- 
serted that President Wilson's protests against 
the meeting of the recently “elected " Congress 
were inspired by his anxiety to prevent the 
ratification of such concessions. The assertion 
is quite in accord with President Wilson's Mo- 
bile speech (October 27) in which it was as- 
serted that “the United States will never again 
seek one additional foot of territory by con- 
quest," but rather act as the friend and cham- 
pion of the Latin American countries, to 
“emancipate them from the control of foreign 
financial interests." Ambassador Page at Lon- 
don reiterated the doctrine on December 6. Re- 
ferring to the Monroe Doctrine and American 
republics, he said: We have now developed 
subtler ways than taking their lands. There 
is the taking of their bonds, for instance. There- 
fore, the important proposition is that no sort 
of financial control can with the consent of the 
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United States be obtained over these weaker 
nations which would in effect control their gov- 
ernment.” This is the newest interpretation of 
the Monroe Doctrine. 

Meanwhile General Huerta's position at Mex- 
ico City was weakening. A serious split in his 
eabinet had been caused by Home Minister 
Seüor Aldape's inclination to placate the United 
States, and Sefior Aldape had been forced out 
of the ministry on November 16. Popular senti- 
ment demanded the release of the 83 former 
deputies still in prison. In spite of the new 
banking laws, the financial situation was serious 
and a Tera] holiday had to be declared in order 
to stop a run on the banks. There wére many 
and contradictory rumors of loan negotiations, 
but late in December it was reported on good 
authority that Huerta had no funds to pay his 
army. To be ready for emergencies he trans- 
ferred his residence from the National Palace to 
the more defensible Castle of Chapultepec. 

On December 2 President Wilson made an im- 
portant statement to Congress. There can be 
no certain prospect of peace in America," he 
said, “until General Huerta has surrendered his 
usurped authority, until it is understood on all 
hands that such pretended governments will not 
be countenanced or dealt with by the government 
of the United States.... We are friends of 
constitutional government in America.... 
because in no other way can our neichbors, to 
whom we would wish in every way to make 
proof of our friendship, work out their own 
development in peace and liberty. Mexico has. 
no government. The attempt to maintain one at 
the city of Mexico has broken down, and a 
mere military despotism has been set up which 
has hardly more than a semblance of national 
authority.” As for Huerta, “he has not suc- 
ceeded .... the collapse is not far away. 
We shall not, I believe, be obliged to alter our 
policy of watchful waiting, and then, when the 
end comes, we shall hope to see constitutional 
order restored in distressed Mexico by the con- 
cert and energy of such of her leaders as prefer 
the liberty of the people to their own ambi- 
tions.” Who might such high-minded leaders. 
be? The answer would seem plainly to be the 
Constitutionalists, with whom, by the way, Pres- 
ident Wilson’s agent, William Bayard Hale, 
had conferred at Nogales on November 12. At 
the close of the year, then, Washington was 
waiting for the Huerta régime to collapse. 

THE CONSTITUTIONALIST VICTORIES., In the 
northern states the Huerta régime had already 
collapsed, and Venustiano Carranza's rival gov- 
ernment, with its seat at Hermosillo in the 
State of Sonora, was issuing paper money and 
controlling most of the states of Sonora, Chi- 
huahua, Coahuila, Sinaloa, Durango, Tepic 
(territory), Zacatecas, and San Luis Potosi; 
while near Mexico City the Zapatistas were ter- 
rorizing Guerrero, Puebla, and Morelos; and 
in Campeche ex-Governor Brito led 2000 rebels. 
Active campaigns were directed by the Consti- 
tutionalist General Obregon in Sinaloa, Pancho 
Villa in Chihuahua, Blanco in Tamaulipas, 
Aguilar in Vera Cruz, and Sanchez in Micho- 
acan. General Obregon, with a force estimated 
at 8000, captured Culiacan in Sinaloa early 
in November. Mazatlan, the remaining fed- 
eral stronghold in that state, was captured 
November 27. At the very close of the year 
Tepic was sacked by the rebels; but Guaymas 
on the coast of Sonora still held out. The 
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greatest attention was attracted by the cam- 
paign of Pancho Villa, without doubt the fore- 
most military leader of the Conatitutionalists. 
About November l he moved against the city of 
Chihuahua with some 9000 men. His assaults 
on the 6th, 7th, and 8th were beaten off, but 
instead of despairing, he suddenly advanced 
northward and captured the important border 
town of Ciudad Juarez, taking 125 prisoners, 
and a quantity of ammunition. The federal 
army from Chihuahua, attempting to retake 
Juarez, was repulsed on November 24-25 in a 
battle about 12 miles south of that town. A 
few days later the Federals evacuated Chihua- 
hua and Pancho Villa entered the city in tri- 
umph on December 8. It was expected that the 
federal force, having fled to Ojinaga, would be 
once again defeated by Villa, and that the vic- 
torious rebel would then march south in 
somewhat tardy fulfillment of his boast that he 
would eat Christmas dinner in Mexico City. 
The constitutionalist armies in the east were 
busy. Lucio Blanco and Pablo Gonzales captured 
Ciudad Victoria, the capital of Tamaulipas, on 
November 18. They then proceeded against 
Monterey, which had again fallen into federal 
hands, and in December occupied Linares, and 
Montemorelos, on the road to Monterey. Some- 
what further south, in the state of Vera Cruz, 
the revolutionists attacked Tantoyuca on No- 
vember 11, and on November 13 General Candido 
Aguilar with 1500 men captured the port of 
Tuxpan. Lord Cowdray, a British financier 
whose firm goes by the name of Pearson and Son, 
L’td., appealed to the United States to protect 
his valuable oil interests at Tuxpan; no damage 
was reported. On December 10 the important 
Gulf port of Tampico was attacked by Consti- 
tutionalists. Admiral Fletcher, whose flagship, 
the Rhode Island, lay in Tampico harbor, feared 
damage to the business property in Tampico and 
ordered cessation of fighting on December 12. 
On the following day the siege was raised. 

MEYER, Pror. ApoLr, M. D. See INSANITY. 

MIAMI UNIVERSITY. An institution of 
higher education at Oxford, Ohio, founded in 
1809. The enrollment in the university in 1913 
was 808. Of these 382 were in the College of 
Liberal Arts and 226 in the Normal College. 
The faculty numbered 50. A. H. Upham was 
appointed professor of English in place of G. B. 
Woods, resigned. The productive funds of the 
university amount to about $210,000. The li- 
brary consists of 35,000 volumes. The president 
is Raymond M. Hughes. 

MICHIGAN.  PoPuLATION. The population 
of the State in 1910 was 2,810,173. According 
to the estimates of the Bureau of the Census, 
made in 1913, the population in that year was 
2,936,618. 

AGRICULTURE, The area, production, and value 
of the principal crops in 1912-13 are shown in 
the following table. The figures are from the 
United States Department of Agriculture, and 
those of 1913 are estimates only. 


Acreage Prod. Bu. Value 
Cern 1913 1,675,000 66,112,000 $37,595,000 
1912 1,625,000 65,250,000 31,492,000 
Wheat ...... 1913 35,000 12,776,000 11,371,000 
1912 700,000 7,000,0 6,720,000 
Oats ........ 1913 1,500,000 46,000,000 17,650,000 
1912 1,485,000 61,826,000 17,103,000 
Ryo essees. 1913 375,000 362.00 8,324,000 
1912 370,000 4,921,000 3,199,000 
Potatoes ....1913 850,000 33, 600, 000 17.808, 000 
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Acreage Prod.|Bu. Value 
1912 350.000 36,750,000 15,068,000 
Hay .........1918 2,400,000 2,520,000 33,012,000 
1912 2.395.000 3. 185,000 40,450,000 


o Tons. 


MINERAL PropucTion. The total value of 
the mineral products of the State in 1912 was 
$80,062,486, compared with $65,275,324 in 1911. 

The production of refined copper in Michigan 
in 1912 was 231,112,228 pounds, compared with 
218,185,235 pounds in 1911. The production of 
the mines during 1912 was 218,138,408 pounds 
of copper. The excess of the smelter production ` 
over that of the mines was due to the smelting 
of “mineral” produced prior to 1912.  Michi- 
gan ranks third in the yearly production of 
copper, end second in the total production. At 
the close of 1912, 5,205,717,206 pounds of copper, 
or 29.53 of the total output of the United States, 
had been produced. The entire output is from 
the Keweenaw or Lake Superior district. Also 
the district has been an active producer for 65 
years. Most of the older mines still had large 
reserves of ore, and new mines were being opened 
while much territory remained to be prospected. 
The most important new developments during 
the previous few years were made in the south- 
ern part of the district, and active development 
was continued in this section during 1912. (See 
CoPPER.) The copper mines of the State produced 
528,453 fine ounces of silver in 1912, compared 
with 497,281 ounces in 1911. The silver output 
is mainly from the electrolytic refining of the 
copper produced. Of the total output, Hough- 
ton County produced 475,543 ounces in 1912, 
compared with 459,715 ounces in 1911. 

The State is one of the most important in the 
roduction of iron ore. It is surpassed only 
y Minnesota. There were mined in 1912 11, 
191,430 long tons, compared with 10,329,039 
long tons in 1911. 

The total coal production of the State in 1912 
was 1,200,230 short tons, valued at $2,339,451. 
This is smaller than the production of 1911, 
which was 1,470,074 tons. The decrease was 
due chiefly to the suspension of mining from 
April 1 to May 31, pending the renewal of the 
wage agreements. The coal production of the 
State has decreased each year since 1907, due 
partly to the competition of West Virginia coal, 
and the small demand for lump coal in the State. 
There were 3113 men employed in mines of the 
State in 1912, compared with 3323 in 1911. 
Eight men were killed in the coal mines in 
1912, compared with seven in 1911. 

The value of the clay products of the State 
in 1912 was $2,545,498, an increase of $401,566 
over 1911. The leading olay product is common 


brick. 

EpucaTion. The total school population in 
1912 was 795,423. The total enrollment was 
555,137, and the average daily attendance was 
164,556. The male teachers numbered 2708, and 
the female teachers 16,116. The average salary 
of men teachers was $82.33 a month, and of 
women teachers $54.97. The laws passed by the 
legislature of 1913 included provisions for chang- 
ing the boundaries of or consolidating districts, 
& provision amending the compulsory school 
law, and several] measures relating to raising 


CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The institu. 
tions under control of the State board of correc- 


funds for schools. 
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tions and charities, with their populations on 
June 30, 1912, were as follows: Kalamazoo State 
Hospital, 2015; Pontiac State Hospital, 1391; 
. Traverse City State Hospital, 1398; Newberry 
State Hospital, 836; Ionia State Hospital, 439; 
State Psychopathic Hospital, 47; Home for 
Feeble-minded and Epileptic, 981; Michigan 
State Prison, 762; Michigan Reformatory, 578; 
Branch Prison, 311; Industrial School for 
Boys, 779; Industrial School for Girls, 
341; State Public School, 179; School for the 
Blind, 144; Employment Institute for the Blind, 
81; School for the Deaf, 309; Michigan Sol- 
diers’ Home, 872; State Sanatorium, 66. The 
total disbursements for the current expenditures 
for these institutions for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1912, was $2,480,179. The legislature 
of 1913 passed many important measures and 
amendments relating to the administration of 
charities and corrections. The juvenile court law, 
passed in 1907, was amended. Provision was 
made for sending dependent and neglected chil- 
dren to the State Public School and to institu- 
tions approved by the State board of charities 
and corrections. Provision was also made for 
the medical treatment of children of indigent 
parents. 

TRANSPORTATION. The total mileage of steam 
railways within the State on June 30, 1912, 
was 9015.41. The lines having the longest 
mileage are the Pére Marquette, 1828; Michi- 

an Central, 1216; Grand Trunk System, 861; 

ke Shore and Michigan Southern, 606; Chi- 

cago and Northwestern, 519; Duluth, South 
Shore, and Atlantic, 505. The mileage of elec- 
tric railways in the State on June 30, 1913, 
was 1223.28. 
. POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. The Michigan leg- 
islature met in biennial session on January 1, 
1913, and went through the form of reélecting 
United States Senator William Alden Smith. 
Senator Smith was reélected by the unanimous 
vote of all the Republican legislature. The leg- 
islature subsequently ratified the amendment 
to the Federal Constitution providing that here- 
after United States senators shall be elected by 
direct vote of the electors. 

Under Michigan’s county local option system, 
12 counties, some “wet” and some “ dry,” 
voted again on the question of continuing to be 
“wet” or “dry” at the April, 1913, election. 
The result was a net gain by the “wets” of 
two counties. At the present time, 33 of the 
counties of Michigan are “dry” and 50 are 
“wet.” See also Liquor REGULATION. 

At the April election of 1913, Joseph B. 
Moore and Joseph H. Steere were elected 
Justices of the Supreme Court by pluralities of 
28,039 and 29,424 respectively. Both are Re- 

ublicans. Other State officers elected on the 

epublican State ticket at the same time were 
university regents, Walter H. Sawyer and Vic- 
tor M. Gore; superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Luther L. Wright; member of State board 
of education, Frank Cody; members of the State 
agricultural college board, Alfred J. Doherty 
and Robert D. Graham; State highway commis- 
sioner, Frank F. Rogers. The pluralities of 
each of these was about 30,000. Congressman 
H. Olin Young, Republican, of the 12th Michi- 
gan district, relinquished his seat in the 
national House to William J. MacDonald, 
national Progressive, while MacDonald was con- 
testing it. Young, on the face of the returns, 
was declared elected by 458, and the contest in 
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the national House was based on the fact that 
several hundred and more votes intended for 
MacDonald had not been counted for him be- 
cause of a minor misspelling of his name op 
these ballots. 

LEGISLATION. The legislative session of 1913 
passed four amendments to the State constitu- 
tion, namely: 

(1) Providing that hereafter the State con- 
stitution can be amended by the initiative and 
referendum without recourse to the legis- 
lature. 

(2) Providing that statute laws may be en- 
acted by the initiative and referendum. 

(3) Providing ways for the recall of all 
elective public officers, excepting judges of 
courts, 

(4) Providing for woman suffrage. 

The first amendment was ratified at the State 
election in April, 1913, by a majority of 42,377. 
The second amendment was ratified at the same 
election by a majority of 92,331. The third 
amendment was ratified at the same election by 
a majority of 62,669. The woman suffrage 
amendment was rejected at the same election by 
a majority of 96,144, the vote on this amend- 
ment bein 168,738 for; 264,882 against. 
Woman suffrage had been submitted to the 
electors of the State only five months previous, 
namely, November, 1912. It then came within 
760 votes of carrying, the vote being 247,375 
for; 248,135 against. 

STATE GOVERNMENT. Governor, Woodbridgy 
N. Ferris, Dem.; Lieutenant Governor, John Q. 
Ross; Secretary of State, Frederick C. Martin- 
dale; Treasurer, John C. Haarer; Auditor, O. B. 
Fuller; Attorney-General, Grant Fellows; Ad- 
jutant-General, R. C. Vandercook; Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, F. L. Keeler; Com- 
missioner of Insurance, Calvin A. Palmer—all 
Republicans, except Ferris and Vandercook. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Aaron V. McAlvay; Justices, John E. Bird, 
Joseph B. Moore, Joseph H. Steere, Flavius L. 
Brooke, John W. Stone, Russell C. Ostrander, 
F. C. Kuhn; Clerk, Charles C. Hopkins—all Re- 
publicans. 

STATE LEGISLATURE, 1913. Republicans: Sen- 
ate, 21; House, 54; joint ballot, 75. Demo- 
crats: Senate, 5; House, 35; joint ballot, 40. 
Progressives: Senate, 6; House, 11; joint bal- 
lot, 17. Republican majority: Senate, 10; 
House, 8; joint ballot, 18. 

The representation in Congress will be found 
in the article UNITED STATES, section Congress. 

MICHIGAN, UNIVERsITy OF. A State insti- 
tution for higher education at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
founded in 1837. The enrollment of November 
1, 1913, was 6008, in addition to 235 extension 
students pursuing work for credit. The faculty 
in 1912-13 numbered 362. There were in addi- 
tion 116 graduate assistants and about 65 ad- 
ministrative officials. No new departments were 
ereated in 1913, but the work in architecture 
which has been carried on as a sub-department 
in the department of engineering, was sepa- 
rated for administrative purposes, and the en- 
gineering school is now denominated the depart- 
ment of engineering and architecture. The uni- 
versity is extending its work for the service of 
the people of the State not in attendance in the 
university, particularly in the way of extension 
lectures and scientific and technical tests, and 
through the constantly-enlarging work of the 
hospitals under the control of the medical de- 
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‘partments, in which there are ordinarily about 
-500 patients at all times. There has been also 
a bureau of municipal research, which will co- 
‘operate with the Michigan municipalities in the 
‘solving of municipal problems. During the 
year, donors gave notice of their willingness to 
vresent to the university dormitories for 
women. One of these is given by the Newberry 
family of Detroit as a memorial to their 
mother, and the other anonymously by a resi- 
‘dent of New York. These buildings will cost 
‘several hundred thousand dollars. The trust 
funds of the university amount to about $365,- 
000, in addition to about $545,000, the present 
amount of the proceeds of the Federal land 
grant. The total income of the university for 
all purposes during 1912-13 was $1,844,952. 
The library contains about 325,000 volumes. 
‘The president is Harry B. Hutchins. 

MILITANT TACTICS. See Woman Sur- 
FRAGE; and GREAT BRITAIN, History, passim. 

MILITARISM. See SOCIALISM. 

MILITARY AERONAUTICS. See AFBo- 
NAUTICS. 

MILITARY PROGRESS. Generar. The 
military feature of 1913 was the increased ef- 
fort made by the powers of the world in 
preparation for war. Nor was this effort lim- 
ited to the powers. Smaller countries as well, 
as it were, set their houses in order, so as to be 
ready for a strugg o that all appeared to regard 
as imminent. Not satisfied with the increase 
of 1912, Germany passed a new military law, 
the effect of which was to bring its peace 
army to a total of 870,000 officers and men. 
France balanced this German expansion by a 
radical change in its military system, the adop- 
tion of the so-called three-year law. Among 
‘smaller countries, Belgium, by a law passed in 
the spring, raised its war effective to 340,000; 
150,000 for a field army, 130,000 for the forti- 
fications of Antwerp, Liége, and Namur; 60,000 
as reserve and auxiliary troops. This action on 
the part of Belgium was significant, and sprang 
from her determination to protect her neutrality 
should Germany, at war with France, decide to 
turn the fortifications of the immensely strong 
‘eastern French frontier by crossing Belgian ter- 
ritory. Holland reorganized its army in order 
to enable it to pass instantly from a peace to 
.a war footing. 1 notwithstanding the de- 
feat of its German-drilled army, again turned to 
Germany for the reconstruction of its forces. 
‘This step was strongly opposed by Russia. The 
‘German mission in charge of the reformation of 
the Turkish army, was declared to have no po- 
litical bearing, but as its powers were almost 
supreme, and as Germany had almost exclusive 
control of the Bagdad Railway, it was clear that 
‘Turkey would become, or might become, a ward 
-of the German Empire. Russia and Austria 
were occupied rather with the internal develop- 
ment of their respective armies than with any 
material increase of strength. It was to be 
noted that Austria mobilized two corps in the 
Slav provinces, the real purpose of which was to 
prevent the Slav subjects from taking a hand 
in the Balkan troubles. 

If we except the civil war in Mexico, the war 
between the Balkan allies, following the termi- 
nation of their struggle with Turkey, and the 
never-ending warfare between Spain and 
Morocco, it may be asserted that the peace of 
the civilized world remained unbroken. But as 
may be inferred from what has already been 
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said, signs of tension existed. There could be 
no doubt that ill feeling was increasing between 
France and Germany. The execution by the 
French of a supposed German subject, serving 
in the Foreign Legion, and the Saverne (or 
Zabern) incident further excited the two nations 
concerned. That war between the two coun- 
tries was inevitable was regarded as a common- 
place in France. All Frenchmen, civilian as 
well as military, looked forward with calm to a 
struggle which they felt would involve national 
existence itself. 

In the United States intervention in Mexico 
stared the American people daily in the face. 
and intervention, however pacific and altruistic 
the intention, spells war, and war of a par- 
ticularly disagreeable type. Moreover, although 
the matter was not susceptible of proof, war be- 
tween Mexico and the United States would not 
impossibly bring up certain Oriental issues as 
yet unsettled. Although no material increase 
of the British army was to be recorded, yet the 
effort made to improve this army was so suc- 
cessful that the French general staff reported 
it as being now one of the best armies in exist- 
ence. A new rifle, giving a flatter trajectory, 
was in process of issue, and hereafter all bat- 
talions will be of four companies, instead of 
eight as beretofore. 

The chief lesson derived from the experience 
gained in the Balkan War has been the impor- 
tance of long-range artillery fire. Hence the 
assertion that hereafter armies in the fleld must 
be accompanied by guns intended for this sort 
of fire, and using a high explosive shell. 

UNITED STATES. A great step forward was 
taken in the organization, so far largely on pa- 
per, of the mobile army into divisions and bri- 
gades. The territory of the United States is 
itself divided into four departments: Eastern 
department, headquarters, Governor's Island, 
N. Y.; central, headquarters, Chicago; western, 
headquarters, San Francisco; southern, head- 
quae San Antonio. Each of these has one 

ivision of tfoops. Hawaii and the Philippines 
constitute separate departments. As small and 
now useless posts were abandoned, it was hoped 
that Congress would authorize, by suitable ap- 
propriations, the concentration of troops into 
real units of higher rank than had been the 
case heretofore. The coasts of the United States 
were divided into three districts for the better 
organization of the sea-coast defense against a 
naval enemy. A ghee chase organization was 
provided by general orders of December 4, 1913, 
for an aero squadron of the signal corps. This 
squadron was to consist of twenty officers and 
ninety men, to operate a material of eight aero- 
planes, sixteen tractors, and six motor-cycles. 
The real development of this adjunct of modern 
warfare was waiting, however, for congressional 
action. The same remark might be made of the 
cavalry arm of the army. Recognized as obso- 
lete of organization, an attempt to illustrate by 
comparison the defects of the present system 
was made in mid-summer by the assembling of 
eight squadrons into an experimental brigade 
of cavalry at Winchester, Va. This brigade 
was intended to furnish an object lesson not 
only to officers and men but also to Congress. 

At the close of the year the fortifications of 
Subig Bay were completed, those of Pearl Har- 
bor nine-tenths, and those of Manila Bay 
three-fourths completed. The serious defense by 
high-power guns of Guantánamo Bay was under 
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project. The plan for the protection of the 
Panama Canal contemplated the works at each 
end (actually under construction), submarine 
mines, field works along the coast to arrest 
possible landing parties, a system of roads and 
of sanitation. On the material side, we record 
the adoption of a 45-calibre automatic pistol, 
under manufacture at the Springfield arsenal. 
This pistol is loaded by a clip holding seven 
cartridges and slipped up through the end of 
the stock into position where it is held by a 
spring. The recoil of the pistol is used to eject 
the empty case and to load and cock the piece 
for the next shot. The model 1912 sea-coast 
mortar was adopted for the works at Panama. 
This piece is 15 calibres long as against 10 for 
the old models, is wire wrapped, and permits 
fire to be opened at nearly 25,000 yards. 

GERMANY. The great event of the year, not 
only in Germany, but in the military world at 
large, was the passage, June 30, by the Reich- 
stag, of a new military law, inspired possibly 
by fear of Russia. This law marks an epoch 
in the history of the German army. Briefly, 
it adds to that army 4000 officers, 15,000 non- 
commissioned officers, 117,000 men, and 27,000 
horses. If we add various other elements, such 
as one-year volunteers, the peace strength rises 
to 835,000, and by the further inclusion of cer- 
tain military employes, to 870,000. This law 
was, after the third reading, passed as a whole 
‘without debate, all the deputies voting for it 
except the Alsatians, the Poles, and the Social- 
ists. The new law calls for an expenditure of 
$332,000,000, spread over the years 1913, 1914, 
1915, and regularly thereafter adds nearly 
850, 000,000 to the war budget of the nation. 
The bill proposed trebling the war fund from 
.$30,000,000 in gold to $60,000,000 in gold and 
$30,000,000 in silver. See GERMANY. 

FRANCE. To meet this increase of the Ger- 
man army, following upon that of 1912, France 
returned to the three-year enlistment system, 
under which she will keep three classes with the 
colors instead of two. The effect of this law is 
to increase the peace strength of tbe French 
army by one-half. Great as is the sacrifice in- 
volved, it is nevertheless cheerfully made by 
the French people, in the face, however, of bit- 
“ter opposition by the Socialists. A fresh attempt 
was made by executive order to adjust the long- 
standing differences between the war and navy 
departments as to who should have charge of 
the coast defense of France. The great trouble 
in the past was the division of responsibility; 
the new order did not remove it. After the fall 
maneuvres, held near Toulouse, a great number 
of officers of high rank were summarily placed 
on the retired list, owing to the inefficiency dis- 
played by them. This energetic proceeding tes- 
tifies to the determination of the French to be 
ready at all times for action. 

AERONAUTICS. Interest in this subject shows 
no abatement. The German minister of war 
declared during the debate on the new military 
law, that aeronautics had passed the rimen- 
tal stage, that its engines were really fitted for 
service in war and could be expected to give 
invaluable results. In England aviation regu- 
lations were incorporated in the new fleld serv- 
ice regulations quite as a matter of course. 
Even the East Indian budget appropriated 
$75,000 for aviation. The modest step taken 
by the War Department of the United States 
has already been mentioned. Germany, under 
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the terms of the law of 1913, was to have seven- 
teen balloon, and fourteen aviation companies. 
In addition, a corps of volunteer aviators was 
to be formed to serve as a reserve of aviation 
under the war ministry on the outbreak of hos- 
tilities. Belgium created an aviation company, 
an aviation school, and established an advisory 
committee to assist the minister of war. 
Brazil founded an aviation school at Rio. 
de Janeiro for the training of army pilots. 
Holland for the first time appropriated money 
for aviation; Russia increased the pay of its 
aeronautic service; Spain created an aeronautic 
service of thirty-three officers, twenty-one tech- 
nical experts, and three hundred and sixty-seven 
enlisted men. 

Although it thus appears that all armies rec- 
ognize the value of aviation, yet opinions differ 
as to the precise way in which this value will 
manifest itself. On account of the vulnerabil- 
ity of the present aeroplane at low speeds and 
altitudes, an armored aeroplane was contem- 
plated, operated by powerful motors (400 h.p. 
and higher). When this type shall have be- 
come successful its machine gunfire will be dan- 
gerous. In the meantime the incendiary shell 
or grenade will be found useful against ex- 
tended targets, and against dirigibles. It was 
reported, however, that Spanish aviators suc- 
cessfully used bombs against the Moors in 
Morocco. On the whole, it may be asserted that 
aviation fire under present conditions will prove 
ineffectual; and that as regards reconnaissance, 
much remains to be done in developing the 
type, and differentiating the functions of the 
military aeroplane before the high hopes of its 
partisans can be realized. Whether we con- 
sider the dirigible or the flying machine, only 
experience on a serious scale in a serious war 
will reveal the full possibilities of military 
aeronautics either in offense or in reconnois- 
gance. 

For additional information regarding 
tary progress, see various countries, unde 
tion Army; and see also MILITIA. 

MILITARY TERRITORY OF THE 
NIGER. A territory belonging to the gov- 
ernment-general of French West Africa (q.v.). 
A commandant (1913, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mouret) administers the government under con- 
trol of the lieutenant-governor for Upper Sene- 
gal and Niger. In compliance with an order 
of June 22, 1910, Zinder was made the capital 
January 1, 1911; and the military territory 
was reorganized. See UPPER SENEGAL AND NI- 
GER and FRENCH WEST AFRICA. 

MILITIA. As will be seen in the accompany- 
ing table, there was a small decrease in the num- 
ber of officers and enlisted men in the organized 
militia during the fiscal year 1913. This de- 
crease was due to & large extent to the elimina- 
tion of organizations which were found hope- 
lessly inefficient and is made up for by the in- 
crease in general efficiency. In a number of 
States the systematic and progressive course 
of theoretical construction formulated and 
supervised by regular army officers produced 
good results. In many States also officers’ 
camps were held during the year, and the re- 
sults obtained indicated that thése camps are 
a valuable means of supplementing the theoret- 
ical instruction previously imparted. 

Necessity for a greater number of inspection- 
instructors for the organized militia had be- 
come so pressing that the Secretary of War 
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believed that legislation should be secured pro- 
viding for an increase of officers of the regular 
army sufficient to fill the demands of the States 
for these officers. Such a law contemplated the 
detail of an inspector-instructor for each regi- 
ment or separate battalion of infantry, and the 
equivalent for the other branches of the service. 
This would require a total of 187 officers, an 
excess of 109 over the present number of such 
detail. 

The Secretary of War also pointed out in his 
annual report the importance of a reserve sys- 
tem for the organized militia. He declared 
that the minimum strength at which militia 
organizations were maintained in times of peace 
would render necessary a great and immediate 
increase in a national emergency, and this fact 
demanded the presence of a system of reserves 
from which trained men might be secured for 
this increase. The codperation of the governors 
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Hine, 8 521 
FI ⁵ĩÄüwꝛͥmm y ROME SES 192 
1J%/⁵%ĩÜéò§4ii1udndn ⅛ĩ²ꝛ¶ PPS ⁊ð vd ͤ 215 
, 0s ow Sake knw ew XR EN sau kee awe es 138 
Kentucky uooereescobuv cessa Sen css ees 145 
Louisiana T cC "cd 119 
II)). y 106 
(// ͤ y dd oe o 160 
Massachuseteeeeeeůetuuůs ss 443 
, ß ß eee ee 215 
Minesse 8 210 
, . ee Oe NE CUR ace 106 
Missouri etek ß . Soe Rd iE 262 
/ ĩ ⁵˙ ß E e neds 61 
. baie eee e eee 118 
Nevada $ ÜoÜÜo ⁰¶ CULA ß AERE ee . 
New Hampshire 92 
New Jersey ....sssssscsssosessesoscssosecsoo 345 
New Mexico ess CH REY EX 64 
New kf 8 990 
North Carollsgsgsgsgsssss beeen 230 
Nrn. n oes 53 
/ eu LOSS PL ERE DIE 8 518 
S y Reba bee CU YN 59 
J ⅛ͤ KC CERES Ra ee pas 102 
Fenn n,, ks oe oat e ek x e 743 
Rhode Island 4.4.4 vv rarior kk vid eres 100 
South: Carolina coe conch sua A AC DR C 177 
r xk x UERZ WA AR 83 
Dil.... 8 128 
CJ ⁰»ͤ /... k Ok C5 SN 171 
FTF!r Tr Z . wh eee 34 
Veiel ww Se wee oe ee ak wee 71 
J ue» X OSEE RE. Ere cv 190 
Washington kw ‘sete be d. ` 87 
West Virginia eeeeee#es (E E SE „ „6% %% „„ „% „„ „6 „660 «92590996909 100 
Wisconsin ........... S Ra Ld WR aves sare ine ecu are 197 
WS. 8 SAT EE 53 
TOIal.. e terveas E ARE PR 6 oe care DO 9,142 
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of the States had been secured for the organiza- 
tion of the entire organized militia under mili- 
tary divisions. 

The national militia board held its annual 
meeting in January, 1913. The most important 
work of the board consisted in defining what 
constituted field or camp service, and in formu- 
lating rules to determine the eligibility of offi- 
cers and enlisted men to attend such service and 
to receive pay, transportation, etc. 

A bill to provide pay for the militia, intro- 
duced in Congress in 1912, failed of action. A 
new bill to accomplish the same purpose was 
introduced in the 03d Congress, but no action, 
had been taken at the end of the year. 

The strength of the organized militia on May 
31, 1913, as shown in the table below, was 
111,072 enlisted men, and 9130 officers, & net 
increase of 12 officers and 1038 enlisted men as 
compared with 1912. 


12 Gain (4-); loss (—) 
Enlisted Enlisted Enlisted 
men Officers men Officers men 
3,212 178 2,391 — 35 — 821 
491 45 47 — 6 — 14 
1,328 111 1,248 — 28 — 80 
8,191 252 8,360 + 18 + 169 
1,408 137 1,309 + 27 — 99 
2,535 184 2,457 — 4 — 78 
339 41 441 + 7 + 102 
1,396 139 1,507 + 5 + 111 
1,145 93 1,127 — 7 — 18 
2,676 223 2,675 — 14 — 1 
569 39 426 — 8 — 113 
799 50 790 — 7 — 9 
5,586 506 5,408 — 15 — 178 
2,200 179 2,297 —13 + 97 
2,825 213 2,768 — 2 — 57 
1,741 130 1,694 — 8 — 47 
1,680 170 1,843- 4- 25 + 263 
1,860 60 1,082 — 69 — 778 
1. 356 109 1,339 3 — 17 
1,706 173 1,799 13 ＋ 93 
5,421 452 5,341 9 — 80 
2,596 199 2,561 — 16 — 45 
2,655 218 2,724 t 8 + 69 
1,188 116 1,327 10 139 
2,995 256 3,320 — 6 325 
728 53 557 — 8 — 171 
1,171 134 1,038 + 16 — 133 
1,171 94 1,164 + 2 — 7 
8,934 330 4,062 — 15 -- 118 
10 4 599 — 15 — 101 
14,477 1,056 14,901 I 66 -- 424 
2,208 251 2,317 21 -+ 109 
614 52 577 — 1 — 87 
5,462 529 5,611 ＋ 11 + 149 
939 56 89 — 3 — 13 
1.362 109 1.358 7 — 1 
9,705 768 9,766 25 + 61 
1,257 106 1,252 6 — 5 
1,792 154 1,755 — 23 — 37 
787 71 608 — 12 — 179 
1,735 127 1,707 — 1 — 28 
2,578 174 2,387 + 3 — 191 
339 31 323 — 3 — 16 
810 72 773 1 — 37 
2.237 207 2,492 17 -+ 255 
1,205 91 1,147 4 — 58 
1,218 100 1,283 sl tae + 65 
2,892 196 2,168 — 2 — 124 
691 48 640 — D + 49 
112,710 9,130 111,672 — 12 —1,038 


* No organized militia (mustered out May 20, 1906). 


MILE. An epidemic of septic sore throat, 
due to contamination of milk, occurred in Can- 
ton, Mass, in May; nearly 400 out of the 3000 
inhabitants were afflicted and ten died. The 
constant recurrence of such epidemies led to 
attempts to discover the precise origin of septic 
sore throat and whether the infection was of 
bovine or of human derivation. Some interest- 
ing data came to light during the past year. 


Certain of the English epidemics were attrib- 
uted to milk taken from cows with diseased 
udders, but it was known that streptococci are 
present in milk even when obtained from healthy 
animals and protected from contamination. 
The harmless milk streptococci, S. lactious, is 
normally present in the lacteal ducfs and skin 
of the cow, but there seems to be little doubt 
that pyogenic streptococci are also present. 
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Furthermore it has been shown experimentally 
that bovine streptococci may acquire under cer- 
tain conditions extremely virulent characteris- 
tics. Davis isolated a streptococcus from the 
milk of cows with mastitis, which, after being 
passed through three guinea pigs, acquired a 


capsule and produced watery growths, becoming: 


similar in many respects to streptococcus cul- 
tures from patients with septic sore throat. 
Rosenow found that cultures from the slime 


of milk separators were  non-virulent to 
animals, but that if the slime itself were 
injected into animals these usually died 


of streptococcus poisoning, the blood yield- 
ing pure cultures of streptococci, which, being 
inoculated into animals, became encapsulated 
and acquired cultural qualities similar to the 
strains from epidemic septic sore throat. 
These again being artificially cultivated ac- 
quired the characters typical of S. pyogenes. 
Rosenow also found that in typical strains of 
streptococcus pyogenes from various sources, 
both human and bovine, growth was delayed on 
inoculation into milk at low temperature, and 
would assume characteristics peculiar to the 
strains isolated from cases of epidemic sore 
throat; and that there resulted some increase in 
Virulence toward animals. This observation is 
important since it indicates that milk under 
certain conditions may encourage the develop- 
ment of a pathogenic quality in the streptococci 
that may get into it. (See also DAIRYING.) 
MILLER, Joaquin. An American poet, died 
February 17, 1913. He was born in the Wabash 
district of Indiana, in 1841, and was christened 
Cincinnatus Heine. In 1850 he went with his 
3 to Oregon. In his early manhood he 
abored in the California gold mines, and in 
1855 volunteered for the filibustering expedi- 
tion into Nicaragua led by Walker. For sev- 
eral years he lived among the Indians on the 
Pacific coast. Returning to Oregon in 1860, 
he studied law, but soon left the practice of his 
profession to spend two years as an express 
messenger in Idaho. He then became editor of 
& paper called the Democratic Register, in 
Eugene, Ore. This was suppressed on account 
of its disunion sentiments, and Miller removed 
to Canon City, Ore., where he practiced law, 
and in 1870 was appointed county judge of 
Grant County. During these years he had 
written many poems, and with a collection of 
these he went to London, and there published 
his first book, which met with a favorable re- 
ception. This was entitled Songs of the Sierras. 
In London he affected the costume of the West, 
including fiannel shirt and sombrero, and re- 
ceived marked attention as a literary lion. Re- 
turning to the United States, he went to Wash- 
ington, and spent some time there in newspaper 
work, but in 1887 he returned to California, 
establishing a home at Oakland. He visited 
Alaska in the early days of the discovery of 
gold in the Klondike. His home in Oakland 
was one of the notable features of that city, and 
in it he entertained many celebrities. His prin- 
cipal poetical works in addition to his Songs 
of the Sierras mentioned above, are: Songs of 
the Sunland; The Ship of the Desert; Shadows 
of Shasta; Songs of Far Away Lands; The 
Building of the City Beautiful; Chante for the 
Boer. He also wrote a novel, The Danites in 
the Sterras, from which he made a play, The 
Danites, which enjoyed a long run in New York 
City. He also wrote several other plays, in- 
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cluding The Silent Man and Tally-Ho. The 
name “ Joaquin,” under which his writings ap- 
ee he is supposed to have borrowed from a 

exican bandit, Joaquin Murietta, a man widely 
known and dreaded among the California miners, 
but admired and defended by Miller. 

MILLER, RoswELL. An American financier 
and railway official, died January 3, 1913. He 
was born in Harford, Pa., in 1843; received a 
public school and academic education; when 
still a youth, entered the railway service on the 
Cairo and Vincennes Railway; and rose to be 
secretary and later superintendent of this road. 
In 1882 he became second vice-president and 
treasurer of the Chicago and Indiana Railway; 
in the following year assistant to the general 
manager of the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. 
Paul Railway Company; in succession assistant 
pente, manager, general manager, and presi- 

ent of this road. From 1889 until the time 
of his death, he was chairman of the board of 
directors. He was one of the best-known Amer- 
ican railway officials. 

MILNE, Jon. An English seismologist, 
died August 5, 1913. He was born in 1851 and 
was educated at King’s College, London, and the 
School of Mines. ter a wide experience as a 
mining engineer in Cornwall and Lancashire, 
and in various parts of Europe and America, he 
was appointed in 1876 to the chair of geology 
and mining in the Imperial College of Engineer- 
ing at Tokyo: Although he continued to lec- 
ture on geology for nearly twenty years, he be- 
came absorbed in the study of earthquakes, and 
in 1880 founded the seismological society of 
Japan. He constructed instruments of many 
types to aid in his observations, the cost of 
which was in part defrayed by the British asso- 
ciation. Professor Milne collected a large num- 
ber of books and pamphlets relating to earth- 
y and had equipped with instruments the 

nest seismological observatory in the world. 
These instruments he hoped to bring with him 
on his return to England after nearly twenty 
years’ absence, but they were unfortunately 
burned before his departure. In 1895 he re- 
turned to England, and at Shide, he began the 
construction of an observatory. His work soon 
became known throughout the world, and pro- 
posals were made for the establishment of a 
network of seismological stations all over the 
world. This plan he took up with great energy, 
and his horizontal pendulum, known as the 
Milne seismograph, was improved and became 
the standard instrument. Within a dozen years 
nearly fifty pendulums were established in all 
parts of the world, chiefly in Great Britain 
and the colony. Each year Professor Milne 
analyzed the records obtained from these instru- 
ments, and he had determined approximately 
the position of the origin of fifty-seven world- 
shaking earthquakes a year. His published 
writings include Earthquakes (1883); Seis- 
mology (1898); The Miner’s Hand Book; and 
many articles and pamphlets on seismology, 
geology, mineralogy, and mining. 

MINERALOGY. The application of the 
methods of physical-chemistry to the study of 
minerals has been one of the more significant 
developments in the recent progress of this 
science. As a leading example may be cited the 
work of Day and Allen of the geo-physical lab- 
oratory of the Carnegie Institution with refer- 
ence to the feldspar minerals, an investigation 
that received quite as much attention from the 
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geologist as from the mineralogist. In their 
determination of the thermal constants it was 
not found practicable at the time to establish 
the magnitude of the melting interval for the 
plagioclase group, but information on that point 
was given by N. L. Bowen in a published re- 
search. In brief the experiments indicated that 
the melting temperatures lie between 1550°C for 
the pure calcium variety anorthite, and 1100°C 
for the sodium feldspar albite. Mixtures of the 
two species show an interval between the be- 
ginning and completion of melting which varies 
with the composition, amounting to 63° for a 
plagioclase made up of equal parts of the albite 
and anorthite molecules. Such a mixture, if 
cooled quickly, solidifies in homogenous crystals; 
on slow cooling, however, solidification begins 
at 1450% when crystals with. a predominant 
amount of the anorthite molecule separate; from 
that point by progressive cooling the composi- 
tion moves continuously toward the proportion 
of one to one and at the temperature of 1287° 
the remainder crystallizes. 
The theory of solid solutions, as developed 
rincipally from investigations of metallic al- 
oys, has been considered by some mineralogists 
to afford a possible explanation for the chem- 
ical anomalies exhibited by certain species. 
According to H. W. Foote and W. M. Allen, 
chrysocolla shows no close agreement with the 
commonly-accepted formula of one part copper 
oxide, one of silica and two molecules of water, 
even when the purest material obtainable is 
. used for analysis. As a consequence they were 
inclined to the opinion that this mineral, in com- 
pany probably with many other amorphous min- 
erals, is chemically similar to gelatinous precipi- 
tates as made in the laboratory. Such sub- 
stances are of the nature of solid solutions of 
water in the oxide or some lower hydrate; they 
have no fixed composition, but a variable one 
depending on the conditions of their formation. 
From the number of text-books issued it 
would appear that mineralogy was becoming a 
rather popular subject of study in schools and 
colleges. A work that makes a more limited 
appeal, though of the greatest importance to 
the advanced student and specialist, was a treat- 
ise by Victor Goldschmidt on the crystal forms 
of minerals. This work was designed to cover 
the whole field of previous research, inclusive 
of all material relating to the growth, habit, 
and other problems connected with crystals, and 
will consist of five or six volumes of figures and 
as many of text. The first installment was 
issued in 1913. | 
New MINERALS. The list of species described 
for the first time during the year under review 
follows:  Custerite, a hydrous fluosilicate of 
calcium, occurs as a contact metamorphic poe 
uct in a copper mine at Mackay, Idaho. It is 
pale greenish gray, crystallizes in the mono- 
clinic system, and has a formula like that of 
cuspidine with an added molecule of water. A 
series of new minerals from some remarkable 
pegmatite occurrences in Madagascar include 
betafite and samiresite, which contain radium in 
considerable quantity. The former is an oxide 
of niobium and titanium, and the latter con- 
tains tantalum oxide as well. Both are isometric 
and radioactive. Ampangabeite is made up of a 
number of the rarer earths, inclusive of ura- 
nium, yttrium, and erbium, besides those pre- 
viously mentioned, and iron. Manandonite is a 
hydrous silicate of aluminum, beryllium, and 
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lithium. Plumboniobite from the mica mines 
of Morogoro, German East Africa, contains ura- 
nium, yttrium, lead, and other bases. Uhlegite 
is a mineral allied to keilhauite and zirkelite, 
and occurs in black octahedra near Magad Lake, 
East Africa. Urbatte, a sulphide of tantalum, 
arsenic, and antimony, is from Allchar, Mace- 
donia. A complex basic phosphate of lead and 
copper from Tsumeb in German Southwest Af- 
rica has been described by two mineralogists 
under the names of Prestite and Tsumebite. 
Hutchite from Binnenthal, Switzerland, is a 
lead-gray, monoclinic mineral of undertermined 
composition. Palatte, stewartite, salmonsite, 
and sicklerite are new manganese puospustee 
from the tourmaline locality at Pala, Cal. 
Arsenoferrite is an isometric form of iron 
diarsenide, isomorphous with pyrite. It comes 
from Binnenthal, Switzerland. Hokutolite is a 
radio-active compound of lead and barium sul- 
phides chiefly, found as an incrustation from 
the hot waters of the Hokut River, Formosa. 
A variety of triclinic pyroxene that contains 
about 20 per cent. of manganous oxide has the 
name pyroxmangite; it comes from Iva, Ander- 
son County, South Carolina. Skemmatite is an 
associated hydrous oxide of manganese and iron. 
Hodgkinsonite, & hydrous silicate of zinc and 
manganese, comes from the famous mineral lo- 
eality at Franklin Furnace, New Jersey. 
MINERAL PRODUCTION or THE Unrrep 
STATES. The details of the mineral production 
of 1912 are contained in the accompanying table. 
The following is & genera] summary of the pro- 
duction, based on the data by the United States 
Geological Survey. 


With pig iron, the basis of iron values, an 
the refined metals (smelter production), the 
basis of values for gold, silver, copper, lead, 
zinc, etc., the total value of the mineral produc- 
tion of the United States was $2,243,630,326, 
compared with $1,927,532,128 in 1911. The four 
leading States are Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, 
and West Virginia. With iron ores as the basis 
of iron production, and with the recoverable 
metallic contents of ores as the basis of other 
metal output, the total value of the mineral 
production in 1912 was $1,917,818,084, compared 
with $1,681,281,031 in 1911. 'The same four 
States remain at the head but in different order, 
and hold their prominence because of their lead- 
ing position in the production of coal. Pennsyl- 
vania outranks all others, and West Virginia, 
Illinois, and Ohio follow in the order given. 
These four States are credited with about 42 
per cent. of the total value of the mineral out- 
put of the United States. California, which 
produces no pig iron or coal, is fifth in rank, 
owing to its importance as a producer of petro- 
leum and gold. Michigan and Minnesota, as the 
most important producers of iron ore, rank sixth 
and ninth respectively in the value of their 
total production. Colorado, with gold, coal, and 
zinc as its principal products, is eleventh in 
rank. Montana, with copper, the leading prod- 
uct, stands seventh, and Missouri, with zinc and 
lead as its chief products, ranks tenth. In the 
accompanying table, the States are arranged in 
the order of their rank, as shown by the value 
of their mineral products in 1912. 

It will be noted from this table that in the 
48 States including Alaska and the District of 
Columbia, there were 44 in which the value of 
the mineral production in 1912 exceeded that of 
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MINERAL PRODUCTS OF THE UNITED STATES, CALENDAR YEARS 1911 AND 1912 


1 0 
Pig iron (a) (spot N 95 5 long tons (2,240 e ) 
Ferro-alloys (cc 
Silver, commercial value (d) PERAR troy uncis 
Gold, "coining value (8)........ ie nbs eb e s do. 
Copper (f), value at New York City ram pounds 
d (f), value at New York Clity....... 
short tons (2000 DA ) 
Zinc (f), value at St. Louls.................. 
Quicksilver, value at San Francisco.. ee (05 
Aluminum (consumption since 1904) pounds 
Antimon , mr arm short tons 
Antimonial lea do.. 
pickel (4), value at Philadelphia.......... pounds 
— PE ERE 8 o. 
Platinum, value at New York City....troy ounces 
Total value of metals........... CXV ad 
NON-METALS (Spot Value) 
Fuels: 
Bituminous coal (k)................ short tons 
Pennsylvania anthracite ............ long tons 
Natural gas usus ð ͤ 8 
petroleum Bene Vp. aes 8 . (43 gals.) 
B a Materials 
Clay products ( 2m 37 y cM rem 
Cement... barrels (380 lbs., net) 
Glass sand —— CIE short tons 
h/ eec» esie xax MA doc 
LAme iios x Gig eec ei tCu wae erar Den cele 
Sand, molding, z onang, ste and gravel, do. A 
Sand-lime brick cols NN uds wed su 
M ²˙· sce vedi —— — € F 
Stone (m) ......... 3 JJ 
Abrasive Matertals: 
Corundum and emery............... short tons 
Abrasive quartz and feldspar............ do.. 
Garnet for abrasive purposes............. do.. 
Grind stones 
Infusorial earth and tripoli........ short tons 
Millstones ..... e re RS GARÉ 
Oilstones, etc. 0% „ „ „ 0 „„ „ (E „% % % % „„ „„ „„ „„ ene 
Pumice „%%% „„ „e „%% „% „% „ „„ „ short tons 
Chemical Materials: 
rsenious oxddee eee pounds 
rax ...... A FC short tons 
Bromine NOTUM RENE a ad. pounds 
Calcium chloride eoesoocceececeeccee5, ShOrt tons 
Fluorspar ............- Paga ed qua S TRUE Mas O.. 
Lithium minerals — — MON do: : 
Marlis 1.2... o ev Pe S RR cn E od 
F POOR. ere ra cia ceases long tone 
c rn RO HA O.. 
Sulphur 22 ĩð ̃ ⁵ TTL do.. 
Sulphuric acid (60° Baumé) from copper 
and zinc smelters................. short tons 
Sl! ͤ ade res barrels (280 Ibs., net) 
Pigments: 
Barytes (crude) .............. «een short tons 
Cobalt. ode ros pounds 
Mineral paints (0)................ short tons } 
Zinc oxide . x CEWERAQUAe E Lev ees do.. 
Miscellaneous: 
Asbestos ............. nn „ short tons 
r 8 do 
r ðLK Cn ere ees long tons 
Chromic ljlron orer,;,.... 
, 55 view ex | YEAR oA ae short tons 
Fuller's earth nnn do.. 
Gems and precious 1 F diss 
crys ne, pounds.... 
Graphite ecc 020229 eccce amorphous, short tons 
Manesse nea a aeri do. 
Manganese ore ............... een long tons 
Manganiferous ore .......... 155 k To doo 
sheet, pounds 
Mica . e 6 6 „ „ „ 6 „ „ 6 „ „ 2 KEE f scrap, short tons 
Mineral watee ss gallons sold 
Go ” & R ; oe sae short tons 
Tale and soapstoktttk nn do. 
Talc, fibrous , ESOS ea aes do.. 
duorum minerals (monazite), and zir- 
JJ%ͤͤͤĩXé⸗ñĩʒ̈́ʒÿf ee „„ coe BOUNTA 
Titanium ore ruten... ron 
Tungsten orte short fons 
Uranium and vanadium minerals........do.. 
Total value of non-metals........... ew 
Total value of metals................. ccc 
Estimated value of mineral products un- 
specified (q) ............ 3 i 
Grand total PEA LIO I (E: E DE E E SE SE E E E e „„ (EE E „ EE EE] 


1911 
uantity Value 
3,257,288 $327,334, “624 

253,375 8,377,832 
60,399,400 32,615,700 
4,681,053 96,890, 000 
1,097, 232,749 137.154.092 
405,863 36,527,670 
271,621 30,964,794 
21.25 977.989 
46,126,000 8,084,000 
14,078 1,380,656 
44 127,000 
(j) 56,635 
940 40,890 
ee e eee 680,531, 782 
406,907,059 451,375,819 
80,771,488 175,189,392 
—— .. — 14,621,534 
220,449,391 184,044,753 
eere... 162,236,181 
19,547,958 66,705,136 
1,538,666 1,543,733 
3,323,970 6,462,035 
3.992.915 13,689,054 
65, 308,293 19,614, 850 
5 97.664 
. 5,728,019 
2. 77,108,667 
659 6.778 
(n) % „ MEM 
4.076 121,748 
MN etre 907,316 
"9506095900 147,462 
e coe „ 6 6 66 „ „06 
5 214,991 
21,689 : 
6,264,000 73,408 
53,330 1,569,151 
651,541 110,902 
14,606 91,21 
87,048 611,447 
(O E O O O % (q) 
3,053,279 11,900,693 
01,458 1,164,871 
265,664 4,787,049 
438,300 2,733,696 
81,183,968 8,345,692 
$8,445 123, 793 
(o) 143,360 7,842, 588 
7,604 119,985 
$64,266 $,991,109 
,618 750,649 
120 1.629 
92,700 579,008 
40,697 383,124 
viue $43,692 
4,190,000 256,050 
1,22 32.415 
9.375 75,000 
2.457 24.586 
44,437 114.918 
1.887.201 310,254 
3,5 45,050 
63,788,552 6,837,888 
87,943 55, 
81.521 1.032,732 
62,030 13,286 
3,208 802 
1,139 407,985 
. : 305,500 


1,246,750,346 


680,531,782 
0,000 


@eeseeneee @ 


1912 
Quantity Value 
80,180,969 $420,563,388- 
328,68 12,223,776. 
63,766,800 89,197,500 
4,520,717 93,451,500 
1,243,268,720 205, 139, 338. 
415. 395 37,385,550 
323,907 44,699,166 
26,064 1,053,941 
05 607, 000 11, 907, 000: 
138,552 i 811. 348: 
260,000 124. 800: 
1,005 45,778: 
. q .ſ. . 867,108,085 
450,104,982 517.983, 445 
75, 322, 855 Ni 
222, iis, 218 d 
eec s.s 172,811,275 
83,351,191 67,461,518 
1,465,886 1,430,471 
2,500,767 6,563,908 
8,529,463 13,970,114 
66, 889, 175 21,682,787 
peal 1,200,228 
eose 6, 043, 318 
*0*99092599€99€9 78,284,572 
992 6.652 
(n) ee LLL „ 2 
4.182 137,800 
0 % „„ 6 „ „6 „ 916,339 
2 6 „6 „6 „6 „66 „6 0 125,446 
Rasa bs 71,414 
2 % „„ 6 even 232,218. 
21,146 687 
6,282,000 190,757 
42,315 1,127,813 
647, 200 136,174 
18,650 117,272 
116,545 769,163 
% „„ „„ „ „ (00 
2. 973. $32 11,676,774 
350,928 1,334,259: 
803,472 6,256,422: 
614.078 4,240,941 
83,324,808 9,402,772: 
$7,478 153,318 
181,164 10,069,588: 
449,510 4,620,731 
159,865 68.982 
201 2.753 
86.572 520.562 
32,715 805,522 
Val oi as 819,722 
8,543,771 187,689 
923 24,344 
10,512 105,120 
1,664 15.723 
61,517 19,942 
845,483 282,823 
3,2 49,073 
62,281,201 6,615,671 
97,87 91,685 
92,403 1,050,693 
66, 867 656,270 
550,000 . 
1 330 502.158 
8 (00 


1,376,027,241 


867,103,085 
500,000 


. 2,243,630,326° 
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a Marketed production of iron ore. 1911: 41,092,447 long tons; value at mines, $86,716,576. 
1912: 57,017,614 long tons; value at mines, $107,050,153. Statistics for iron ore and, since 1910, 


inclusive, for marketed production of pig iron are collected by the Survey; statistics for pig iron 
output were furnished by the American Iron and Steel Association prior to 1910. 

b By “spot” value is meant value at the point of production, 

c Ferro-alloys include ferromanganese and spiegeleisen, ferrosilicon and ferrophosphorus, ferro- 


molybdenum, ferrotitanium, ferrotungsten, an 
of foreign ores. 


ferrovanadium. The ferro-alloys are made chiefly 
Pig iron in 1910 included ferro-alloys valued at $7,423,602. 


d Average price per troy ounce in 1911, 63 cents; in 1912, 61.5 cents. 


e Prior to 1905, coining value, 
1905, coining value, $20.671834625323. 
f The product from domestic ores only. 


3200015 per troy ounce; in 1905, colning value, $20.671834; since 


g Of 76% avoirdupois pounds net; of 75 avolrdupols pounds net since June, 1904. 
A Includes antimony smelted from imported ores, and also antimony contained in hard lead. 
4Includes nickel in copper-nickel alloy, and in exported ore and matte. 


In 1911, from Alaska and Texas. 


In 1912, from Alaska. 


k Including brown coal and lignite, and anthracite mined elsewhere than in Pennsylvania. 


Coke, 1911: 35,551,489 short tons; value at ovens, $84,130,849. 


ovens, $111,736,696. 


i Value of clay mined and sold as unmanufactured clay. 


1912: 43,983,599 short tons; value at 
1911: $3,480,768. 1912: $3,946,020. 


m Includes limestone for iron flux, but not grindstones. 


n Included under feldspar and quarts. 


o Includes metallic paint, mortar colors, ocher, umber, sienna, shale, ground slate; also sub- 


limed blue lead, sublimed white lead, zinc-lead, and leaded zinc oxid 


oxide. 
q Includes nitrate of soda, carbonate of soda, 


e; also whiting; also zinc 


sulphate of soda, and alum clays used by paper 


manufacturers; and cadmium, rutile, selenium, and uranium and vanadium minerals, estimated 


together at $500,000 in 1912. 


TOTAL VALUE OF THE MINERAL Propucrs IN 1911 AND 1912 


Metals.......... 


Non-metals.................. 62 66 2 2 6 „6 „ 
Dnspeeineedd‚dd‚‚d ñ 


1911, and only six showed decrease. Five of 
the six States in which decreases were shown, 
were relatively unimportant as mining States. 
The first seven States maintain the same rela- 
tive position in both years, with the exception 
of West Virginia and Illinois, whose positions 
were reversed in 1912. Arizona is another ex- 
ception, advancing from eleventh place in 1911 
to eighth place in 1912. This was due to the 
increased production of copper and a decided 
advance in the price of that metal. New Mex- 
ico shows the highest percentage of increase, a 
gain of over 76 per cent., due also to the in- 
creased production of copper. The combined 
production of all the States east of the Missis- 
sippi River, which aggregate less than 30 per 
cent. of the total area of the country, exclusive 
of Alaska, is nearly two-thirds of the total, 
whereas the States west of the river, which ag- 
gregate about 70 per cent. of the total area, con- 
tribute slightly more than one-third of the total 
value of the output. The States ranking first in 
the production of coal, iron ores, stone, clay 
products, natural gas, and most of the impor- 
tant non-metallic substances, except petroleum 
and silver, are east of the Mississippi River, 
while those holding first place in the production 
of gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, and petroleum, 
and producing all of the quicksilver, platinum, 
and sulphur, lie west of the river. 

The mineral products group themselves nat- 
urally into three special classes—metals, fuels, 
and structural materials. The group of metal 
shows a notable increase in 1912 over 1911. One 
item only shows a decrease, the value of gold 
produced in 1912 being less by nearly $3,500,000 
than the output of 1911. The largest propor- 
tionate increase in value was shown in the pro- 


2 2 „ „ „ %% „„%P „„ „ 0 


1912 
$ 867,103,086 
1,376,027,241 
500,000 


1911 
—— $ 680,631,782 
1,246,750,346 


e* „6 , , 


—— $1,927,532,128 $2, 243,630,326 


duction of copper, which, although gaining only 
about 13 per cent. in quantity, had a value in 
1912 nearly 50 per cent. larger than in 1911. 
Zine had the second largest percentage of in- 
crease in value. Silver increased about 20 per 
cent., and lead showed the smallest gain. The 
average percentage of increase for the six metals 
was 27, and the combined increase in value was 
$174,764,293. 


The three fuels—coal, petroleum, and natural 
gas—had a combined increase of $108,740,865, 
or 13 per cent, in 1912 over 1911. Coal con- 
tributed the largest p of the increase, but the 
largest percentage of increase was in petroleum. 
Natural gas increased about 13 per cent. 

Of the five substances grouped in structura 
minerals, sand and gravel showed the largest 
percentage of increase, with cement second, and 
clay products third. See articles on the sepa- 
rate minerals, as ALUMINUM, COPPER, GOLD, 
Iron, etc. See also section Mineral Production 
or Mining under various countries, and under 
various States of the United States. 


MINERAL SPRINGS. See HYDROTHERAPY, 
and SARATOGA SPRINGS. 

MINER’S ANZEMIA. See HookwozM Dis- 
EASE. 


MINES, BunrFAU or. 
Bureau of Mines. 


MINIMUM WAGE. One of the most dis- 
cussed reforms of the last few years has been 
the proposal to establish minimum-wage stand- 
ards for women and children in a few or all in- 
dustries of a State. This movement is based pri- 
marily on the doctrine that any industry worthy 
of continued existence should be able to pay a 


See Unrrep STATES, 


MINIMUM WAGE 


living wage to all the workers which it requires. 
Investigation has shown that beyond all question 
large numbers of the workers in the sweated 
trades have been exploited primarily because of 
their ignorance of American conditions and 
their lack of organization. Grasping employers 
have been able to take advantage of their pov- 
erty and ignorance, with the result that they 
and their families have contributed to social 
vice, crime, and other forms of degeneracy, and 
at the same time have increased the burdens of 

r relief. Some material relating to this sub- 
ject will be found under PROSTITUTION. In 1912 
a law was enacted in Massachusetts. This was 
followed in 1913 by laws in California, Colo- 
rado, Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, and Wisconsin, and the Massachu- 
setts act was extended and modified. The Colo- 
rado law 8 to mercantile and manufactur- 
ing establishments, laundries, hotels, restau- 
rants, telephone and telegraph offices; those of 
other States apply to all industries. These laws 
apply to women and minors under eighteen, ex- 
cept that the Minnesota law applies to women 
and minors under twenty-one, the Utah law to 
females, and the Wisconsin law simply to women 
and minors. As a rule they specify that the 
* necessary cost of proper living” or “ necessa 
cost of living” shall be the principle on whic 
wages are determined. The Utah law, however, 
fixes $1.25 a day as the minimum wages of ex- 
perienced adults. Special license for defective 
women is granted in all cases except by Utah; 
and Wisconsin provides special licenses also for 
minors. By these a person partially incapaci- 
tated may be employed at less than the pre- 
scribed minimum wage. The administration of 
these laws is entrusted to a minimum wage com- 
mission or some other labor authority serving 
the same function. As a rule the law requires 
that that body must include a woman. On ac- 
count of the great similarity of these laws, only 
two of them are described in detail. 

OnEGON. One of the most notable laws of the 
year was the Oregon minimum wage law enacted 
* to protect the lives and health and morals of 
women and minor workers, and to establish an 
industrial welfare commission and define its 
powers and duties, and to provide for the fixin 
of the minimum wage and maximum hours an 
standard conditions of labor for such workers." 
The law prohibits the employment of women or 
minors under conditions detrimental to health 
or morals, or for wages inadequate to meet the 
necessary cost of living. A commission of three 
is established to determine what conditions are 
inimical to health and morals, what are rea- 
sonable forms and standard conditions of em- 
ployment and wages for women and minors. 
This commission, composed of a representative 
of employers, employes, and the public, has full 
power to make investigations and subpena wit- 
nesses. If investigation shows that a substan- 
tial number of women are employed under detri- 
mental conditions, the commission must call a 
conference composed of not more than three rep- 
resentatives of employers in the occupation, an 

ual number of employes, and an equal number 
of disinterested persons. This conference makes 
a report of findings and recommendations cover- 
ing hours, conditions, and wages. It may rec- 
ommend rates for piece work, a minimum wage 
for apprentices and learners, and the period of 
apprenticeship. If this report is not approved 
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by the commission, it is recommitted to the same 
or another conference. When approved, the com- 
mission issues orders based thereon, which be- 
come effective after sixty days. Violation by 
an employer is then punishable by fine, or im- 
prisonment, or both. Exceptions to the general 
minimum-wage order are permitted for a per- 
son physically defective or aged. This law rep- 
resents an advance over preceding American 
legislation in that, unlike the Massachusetts 
law, it is not enforceable by public opinion, but 
by executive and judicial authority. 

MINNESOTA. The Minnesota law provided for 
a commission to be composed of the commis- 
sioner of labor, an empura of women, and a 
woman, who is to be the salaried executive off- 
cer of the commission. A living wage is defined 
as sufficient to maintain the worker in health 
and supply the necessary comforts and condi- 
tions of a reasonable standard of living. The 
commissioners were authorized to investigate 
occupations employing women and minors. Ex- 
act registers are required of employers. When- 
ever the commission is satisfied that one-sixth 
of the women or minors in an occupation receive 
less than living wages, it may establish a legal 
minimum for that occupation. Such a wage 
may be made to apply to the whole or a part of 
the State. By special license physically defec- 
tive women may secure employment at special 
rates, but not more than one-tenth of the work- 
ers in any establishment may be of this class. 
Discrimination against veer e ia testifying in 
publie hearing is prohibited. By legal suit any 
employe may recover the difference between the 
legal minimum wage and wages actually re- 
ceived. An advisory board is authorized in 
every occupation; they will be composed of three 
to ten persons representing employers, employes, 
and the public. At least one-fifth of the mem- 
bers of such boards must be women, and at least 
one representative of the public must be a 
woman. 

CONSTITUTIONALITY. The first test of the con- 
stitutionality of a minimum-wage law took 
place in Oregon. The last legislature created 
the industrial welfare commission with liberal 
po The commission issued an order in 

ptember prescribing conditions of employment 
of women, whereby hours were limited to 9 per 
day and 54 per week, and the minimum wage 
of experienced adult workers was put at $8.64 
per week. A box manufacturer attacked the 
wage provision of the act on the grounds that 
it deprived him of property without due process 
of law; that it deprived him of the right of ju- 
dicial review of the reasonableness of the order; 
and that it delegated legislative powers to a 
commission. The Circuit Court of Multnomah 
County declared laws fixing the maximum hours 
for women and those fixing, or providing au- 
thority for fixing, minimum wages to be com- 
plementary. The former being within the police 
powers, the latter must be also. But that sec- 
tion of the law abolishing the right of judicial 
review the court held invalid. The case was 
taken to the Supreme Court. 

MINING. See section so entitled under vari- 
ous countries. 

MINING INDUSTRY. See MINERAL Pro- 
DUCTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 

MINNESOTA.  PoruLATIoN. The ula- 
tion of the State in 1910 was 2,075,708. Ac- 
cording to the estimates of the Bureau of the 
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Census, made in 1913, the population in that 
year was 2,181,077. 

AGRICULTURE. The area, production, and value 
of the principal crops in 1912-13 are shown in 
the following table. The figures are from the 
United States Department of Agriculture, and 
those for 1913 are estimates only. 


Acreage Prod. Bu. Value 

Corn 1918 2,400,000 96,000,000 350.880, 000 

1912 2,266,000 78,177,000 28,925,000 
Wheat ..... 1913 4,200,000 68,040,000 51.711.000 

1912 4,325,000 67,038,000 48, 046, 000 
Oats ....... 1913 2,980,000 112,644,000 36,046,000 

1912 2,948,0 122,932, 31,962, 
Rye 1913 300,000 5,700,000 „Ns. 

1912 262. 6,026,000 8,013, 
Potatoes.....1913 275,000 80,250,000 15, 730, 

1912 245,000 — 33,075,000 9,261,000 
Hay ....... 1918 1,600,000 22.490.000 16,434,000 

1912 1,661,000 2,541,000 16,262,000 

a Tons. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION. The total value of the 
mineral products of the State in 1912 was $66,- 
672,729, compared with $53,395,381 in 1911. 

Minnesota is the most important State in the 
production of iron ore, and the Minnesota iron 
ranges produce considerably more iron ore than 
is produced in all the rest of the States together. 
There were produced in 1912 34,431,768 long 
tons, and 24,645,105 long tons in 1911. 

The value of clay products exclusive of pot- 
tery in 1912 was $1,641,040, a decrease of $82,- 
438 over 1911. The principal clay product was 
common brick. 

TRANSPORTATION. The total mileage of all 
railways within the State of Minnesota in 1913 
was 9058.49. The total mileage of all the rail- 
roads which are within or pass through the 
State was 64, 277.11 miles. 

FINANCE. The total receipts from all sources 
for the fiscal year ending July 31, 1913, 
amounted to $17,809,401. The disbursements of 
the same period were $18,959,752. At the be- 
ginning af the fiscal year there was a balance in 
the treasury of $2,992,728, and at the end of the 
fiscal year a balance of $1,842,367. The chief 
sources of revenue are railroad taxes, general 
taxes, the twine plant, the State prison, and 
permanent trust funds. The chief expenditures 
are for school apportionment, general school 
aid, the twine plant, and State institutions. The 
State has no bonded debt. 

EpucaTion. The total enrollment in the pub- 
lic schools in 1913 was 448,891. The average 
daily attendance (estimated) was 326,000. 
There were 6098 teachers. The average salary 
of male teachers in high and graded schools was 
$110 per month, and for women $59 per month. 
In semi-graded and rural schools the average 
salary for men was $55 monthly, and for women 
$46. The legislature of 1913 authorized the ap- 
pointment of an education commission of seven 
members to revise and codify school laws, and 
to make a complete study of the education situ- 
ation in the State. This commission is to ren- 
der a report to the legislature in 1914, and rec- 
ommend such changes in the administration, 
supervision, and maintenance of the schools, as 
eeem necessary for efficiency and progressive 
school work. 

CHARITIES AND COoBRECTIONS. The institu- 
tions under the control of the State with their 
populations on July 31, 1913, are as follows: 
The Anoka Asylum, 681; the Hastings Asylum, 
718; Fergis Falls Hospital, 1500; Rochester 
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Hospital, 1187; St. Peter Hospital, 1126. Thess 
are all asylums for the insane, and the total 
number of inmates on the date mentioned above 
was 5219. In the Asylum for the Blind at Fari- 
bault, thete are 86 inmates; in the Asylum for 
the Deaf at Faribault, 257; in the Home for 
the Feeble Minded and Epileptics, 1327; in the 
State School at Owatonna, 263; in the Training 
Schoól for Boys at Red Wing, 153; in the Train- 
ing School for Girls at Sauk Centre, 157; in the 
State Reformatory at St. Cloud, 481; in the 
Penitentiary at Stillwater, 1069; in the State 
"Tuberculosis Sanitarium at Walker, 108; in the 


00 Ynebriate Hospital at Willmar, 24; and in the 


The total 
nwmber of inmates in all institutions of the 
State was 9212. During 1913, four additional 
cottages were opened at the Hastings and Anoka 
asylums, for the chronic insane, giving an in- 
creased capacity for 250 patients. A successful 
department in scientific research is in operation 
at the Institution for Feeble Minded and Epi- 
leptics at Faribault, and valuable contributions 
to the literature of degeneracy and feeble-mind- 
edness have been made. A new State prison at 
Stillwater was practically completed in 1913, 
and about half the convicts were transferred 
from the old prison. The twine industry is now 
carried on at the new prison. The product of 
this industry in 1913 was 18,000,000 pounds, 
and the profit for the year, $372,364. The man- 
ufacture of farm machinery in the prison has 
been successful. Up to August, 1913, there had 
been manufactured and sold 7000 machines of 
different kinds, and the profit of the State was 
nearly $50,000. The State hospital for the care 
of inebriates and persons addicted to the drug 
habit was in successful operation in 1913. Since 
its opening in December, 1912, 123 patients had 
been committed, of whom 19 have been dis- 
charged and 37 released on parole. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. There was no 
election for State officers during the year, as the 
term of Governor Eberhart and the other State 
officials does not expire until January 1, 1916. 
The next State election will be held on Novem- 
ber 3, 1914. On January 21 the legislature re- 
elected Knute Nelson United States senator. On 
June 2 the United States Supreme Court, in de- 
ciding the Minnesota rate case, unanimously 
upheld the rights of the State, under existing 
laws, to regulate railroad rates within its bor- 
ders. On July 21 the courts restored a two- 
cent passenger rate and commodities law. (For 
& discussion of these matters, see article RAIL- 
WAYS.) The legislature of 1913 passed meas- 
ures reapportioning the congressional and leg- 
islative districts of the State. 

LEGISLATION. The legislature met in 1913 
and enacted an unusual number of important 
measures. Among them were the following: A 
law was passed providing that five-sixths of a 
jury may return a verdict in civil cases after 
twelve hours’ deliberation. A measure was 
educ providing for the abatement of disorderly 

ouses. Among the laws relating to conduct of 
business were those providing for uniform ne- 
gotiable instruments, uniform warehouse re- 
ceipts, and a blue-sky law relating to insurance 
companies only. Measures were enacted provid- 
ing for county tuberculosis sanitoria. The 
State labor department was reorganized to in- 
clude a bureau of women and children, with a 
woman superintendent. A workmen's compen- 
sation act was passed, and a minimum wage 
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commission to regulate the wages of women and 
minors was passed. Another measure limited 
the maximum for employment of women in cer- 
tain occupations to 10 hours per day and 58 
hours per week, and in other occupations to 9 
hours a day and 54 hours a week. A measure 
was enacted providing for presidential prefer- 
ence primaries, and the non-partisan primary 
was extended to members of the legislature. The 

wers of the juvenile courts were extended. A 
foan shark law aninag the rate of interest to 
1 per cent. a month on loans of $200 or less was 
passed. A distance tariff law was enacted, and 
an act providing for good roads. Measures were 

assed providing for mothers’ pensions in the 

tate. Provision was made for a constitutional 
amendment to be submitted to the people pro- 
viding for the increase of Supreme Court jus- 
tices from five to seven, and providing further 
that no statute shall be declared unconstitu- 
tional unless five members concur. Provision 
was also made for another constitutional amend- 
ment providing for the initiative and referen- 
dum, and the recall of public officials. See also 
LiQUOB REGULATION. 

STATE GOVERNMENT. Governor, Adolph O. 
Eberhart; Lieutenant-Governor, J. A. Burn- 
quist; Secretary of State, Julius A. Schmahl; 
Auditor, S. G. Iverson; Treasurer, Walter J. 
Smith; Attorney-General, L. A. Smith; Adju- 
tant-General, Fred B. Wood; Superintendent of 
Education, C. G. Schultz; Commissioner of In- 
surance, J. A. Preus; Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, J. F. Maxfield—all Republicans. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Calvin L. Brown; Associate Justices, Andrew 
Holt, G. L. Brunn, P. E. Brown, Oscar Hallam 
—all non-partisan; Clerk, L. A. Caswell, Re- 
publican. 

STATE LEGISLATURE, 1913. Republicans: Sen- 
ate, 42; House, 90; joint ballot, 132. Demo- 
crats: Senate, 20; House 26; joint ballot, 46. 
Republican majority: Senate 22; House, 64; 
joint. ballot, 86. 

The names of senators and representatives to 
Congress will be found in the article UNITED 
STATES, section Congress. 

MINNESOTA, University OF. A State in- 
stitution for higher learning, founded at Min- 
neapolis in 1869. The enrollment in all depart- 
ments in 1912-13 was 4008. The faculty num- 
bered 450. During 1913 a medical school was 
reorganized and a number of strong men were 
added to the general university staff. There 
were no noteworthy. benefactions received dur- 
ing the year. The productive funds in 1912-13 
amounted to $1,506,136, the total income to 
about $2,355,302, of which $1,643,752 was for 
the support of the university and $711,610 for 
the increase of plant. The library contains 
about 175,000 volumes. The president is George 
E. Vincent, LL. D. 

MISSISSIPPI. PoPULATION. The population 
of the State in 1910 was 1,797,114. According 
to the estimates of the Bureau of the Census, 
made in 1913, the population in that year was 
1,870,987. 

AGRICULTURE. The area, production, and 
value of the principal crops in 1912-1913 are 
shown in the following table. The figures are 
from the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and those of 1913 are estimates only. 
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Acreage Prod. Bu. alue 
Wheat ......1918 1,000 14,000 13,000 
1912 8,0 96,000 93,000 
Oats ........1918 140,000 2,800,000 1,764,000 
19 113,000 ,966,000 1,180,000 
Rice ........ 1913 1,500,00 42,000 29,000 
1912 2,200,000 11,000 69,000 
Potatoes ....1918 12,000 960,000 960,000 
1912 10,000 890,000 801,000 
Hay ........ 1913 220,000 qa 293,000 8,956,000 
1912 201,000 297,00 3,712,000 
Cotton ...... 1913 2,963,000 061,195,000 72,048,000 
12 2.889.000 1,046,000 61,637,000 


a Tons. b Bales, 


MINERAL  PRoDUCTION. The utilization of 
some of its clay resources and the digging of 
sand and gravel, with the sale of some com- 
mercial mineral waters, constitutes the State’s 
only title to consideration as a mining State. 
A small quantity of iron ore is produced, and 
some sand-lime brick is made, but both of these 
are unimportant. The total value of the min- 
eral output in 1912 was $1,242,528, compared 
with $1,052,848 in 1911. 

FINANCE. The total receipts from all sources 
for the fiscal year 1913 amounted to 94.501, 447, 
and the disbursements to $4,420,591. There was 
a balance at the beginning of the fiscal year of 
$250,999, and at the end of $325,855. The chief 
Sources of revenue are State taxes, and the chief 
expenditures are for education and State insti- 
tutions. The bonded debt of the State at the 
23 of the fiscal year 1913 amounted to $3,923,- 

52. 

PoLrrics AND GOVERNMENT. The legislature 
did not meet in 1913, as the sessions are bien- 
nial, and the last was held in 1912. There was 
no election for State officers during the year, as 
the terms of Governor Brewer and the other 
State officials do not expire until January 18, 
1916. The next State election will be held on 
November 3, 1914. The State suffered severely 
from floods in the spring and early summer 
months of the year. (See FLoops.) 

STATE GOVERNMENT. Governor, Earl Brewer; 
Lieutenant-Governor, Theo. G. Bilbo; Secretary 
of State, J. W. Power; Treasurer, P. S. Stovall; 
Auditor, D. L. Thompson; Superintendent of 
Education, J. N. Powers; Attorney-General, 
Ross A. Collins; Adjutant-General, Arthur 
Fridge; Land Commissioner, J. H. Brown; 
Commissioner of Agriculture, H. E. Blakeslee; 
Commissioner of Insurance, T. M. Henry—all 
Democrats. 

Jupicrary. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
S. Smith; Associate Justices, S. C. Cook and 
R. F. Reed; Clerk, George C. Myers—all Demo- 
crats. 

STATE LEGISLATUBE. The State legislature is 
wholly Democratic. 

The names of senators and representatives to 
Congress will be found in the article UNITED 
STATES, section Congress. 

MISSOURI. Popuration. The population 
of the State in 1910 was 3,293,325. According 
to the estimates of the Bureau of the Census, 
made in 1913, the population in that year was 
3,353,083. 

AGRICULTURE. The area, production, and 
value of the principal crops in 1912-1913 are 
shown in the following table. The figures are 
from the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and those of 1913 are estimates only. 


Acreage od. Bu. alue Acreage’ Prod. Bu. Value 
Corn 1913 3,150,000 63,000,000 $48,510,000 Corn ....... 1913 7,376,000 129,060,000 $95,506,000 
1912 $3,106,000 66,840,000 40,356,000 1912 7,622,000 243,904,000 112,196,000 
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Boys, Boonville, 518; Colony for Feeble Minded 


cre Prod. Bu. Value 
Wheat . 1918 2,316,000 39,586,000 $38,252,000 
1912 1,900,000 23,750,000 21,376,000 

Oats ....... 1918 1,250,000 26,500,000 11.925, 00 
1913 1,126,000 37, 125,000 994,000 
Rye ........ 1913 16,000 240,000 180,000 
912 15,0 22,000 178,000 
Potatoes . 1913 85, 000 8,230,000 $,004,000 
91 96, 7,980,000 5,506,000 
Hay ....... 1913 $3,000,000 41,800,000 26,100,000 
1912 3, 187, 000 143.000 40, 601. 000 

Tobacco 191 5,1 53, 315. 000 421.0 
19 „000 6. 000, 000 720,000 

b Pounds. 


a Tons. 


MINERAL PBRoDpUCTION. The total value of the 
mineral products of the State in 1912 was $58,- 
332,550, compared with $51,932,906 in 1911. 
The State produces a small amount of iron ore. 
This, in 1912, amounted to 43,480 long tons, 
eompared with 65,325 long tons in 1911. Some 
copper is produced in the State. In 1912 this 
amounted to 440,725 pounds, compared with 
640,411 pounds in 1911. The output is mainly 
recovered as a by-product in the dressing of 
lead ores. 

The total coal production in 1912 was 4,339,- 
856 short tons, valued at $7,633,864. This was 
the highest production in the coal-mining his- 
tory of the State, and surpassed the production 
of 1911 by 503,749 tons. There were employed 
9704 men in the coal mines of the State during 
1912, compared with 10,259 in 1911. The av- 
erage time per man in 1912 was 206 days, com- 
pared with 182 days in 1911. In 1912 there 
were 20 men killed in the coal mines of the 
State, compared with 8 in 1911. Of the 20 fa- 
talities, 16 occurred underground, 1 in the shaft 
and 3 on the surface. Missouri is one of the 
most important clay-working States of the coun- 
try, and is the leading Southern State in this 
respect. The total value of the clay products in 
1919 was $6,412,861, an increase of $138,508 


over 1911. Fire brick is the product of chief 
value. 
EDUCATION. The total school population of 


the State in 1913 was 954,099. The total en- 
rollment was 690,484, and the average daily at- 
tendance, 494,309. The male teachers numbered 
4706, and the female teachers 14,148. The av- 
erage ánnual salary of male teachers was 
$497.60, and of female teachers, $485.44. 

FINANCE. The reports of the treasury are for 
the biennial period 1911-12. "There was a bal- 
ance in the State treasury on January 1, ,1911, 
of $1,829,491. The total receipts from all 
sources during the two-year period was $9,998, 
292, and the disbursements were $6,518,122, 
leaving the balance in the treasury on January 
1, 1913, of $537,829. The State debt on January 
1, 1913, amounted to $4,398,839. The chief re- 
ceipts are from taxation, and the chief expendi- 
tures are for State institutions, State officers, 
and education. 

TRANSPORTATION. The total miles of steam 
railroad in the State in 1913 was 8147. "There 
were 847 miles of electric railroad. There was 

ractically no construction of new mileage dur- 
ing the year. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The institu- 
tions under control of the State, with their pop- 
ulations in 1913, are as follows: Hospital No. 
], Fulton, 1038; Hospital No. 2, St. Joseph, 
1509; Hospital No. 3, Nevada, 1249; Hospital 
No. 4, Farmington, 586; Industrial Home for 
Girls, Chillicothe, 220; Training School for 


0 the Blind, St. Louis, 


and Epileptic, Marshall, 471; Missouri School 
for the Deaf, Fulton, 280; Missouri School for 
108; Federal Soldiers’ 
Home, St. James, 295; Confederate Soldiers’ 
Home, Higginsville, 306; State  Sanitorium, 
Mount Vernon, 78; State Penitentiary, Jeffer- 
son City, 2484. These institutions are under 
the administration of the State board of chari- 


00 ties and corrections, which has wide powers. 


This board meets quarterly for the purpose of 
discussing the work and for the discussion of 
the social welfare question. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. There was no 
election for State officers during the year, 
as the terms of Governor Major and the 
other State officials do not expire until Jan- 
uary, 1917. The next State election will be 
held on November 7, 1916. Governor Major 
was inaugurated on January 14. Both houses 
of the legislature adopted the amendment 
providing for the direct election of senators. 
As a result of stringent legislation passed 
to regulate them, many fire insurance com- 
anies withdrew from the State in 1913. (See 

INSURANCE.) The election laws of the 
State were greatly changed by the legislature 
of 1913. The most important of these is a 
so-called non-fusion provision and the “ blan- 
ket ballot" instead of the “ribbon blanket." 
The date for holding State conventions was 
changed from the second Tuesday in September 
to the fourth Tuesday in August, and the con- . 
ventions may be at any point in the State se- 
lected by the State committee of each party. 
On July 8 Governor Major issued a proclama- 
tion asking for volunteers to give aid in im- 
proving the highways. As a result of this call, 
many of the citizens of this State, including the 
governor himself, did manual labor on the roads 
for several days. On August 23 the governor re- 
leased 22 convicts to work on the roads, and 
several days later released more convicts for the 
same purpose. Suits brought by the State 
against certain railroads for overcharges were 
decided in favor of the State on December 20. 
(See RAILROADS.) On December 26 the San 
Francisco Railroad was sued for recovery of ex- 
cess rates. 

LEGISLATION. The legislature met in 1913 
and passed many important measures. Among 
them may be noted the following: A blue-sky 
law patterned after the Kansas statute was 
enacted. The mothers’ pension law, already in 
force, was extended. A measure was passed 
prohibiting any railroad, street railway, termi- 
nal, transfer, or electric railway corporation 
from operating any intra-State business unless 
incorporated under the laws of Missouri. A 
white slave act patterned after the Mann act 
was passed. The legislature enacted a number 
of laws relating to safety and the hours of labor 
of employes in various occupations. A public 
service commission with broad powers over all 
public utility corporations and persons was 
created. Provision was made for a non-partisan 
convention for the nomination of Circuit Court 
judges, delegates to which are selected at general 
primary elections. The primary election sys- 
tem was extended to include the nomination of 
all elective city officers in cities having more 
than 400,000 inhabitants. A “county unit law,” 
which is regarded as practically assuring 
prohibition of the State outside of the large 
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cities, was passed. A stringent loan-shark law 
was enacted. A drastic statute on the subject 
of pools, trusts, conspiracies, and - discrimina- 
tions was passed. One provision of this is that 
in any proceeding against an insurance com- 
pany, it will be prima facie evidence that the 
company is a member of a conspiracy if it be 
shown that it or any agent in writing insur- 
ance has used any rate or made use of any sched- 
ule of rates prepared or furnished by any person 
or concern acting in behalf of any insurance 
company or association in the making and pub- 
lishing of insurance rates. This act is said to 
have caused more than 150 life insurance com- 
panies to suspend writing insurance in Kansas 
City. A provision was made for constitutional 
amendments allowing pensions to the deserving 
blind, to be submitted to the people. 

STATE GOVERNMENT. Governor, Elliott W. 
Major; Lieutenant-Governor, W. R. Painter; 
Secretary of State, Cornelius Roach; Auditor, 
John P. Gordon; Treasurer, E. P. Deal; Attor- 
ney-General, John T. Barker; Superintendent of 
Education, Wm. P. Evans—all Democrats ex- 
cept Evans. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Henry Lamm, Republican; Associate Justices, 
Walter W. Graves, Democrat; A. M. Woodson, 
Democrat; H. W. Bond, Democrat; C. B. Faris, 
Democrat; R. F. Walker, Democrat; John C. 
Brown, Republican; Clerk, J. D. Allen, Demo- 
crat. 

STATE LEGISLATURE, 1913. Democrats: Sen- 
ate, 25; House, 113; joint ballot, 138. Repub- 
licans: Senate, 9; House, 28; joint ballot, 37. 
Progressives: House, 1; joint ballot, 1. Demo- 
cratic majority: Senate, 16; House, 84; joint 
ballot, 100. 

The names of senators and representatives to 
Congress will be found in the article UNITED 
STATES, section Congress. 

MISSOURI, University or. A State uni- 
versity of higher education at Columbia, Mo., 
founded in 1839. The students enrolled in all 
departments in 1913-14 were 3349. The 
faculty numbered 245. There were no noteworthy 
changes in the faculty during the year, and no 
notable benefactions were received. The produc- 
tive funds amount to $1,280,000, and the income 
to approximately $1,000,000. The library con- 
tains 155,000 volumes. The president is Albert 
R. Hill, LL.D. 

MOALE, Epwarp. Brigadier-general of the 
United States army, died September 27, 1913. 
He was born in Maryland in 1840. In 1861 
he was appointed first lieutenant of the 19th 
Infantry and was promoted to be captain in 
1864. In the following year he became lieu- 
tenant-colonel and assistant adjutant general 
of volunteers. He took part in the battle 
of Spottsylvania and in the campaign be- 
fore Richmond, receiving brevets of major, 
lieutenant-colonel, and colonel for gallantry in 
the field. After serving in various regiments, 
following the Civil War he was appointed major 
of the Ist Infantry in 1887, lieutenant of the 
3d Infantry 1891, and colonel of the 15th infan- 
try in 1897. In 1902 he was retired at his own 
request after forty years’ service. He was 
advanced to the rank of brigadier-general, re- 
tired, by the act of April 23, 1904. 

MOMBERT, Jacos IsrpoR An American 
Protestant Episcopal clergyman and author, died 
October 7, 1913. He was born at Cassel, Ger- 
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many, in 1829, and received an academic educa- 
tion in Germany and England. After studying 
theology in the United States, he was ordained 
priest in the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
1857. From 1857-1859 he was assistant to 
Trinity Church in Quebec, Canada; from 1859- 
1870 rector of St. James Church at Lancaster, 
Pa.; from 1870-1876 rector at St. John’s parish, 
Dresden, Gérmany; and from 1877-1882 of Christ 
Church at Jersey City, N. J. In the last named 
year he gave up pastoral work and devoted him- 
self entirely to literature. He was the author 
of Authentic History of Lancaster County, Pa.; 
Faith Victorious (1882); Great Lives (1886); 
Charles the Great (1888); Handbook of English 
Versions of the Bible (1890, 1907); Short His- 
tory of the Crusades (1894); and Raphael's 
Sistine Madonna (1895). He received the degree 
1 a from the University of Pennsylvania in 

MONACO. A constitutional European mon- 
archy, occupying 1.5 sq. kilometers; population, 
19,121. The city of Monaco has 2410 inhabitants, 
La Condamine 6218, Monte Carlo 3794. No creed 
but Roman Catholicism is tolerated. There is 
no cultivation. The revenue is chiefly derived 
from the gaming concession at Monte Carlo. The 
constitution dates from January 5, 1911. The 
reigning prince (house of Goyon-de-Matignon- 
Grimaldi) is Albert, born 1848, came to the 
throne 1889. He married in 1869 Lady Ma 
Douglas-Hamilton (mother of the heir-apparent, 
Louis, born 1870). This marriage being dis- 
solved in 1880 he married Alice, dowager 
duchess of Richlieu (née Heine); this union 
was also dissolved (1902). 

MONEY TRUST. See Trusts. 

MONGOLIA. See CHINA. 

MONOPLANES. See AERONAUTICS. 

MONROE DOCTRINE, New. See MeExICO, 
History. 

MONTANA.  PoPULATION. The population 
of the State in 1910 was 376,053. According to 
the estimates of the Bureau of the Census, made 
1 the population in that year was 419, 

AGRICULTURE. The area, production, and 
value of the principal crops in 1912-1913 are 
shown in the following table. The figures are 
from the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and those of 1913 are estimates only. 


creage od. Bu. alue 
Corn ewe 1913 28,000 882,000 $ 679,000 
1912 24,000 612,000 428,000 
What 1913 870,000 20,678,000 13,644,000 
1912 803,000 19,346,000 12,881,000 
Oats ... 1918 600,000 21,750,000 6,960,000 
1912 476,000 22,848,000 7,997,000 
Rye 2s 1913 10,00 210,000 116,000 
1912 10,00 235,000 141,0 
Potatoes ...... 1913 36.000 5,040,000 3, 377,000 
1912 7,000 ,105,000 2,442,000 
HAY: eve sees 1913 660,000 41. 188,000 11,405,000 
1912 0,000 1,216,000 10,093,000 
a Tons. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION. The total value of the 
gold, silver, copper, lead, and zine produced by 
the deep and placer mines in the State in 1913 
was estimated by the United States Geological 
Survey as somewhat over $59,000,000, a decrease 
of about 8 per cent. from the production of 
1912. There was a large decrease in the copper 
yield, and consequently in the gold. The gold 
decreased nearly 12 per cent., the figures being 
$3,194,000 in 1913 as against $3,625,225 in 1912, 
An increase of nearly 4 per cent. was made in 
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MORAVIAN CHURCH. See MoRAVIANS. 

MORAVIANS, also called UNrrep BRETH- 
REN (Unitas Fratrium) and the MoRAvIAN 
CHURCH. The denomination maintains missions 
in Africa, Alaska, Asia, Australia, Labrador, 
Nicaragua, South America, West Indies, and 
Bohemia. The educational institutions which 
have high reputation for efficiency include the 
Moravian College and Theological Seminary, the 
Moravian Parochial School for Boys and Girls, 
and the Moravian Seminary for Girls at Beth- 
lehem, Pa., Linden Hall Seminary for Girls at 
Lititz, Nazareth Hall for Boys at Nazareth, Pa., 
and an academy for girls at Salem, N. C. The 
denomination had in 1913 19,463 communicants, 
122 churches, and 142 ministers. There is a 
smaller body called the United Bohemian and 
Moravian Church, which in 1913 had 1000 com- 
municants, 31 churches, and 4 ministers. The 
Moravians are strongest in Pennsylvania. See 
also RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS AND MOVE- 
MENTS, 

MORET Y PRENDERGAST, Siors MOND. 
A Spanish public official, died January 28, 1913. 
He was born in Cadiz in 1838 of a family of 
good position, and he received as excellent an 
education as could be obtained at that time in 
Spain. Almost immediately after taking his 
university degree he was appointed professor of 
political economy and financial institutions. His 
chief interests, however, were in journalism and 
politics, and he soon rose to distinction in both 
of these branches of effort. 'The most important 
part of his first parliamentary career began 
after the restoration of Alfonso XII., although 
he had previously held office as minister of the 
interior and of finance in 1870-71 and had been 
for a short interval ambassador in London. On 
the abdication of Amadeo in 1873 Moret was 
one of those who voted for a republic. In 1879 
when he reéntered the Cortes he assisted in the 
organization of the Democratic dynastic party. 
After the death of Alfonso XII. and during the 
regency of Maria Cristina he was the constant 
colleague of Sefior Sagasta, as minister for for- 
eign affairs in 1885, as chief of the home of- 
fice until 1888, and again as minister for for- 
eign affairs in 1893 and 1894. He also served 
as minister of public works and minister for 
ihe colonies. e occupied the latter position 
in 1898, at the outbreak of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. He foresaw the disasters which en- 
sued but could do nothing to prevent them. 
After the death of Sagasta and the arrival of 
Alfonso XIII, at majority, he became the nom- 
inal leader of the Liberal party and was prime 
minister in 1905 and 1906. His inability to 
contro] his party drove him to resign in the 
latter year. In October, 1909, the Conservative 
government of Sefior Maura was compelled to 
resign, although it possessed a strong majority 
in the cabinet. A new government was rapidly 
constituted under Moret, but its weakness led 
to its downfall in February, 1910. Moret had 
& reputation among his countrymen for his 
restless activities and encyclopedic knowledge. 
He was, however, not a successful party leader, 
due largely to his tendency to speak hastily 
and utter truths which were damaging. 

MORGAN, Jouw Prerpont. An American 
financier, philanthropist, and art collector, 
died April 1, 1913. e was born in Hartford, 
Conn, April 17, 1837. His father, Junius 
Spencer Morgan, was a successful banker. His 
mother was a daughter of the Reverend John 
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Pierpont. John Pierpont Morgen received his 
early education in the East High School in Bos- 
ton. Before he had finished the course, how- 
ever, on the establishment of a branch of his 
father's banking house in London, the family 
moved abroad, and his education was completed 
at the University of Goettingen, from which he 
graduated in 1857. The two years following 
were spent in the London banking house of his 
father. He then settled in New York, where he 
entered the employ of Duncan, Sherman, and 
Company. In 1861 he helped to organize, and 
became a member of the firm of Dabney, Mor- 
gan, and Company. With this firm he remained 
until 1869, and there, without attracting the 
attention of financiers by any display of bril- 
liancy, he laid the foundation of his successful 
career. He first appeared in the public eye in 
1869, as the victorious opponent of J. Gould 
and James Fisk, then at the zenith of their 
power, in their designs upon the Albany and 
usquehanna road, which was then in bad 
financial condition. Shortly after this, Mr. 
Morgan was taken into partnership by the 
Drexels in Philadelphia, and he was placed in 
charge of the New York house of the reor- 
ganized firm under the name of Drexel, Mor- 
gan, and Company. This firm name continued 
until 1895, when it was reorganized as J. P. 
Morgan and Company, and the Philadelphia 
business was left to the Drexels alone. 

In his early years with the Drexel, Morgan 
Company, Mr. Morgan gradually extended the 
foreign exchange department, which was then 
considered by most New York bankers as a 
greatly inferior branch of banking. This 
work laid the foundation for Mr. Morgan’s ac- 
tivity in international financing, in which 
field his first important venture was the suc- 
cessful underwriting of an issue of 300,000 
shares of New York Central stock, to be sold in 
England. The transaction was so successful 
that it showed a gross profit of $3,000,000 to 
bankers. It also fad the result of establish- 
ing Mr. Morgan as a fiscal agent for the Van- 
derbilt lines, and as private banker for most 
of the Vanderbilt family up to the time of his 


death. It gave him also prestige, and at- 
tracted foreign capital to great enterprises in 
the United States. 


Through his connection with the Vanderbilt 
railway interests Mr. Morgan gradually rose 
to & position of dominance in American rail- 
way finance. The period 1880-90 was one of 
destructive railway competition and great 
financial instability. In 1885, through the ef- 
forts of Mr. Morgan the New York Central se- 
cured control of the West Shore, its most 
formidable competitor, with great resulting 
pou to the stockholders of both companies. 

y similar means other railway consolidations 
were effected, and the support of Mr. Morgan 
greatly strengthened the tendency toward a 
ments limiting railway competition throughout 
the country. Still more notable was his work 
in effecting reorganization of roads that had 
become hopelessly involved, financially. Among 
these reorganizations the more important 
were the Reading (1886); the Chesapeake and 
Ohio (1888); the Southern (1894); the Erie 
(1895); the Northern Pacific (1896). The 
most dramatic episode in Mr. Morgan’s career 
as railroad financier was his fight, in associa- 
tion with J. J. Hill, with E. H. Harriman for 
the control of the Northern Pacific. Mr. Hill 
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JOHN PIERPONT MORGAN 
Died March 31, 1913 
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‘controlled the Great Northern, and ib was ad- 
vantageous to him as well as to Mr. Morgan 
that the two companies should have an under- 
standing. They succeeded in obtaining posses- 
sion of the Burlington road, which was de- 
signed to serve as a feeder for their lines. Mr. 
Morgan at this time went to Europe, and while 
there received a cablegram announcing that the 
Harriman interests had acquired control of the 
Northern Pacific and Union Pacific systems. 
Mr. Morgan at once ordered his partners to buy 
150,000 shares of Northern Pacific. This re- 
sulted in the famous ponie of May, 1901. The 
urchases under Mr. Morgan’s orders began on 
ay 6 of that year. The price of Northern 
Pacific rose from $110 to $1000 per share. The 
anic resulted in the failure of many large 
usiness houses which were “short” on 
Northern Pacific stock. As a result of these 
transactions, the Harriman interests had a ma- 
jority of the preferred stock and a majority 
of all the stock, common and preferred, to- 
ther. Nevertheless the Morgan-Hill P aei 
ad a majority of the common stock and was 
in control of the road with a right to retire the 
preferred stock. This stock was retired, but 
at the same time the factions came to an 
ent for & joint control of the roads. The 
next step in the settlement of this warfare was 
the organization of the Northern Securities 
Company, & holding company which took over 
the hir a Great Northern, and Northern 
Pacific railways. The government took action 
against this combination as being against the 
Sherman law, and it was dissolved. This re- 
sulted in litigation for the possession of the 
stocks which was financially decided in favor 
of the Morgan-Hill party, which thus came 
into control of the three great roads in the 
system. While railway finance remained until 
the end of his life one of Mr. Morgan’s chief 
interests, industrial finance absorbed much of 
his attention after the opening of the present 
century. His most important venture in this 
field was the organization in 1901 of the United 
States Steel Corporation, the successful launch- 
ing of which had much to do with the great 
consolidation movement of the five years fol- 
lowing. After the panic of 1907, Mr. Morgan’s 
firm greatly extended its power through secur- 
ing control of other banks, or at least agree- 
ments for harmonious action, thus creating 
the so-called money trust. 

In his work as financial leader Mr. Mor- 

n performed public services of the highest 
importance. In 1893, when the United States 
Treasury was seriously embarrassed by the de- 
mands upon it for gold, Mr. Morgan formed a 
syndicate to supply $65,117,500 in purchase of 
$62,317,500 of 33-year bonds. In 1894 and 
1902, through organization of control over for- 
eign exchange, the Morgan firm checked the 
development of panic, and in 1907 Mr. Morgan 
assumed the leadership of the American bank- 
ing world in its struggle to ward off a universal 
crash. 

Mr. Morgan bore the reputation of the lead- 
ing art collector of his generation. At the 
time of his death, the value of his collection 
was estimated at over $50,000,000. Through 
loans to public museums a great part of the 
Morgan art collections have been put to the 
service of the public. Mr. Morgan was also 
distinguished for his munificence in contribut- 
ing to public and semi-public institutions. His 
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largest gifts were to the New York Lying-in 
Hospital, the New York Trade Schools, and 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 

MOROCCO. The largest of the Barbary 
states; an African sultanate under French pro- 
tection by virtue of the treaty of March 30, 
1912 (ratified without reservation by Ger- 
many in 1913), except for the area conceded 
to Spain, and Tangier, which is to be interna- 
tionalized. The Spanish concessions cover an 
area of 21,800 square kilometers carrying a 
population of about 404,000; Tangier, 600 
square kilometers, 60,000 inhabitants. The 
French protectorate has an area of 416,800 
Eri kilometers and an estimated population 
of 3,000,000. Jews number about 150,000; 
Europeans (1910), 19,243. There are three 
capitala—Fez, with 102,125 inhabitants; 
Morocco (Marakesh), 87,120, and Mequinez. 
Mogador, an important port, has 22,000 in- 
habitants, Casablanca (Spanish) 42,000, Te- 
tuan (Spanish) 43,000, Rabat 60,200, Tangier 
46,270. Berbers, Tuaregs, Bedouin, and Mued 
Arabs are among the chief elements of the 
population; roving bands wage war among 
themselves and with their European rulers. 

iculture is undeveloped and the abundant 
mineral resources remain unexploited. Carpets 
and slippers are manufactured. The trade was 
rated for 1912 at 152,497,000 francs imports 
and 75,047,000 francs exports (Great Britain 
50,725,000 francs imports and 15,617,000 francs 
exports, France 49,953,000 and 15,540,000, 
Germany 13,209,000 and 17,839,000, Algeria 
18,178,000 and 8,993,000, Spain 5,345,000 and 
8,795,000, Belgium 4,073,000 and 442,000, Aus- 
tria-Hungary 3,958,000 and 116,000, etc.). Chief 
articles of export follow with values in thou- 
sands of francs: Barley, 19,332; vegetables, 
7113; wheat, 6579; eggs, 6125; flax, 5005; hides 
and leather, 4764; almonds, 4127; cattle, 
2327; wool, 1580; corn, 1201; slippers, 1078; 
canary seed, 1224; wax, 872. 

There are no authentic figures for Moroccan 
finance. The customs duties at the seven ports 
amounts to about 12,500,000 francs. The sul- 
tan’s budget is placed at about seven millions. 
The sultan is an absolute spiritual and tem- 

ral despot. He and his subjects belong to the 

alekite sect of the Sunnite Mohammedans. 
The reigning sultan is Mulai Yussuf, pro- 
claimed at Fez August 17, 1912, in place of his 
deposed brother, Mulai Abd-el-Hafid, who had 
succeeded another brother, Mulai Abdul, de- 
posed in 1908. All are sons of Mulai Hassan 
(1873-1894). French resident commissioner- 
general in 1913, General H. Lyautey; Spanish 
high commissioner (at Tetouan), Lieutenant 
General J. Marina. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE FRENCH PROTECTOR- 
ATE. By the treaty of March 30, 1912, France 
was given a protectorate over Morocco with the 
right to occupy any part of Moroccan terri- 
tory, to veto any loan or concession, and 
through diplomatie and consular agents to con- 
trol the relations of natives with foreigners. 
Tangier, the Spanish zone in the north (includ- 
ing Melilla, Jebda, Ceuta, El Arish, and AI- 
cazar), and the Spanish enclave at Ifni (the 
M PES of the Atlantic coast) had 
been excep from the protectorate by the 
Franco-Spanish Treaty of November 27, 1912. 
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Although Spain and France had agreed in a 
general way on the extent of the Spanish zones, 
the boundaries had yet to be delimited, and in 
1913 a mixed commission of delimitation began 
work. The territory occupied by the French 
was divided into nine “regions,” each under a 
military officer, as follows: Region of Rabat, 
Colonel Blandlat; Chaouia, General d’Esperey; 
Mekinez, General Palbiez; Fez, General Gour- 
aud; Doukhala-Abda (Mazagan), Lieutenant- 
Colonel Peltier; Marrakesh, Colonel Mangin; 
Oujda, General Alex Taowrirt, General Girar- 
pd Southern Region,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
opert. 

e civil administration was completed in 
January, 1913, by the creation of a general sec- 
retariat, to have charge of the relations with 
the Maghzen, public instruction, and questions 
affecting the natives. French interests were 
further represented by a director-general of 
finance, and a director-general of public 
works, chosen by the French resident-general 
and appointed by the sultan to assist the 
shereefian ministry. The  resident-general 
(General Lyautey in 1913) was the highest 
representative of the French government in 
Morocco, combining civil and military powers, 
and owing obedience only to the Foreign Of- 
fice at Paris, where a special Moroccan depart- 
ment was created. General Lyautey appeared 
to be on the best of terms with Mulai Yussuf; 
in August the sultan was decorated with the 
grond cross of the Legion of Honor; and on 

ovember 3 the monarch and the officers ex- 
changed complimentary speeches at Rabat, 
General Lyautey expressing the hope that the 
pacification of Morocco might be carried on 
apace with his majesty’s coöperation, and Mulai 
Yussuf rejoicing in the anticipated work of re- 
form and civilization. 

The pacification of the western coastland was 
interrupted in December, 1912, by the treason 
of kaīd Anflous, a native chieftain in the 
vicinity of Mogador. On January 24 General 
Brulard, in command of a punitive expedition 
sent out from Mogador, inflicted a decisive de- 
feat on the kaid and captured the Kasbah of 
Anflous. In this engagement the French lost 
13 killed and 62 wounded. Subsequently the 
ex-kald Guellouli, a fellow-rebel with the kaid 
Anflous, was captured, and most of the Ida-ou- 
Guelloul tribesmen solicited pardon and recog- 
nized Mulai Yussuf. In August there was 
fighting in the region of Taradant (near 
Agadir), and again in December, when the 
French commander at Agadir, warned in ad- 
vance of the hostile intentions of the Kisma 
tribe, sent out a force to surprise the tribes- 
men. The insurrectionary propaganda of the 
pretender El Heiba met with but little success 
in the southern Atlas region, while in the 
north the French were making considerable 
progress. The establishment of a French post 
&t Oued-Zem, south of Rabat, was resented by 
the Tadla tribesmen, who attacked Oued-Zem 
on February 22-23. Colonel Mangin led a col- 
umn against the refractory Tadlas, defeated 
them, and entered their Kasbah on April 7. 
On June 9-10 he defeated the rebellious Moha- 
ou-Sald and captured the Kasbah of the Kribas. 
This second success cost him 45 men killed and 
101 wounded. Meanwhile General Henrys 
quelled a rebellion in the region south of 
Mekinez and occupied Azrou, in the neighbor- 
hood of Beni M’Tir mountain. General Gour- 
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aud, the commandant of Fez region, forced a 
large part of the Beni-Seddem tribe to make 
eace. 

F THE SPANISH ZONE. The Spanish army of 
occupation encountered determined resistance 
in northern Morocco. Although General Alfau, 
who entered Tetuan in February, inflicted a 
severe defeat on a body of Moors near Ceuta on 
July 11, they continued to hem in the Spaniards 
at Tetuan and made it dangerous, if not im- 
possible, to go from Tetuan to Ceuta. No com- 
munication at all was possible between Tetuan 
and El Arish (Laraiche). In August the 
Spanish forces won several minor victories, 
and in September the situation around Tetuan 
was reported much improved. In October 
General Silvestre captured a Moorish stronghold 
at Zarkuntz. Fighting also occurred on the 
Anjera coast, which was bombarded by Spanish 
ships on June 18, and at Alhucemas, where the 
crew of a wrecked gunboat were set upon and 
killed by Moors. The expense and seeming 
futility of the Spanish operations in Morocco 
caused extreme dissatisfaction in Spain. The 
new Spanish cabinet issued the following state- 
ment in December: “Our designs (in Morocco) 
are pacific, our policy is a policy of concilia- 
tion and of intimate relations with the na- 
tives. . Meantime it is necessary for us 
to maintain the positions which we have oc- 
cupied thanks to the efforts and heroism of 
our army, and the ability of our officers; and 
the positions whose occupation mgy be indis- 
pensable if we would assure our position and 
convince the rebels that Spain has the might 
to protect its rights and its interests." 

MORPHINE. See COCAINE AND MORPHINE 
HABIT. 

MORROW, PRINCE ALBERT. An American 
dermatologist, died March 17, 1913. He was 
born in Mount Vernon, Christian County, Ky., 
in 1843, and graduated from Princeton Col- 
lege, Kentucky, in 1864. He studied medicine 
at the University Medical College of New York, 
graduating in 1874. From 1884-1904 he was 
attending surgeon at the City Hospital, New 
York City. After holding important positions 
in other hospitals, he became in 1890 attend- 
ing physician in the skin department of New 
York Hospital. Here he remained until 1904. 
He was also consulting dermatologist in other 
New York hospitals. For over twenty years 
he made a particu ar study of leprosy. In 1888 
he spent the winter in the Sandwich Islands 
and visited the leper colony at Molokai. He 
was one of the first physicians of note to ad- 
vance the theory that the nostrils are the port 
of entry for leprosy. He was a prolific writer 
of medical literature, and from its organiza- 
tion in 1905 was president of the American 
Society for Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis. 
He was also the author of Drug Eruptions 
(1887); Leprosy (1899); Social Diseases and 
Marriage (1904). 

MORTALITY RATES. See VrTAL STATIS- 


TICS. 
MOTHS. See ENTOMOLOGY. 
MOTOR-BOATING. See YACHTING AND 

MOTOR-BOATING., 

MOTOR FIRE APPARATUS. See FIRE 

PROTECTION. 


MOTORS. See AERONAUTICS. 

MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE. An insti- 
tution for higher education of women, founded 
at South Hadley, Mass., in 1837. The students. 
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enrolled in all departments of the college in 
the autumn of 1913 were 772. The faculty 
numbered 89, and the administrative staff 43. 
There were no noteworthy changes in the 
faculty during the year. There were received 
for scholarships $28,010. The productive funds 
of the college in 1912-13 amounted to 81, 386, 
119, and the income to $55,677. There were 
50,000 volumes in the library. The president 
is Mary E. Woolley, M.A. 

MOVING PICTURES. The popularity of 
the moving picture as a form of entertainment 
constantly widened with the development of 
the art, and by the year 1913 had become 
so comprehensive as to include not only a 
means of publie entertainment, but one of 
demonstration and instruction as well. Mov- 
ing pictures were used to a very great extent 
for instructing employes of railroads, factories, 
and machine shops as a part of the “Safety 
First" movement to which so much attention 
in the industrial world was being directed. To 
illustrate the safest method of operating a cer- 
tain machine, for example, or the safest method 
to adopt when moving heavy machinery from 
one portion of & shop to another, are instances 
in which this system had been of great value. 
In many schools and colleges also, moving- 
picture apparatus was finding a constantly 
widening use for the instruction of students in 
the elementary branches of science. 

In New York City the Educational Alliance 
had arranged to give moving picture shows for 
school children, to which the price of admission 
was to be 3 cents. It was decided to introduce 
these shows after a study had been made of the 
entertainments given at the alliance. District 
superintendents of the city schools announced 
that the exhibitions would be confined to edu- 
cational and morally uplifting topics, rather 
than any that might unduly develop a taste for 
excitement and adventure in the minds of the 
children. It was advocated also by the New 
York Kindergarten Association that movin 
pictures be employed in the primary grades o 
the schools. This matter was, at the end of 
the year, not decided upon. Some enterprising 
manufacturers of automatic machinery recently 
made use of the moving picture machine 
through their selling department for the 
purpose of demonstrating to 5 
customers the details of operation of such ma- 
chines which would not ordinarily be visible to 
an observer. 

Processes of manufacture were shown in 
great detail by moving picture films, and a 
prominent manufacturer of steel wire fencing 
exhibited before farmers’ institutes and at the 
hardware trade conventions throughout the 
United States films descriptive of the modern 
methods of mining and shipping ore, manufac- 
turing pig iron, the subsequent process of the 
conversion of the material into steel and 
thence through the mill to the finished product, 
wire; the exhibitions thus combining the ad- 
vantages of advertising for the manufacturer 
with that of a broader instruction of the people 
at large. 

Many estimates have been attempted to de- 
termine the amount of money invested in the 
moving picture business in the United States 
and Canada. At the close of the year 1913, the 
number of theaters was more than 20,000 and 
this number did not include existing houses 
that had substituted moving pictures for their 
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regular theatrical business. The capita] in- 
vested is certainly several hundred million 
dollars, and the difficulty of obtaining an ac- 
curate estimate of its amount was due to the 
fact that the manufacturing portion of the 
business involved an immense amount of capital 
which was not reported to any particular 
board or agency. In making up a photoplay, 
the time and expense involved in getting the 
actors together, staging, and making a satisfac- 
tory set of pee 8 is considerable. Add 
to this, the duplication of the original, so that 
the films may used in many theatres simul- 
taneously, and also the allowance for deprecia- 
tion due to the short-lived popularity of the 
average photoplay, and it is possible to realize 
the large amount of money invested in this 
part of the industry. 

There was considerable advance made in the 
design and construction of the projection ma- 
chines used, with a view to giving clearer pic- 
tures and to diminishing the risk of fire in case 
of a stoppage of the film, which was the com- 
monest cause of fires in these places of amuse- 
ment. 

From both a commercial and a sociological 
point of view, the popularity of this form of en- 
tertainment was constantly increasing. A re- 
liable estimate stated that the average daily 
attendance at moving picture theatres in the 
city of Chicago exceeded 750,000 persons. In 
proportion to the 2,000,000 population of the 
city and its suburbs this was significant, and 
probably quite representative of the ratio that 

olds in other large cities. 

This widespread popularity, and the ever: 
present desire of theatrical managers to secure 
new topics and scenes to enable them to hold 
it, naturally resulted in the necessity of facing 
many serious problems that at first were not 
foreseen. Among these may be mentioned the 
moral tone of the plays shown and the attitude 
of the public, the newspapers and the man- 
agers towards them; and of equal importance 
was the fire risk existing in the average badly 
planned and cheaply built hall, or theatre, in 
which such exhibitions were held. With re- 
gard to both these questions, the public was 
showing an encouraging tendency, in the light 
of events taking place during the year, to hold 
the officials of various grades concerned to a 
strict accountability, not only for the quality 
of the plays shown, but for the construction 
and regulation of the buildings in which they 
were displayed. There was a decided improve- 
ment in the design of these theatres, due to an 
aroused public interest and a much stricter 
examination by local building and fire depart- 
ment inspectors, accompanied often by more 
vigorous State statutes. 

Considering the exhibition in a number of 
moving picture theatres of films whose pur- 
port was alleged to be to call the attention of 
the public to various forms of vice and arouse 
a general interest in the correction of these 
evils, it appeared as if the management running 
such reels had either sadly misjudged the publie 
taste, or had overdone a matter which presented 
with more delicacy and discretion, might have 
resulted in a wholesome enlightenment of the 
public. As it was, there seemed to be a marked 
disgust expressed by the more discriminating 
and disinterested of the audience, and it was 
unlikely that such films would be run to any ex- 
tent, until some modification and expurgations 
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should have been made by a duly appointed 
board of censors. 

While the idea of combining a phonograph, 
or talking machine, with a kinetoscope, known 
as the kinetophone, or “talking movies,” was 
by no means new, and while several such ma- 
chines were used in public for some time, they 
were not satisfactory, for the reason that where 
the connection between the two was simply me- 
chanical, as was common, any irregularity of 
motion due to the wearing of bearings or in- 
accuracy of construction would cause one ma- 
chine to run at a different rate from the other 
and spoil the effects produced. In order to 
obtain perfect synchronism between action and 
lines, an ingenious electrical connection was 
being developed and was said to give perfect 
results, the motor driving the projecting me- 
chanism being controlled electrically by one of 
the circuits of the B motor. It was 
said that all possible sources of irregularity 
and asynchronism nad been eliminated, and the 
slightest change in the one circuit immediatel 
affected the other, reproducing each sound with 
the motion accompanying it, exactly as enacted 
by those making the original film. 

A decision was handed down in the chancery 
division of the High Court of Justice in Eng- 
land in the case of a petition for revoking a 

atent No. 26,671 granted to George Albert 
mith for “improvement in and relating to 
kinematograph apparatus for the production ^f 
colored pictures." The decision was adverse 
and dismissed the petition in legal language. 
No ground was shown for the revocation of 
the patent and the petition was dismissed with 
costs. The court also granted the prayer of 
the respondent for a certificate that the validity 
of the patent had been brought into question. 
This decision, it was said, terminated finally the 
litigation over the invention of what is known 
as * kinemacolor." 

MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. See AzcHr. 
TECTURE. 

MUNICIPAL EFFICIENCY. See Mouni- 
CIPAL GOVERNMENT. 

MUNICIPAL GAZETTES. See MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENT under Official Municipal Gazettes. 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. In the 
United States, the commission plan continued 
to be a country-wide movement and the com- 
manding feature in municipal vernment. 
About a hundred cities adopted the plan in 
1913; a few more than in any previous year. 
Next to the commission plan in general in- 
terest was the city-manager plan, which made 
a great stride during the yor The campaign 
for honesty, for greater efficiency, and for the 
freedom of municipal from State and Federal 
politics was continued on every hand, often 
with encouraging results. 

COMMISSION PLAN. Probably no other inno- 
vation in municipal government ever spread so 
rapidly as did the commission plan, with its 
small confined legislative and municipal body 
elected at large by non-partisan means and its 
democratic control features of the initiative, 
the referendum, the recall, and publicity. Be- 
ginning at Galveston, Tex., in 1901 with the 
small all-powerful commission as the distinc- 
tive feature which had given the name to the 
plan, and continuing in 1905 with the adop- 
tion of a modified plan by Houston, the move- 
ment began to gain force in 1907 with the 
adoption of an improved plan by Des Moines, 
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Iowa. In and since 1910 from sixty-five to a 
hundred cities have adopted the commission 
plan each year until at the end of 1913 385 
places were included in the list. Reliable 
figures are not easily secured because the plan 
varies considerably from State to State and 
city to city, as well as in the minds of those 
who attempt to say what are and what are not 
commission cities. 

The accompanying list of 385 cities is re- 
arranged geographically from one compiled by 
the National Municipal League of Philadelphia, 
with five cities added from the 1913 list of 
the Nationa) Short Ballot Organization, New 
York City. Of the 40 States in the list, Texas 
leads with 41 and Kansas is a close second 
with 39 cities. 


CoMMISSION GOVERNMENT CITIES TO DECEMBER 
31, 1913 


(Compiled by the National Municipal League) 
NEW ENGLAND DIVISION 


Date 
Place adopted Population 
Maine 
Gardiner 1911 5,311 
Massachusetts 
Gloucester 1909 Charter 24.398 
Haver hill. 909 re 115 
Lawrenca ee 1911 e" 85,898 
Well ik coc ska rra ws 1911 " ,294 
LY 4e te ng 1910 v 89,339 
Senn inv 1912 af 43,697 
Taun ton 1909 - 4,259 
MIDDLE DIVISION 
New York 
Beacon 1918 10,629 
New Jersey 
Atlantic City .......... 19312 Walsh law 46. 150 
Beverly 1913 " 2.140 
Bordentown ...........* 1918 ae 4,250 
Deal Beach ..........-. 1912 ee 3,400 
Haddonfield ............ 1918 se 4,142 
Hawthorne 1911 . 3,400 
Jersey Ciltrr r 1918 ss 267,779 
Long Branch .......... 1912 e" 13,298 
Sport 1912 " 118 
Margate City .......... 1911 8 129 
Millville ............. 1913 es 12.451 
Nute 1912 6.009 
Ocean City ............ 1911 "i 1.950 
Passalale 1912 2 564,773 
Philllpsb urg 1913 277 
Ridgewood ............. 1911 : 5.416 
Ridgefield Park 1912 yn 
Sea Isle City .......... 1913 et 551 
Trenton 1912 a 96,815 
Unión «sees ⁵ð⁊ü eevee 1918 ki 21,023 
Vineland ............ 1913 28 5.282 
Walllngton 1911 i 3,448 
WIId wood 1912 a 898 
Pennsylvania 
Allento' won 1918 Act of 1913 51.913 
Altoonn ae T us 62,127 
Beaver Falls ........... s 88 12.191 
Bradford ps jp 14.454 
Carbondale ............. s 17,040 
Chester " d 38.637 
Connellsville ........... te 88 12.845 
Sr 4 REX ETUS ne da 5.991 
Easton as ps 28,532 
Eri uil s RR seus 1r e 66.525 
Franklin „ 0 0 „ „ 86e 6 % % „ „ 0“ e" ‘s 9.761 
Harrisburg ............. es x 64.186 
Hazleton ......... enn 98 ss 25.452 
Johnstown n s: nn 482 
Lebanoeoeon e x 19,240 
Lock Haven e et 1,773 
MeKees port n a 42,604 
Meadville .............* xd a 12.780 
ew Castle ............ vt s 36,280 
Oil CIty cc eiuiacda 8 s et 15.657 
Pitts ton af M 6,261 


* Adopted by city. tf Home rule law. 
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Date Date 
Place adopted Population Place adopted Population 
Pottsville .............. .1918 Act of 1913 20,286 Harbor Beach ..........1910 Home rule f 1,556 
South Bethlehem ...... e 19,973 Marquette ............. 4.1918 ,003 
Readi FC d d 96,071 Monroe ......... (arescsrelDlo 893 
Titusvi le 269929 2523 „„ e 6 „ 66 „ „„ T ic 8,533 Owosso "*"" 2 * 2200008008 .1913 9,639 
Wilkes-Barre 6 6% 6 % „% „„ „ „66 " i 67,105 Pontiac "ew 6 6% „6% 6% 6 6 6 „ „„ 1911 iia 14,532 
Williamsport "09227999 92€9599 18 e 31,860 E Ort Huron 1910 ae 18,863 
ork eseseeoeseseeeee EEEE EE E] a se 750 Saginaw * 191 510 
Traverse C ity Caves 1918 " 12,115 
SOUTH ATLANTIC DIVISION W y andotte re eee ee „60 .1911 ae 8,287 
Maryland Wisconsin 
. Cumberland ............1910 21,889 Appleton ...............1911 Statelaw® 16,773 
Ashland LEE SE SE SE E IE I E E EE] 913 pe 1,594 
West Virginia pau ee 3 x ee y: 1 
anesv e O ee 6 eos i », 
meee, „ Charter n Ladysmith 777 ENERO: 913 «6 2,352 
Grafton .................1918 s 7.668 Menominee ......... -+ +1912 2 6,036 
Huntingdon ............1909 : 31,161 penkoan IDEM a = 3248 
Parkersb urg ꝗ. 1911 17.842 Rice ie Ak 1913 di 3.968 
North Carolina Superior (EEE % „% „% „%% % „%„%—%—öPm „„ „60 1912 a 40, 384 
Gre nabore A ETE 1913 Charter 115 NORTH CENTRAL DIVISION, WEST 
High Beis: „ 7525 Minnescts 
Morgantown ............19183 t 2,112 
Raleigh 5 1913 22 19,218 Duath. „5 ER HL 1588 
é : e €«9.006000090069999 , > 
Wilm ngton —— 1911 € 25, 748 3 35 tT 19.001 
South Carolina Morris ooo o 13.100 
Columbia eees DO 1910 Btate law 26,311 St. Cloud 6 6 % % % 6 „% 66 „„ 66 „6 6 „6 „ 6» 1911 10, 600 
5 DP isa 1323 3958 EC 1 aul FF 1313 214,744 
range urg 6 2 e E 0 „ 2 SE Ei es U % „ „e „e „e „„ 9200€ 97909 
Spartansburg ....... . . 1913 d 17,517 
Sumter @eceees i in 8,109 Iowa 
Burlington e eee E i i see .1910 State law 84,234 
Georgia T 553 f Rapids MON 1863 00 HH 
Cartersville 4449. eo. 6 . 1911 State Ww 4,067 es [6] nes 2 e 2 2 6 „ „6 6 „6 „ ee a 9 
Mari o Fort Dodge . . . 1910 iei 16,543 
etta 1911 5,949 Keokuk 99999 L EE S: SE SE EE E E E) 1910 s. 14,008 
Florida ee BAM 
y e@ee¢eteeceeeee92e082 e U 
oreen Co Cove Springs.... 1912 4713 Ottum wa 912 se 22,012 
as iris vios cs acad ms 291 Sioux City ..............1910 e 41,826 
Orlando .............« . .191 3,894 
Pass a Grille 1911 1 Missouri 
Pensacola ig 1122112733138 Min Joplin .................. 1918 $2,078 
Tampa ........ sss.. 1912 $7,182 North Dakota 
t Palm Beach....... 1 — 
Werte: ene 213 Borte Lale 1312 Statglaw 5,443 
THE 8 Oe hoo SES 
NOR RN CENTRAL Fargo ..... elon tae eet 1918 ae 14,331 
Ohio Mandan 6 6 6 „66 6 „ „ 6 „ „ 107 3.8 3 
Andaa nan i 87 
DoD 6 %%% „% % „%%% %% % „„ „6 „ „„ -1913 us Min S 9 . , .1908 44 . 8 
EE " 18.181 Williston 191 2 1 
VVV 14.188 South Dakota 
Springfield .......... €— 46, 921 Aberdeen 1915 State law 10,753 
Belle Fourche ..........1912 952 
UT c Mm MEME 
Braceville ..............]19]] Stat ia ] 14 843 Dell Rapids HM E 1,367 
Carbondale „ 1 1911 ee 5.411 Huron 62 „ „„ „6 6 „6 „ „ „ „6 „ 10 " 5, 791 
Clinton bd Lic 1911 66 5.165 Lead % „„ „% „% „% „ „ eee 11 de 8,392 
Decatur To io MAD . .. 1911 ee 31.140 Madison e ae 13 
Dixon „ „ „ „6 „4% 1911 dá 7.216 Pierre 3 „ 10 et 3,656 
Elgin C EUR TURN) SITO 38287 5 1911 ec 25.976 Rapid City (E 200002969 .1910 e 3,854 
Forest Park . de AM "1911 ee „594 Sioux Falls „ 2 2 6% „„ „ % %% „%%/ũõ94§0 1908 es 14,094 
Geneseo 1913 ee 3:199 Vermillion 1910 1 3,187 
Hamilton 0. ******1911 10 1621 Watertown ............. 1912 = 7,010 
Harrisburg .............1918 » 5'309 Yankton ........ T 1910 i 8,787 
Harvey .......... ntn 1912 s 7,227 
Hillsboro ng E DA Kansas 
acxson e eme e "e" "e M Abilene ee 5 State law * 4,118 
Kewa nee 1911 ds 307 Anthony ........ eee" 1909 „„ 2,669 
i iussa s E eee e up 1311 T 4135 A City 6 ꝙ . 1912 ee 1,508 
Mu 35 sb OF emm ev» e oe ee 1913 485 Caldwell 6 „ „% „% „% „% „ „ 6 6 „ 1910 da 2.205 
Onas yB oro a 8: e» 9 . 1911 46 9.525 Chanute 6 % % 0 „„ „„ „„ „ 6 „ „ 1911 sa 9,272 
P rd ae tes nape RUE 1311 i 9.897 Gherryvale .............. 1910 pi 4.304 
Po t M ron waa t Mov 1913 * Coffeyville F 40 12.687 
River Orest a 1913 esses Council Grove «5591911 " ,545 
Rochelle pola „VVoñ 11 m 2732 Dodge City ........... . .1910 " 8,214 
Bock Island o 1911 “a 24'335 Emporia ......... .......1910 5 0,958 
S ringfield pita ge epee ee eT 1911 LL 51,617 Eureka t. Pree (YH | | as 2,333 
Spring Valley :.:..:....19]1 i TOM Dian cate E i 2500 
ukegan % % %% % %% % „%„%6 “ %᷑tA „ . 1911 es 16,069 Ane TEE E s 2.334 
FAT“! pee dE 2,446 
Michigan Great Bend .............1912 4,622 
Battle Creek dea DET 1313 Home rulef 25. E EID —  —M EE G 2i 
East Jordan eer “ 616 Hutchinson .............1909 es 16,364 
Fremont ................1911 " 2,009 Independence ...........1909 " 10,480 


* Adopted by city. f Home rule law. 1 Home rule charter. 
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Iola LE E e „ „ „% „„ „ „% 6 „ 0 6 02030 1910 State law* 9,032 Duncan *€«069902«006(60€0€0€909609909 59 1910 Home rule: 2. 47 
Junction City r 5,598 Enid FCC 09 ii 13,799 
Kansas City —— — a! p ELI 4* 82,331 El Reno Tum ERE "P 7.873 
Kingman e eee „e „e „e e028 1912 et 2,570 Holdenville eeeeeeeoeseoeeeee 1911 40 11,654 
Lawrence ............... 1913 x 12,374 Guthrie .................1910 2,296 
Leavenworth ...... . 908 s 19,868 Lawton ................1911 m 1,188 
Manhattan ..............1911 e 5,722 MacAlester ............1910 » 12,964 
Marion "-0.0(0€2222069929296€ . . . 1910 a 1,841 Miami P wk ie ESCAS MEE 1910 "P 901 
Neodesha .......... «22.1910 " 2.283 Muskogee .............. 1910 » 25,278 
Newtons .1910 - 7,682 Oklahoma City .........1911 64,208 
Olathe scere RECS 1912 et 3,272 Okmulgee .............-. 1912 x 4,116 
Ottawa e e „„ „„ ee .1913 n" 7,650 Pawhuska 0 1912 86 2.474 
Parsons ............. . . . 1910 A 12,463 Purcell .................1910 = 2,740 
Pittsburgh .......... ....1911 . 14,755 Sapulpa ........... . . . 1910 va 8,263 
Pratt „„ „„ „„ „% 0 eee .1911 1 3, 302 Sti lwater (A E E EE EE SE SE „6 „„ „„ „ 6 6„% .1911 as 8,444 
Sabetha 6 „ „% „ „ % % „% „% „ „ „ 6 „6 0k 13 " ghisa @eoeeteeeese 2 „% “4% „%% 0 ere e« 913 
Tope ka „ ² ði 1910 hir 43,684 agoner e000 „%% „% „%%% „%%% * 
Wallington ee ee re ...1910 as 7,084 Wewoka ............... 1913 1,022 
Wichita ......... sveeeess L909 as 52,450 T 
Nebraska joi 
Beatrice . . . 1911 State law 9,856 A F 1333 State law 2052 
Lincoln ......... sede . 1912 43,973 “mar 5 » 1.191 
ec Aransas Pass .......... 1910 r 
Nebraska City T . .. 1912 5.488 Austi 1909 Charter 29:860 
Omaha 0 en E D O | dii 124,069 Barry 3 ee SO 1910 State law d 
SOUTH CENTRAL DIVISION Beaumont is (modified) |. 20,640 
BROD oc s er ru es 
Kentucky Corpus Christi ..... us 1 309 Charter 2152 
Covin on CC f 53,270 Dallas 66 „„ „6 „6 „6 „6 2 0 6 „ „ es , 
Lexington . . 1911 Btatelaw 4.000 Denison ................1907 X 10,033 
New ort nv ERRER) ee 1910 te 30,309 Paro RRT Mei yeaa Y TI 19017 66 39 279 
Mt. Sterling —. . 1913 3,932 Fort “Worth CACORE ESN 190 es 73.302 
Padu aan 1913 22,760 Franklin * 1.3 
Pineville ............. ... 1913 2,161 Frankston . 1912 4 ER 
alveston .............. : 
Tennessee Greenville . partiai) (1907) 8,850 
Bristol ...... . . 2.1913 Charter 7.148 Harlinger (abandoned) 1085 
Chattanooga ............ 1911 e 44,604 Houston 905 18.800 
Clarksville 6 6 „ 666 „„ „66 „ „„ — ]: kd 8,548 Kennedy 66 „„ „ „ „„ 1910 Stete law 1,147 
Etowah „ 6 6 „ „ 6666 6 6 2477 os 1,685 Lyford 9299465 1910 » 
Jackson —ꝶ＋ꝶꝙeõmd „ 1913 n 2 2 255 McAllen were em e esee e e. 1911 T 1,896 
Knoxville ...............1911 s 36,346 McKinney .......... ....1912 7. 
Lebanon 1913 as 8,659 Marshall ........ ........1909 Charter 11,462 
Memphis ...............1909 «s 181,106 Marble Falls ........ ...1910 State law „061 
Nashville — X 91 s 110,364 Nixon 1912 
BU gio E cesa " 2.426 T oc i02 
3 e ‘ Polson .................1913 ,663 
Alabama Port Arthur 6 6 % %% „„ „% „% 66 „60 .1911 State law 1,699 
Port Lavaca ...........1910 
Birmingham ............ 1911 State law 182,685 Robstown ..............—— 
Cordova .......... (3229342911 s 747 San Benito ............. 1911 e 
Carbon Hil ............ 1912 ie 1621 ‘SOUP .... vr ro 1911 12,412 
El ba „„ 6 „4 4 „„ 2 6 2 6 „„ 9 ꝗ :. 1912 e " 19 Sherman Sele oboe E $9 9 96 — 
Hart selle - 1911 us 1.374 Somerville .............. 19138 
Huntsville .............. 1911 x 7,611 Spier .................* .1913 
Mobile 05:6 sacar tems 1911 S 51.521 Sweetwater ........... ..1913 4,176 
Montgomery ......... . . 1911 p 88,136 Taylor ..................1918 5,314 
Sheffield ................ 1912 ux 865 Terrell .................. 1910 State law 7,060 
Talladega ............... 1911 EH „854 Waco cose e rn ERES 1909 Charter 26,425 
Tuscaloosa ............. 1911 is 8.407 Wilis ..................1912 
Mississippi MOUNTAIN DIVISION 
Charleston .............. 1912 State law 2,000 
orandan „ € 12 es aoe Montana 
ulfport ..... ene = A 
Hattiesburg ............ 1910 " 11,733 Missoula ................1911 State law 12,869 
Jackson 1912 40 21,262 Pol soon 912 
Elf!!! 8 1911 se 8,465 
Meridian ................ 1912 » 23,286 Idaho 
Vicksburg ............... 1912 20,814 Bolsé ...................1912 Statelaw® 17,358 
Lewiston ......... ......1907 Charter 6,04 
Louisiana 
Colorado 
A texandria C 1913 State law 14397 ouis 
aton Rouge ........... f i ‘ olorado Cit Qo i Hom ; 
Donaldsville ............ 1918 2 4090 Colorado Springs sls area sane - oe 29.278 
Natchitoches ........... 1912 15 2.532 Denver 1913 es 231.381 
Hammond .............. 1912 " 2,942 Durango .......... OEA 1912 «c 4.686 
Jennings ............... 1913 se 3,926 Fort Collins ...... or 1913 8,210 
Lake Charles ........... 1912 e 11,449 Grand Junction ......... 1909 ec .154 
New Iberia ............. 1912 8 7,499 Pueblo ..................1911 E 
New Orleans ........... 1912 S 339,075 
Shreveport ............. 1910 us 28,015 Wyoming 
Arkansas Cheyenne ..............1918 11.320 
Sheridan ................1911 ,40 
Fort Smith ............ .1918 28,975 
Utah 
Oklahoma rs i5 
gan e ,h) e „ee „ „„ „ „ Stat law 523 
Ada „% „„ „„ 1912 4.309 Murray 2 2 „ 6% %%% % „% „„6„6„ 0 p ^ 7.657 
Ardmore ret 1908 Home rule: 8.618 pen Xx aka c e Nee d eae. S us 25,680 
Bartlesville ............. 1910 s 6,181 Provo Rd e 8,926 
Collinsville ............. 1912 1,324 Balt ‘Lake eit 8 V 92,777 
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New Mexico 
Date 
Place adopted Population 
Las Vegas 1913 8,719 
Roswell..... (modified) (1910) State law 6,172 
Arizona 
Douglas 1918 6,487 
Phoenite kk „„ 11.134 
PACIFIC DIVISION 
Washington 
Centralllss 1911 7,811 
Cheh alls 1911 4.507 
Evereet 1912 24.814 
Hoquiam ............... 1911 8,171 
North Yakima ......... 1911 14,083 
Olatnn eee 1911 3.000 
Spokane . . . 1911 Home rule 104,402 
Ta comma 1910 ss 83,743 
Walla Walla ..........-.. 1911 ir 19,364 
Oregon 
Baker City .............1910 Home rule: 6,680 
La Grande .............. 1912 City manager 4,843 
Po 8 8 1918 Home rule 207,714 
California 
Berkeley ................1909 Home rule: 40,431 
Modesto ooo 1910 ed 7,258 
Monterey ......... e 1910 af 4,923 
Oakland .......cccccecees 1910 " 150,174 
Pasadena ............... 1912 3: 30.291 
Pom ono 1911 a¢ 10,207 
Riverside ............... " 16,212 
Bacramento ............. 1911 vig 44,696 
San Bernardino ........ 1913 ii 12,779 
San Diego .............- 1909 " 9,578 
San Luis Obispo........ 1911 " 5,157 
San Mateo ............. 1912 22 4,384 
Santa Cruz ............. 1911 e 11.146 
Stocktoeon 1911 e 253 
Vallejo .......-eo e rn 1911 " 11,340 
Canada 


St. John's, New Brunswick 


1 Home rule charter. 


Arranged geographically by groups of States 
the number ot commission plan cities from 
greatest to least is as follows: 


South Central..... 110 Pacific ............ 31 
North Cen. West. 86 Mountain ......... 22 
North Central..... 56 New England...... 8 
Middle ............ 52 a 
South Atlantic.... 28 otal 2.2222 885 


By years the growth of the commission plan 
was as follows: 


1901. A 1 19100 8 66 
1999s es 1 Iii 8 96 
. A dE 7 1912: enen e ase 67 
// A 5 IT eee oats 112 
r 1.9 vi ELE 23 Not given 7 

Total: 129990) dd dead eu essa 385 


In the early vears of the commission plan 
nearly all the eities which adopted it were small 
and it was urged that it was not applieable to 
cities of considerable size. Gradually the size 
of the commission cities rose to 100,000 and 
then upwards until in 1912 New Orleans 
(population 339,039 in 1910) was included in 
the list. Four other of the cities had popula- 
tions of more than 200.000 in 1910; eight had 
between 100.000 and 200.000 and nearly forty 
had more than 50,000 inhabitants. The total 
population of the cities which had adopted the 
commission plan up to the close of 1913 was 
given by the National Municipal League as 
7.500,000. In addition to the cities of the 
United States one Canadian city, St. John, 
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N. B., was reported as being under the com- 
mission plan. 

The large accession to the commission plan 
list in 1913 was in no small part due to an 
act of the Pennsylvania legislature which 
brought all 23 of the third-class cities (below 
100,000 population) under the commission plan. 
A second act enabled any one of 42 boroughs 
of the State having a population of 10,000 or 
more to adopt the commission plan, which was 
done by some of the boroughs in 1913. The 
Pennsylvania commissions consist of a mayor, 
who serves four years, and four councilmen, 
who serve two years each. All are elected at 
large, as is also a controller. A city solicitor, 
engineer, treasurer, assessor, and clerk are ap- 
pointed for two years by the commission. The 
commission fixes the salaries of its members 
within a wide stated range. It was said that 
this would facilitate the adoption of the city 
manager plan—under which it was common for 
the commissioners to serve for a nominal salary. 
The recall feature was omitted from the act. 
No provision was made for civil service and 
little was stipulated as to the qualifications of 
administrative officers. Unusual dignity and 
importance was given to the office of city en- 
gineer. That official must be a “ competent civil 
engineer ” and was to have the “direction and 
control of the engineering matters of the city,” 
besides appointing his own assistants. 

Crry Manacer. The adoption of the city 
manager plan by 13 cities during the year 1913 
led many persons to believe that it was going 
to sweep over the country as did the commis- 
sion plan. There was at least some warrant 
for this belief since the manager plan made 
more rapid progress in this one year than did 
the commission plan in its first six years, and 
since the manager plan was being adopted by 
commission plan and _ non-cummission plan 
cities. The forerunner of the city manager plan 
and in the opinion of some the first city to 
adopt it was Staunton, Va., in 1907 or 1908. 
In 1911 a proposed new charter for Lockport, 
N. Y. (which never went into effect), provided 
for a city manager. In 1912, Sumter, N. C., 
decided for a city manager along lines more 
like the proposed Lockport plan than like the 
plan in effect at Staunton. In 1912, also, Nor- 
wood, Mass., combined in one official position 
the duties of town engineer, superintendent of 
public works, and director of the water and 
lighting systems. A similar combination of of- 
fices was made at Clarinda, Ia., in 1913. Neither 
the Staunton, Norwood, nor Clarinda managers 
appeared to have so full powers nor such a rela- 
tion to the legislative division of the respective 
municipalities as was required by the city man- 
ager plan, as promoted by the National Short 
Ballot Organization. In the conception of the 
association just named the city manager exer- 
eised all executive functions, including appoint- 
ment to all other executives, but was himself 
subject to the control of the city commission or 
council, which appointed and at any time might 
discharge the manager. Under this definition 
Sumter was the first city to adopt the plan 
and, all told, 14 cities had adopted it at the 
close of 1913. 

These cities, with their populations by the 
U. S. Census for 1910, are as follows: 


Hickory, N. C... 


8,716 River Forest, M 
Morris, Minn..... 


1,685 Morganton, N. C. 2,712 
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Sumter, S. C.... 85,109 Abilene, Kan... 4,118 cades freedom from legislative control over 
e o rer amer n E 1856 eity charter had been increasing in the Western 
Springfield, O. . . . 46,921 Phoenix, Ariz.... 11,134 States and latterly this freedom had been 

adillac, Mich... 8,675 La Grande, Ore.. 4,848 granted in greater or less degree to some or 

all the cities of several States in the Middle 

If Stanton, Norwood, and Clarinda be added West. The so-called home rule States in 1917 

(see text), the list would number 17 cities and included California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
towns. Westmount, Quebec, also appointed & Colorado, Texas, Oklahoma, Nebraska, Minne- 


city manager in 1918, after public advertisement 
for applicants. 


It will be noted that Dayton and Springfield 
were the only cities of any size that had adopted 
the city manager plan. The plan seemed to 
be particularly well adapted to small cities, 
which would not be able to hire a well-trained 
man to become head each of a number of city 
departments, but could well afford to pay a 
high salary to a single administrator of broad 
experience and high ability. The city manager 
plan had more generally than otherwise been 
adopted as an adjunct of the commission plan. 
It was thought that this fact, and the strong 
advocacy in some quarters combining the two 
plans was a confession of weakness in the com- 
mission plan which had been noted by im- 
portant observers almost from the start: The 
attempt to elect executive officers and make 
them a combined legislative and administrative 
body, without a head or leader. 

Under the new commission-manager charter 
(1913) of Dayton, Ohio, the city manager is 
appointed by the commission without regard to 
political beliefs or residence. He holds office 
at the will of the city council and in addition 
is subject to recall by popular vote. It is his 
duty to see that the laws are enforced; to ap- 
point and remove all heads of departments and 
all subordinate officials and employes, subject 
to certain civil service rules, all appointments 
to be based on “merit and fitness alone”; to 
exercise control over all city departments; to 
attend all meetings of the commission, with 
the right to take part in the discussions but 
with no right to vote; and to keep the com- 
mission advised as to the financial condition 
and needs of the city. The Dayton manager 
has power to cause an investigation to be made 
of any department or of the conduct of any 
officer or employe of the city. His salary is 
fixed by the commission. Late in 1913 the 
Dayton commission appointed as city manager, 
at a salary of $12,500 a year, H. M. Waite, at 
that time city engineer of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
For an exposition of the city manager plan, 
as conceived by the National Short Ballot As- 
sociation of New York City, see a bulletin is- 
sued by the association late in 1913. "The bul- 
letin will also be found to contain city manager 
charter provisions, both for cities which have 
adopted and for those which have rejected the 

lan. 

d Home Rute. It had long been an anomaly that 
cities of so democratic & country as the United 
States should have far less freedom than those 
of some of the most strongly monarchical 
countries of Europe. In America both theory 
and practice had been until recently, and still 
was in most commonwealths, that the city was 
merely the creature of the State. Accordingly 
a large proportion of American cities had to 
go to their State legislature for any and every 
minor change in their frame of government 
and in many cases for authority to increase 
che salary of a city official. For several de- 


sota, Michigan, and Ohio. Some degree of home 
rule was granted to the cities of New York in 
1913 by an act which increased the general 
powers of municipalities, but this act carried 
no authority to adopt or amend charters. The 
home rule principle was upheld during the year 
by the courts of Colorado and Ohio, the new 
locally-framed charter of Cleveland being at 
issue in the Ohio decision. Acting under an 
Ohio constitutional amendment of 1912 not only 
Cleveland but also a number of other Ohio cities 
framed new charters through local charter 
drafting commissions elected by popular vote, 
the charters also being approved by popular 
vote. 

PUBLIC UTILITY Commission. By 1913 Wis- 
consin and New York public utility commis- 
sions, which had not been established many 
a before, were copied more or less closely 

y many other States. These commissions 
have control of the rates, quality of service and 
capitalization of companies operating under 
municipal franchises. The Wisconsin commis- 
sion and the Massachusetts gas and electric 
commission (established two decades or so be- 
fore any of the other commissions) have control 
over municipally as well as privately owned 
utilities. The extreme home rule advocates ob- 
jected strongly to the State utility commissions, 
urging that the regulation of street railway 
and lighting companies, etc. should be left 
entirely to the local authorities. This conten- 
tion overlooked the fact that the State utility 
commissions were established because the mu- 
nicipalities were unable or unwilling to regu- 
late the franchise companies and the further 
fact that the larger expert staff, financial re- 
sources, and experience of the State commis- 
sions enabled them to exercise more efficient and 
economical control than could local commis- 
sions. 

INSTRUCTION IN MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. An 
encouraging factor in the municipal field was 
the attention which the universities and colleges 
of the United States were giving to the subject 
of municipal government. According to figures 
gathered by Prof. William B. Munro (see Na- 
tional Municipal Review, July, 1913) in behalf 
of a committee of the National Municipal 
League, no less than 64 institutions were giving 
“independent and distinct instruction” in 
municipal government in 1913, as compared 
with 46 five years earlier. The enrolled stu- 
dents in 1913 ranged from 5 to 86 per institution. . 
The article mentioned contains a table showing - 
what institutions had courses devoted wholly 
and what partly to municipal government, the 
number of courses offered, the amount of time 
given to each, and the number of undergraduate 
and graduate students enrolled at each insti- 
tution. 

OFFICIAL MumwiCIPAL GAZzETTES. The United 
States is almost the only one of the leading 
nations of the world which does not supply 
its people with information of its activities 
through an official gazette. What the govern- 
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ment has failed to do, several cities have at- 
tempted. The following is a partial list, com- 
piled by Henry J. Harris, Library of Congress, 
of the cities which publish official journals for 
general information concerning the activities 
of the municipality. The name of the periodical 
is also given: 

Atlantic City, Commission Government. 

Boston, Mass., Monthly Bulletin; issued by the statis- 
tics department. 

Baltimore, Md., Municipal Journal; issued semi-monthly. 

Burlington, Ia., Proceedings of the City Council under 
the Commission Plan of Government; monthly... 

Centralia, Wash., Monthly Summary of Proceedings, 
and itemized statement in detail of the receipts 
and expenditures of the city commission. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., Municipal Record; issued monthly. 

Colorado Springs, Col., Summary of Proceedings and 
Department Reports; issued monthly. 

Denver, Col., The City of Denver; issued semi-monthly 
by the city and county of Denver. Successor to 
Denver Municipal Facts. 

Houston, Tex., Progressive Houston; issued monthly. 

Lexington, Ky., The City of Lexington. 

Los Angeles, Cal, Los Angeles Municipal News; dis- 
continued in 1913. 

Memphis, Tenn., Commission Government. 

New York, N. Y., The City Record; issued daily by 
the board of city record. 

Omaha, Neb, Municipal Statistics; issued monthly by 
the department of accounts and finance. i: 
Philadelphia, Pa., Philadelphia; issued monthly; dis- 

continued. 

San Francisco, Cal, Municipal Record; issued weekly. 

San Jose, Cal, Municipal Record; issued monthly. 

Seattle, Wash., Municipal News. 

Spokane,. Wash., Official Gasette. 

Tacoma, Wash., Municipal Bulletin; issued monthly. 

SOCIAL CENTRES. The social centre movement, 
at first local in character and depending upon 
private initiative, had become national in ex- 
tent and had a large amount of public sup- 
port. In 1910 a bureau of social centre de- 
velopment was established as a part of the 
extension division of the University of Wiscon- 
ein, with Edward J. Ward, who had been active 
in that line of work in the city of Rochester, as 
adviser. In 1911 a national conference on 
social centre development met at Madison, 

Wis., and the Social Centre Assaciation of 

America was formed. Its aim was to utilize 

public school buildings for all sorts of munici- 

pal activities, notably for voting, as well as for 
educational, recreational, and purely social pur- 
poses. Various features of this plan had been 
adopted by different American cities. In Grand 

Rapids the kindergarten was used as a voting 

place. In Los Angeles, to meet the needs of 

the newly-enfranchised women voters for a de- 
cent place to cast their ballot, the public 
school buildings were thrown open. In Chicago 

.and New York recreational centres had been 

established in Dol inde gru devoted to 

recreation. New York had thirty-eight such 
centres. At least five States passed laws au- 
thorizing the use of public school buildings for 
general community gatherings. Wisconsin, the 
pioneer in State legislation on this subject, 
enacted a law in 1910, authorizing school trus- 
tees or school or other boards to grant to 
erganizations of a civic, social, or recreational 
nature, the use of schools for public meetings 
on petition of one-half the voters in the district. 

Similar legislation was enacted in Ohio and 

Jndiana in 1913. The Massachusetts law au- 

thorized the school committees of any town or 
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city except Boston to conduct educational and 
recreational activities in or upon school prop- 
erty and to allow private associations to do 
the same, under regulation and without charge 
to the public. 

In California the law established a civic centre 
at every school house in the State, to be under 
the control of the school trustees or district 
boards of education. Light, heat, janitor serv- 
ice, and a special supervising officer were to be 

rovided out of the school funds. Consult: Ward 
TEditor], The Social Centre (New York, 1913); 
Perry, The Wider Use of the School Plant 
(New York, 1910). 

Statistics of Soctal Centres. In the Recre- 
ation Census for the year ending November 1, 
1913, completed by the Playground and Recre- 
ation Society of America, the following statistics 
were given regarding the use of school houses 
as social centres in the United States: “In 79 
cities, last year, school houses were used as 
recreation centres. Seventy-four of these cities 
reported 368 such centres. In three additional 
cities 65 schools were used for lectures.” Of these 
82 are included in the 342 cities whose recrea- 
tion centres had paid supervision. Of the 300 
other communities which had recreation centres 
but no paid supervisors “55 cities reported 
evening recreation centres in their schools. 
Fifty-one of these cities reported 96 such cen- 
tres.” Altogether the wider use of public 
schools was seen in 137 cities last year, of which 
128 cities reported 529 school centres. In the 
previous year (1912) 114 cities reported the 
evening use of schools; in 102 of these cities 
there were 357 such centres. 

WomeN HorprwG Orrice. There were few 
municipal offices, whether elective or appointive, 
that were not held by women in one or more 
cities at the close of 1913. The following cities 
had women mayors: Warrenton, Ore.; Tyro, 
Kan.; Hunnewell, Kan.; Dayton, Wyo.; Anadia, 
Ill. Thirteen cities, of which eight are in Col- 
orado, had women city treasurers. Atlantic 
City, N. J., made a woman city comptroller. 
One Kansas city and one Colorado city had a 
woman auditor. There were five city clerks, 
seven judicial officers, one alderman, and twenty- 
six policemen (most of them with very special 
duties) on this partial list of women municipal 
office holders published by Jane Campbell in the 
National Municipal Review for January, 1914. 
In addition Miss Campbell gave a  miscel- 
laneous list of women office holders contain- 
ing about thirty names. This did not include 
about 500 school superintendents and many 
other officials connected with the public school 
system. 

GRAFT. Those who wish to enter an unpleas- 
ant part of the municipal government may con- 
sult a “Review of Graft Prosecutions and 
Exposures for the Past Year,” by C. R. At- 
kinson, in The National Municipal Review for 
July, 1913. Major cases or investigations were 
reported for New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Atlantic City, Detroit, Des Moines and Clinton, 
Iowa, West Hammond and Gary, Ind., Milwau- 
kee, and Bloomsburg, Pa.; eleven cities in all. 
Minor cases are reported briefly for 13 addi- 
tional cities, and mention was made of 11 more 
cities for which sufficient data was lacking. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. Howe, European Cities at 
Work (New York); Pollock and Morgan, Mod- 
ern Cities (New York); McVey, The Making of 
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9 Town. By far the most extensive single 
source of information on the various phases 
of municipal affairs is The National Municipal 
Review, a quarterly published by the National 
Municipal League of Philadelphia. Besides es- 
says, short articles, and scores of notes claasi- 
fied under various heads, each number contains 
reviews of reports, documents, and books, and 
also an extensive bibliography. 


See also Barus; Crry PLANNING; GARBAGE 
AND REFUSE DISPOSAL; MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP; 
ROADS AND PAVEMENTS; SEWAGE PURIFICATION; 
SMOKE ABATEMENT; WATER PURIFICATION. 


MUNICIPAL LEAGUE, NATIONAL. The 
annual meeting of the league was held at 
Toronto, November 15, 1913. At this meeting 
the committee on franchises presented an elab- 
orate report discussing the question of local and 
State regulation. Ihe committee in general 
took strong ground against making State regu- 
lation on street railways, telephones, electric 
and gas panta, and other public utilities, ex- 
clusive. The committee on commission govern- 
ment reported at length, showing wherein the 
city manager plan was to be regarded as a 
logical development of the commission form of 
government. Several of the speakers pointed 
out wherein this plan represented a completer 
and more effective unification of the adminis- 
trative work of the city, making possible the 
retention of prominent professional experts, and 
therefore opening a new career with great pos- 
sibilities. Other committees which reported 
were on municipal budgets, municipal reference 
libraries, the liquor question, and on municipal 
courts. New committees were authorized on 
political methods, on the cost of living, and on 
experts. The following officers were elected: 
President, William Dudley Foulke; vice-presi- 
dents, Miss Jane Addams, John Stuart Bryan, 
Camillus G. Kidder, George McAneny, J. Horace 
McFarland, Charles Richardson, Chester H. 
Roell, Dudley Tibbits, A. Lawrence Lowell; 
secretary, Clinton Rogers Woodruff; treasurer, 
George Burnham, Jr. 


In September, 1913, a department of civic 
education was established, with Arthur W. 
Dunn as director. This new department will 
have charge of the codrdination and extension 
of the work of the public schools in the matter 
of civic education. Maurice Fels was made 
chairman of the committee in charge. The league 
also established during the year the National 
Municipal League Series. This consisted of four 
volumes: City Government by Commission, by 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff; The Initiative, Refer- 
endum and Recall, by William Bennett Monroe; 
The Regulation of Municipal Utilities, by 
Clyde Lyndon King; and The Social Centre, by 
Edward J. Ward. The league continues to pub- 
lish the National Municipal Review, a quarterly 
discussing municipal questions. 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. In 1913 San 
Francisco, Denver, and Indianapolis were the 
only cities of the United States which did not 
own their water-works. During the year San 
Francisco began condemnation proceedings to 
acquire the water-works of the Spring Valley 
Water Company, and secured Congressional au- 
thorization to build a dam and aqueduct in the 
Yosemite National Park for an additional wa- 
ter-supply (see WATER-WORKS8). In Denver agi- 
tation for municipal ownership of water-works 
was continued. sides the purchase of the 
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plant of the Denver Union Water Company the 
city had under consideration a joint water-sup- 
ply and railway tunnel scheme. If this was 
carried out the city would contribute $3,000,- 
000 toward the building of a tunnel through the 
Continental Divide for the Denver and Salt 
Lake Railroad (the “ Moffatt Road" under a 
new organization). The tunnel would also ac- 
commodate a water conduit from the headwa- 
ters of the Grand River, on the western slope 
of the Divide. A tentative agreement was made 
for the city purchase of the property of Des 
Moines Water-works Company, but ratification 
by popular vote had not been attempted at the 
close of the year. 

The municipally-owned street railway lines at 
San Francisco were being extended during the 
year, and there was a movement at Toronto, 
Ontario, to buy the privately-owned street rail- 
ways which serve that city. 

A De milk distribution system for 
Jamestown, N. Y., was recommended in October 
by S. A. Coolson, mayor of that city. A com- 
mittee of the council endorsed the recommenda- 
tion. Late in December the matter was before 
the legal department for report. The plan was 
for the city to pasteurize all milk at one sta- 
tion and establish a single delivery system, in 
place of the present seventy-five private milk 
distributers. The estimated capital cost of the 
prospect was $30,000. 

Legislation authorizing municipal ownership 
of one kind or another in ten different States 
was passed in 1913. See National Municipal 
Review, October, 1913, for this legislation, and 
same, January, 1914, for notes on municipal 
markets and slaughter houses. The Georgia 
Supreme Court declared constitutional the issue 
of bonds for & municipal ice plant, and the at- 
torney-general of Ohio ruled that under the 
new Ohio constitutional amendments cities 
cannot make and distribute ice. 

MURRAY, RoBERT. An American soldier, 
died January 1, 1913. He was born at Elk 
Ridge, Maryland, in 1822, and was educated 
privately and at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Appointed assistant surgeon in the United 
States army in 1846, he was transferred to 
California and served in several posts in that 
State until 1850, when he returned to Fort 
Independence, in Boston. In 1854 he again 
returned to California and was promoted to be 
surgeon. In the following year he became med- 
ical director and purveyor of the Department 
of the Cumberland. In 1862 he went to Phila- 
delphia, and remained there until 1865. He 
received brevets of lieutenant-colonel and colo- 
nel for services in the Civil War. From 1807- 
76 he was medical purveyor of the military 
division of the Pacific at San Francisco. He 
was medical director of the division of Mis- 
souri in 1882. Coming again to the East he 
was assigned as medical director of the divi- 
sion of the Atlantic and the Department of the 
East. In 1883 he was appointed surgeon-general 
of the United States army, and three years 
later was placed on the retired list. . 

MUSEUMS OF ART. See PAINTING AND 
SCULPTURE, 

MUSIC. Following an established custom, 
& brief summary of the principal events of the 
last four years precedes the record of musical 
events of the past year. When Mr. Gatti-Ca- 
sazza assumed the directorship of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, the Manhattan Opera 
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House under Mr. Hammerstein had come to be 
a formidable rival. The effect of this rivalry 
was noticed in a marked improvement in the 
chorus and stage management of the other in- 
stitution (1908). The next year the Metropoli- 
tan company almost doubled its forces in all 
departments. The season at both houses closed 
with a heavy deficit. Boston opened its own 
opera house with a brilliant company. The 

ew York Philharmonic Society, which for sev- 
eral years had been declining, was entirely re- 
organized under Gustav Mahler (1909). The 
enormous expenditures incurred through the 
production of many new operas and the permens 
of exorbitant salaries to the principal artists 
forced Mr. Hammerstein to withdraw and sell 
all his interests to his rival. The greater part 
of his company was formed into a new organi- 
gation, the Chicago Opera Company, under Mr. 
Dippel. In order to prevent a recurrence of 
conditions leading to financial ruin, the three 
opera companies of New York, Boston, and Chi- 
cago apportioned the territory among them- 
selves and adopted a plan to exchange their 
principal artists (1910). This understanding 
was strictly observed and resulted in great sav- 
ing. But still more important was the effective 
resistance that was opposed to the so-called 
opena Trust controlled by the house of Ricordi 
of Milan. Not only had the trust become more 
and more tyrannical in its demand for exorbi- 
tant royalties on the works it controlled— 
they included almost the entire operatic output 
of Italy—but it 55 dictated what Italian 
works were to produced, irrespective of the 
wishes or taste of the audience. The failure 
of Puccini’s Girl of the Golden West brought 
matters to a climax. Mr. Dippel immediately 
eliminated all of Puccini’s works from his rep- 
ertoire (1911). The differences between the 
American opera houses and the trust were finally 
adjusted. Operas by American composers were 
produced, and the movement for the production 
of opera in the vernacular was rapidly gaining 
ground. The activity of musical scholars, espe- 
cially in Germany, resulted in the discovery of 
several manuscripts of Beethoven, Bach, Liszt, 
and Schumann in hidden corners of old libraries 
(1912). 

GENERAL News. The year 1913 brought to 
light some forgotten manuscripts. In an old 
chapel on the estate of Count Fürstenberg near 
Donau Eschingen an unknown symphony of 
Haydn, written in the master's humorous vein, 
was discovered. It was performed at Baden- 
Baden. The Schumann Museum at Zwickau 
acquired the manuseript of a short treatise on 
counterpoint written by Schumann for his pupil, 
C. G. Ritter, in 1847-48. On the first page is 
written in the master's own. hand: “Not in- 
tended for publication." In order to increase 
the fund for the Chopin monument to be erected 
in Warsaw, the family of Count Scheremetje 
turned over to the monument committee an 
* Album Leaf" written by Chopin in 1843 
into an album belonging to Countess Anna 
Scheremetje. The existence of this composition 
was unknown to any but the immediate family. 

If formerly young composers found it difficult 
to obtain a first hearing, conditions have rad- 
ically changed in recent years. A cursory glance 
over programmes of musical organizations all 
over the world shows a formidable array of un- 
known names and an endless list of new works 
by composers of greater or less reputation. The 
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statistics of Germany for the past year show 
that no less than 265 new operas by composers 
of all nationalities were given in Germany 
alone. It is safe to predict that over 250 of 
these will never find their way to any other 
stage. It is not that the public has developed 
this craze for novelties; but the rivalry of 
organizations is responsible for this state. 
Everywhere complaints are heard that the pub- 
lic does not support new works, so that at last 
the London Symphony Society has had the 
courage to announce in its last prospectus that 
no novelties will be produced during the ensu- 
ing season (1913). It states explicitly that too 
much time and energy is expended in rehearsin 

works which no one wishes to hear a secon 

time, while the masterpieces of the great com- 
posers are neglected. 

During the year the musical world followed 
with intense interest the petition presented to 
the German Reichstag by the Wagner family 
for an extension of the copyright of Parsifal, 
which expired on December 31, 1913. To the 
sincere joy of all lovers of music the petition 
was denied, and opera houses throughout the 
civilized world at once began preparations for 
the earliest possible production of this master- 
piece. Toward the end of the year the rivalry 
was so keen that several houses announced the 
first performance to begin on the stroke of mid- 
night of December 31. Barcelona. even an- 
nounced the beginning at 11 o'clock, correspond- 
ing to midnight of Central European time. 
Zürich did not wait till the end of the year, 
but produced the work already during the sum- 
mer. As a matter of record it may be stated 
that up to January 1, 1914, Parsifal had forty- 
three performances at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York, and a considerable number 
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of performances of excellent qualit 
Savage Opera Company, in English, 
season 1904-5. 


THe UNITED STATES 


ARTISTS: INSTRUMENTALISTS. The idol of 
Americans, Paderewski, made his ninth Ameri- 
can tour and proved that his hold on the 
American public is still as strong as ever. His 
art was at its highest even when he first came 
here in 189], but it has not declined. The only 
fault that must be charged against him is an 
occasional] forcing of the tone of the instrument 
beyond its proper limitations. A new artist of 
the first rank was Max Pauer, who in Boston 
was acclaimed a second Paderewski and made 
a profound impression everywhere. An English 
pianiste, Ethel Leginska, proved herself an ex- 
cellent artist, and scored genuine success. 
Eleanor Spencer, a native American, made her 
début in her native land after she had estab- 
lished a European reputation in eight successful 
seasons abroad. Her sterling qualities won the 
unstinted approval of her compatriots. Harold 
Henry of Chicago, proved himself a serious art- 
ist whose further career will be watched with 
interest. Josef Hofmann may now be regarded 
as having attained his full artistic height. 
There is no pianist living who surpasses him 
in any respect. He is one of those very rare 
cases where a child prodigy has fulfilled in the 
fullest measure the early expectations. After 
an absence of several years Teresa Carrefio was 
heard again by large and enthusistic audiences, 
whose attitude was decidedly at variance with 
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that of some critics who believed they detected 
a falling off in her former mastery of the in- 
strument. That the year was an exceptional 
one for brilliant pianistic achievements becomes 
evident from the mere enumeration of the names 
of the other eminent pianists whose fame is se- 
curely established, and calls for no special com- 
ment. The gentlemen included Bachaus, Godow- 
ski, Scharwenka, Lhevinne, Ganz, Schilling; 
the ladies, Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, Tina 
Lerner, Katharine Goodson, Germaine Schnitzer, 
Yolanda Merö. 

Among the violinists attention was chiefly 
centred upon Ysaye. He still drew enormous 
audiences, although it became evident that he 
has passed the zenith of his powers. His play- 
ing was very unequal. At times he was the 
incomparable master of former years, at other 
times he seemed listless, and even his former 
impeccable purity of intonation left much to 
be desired. The fact that as recently as 1911 
Kubelik had announced his farewell American 
appearance did not prevent that master from 
coming again and playing to crowded houses. 
His joint concert with Mme. Melba at the Hip- 

drome in New York established a new record 
or attendance. After a few performances with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra during the pre- 
ceding year, Kreisler was heard again in & num- 
ber of recitals, and impressed many as being 
the greatest living master of the violin. One 
of the concerts of the Philharmonic ae of 
New York became of special significance from 
the fact that Maude Powell played the Tschai- 
kowski concerto just twenty-five years after she 
had first introduced that masterpiece to Amer- 
ica in a concert with the same organization. 
Elman, Zimbalist, Hartmann, Persinger, and 
Kathleen Parlow also contributed to the artistic 
offerings of the year. The noble ’cello was rep- 
resented by such artists as Alwin Schroeder, 
Leo Schulz, Paulo Gruppe. A newcomer was 
the English ’cellist, atrice Harrison. Al- 
beads jn her tone was not large, it possessed an 
excellent carrying quality, and the impression 
made by the artist was most favorable. 

VocALISTS. The famous Dutch contralto, Ju- 
lia Culp, visited America for the first time. 
Her wonderful voice and supreme art immedi- 
ately won enthusiastic recognition. By the end 
of the year she had securely established herself 
as one of the prime favorites. Another new 
artist of the first rank was the great contralto 
of the Hamburg Opera, Ottilie Metzger, who ap- 
peared only in two concerts of the Philharmonic 

ociety, but even so left no room for doubt as 
to her rank among the world’s great contraltos. 
The tour of Mme. Melba, who sang only in con- 
certs, and chiefly in conjunction with Kubelik, 
was a succession of triumphs. It was remarked 
that time had scarcely affected her beautiful 
voice, and that she had shown greater intensity 
of feeling than ever before. After an absence of 
fourteen years Clara Butt, the renowned Eng- 
lish contralto, visited America once more. While 
her voice sounded as full and fresh as in former 
years, her mere mechanical skill had grown con- 
siderably. Just before the close of the year a 
German baritone, Franz Egenieff, introduced 
himself in a recital and created a very favorable 
impression. That Mme. Nordica has practically 
abandoned the stage and is devoting herself to 
concert singing—not lieder recitals, —is cause 
for sincere regret. Unsurpassed as a dramatic 
singer, especially in the Wagnerian rôles, on tho 
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concert platform she cannot satisfy the fastidi- 
ous because her programmes are generally ar- 
ranged with poor taste. To complete the 
record of the year’s profusion of vocal 
offerings of the first order it is sufficient merely 
to mention the names of such recognized artists 
as Mmes. Schumann-Heink, Sembrich, Alda, 
Gluck, Gadski, Farrar, Teyte Gerhardt, and 
Messrs. Bonci, Hess, Griswold, Witherspoon, 
Hinshaw, McCormack, Clément. 

ORCHESTRAS. The Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra (Karl Muck) reports the most prosperous 
season since its foundation in 1883. Not less 
than 109 concerts were played, including two 
for the benefit of the pension fund. Its famous 
harpist, Heinrich Schnecker, who died during 
the year, was succeeded by Alfred Holy, of the 
Imperial Opera of Vienna. The great reputa- 
tion which this famous American orchestra en- 
joys can readily be seen from the fact that for 
Mr. Schnecker’s position not less than two 
hundred applications were received from all 

arts of the world. The third season of the 

ew York Philharmonic Society under its new 
conductor, Josef Stransky, proved that the 
choice of the directors was a happy one when 
they selected Mr. Stransky to succeed the late 
Gustav Mahler. Mahler’s policy has been faith- 
fully and efficiently carried out, and the results 
of unceasing rehearsal are plain. The orchestra 
is now in all respects the equal of the famous 
Boston organization. The year witnessed sev- 
eral changes in the personnel of the society, 
the principal one being the advent of Leopold 
Kramer, formerly of the Theodore Thomas Or- 
chestra and the Chicago Opera Company, as 
concertmaster. The Theodore Thomas Orchestra 
(Frederic Stock) changed its name and was 
offieially incorporated as the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. Its season was marked by the pro- 
duction of an unusual number of novelties, two 
of its concerts having been devoted exclusively 
to works by American composers. The Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra (Emil Oberhoffer) 
played 109 concerts in 52 different cities in 
twelve States, performing 139 compositions. 
The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra (Ernst 
Kunwald) was increased to 85 players, and 
extended its activities. Every year reports are 
received of the establishment of new symphony 
orchestras in all parts of the United States, 
a gratifying testimony to the growth of mu- 
sical culture. Thus San Francisco reports the 
establishment of the Peoples’ Philharmonic 
Orchestra of 55 performers under Herman 
Perlet, while the older symphony orchestra 
under Henry Hadley reports a satisfactory sea- 
son. Denver also now boasts two symphony 
orchestras since Raffaele Cavallo continued his 
popular summer concerts as regular symphony 
concerts through the winter. Cleveland estab- 
lished à municipal orchestra of forty performers 
under Christian Timmner to give free concerts 
in the parks from June to September. During 
the winter months it is increased to fifty play- 
ers, and gives symphony concerts at the Hip- 
podrome. Since the dissolution of its fine 
orchestra in 1910, Pittsburgh has been in a 
rather sad plight. The concerts given by vis- 
iting orchestras under the auspices of the Pitts- 
burgh Orchestra Association have met with so 
little success that the association during the 
past year announced its intention of abandon- 
ing all orchestral concerts. Thereupon the 
Pittsburgh Festival Orchestra under Carl Bern- 
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thaler undertook to provide a number of sym- 
phony concerts for the winter. 

NovELTIES. The number of novelties pro- 
vided by the more important orchestras was un- 
usually large, but little of real value was heard. 
In fact, considerable adverse criticism was di- 
rected against Dr. Muck and the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra for the poor quality of most 
of the new works brought out. The Philhar- 
monic Society under Mr. Stransky introduced 
two works by Max Reger, both of which were 
very fine. The first was a new Romantische 
Suite, op. 125, the second a Ballet Suite, op. 
130. In neither work does the composer em- 
ploy more than a moderate orchestra, but he 
obtains splendid effects. The Minneapolis 
Orchestra under Emil Oberhoffer gave the first 

rformance in America of Richard Strauss's 
atest work, Festliches Prdludium, op. 61, a 
work written especially for the dedication of a 
new auditorium in Vienna. It contained little 
inspiration and much noise. Under Dr. Kun- 
wald the Cincinnati Orchestra produced a tone- 
poem by Friedrich Gernsheim, Zu einem Drama, 
a really beautiful and inspired composition. 
Another work well worth hearing was the 
Second Symphony in E minor by Henri Rabaud, 

layed by the Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Leopold tokovski. For the purpose of intro- 
ducing new instrumental compositions by mod- 
ern ltalian composers an orchestra calling 
itself the Italian Symphony Orchestra gave 
under Cesare Sodero a programme which con- 
tained Martricci’s Symphony in D, in every 
respect a noteworthy work. Among the many 
novelties produced by the 9 Orchestra 
under Mr. Stock the first place belongs to a 
Symphony in E minor, op. 115, by Hans Huber. 
It is a work in the established classical form, 
full of noble ideas. A concerto for violin and 
orchestra in A minor by Heinrich Moreen, 
though scored rather heavily, proved very ef- 
fective. Reinhold  Gliére's symphonic poem, 
The Sirens, made a real and deep impression. 
On the other hand Arnold Schönbergs Fünf 
Orchesterstücke was received with hisses and 
loud laughter—a reception probably unique in 
the history of serious concerts in America. The 
New York Symphony Society under Walter 
Damrosch likewise offered a number of novel- 
ties, of which the Fourth Symphony, in A minor, 
by Sibelius was the most important. It is very 


sombre and lacking in obvious charm, but 
withal fascinating. hile not easy to grasp at 
a first hearing it well repays closer study. The 


Tableauw symphoniques by Ernest Fanelli, of 
which only two sections were played, though 
musically of little intrinsic value, were very 
interesting as exhibiting the later style of De- 
bussy, while the latter was still a boy. A 
Funeral March by Grieg, composed in memory 
of Nordraak, while not important was of some 
interest. Sir Edward Elgar’s symphonic poem 
Falstaff, this composer’s latest work, was as 
dull, uninspired, and insignificant as his two 
symphonies. An orchestral suite Le printemps 
by Debussy caused some surprise, as it seemed 
to indicate a return to the established scales. 
The mystery was solved when it was discovered 
that this composition, published in 1913, was 
in reality only an expansion of an earlier work 
written in 1889. 

CHORAL Societies. While not discarding the 
older oratorios and choral works many of the 
larger organizations were extremely active in 
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the production of new works. By far the most 
important of these was Hine deutsche Messe, 
by Otto Taubmann, presented by the New York 
Oratorio Society under Louis Koemmenich. 
This work is unquestionably one of the most 
notable choral works written since Brahms. 
The same society produced Georg Schumann's 
Ruth. Though lacking in individuality and 
strongly influenced by Wagner, the music is 
very beautiful and effective. The Cecilia So- 
ciety of Boston under Arthur Mees introduced 
to America Florent Schmitt’s Forty-sicth 
Psalm, a typical work of the ultra-modern 
French school. Mr. Mees had also intended to 
give the first American performance of Sir Ed- 
ward Elgar’s Musio Makers on April 17. The 
concert actually took place on that date, but 
the honor—if such it be—of a first production 
was snatched away from Mr. Mees by the Co- 
lumbia University Chorus under Prof. Walter 
Hall, who gave the work on April 16 in New 
York. Neither the Boston nor the New York 
audience showed great interest in the work. 
The MacDowell Chorus of New York, under 
Kurt Schindler, was reorganized as the Schola 
Cantorum, and under its new name brought 
out Richard Strauss's Der Abend (written for 
16 parts) and Granville Bantock’s Atalanta in 
Calydon (for 20 parts). Both works showed 
the excellent work of the society to great ad- 
vantage, but proved decided disappointments 


musically. A new society cultivating a so far 
peut unknown field was founded by N. 
indsey Norden in New York. The Æolian 


Choir, consisting of 45 trained boys' and men's 
voices, gave during its first season ten concerts 
of & cappella Russian church music. Almost all 
the works performed were unknown in America, 
as well as many of the composers. The chief 
reason why such remarkable compositions have 
not been introduced long ago seems to be the 
fact that all are available only with Russian 
text. Mr. Norden is producing these works in 
English, in which form he is also publishing 
them through G. Schirmer of New York 

CHAMBER Music. To the large number of ex- 
isting chamber music organizations two impor- 
tant additions were made. For several years 
the Longy Club of Boston, consisting of wood- 
wind instruments, has had a small, but highly- 
appreciative and cultivated following. Four 
seasons of the Barrére Ensemble, a similar or- 
ganization, have created a taste for that class 
of music also in New York. The Boston club, 
in addition to their home concerts, now also 
gives a season in New York under the name 
e ngy New York Modern Chamber Music So- 
ciety." At the same time ten members of the 
New York Philharmonie Society, flute, oboe, 
clarinet, bassoon, horn, and string quintette, 
have organized the “ Philharmonic Ensemble." 
Every one of the artists of the two organizations 
is a virtuoso upon his instrument. The success 
of the famous Flonzaley Quartette (Bette, 
Pochon, Ara, d'Archambeau) has been such that 
during the past year they have been obliged 
to extend their tour to the principal cities 
from coast to coast. 

Music FESTIVALS. Among the festivals of 
ihe year may be reckoned the innumerable extra 
concerts given by all organizations throughout 
the country, orchestral and choral, large and 
small, in honor of the centennial of the birth 
of Wagner and Verdi. In Cleveland the Chi- 
cago Orchestra under Mr. Stock with Fremstad, 
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Jürn, and Witherspoon gave three Wagner con- 
certs of excerpts from all operas from Rienzi to 
Parsifal. It was regarded as the greatest mu- 
Bical event since the Wagner festival given by 
Theodore Thomas with Anaterna, Scaria, and 
Winkelmann in 1884. The success attending the 
same programme given in Milwaukee resulted 
in a movement toward the establishment of a 
symphony orchestra in that city. The works 
erformed at the aunual Bach festival in Beth- 
ehem under J. F. Wolle were the Passion ac- 
cording to St. Matthew and the Mass in B 
minor. In order to produce both works in their 
entirety, without undue fatigue to the audience, 
Mr. Wolle gave each work in two parts with an 
intermission of three hours. At the fifty-sixth 
annual music festival at Worcester, Mass., 
Pierné’s St. Francis of Assist had its first per- 
formance in America under the direction of 
Arthur Mees. While the musical ideas were 
not compelling, the work, nevertheless, created 
a favorable impression because of  well.ar- 
ranged contrasts and excellent orchestral fone- 
painting. But it marks no advance over the 
same eomposer's Children's Crusade. The mem- 
ory of Verdi was honored by a superb per- 
formance of the master's Requiem. Strange to 
say, the only number by which Wagner was 
represented was the Prelude to Tristan und 
Isolde. Verdi's Requiem was the principal 
work produced at the Maine festival in Port- 
land and Bangor, under the direction of William 
Chapman. At the North Shore festival at 
Evanstown, Ill, Handel's Messiah and Pierné’s 
Children's Crusade were sung by a chorus of 
1000 voices under P. C. Lutkin. The festival 
concluded with a Wagner concert by the Chicago 
Orchestra under Mr. Stock. For the Norfolk, 
Conn., festival E. S. Kelley had written a sym- 
phony in B minor, entitled New England. Un- 
der the composer's direction the work achieved 
& decided and well-merited success. 

PRIZES. In order to encourage native com- 

osers the National Federation of Music Clubs 

as offered a prize of $10,000 for the best grand 

opera written by a native of the United States. 
A guarantee fund of $50,000 has been raised 
for the purpose of producing the successful 
work at Los Angeles during the time of the 
Panama Exposition of 1915. It is expressly 
stated that works founded on immoral plots, 
such as Thais, Jewels of the Madonna, Caval- 
leria Rusticana, ete., will not be considered.— 
The Italian Philharmonic Society of New York 
offered a prize of $10,000 for the best symphony 
by an Italian composer resident in the United 
States. The successful work is to have its first 
performance during the Panama Exposition. 
The judges are Puccini, Franchetti, Sgambati, 
Boito, and Perosi. 

OPERA. At the Metropolitan Opera House of 
New York 164 performances were given from a 
repertoire of 43 operas by 22 composers. Ac- 
cording to nationality these were divided as fol- 
lows: German, fifteen works by six composers 
totaled fifty-four performances; Italian, twenty 
works by nine composers totaled seventy-seven 
performances; French, six works by five com- 
posers totaled twenty-two performances; Rus- 
sian, one work totaled six performances; Amer- 
ican, one work totaled five performances. 
Wagner, represented by nine works, led with 
thirty-four performances. Next in order came 
Puccini, of whom five works achieved twenty- 
six performances. Third ranked Verdi with six 
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works and twenty performances. This in spite 
of the fact that the year marked the centenary 
of the master’s birth. The works most fre- 
quently given were Puccini’s Madame Butterfly 
and Offenbach’s Contes d' Hoffmann, each 
nine times. Next came Mozart’s Zauberflöte 
and Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci, each eight times. 
Wagner’s Walkiire was given seven times. 
Verdi’s Aida, Puccini’s Tosca and Bohème, 
Mascagni’s Cavalleria, Massenet’s Manon, and 
Moussorgski’s Boris Godunoff were each given 
six times. Gounod’s Faust had one single per- 
formance. Three novelties were produced. 
Damrosch’s Cyrano de Bergerac (February 27) 
with Alda and Amato in the principal róles, 
under Hertz, was given in English. Of all the 
American operas presented so far it is in all 
respects the best. It lacks originality, its style 
is eclectic, but the composer shows himself a 
man of good taste, who takes pains to avoid 
the commonplace. The text by William J. Hen- 
derson is effectively constructed with due regard 
for variety and climaxes. Aside from the ques- 
tion of individuality, the music is natural, ex- 
pressive, and really dramatic. The orchestra- 
tion throughout shows the hand of a master. 


There can no doubt that the work was re- 
ceived with decided favor. Moussorgski’s 
Boris Godunoff (March 19) with Homer, 


Althouse, and Didur, under Toscanini, was sung 
in Italian. The text itself is not good. There 
is no character drawing; only “ Boris” stands 
out as a real character, the other persons are 
mere figures. The element of love is reduced 
to a minimum. An atmosphere of unbroken 
gloom pervades the entire work. In spite of 
these handicaps the composer has succeeded 
through shéer power of genius in producing a 
work of overpowering grandeur. The themes, 
though little developed, are characteristic and 
ossess inherent vitality. The music is of bar- 
aric splendor and pulsates with seething pas- 
sion. Much of the overwhelming effect pro- 
duced is due to the superb orchestration by 
Rimski-Korsakoff. It may be said that the re- 
lation between principals and chorus has been 
completely inverted in this opera. The work 
made a profound and seemingly lasting impres- 
sion. At any rate, it is unquestionably one of 
the very few valuable novelties, and one that 
possesses the qualities to insure it a permanent 
place in the repertoire. A novelty awaited with 
more than ordinary interest was Richard 
Strauss’s Der Rosenkavalier (December 9). It 
was produced on a lavish scale with Hempel, 
Goritz, and Weil in the principal róles under 
Hertz. The composer has fortunately aban- 
doned the style of Salome and Elektra which, 
at any rafe, would be impossible for a comedy. 
The text by von Hoffmansthal is far from ideal, 
the chief defect being excessive elaboration of 
episodes that often cause the real action to 
stand still. The music does not reveal any new 
side of Strauss's genius; it is exactly what one 
would expect from the composer of the great 
tone-poems. Like these latter, his opera con- 
tains passages of surpassing beauty magnifi- 
cently sustained, but also portions where the 
inspiration lags perceptibly. In a general way 
it might be said that the composer has not been 
over-critical in the selection of his themes. By 
the side of some that show the master's in- 
ventive power at his best there are others hope- 
lessly commonplace, yet made acceptable by an 
inexhaustible resourcefulness in harmonization 
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and orchestration. Of the latter quality it is 
needless to speak. Long before this Strauss has 
been acknowledged as the wizard of the orches- 
tra. On the whole, the work gave genuine 
pleasure, and was received with unqualified 
approval. In the acquisition of new singers the 
management has been unusually successful. In 
no previous year have there appeared as many 
new artists of such superlative qualities. 
Freida Hempel, the great German coloratura 
soprano, had made her début in the last days 
of 1912 and was plainly suffering from the ef- 
fects of a recent illness. During the past year 
she gave evidence of her full and extraordinary 
powers. In Mme. Ober the public made the ac- 
uaintance of one of the greatest contraltos. 
ith a powerful voice, lavish in intensity, she 
combines the highest qualities of the actress. 
Her début as “Ortrud” in Lohengrin was suf- 
ficient proof that her command of facial ex- 
ression and dramatic gesture are unsurpassable. 
he superb singing and acting of Jacques Urlus 
recalled the days of Jean de Reszke. Since the 
latter’s appearance no such interpreter of the 
great Wagner rôles has been heard. The im- 
rsonation of Wagner’s baritone heroes by Carl 
raun equals the finest by artists of former 
seasons. The work of Carl Schlegel, another 
baritone, also was excellent. The admirers of 
modern Italian opera found a new idol in the 
fine new tenor Giovanni Martinelli. Ever since 
his arrival in America Mr. Toscanini has been 
looked upon as an unsurpassable operatic con- 
ductor. During the year he proved that he is 
equally great on the concert platform. A spe- 
cial concert with the opera orchestra and chorus 
showed him to excellent advantage. The pro- 
gramme consisted of Wagner’s Faust Overture, 
Btrauss's Till Eulenspriegels lustrge Streiche, 
and Beethoven's Ninth Symphony. The concert 
had to be repeated. After many years of efficient 
service the concert master, Eugen Boegner, re- 
signed. His place was filled by Gino Nastrucci 
of La Scala. Mr. Gatti-Casazza, the general 
director, reported the past year as the most 
successful in the history of the opera house. 
Among the artists were the established favor- 
ites Mmes. Fremstad, Gadski, Destinn, Farrar, 
Alda, Sparkes, Bori, Matzenauer, Homer, and 
Messrs. Caruso, Jörn, Cristalli, Martin, 
Althouse, Amato, Goritz, Griswold, Didur, Weil. 
The conductors were Toscanini, Hertz, Po- 
lacco. 

The Boston Opera Company produced three 
novelties, none of which made a deep impression. 
Bizet’s Djamilek (February 24) contained ex- 
quisite music, but lacked dramatic interest. 
Aubert’s Féret Bleue proved deficient in potent 
musical ideas and was entirely under the influ- 
ence of Debussy. The apparent success of 
Février's Monna Vanna was due chiefly to the 
intense dramatie interest of the text. The mu- 
Bic itself is insignificant; it never rises to the 
heights of the dramatic situation. Among the 
new singers Mmes. Edvina (soprano) and 
d'Alvarez (contralto), and Messrs. Muratore 
(tenor), Dangés, and Ludikar (baritones) were 
accepted as superb artists. 

After the completion of the season of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company Andreas Dippel resigned 
his position as general director and was suc- 
ceeded by Cleofonte Campanini, who inaugurated 
a new policy of giving performances in English 
(not necessarily English works) on Saturday 
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nights. Of five new works, all conducted by 
Mr. Campanini, not one holds out a promise of 
maintaining itself. Mrlanger’s Noél (January 
8) is lacking in melodic charm. The book of 
Zandonai’s Conchita (February 3) is vulgar 
and filthy, and the music is on the level of 
those Italian operas that are ‘yearly produced 
by the dozen in Italy. Kienzl’s Kuhreigen 
(February 27) is melodious, but light and with- 
out real distinction. Massenet’s Don Quichotte 
(November 15) is in the familiar style of that 
composer. It is melodious and pleasing, but 
without depth. Franchetti’s Cristoforo Co- 
lombo (November 20) contains some beautiful 
melodies. 

Owing to a large deficit and the withdrawal 
of its principal supporter, Colonel Meighan, the 
Montreal Opera Company was disbanded at the 
end of the third season. Its place was imme- 
diately taken by the National Opera Company 
of Canada with Max Rabinoff as general di- 
rector. A season of eight weeks was given with 
a repertoire of fourteen Italian and French 
operas. . Practically all the artists of the former 
company were engaged, and an arrangement for 
the exchange of artists was made with the 
operatic institutions of New York, Boston, and 
Chicago. Artistically the first season was a 
brilliant success, financially a failure. 

With the highest expectations the new West- 
ern Metropolitan Opera Company began its first 
season of six weeks in San Francisco. Amidst 
scenes of the wildest enthusiasm Leoncavallo 

rsonally conducted the American premiére of 

is Zingart (October 30). But the undertaking 
ended in disaster. 

In New York the efforts of the City Club 
for the establishment of opera at popular prices 
resulted in the organization of the Century 
Opera Company under the direction of Milton 
and Sargent Aborn. All works are performed 
in English, and each work is given an entire 
week on six evenings and two afternoons. Al- 
fred Szendrei, formerly with the Chicago com- 
pany, is the principal conductor. The singers 
are largely native Americans and artists of real 
ability. The prospectus announces a season 
extending over thirty-five weeks and promises 
besides works in the standard repertoire a com- 
plete cycle of all the Wagner operas, including 
Parsifal, in English. The opening performance 
was Aida. By the end of the year it seemed 
that the public would support the new venture. 
Some very excellent performances were given, 
notably of Atda, Louise, and The Jewels of the 
Madonna. The only Wagner opera heard so far 
was Lohengrin, which received a rendering that 
could scarcely be called adequate. 

EvRoPE. Throughout the German Empire the 
centennial of the birth of Wagner was observed 
with impressive ceremonies. In Munich the cel- 
ebration lasted almost two weeks, and concluded 
with the unveiling of a new statue in front of 
the Prinzregententheater. In Dresden court- 
conductor Schuch performed the master’s 
Liebesmahl der Apostel in the Liebfrauenkirche, 
the same place where Wagner conducted the first 
performance in 1843. The festival spirit seems 
to have run riot, for in Berlin the Wagner cele- 
bration was followed by a three-day Bach- 
Beethoven-Brahms festival, and this immedi- 
ately by a four-day Beethoven festival. The 
forty-eighth annual festival of the Allyemeiner 
deutscher Musikerverband at Jena brought out. 
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only one work of importance, Reger’s Rémischer 
Triumphgesang, op. 126, for male chorus and 
orchestra. The same composer’s Bócklin Suite, 
op. 128, had its first performance at Essen, 
where it was received with enthusiasm. Gustav 
Mahler’s posthumous Ninth Symphony was 
played under Fried in Berlin. The general ver- 
dict was that this symphony denoted a decided 
falling off against its predecessors, At Dresden 
D’Albert won a gratifying success with a new 
opera, Liebesketten. The first performance in 
Germany of Moussorgski’s Boris Godunoff took 
lace in Berlin, and was a marked success. 
olf-Ferrari’s latest opera L’Amore Medico was 
brilliantly successful at Dresden. At ita Ger- 
man première in Berlin, with the composer pres- 
ent, Puccini’s Girl of the Golden West drew an 
enormous house, but succeeding performances 
were given before small audiences.—In the 
spring a new opera house, the Théâtre des 
Champs Elysées, was opened in Paris by Gabriel 
Astruc. The opening opera was Berlioz’s Ben- 
venuto Cellini, under the direction of Wein- 
rtner. The work had not been heard in 
aris since 1838. Mr. Astruc presented an ar- 
ray of exceptionally fine artists, and spared no 
expense in the mounting of the works. The first 
novelty produced was De Lara’s Les Trois 
Masques, which met with emphatic success. But 
as early as November the new house had to be 
closed, since opera in France without municipal 
subvention is an impossibility. At the Grand 
poe the friction between the two directors, 
essager and Broussan, resulted in open quar- 
rel, so that the former resigned. But he was 
at last persuaded to serve out his term, which 
ends January 1, 1915. After that time there 
wil be only one director. Panurge, a post- 
humous opera of Massenet, was produced with 
great success. Charpentier’s Julien, a sequel 
to Louise, was at last produced, and proved a 
severe disappointment. At the Salle Gaveau the 
veteran Saint-Saens gave his last concert before 
retiring from all concert work. He appeared 
both as organist and pianist. For the first time 
in the history of the conservatory the much- 
coveted Grand Pri» de Rome was won by a 
woman, with a lyric episode Helena and Faust. 
Lili Boulanger, a sister of Nadia Boulanger, is 
the daughter of a former professor at the con- 
servatory, who won the prize in 1835. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. Among the important books 
published during the year are the following: 
Biographical. A.  Boschot, La  Crépuscule 
d'un romantique, H. Berlioz (Paris), enthusias- 
tic rather than critical, but reliable as to facts; 
A. Pirro, Dietrich Buætehude (Paris), exhaus- 
tive and authoritative, the best biography 
p so far; D. Chenneviére, Claude De- 
ussy et son œuvre (Paris); G. Samazeuilh, Un 
musicien francais; P. Dukas (Paris); H. Des- 
sauer, John Field: Sein Leben und seine Werke 
(Langensalza); L. Borgex, Vincent d'Indy, sa 
vie et son œuvre (Paris); C. L. Kellogg, Me- 
moirs of an American Prima Donna (New 
York); Lili Lehmann, Mein Weg (Leipzig), 
very comprehensive and a valuable contribution 
to the history of Wagner’s art; L. Schmidt, 
Mozart (Berlin), brief but authoritative, uni- 
form with the other volumes of Berühmte 
Musiker; V. Thompson, The Life of Ethelbert 
Nevin (Boston), rather ersonal  reminis- 
cences than a real biography; B. Litzmann, 
Clara Schumann: An artist's life (2 vols., 
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Leipzig), translated and abridged from the 
fourth German edition by G. E. Hadow, very 
full, contains many letters and extracts from 
diaries; A. Pirro, Schüts (Paris), comprehensive 
and scholarly, the standard biography; R. 
Batka, Richard Wagner (Berlin), the latest 
addition to Berühmte Musiker, excellent, brief, 
appreciative; G. Schjelderup, Richard Wagner 
und seine Werke (Leipzig), one of the best and 
most comprehensive biographies written, em- 
bodying the results of latest researches. 

History of Music. H. Botstiber, Geschichte 
der Ouvertiire und der freien Orchesterformen 
(Leipzig), exhaustive and scholarly treatment 
of all forms of overtures from the very begin- 
nings; E. Clements, Introduction to the Study 
of Indian (Hindu) Music (London), explains 
the interpretation of the older music in modern 
times; J. Combarieu, Histoire de la musique 
des origines jusqu’ à la mort de Beethoven 
(Paris), vol. i. goes to the end of the sixteenth 
century, detailed, result of original research, 
at end of each chapter a judiciously chosen 
bibliographical list having reference to the 
period treated; A. Friedenthal, Musik Tanz und 
Dichtung bei den Kreolen Amerikas (Berlin), 
contains numerous illustrations in notation, 
treats Mexico, Central America, West Indies, 
Cordilleras, Chile, the La Plata states and 
Brazil; W. Niemann, Die Musik seit Richard 
Wagner (Berlin), characterizes in broad out- 
lines general tendencies, treats all nations, em- 

hasizes folk music and national elements; H. 

iemann, Handbuch der Musikgeschichte, vol. 
ii., part 3 (Leipzig), treats eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries; G. Schünemann, Geschichte 
des Dirigierens (Leipzig), from the earliest 
times, very full, scholarly and accurate; J. 
Wolf, Handbuch der Notationskunde, vol. i. 
(Leipzig), treats exhaustively all systems, an- 
cient and modern Greek, medieval, old Russian, 
Neumes, and beginnings of mensurable music, 
throws new light on disputed points of Byzan- 
tine notation. 

Instruments. Theory. W. H. Clarke, Stand- 
ard Organ Building (Boston); A. Jacquot, La 
lutherie lorraine et francaise depuis les origines 
jusqu à nos jours (Paris); R. Lenormand, 
Etude sur harmonie moderne (Paris), very 
valuable, examines works of Debussy, Ravel, 
Dukas, D'Indy, Chausson, etc. gives examples, 
attempts to formulate laws from them, not 
dogmatie, rather tentative, shows that modern 
development does not affect validity of estab- 
lished fundamental laws. 

Acoustics. Criticism. H. Berlioz, A Critical 
Study of Beethoven's Nine Symphonies, trana- 
lated by E. Evans (London); E. J. Dent, Mo- 
£art's Operas; a Critical Study (New York), 
valuable, gives full bistory of each opera. E. S. 
Kelley, Chopin the composer (New York), con- 
tains not only masterly technical analyses of 
chief works, but also genuine appreciation; 
G. Révész, Zur Grundlegung der Tonpsychologie 
(Leipzig), strictly scientific, based on actual ex- 
periments. 

Correspondence. J. Joachim and A. Moser, 
Briefe von und an Josef Joachim, vol. iii. (Ber- 
lin), contains the letters from 1869-1907; C. S. 
Benedict, Richard Wagner in seinen Briefen 
(Leipzig), & selection of important letters from 
1832-1883, carefully chosen to give a complete 
picture of Wagner's artistic development. Let- 
ters arranged in six groups, each group pre- 
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Peer by a brief biographical and critical intro- 
uction. 

Miscellaneous, G. Nottebohm, Thematischee 
Verzeichniss der Werke Beethovens (Leipzig), 
a reprint of the original very valuable catalogue, 
augmented by a bibliotheca Beethoveniana, a 
complete record of all books and articles (news- 
paper and periodical) written about Beethoven 
from 1827-1913; Th, v. Frimmel, Beethoven 
Forschung, vol. iv. (Vienna); A. Schering, 
Bach Jahrbuch, vol. ix. (Leipzig) ; L. Franken- 
stein, Wagner Jahrbuch, vol. v. (Berlin); R. 
Schwartz, Jahrbuch der Musikbibliothek Peters, 
vol. xix. (Leipzig). 

MYLIUS, Epwarp T. See IMMIGRATION AND 
EMIGRATION. 

NASH, PAuL CLEVELAND BENNETT. An 
American public official, died January 7, 1913. 
He was born in Geneva, N. Y., in 1877, and 
educated at Hobart College, the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and at Paris and 
Rome. He entered the diplomatic service and 
in 1903-04 was secretary of the American lega- 
tion and consul-general at Bankok, Siam. In 
1904-07 he was consul at Venice, and in 1907-08 
at Vladivostock, Russia. He was appointed 
consul-general at Rheims, France, in 1908, serv- 
ing in that position for two months, when he 
was appointed consul-general at Budapest. He 
held this position at the time of his death. 

NASHVILLE, First NATIONAL CONSERVA- 
TION ExPOSITION AT. See EXPOSITIONS. 

NATAL. One of the four original prov- 
inces of the Union of South Africa (q.v.). 
the total population, census of 1911 (1,194,043), 
49.15 per cent. were born in the colony. Pie- 
temaritzburg, the seat of the provincial gov- 
ernment, had (1911) 69,187 inhabitants (with 
suburbs, 89,998); Pietermaritzburg, 30,555; 
Ladysmith, 5595; Greytown, 2344. During the 
year three railway lines 68 miles in length were 
opened and important reconstruction and im- 
provement work was in progress. This involved 
the boring of the Stockton tunnel, the longest 
in South Africa. This is 857 yards in length 
and is discussed elsewhere in the YEAR Book. 
(See TUNNELS.) Administrator (1913), C. J. 
Smythe. See SOUTH ArRICA, UNION OF, for area, 
population, etc. 

NATIONAL ACADEMY, EXHIBITIONS OF. 
See PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATH 
LIBRARIES. See LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
AMERICAN. 

NATIONAL BANKS. The following arti- 
cle contains only statistics of resources, liabili- 
ties, circulation, earnings, distribution of shares, 
and savings deposits of national banks. An 
account of the 5 and currency (Owen- 
Glass) law passed in December will be found 
under BANKS AND BANKING. See also FINAN- 
CIAL REVIEW; and Trusts, Money Trust. 

STATISTICS. According to the report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency there were in the 
United States on August 9, 7488 national 
banks with total resources of $10,876,852,000. 
Their loans and discounts amounted to $6,168,- 
555,000; United States bonds, $790,023,000, or 
80 per cent. bonded debt of the country; other 
bonds and securities, $1,040,422,000; gold coin 
and treasury certificates, $478,438,000; total 
specie, $728,267,000; legal tender notes, $170,- 
902,000; and 5 per cent, redemption fund, $30, 
596,000. 
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The principal items of liabilities were as fol- 
lows: Capital stock, $1,056,345,000; surplus, 
$725,333,000; undivided profits, $259,549,000; 
notes outstanding, $724,459,000; individual de- 
posits, $5,761,338,000. 

Of the loans and discounts 0.896 were made on 
demand paper having one or more firm names; 
1696 on demand secured by stocks and bonds; 
33.1% on time paper with two or more firm 
names; 20.5% on single name paper; and 20.6% 
on time secured by stocks and bonds, mort- 
gages, or other real estate security. New York 
City banks alone made 14.4% of all loans and 
discounts; Chicago and St. Louis made 7%; 
other reserve cities 26.7%; and country *banks 
51.9%. The income from all investments in 
loans, discounts, bonds and other securities was 
$499,252,000, or 6.19% on the total investment. 
The highest percentage on such investments was 
made by banks in the Western Division, 8.33%, 
and the lowest by those in the Eastern States, 
5.62%. The rate in the New England States 
was 6.88%. This avera income is notable 
when the great amount of United States bonds 
included is considered. From the gross earn- 
ings were deducted expenses and taxes of $284,- 
515,000; and losses and premiums of $53,756,- 
000. Net earnings amounted to $160,980,000, or 
9.06% on capital and surplus. There were paid 
dividends amounting to $119,906,000, or at the 
rate of 11.4% on capital. The dividend rate 
varied from 7.4% in Hawaii and 8.6% in the 
New England States, to 11.6% in the Eastern 


Of States, and to 15.8% in the Western States. 


A table showing the number of share holders 
and average number of shares held by each on 
July 7, showed that the 7490 banks having 
$1,056,229,000 capital stock on that date had 
432,920 share holders, with an average of 24.4 
one-hundred-dollar shares each. In New Eng- 
land there were 453 banks with $101,636,700 
capital, having 50,819 share holders with 20 
Shares each. In the Eastern States there were 
158,385 share holders with 21.2 shares each; 
in the Southern States 80,307 share holders 
with 21.6 shares each; in the Middle Western 
States, 96,516 share holders with 29.4 shares 
each; in the Western States, 24,548 share 
holders with 29.5 shares each; and in the Pa- 
cific States, 22,238 share holders with 39.4 
shares each. 

Over 93% of the United States bonds held 
were to secure circulation. The notes outstand- 
ing amounted to about 70% of the paid-in cap- 
ital stock. Not more than 2.5% of these notes 
were secured by lawful money. This circula- 
tion was composed almost entirely of five, ten, 
and twenty dollar notes. There were out- 
standing, however, a few one and two-dollar 
notes, a considerable number of fifty and one 
hundred-dollar notes, and a few five-hundred 
and one-thousand-dollar notes. There were pre- 
sented for redemption for the year ending Oc- 
tober, 1913, $683,431,000, of which nearly one- 
half came from New York. The expenses of 
national banks in connection with their circula- 
tion amounted to $4,377,945, of which the semi- 
annual tax on circulation was $3,804,762, and 
the cost of note redemption $517,842. The 
comptroller pointed out that the taxes paid by 
national banks on capital and on circulation 
from the organization of the system amounted 
to $198,188,000, not including $4,951,000 paid 
under the corporation tax. In contrast to this 
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the total expenses of the Currency Bureau dur- 
ing the same period totaled only $14,736,000. 
About 45% of the national banks have estab- 
lished savings departments. These reported on 
August 9, 3,020,831 depositors, with total de- 
posits of $820,639,000, or $205.50 per depositor. 
(See also BANKS AND BANKING, and FINANCIAL 
REVIEW.) 

NATIONAL PARKS. See PUBLIO LANDS. 

NATIONAL PEACE CONFERENCE. See 
ARBITRATION, INTERNATIONAL. 

NAVAL AERONAUTICS. See AERONAU- 
TICS. 

“NAVAL HOLIDAY." See GREAT BRITAIN, 
Navy. ` 

NAVAL MILITIA. See 
UNITED STATES, Navy. 

NAVAL PROGRESS. Progress in naval af- 
fairs during 1913 will be found summarized in 
the following paragraphs dealing with the 
navies of the great powers, in the 55 
official tables showing relative strength an 
tonnage, and in a general section dealing with 
aviation as practiced during the year in con- 
nection with the great war fleets. 


MILITIA; and 


RELATIVE ORDER OF WARSHIP TONNAGE, 1913 
Oompiled by Office of Naval Intelligence, U. 8. 
Navy Department 


As Would Be the Case 
if Vessels Building 


Tonnage Completed 
: Were Completed 
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of light armored cruisers was 3600 tons; of the 
second, 3740; IHP of first group, 37,000; of 
second, 40,000; estimated speed of both groups, 
30 knots; turbines; armor belt 3-inch; fuel 
capacity, 750 tons, oil only; four submerged 
21-inch tubes; armament: two 6-inch Q.; six 
4-inch Q.; four machine guns. 

Twenty-six destroyers were launched in 1913; 
and twenty held their trials. The 16 destroyers 
of the 1913-14 programme had the following 
characteristics: Displacement, 1200 to 1350 
tons; IHP, 27,000-28,500; speed, 34-35 knots; 
armament, four 4-inch Q., and four 21-inch 
torpedo tubes. Oil capacity, 210 tons. Com- 
plement, 120. The six submarines of the F 
class, 1913 programme, had a surface displace- 
ment of 950 tons, and a submerged displace- 
ment of 1200 tons; surface speed. 20 knots; 
submerged speed, 12 knots; six 21-inch torpedo 
tubes; two (or four) quick firing guns, and 
radiotelegraphy. 

Supplementary Entries of Officers. It 
was found necessary to enter upward of 50 
lieutenants and sub-lieutenants from the Royal 
Naval Reserve; also to have a special entry of 
40 cadets of about eighteen years of age who 
had completed their general education in the 
publie schools. 

FRANCE. Administration and Organization. 
In December, M. Baudin was succeeded by Sen- 
ator Monis as minister of marine. Accordin 
to M. Baudin's plan, the French fleet would 
consist of 38 battleships, 6 armored cruisers, 


great Britain. 2.972, 1 Great Britain. 2,611.1 and 10 protected cruisera in 1918. Reforms 
Germany ...... 943,338 Germany ...... 28,2208 were carried out in administration and person- 
United States.. 160.00 United States.. 8785 nel. Among these reforms were the creation 
Japan ..... 49199 Japan.. .. 402.95 Of military directors, and of an admiralty 
Russia sited ursa 33 N ceases 626,373 pee oe in the ordnance service 
italy 2. j tar, , rom a technical point of view, an enlistment 
Austria TIPP 198,361 Austria 2 2 2 „ 00 258,740 law, a systematic effort to increase enlistments 
by making the navy better known throughout 

AUSTRIA. New Construction. At the 1914 the country, increased admissions to the Naval 


session, the delegations were to be asked to vote 
the first credit for the second dreadnought 
division to replace four obsolete vessels in the 
Austrian navy; cost, about $13,600,000; dis- 
placement, 25,000 tons; principal armament, 
ten 14-inch guns; speed, 23 knots. The fourth 
dreadnought, Szentistvan, was to be launched 
in January, 1914. Of the six destroyers build- 
ing at Fiume, three were launched, and three 
were undergoing trials. Characteristics: Dis- 
placement, 800 tons; speed, 32 knots; arma- 
ment, two 102 mm., six 37 mm. guns; and two 
torpedo tubes. 

NGLAND, New Construction. Four capital 
ships, commissioned in the last two months of 
1912 (King George V., Conqueror, Princess 
Royal, and New Zealand), were not ready for 
service until early in 1913. Including the bat- 
tle cruiser Australia, five capital ships were 
commissioned in 1913: Centurion, Australia, 
Queen Mary, Audacious, 4 jag. Five capital 
ships were launched: Queen Elizabeth, Benbow, 
Warspite, Emperor of India, Tiger. The Dub- 
lin and the Australian cruisers Melbourne and 
Sydney, were the only protected cruisers com- 
pleted. The Southampton, put down as com- 

leted in 1912, was not commissioned until 
ebruary 25, 1913. The only protected cruisers 
launched were: Birmingham, Nottingham, and 
Lowestoft. Two light armored cruisers of a 
mew type were launched, the Aurora and the 
Arethusa, The displacement of the first group 


School, a law to increase the pay of officers 
and petty officers, introduced July 1, and a law 
organizing the corps of line officers, petty offi- 
cers, and enlisted men. 

New Construction. The 1914 budget pro- 
vided for 50 battleships, 3 scouts, 5 torpedo 
boats, 24 submarines, and other small craft. 
Sixteen new vessels were to be commissioned 
in 1914: the battleships France and Paris; 
two 30-knot torpedo boats and 12 submarines, 
8 of 410 tons and 3 of 520, and one, Gustave 
Zédé of 797 tons and a speed of 20 knots. 
The battleships under construction are the 
Bretagne and Provence, the Lorraine, Flandre, 
Gascogne, Languedoc, and Normandie. Ten 
ships were to be laid down in 1914, the most 
important being the battleship Bearn (25,200 
tons) of the Normandie type. The 1912 pro- 
gramme provided for two battleships to be laid 
down in the latter half of 1914. The recent 
naval maneuvres having shown the imperative 
need of squadron scouts, three scouts were to 
be laid down before the second battleship of 
the 1912 programme, and the date of the first 
(the Bearn) was put forward from July to Jan- 
uary. Five submarines of 833 tons and speed 
of 20 knots were also to be laid down. The 
mine layer Pluton was launched on March 10; 
her sister ship, the Cerbére, is nearly com- 
pleted: displacement, 566 tons; IHP, 6000; 
speed 20 knots; armament one 3-inch gun. 
They are fitted to carry 120 mines. 
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Powder. Ships of the navy only carried new 
powder for the big guns. The old powder which 
had caused so many accidents was still used 
for guns of smailer calibre, and for the reserve 
stock on land. Only one-half of the powder 
required during 1914 could be made with the 
staff actually employed. 

GERMANY. New Construction. -Five capital 
ships were launched in 1913 (König, Gross 
Kurfürst, Markgraf, Lützow, and Derffiinger) ; 
and four were commissioned (König Albert, 
Prinzreg Luitpold, Kaiserin, and Seydlits). 
The protected cruiser Graudenz (5530 tons) 
was launched; and the protected cruisers 
Karlsruhe and Rostok (4900 tons) completed. 
The 1914 budget provides for 12 more torpedo- 
boats. There are 27 submarines completed and 
several building, one of them at the Fiat 
San Giorgio Works, Spezia; and the 1914 bud- 
get provided 19 million marks for submarine 
construction. All the new protected cruisers 
have a four-inch armor belt; and a designed 
speed of not less than 27 knots. It was re- 
Sola that those of the current programme 

ad a main battery of improved 5.9-inch guns, 
and a coal capacity of about 1500 tons. The 
displacement of the latest submarines averaged 
about 800 tons, with a surface speed of 16 
knots; but the one building in Italy was consid- 
erably smaller, with a speed of about 18 knots. 
The twelve destroyers of the 1912 programme 
(S13-S24) were completed; 12 more were build- 
ing. The standard contract speed seemed to 
be fixed at 32.6 knots. Six torpedo tubes 
and two 3.4-inch guns were expected to repre- 
sent the new armament. 

ITALY. New Construction. Four battleships 
were authorized in 1913. Characteristics (Ma- 
jor-General Ferrati's plans): Displacement, 
28,000 tons; length, 184.24 m.; speed, 24 knots; 
armament, eight 15-inch guns in 4 axial tur- 
rets; twenty 15 cm., and twenty 75 mm. guns, 
the former in casemates; 4 machine guns; 
armor belt, 320 mm. Turbines, with motor of 
12,000 H. P., to drive the middle propeller. 
Fuel—oil only. Two of these are to be laid 
down early in 1914. The Andrea-Doria and 
Caio-Duilio (22,340 tons each) were launched 
in 1913. The protected cruisers N and Mira- 
bello (5000 tons each) were to be commenced 
early in 1914. The protected cruisers Basili- 
cata and Campania (2500 tons each), for for- 
eign service, were commenced in the summer 
of 1913. The scouts Nino Bivio and Marsala 
(3400 tons, six 4.7-inch guns, six 3-inch 
guns; 3 above water torpedo tubes, Cur- 
tis turbines, designed H. P. 22,500, esti- 
mated speed 29 knots) have been com- 
missioned. The ten 630-ton 30 knot de- 
stroyers of the Impavido class are all complete, 
or nearly so, and 15 larger and faster vessels 
are in hand. Four types of submarines were 
built or building: (1) 8 building of the Zoea 
12,000 H. P., to drive the middle propeller. 
type (displacement, 250-300 tons; speed, 13-8.5 
knots); (2) 2 of Ferraris type (displacement, 
345-400 tons; speed, 15-9 knots; (3) 2 of Nau- 
tilus type (displacement, 225-320 tons; speed, 
15-7 knots); (4) the Atropo (displacement, 230- 
320 tons; speed, 12.5 knots). 

JAPAN. Building Programme. The vice-min- 
ister of marine stated that the Japanese pro- 
gramme was elaborated with a view to pos- 
sible conflict with an enemy whose strength 
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consists of 21 battleships and armored cruisers. 
Financial reasons made it impossible to adopt 
this plan during the year. 

Dry Dock. The new dry dock, completed at 
Sasebo, has a length on the blocks of 777 feet, 
& width of 111 feet, and a depth over the sill 
of 38 feet. 

New Construction. The battleship Fuso was 
the only one of the four of her class launched. 
The battle cruiser Kongo, built in England, 
arrived in Japan. The Haruna and Kirishima 
were launched; both were to be finished in 1915. 
The Hiyei was to be finished at the end of 
1914; but her construction had been consider- 
ably delayed. The destroyers Sakura and 
Tachibana, of 790 tons, were completed. Two 
of about 1000 tons have been ordered from 
Yarrow, Glasgow. Two of the 490-tons Laubeuf 
type are building at the Creusot Works, France. 
Guns for the new battleships were being made 
at the Japan Steel Foundry at Muroran; 
breech blocks and other secret parts at the 
Kure Naval Station. 

Russia. New Construction. The four battle- 
ships of the Sebastopol class (23,000 tons) 
were not to be completed until the end of 1914. 
The three battleships of the Emperor Alezan- 
der III. class (23,000 tons) were laid down 
at Nicolaiff in 1913; the Imperatritsa was 
launched on November 1. Four battle cruisers 
of the Borodino class (32,500 tons) were laid 
down in the Baltic. Two light cruisers of 4300 
tons, and six of 7000 tons were building. Nine 
destroyers of 1100 tons displacement were 
launched in 1912-13; 36 were building, 12 of 
them to be delivered yearly in 1914, 1915, 
and 1916. Three Holland submarines were 
launched in 1913; also three of Bubnov type 
(460-610 tons); 1 (500 tons) Bubnov type, pre- 
sented by public subscription. One submarine 
mine layer, the Krab (500-700 tons) was 
launched. 

TURKEY. Turkey during 1913 bought the 
Brazilian battleship Rio de Janeiro, which was 
to be completed in 1914. The battleship Res- 
dahieh was launched on September 3, 1913. 
An important event was the agreement between 
Turkey and Armstrong-Vickers group: The 
agreement was for thirty years. e company 
was to construct and repair war and merchant 
vessels. Interest on $6,534,000 was guaran- 
teed by the government. The company was to 
have a monopoly for all naval construction and 
repairs which could be done at Ismid or in the 
Golden Horn; take over and reorganize the naval 
construction and repair plant; construct a float- 
ing dock to hold a vessel of 32,000 
tons. For first fifteen years 50 per cent. 
of the workmen were to be Ottoman 
subjects. Apparently after that time all work- 
men will be native, the company being a training 
school. Foreign officials and workmen were to 
be British. Dock charges for naval vessels were 
to be a specified per cent. less than for merchant 
ships. Profit on naval work for the company 
will be 10 per cent. Plant will pass into the 
hands of the Turkish government after thirty 
years. 

UNITED STATES. New Construction. The 
battleships New York and Teras were to be 
completed in the spring of 1914. Battleship 
No. 89 was commenced; and the battleships 
Nevada, Oklahoma, and Pennsylvania were 
building. The Monocacy and Palos, river gun- 
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boats, were building at Mare Island; also the 
fuel ships Kanawha and Maumee. The Jupiter 
(19,360 tons) was a collier of new type, driven 
by electric motors, power for which was gen- 
erated by turbine driven dynamos. 

Armor. The Pennsylvania was to carry al- 
most 8000 tons of armor. All armor must be 
cemented to avoid the tendency of non-cemented 
armor to spall. 

Dry Dock. On February 17, 1913, the huge 
cofferdam structure of the new graving dock at 
Pearl Harbor was wrecked i Creag aa pres- 
sure. The Secretary of the Navy laid the facts 
before Congress for advice. 

Education. On January 1, 1914, schools were 
to be established for the instruction of enlisted 
men, petty officers, and warrant officers serving 
on board ships. 

Radio. Twenty-three stations had been es- 
tablished, and experiments were in progress to 
determine the difference in longitude between 
Radio, Va., and Paris (Eiffel Tower) by radio- 
telegraphy, and to determine the velocity of 
propagation of Hertzian waves. 

Recommendations. The Secretary of the 
Navy recommended: (a) the construction of 
2 dreadnoughts, 8 destroyers, 3 submarines; 
(b) legislation to enable the department to 
refine its own oil from its own wells; (c) the 
establishment of a government armor plant. 
See UNITED STATES under Navy Department. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. The following references 
may be of service to readers of the YEAR Book 
who desire more extended or technical infor- 
mation on the navies of the world: 

Annual Report of the Secretary of the Navy 
(United States) and of Chiefs of Bureaus; 
The London Times; The Naval and Military 
Record (England); The Navy League Annual, 
1913-1914 (England); Naval Annual (Eng- 
land); Le Moniteur de la Flotte; Le Yacht; 
La Vie Maritime; La Revue Maritime; 
Taschenbuch der Kriegsflotten, 1914: Marine 
Rundschau; Nauticus (German); Schiff bau; 
Mitteilungen aus dem Gebiete des Seewesens 
(Austria); Rivista Marittima. 


AVIATION 


By 1913 the navies of all the leading naval 
powers had become vitally interested in avia- 
tion and the problems of offense and defense 
connected with the navigation of the air. Not 
only questions of material but also of organi- 
zation were receiving careful consideration. 

FRANCE. In the French navy one of the 
most pressing problems was the organization 
of the naval air service. The aeroplane parent 
ship, the Foudre, fitted with & hangar on the 
upper deck, spent during the year 1918 much 
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time in port having changes made in her aéro- 
nautical apparatus. A sum of £1,200,000 was 
to be devoted to four airship and five aviation 
stations. Three dirigibles were to be allotted 
to each station, and five aeroplanes to each 
aviation centre. ö 

GERMANY. Seventeen naval air stations 
were being established to employ 50 hydro- 
aeroplanes. In December a new type of hydro- 
aeroplane, a Rumpler biplane, driven by a 100. 
h. p. Mercedes motor, was tested and accepted. 
The navy was to have two airship squadrons, 
four dirigibles in each. The Germans retained 
faith in the dirigible balloon, notwithstanding 
the loss of L. I. and L. II. L. I. was lost at sea 
under what might be termed service conditions. 
L. II. was burned on October 17 while on her 
acceptance trials at Johannesthal. With the 
destruction of these two Zeppelins, almost the 
entire airship personnel was wiped out. (See 
AERONAUTICS.) L. 1I. differed from previous Zep- 
pelins in two principal points: The cars were 
placed close under the gas bag, and the for- 
ward car containing the engines was fitted with 
a large hooded wind screen. It is believed 
that the airship, in rising, gave off a large 
amount of gas which, owing to the wind screen, 
accumulated in the forward car, forming a 
highly-explosive mixture which was ignited by 
a spark from the motor. 

ENGLAND. Air craft took part in British 
naval maneuvres in 1913 for the first time. 
There was a naval aerodrome at Eastchurch 
(Naval Flying School) and naval air stations 
were located at Grain Island, Calshot, Yar- 
mouth, Felixstowe, Cromarty, and Leven. The 
headquarters of the naval wing were trans- 
ferred from the Hermes to the naval sub-depot, 
Sheernesa. 

AUSTRIA, An experimental station was es- 
tablished on St. Katharina Island off Pola. 
In 1913 the best hydro-aeroplane owned by the 
Austrian navy was a small one built at the 
Pola arsenal, and driven by a 35 h.p. Daimler 
motor. The Austro-Hungarian colony in 
Bavaria, and the Vienna Navy League pre- 
sented to the navy two hydro-aeroplanes, pur- 
chased by public subscription. 

JAPAN. Curtis aeroplanes were used as 
scouts in the autumn maneuvres of the Jap- 
anese navy. 

UNITED STATES. At the end of 1913 Pen- 
sacola was about to become the principal avia- 
tion centre, with the battleship Mississippi as 
parent ship. A larger and more seaworthy 
type of flying boat for use on land or water 
was developed, using a Sperry gyroscopic auto- 
matic stabilizer. Three more Curtiss flying 
boats were to be delivered to the fleet. See 
AERONAUTICS; BATTLESHIPS. 


SEA STRENGTH OF THE GREAT Powers, DECEMBER l, 1913 
Comparative Tables Compiled by the Office of Naval Intelligence, U. 8. Navy Department 
TABLE I.—VESSELS BUILT 


Battleships, 
Dread- Battle- Battle Armored 
nought ships cruisers crulsers 
1400 (00 (o 
a [5d 

England ...... 18 40 9 84 
ermany ...... 13 20 4 9 
United States.. 7 24 0 11 
Trance ........ 2 18 0 20 
Japan ......... 2 13 1 13 
Russia ........ 0 8 0 6 
Italy 22s isses 2 8 0 9 
Austria ....... 2 6 0 2 


Tor- Coast 
Cruisers Destroyers pedo Sub- defense 
boats marines vessels 
(d) (e) 
72 (k) 143 (k) 49 72 0 
40 130 0 24 2 
14 46 18 25 4 
10 81 139 75 1 
14 64 28 13 2 
9 93 14 30 2 
7 28 68 19 0 
5 15 86 6 6 
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TABLE II.—VESSELS BUILDING OR AUTHOBIZED 


Battleships, 
Dread- Battle Cruisers Destroyers Torpedo Submarines 
nought cruisers boats 
ypo 

England (f) 6% % %% „% „% „% „%%% „% %% „%%% „%% 14 1 (k) 20 (k) 44 (k) 0 22 (k) 
Germany (g) ........... da va d S 6 3 4 12 0 12 (i) 
United Stateeeeeeeeeeeee ss 5 0 0 16 0 26 
France ...... Pers edad U e Pu DE 9 0 0 5 0 18 
Japan (h „ „„ „„ „„ „„ „„ 2 2 „ „6 0 4 3 0 2 0 2 
Russia (ID) 66 6666 8 1 4 8 45 0 25 
/// ⅛ͤéc . /r. 7 0 3 19 3 0 
Austria TP ""————— —— 2 0 2 3 37 8 


* Published by permission. ! 

(a) Battleships having a main battery of all big guns (11 inches or more in calibre). 

1 Battleships of (about) 10,000 tons or more displacement, and having more than one call - 
bre in the main battery. 

(c) Armored cruisers ene guns of la calibre in main battery and capable of taking 
their place in line of battle with the battleships. They have an increase of speed at the expense 
of carrying fewer gona in main battery, and a decrease in armor protection. 

92 Includes all unarmored cruising vessels above 1500 tons displacement. 

e) Includes smaller battleships and monitors. No more vessels of this class are being pro- 
posed or built by the great powers. 

(f) England has no continuing shipbuilding policy, but usually lays down each year 4 or 5 
armored ships with a proportional number of smaller vessels. 

Q) Germany has a continui shipbuilding programme, governed oya fieet law author- 
ized by the Reichstag. For 1913 there were authorized 2 battleships, 1 ttle cruiser, 2 cruis- 
ers, 12 destroyers. entual strength to consist of 41 battleships, 20 armored cruisers, 40 cruis- 
ers, 144 destroyers, 72 submarines. 

(h) $78,837,669 authorized to be expended from 1911 to 1917 for the construction of war vessels. 

4) $4,760,000 authorized for experiments and further construction. 

) Includes vessels of colonies. 

D Russian shipbuilcrrus programme provides for the completion by 1918 of 4 battle cruisers, 
$ small cruisers, 36 destroyers, and 18 submarines. 

Note.—Vessels undergoing trials are considered as completed. 


The following vessels are not included in the other auxiliaries; vessels of less than 1500 tons, 
‘tables: Ships over twenty years old from date except torpedo craft; torpedo craft of less than 
of launch, unless they have been reconstructed 50 tons. 
and re-armed within five years; torpedo craft Table II. includes vessels authorized but 
over fifteen years old; transports, colliers, re- not yet laid down, as well as those actually 
pair ships, converted merchant vessels, or any. under construction. 


WARSHIP TONNAGE OF THE PRINCIPAL NAVAL Powers, 1913 


Number and Displacement of Warships, Built and Building, of 1500 or More Tons, and of 
Torpedo Craft of More Than 50 Tons 


Compiled by the Office of Naval Intelligence,“ U. 8. Navy Department 


GREAT BRITAIN GERMANY UNITED STATES 


Type of Vessel Built Building Built Building Built Building 
No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons 


(est.) (est.) (est.) 
Battleshipsa (dreadnought type) 18 373.350 14 367,500 13 285,670 6 162,300 7 M oM B 144,800 


Battleships b. (predreadnought).... 40 589,385 .. ....... 20 242,800 .. ...... 3:284 Lv due 
Coast-defense vessels o .......... ..  ....... 8 2 8.168 .. ...... 4 12,900 .. ...... 
Battle cruisersd ...... V 9 187.800 1 28,500 4 88,974 3 84,0cohocc;ůy; rh 
Armored cruiserrerrr nns 84 406,800 .. ....... 9 94,245 .. ...... 11 149,295 .. ...... 
Ful C" 72 371,715 20 79,320 40 145,847 4 21,886 14 66,410 .. ...... 
"Torpedo-boat destroyers ...... ...143 104,985 44 42,865 130 67,094 12 7,200 46 29,862 16 17,042 
"Torpedo boat 49 11,488 .. ueni ade aae aa See eared 18 3,601 
Submarines ..... error er ere 72 27,188 22 20,895 24 10,540 12 9,484 25 ...... 926 ...... 
Total tons built and total tons i 
building ......... ud uerus bs . . 3,072,711 .. 688,580 .. 943,338 .. 284,870 .. 760,002 .. 161,842 
Total tons built and building 2,611,291 1,228,208 921,844 
A——————————————————————————À—— ————— 
FRANCE JAPAN RUSSIA 
Type of Vessel Built Building Built Building Built Building 
No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons 
(est.) est.) (est.) 
-Battleshipsa (dreadnought type) 2 46.184 9 214,100 2 41,600 4 120,000 .. ...... 7 159,305 
Battleships b (predreadnought)... 18 262,675 .. ....... 13 191,380 .. ...... 8 112,050 ? 
Coast-defense vesselsc .......... 1 8800 .. ....... 2 9,086 .. ...... 2 10,380 .. ...... 
Battle crulsersd dada... e 1 27.500 3 $382,500 .. ...... 4 128.000 
Armored erulserr s 20 201.724 . q 13 138, 48388333. 63,5 3 
Guis seeks ee Té 10 49,978 .. ....... 14 60,995 .. ...... 9 52,845 8 45,000 
Torpedo- boat destroyers ......... 81 84,386 5 3,974 54 22,356 2 1,200 93 36,145 45 54.810 
"Torpedo boat 139 18.9200 28 3,1121266 14 2,132 .. ...... 
‘Submarines ...... p . 75 28,224 18 12,190 13 2,672 2 1,200 30 6,629 25 14.577 
Total tons built and total tons 
duilldinn g .. 645,891 .. 230,264 .. 497,199 .. 204,900 .. 283,681 . 401,692 


Total tons built and building 816,155 702,099 685,378 
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Bullt Building ullt Building 
Type of Vessel No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons o aoe 

est. est. 
Battleshipsa (dreadnought type)........... 2 40,940 1 102.765 2 40,020 2 40,020 
Battleships b (predreadnought)...........-* 3 96,100 ..  ...... 6 14,613 „ 
Coast - defense vessels 0 6 2 6 %%% „ %%%%y“er „ 6 e. — „%% „„ „ 2 0 eo „„ „% „% 6 41,700 eo gq. „% „%% 
Battle cruiser 5 "m Pi: - Aa bugs „ we Stele 
Armored ceruis een 9 14,020 ..  ...... 2 13,380 atc ROME S 
Cruisers ³o¹1˙w.. ꝶ y e iem 1 20,030 3 6,223 5 13,815 2 6,966 
Torpedo-boat destroyers ................- 28 0,987 19 13,730 15 7,089 3 2,361 
Torpedo oa oésscumes woseteunks 68 11,584 2 240 86 6048 27 6,643 

Submarine nns o csuse 19 475 $9. wies 6 1,686 8 ,40 
Total tons built and total tons building 259,136  .. 192,953 .. 198,351 .. 60,889 

Total tons built and building.. 452,089 268,740 


* Published by permission. 


a Battleships having a main battery of all bi 
b Battleships of (about) 10,000 or more tons 


than one calibre. 


cIncludes smaller battleships and monitors. 
ng ns of largest calibre in main battery and capable of taking 
their place in line of battle with the battleships. 
uns in main battery and a decrease in armor 


d Armored cruisers havi 


pense of carrying fewer 


guns (11 inches or more in calibre). 
splacement, whose main batteries are of more 


They have an increase of speed at the ex- 
rotection. 


e All unarmored warships of more than 1500 tons are classed as cruisers. Scouts are cone 
sidered as cruisers in which battery and protection have been sacrificed to secure extreme 
speed. The word protected“ has been omitted because all cruisers except the smallest and 


oldest now have protective decks. 
f Colonial vessels included. 


gIncludes 4 submarines authorized in 1918, contracts for which will not be awarded until 


latter part of December, 1913. 


The following vessels are not included in the 
tables: Ships over twenty years old from date 
of launch, unless they have been reconstructed 
and re-armed within flve years; torpedo craft 
over fifteen years old; those not actually begun 
or ordered, although authorized; transports, 
colliers, repair ships, torpedo depot ships, or 
other auxiliaries; vessels of less than 1500 
tons, except torpedo craft; torpedo craft of lesa 
than 50 tons. Vessels undergoing trials are 
considered as completed. 

NAVAL RESERVE. See MILITIA. 

NAVY. See BATTLESHIPS, NAVAL PROG- 
RESS, and various countries under Navy. 

NEBRASKA. PoPULATION. The population 
of the State in 1910 was 1,192,214. According 
to the estimates of the Bureau of the Census, 
made in 1913, the population in that year was 
1,233,122. 

AGRICULTURE. The area, production, and 
value of the principal crops in 1912-1913 are 
shown in the following table. The figures are 
from the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and those for 1913 are estimates only. 


Acreage Prod. Bu. Value 

Corn ....... 1913 7,610,000 114,150,000 $74,198,000 
1912 7,609,000 182,616,000 67,568,000 

Wheat ..... 1913 3,475,000 2,325, 44,251,000 
1912 3,123,000 55.052.000 37,985,000 
Gal 1918 2.250.000 59,625,000 22.658, 000 
1912 2.275.000 55.510.000 16,653,000 

Rye ........ 1913 120,000 1,740,000 1,044,0 
1912 55,00 880,000 493,000 

Potatoes 1913 118,000 5.664.000 4.418.000 
1912 118.000 9,440,000 4,814,000 
Hay ess 913 1.250.000 à 1,675,0 14.572,000 
1912 1,150,000 1,552,000 13,037,000 

a Tons. 


MINERAL PropuctTion. Nebraska has been 
termed “the State without a mine,” and with 
a strict interpretation this may be true. 
There are considerable clay deposits which are 
utilized, and sand and gravel are produced in 
some quantities. In the production of vol- 
canic ash or pumice, the State ranks first, with 
an almost complete monopoly of the production, 
More than half the total output comes from 
clay pits. The total value of the stone pro- 


00 1470 were men and 9469 women. 


duction in 1912 was $336,889, and the output 
of sand and gravel was valued at $257,597. 
TRANSPORTATION. The total railway mileage 
in the State on June 30, 1912, was 8090. The 
Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Railroad had 
a mileage in the State of 3565; the Union 
Pacific of 1958; and the Chicago and North- 
western of 1298. During 1913 the Union Pa- 
cific built a new line from Hastings to Gibbon, 
the total length about 27 miles. The Chicago, 
Burlington, and Quincy built a small amount of 
track between Nebraska City and Nemaha. 
This was largely in the nature of reconstruc- 
tion of lines occasioned by the encroachment 
of the Missouri River on the old line. By rea- 
son of the development of oil fuels in eastern 
Wyoming, the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway changed their locomotive fuel from 
coal to oil in 1913, and established a number 
of fuel oil storage stations along the line. 
One of the most important of these was at 
Fremont, Neb. The Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy Railroad also changed & number of 
their engines for use of fuel oil. 
EpucATION. The total enrollment in the 
ublic schools of the State in 1912 was 284,458. 
f these 144,386 were boys and 140,072 girls. 
The total school population between the ages 
of five and twenty-one was 381,194. The 
teachers employed numbered 10,939, of whom 
The average 
monthly salary of the men teachers was $79.02, 
and of women teachers, $55.31. The total ex- 
penditures for school purposes during the year 
was $10,461,719. The legislature of 1913 en- 
acted several important measures relating to 
education. Several of these provided for tax- 
ation. Measures were also passed regulating 
the length of school terms, and providing State 
aid for weak districts. Certain high schools 
were given the privilege of maintaining an 
agricultural and industrial department. 
Finance. The total receipts for the fiscal 
year ending November 30, 1913, amounted to 
$5,785,893, and the disbursements, $5,718,803. 
There was a balance on December 1, 1912. of 
$573,310 and on November 30, 1913, of $640,- 


NEBRASKA 
401. The chief sources of income are from 
taxation, and the principal disbursements are 
for the support of education and public insti- 
tutions. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. There was no 
election for State officers during the year, as the 
term of Governor Morehead does not expire un- 
til January 1, 1915. The next State election will 
be held on November 3, 1914. The legislature on 
January 22 elected George W. Norris United 
States senator. Senator Norris was a success- 
ful candidate in the senatorial primaries held 
in 1912. The legislature of 1913 made several 
amendments to the election laws of the State. 


These, however, were not of particular sig- 
nificance. 
STATE GOVERNMENT. Governor, John H. 


Morehead, Dem.; Lieutenant-Governor, S. R. 
MeKelvie, Rep.; Secretary of State, Addison 
Wait; Treasurer, W. A. George; Auditor, 
W. B. Howard; Attorney-General, Grant G. 
Martin; Superintendent of Education, James 
E. Dalzell; Commissioner of Insurance, L. G. 
Brian; Commissioner of Public Lands, Fred 
Beekman—all Republicans, except Governor. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Manoah B. Reese; Justices, Charles B. Letton, 
Francis G. Hamer, Jacob Fawcett, William B. 
Rose, John B. Barnes, and Samuel H. Sedg- 
wick; Clerk, H. C. Lindsay—all Republicans. 

STATE LEGISLATURE, 1913. Democrats: Sen- 
ate, 15; House, 55; joint ballot, 70. Republi- 
cans: Senate, 18; House, 45; joint ballot, 63. 
Majority: Senate, 3 Republicans; House, 10 
Democrats; joint ballot, 7 Democrats. 

The names of senators and representatives to 
Congress will be found in the article UNITED 
STATES, section Congress. 

NEBRASKA, University OF. A State in- 
stitution for higher education, founded at Lin- 
coln, Neb., in 1869. The enrollment in all de- 
partments in the autumn of 1913 was 3752. 
The faculty numbered 256. There were no im- 
portant changes in the faculty during the year 
and no noteworthy benefactions were received. 
The university is supported almost entirely by 
the State. The amount of productive funds is 
about $763,000 and the annual income about 
$904,000. The library contains 105,800 vol- 
umes. The president is Samuel Avery, Ph.D. 

NECROLOGY. The following list contains 
the names of persons who died during 1913. 
An asterisk prefixed to a name indicates that 
there is a separate biography in eee alpha- 
betical order, in the body of the boo : 

Abercorn, James Hamilton, Duke of. Scotch 
nobleman. Died sanua 3; born, 1838. 

Acevedo, Guillermo. pran soldier and revo- 


lutionist. Died February 


Adams, Walter Scott. American financier. 
Died January 18. 


Died Jan- 

born, 1871. 
Auster Dana. American 'metallurgist 
and educator. Died April; born, 183 

* Allen, Charles. American lawyer 
official. 

* Altman, Benjamin. American merchant and 
art connoisseur. 

* Amateis, Louis, 
signer. 

Amen., Harlan Page. American educator. 

Ancone, Scydenham. Former congressman 
from Pennsylvania. Died June 20; born, 1824. 

André, Louis Joseph Nicholas. French soldier 
and statesman. Died March 18: born, 1848. 

s Apthorp, William Foster. American musical 
critic and author. 

Araujo, Manvel E. President of Salvador. 
Assassinated February 9; born, 3. 
ə Arrol, Sir William. Scotch engineer. 


and public 


American sculptor and de- 
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Edward Gibson, first baron. 


Ashburnham, Earl of. English nobleman. 
Died January 15; born, 1840. 

Asser, Tobias ‘Michael (Kard). Dutch public 
official and member of Hague Court of Arbitra- 
tion. Died July 28; born, 1838. 

Auguste, Tancrede. President of Haiti. 

Aulck, William W. American journalist and 
playwright. Died Decem.er 25; born, 1872. 

* Austin, Alfred. British poet. 

* Avebury, John Lubbock, first baron. Eng- 
lish scientist and writer. 


* Ashbourne, 
British jurist. 


Bailey, Lansing Chapman. American editor, 
Died March 29; rn 


Baker, Sir Edward. An Anglo-Indian official, 


Died March 28; born, 1857. 
bd er, James Heaton. American soldier, 
editor, and writer. 
Baldwin, Edwin Candee. American bacteri- 


al 
ologist. Died October 8; born, 1865. 
* Ball, Sir Robert Stawell. British astrono- 
mer. 
* Barnes, Willlam. American lawyer and ine 
surance specialist. 
* Barnett, Samuel Augustus, English clergy- 
man and social worker. Died 
e 


Panor, Conner. American engineer 
ana technical journalist. Died May 8; 

* Bayles, James Copper. American engineer 
and editor. 

* Beaumetz, Dujardin. Frenoh public officia] 
and art curator. 

* Bebel, Ferdinand August. German socialist 
leader and writer 


* Becke, George Louis. Australian author. 

* Bedford,  Sír erick George Denham, 
English admiral. 

Berry, James Henderson. Former United 


States senator from Arkansas. 


Beville, Sir George Francis, British soldier. 


Died Janua 18; born, 1838. 
i e Bexjlan; . Alexan. Turkish scholar and ed- 
Biene, Auguste van. Dutch cellist. Died 


January 23; born, 18465. 


Binney, John. American t lo i 
June 12; born, 1846. . 

* Bisbee, Marvin Davis. American educator 
and librarian. 

* Blake, e Devareux. American lecturer 
and advocate of woman suffrage. 

Blumenberg, Marc . American musica] 
critic and editor. Died March 27: born, 1851. 

ehm, George Boerg. German theologian, 


83 (April; pon. 1 ši 

nila, anuel. esiden 

Died March 21; born, 1858. v^ M 
Bove 8 3 ane actor. 

u on, r James, nglo- 

Died April; born, 1848. Ser een «oficial 
Bowdoin, George Sullivan. American finan- 

cler pa philanthropist. Died December 16; 


* Bowman, Edward Morris. 
clan and composer. 
n Brady, Anthony Nicholas. American capi. 


Honduras, 


American musi. 


Bramann, Fritz von. German physician 
educator. Died April; born, 1845." o in 
* Briggs, Charles Augustus. American theo« 


108 f. n vn Obadiah. F 

Ses, an adiah. orme 

States senator from New Jersey. Adis 
Brokaw, Isaac V. American merchant and 

phignthro an Ghote venter 29; born, 1834, 
; eld, arles. glis 

Died October 20: born, 1867. a o 
* Brown, Addison. American jurist. 
* Brown, Henry Billings. American Jurist. 
d Brown, n George. American artist. 
rown, ernon H. American steamsht 

agent. Died August 5; born, 1832. i 

m : Brown, William Garrot. American histor- 
* Browne, Francis Fisher. American editor. 


Browne, John Deane. American life insur- 
ance official. Died March 24: born, 1836. 
Bryce, John. New Zealand public official. 


Died January. 
Burden, Isaac Townsend. American financier, 
Died April 23; born, 1838. 
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* Campos Salles, Manuel  Ferras. Former 
president of Brazil. 
Carnahan, Robert H. American  brigadier- 


general. Died June 16; born, 1831. 


Carrier-Belleuse, obert Louis. French 
painter and sculptor. Died July 15; born, 1840. 

0 Carrington ir Frederick. English major- 
general, 

* Carrington, Sir John Worrell British pyb- 
lic official. 
Carroll, James J. American Roman Catholic 


bishop, formerly bishop of Neuva Segovia, Phil- 
: ippine Islands. Died April 4: born, 1863. 
Casey, Silas. Rear-admiral of the United 

States navy, retired. 

* Chamberlain, Leander Trowbridge. Ameri- 
can clergyman and author. 

chapin, Frederick L. American naval officer. 
Died December 19; born, 1863. 
* Chapman, Henry Leland. American scholar 


and educator, 

Chatto, Andrew. English publisher. Died 
March 15; born, 1841. 

Christopher, Alfred Millard William. English 
theologian. Died March 10; born, 1820. 

Christopherson, Christopher. Danish 
official. Died July 26. 

lark, John Eastman. American scholar and 
educator. Died November 22; born, 1850. 


* Coats, Sir James. 
turer. 


publio 


A Scotch linen manufac- 


* Cochrane, 'Henry Clay. American soldier. 

* Cole, Aaron Hodgman. American biologist, 
author, and educator. 

* Colller, Price. American writer. 

* Compton, Alfred George. American mathe- 
matician and educator. 


* Constans, Jean Antoine-Ernest. French 
public official. 
* Cooley, Alford Warriner. American jurist 


and public official. 
Coykendall, Samuel D. American railway of- 


De ict. philanthropist. Died January 14; 
rn, 0 

* Craigie, David Johnston. American soldier. 
$ nacen Charles Henry. American ship- 
ullder. 


* Crawford, James Ludovic Linsay, Earl of. 
Scotch nobleman and astronomer. 

* Crawford, Samuel Johnson. American sol- 
dier and public official. 

* Cross, Joseph. American jurist 

* Cunebertl, Major-General V. 
naval constructor. 


E. Italian 


* Curtin, Roland Gideon. American physician 
and writer. 

* Curtis, John Green. American physiologist 
and educator. ; 
* Davis, Jeff. United States senator from 

Arkansas, 


Debat-Ponsan, Edouard Bernard. French art- 
ist. Died January 29; born, 1847. 

*De Haven, John Jefferson. American jur- 
editor 


Clarence. American 
ter. 


Dennison, Charles Simeon. American mathe- 
matician and educator. Died July; born, 1859. 

* Derrick, Willam Benjamin. Bishop of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church. 

*De Wolf, John. American landscape archi- 


tect. 

* Dike, Samuel Warren. American clergyman 
and publicist. 

Dinizulu. Last of the kings of the Zulu na- 
tion. Died October 18. 

* Doane, William Croswell A bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 

* Dodd, Amzi. American lawyer. 

* Dorr, Julia Caroline Ripley. American poet. 
* Douglas, Sir Archibald. English admiral. 


st. 
* Deming, and 


Douglas, Sir Robert. An English Orientalist. 
Died May; born, 1838. 

* Dowden, Edward. English scholar, literary 
critic, and educator, 

e Draeseke, Felix. German composer. 

* Drake, James Madison. American soldier 


and journalist. 

* Draper, Andrew Sloan. American public of- 
ficial and educator. 

Dubois, "Theodore. Died 
October 20; born, 1837. 

T DURHRE, Louis Adolphus. American derma- 
tologist. 

bd Bast, Sir Alfred. English artist. 

* Eaton, Joseph Giles. Admiral of the United 


States navy, retired. 
® Eichler, Kar] N. 


French composer. 


American musician. 
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R * Ellis, Robinson. English scholar and educa- 
or. 
English, Warren B. Former member of Con- 


gress from California. Died Janu 9. 

* Estrup, Jacob Bronnum Scavenlus. Danish 
statesman. 

Everard, James. American brewer. Died 


May 31; born, 1829. 

Faber, Ludwig E. American portrait painter. 
Died May 18; born, 1856. 

Farrington, William George. American clergy- 
man and editor. Died March 14; born, 1832. 

Faure-Goyan, Lucie Félix. French writer. 
Died June 22; born, 1866. 

Fava, Saverio. Italian diplomat, former am- 
bassador to the United States. Died October 
8; born, 1832. 

* Field, Stephen Dudley. American inventor. 
m df lülliam Wilson. American railway 
0 c a . 

* Fitz, Reginald Heber. American physician 
and educator. 


* Flagler, Henry M. American capitalist, 
3 Lucius Harwood. American  diplo- 
mat. 

Forbes, Henry Prentiss. American theo- 


logian and educator. 
Ford. Patrick. Irish nationalist and editor. 


Forsyth, Alexander Gregor. English major- 
general Died April; born, 1824. 

Foville, Alfred de, French economist. Died 
May 14; born. 1848. 

Frank, Philip. English physician. Died 
March 17; born, 1830. 


* French, Anne. American author. 

* Gaillard, David Du Bose. Engineer of the 
United States army. 

Garcia, Cardinal Gregory. Archbishop of To- 
ledo and primate of Spain. Died October 9. 

* Gardiner, John Hays. American educator 
and writer. 

* Gaul, Alfred. English composer. 

*Gaynor, Wiliam J. American jurist and 
public official. 

ki of Greece. 


s orae I., 

Gifford, Oscar Sherman. Former member of 
Congress from South Dakota. Died January 
17; rn, 1843. 

Giles, Willam D. English Roman Catholic 
prent Titular gener of Philadelphia. Died 


uly 29; born, 1 
* Gillespie, George Lewis. American major- 


general. 
5 Sir Samuel. Australian public ofi- 
a " 

Godeffroy, Richard. American civil engineer. 


Died November 25; born, 1846. 

Goldberger, Ludwig Max. German public of- 
ficlal. Died October 22; born, 1848. 

* Goldman, Edwin. English surgeon and edu- 


cator. 

Golenischcheff-Kutusoff, Count A. A. Rus- 
sian public official. Died February; born, 18465. 
* Goodwin, Forrest. Representative to Con- 
gress from Maine, 

* Gorell, John Barnes first baron. English 


jurist. 
* Gotch, Francis. English physiologist, 
Gourdon, Palma  Fermin Christian. French 
vice-admiral Died January 14; born, 1844. 
* Green, John. American oculist, 
Daniel Crosby. American mission- 
Samuel 


* Greene, 
E. American  playwright. 
Died October 24; born, 1842. 


8 
* Grubb, Edward Bird. American soldier and 
public official. 


Grundtvig, L. A. Swedish lawyer and edu- 
cator. Died April. 
Gubernatis, Angelo de. Italian Orientalist. 


Died February; born, 1841. 
Hagenbeck. Carl. A German naturalist and 
trainer of wild animals. 


* Hall, Frederick Byron. American jurist. 
Hall, Samuel T. American jurist. Died 
August 6 


* Hallett, Moses. American jurist. 

* Hallock, Joseph Newton. American editor 
and clergyman. 

„ Hallock, William. American physcit 

* Hamilton, John Angus Lushington Moore. 
English newspaper correspondent and writer. 

* Hamilton, iliam Gaston. American engi- 
neer and phllanthropist. 

*Hammond, James Bartlett. American 
ventor, 

Hampel, 
Died March, 


in- 
Joseph. Hungarian  archsologist. 
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Havard, Francis !T. Australian metallurgist 
&nd educator. Died June; born, 1878. 
*Havemeyer, William Frederick. American 
pP ni, Count Tadasu. Japanese states- 
man and diplomat. 

* Haydn, iram Collins American educator 
and theologian. 

* Hazlitt, William Carew. English man of 


letters and e 

Hearn, George rnold. American merchant 
and art collector. 

Heiskell, Joseph B. American soldier, former 
member of the Confederate Congress. Died 
March 7. vie 


* Hely-Hutchinson, Sir Walter Francis. 
ish administrator. 

* Henderson, John Brooks. A former United 
States senator from Missouri. 

* Henry XIV., prince of Reuss. German ruler. 

Hess, Frederic American editor and pub- 
Hsher. Died May 4; born, 1837. 

e Hewiepp. C. Russell. American educator. 

1 hilip Hanson. American bacteriolo- 


st. 

* Hitchcock, George. American artist. 

* Hodgkin, Thomas. English scholar. 

s Hogan, John Joseph. American Raman 
Catholic bishop. 

* Holland, dmund Milton. American actor. 

* Holleben, Theodor Von. German public offi- 
cial, formeriy ambassador to the United States. 

Horwitz, Orville. American physician and 
educator. Died Janua 28; born, 

„ Howland, Henry Ellas. American jurist. 

Hubbard, Lucius F. Former governor of Min- 
nesota. Died February 7; born, 1836. 

* Hussein, Nazim Pasha. Turkish soldier and 
public official. 

Hutchison, George Andrew. English editor. 
Died February 10: born, 1841. 

Hutchinson, Sir Jonathan. English physi- 
cian and scientist. 

* Ilkeston, Walter Foster, first baron. Eng- 
lish baron and physician. 
Jaccoud, Francois 
secretary of the French Academy of Medicine. 

Died April 27; born, 1830 


Jack, John. American actor. Died Septem- 
ber 17; born, 1836. 

° Jackson, Joseph Cooke. American lawyer 
&nd soldier. 

Tamen: Albert. English actor. Died Decem- 


r *. 
e Jayne, Horace. American scientist and ed. 
ucator, 


* Johnson, 
scape painter. 

* Johnson, Herrick. American clergyman, ed- 
ucator, and writer. 

* Johnson, Mortimer Lawrence. American 
rear-admiral, retired, of the United States navy. 

* Johnston, Joseph Forney. American public 
official and United States senator from Alabama. 

Jones, Alfred W. Former representative to 
1 from Virginia. Died October 9; born, 


. Jones, Charles Henry. American jurist and 
soldier. 


e Jones, Edward Franc. American soldier, 
public official, and manufacturer. 

Julian, John. English hymnologist. Died 
January 22. 

Kanitz, Hans von. German political leader. 
Died June 29; born, 1841. 


* Katsura, Prince Taro. Japanese statesman. 


* Keener, William Albert. American 
and educator. 
Kelly, O. H. Founder of the Patrons of Hus- 


bandry. Died January 20: born, 1840 
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Charles Edward. English land- ist 
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e Lance, Sir Frederick. British major-gen- 
e 


* Larrabee, Wiliam Henry. American editor 
and writer on scientific subjects. 

eLathbury, Mary Artemisia. American author 
and hymn writer. 

LaVal Gustaf de. Swedish engineer and in- 
ventor. Died January: born, 1846. 

Law, William Arthur. English actor and 
playwright. Died April 5; born, 1844. 

* Leach, Sir Edward Pemberton. English sol- 


dier. 

* Leake, Joseph Bloomingdale. American sol- 
dier and lawyer. 

Lee, Edwin Mervin. American soldier, for- 
merly governor of Wyoming Territory. Died 
January 2; born, 1836. 

Lee, George Washin 
soldier and elder son o 
February 18; born, 1832. 


American 
Lee. Died 


on Curtis. 
Robert E. 


Lees. James Cameron. Scotch clergyman. 
-" SEE 0, Augustus. Church of England 
sho 


patron of art. 


* Little, Joseph James. American printer and 
publicist, 


eLlandaff, Henry Matthews, 
English nobleman and public official. 

0 kroy, Etienne Auguste Edouard Simon. 
French journalist and statesman. 


Lomax, Lunsford Lindsay. Former general 
of the Confederate army. led May 28; born, 


1835. 
* Longfellow, Wiliam Pitt Preble. American 
architect. 

Alfred Henry. American merchant 


first viscount. 


* Love, 
and peace advocate, 


* Lowe, Thaddeus 8. C. American aeronaut. 

* Lubbock, John. See 3 

Lucas-Championniere, Just. ench surgeon. 
Died October 22; born, 1843. 


* Lynch, Henry Finnis Blosse. English trav- 
eler and writer on Middle East subjects. 
*Lyne, Sir William. Tasmanian public offl- 


al. 
* Lyttleton, Alfred. English statesman. 
* Macalister, James. An American educator. 
* McBurney, Charles. American surgeon, 
s McFarland, John Thomas. American Meth- 
odist Episcopal clergyman. 
Scotch mathemati- 


Macfarlane, Alexander. 
cian and educator. Died August 28; born, 1861. 
James Gordon. Scotch scientist 


* Macgregor, 
Peter Baillie. 


and educator. 
* McLellan, 
*McMurtrie, William. An American chemist. 
* Macnaghten, Sir Edward. First baron Mac- 


naghten. Hsh jurist. 
American jurist. Died 


An American jur- 


Magill, ward H. 
April 20; born, 185 
Icelandic scholar. 


„ Magnusson. Firtkr. 
è Major, Charles. American author. 


Manteurffel, Otto von. German public offi- 
cial. Former president of the upper House of 
the Prussian Diet Died February; born, 1845. 

* Marble, John Hobart. American  publicist 
and publie official. 

: arshall Hugh. Scotch chemist and edu- 
cator. 

* Martin, Bradley. American banker. 

Martin, Edwin Koenigmacher. American cap- 
italist and soldier. Died May 4; born, 1845. 


* Martin, Lewis J. Representakive in Con- 
gress from New Jersey. 

Martin, Wiliam Wilsey. English poet. 
Died March; born, 1834. 

* Maybrick, Michael. English composer. 

* Maynard, Washburn. 


l n admiral of the 
e Kenny, William John. American Roman United States navy. 

Catholic bishop. Mead, Charles Henry. American temperance 
*Kiamil, Pasha. Turkish statesman. lecturer and editor. Died May 6: born, 1841. 
v King, N Elijah. American clergyman 1 pacar. 5 5 su nor 

and educator. an eatrical manager. e ebru ; rn, 
Kinkelin, George Frederick. German  theo- 1860. i 

togam: Died September; born 1835. * Miller, Joaquin. American poet. 
ight, Charles H. An American laryngo- Miller. Roswell. American financier and 
list. led ADT 29; born, 1849. railway official. 

12 Koenig, George Augustus. American chem - $ Mine, Joon: ene seismologist. 

: oale, ward. Brigadier-general of the 
Konig, George. Member of Congress from United States army. Hi j 

Maryland. Die May 31; born, 1856. * Mombert, Jacob Isidor. American Protes- 

Lacey, John F. ormer member of Congress tant Episcopal clergyman and author. 


from Iowa. Died September 29; born, 1841. 
Ladd, Herbert arren. American public 
official, former governor of Rhode Island. 
0 ont, Sir James. English explorer. 


1913—31 


* Moore, John W. American rear-admiral, re- 
tired, United States navy. 

Moret, Henri. French painter. Died May; 
born, 1855. 
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public official, 
* Morgan, John Pierpont. American financier, 
philantbropist, and collector. 


Morot, Aime. French painter. Died August 
12; born, 1850. 
Morris, Edward Lynan. American curator. 


Died September 14; born, 1870. 
* Morrow, Prince Albert American dermatol- 
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Pulleine, John James. A Church of 


April TH 


bishop, suffragan of Richmond. Died 
born, 1841. 

Quaritch, Bernard. English publisher and 
bookseller. 

* Rainer, Archduke. Austrian nobleman and 
soldier. 


* Ralph, Elsie (Reasoner). American sculptor 


and journalist, 


ogist. Rampollo Mariano. Roman Catholic cardi- 
Morse, Edward Fleet. American mechanical nal. 
engineer and inventor. Died November 11; Ravenstein, Ernst George. German cartog- 
born, 1857. rapher. Died March; born, 1847. 
* Murray, Robert. American soldier. Raymond, Charles Walker. American sob 
Muthmann, Wilhelm. German chemist and dier. 
educator. Died September; born, 1861. * Reid, Sir George. Scotch painter, 
Naeyer de Count de Smet. Belgium minister Reiss, Hans. American inventor. Died April 
of state. Died September 10. 8; born, 1836. 
Nagl, Franz X. Roman Catholic archbishop Reyes, Bernardo. Mexican soldier. 
of Vienna. Died February 4; born, 1863 * Reynolds, George Greenwood American 


* Nash, Paul Cleveland Bennett. American 


consul-general at ir er 
n 


Nebeker, Enos H. ited States treasurer 
under President Harrison. Died January 6; 
born, 1837. 

* Nelson, William. American editor. 

* Nelson, Wolfred. American physician. 

Nestle, Eberhard. English Biblical scholar. 
Died April; born, 1851. 

* Niles, Kossuth. A rear-admiral (retired) 
of the United States navy. 

Nindeman, William F. C. A survivor of the 


„ polar expedition. Died May 7; born, 
* Northen, William Jonathan. A former gov- 
ernor of Georgia. 
* Norwood, Thomas Manson. American jurist 
and former United States senator from Georgia. 
è Ober, Frederick Albion. American author 
and ornithologist. 


O’Connell, dward. American engineer, con- 
structor of the Monitor. Died anuary 20; 
born, 1827. 

Ogier, Jules. 


Freonen toxicoligist. Died Sep- 
* Ollivier, Emile. French statesman and his- 


Charles Francis. American 
scholar and educator. 

* Roberts, Samuel Judson. American editor 
and political leader. 

* Robinson, Henry Douglas. American bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

* Rochefort-Lucay, Victor Henri, Marquis de. 
fence politician, journalist, poet, and revolu- 

onist. 

* Roddenbergy, Seaborn Anderson. American 
public official, member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from Georgia. 

Rose, Ralph. American athlete. Died Octo- 
ber 16; born, 1885. 

* Rose, Uriah M. American jurist and peace 
advocate. 


Ross, F. W. Forbes. English surgeon, Died 
September 20. 

Rumbold, Sir Horace. English diplomat. 

Russell, Horace. American jurist. Died 
June 14; born, 1843. 

* Sabine, William Tufndll. American bishop 


ore Reform ed Episco Church. 
ain audens, u American sculptor. 
Died March 8; born, 1864. . 


torian. * Sawtelle, Charles Greene. American sol- 
Olmsted, Marlin Edgar. American public dier. 
official, former member of Congress from Penn- Schlieffen, Count Alfred von. German field 
sylvania. marshal. Died January 4; born, 1830. 
*Oreglia di Santo Stefano, Luigi. Italian Schmidt, Erich. German scholar and edu- 


Roman Catholic cardinal. 
€ Orr, James. Scotch theologian and educator. 


*Orrock, James. English artist and writer. 
O’Sullivan, Thomas C. American jurist. 
Died July 29. ^ 

* Palmer, Thomas Witherell. A former 


United States senator from ACER, 

Park, John. English metaphysician and edu- 
cator. Died April. 

* Parsons, ben Burt. tAmerican clergyman 
and educator. 

Passy, Louis Charles Paulin. French public 
Official. Died July 31; born, 1830. 

Paulien, Joel. Roman Catholic scholar and 
educator. Died April 20; born, 1831. 

* Pepper, George Dana Boardman. American 
theologian and educator. 

Perrier, Louis. Federal councillor and home 
secretary 9 the Swiss government. Died May: 

rn. ; 

* Perry, Alexander James. American soldier. 

Phelps, Charles. American surgeon. 

Picard, Alfred Maurice. French public offi- 
cial and member of the Academy of Sciences. 


Died March 8; born, 1844. 
* Pierola, Nicolas de. Peruvian statesman. 
Pierson, Henry. English ornithologist. Died 
February. 


è Platt, James Perry. American jurist. 
Poortugael, Jonkheer Jacobus C. C. den Beer. 
Dutch jurist and author. Died January 30; 


born, 1832. 
€ Post, George Browne. American architect. 
Poulson, Thomas Layman. Methodist Epis- 


3; born, 1831. 

ue American jurist and public 
* Preece, 

British soldier. 

1857. 


copal clergyman and temperance orator. Died 
"m towers, Horace. 
official. 
ar, William Henry. English engi- 
neer and inventor. 
* Prendergast, Sir Harry North Dalrymple. 
Prentiss, Robert Wadsworth. American edu- 
cator and mathematician. Died April 5; born, 
e Pugh, Charles Edmund. American railway 
official. 


cator. 

s a omina, ocr American chemist. 

cott, r chard. Canadian statesman. 
Died April 28; born, 1826. 

* Sedgwick, Adam. English so¥logist. 

Seid], Gabriel W. German architect. Died 
April; born, 1848. 

Shea, Sir Edward Dalton. A former president 


of the legislative council of Newfoundland. 
Died January; born, 1820. 

* Sheehan, Patrick Augustine. Irish Roman 
Catholic priest and author. 

hieker, George Frederick. American Lu- 
eren theologian and educator. Died Septem- 
Mi Smith, Benjamin Eli. American lexicog- 

er. 
p Solomon, Sir Richarå. British administra- 


tor. 

Sonnenschien, Adolf. English mathematician 
and educator. Died May; born, 1825. 

* Sophie, queen mother of Sweden. 

Soule, Charles Carroll. American ublisher 
and author. Died January 7; born, 1842. 

* Southerland, Cromartie Southerland-Leveson- 
Gower, 4th Duke of. English nobleman. 

*Spear, William Thomas. American jurist. 

* Sprigg, Sir John Gordon. A former premier 


of Cape Colony. 
* Stafford, John Aloysius. American Roman 
American engi- 


Catholic priest and educator, 
* Stauffer, David McNeely. 
ner E ane oo 3 1 
ewart, ug ngus. erican patho Bt. 
Died March 29; born, 1882. x i 
* Stiness, John Henry. American jurist. 
* Stokes, Anson Phelps. American banker 
and philanthropist. 
Stull, Henry. American painter. Died March 
19; born, 1851. 
Sullivan, Timoth D. American politician, 
congressman from New York. Died August 31. 
* Swift, Lewis. American astronomer. 
Sykes, Sir Tatton. English sportsman. Died 
May 4; born, 1826. ' E 
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''aschner, Ignatius. German sculptor. Died 
November 27; born, 1871. 

Teller, Charles. Discoverer of the cold storage 
process. Died October 19; born, 182 


Terry, John Taylor. American capitalist. 
Died May 3; born, 1822. 
Thornton, Thomas Henry. 


English public 

official. Died March 8; born, 1832. 

* Thureau-Dangin, Paul Marie Pierre. French 
historian. 

* Thwaites, Reuben Gold. American historian 
and educator. 

*Tinworth, George. English artist. 

® Tokugawa, Prince Keiki. Fifteenth and last 
of the Shoguns of Japan. 

* Torney, a enry. American surgeon 
and public officia 

* Townsend, James Mulford. American lawyer 
and educator. 

Trumpy, Jean Rodolphe. American horticul- 
turist. Died May 23; born, 1830. 

* Tuke, Sir John Batty. lish alienist. 

* Uhler, Philip Reese. American scientist and 
educator. 

Underwood, John Cox. American soldier, 
former Lieutenant-Governor of Kentucky. Died 
October 26; born, 1840. 


Unger, Joseph. Austrian jurist. Died May; 
born, 1829. 

* Vambery, Arminius. Hungarian linguist and 
orientalist. 

Vander-Meulen, Frederick Samuel. British 
admiral. Died February; born, 1889. 

*Vives Y Tuto, osé  Calasanzío. Spanish 
Roman Catholic cardinal. 

Vivins, J. Addison. American educator. Died 
March 3; born, 1868. 


*'Wait, Lucien Augustus. American mathe- 
matician and educator. 

* Wakeman, Thaddeus Burr. American author 
and advocate of free N 


* Wallace, Alfred Russe ish sclentist. 
Ward, Lester F. American geologist and bot- 
anist. Died April 19; born, 1841 


harles Franklin. American lawyer, 


and writer. 
* Waterloo, Stanley. American author and 
journalist. 
* Watson, Willlam Henry. 
and scientist. 
Weber, Heinrich. German mathematician and 


* Warwick, 
public official, 


American physician 


educator. Died May; born, 1842. 

* Weems, Capell Lain. A former congressman 
from Ohio. 

* Westlake, John. English jurist and writer 


on legal subjects. 
Whalen, John Sibley. American public official 


3; born, 1868. 
Stephen Van  Culen. American 
English writer. 


, William Hale. 
i Sir Wiliam Henry. English naval 
0 


cer. 

* Wilder, William Henry. American public 

official, member of Congress of Massachusetts. 
* Wi Charles Irving. American soldier. 


on 
Windmüller, Louis. American financier and 
philanthropist. Died October 1; born, 1835. 

Windsor, Arthur Lloyd. Australian journalist. 
Died January. 

e Winslow, Lyttleton Stewart Forbes. English 
physician and psychologist. 

ia ses John Sergeant. American lawyer and 
soldier. 

e Wolseley, Garnet Joseph, first Viscount. 
English fleld-marshal. 

ombwell, Sir George Orby. The last sur- 
vivor of the officers who took part in the charge 
or, The Light Brigade. Died October 17; born, 
i * Woodford, Stewart Lyndon. American dip- 
omat. 

* Woodruff, Carle Augustus. American soldier. 

e Wright, George. English jurist. _ 

ee George. English statesman and 
writer. 

Ye-Ho-Na-La. Empress Dowager of China. 
Died February 28; born, 1865. 

NEGRI SEMBILAN, Tur (Nine STATES). 
A federation of states composing a state of the 
Federated Malay States (q.v.). The Malays 
(numbering about 65,000) engage chiefly in ag- 
riculture in the Kuala Pilah and Tampin dis- 
tricts. The tin mines are worked by Chinese. 
Export of tin in 1911, 8517 Straits Settle- 
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ments dollars; tin ore, 2,741,591; rubber, 5,039,- 
968; gambier, 168,457; tapioca, 274,079; pep- 
per, 21,014—total exports, 8,420,746 (7,987, 
071 in 1910). Total imports, 4,708,194 S.S. 
dollars, against 5,014,277 in 1910. Seremban 
ia the capital. A. H. Lemon was the British 
resident in 1913; Tungku Mohammed, the reign- 
ing sultan. 

LSON, WILLIAM. An American editor, 
died October 26, 1913. He was born in Ruther- 
glen, England, in 1839. When still a child, his 

arents removed to the United States, where 
e was educated in the common schools, and in 
1852 began an apprenticeship in the newspaper 
business in Munroe, Wis. At the outbreak of 
the Civil War, he enlisted, and served through- 
out the war. At its close he became joint pro- 
prietor of a paper in a small town in Wisconsin, 
and, after editing several other papers in that 
State, he removed to Utah in 1876, and from 
1876 to 1878 was United States marshall for 
that State. In 1881 he became connected with 
the Salt Lake Tribune, and after filling various 
positions on that paper, he became its editor-in- 
chief in 1907. He retained this position until 
his death. 

NELSON, WorrzED. An American physi- 
cian, died January 16, 1913. He was born in 
Montreal, in 1846, and graduated from McGill 
University in 1872. From 1880-85 he practiced 
at Panama, Colombia, and from 1885-88 trav- 
eled in Central and South America, Mexico, and 
the West Indies, collecting data in climatolo 
and tropical diseases. In 1890 he began the 
practice of medicine in New York and continued 
this until the time of his death. In 1904 he 
went to Cuba for the New York Herald, and for 
his work in the 5 of tropical diseases 
was given the Order of Queen Isabelle the 
Catholie. He was the author of 4 Review of 
Several Difficulties to be Overcome in the Con- 
struction of the Panama Canal (1887); and 
Five Years of Panama’ (1885); and he con- 
tributed many pepere to the medical press. 

NEON LAMPS. See ELECTRIO LiaHTING. 

NEOSALVARSAN. This drug was intro- 
duced in 1912 as a substitute for salvarsan, 
with the expectation that it would prove rela- 
tively less toxic and would obviate the unde- 
sirable by-effects of the latter drug. It ap- 
peared that this hope was not altogether ful- 
filled, since a number of cases of death and of 
paralysis of the nerves similar to those occur- 
ring from “ 606 ” were reported in the brief time 
it had been on trial. Hagerty, Wechselmann, 
and Swift reported fatalities. A. Bayet, of 
Brussels, reported one case of paralysis of the 
legs and bladder. and one of bilateral neuritis 
of the forearm. Bayet believed that the im- 
mediate effects of neosalvarsan were less severe 
than those of salvarsan, but the late effects were 
practically identical. See SALVARSAN. 

RADOL. See CHEMISTRY, INDUSTRIAL, 
under Synthetic Products. 

NETHERLANDS, THe (or HOLLAND, KING- 
DOM OF). A constitutional hereditary mon- 
archy of western Europe. Capital, The Hague. 

AREA AND POPULATION, Including the rivers 
of Zeeland and South Holland, the Zuider Zee, 
the Dollart, and the Wadden (the shallows ex- 
tending along the shores of Friesland and Gro- 
ningen as far as the Dollart), the total area, 
based on a low-tide planimetric calculation, is 
40,828.71 sq. kilometers (15,764 sq. miles). The 
following table shows the land area, the popu- 
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lation according to the census of December 31, 
1909, and as calculated December 31, 1912, with 
density per sq. kilometer in 1912: 


ET: kms. 1909 1912 D. 
North Brabant.. 4,972.84 628,079 649,306 127 
Gelderland ...... 5,024.40 639,602 662,260 130 
South Holland... 2,931.00 1,390,744 1,471,761 489 
North Holland... 2,762.01 1,107,698 1,156,162 414 

eeland ......... 1,831.75 232,61 236,149 132 
Utrecht ......... 1,363.21 88,51 298,367 216 
Friesland ....... 3,220.25 $59,552 366,305 111 
Overljssel ....... 8,354.50 382,880 397,341 119 
Groningen ...... ,283.52 828,045 336,741 143 
Drenthe ........ 2,662.09 173,318 181,501 68 
Limburg ........ 2,194.68 882,007 868,409 163 

Total ......... 82, 600. 25% 5,858,175 6,114,802 185 


9 12,587 square miles. 


Males in 1909 numbered 2,899,125, against 
2,959,050 females. The majority of the u- 
lation are Protestants. Dutch, 5,788,193; Ger- 
man, 37,534. There were 45,931 marriages in 
1912 (43,030 in 1911), 176,909 (174,165) 
births, 81,287 (86,782) deaths, 6640 (6638) 
stillbirths, 2155 (2638) emigrants. Communal 
po ulation (December 31, 1912) of Amsterdam, 

87,876; Rotterdam, 446,897; The Hague, 294,- 
693; Utrecht, 122,853; Groningen, 78,276; 
Haarlem, 70,491; Arnhem, 64,823; Leiden, 59,- 
207; Nimeguen, 58,390; Tilburg, 53,498; Dord- 
recht, 48,205; Maastricht, 38,611; Apeldoorn, 
38,475; Leeuwarden, 37,897; Bois-le-Duc, 36,- 
029; Enschede, 35,495; Delft, 84,034; Schiedam, 
33,882; Zwolle, 33,712; Hilversum, 32,938; Em- 
men, 31,076; Deventer, 28,627; Breda, 27,512. 

EpucaTIon. Primary instruction is compul- 
sory, and free in the public schools, which are 


provided by local taxation where private insti- 


tutions are lacking. In preference, however, to 
maintaining public schools, the government en- 
courages and subsidizes private instruction. The 
number of public elementary schools reported 
in 1910-11, was 3303, with 18,373 teachers and 
563,047 pupils; private, 2060, with 11,873 
teachers and 353,547 pupils. Public infant 
schools 163, with 30,185 pupils; private 1096, 
with 105,470. The average attendance is 95 

r cent. Secondary instruction is not free. 

e special schools are excellent and well at- 
tended. There are universities at Amsterdam, 
Groningen, Leiden, and Utrecht, as well as a 
small private university. 

Propucrion. The land is flat and low, and 
traversed by numerous rivers and canals. 
Grains, flax, hemp, root crops, and tobacco are 
grown. Poultry, eggs, and dairy products are 


exported. Of the productive area, 872,171 hec- U 


tares are classed as arable, 1,213,073 pasture, 


78,097 gardens and orchards, 260,923 forest. U 


The following table shows area and production 
of main crops in 1912 and 1913 (1913 figures 
subject to slight revision), with production per 
hectare in 1912: 


Hectares Quintals 8. 

912 1918 1912 191 ha. 
Wheat 57,854 66,600 1,501,007 1,299,083 25.9 
Rye 228,044 227,562 4,026,713 38,877,656 17.7 
Barley 26,861 26,864 728,518 717,641 27.8 
Oats 137,863 138,530 2,645,038 3,594,541 19.2 
Flax® OVa - „ r 98,19 eevee eosne eese 
Beets? 64,824 60,555 21,760,860 13,903,810 335.7 


* Fibre production. ft Sugar beets, 


Quantities of bulbs, shrubs, trees, vegetables, 
and fruits are raised for export, the total 
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shipments of bulbs, shrubs, and trees being 
valued in 1911 at 15,150,141 guilders (15,230,- 
483 gl. in 1910), vegetables, 56,700,000 (64,800,- 
000), fruits, 2,546,000 (3,188,000). 

The coal mines belong mostly to the state; 
total output (1911), 1,476,580 metric tons, 
valued at 9,488,000 gl. There were reported 
(1911) 434 distilleries, 11 sugar refineries, 27 
beet-sugar refineries, 34 salt works, 437 brew- 
eries, 69 vinegar factories. The output of the 
herring fisheries (North Sea) was valued at 
11,049,693 gl. 

CoMMERCE. The table below shows in mil- 
lions of guilders the trade (special) by great 
classes and the totals for three years: 


Imports Exports 

1911 1912 1911 1913 

Foodstuffs ...... 869.1 901.2 833.5 914.1 
Raw matertals...1,312.6 1,391.3 983.5 1,038.4 
Manufactures . 593.4 695.0 617.1 684.0 
Miscellaneous . 540.1 579.9 871.8 558.3 
Médse. ........»* 315.2 3,567.4 2,711.4 8,094.8 
Prec. metals... 18.0 45.6 0.5 8.3 

Total 3,333.2 3, 613.0 2,782.8 3, 113.1 


A comparison of some of the principal ar- 
ticles of trade, imports with exports, is of in- 
terest as an indication of the chief sources 
of the nation’s wealth and the corresponding 
necessaries not supplied by home production 
(values in thousands of guilders, 1911)— 
cereals and flour, 573.630 imports and 357,- 
409 exports (wheat 207,224 imports and 163,- 
355 exports); iron and steel, 422,484, and 296,- 
040; copper, 194,277 and 174,508; textiles, raw 
and manufactured, 126,788 and 128,199; coal, 
113,560 and 47,430; rice, 100,457 and 64,879; 
timber, 107,388 and 07,571; coffee, 57,734 and 
39,009; butter, 2739 and 30,170; margarine, 
23,218 and 48,718; sugar, 34,903 and 76,166; 
cheese, 98 and 18,063; paper, 9819 and 80,782; 
vegetables, 6000 and 56,700; bulbs, shrubs, etc., 
2639 and 15,156; flax, 1010 and 20,691; seeds 
(flax, colza, etc.), 42,510 and 23,269. 

The table below gives countries of origin 
and destination in the 1912 trade, values in mil- 
lions of guilders; it must be borne in mind, 
however, that while oversea trade is generally 
eredited to the country of first origin, trade by 
the frontiers is credited to the immediate trans- 
mitter, so that much of the trade with France 
is classed as Belgian, ete.: 


Imps. pron pe. Exps. 

Germany 1,051.1 1,555.0 Rumania 59.2 8.7 
D. E. d. 495.8 154.2 Norway 47.0 22.4 
. K. 354.4 604.7 Brazil 31.6 2.1 
Belgium 343.6 370.7 France 30.6 25.0 
. 8. 362.0 135.5 Italy 13.2 23.5 
Russia 291.7 25.1 Turkey 10. 19.2 
Spain 103.9 9.1 ca 9.4 18.9 
Br. E. 87.3 7.9 Other 261.8 105.6 
Total 8,618.0 3,113.1 


There entered at the ports in the 1912 trade 
15,758 steamers, of 48,082,431 cubic meters ca- 
pacity (Dutch, 3897, of 11,948,537); cleared, 
13,619, of 47,752,633 (3903, of 12,067,558). 
Sail entered, 1247, of 978,169 cubic meters ca- 
pacity (Dutch, 708, of 247,276) ; cleared, 1531. 
of 1,024,797 (873, of 278,637). Holland is prac- 
tically free-trade and the only duties levied are 
of a fiscal character. Merchant marine, Janu- 
ary 1, 1912, 780 vessels, of 1,747,020 cubic 
meters capacity. 


— 


NETHERLANDS 
CoMMUNICATIONS. Railway lines in opera- 
tion, January 1, 1913, 3256 kilometers. Tele- 


graph lines (state), 7738 kms.; wires, 38,242 
kms.; stations, 1553 (1166 state). Urban tele- 
phone wires, 204,973 kms.; interurban, 77,418. 
Post offices, 1525. 

FINANCE. The guilder (worth 40.2 cents) 
is the unit of value. In the table below are 
given the details of the budget for 1914, with 
totals for that and foregoing years: 


Revenue 1000 gl. Expenditure 1000 gl. 
Excise ....... eee 62,3840 Interior adm..... 48,630 
Direct taxes..... 51,380 Interior dept..... 41,458 
Stamps, ete . 30,860 Justice % % 6% 6 „ „6 „ 1.758 
Customs ...... ... 16,680 Marinee 20,848 
Domains ........ 1,479 War .. 84,965 
Posts . 18,475 Debt service. . . 88,593 
Tels. and tels 6,480 Finance, etc..... . 89,449 
Lottery .......... 655 Colonies ......... 2,701 
Licenses ........ 166 Agriculture, etc.. 16,734 
Pilot dues........ 8,760 Civil list......... 

Mine duties...... 40 Cabinet, etc...... 81 
Railways ........ 4,388 Foreign affairs... 1,464 
Various ......... 82,78 Other ............ 500 
Total 1914...... 228,416 Total 1914......253,346 
iid 918......209,531 i 1918... 231,220. 

T 1912. . 202, 068 ” 1912......222,018 

T 1910......199,499 e 1910...... 204,741 


The total capital of the public debt stood 
(1914) at 1,148,379,900 guilders; interest, 32,- 
471,613; amortization, 6,121,500. 

ABMY. The army of the Netherlands consists 
of a militia organized under the terms of the 
militia law of 1901, as amended on February 
2, 1912, which provides for a total militia serv- 
ice of six years, every citizen being liable to 
service. After completing this period in the 
militia, five years is spent in the Landwehr, 
and then up to the age of 40 in the Landsturm. 
The recruits for the militia are obtained by lot 
so as to provide an annual contingent of 23,- 
000 men, those enrolled serving for variable 
periods from 8% to 24 months, depending on 
the time of year and the arm of the service. 
This system aims to secure a constant average 
Strength at all times, so that the kingdom may 
be arded against sudden attac qu 
mobilization, The organization of the fiel 
army consists of four divisions of all arms, 
each division having a strength of about 19,- 
000 men and duplicating itself on mobilization. 
The peace strength, comprising the cadres and 
the men under training, is 22.000, but the war 
strength is estimated at 200,000 men. 

Navy. The strength in ships built and build- 
ing, October 31, 1913, was as follows: 9 ar- 
mored and 6 protected cruisers, of 66,430 ag- 
gregate tons; 4 mine-layers, of 1880 tons; 3 

nboats, of 1140 tons (building); 4 torpedo- 

at destroyers built and 4 building, of 4000 
tons; 38 torpedo boats built and 12 building; 
5 submarines built and 4 building. 

Four destroyers built at Flushing, 2 completed 
in 1911 and 2 in 1912, were for the East In- 
dia service; they displace 515 tons, speed, 30 
knots, range, 2600 miles. The 4 under construc- 
tion are also for the East India service; they 
will displace 480 tons, and have a speed of 30 
knots. Of the torpedo boats building, 8 were 
authorized in 1913; they will displace 200 
tons, and have a speed of 26 knots. The 3 

nboats will displace 540 tons, speed, 16 knots. 
fwo of the submarines building (350 tons sub- 
merged displacement) are for the Indies, and 
2 (200 tons) for home waters. The report, 
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dated July, 1913, of the commission of in- 
quiry into the question of naval defense for the 
Indies urged the construction of 9 dreadnoughts 
(21,000 tons), 6 torpedo cruisers (1200), 8 
destroyers, 44 torpedo boats, 22 submarines. 

GOVERNMENT. y the constitution of 1848 
(amended 1887) the executive power rests in 
& sovereign and the legislative in the sovereign 
and a parliamentary body composed of 2 cham- 
bers. The upper chamber has 50 members, 
elected for 9 years by the provincial states 
and possesses powers of approval or rejection, 
not of amendment. The lower, composed of 100 
popularly elected members, possesses solely the 
right of legislative initiative. A consultative 
state council of 14 members is appointed by 
the sovereign. 

Wilhelmina, the reigning queen, was born 
August 31, 1880; she succeeded her father 


885 November 23, 1890, her mother acting as re- 


She married, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1901, Duke Henry of Mechlenburg- 
Schwerin. The heiress-apparent is Princess 
Juliana, born April 30, 1909. The ministry, 
as constituted August, 1913, was as follows: 
Jhr. Dr. J. Loudon, foreign affairs; Dr. P. W. 
A. Cort van der Linden, interior; Dr. B. Ort, 
pue: Captain J. J. Rambonnet, marine; A. 

. J. Bertling, flnance; Colonel N. Bosboom, 
war; Dr. C. Lely, internal administration; 
Dr. M. W. F. Treub, agriculture, etc.; Dr. Th. 
B. Pleyte, colonies. 

History. The coast defense bill was passed 
in May by & vote of 54 to 35 (Liberals and 
Socialists voting in the negative) in the Sec- 
ond Chamber, providing for the fortification 
of Flushing and the expenditure of approxi- 
mately 12,000,000 guldens on defense works. 
The work was to be executed under the direc- 
tion of the department of defense, which had 
superseded the old departments of war and 
marine. Defense occupied the States-General 
almost to the exclusion of other measures, but 
time was found before dissolution to pass a law 
for compulsory insurance against sickness and 
old age. Elections for the new Second Cham- 
ber were held in June under the provisions of 
the electoral reform act of 1896, which en- 
franchised about 63 per cent. of the number of 
male citizens of 25 years and older. The 
Catholic party lost one of its 26 seate; other 
elements of the Right also suffered. Conse- 
quently the Right, with only 45 seats, no longer 
controlled a majority, and Dr. Theodorus 
Heemsperk was obliged to resign with his cabi- 
net. The Liberal party, with 37 representa- 
tives, was likewise unable to form a ministry, 
unless it could gain the support of the 18 
Socialists. An attempt was made to form a 
coalition ministry in which the Socialists 
should have three, and the Liberals six, port- 
folios; this was vetoed, however, by the So- 
cialist congress at Zwolle on August 10 (for 
a more complete discussion see SOCIALISM, 
Netherlands). Although unwilling to share 
in a coalition ministry, the Socialists agreed 
to support an extra-parliamentary cabinet 
formed by State Councillor Cort van der Lin- 
den (Moderate Liberal), on condition that elec- 
toral reform and old-age pensions would be in- 
corporated in the ministerial programme. The 
States-General were convened on September 16 
by Queen Wilhelmina, whose speech from the 
throne foreshadowed measures for (1) univer- 
sal suffrage, (2) old-age pensions, and (3) the 
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draining of parts of the Zuyder Zee at an 
estimated cost of $46,000,000. 

NEVADA.  PoPuLATIoN. The population 
of the State in 1910 was 81,875. According 
to the estimates of the Bureau of the Census, 
made in 1913, the population in that year was 
94,722. 

AGRICULTURE. The area, production, and 
value of the principal crops in 1912-13 are 
shown in the following table. The figures are 
from the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and those for 1913 are estimates only. 


Acreage Prod Bu. Value 
Corn Res 1913 1,000 84,000 $ 40,000 
1912 1,000 80,000 29,000 

Wheat .......... 1913 39,000 1,081,000 87,0 
1912 39,000 1,187,v00 1,137,000 
Oats ..... v ree 19183 11,000 473,000 307,000 
1912 10,000 400,0 208,000 
Potatoes ........1913 11,000 1,760,000 1,197,000 
1912 12,000 2,136,000 1,282,000 
Hay ............1918 235,000 0 646,000 7,106,000 
1912 221,000 681,000 6,926,000 

a Tons. 


MINERAL PropucTion. The yield from the 
mines of the State in 1913 was estimated by 
the United States Geological Survey to be 
valued at $36,374,000. This includes gold, sil- 
ver, copper, lead and zinc. The total value of 
the mineral products of the State in 1912 was 
$39,111,828, compared with  $34,501,832 in 
1911. Of the total for 1913, which is about 5 

r cent. less than in 1912, the value of copper 
orms the largest part of 37 per cent. The mine 
production of gold decreased about 10 per cent., 
or from $13,456,180 in 1912 to $12,072,000 in 
1913. Nevada in 1913 was the leading State 
in the production of silver, which came mainly 
from the silver mine at Tonopah, The mine 
production increased to about 15,300,000 
ounces, or about 7 per cent. There was an in- 
crease of about 2 per cent. in the mine produc- 
tion of copper, or from 86,477,794 pounds in 
1912 to about 88,368,890 in 1913. The lead 
output decreased from 19,500,000 tons in 1912 
to 15,300,000 tons in 1913, or about 21 per 
cent. The output of spelter from zinc ores in- 
creased from 13,322,988 pounds in 1912 to 15,- 
137,000 pounds in 1913. 

The State is an important producer of cop- 
per. The production in 1912 was 83,413,900 
pounds, as compared with 65,561,015 pounds 
in 1911. The increase in the production in 
1912 was largely due to the output from the 
Yerrington district, which became an im- 
portant factor in the copper 1 until 
1908 when produet ion began from the Ely dis- 
trict. At the close of 1912 the State had a 
recorded production of 286,914,012 pounds, the 
larger part of the output coming from the Ely 
and Yerrington districts. 

The gold production of the State in 1912 
was valued at $13,456,180, compared with $18,- 
193,397 in 1911. The largest decrease was 
$4,047,328 from the mines of the Goldfield dis- 
trict. Other districts of the State suffered 
losses. Placer and surface mines worked by 
hydraulic and sluicing methods and by drift 
mining produced $231,653 in gold in 1912. By 
far the greater part of the gold production of 
Nevada is from amalgamation and cyanidation 
of the dry or siliceous ores, more than half of 
which is from Goldfield, in Esmerelda County, 
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and nearly one-fourth in Tonopah, in Nye 
County. Esmerelda County led in production in 
1912 with $7,014,559, compared with $11,198,- 
602 in 1911. Of the total production, Nye 
County, chiefly Tonopah, produced 10,210,296 
TERM in 1912, compared with 10,918,263 in 

EpUcATION. The reports of the State 
superintendent of education are for the bi- 
ennial period 1911-12. The total number of 
children of school age in the State in 1912 was 
12,695. The enrollment was 11,098, and the 
average attendance 8190. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. There was no 


' election for State officers during the year, as the 


terms of Governor Oddie and the other State 


00 Officials do not expire until December 31, 1914. 


The next State election will be held on Novem- 


ber 3, 1914. 
LEGISLATION. The legislature met in 1913 
and passed several important measures. These 


include a workmen’s compensation act, an act 
prohibiting child labor, an act creating a State 
tax commission, a food and drugs act, an act 
providing for a uniform system of public roads, 
acts putting into effect the amendment adopted 
in November, 1912, providing for the article on 
public officers, an inheritance tax law, a uniform 
warehouse receipts law, a corrupt practices act 
limiting candidates to an expenditure of 20 
per cent. of one year’s salary, and a provision 
providing for submission to the people of a 
‘woman suffrage amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. Below there will be found further con- 
sideration of certain of the more important 
Measures just enumerated. 

The legislature voted for the Seventeenth 
Amendment, providing for the direct election 
of senators, and passed a virtually new election 
law. While the legislature approved the amend- 
ments to the Constitution relating to the elec- 
tion of United States senators by direct vote 
of the people, it failed to enact any provision 
for the election of the senators to be elected in 
1914. A special session of the legislature for 
the purpose of passing necessary laws was con- 
templated in the event of the failure of a gen- 
eral law on the subject by Congress. 

There was a material change in the divorce 
law, which, as nee in 1913, required bona 
fide residence of one year before filing com- 
plaint in all cases except where both parties 
reside in the State, in which case there must 
be & six months' residence. This law was 
to become effective January 1, 1914. 

A new and comprehensive tax law was 
passed giving a State tax commission power to 
supervise and equalize State and county taxes. 
It resulted in a very large increase in total 
assessed valuations and promised materially to 
reduce the State and county tax rates. 

An industrial insurance act was also passed 
to govern all persons employing two or more. 
Acceptance of the law is elective with both em- 
ployer and employe on condition, however, that, 
if rejected, the person rejecting is subject to all 
common-law defenses or denied common-law de- 
fenses, as the case may be. Employers are re- 
quired to contribute premiums to the ingur- 
ance commission which settles claims for 
damage. 

STATE GOVERNMENT. Governor, Tasker L. 
Oddie; Lieutenant-Governor, G. C. Ross; Sec- 
retary of State, George Brodigan; Treasurer, 
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William McMillan; Comptroller, Jacob Eggers; 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, J. E. 
Bray; Attorney-General, George B. Thatcher— 
all Democrats, except Oddie, Eggers, and Mo- 
Millan, Republicans. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
G. F. Talbot, Democrat; Justices, P. A. McCar- 
ran, Democrat; Frank H. Norcross, Republican; 
Clerk, Joe Josephs, Democrat. 

STATE LEGISLATURE, 1913. Democrats: Sen- 
ate, 12; House, 32; joint ballot, 44. Republi- 
cans: Senate, 8; House, 19; joint ballot, 27. 
Independents: Senate, 1; House, 1; joint ballot, 
2. Socialists: Senate, 1; House, 1; joint 
ballot, 2. Democratic majority: Senate, 2; 
House, 11; joint ballot, 13. 

The names of senators and representatives 
to Congress will be found in the article 
UNITED STATES, section Congress. 

NEVADA, UNIvERsITy OF. A State insti- 
tution of higher education, founded at Reno, 
Nev., in 1886. The total enrollment in all de- 
partments in 1913 was 175. The faculty num- 
bered 50. S. P. Doten was appointed director 
of the Experiment Station in place of G. H. 
True, resigned. The university received the 
gift of the income on approximately $20,000 
rom the estate of David B. Russell. The 
yearly income from all sources is about $180,- 
000. The library contains about 25,000 vol- 
umes. The president is Joseph David Stubbs, 
D.D., LL.D. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. A province of the 
Dominion of Canada. Area, 27,985 square 
miles; population (census of June 1, 1911), 
351,889 (331,120 in 1901). Fredericton, the 
provincial capital, had 7208 inhabitants in 
1911. A lieutenant-governor administers the 

rovince—Josiah Wood in 1913 (appointed 

arch 6, 1912). Premier in 1913, James K. 
Fleming. See section so entitled under CANADA, 
DOMINION OF. 

NEW CALEDONIA. A French Melane- 
sian colony which, with the Loyalty Islands 
and other dependencies, covers 19,823 square 
kilometers, with 50,680 inhabitants. The de- 
pendencies are Wallis Archipelago, 96 square 
kilometers and 4500 inhabitants; Fortuna and 
Alofi, 159 square kilometers and 1500 in- 
habitants; Chesterfield Islands, 0.8 square kilo- 
meters. The capital of the colony is Nouméa, 
with 6968 inhabitants. Imports (1911), 15, 
156,000 francs; exports, 13,099,000. The 1911 
budget balanced at 3,867,000 francs. Debt, 
January 1, 1912, 10,362,000 francs. Railways, 
16 kilometers; telegraph lines, 1042 kilometers 
(wire, 1650). Governor (1913), A. Brunet. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. A British colony; 
an island on the northeast side of the gulf of 
St. Lawrence. Area, 42,734 square miles. 
Population (1911), 242,619, including 3949 in 
Labrador, of which the coastal portion compre- 
hended between Hudson Strait and Blanc 
Sablon, including the Hamilton basin, is at- 
tached administratively to Newfoundland. 
Capital, St. John’s, with 32,292 inhabitants. 
There were (in 1911) 1071 schools, denomina- 
tional and charging fees, with 50,246 scholars. 
The fisheries occupy the majority of the popu- 
lation, cod being the chief export—1,182,720 
quintals, valued at $6,544,604, in 1910-11, be- 
sides 300,000 quintals retained for local con- 
sumption. Agriculture, mining, and lumbering 
are carried on. At Grand Falls and Bishop’s 
Falls are large pulp and paper mills. The gov- 
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ernment railway from St. John's to Harbor 
Grace is 84 miles long, and the branch to 
Placentia is 27 miles. The line to Exploits is 
200 miles long; and the line, recently com- 
pleted, from Exploits to Port-aux-Basques, 285 
miles. Total length, with branches to Brigus, 
Tilton, Carbonear, and Burnt Bay, about 638 
miles. Length of lines under construction, to 
Trinity, Bonavista, Heart's Content, Trepassey, 
Fortune Bay, and Bonne Bay, about 300 miles. 
Trade and finance statistics are given below: 


1908-9 1809-10 1910-11 1911-12 
Imps. $11,402,387 $12,799,696 $13,383,910 $14,733,490 
Exps. 10,848,918 11,824,997 11,975,747 814,809 
Rev. 2,947,869 — 3,447,989 3.527.126 3,736,456 
Expend. 2,947,869 8,137,775 38,854,747 3,524,658 
Ship.* 1,858,161 2,099,698 2. 251.59 


* Tonnage entered and cleared. 


Customs revenue (1910-11), $2,898,016. 
Public debt, June 30, 1912, $27,489,057 (in- 
cluding municipal debt of St. John's, $1,002, 
nu Governor, W. E. Davidson, appointed 

The general election, held on October 29, 
1913, 99195 chiefly on the issue of the minis- 
terial poliey of rapid railway extension and 
resulted in a victory for the government of Sir 
Edward Morris, who has been prime minister 
since 1909. 

NEW GUINEA. The largest of the East 
Indian Islands. See DurcH East INDIES; 
GERMAN NEw GUINEA; PAPUA. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE.  PoPuLaATION. The 
population of the State in 1910 was 430,572. 
According to the estimates of the Bureau of 
the Census, made in 1913, the population in 
that year was 436, 740. 

AGRICULTURE. The area, production, and 
value of the principal crops in 1912-13 are 
shown in the following table. The figures are 
from the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and those for 1913 are estimates only. 


Acreage Prod. Bu. Value 
COR. vl ves 1913 22,000 814,000 $529,000 
1912 23,000 1,058,000 794,000 
ORCS: n 1913 12,000 420,000 235,000 
1912 12,000 468,000 225,000 
Potatoes ........ 1913 17,000 2,074,000 1,721,000 
1912 17,000 2,380,000 1,452,000 
Hay 1 1913 495,000 @ 495,000 $8,514,000 
1912 601,000 626,000 9,390,000 
Tobacco 1913 100 d 165.000 30,000 
1912 100 170,000 31,000 


a Tons. b Pounds. 


MINERAL Propuction. The principal min- 
eral production of the State is granite, the 
value of which represents about two-thirds of 
the total value of the mineral produgtion of 
the State. The clay resources are used in 
the manufacture of common brick and pottery. 
Less important mineral products are oc- 
casional gems, mica, mineral waters, and 
scythe stones. The granite quarried in 1912 
was valued at $1,311,488, compared with 
$1,017,262 in 1911. 

TRANSPORTATION. The total steam railroad 
mileage in the State in 1913 was 1259.47 
miles. This includes 6.37 miles of new con- 
struction on the Boston and Maine Railroad. 

EpucaTIon. The total number of children 
of school age in the State in 1912 was 37,806. 
There were 2058 public schools, 1406 graduate 
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schools, and 71 high schools. The school houses 
numbered 1707. The men teachers numbered 
84, and the women teachers 445. The average 
monthly salary of men teachers was $67.37, and 
of women teachers $41.92. The total expendi- 
tures for education in the State were 
$1,883,589. 

FINANCE, The report of the State treasurer 
shows a balance at the beginning of the fiscal 
year 1913 of $567,827. The total receipts for the 
year were $3,209,759, and the disbursements 
$3,273,675, leaving a balance at the end of the 
fiscal year of $503,902. The chief sources of 
revenue are the State tax, corporation taxes, 
automobile fees, etc, and the chief ex 
tures are for highway construction, ordinary 
State expenses, bond maturitjes, and interest, 
etc. The funded debt of the State at the end 
of the fiscal year was $1,156,000. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The charitable 
and correctional institutions under the control 
of the State are the following: The New Hamp- 
shire State Industrial School at Manchester, 
the New Hampshire School for Feeble-Minded 
Children at Laconia, the New Hampshire 
Soldiers’ Home, the New Hampshire State Sani- 
tarium, and State almshouses, asylums and 
prison. There are in addition a number of 
private institutes which are indirectly under 
the supervision of the State board of charities 
and correction. The deaf, dumb, and blind 
beneficiaries of the State are educated in 
schools in Maine and Massachusetts. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. There was no 
election for State officers during the year, as the 
term of Governor Felker does not expire until 
January 1, 1915. The next State election will 
be held on November 3, 1914. The most inter- 
esting political events of the year were con- 
nected with the election of governor and 
United States senator by the legislature. The 
election for governor, held in November, 1912, 
resulted in the following vote: Felker, Demo- 
crat, 34,203; Worcester, Republican, 32,504; 
Churchill, Progressive, 14,405; and others about 
2000. Under the constitution of the State as it 
then stood, a majority rather than a plurality 
was necessary for an election, and there was no 
choice by the people as a result of this vote. 
The election was therefore thrown into the 
legislature of 1913. Eleven senators were 
elected on the Republican ticket, and nine on 
the Democratic, with no choice in four districts, 
because of the majority ruling above alluded 
to. For the house, 208 were elected as Re- 
publicans, and 197 as Democrats. Following 
the election, the State committee of the Pro- 
gressive party advanced the claim that about 
thirty of those elected on the Republican 
ticket were Progressives and would not be 
bound to support the Republican nominees. 
On January 2, 1913, by coalition of the Pro- 

essives and Democratic members of the legis- 
ature, Samuel D. Felker was elected governor, 
and W. J. Britton was elected speaker of the 
House of Representatives. For the election of 
United States senator to succeed Senator Burn- 


ham, whose term expired in 1913, the Pro- 


gressives and Democrats attempted to unite to 
elect a Progressive senator. This attempt did 
not succeed, however, and a deadlock ensued 
which lasted from the middle of January until 
March 13, when Henry F. Hollace, a Democrat, 
was elected. The legislature ratified the 
Seventeenth Amendment, providing for the direct 
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election of senators. À woman suffr bill was 
defeated in the House on March 18. The House 


of Representatives on April 16 expelled Clif- 
ford L. Snow for attempting to sell his vote. 

LEGISLATION. The legislature met in 1913 
and enacted the following important measures: 
An act authorizing the public service commis- 
sion of the State to establish rates on rail- 
roads; a measure creating a legislative refer- 
ence bureau for the assistance of legislators; 
a mothers’ pension law; a family desertion act; 
a law creating a department of agriculture; 
laws to assist in the suppression of tuber- 
culosis; a measure providing for medical in- 
spection of pupils in public schools; an act 
limiting the hours of labor in certain occupa- 
tions for women and minors to 11% hours per 
day and 55 hours per week; a measure estab- 
lishing a board for the arbitration of labor 
disputes, an act providing for the primary 
election of delegates to constitutional conven- 
tions, and an enactment providing for the 
registration of foreign corporations doing busi- 
ness in the State. 

STATE GOVERNMENT.  *Governor, Samuel D. 
Felker, Democrat; Secretary of State, Edward 
N. Pearson, Republican; Treasurer, George E. 
Farrand, Democrat; Auditor, Frank A. Mus- 
grove, Progressive; Adjutant-General, Her- 
bert E. Tutherly, Progressive; Attorney-Gen- 
eral, J. P. Tuttle, Republican; Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Henry C. Morrison, Re- 
pon ican; Commissioner of Insurance, R. J. 

errill, Republican. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Frank N. Parsons, Republican; Associate Jus- 
tices, Robert J. Peaslee, Democrat; Reuben E. 
Walker, Republican; John E. Young, Republi- 
can; one vacancy; Clerk, Arthur H. Chase, Re- 
publican. 

STATE LEGISLATURE, 1913. Republicans: Sen- 
ate, 12; House, 210; joint ballot, 222. Demo- 
crats: Senate, 8; House, 195; joint ballot, 203. 
Republican majority: Senate, 4; House, 15; 
joint ballot, 19. 

The names of senators and representatives 
to Congress will be found in the article UNITED 
STATES, section Congress. 

NEW HEBRIDES. A group of Melane- 
sian islands jointly administered by France 
and Great Britain through the French and 
English high commissioners for the Pacific. The 
seat of government is Vila, in the island of 
Efate. The British resident commissioner in 
1913 was M. King; French resident-commis- 


sionership, vacant. 
NEW JERSEY. PoPuLaTIOoN. The popula- 
tion of the State in 1910 was 2,537,107. Ac- 


cording to the estimates of the Bureau of the 
Census, made in 1913, the population in that 
year was 2,749,496. 

AGRICULTURE. The area, production, and 
value of the principal crops in 1913, are shown 
in the following table. The figures are from 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
and those for 1913 are estimates only. 


E qu Prod. Bu. Value 

Corn 1 993 1913 275,000 10,862,000 $8,146,000 
1912 273,000 10,274,000 ,054,000 

Wheat ........ 1913 80,000 1,408,000 1,352,000 
1912 79,000 1,462,000 1,433,000 


* Governor elected by legislature which con- 
vened January 1, 1913; November, 1912, election 
not conclusive, 
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Acreage Prod. Bu. Value vent competition in making, transporting, or 
Oats ..........1918 170,000 2,080,000 ^ 954,000 dealing in merchandise or any commodity; or 
1912 67,000 1,849,000 814, ^ 
RRR ax 1213 10:000 1, 60,000 1,008,000 5 du EIER ial arrive at wed 
, ,260, ' understanding by which there is preven 
R 1912 — 92:000 9:936:000 (4.888.000 free or unrestricted competition among those 
Hay .......... E 361.000 a 469,000 8,911,000 who make the agreement or among any pur- 


521,000 10,420,000 


a Tons. 


MINERAL PRopUCTION. The total value of 
the mineral products of the State in 1912 was 
$36,081,930, compared with $34,663,435 in 
1911. New Jersey is one of the most important 
clay-working States of the Union. It is third 
in value of production, and second only to 
Pennsylvania in variety of products. Tt is sec- 
ond in value of poney producta, and ‘ourth in 
the value of brick and tile products. The value 
of the clay products in 1912 was $19,838,503. 
Of this $10,902,633 were brick and tile, and 
$8,935,920 were pottery. This is an increase of 
nearly 10 per cent. over 1911. The leadin 
clay product is sanitary ware. Common bri 
is second. 

TRANSPORTATION. The total railway mileage 
in the State on January 1, 1913, was 5683 miles. 
Of this, first track comprised 2419 miles; second 
track, 928 miles; third track, 157 miles; fourth 
track, 140 miles; and sidings, 2037 miles. 

EpucaTion. The total enrollment in the 
public schools in the school year 1913 was 
478,935. The average daily attendance was 
337,360. The number of teachers, male and 
female, was 14.275. The average yearly salary 
of teachers, both male and female, was $810.38. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The institu- 
tions under State control with their popula- 
tions in 1913 were: The State Hospital for the 
Insane at Morris Plains, 2302; State Hospital 
for the Insane at Trenton, 1543; State Home 
for the Feeble-Minded at Vineland, 247; New 
Jersey State Home for pep es, 392; New 
Jersey State Prison, 1527; New Jersey Re- 
formatory, 505; State Home for Boys, 519; 
State Home for Girls, 226; Soldiers’ Home at 
Kearney, 531; Soldiers’ Home at Vineland, 348; 
Sanatorium for Tuberculous Diseases, 189. <A 
reformatory for women at Clinton was opened 
January 1, 1913. It is equipped for 25 in- 
mates, but new buildings will be erected to 
provide for the accommodation of more persons. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. Woodrow Wilson 
continued to be governor of the State until 
March 1. On January 14 he sent to the legis- 
Jature his last message, in which he urged many 
reforms, The most important of these concern 
the regulation of trusts, and for this purpose he 
recommended the paseage of seven bills. One of 
his last important acts as governor was the af- 
fixing of his signature to these bills, which were 

romptly passed by the legislature. These will 
be found discussed at some length in the article 
Trusts. The passage of these measures funda- 
mentally changed the position of New Jersey 
with regard to corporations. In past years the 
leniency of the laws of the State made it desir- 
able for corporations which did not wish to be 
trammeled by severe restrictions to incorporate 
in that State. This condition was changed by the 
passage of these measures. They brought into 
effect the principle of resisting the modern ten- 
dency toward combination. Monopoly was 

ifically declared to be illegal, as is any com- 
bination or agreement to limit the production 
or increase the prices of merchandise; to pre- 


“holding companies” 


chasers of their commodities. The forming of 
was prohibited. The 
amendment for the direct election of United 
State senators was ratified by the legislature, 
as was also the income tax amendment. In the 
latter part of February, Governor Wilson sent 
to the legislature recommendations for the 
passage of measures radically changing the 
method of selecting juries in the State. These 
measures, however, were not passed until after 
he had ceased to be governor. (See below.) On 
March 1 Governor ilson retired, and was 
succeeded by James F. Fielder, who up to that 
time had been president of the Senate. The 
legislature on January 28 elected Edward E. 
Grosscup State treasurer, and William Hughes 
United States senator. Mr. Fielder was in- 
augurated governor on March 2. One of his 
first official actions was to call a special session 
of the legislature to consider the passage of 
the bills relating to jury reform. hese 
measures had the support of Mr. Wilson, when 
he was governor, as noted above, and his in- 
terest in them did not cease on his inaugura- 
tion as President. Indeed, when he ceased to 
be governor of the State, he declared that his 
interest in New Jersey affairs would continue, 
and if the necessity arose, he would not hesi- 
tate to take an active part in the political 
affairs of the State. Accordingly, he came 
from Washington to New Jersey on May 1, 
and on that day, and the day following, urged 
in conference and in public address that the 
legislature should pass the measures changing 
the system of selecting juries. These changes 
were opposed by certain men identified with 
machine politics in the Democratic party of 
the State. These men President Wilson 
severely arraigned in his addresses. His journey 
to New Jersey was interpreted as a resump- 
tion of the conflict with these elements which 
he had carried on as governor. A caucus of 
Democratic members of the legislature on 
May 5 voted to adopt the suggestions for com- 
promise on the bill made by President Wilson, 
and on May 6 the legislature met in special 
session to vote. A deadlock in the Senate fol- 
lowed, but the Assembly passed the bill ad- 
vocated by President Wilson with the addi- 
tion of a referendum clause. On May 25 the 
bill, amended in certain details, passed the 
Senate, adding a condition which submitted the 
question to the people for final decision. On No- 
vember 4, the jury reform law was approved, on 
referendum, by the voters. On July 22 Archi- 
bald C. Hart, Democrat, was elected to Con- 

ess from the sixth district to succeed Lewis 
. Martin, deceased. Campaign for the nom- 
ination of governor of the State began in the 
summer. It was known that President Wilson 
favored the election of Mr. Fielder. H. Otto 
Wittpenn, Democrat, declared himself a can- 
didate, but on July 26 made public a letter in 
which he announced his retirement as a result 
of a letter from President Wilson. Edward C. 
Stokes, former Republican governor of the 
State, was candidate for the Republican nom- 
ination and Everett Colby, for many years a 
leader in reform movements in the State, was 
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& candidate for the Progressive nomination. 
Primary elections for nominations were held 
on September 23. These resulted in the nom- 
ination of Messrs. Fielder, Democrat, Stokes, 
Republican, and Colby, Progressive. State 
elections were held on November 4. These re- 
sulted in the election of James F. Fielder, 
Democrat, who received 173,148 votes; Edward 
C. Stokes, Republican, receiving 140,298, and 
Everett Colby, Progressive, 41,132. As a result 
of the election the Democrafs retained control 
of the legislature, but with reduced majorities. 
Mr. Fielder resigned as Governor several days 
before the election, and Leon R. Taylor, speaker 
of the House, became acting governor. On 
April 15 the voters of Jersey City adopted a 
commission form of government. 

LEGISLATION. The legislature met in 1913, 
and in addition to the measures noted above, 
passed the following laws: A measure araend- 
ing and supplementing the employers’ liability 
act, anti-trust and anti-discrimination acts, a 
measure prohibiting corporations from acquir- 
ing stocks or securities from other corporations, 
a measure creating an employers’ liability com- 
mission, several laws relating to highways, a 
measure amending the laws relating to juvenile 


courts, and an eight-hour law for workmen on 


public works. See also LiqQUOR REGULATION. 

. STATE GOVERNMENT. Governor, James F. 
Fielder, Dem.; Secretary of State, D. S. Crater, 
Dem.; Treasurer, Edward E. Grosscup, Dem.; 
Comptroller, Edward I. Edwards, Dem.; At- 
torney-General, Edmund Wilson, Rep,; Adju- 
tant-General, Wilbur F. Sadler, Jr., Rep.; Com- 
missioner of Education, Calvin N. Kendall, 
Dem.; Commissioner of Insurance, G. M. La 
Monte, Dem. | | 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 

W. S. Gummere, Rep.; Justices, Charles W. 
Parker, Rep.; T. W. Trenchard, Rep.; Samuel 
Kalisch, Dem.; C. G. Garrison, Dem.; James 
J. Bergen, Dem.; Williard P. Voorhees, Rep.; 
James F. Minturn, Dem.; F. J. Swayze, Rep.; 
Clerk, William C. Gebhardt, Dem. 
STATE LEGISLATURE, 1913. Republicans: 
Senate, 10; House, 23; joint ballot, 33. Demo- 
crats: Senate, 11; House, 37; joint ballot, 48. 
Democratic majority: Senate, 1; House, 14; 
joint ballot, 15. 

The names of senators and representatives to 
Congress will be found in the article UNITED 
STATES, section Congress. 

NEW MEXICO.  PoPruLATION. The popu- 
lation of the State in 1910 was 327,301. Ac- 
cording to the estimates of the Bureau of the 
Census, made in 1913, the population in that 
year was 370,186. 

AGRICULTUBE, The area, population, and 


value of the principal crops in 1913, are shown. 


in the following table. The figures are from 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
and those for 1913 are estimates only. 


Acreage Prod. Bu. Value 
Corn 1918 85.000 1,572,000 $1,179,000 
1912 93,000 2,083,000 1,562,000 
Wheat 1913 65,000 1,221,000 1,184,000 
1912 9,000 „232,000 1. 109, 00 
O ats bidet 1913 50,000 1,500,000 900,000 
1912 53,000 1,839,000 828,000 
Potatoes ...... 1913 9,000 12,0 867,000 
912 9,000 900,000 85,00 
Hay ..........1913 192,000 899,000 4,828,000 


ol 1 0 
1912 187,000 436,000 3.706.000 


a Tons. 
MINERAL Propucrion. The total value of the 
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mineral products of the State in 1912, was $14,- 
391,355, compared with $8,176,220 in 1911. 
According to the estimates of the United States 
Geological Survey, made in December, 1913, the 
production of metals in New Mexico in that 
year showed large increases over 1912. The 
mine production of gold showed an increase of 
$100,000. That of silver showed an increase 
of 100,000 ounces, of lead, & decrease of 800,000 
pounds, of copper, an increase of 20,000,000 
ounds, of zinc, an increase of 8,000,000 pounds. 

espite lower average prices for copper and 
zine, the total value in the output an 
increase for 1913 of over $3,000,000. 

Considerable quantities of copper are pro- 
duced in the State. The production of blister 
copper in 1912 was 29,170,400 pounds, a notable 
increase over that of 1911, which was 2,860,400 
pounds. The large increase was due to the be- 
ginning of the important production by the 
Chino Copper Company, of the Santa Rita dis- 
trict. Up to the end of 1912, the State had a 
recorded output of 124,353,903 d of cop- 
per. The principal Pon a8 been from 
the districts in Grant County. 

The total gold production of the State in 
1912 was $784,440, against $762,808 in 1911. 
The greater part, $525,629, was produced in 
the Socorro County. Siliceous gold ores fur-. 
nished $609,884, copper ores, $150,589, and plac- 
ers, $16,926. The output from siliceous ores 
decreased in 1912, but that of copper ores in- 
creased largely, particularly in Grant County. 

The output of silver in the State in 1912 was 
1,536,701 fine ounces, compared with 1,354,540 
in 1911. Socorro County produced 1,526,429 
ounces in 1912, compared to 1,109,545 in 1911. 
The coal production of New Mexico in 1913 is 
estimated slightly in excess of that of 1912. 
It would have been considerably greater but for 
the disastrous explosion in October, which 
wrecked one of the mines of the Stag Canyon 
Fuel Company, and resulted in a loss of 263 
lives and a decreased output. The total coal 
production of the State in 1912 was 3,536,824 
short tons, valued at $5,037,051. This was an 
increase over the production of 1911, which was 
3,148,158 tons, valued at $4,525,925. The out- 
put in 1912, the largest ever made, exceeded 
that of 1910, the 5 record of production. 
Notwithstanding the increased production, theré 
were fewer men employed in the coal mines 
in 1912 than in 1911. In the former year, the 
men employed numbered 3928, and the latter 
4007. There were 15 fatal accidents in the coal 
mines of the State in 1912, compared with 21 
in 1911. All the fatalities in 1912 occurred 
underground. There were no strikes in the coal 
mines of the State during the year. 


CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The charitable 
and correctional institutions under the control 
of the State include the New Mexico Insane 
Asylum, at Las Vegas, the New Mexico State 
Penitentiary, at Santa Fé, and the New Mexico 
Reform School, at Springer. There was also a 
deaf and dumb asylum at Santa Fé, and a 


o minors’ hospital at Raton. 


TRANSPORTATION. The total railway mileage 
in the State, on January 1, 1913, was 3060. 


0 The Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé has the 


largest mileage, 1194. The El Paso and South- 
western had 635; the Atchison, Topeka, and 
Santa Fé coast lines, 242; the Denver and Rio 
Grande, 217; the Southern Pacific, 167; and 
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the New Mexico Central, 115. The El Paso Gerald Strickland (appointed in 1912). Pre- 
and Southwestern system, constructed during mier, W. A. Holman. (See AUSTRALIA.) The 


1913, has 13 miles of track in New Mexico, from 
White Water to Tyrone. The St. Louis, Rocky 
Mountain, and Pacific Railroad was purchased 
by the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé system 
in 1913. 

EpucATION. The report of the superintendent 
of education is for the biennial period 1911-12. 
The enrollment in 1912 was 61,027, with an av- 
erage daily attendance of 40,018. "There were 
1088 women teachers, and 510 male teachers. 
The average monthly salary of men teachers 
was $60.41, and of women, $66.72. The total 
expenditures for publie, elementary, and high 
schools was $954,407. In the Indian schools of 
the State, there were enrolled 2085 pupils, and 
in the private and sectarian schools 4052. 
There were about 30 government Indian schools 
operated in the State. The State institutions 
of higher learning are the University of New 
Mexico, the New Mexico College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, the New Mexico School 
of Mines, the New Mexico Military Institute, 
the New Mexico Normal University, the Nor- 
mal School at Silver City, the Spanish-Ameri- 
can Normal School at El Rito. In addition 
there are schools for the blind, deaf, and dumb. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. There was no 
election for State officers during the year, as the 
terms of Governor McDonald and the other State 
officials do not expire until December 31, 1915. 
The next State election will be held on Novem- 
ber 3, 1914. The legislature ratified the income 
tax amendment on February 3, On January 
28 the legislature re&lected A. B. Fall United 
States senator. 

LEGISLATION. The legislature met in 1913, 
and passed four important measures. These 
were a white slave law, a local option law, 
& measure providing for a commission form of 
government for cities, and a comprehensive act 
relating to weights and measures. See also 
LiÓiQUOR REGULATION. 

STATE GOVERNMENT. Governor, William C. 
McDonald, Dem.; Lieutenant-Governor, E. C. 
de Baca, Dem.; Secretary of State, Antonio 
Lucero, Dem.; Treasurer, O. N. Marron, Dem.; 
Auditor, William G. Sargent, Rep.; Attorney- 
General, Frank W. Clancy, Rep.; Superintendent 
of Education, Alvan N. White, Dem. 

JupiciARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Clarence J. Roberts, Rep.; Associate Justices, 
Richard H. Hanna, Prog.; and Frank W. Par- 
ker, Rep.; Clerk, José D. Sena, idi 

STATE LEGISLATURE, 1913. epublicans: 
Senate, 15; House, 29; joint ballot, 44. Demo- 
crats: Senate, 7; House, 17; joint ballot, 24. 
Progressives: Senate, 2; House, 3; joint ballot, 
5. Republican majority: Senate, 6; House, 9; 
joint ballot, 15. . 

The names of senators and representatives to 
Congress will be found in the article UNITED 
STATES, section Congress. 

NEW ORLEANS, SourHERN STATES Ex- 
POSITION AT. See EXPOSITIONS. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. A state of the 
Commonwealth of Australia. Area (exclusive 
of the Federal Capital Territory), 309,400 sq. 
miles. Population (census of April 3, 1911), 
1,646,734, exclusive of full-blooded aboriginals. 
Sydney is the capital and the largest city in 
Australia. Population (1911), 107,133; popu- 
lation of the local government area, 112,921; 
with suburbs, 629,503. Governor, in 1913, Sir 


latest reports available of railway progress in 
this state in 1913, indicated that over 100 miles 
had been opened, of which 83 miles formed 
part of the Main North Coast Line, while there 
were under construction 534 miles, includin 
110 miles for the North Coast Railway, an 
8 other lines in the various districts, many of 
which were light line extension and branches. 
The report stated that about 3930 miles were 
in operation in the state. 

History. In June, the state government un- 
derwent a change of personnel, but not of party. 
Mr. McGowan, the Labor leader and premier, 
was succeeded by his colleague, Atty-Gen. W. 
A. Holman. In the new cabinet, Mr. McGowan 
consented to take a subordinate place as min- 
ister of labor and industry, and other portfolios 
were distributed as follows: Public works, Mr. 
Griffith; colonial treasury, Mr. Cann; colonial 
secretariat, Mr. Flowers; lands, Mr. Trefle; 
justice, Mr. Hall; education, Mr. Carmichael; 
mines, Mr. Edden. The Opposition moved its 
usual vote of censure, but was disregarded by 
the ministry. A full legislative schedule was 
announced in the speech from the throne on 
July 22, including measures for a super-tax on 
large estates, model suburbs, rent regulation, 
the protection of deserted wives and children, 
an eight-hour working day, mining acts, work- 
ingmen’s compensation, and a minimum wage 
law. In the stormy parliamentary session that 
ensued, most of these measures were rushed 
through the Legislative Assembly, only to be re- 
jected by the Legislative Council. A bill con- 
solidating the land laws of the state passed 
both houses. The state elections in December 
gave the government an increased majority in 
the new assembly, which was composed of 50 
Labor members (gain, 4), 38 Liberals (loss, 1), 
and 2 Independents (loss, 3). Parliament met 
on December 23, to vote a three-months’ supply 
bill and then adjourned to March, 1914. The 
government house at Sydney, recently with- 
drawn from the use of the Australian gover- 
nor-general, was converted into an art museum. 
A new railway, constructed by the state and 
opened in April, rendered the extensive Man- 
ning River district accessible to settlers. 

NEW YORK.  PoPULATION. The popula- 
tion of the State in 1910 was 9,113,614. Ao- 
cording to the estimates of the Bureau of the 
Census, made in 1913, the population in that 
year was 9,712,954. 

AGRICULTURE. The area, production, and 
value of the principal crops in 1912-13, are 
shown in the following table. The figures are 
from the United States Department of Ag. 
piu ure and those for 1913 are estimates 
only. 


Acreage Prod. Bu. Value 
Corn ....... 1913 527,000 — 15,020,000 $12,186,000 
1912 512,000 19,763,000 13,834,000 
Wheat ..... 1913 840,000 6,800,000 324,000 
1912 835,000 5,360,000 5,306,000 

Oats ....... 1918 1,275,000 „712,000 „075, 
1912 1,192,000 36,714,000 15, 420, 000 
Ry 1913 133,000 2,288,000 716, 000 
912 128,000 2,112,000 1,605,000 
Potatoes ...1913 860,000 26,640,000 23,312,000 
912 860,00 88,160,000 22, 133,000 
Hay ....... 1913 4,700,000 q 5,358,000 81,977,000 
1912 4,720,000 5,900,000 87,910,000 

Tobacco ....1918 4,300 0 4,386,000 635, 
1912 4,000 5,200,000 655,000 


a Tons, b Pounds, 
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MINERAL PRopuCTION. The total value of the 
mineral products of the State in 1912 was $38,- 
406,473, compared with $34,317,594 in 1911. 
New York ranks fourth among the States in 
production of iron ore. There were mined in 
1912, 1,116,272 long tons, compared with 1,061,- 
279 long tons in 1911. The pig iron produc- 
tion, in which the State also ranks fourth, was 
1,839,231 long tons in 1912, compared with 1,- 
562,756 in 1911. New York is the fifth State 
in the value of clay products. The value of 
these in 1912 was $12,058,858. Of these, $9,- 
653,326 were in brick and tile, and $2,405,532 
in pottery. Common brick was the principal 
clay product. The production of petroleum in 
the State in 1912 was 874,128 barrels, compared 
with 952,515 barrels in 1911. The production 
in the State had decreased every year for many 
years, and the yield was so small that even 
the increase in price had not stimulated much 
drilling of new wells. 

TRANSPORTATION. The total mileage of first 
track railroad operated in the State on June 
30, 1913, was 8405.07 miles. Outside of New 
York City, there were 1981.09 miles of elec- 
tric railway. There was a very small construc- 
tion of railway mileage in 1913. The electric 
railways within New York City had a mileage 
of 1561 miles. Of this, 261 miles were in Man- 
hattan; 568 in Brooklyn; 203 in the Bronx; 
and 207 in Queens. The number of passengers 
carried on these lines was 1,769,889,284. e 
total transportation revenue was $88,353,613. 

FINANCE. The report of the treasury for the 
fiscal year endin ptember 30, 1913, showed 
a balance at the beginning of the year of $35,- 
882,937. The receipts for the fiscal year were 
$107,763,064, and the disbursements $101,495,- 
444, leaving a balance, on October 1, 1913, of 
$42,150,557. The chief sources of revenue are 
the inheritance tax, the corporation tax, State 
tax, excise tax, and automobile licenses, and the 
chief disbursements are for the barge canal, 
State institutions, State officers, agriculture, 
and the national guard. 

EpUcATION. The total school population of 
the State for the school year ending July 31, 
1912, was 2,143,585. The total enrollment was 
1,442,139. In addition, there were 15,252 per- 
sons over 18 years of age enrolled. The aver- 
age daily attendance in the schools was 1,164,- 
992. The teachers employed numbered 44,193. 
The average yearly salary of teachers in the 
State was $888.50. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. The political 
record of the State during 1913 was one of the 
most remarkable in its history. It included 
the inauguration of a new governor, who at- 
tempted to pass important bills through a hos- 
tile legislature and failed; the impeachment 
and removal from office of the governor; and 
his subsequent election as a member of the 
Assembly. It included, too, an unparalleled 
number of investigations into the management 
of State departments and institutions. 

William Sulzer, until his election as governor 
in 1912, a representative to Congress from the 
State, was inaugurated on January 1. His in- 
augural address was awaited with considerable 
interest, as it was believed that he would make 
some suggestions for legislation of a rather 
radical nature. This was to some extent real- 
ized. He first urged the ratification of the pro- 
posed amendment, providing for the popular 
election of United States senators. In this con- 
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nection he said: “If the people cannot be 
trusted, then our government is a failure and 
the free institutions of the fathers are doomed.” 
He recommended to the legislature in general 
terms that action should be taken to reduce the 
cost of the necessaries of life. More specific 
were his recommendations in regard to the ques- 
tion of wages and the betterment of the condi- 
tion of employes. He said: We must now 
convince employers that any industry that saps 
the vitality and destroys the initiative of the 
workers is detrimental to the best interests 
of the State and menaces the general welfare 
of the government.” He urged enforcement of 
compulsory education, together with restric- 
tions upon child labor. He emphatically re- 
pudia the necessity of employing children 
and declared that no commerce that depended 
upon child labor for its success had a right to 
exist. Perhaps the most important of his rec- 
ommendations was that of a minimum wage 
law. In this connection he said: “To secure 
for those less accustomed to the competitive 
struggle, protection that other workers have 
won for themselves through organization, we 
should carefully consider the establishment of 
wage boards, with rig | to fix a living 
wage for conditions of work below which stand- 
ards no industry should be allowed to continue 
its operations.” His other recommendations in- 
cluded means for the conservation of the nat- 
ural resources of the State, a reform in civil 
and criminal law, measures for the promotion 
of agriculture and good roads, and the en- 
forcement of the principle of home rule in 
cities. 

All political parties in the State had, in 
1912, included in their platform declarations in 
favor of a direct primary law. An attempt 
to pass such a law had been one of the chief 
concerns of Governor Hughes, but he was 
obliged to leave office without having achieved 
his purpose. A primary election law, which 
was satisfactory neither to the advocates nor op- 
ponents of the direct primaries, was passed by 
the legislature in 1911. It was known that 
Governor Sulzer was heartily in favor of a 
thoroughgoing direct primaries measure, and it 
was in connection with attempts to pass such 
a measure that he first came into direct con- 
flict with the State legislature, which was con- 
trolled by the Democratic machine in New York 
City. Early in April, the governor sent a mes- 
sage to the legislature in favor of such a meas- 
ure. Following this action he met in confer- 
ence representatives of all three parties—the 
Democratic, Republican, and Progressive—in 
order to arrange for their support for the meas- 
ure which he wished to pass. In spite of his 
efforts, however, the legislature defeated the 
bills favored by him by a large majority, and 
passed in their places a substitute which the 
governor promptly vetoed, with a message de- 
claring that the bill was an insult to the intelli- 
gence of the New York electorate, and that it 
was his intention to begin a campaign through- 
out the State for the passage of such legislation 
as he wished. On May 3, the legislature came 
to an end, having failed to pass satisfactory 
primary measures of any sort. Governor Sulzer 
then began a campaign throughout the State 
for the purpose of raising the support for his 
primary measures. In this he was assisted not 
only by the Democrats, but by Progressive Re- 
publicans, who were heartily in favor of his 
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measures. Theodore Roosevelt wrote a letter to 
the governor in which he promised his hearty 
coöperation and assistance in passing bills 
through the legislature. 

During the session of the legislature, there 
had been indications that unfriendly relations 
existed between the governor and those in con- 
trol of the Democratic machine in New York 
city, and who also controlled the State organi- 
zation. In a speech delivered on March 26, the 
governor declared his independence of Tam- 
many Hall. He was bitterly attacked, both in- 
side and outside the legislature, and various 
charges were brought against him in the press. 
These included an assertion that he had been 
partly responsible for concessions granted to 
Americans in Guatemala while he was a mem- 
ber of Congress, that a suit had been brought 
against him in former years in Vermont for a 
fee unfairly exacted in a lawsuit, and other 
charges of a similar nature, referring chiefly 
to his personal character. All these charges 
Governor Sulzer denied. 

In his campaign for the primary measures, 
he made addresses in Buffalo, Elmira, and other 
cities of the State, including New York City. 
He concluded the campaign in the latter city 
on June 15, with a bitter attack on the Demo- 
cratic bosses. On June 17, an extraordinary 
session of the legislature called by him to act 
again upon these measures again took session. 
On June 25, the Assembly voted against the bill 
54 to 92, and on the following day the Senate 
defeated it by a vote of 38 to 10. 

About this time rumors began to be published 
regarding the use of campaign funds which had 
been collected for the campaign in which Gov- 
ernor Sulzer had been elected. Charges were 
also published to the effect that he had been 
interested in contracts in Cuba, and that legis- 
lation had been passed through Congress largely 
through his efforts to benefit contractors who 
9 5 engaged in constructing public works in 

a. 
A committee of the State Senate, headed by 
Senator Frawley, was appointed to investigate 
the charges relating to campaign contributions. 
Governor Sulzer denied the legality of this com- 
mittee, and challenged its powers. It con- 
tinued, however, to hold sessions and examined 
witnesses. Governor Sulzer’s transactions in 
the stock exchange were examined into, and it 
was shown that he had turned over to a firm 
of stock brokers many checks which had been 
received for campaign contributions. On Au- 
gust 10 Governor Sulzer issued a denial of the 
charges in which he declared that he did not 
use campaign contributions for personal use 
or speculation. On August 12 a resolution for 
the impeachment of the governor was intro- 
duced in the Assembly, and on the following 
day this resolution was passed by a vote of 79 
to 45. There were eight articles of impeach- 
ment, and in substance they were as follows: 

That Governor Sulzer filed with the secretary 
of State a false statement of his receipts and 
other monetary transactions involved in his 
campaign for governor. 

That he committed perjury in this statement 
to the secretary of State relative to his cam- 
paign receipts and expenditures. 

That he bribed witnesses to withhold testi- 
mony from the legislative committee, which 
investigated his campaign expenditures and re- 
ceipts. 
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That he suppressed evidence by means of 
threats, to keep witnesses from testifying be- 
fore the legislative and investigating commit- 


That he prevented and dissuaded a particu- 
lar witness from attending, under subpena, the 
sessions of the investigating committee. 

That he committed larceny in speculating 
in stocks with money and checks contributed 
for his campaign. 

That as governor, he threatened to use his 
office and influence to affect the vote or political 
action of certain public officers. 

That while governor he corruptly used his 
authority or influence to affect the current 

rices of securities on the New York Stock 

change in some of which securities he was at 
the time interested. 

Governor Sulzer refused to acknowledge the 
power of a legislature called in extraordinary 
session to act on articles of impeachment, and 
he declared that he would not resign office dur- 
ing the impeachment trial. 

e court of impeachment met on Septem- 
ber 18. It included the members of the Senate 
and the judges of the Court of Appeals. There 
were present at the opening of the trial 48 
senators—31 Democrats, and 17 Republicans, 
and 9 judges of the Court of Appeals. The 
counsel who advocated Governor Sulzer were 
D. Cady Herrick, Irving G. Vann, Harvey D. 
Hinman, Austen G. Fox, Louis Marshall, Roger 
P. Clark, Elihu Root, Jr., and James Gay 
Gordon. The counsel for the prosecution of the 

vernor were Alton B. Parker, John B. Stanch- 
eld, Edgar T. Brackett, Eugene Lamb Rich- 
ards, Hiram C. Todd, and Henderson Peck. 
Mr. Herrick, at the opening of the trial, ob- 
jected on behalf of the governor to the pres- 
ence of 4 senators who had been members of 
the committee which had reported for the im- 
peachment. The court decided that these sen- 
ators should be allowed to remain. The court 
of impeachment on September 22, by vote of 
50 to 1, decided that the Assembly, at its ex- 
traordinary session, had the power to impeach 
the governor. 

After remaining in session until October 16, 
and hearing a large number of witnesses, the 
court found Governor Sulzer guilty of three of 
the eight articles of impeachment. These were 
articles making accusations of falsifying elec- 
tion returns, of perjury in declaring that his 
statement was true, and an article charging him 
with practicing deceit and fraud and using 
threats and menaces to suppress testimony de- 
sired by the Frawley committee. All the judges 
voted for the impeachment except Judge Cul- 
len, the chief judge of the Court of Appeals. 
He explained his vote as follows: “I find that 
the respondent did take advantage of his nomi- 
nation and candidacy for office to seek to per- 
sonally enrich himself by diverting the contri- 
butions which he might receive for campaign 
purposes. I find that he did verify that by his 
oath, knowing it to be false. At the same 
time I shall vote not guilty of these articles for 
reasons which seem to me to dictate such a 
course, whatever may be my personal opinion of 
the acts done and committed by this respond- 
ent.... The use of this money for his own 
purpose other than political work was not an 
offense. On the contrary, it is very doubtful 
whether it was not within his legal right to 
use it for any purpose to which he saw fit.... 
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As to his filing a false certificate, in my 
opinion, it is a matter of law that the corrupt 
practices act, now a part of the election law, 
did require him to state the amounts and 
sources of all election contributions, and in my 
judgment nearly all, possibly with two or three 
exceptions, of the moneys paid to him were 
such contributions. I find, however, this: That 
his oath to the truth of his statement was ex- 
tra-judicial, as far as it related to his receipts. 
The election law does not require that that 
statement should contain the receipts of the 
party making the statement. It is, therefore, 
plainly extra-judicial to the oath and is ele- 
mentary law. . . . I am frank to say that if 
these acts had been committed during his in- 
cumbency of office, I should have regarded his 
moral offense great enough to require his re- 
moval, but I am of the opinion that it cannot 
be considered as ground for impeachment and 
that it would be an eminently dangerous doc- 
trine to treat them as such." 

On October 18 the court voted to remove 
Governor Sulzer from office. It was agreed 
that he would not be disbarred from holding 
future office. 

Until September 23 Governor Sulzer con- 
tinued to assert his right to act as governor. 
This was disputed by Lieutenant-Governor 
Glynn, and from September 18 to that date 
both men acted as governors in different parts 
of the Capitol. Following the removal of Gov- 
ernor Sulzer, Mr. Glynn was sworn in as gov- 
ernor. Two days after his removal from office 
Mr. Sulzer was nominated for the Assembly 
on the Progressive ticket, in à New York City 
district. In the election, held on November 4, 
he was elected. 

On December 8 Governor Glynn called the 
legislature in another special session and rec- 
ommended legislation providing for the Massa- 
chusetts form of ballot, the direct primary law 
abolishing State conventions, and & workmen's 
compensation law. These measures passed both 
houses by an almost unanimous vote. Other 
measures passed provided for a constitutional 
convention to be held April, 1915, and passed 
& measure putting into effect the constitutional 
amendment for the direct election of United 
States senators. In addition to these laws the 
legislature passed an important workmen's com- 
pensation act. See WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION. 

Reference was made at the beginning of these 
paragraphs to a number of investigations un- 
dertaken during the year. Most of these were 
set on foot by Governor Sulzer and were con- 
tinued by Governor Glynn. The latter also 
began other investigations. Among the depart- 
ments in which examination was held were the 
State architect's office, the executive depart- 
ment, the department of highways, the banking 
department, the department of prisons, and 
other State departments. In nearly all cases 
where investigations were carried on, conditions 
of corruption or mismanagement were found. 
In particular, evil conditions were found to ex- 
ist in some of the State prisons, especially the 
Sing Sing prison. 

As a result of charges brought against State 
Senator Stephen J. Stilwell, he was found 
guilty of bribery on May 24, and was sentenced 
to State prison. 

The State elections on November 4 were for 
members of the legislature and members of the 
Court of Appeals, and municipal officers. The 
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vote for the chief justice of the Court of Ap- 
peals was so close that a recount was neces- 
sary. This resulted in the election of William 
E. Werner, Republican. Frank H. Hiscock, Re- 
publican, was elected associate justice. The Re- 
publicans made gains in the legislature, which 
resulted in the Democrats losing control of that 
body. Of 46 Democrats who voted to impeach 
Governor Sulzer and who stood for reélection, 
29 were defeated. The cities of Albany, Bingham- 
ton, Rochester, and Poughkeepsie elected Re- 
publican mayors; Buffalo, Troy, and Utica 
elected Democrats, and Syracuse, Progressive. 
In Schenectady, Mayor Lunn, Socialist mayor, 
was defeated by a Fusion candidate. Consti- 
tutional amendments removing obstacles to a 
liberal workmen’s compensation act and per- 
mitting excess condemnation in making public 
improvements were passed. Particulars of the 
election in New York City are given below. 
New YoRE City. In New York City the 
year was marked with many important political 
and civic events. The results of the revelations 
of corruption in the police department in 1912 
continued to be felt, and in March the alder- 
manic committee which had been holding hear- 
ings on police conditions made a preliminary 
report, with recommendations for legislation. 
Its first recommendation was for a larger meas- 
ure of home rule in respect both to the enact- 
ment and the enforcement of the regulations 
under which the people of the city live. lt 
further recommended that responsibility for the 
administration of the police be concentrated. 
The committee recommended that the police 
commissioner be appointed by the mayor for a 
term of eight years, and be removable by the 
governor or mayor, only upon charges. These 
charges might be preferred either by the mayor, 
the board of estimate and apportionment, or 
the board of aldermen. The other recommen- 
dations with regard to the organization of the 
police were in accordance with the principle 
that there should be no division of responsi- 
bility. The committee expressed its opposition 
to a suggestion that corruption in the police 
department could be eliminated by the creation 
of a special department or board to deal with 
vice. This, it declared, would simply turn cor- 
ruption from one direction into another, with 
an actual loss of efficiency. On May 6, four 
former inspectors of the New York police force 
were convicted for conspiring to prevent a wit- 
ness in testifying against the police graft sys- 
The campaign for the election of a new 
mayor in November was begun early in the 
year. Mayor Gaynor, who had served for four 
years and was elected on a Tammany or Demo- 
cratic ticket, was a candidate for reélection, 
but the Tammany Hall leaders refused him 
the renomination. On September 3 he was re- 
nominated at an Independent mass meeting held 
on the steps of the City Hall. The opponents to 
Tammany Hall including the Republican and 
Independent organizations formed a committee 
of seven to select candidates for mayor and 
other city officers. Their final choice was John 
Purroy Mitchel, president of the Board of Alder- 
men. The Democrats nominated Judge Edward 
E. McCall, who had been appointed chairman of 
the Public Service Commission by Governor 
Sulzer. The campaign which followed these 
nominations was one of the most aggressive and 
bitter in the political history of the city. The 
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death of Mayor Gaynor on September 10 re- 
moved him as a candidate, and gety increased 
the chances of Mr. Mitchel. Of particular in- 
terest were the speeches made by John E. Hen- 
nessey, who had acted as an investigator in vari- 
ous State ae, pase by appointment of Gover- 
nor Sulzer. He assailed Tammany Hall and its 
leaders in & series of fiery speeches in which he 
made plain charges of corruption. He claimed 
that the downfall of Governor Sulzer had been 
directly due to the enmity of Tammany Hall 
leaders which he had incurred as a result of 
his opposition to their efforts to dictate the 
policy of his administration. 

The election of November 4 resulted in the 
most decisive defeat which Tammany Hall has 
suffered in its history. Mitchel, the Fusion 
candidate, received & plurality of over 120,000 
votes, the largest on record. The entire Fusion 
eity and county ticket, with minor exceptions, 
was elected. All the members of the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment, the actual govern- 
ing board of the city, were elected on the Fusion 
ticket, with the exception of the president of 
the Borough of Queens, who was elected by the 
Democrats. This gave the Fusionists 14 of the 
. 16 votes of that board. Directly after the elec- 

tion, there was a movement to further cripple 
the Tammany organization and to deprive it of 
all power in politics. This was understood to 
have the approval of President Wilson and other 
members of his Cabinet. George W. Loft and 
Jacob A. Cantor were elected members of Con- 
gress to fill vacant seats. | 

On May 10 a memorial statue of Carl 
Schurz was unveiled with appropriate ceremo- 
nies. Contracts for the new subway system con- 
tinued to be made during the year. A full dis- 
cussion of the subway will be found in the article 
RAPID TRANSIT. The borough of the Bronx was 
created into a new county by the legislature of 
1913. It had heretofore been joined with Man- 
hattan. 

LEGISLATION. The legislature met in 1913. 
In addition to its activities noted above, it 
passed many important measures. Among them 
were the following: Several laws relating to 
Safety of factories, etc., fire prevention, em- 

loyment of women and children, the hours of 
abor for railroad employes and other classes 
of employment. An eight-hour law for workmen 
on public works was passed and provision was 
made that eight hours shall constitute a legal 
day’s work in all classes of private employment 
except farm and domestic services. The law does 
not, however, prohibit contracts of private em- 
ployment for a longer day for an increased con- 
sideration. A measure was enacted, restricting 
the hours of labor for women and minors under 
16 to 54 hours a week in certain employments. 
Several amendments as to the making of articles 
in tenements were made to the existing labor 
law. The conservation law providing for the 
conservation of waters, forests, fish, and game, 
was amended. The tenement house law was 
amended so as to impose additional restrictions 
on the erection of such houses. Additional legis- 
lation relating to vocational and industrial 
education in public schools was enacted, a medi- 
cal inspection of pupils in public schools was 
provided for. A vital statistics act was passed 
which placed that subject under the State de- 
partment of health. Several measures were 
enacted aiming at curbing existing evils in con- 
nection with stock speculation and the operation 
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of stock exchanges. These laws place re- 
strictions on the manner in which brokers 
shall deal with orders from customers, 
and  prohibiting false representations  con- 
cerning securities, deception of the public by 
wash sales, and the manipulation of markets. 
An anti-bucket shop law was enacted as was a 
loan-shark law. The latter creates the office of 
& supervisor of small loans, and fixes the maxi- 
mum rate of interest at 3 per cent. per month. 
A commission to investigate the subject of 
pensions for widowed mothers was created. An 
act was passed regulating the sale of cocaine. 
Provision was made that when the constitution- 
ality of a statute is brought in question on the 
trial of any case, the court may make an order 
directing notice thereof to be given the attorney- 
general, who may be permitted to appear 
in court in support of the constitutionality of 
the statute. A State commission for improving 
the condition of the blind was established, and 
a State board of estimate for the purpose of 
preparing the annual State budget was created. 
A measure was enacted creating a department of 
efficiency and economy in the public service. A 
commission was appointed to make preparations 
for the celebration of the 300th anniversary of 
the beginning of the regularly chartered com- 
merce of what is now the State of New York, 
under the auspices of the States-General of 
the United Netherlands, in the year 1614. All 
limitations on the holding and disposing of real 
própérty by aliens were removed, and they are 
placed om & par in this res with native-born 
citizens. A State labor department was reorgan- 
ized. A board of statutory consolidation was 
created and was authorized to prepare and 
present to the legislature a practice act, rules 
of court, and short forms, as recommended by 
the board in its report to the legislature of 
1913. See also Liquok REGULATION. 

STATE GOVERNMENT.  Governór, Martin H. 
Glynn, Albany; Lieutenant-Governor, Robert 
F. Wagner, New York; Secretary to Governor, 
Frank A. Tierney, Albany; Secretary of State, 
Mitchell May, New York; Comptroller, William 
Sohmer, New York; State Treasurer, John J. 
Kennedy, Buffalo; Attorney-General, Thomas 
Carmody, Penn Yan; State Engineer and Sur- 
veyor, John A. Bensel, New York; Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, William T. Emmet, New 
York; Superintendent Banking Department, 
George C. Van Tuyl, Jr., Albany; Superin- 
tendent State Prisons, John B. Riley, Platts- 
burg; Superintendent Public Works, Duncan 
W. Peck, Syracuse; State Fire Marshal, 
Thomas J. Ahearn, New York; Commissioner of 
Education, John H. Finley, New York. 

LEGISLATURE, 1913. Democrats: Senate, 
32; Assembly, 48; joint ballot, 80. Republi- 
cans: Senate, 17; Assembly, 79; joint ballot, 
96. Independent Democrats: Senate, 1; Assem- 
bly, 2; joint ballot, 3. Progressive Republi- 
can: Senate, 1; joint ballot, 1. Progressives: 
Assembly, 19; joint ballot, 19. Progressive 
Democrat: Assembly, 1; joint ballot, 1. In- 
dependent: Assembly, 1; joint ballot, 1. 

The names of senators and representatives to 
Congress will be found in the article UNITED 
STATES, section Congress. 

NEW YORK AQUEDUCT. 
DUCTS. 

NEW YORK CITY. See ARCHITECTURE; 
yo PLANNING; NEW York, section New York 

ity. 


See AQUE- 


NEW YORK SUBWAYS 


NEW YORK SUBWAYS. See RAPID 
TRANSIT. 

NEW YORE UNIVERSITY. An institu- 
tion of higher education in New York City, 
founded in 1831. The enrollment in all depart- 
ments of the university in the autumn of 1913 
was 5030. The faculty numbered 460. Dr. 
Lyman P. Powell, professor of business ethics, 
resigned to become president of Hobart College. 
The university appointed a substitute trustee 
under the Theodore Greeley White fund, for the 
support of work among men and boys on the 
west side of New York City. The income of 
the university in 1912-13 was $1,370,450. The 
library contains 110,000 volumes. The president 
is Elmer Ellsworth Brown. 

NEW Z DOMINION OF. An au- 
tonomous British dependency, composed of 
three principal and four smaller southern Pacific 
islands, with annexed groups of small islands 
and islets, many practically useless for settle- 
ment. The table below shows area, European 

opulation for comparative census years, and 

aori population, 1911 census. 


q. m. op. op. aoris 
North Island.... 44,648 $90,571 68,729 46,6323 
South * — .... 58,625 381,661 444,120 2,681 
Stewart 665 272 357 68 
Total N. Z..... 108,658 772,504 1,008,206 49, 376 
Chatham Islands 375 207 258 219 

Kermadec $t 13 4 249* 
Total ....... 104,046 772,719 1,008,468 49,844 


$ Maori wives of Europeans (enumerated in 
1 census) scattered among the various 
islan . 


Total area inclusive of outlying islands, (with 
the Cook and other groups), 104,751 sq. miles. 
The total population in 1881 was 489,933, ex- 
clusive of Maoris; 1871, 250,303; 1861, 99,021; 
1858, 59,413. In 1911 the rura] population num- 
bered 490,779, or 49.26 per cent. of the total: 
the borough population, 505,598, or 50.14 per 
cent. In the rural population are included 
inhabitants of towns not constituted municipal 
boroughs, while with the urban population are 
classed persons in outlying districts who fre- 
5 follow agricultural pursuits. Remain- 
ng population is accounted for by number of 

rsons on shipboard, railways, and in adjacent 
slands not included in any county or borough. 
The city of Auckland had (1911) 40,536 inhabi- 
tanta, 102,676 with suburbs; Wellington (the 
capital), 64,372 and 70,729; Christchurch, 53,116 
and 80,193; Dunedin, 41,529 and 64,237; Inver- 
cargill, 12,782 and 15,858; Wanganui, 10,929 and 


14,702; Napier, 10,537 and 11,736; Timaru, 
11,280; Palmerston North, 10,991; Gisborne, 
8196. 


Of the total population (1911), of all races 
(1,058,312), 558,385 were males, 499,927 females. 
Population of Cook and other annexed Pacific 
islands, 12,598 (6449 males and 6149 females). 
Total population of New Zealand proper, (North, 
South, and Stewart islands), the dependencies 
(Chatham and Kermadec groups), and of Cook 
and other annexed Pacific islands, 1,070,910. 
Average per square mile, 9690 (7427 in 1901; 
4693 in 1881; 1641 in 1864). Protestants are 

eatly in the majority and of these the pre- 

ominant church is the Church of England, 
with 413,842 adherenta (or 41.14 per cent. of 
the whole) ; the Presbyterian next, with 234,662. 
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Persons classed as actively en in agri- 
cultural pursuits numbered 130,581 (exclusive 
of dependents); among these are included those 
occupied in mines and quarries 14,775, and in 
fisheries 925; in pastoral pursuits 55,287; in 
soil cultivation, etc., 54,738; in forestry, or the 
acquisition of raw products yielded by natural 
vegetation, 3376; in water-conservation, 389. 
Persons actively engaged in industrial pursuits, 
133,555; commercial, 65,762; domestic, 44,267; 
transport and communication, 36,433; profess- 
ional, 32,716; various, 10,803; not stated, 300. 
Non-breadwinners (dependent wives and chil- 
dren, etc., and persons supported by public or 
private charity), 554,051. 

AGRICULTURE. Under occupation in 1910-11 
40,238,126 acres, as follows: 1,015,822 under 
cereals and pulse, under green crops 713,682—a 
total under crops of 1,729,504 acres; 5,000,226 
acres in sown grasses on plowed land, and 9,214,- 
515 on land not plowed; 23,972,236 in native 
pram and unimproved land; 209,973 fallow; 

80 in vineyards. Under wheat in 1912-13, 76,836 
hectares (provisional figures from 1913-14, 67,- 
582 hectares), barley, 15,170 (12,950), oats 156,- 
525 (146,494), corn 1895 (2428). The livestock 
census for 1911 returned 23,996,126 sheep (of 
which the Maoris owned 486,922), 2,020,171 
cattle (61,300), 404,284 horses (48,222), 348,- 
754 swine (33,290). 

Leading products and exports are wool, frozen 
meat, preserved and salt meats, smoked hams, 
frozen fish, dairy products, etc. There are ex- 
tensive coal mines and rich gold fields. Coal 
output in 1910, 2,197,362 tons, valued at £1,219, 
737; gold, 478,288 oz., valued at £1,896,328; sil- 
ver, 1,711,235 oz., valued at £171,562. 

COMMERCE AND COMMUNICATIONS. In the 
table below is shown the trade with the United 
Kingdom, the colonies, other countries, and 
totals for three years: 


- —— — — 3j — TH) 1i 


Importe: 


K. .f 9,287,786 £10,498,771 £11,787,300 
Colonies ..... 267,1 3,967,088 4,710,040 
Other ........ 2,119,757 2.685.759 3,048,539 

Total ——— £15,674,719 17,051,588 £19,545,879 
UK... £16,198,188 £18,688,118 £15,184,748 
Colonies ..... 2,449,651 — 2,468,119 "966,952 
Other ........ 1,019,117 1,078,972 926,795 

Total ...... £19,661,996 £22,180,209 £19,028,490 


Value of the wool, 1911 export, £6,491,707; 
frozen meat, £3,503,406 (wool £8,308,410, frozen 
meat £3,850,777 in 1910). Total ship ing en- 
tered and cleared, 2,949,780 tons, of which 2,855,- 
862 tons British. 

There were in operation in the Dominion 
March 31, 1912, 2798 miles of government and 29 
of private railway; under construction by the 
government, 242 miles. The principal railway 
construction of the year was the Toke-Stratford 
line connecting the west coast with the main 
line of the North Island, and the Napier-Gisborne 
and the Picton-Flaxmere lines. Six short lines, 
aggregating 5214 miles, were opened during the 
year and grade reductions and improvements 
were in progress. The construction of the Otira 
Tunnel was undertaken by the government, as 
the contractors failed to complete the work. 
Miles of telegraph line, 11,805; wires, 39,370. A 
scheme is in process of development for utilizing 
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the water power at Lake Coleridge in the genera- 
tion of electric power to be transmitted to 
Christchurch for lighting, *ailway (including 
street), industrial, and manufacturing purposes. 

ARMY. The principle of compulsory military 
training, inaugurated by the terms of the de- 
fense act of 1909 and extended by later supple- 
mentary legislation, has been vigorously and 
persistently put in practice. The aim of this 
legislation was to secure more thorough training 
and to make it of a kind to harmonize with that 
adopted by the neighboring military forces of 
Australia. The New Zealand plan includes drill 
and general training for junior cadets of from 
12 to 14 years of age, for senior cadets of from 
15 to 18 years of age, and for adult territorial 
recruits. The intention is to develop eventually 
a force of 65,000 men of from 19 to 25 years of 
age. Throughout 1913 the reorganization of the 
forces was progressing satisfactorily on the 
whole, in spite of difficulties with recalcitrants 
akin to those experienced in Australia. The 
plan above referred to calls for a staff corps 
of 100 officers. To secure the proper training, 
the New Zealand officers were attached to the 
imperial forces. 

Navy. Built for the imperial navy at the 
cost of the Dominion was the battle cruiser New 
Zealand, completed early in 1913. She left 
Portsmouth, February 6, 1913, on her maiden 
voyage to New Zealand, where she remained for 
three months, returning to England, via Van- 
couver and the West Indies, in November. 

FINANCE, ETC. In the table below are shown 
financial statistics for succeeding years: 


1909-10* 1910-11* 1911-12 
Revenue 49,238,917 E10. 297,023 E11. 032,544 
Expendit ure 8,990,922 9,343,106 10,340,368 


e Financial year ending March 31. 


Gross public debt March 31, 1912, £84,353,013; 
accrued sinking fund, £2,160,603; net debt, 
£82,193,310. 

Arthur Foljambe, Earl of Liverpool, was 
governor in 1913. 

History. Mr George Massey’s “Reform” 
government, which came into power in July, 
1912, was twice thwarted in its endeavor to 
reform the Legislative Council. Its Legislative 
Council elections bill of 1912 was rejected by 
the Legislative Council, as noted in the 1912 
Year Book. In 1913 a new Legislative Council 
bill was introduced, having in common with its 
predecessor the provision that the legislative 
councilors, at present appointed by the govern- 
ment, should be elected by popular suffrage with 
proportional representation. Each of the two 
islands was to be divided into two constituencies 
with representation proportionate to population, 
the northern island returning 22 councilors and 
the southern 18. The Legislative Council con- 
ceded that its members should be elected, but not 
by direct popular suffrage. The obstinacy of the 
upper chamber made it impossible to pass the 
bill at present; but by next session the terms of 
15 Liberal councilors will have expired and if 
“Reformers,” are appointed to fill the vacant 
seats, the bill may then be carried. 

The session of the General Assembly, which 
lasted from June to December 15, was by no 
means exclusively occupied with the discussion 
of constitutional reform; in addition it enacted 
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a naval law, a land law, a native land law, 
a law for the repeal of second ballots, and a 
labor dispute law. The land law authorized the 
minister of lands to borrow £500,000 for land- 
purchase and £100,000 for road-construction; 
provision was made for the extensive conversion 
of crown land into freehold, reserving minerals 
to the crown; landowners might be compelled 
to divide unimproved land; and safeguards were 
enacted against the aggregation of large landed 
estates. In his budget speech on August 6, Mr. 
Allen promised that “so soon as details are 
settled, the government will submit to Parlia- 
ment a policy which will recognize to the full 
the necessity for one control for imperial pur- 
poses" of whatever warships might be con- 
structed at the Dominion's expense. The govern- 
ment was anxious to secure adequate naval 
protection for New Zealand and a greater par- 
ticipation by New Zealand in the work of de- 
fense, yet was reluctant to follow Australia's 
lead in constructing & separate naval unit. The 
defense estimates amounted to £505,000. Under 
the defense act, 52,000 recruits had been enlisted, 
but there had been & large number of defaulters 
from compulsory military service, 3100 of whom 
were convicted. The “inhuman” treatment of 
such defaulters was deprecated by a deputation 
of the Labor Congress, but Colonel Allen denied 
the justice of the complaint. The organized labor 
movement, exceptionally strong in New Zealand, 
entered on a new phase in 1913, when the “ Labor 
Unity Congress” in July, representing over 
50,000 workers, gave birth to two new organiza- 
tions; the Social Democratic Party and the 
The former is the 
successor of the United Labor Party of New Zea- 
land which was formed at Easter, 1912, and 
aims through political propaganda to secure 
Socialistic legislation. Among other measures, 
it demands the enactment of a Right-to-Work 
Law providing for a minimum wage and a maxi- 
mum working day of six hours; the non-inter- 
ference of jhe army in industrial disputes was 
also desired. The United Federation of Labor 
was a purely industrial organization, the enlarge- 
ment of the New Zealand Federation of Labor. 
It is a federation of local trade unions, with a 
national executive consisting of four officers 
elected by plébiscite of the United Federation, 
together with representatives of each of the ten 
national industrial departments (mines, rail- 
ways, etc.) ; all officers are subject to recall or 
instruction by plébiscite. A trial of the new or- 
ganization took place in October, when a gen- 
eral strike paralyzed industry and made it 
necessary to land British marines at Auckland 
and at Wellington. In order to prevent illegal 
strikes in the future the premier introduced an 
arbitration bill imposing fines of £10 on work- 
men and £500 on employers who should disobey 
arbitration decisions. The stringent anti-trust 
laws were upheld by the Court of Appeals in the 
case of the sugar trust. 

NICARAGUA. A Central American repub- 
lic, between Honduras on the north and Costa 
Rica on the south. The capital is Managua. 

AREA AND POPULATION. The estimated area 
is 49,552 square miles, slightly more than the 
area of the State of New York. The population, 
which is largely Indian and mestizo, is estimated 
at 600,000. There is a very small proportion of 
pure whites in the country. The larger towns 
are: León, with about 63,000 inhabitants; Man- 
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a, 40,000; Granada, 25,000; Matagalpa, 
16,000; Blueflelds and Masaya, 15,000 each. 
Illiteracy is prevalent. There are upwards of 
350 elementary schools and a few institutions 
for secondary instruction. 

PRODUCTION AND COMMERCE. The instability 
of political conditions in Nicaragua discourages 
foreign investments there, and little progress can 
be expected of the natives. Three crops are of 
some commercial importance—coffee, bananas, 
and sugar. Sugar-cane is grown more or less 
throughout the country; coffee is produced in 
the western districts on plantations controlled 
largely by Americans and Germans; the banana 
lands are chiefly in the Bluefields region. Other 
crops are corn, beans, cacao, and tobacco. Graz- 
ing is of considerable importance. The forests 
contain mahogany and other valuable woods, of 
which there is some exploitation. Various metals 
occur in paying quantity, but mining is almost 
limited to gold. Manufactures are little de- 
veloped. 

Imports and exports in 1908 are reported at 
$2,958,878 and $3,647,984 respectively; in 1909, 
$2,583,257 and $3,989,428; in 1910, $2,856,305 
and $4,545,076. The leading imports are cotton 
fabrics, flour, and provisions. The coffee export 
in 1909 is stated at about 93,640 metric quintals, 
valued at $1,546,919; gold, $1,037,892; woods, 
$415,575; rubber, $229,871. In 1910, the United 
States furnished imports $1,581,000 and received 
exports $1,553,000; Germany, $369,000 and $821,- 
000; United Kingdom, $664,000 and $656; and 
France, $157,000 and $1,025,000. 

COMMUNICATIONS. There is & railway line, 
which, with short branches has a total length 
of 171 miles. It connects the Pacific port 
Corinto with Chinandega, León, Managua, Ma- 
saya, Diriamba, and Granada. Steamers ply 
between Granada,’on Lake Nicaragua, and San 
Juan del Norte, on the Caribbean Sea. There 
are some 20 miles of private railway. Telegraph 
offices are reported to number 148 and post 
offices 151. 

FINANCE. In 1912 a new monetery unit was 
introduced, the gold córdoba, equivalent to the 
American dollar. The paper peso is greatly de- 
preciated; its value has been about 16 cents. 
Revenue and expenditure in 1909 were 12,994,275 
and 18,039,308 pesos respectively; in 1910, 
15,182,852 and 34,573,126 (of which 22,520,277 
extraordinary on account of the 1909 revolution). 
Of the revenue in 1910, 9,793,717 pesos were 
derived from customs, 1,427,095 from liquor 
taxes, and 1,319,025 from tobacco taxes. 

GOVERNMENT. The legislative power is vested 
in a single chamber of 36 members elected for 
six years. The president, according to the con- 
stitution, is elected by direct vote for four years. 
In 1913 the president was Adolfo Diaz, who as 
vice-president succeeded to the executive office 
May 11, 1911, upon tne resignation of General 
Juan J. Estrada. On October 7 following, the 
Congress chose General Luis Mena president for 
four years from January 1, 1913. This election 
was declared illegal, and Mena headed a revolt, 
which was suppressed with the assistance of 
American marines, to whom Mena surrendered 
September 25, 1912. On November 2, Diaz, as 
the unopposed Conservative candidate, was 
elected president. He was inaugurated January 
1, 1913. 

History. The Congress met on August 20, 
to discuss the economic situation and revise the 
budget. Sr. Maximo H. Zepeda was elected 
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speaker, and Sr. Salvador Chamorro first desig- 
nate to the presidency (vice-president). There 
was considerable discussion of a proposed treaty 
which would have given the United States a 
quasi-protectorate over Nicaragua. (See UNITED 
STATES, Foreign Affairs). The essential con- 
dition which would incline Nicaragua to such 
an arrangement, namely, the need of financial 
backing, was somewhat relieved by a transaction 
with New York bankers who invested heavily 
in the capital stock of the National Bank of 
Nicaragua. 

Many political arrests were made as the 
result of a happily frustrated plot to assassinate 
the president and legislators. Salvador Mendi- 
eta, the leader of the Liberal party, and Adan 
Espinoza were arrested, together with many of 
their followers, and two newspapers, La Infor- 
macion and El Noticero, were suppressed. 

In November the government of Nicaragua 
issued a requisition for the arrest of ex-President 
José Santos Zelaya in the United States on the 
charge of murdering two of his countrymen in 
1909. Gen. Zelaya was detained eight days in 
the Tombs prison of New York City on the 
warrant of the United State District attorney of 
New York, but was released on December 3. It 
was understood that Gen. Zelaya had no inten- 
tion to reénter Central American politics, and 
that he would henceforth reside in Spain. 

NICHOLAS II. LAND. See PoLAB Ex- 
PLORATION, Arctic. 

NIGER, MILITARY TERRITORY OF. 
MILITARY TERRITORY OF THE NIGER. 

NIGERIA. An order in council of Novem- 
ber 22, 1913, provided that on January 1, 1914, 
the British protectorates of Northern Nigeria 
and Southern Nigeria (q.v.) should be amalga- 
mated to form a single protectorate with Sir 
Frederick Lugard as governor-general. To assist 
Sir Frederick a Nigerian council was to be con- 
stituted, in which there should be six native rep- 
resentatives; four European members nominated 
by the crown to represent commerce, shipping, 
mining, and banking; a member of the Lagos 
Chamber of Commerce, one of the Calabar 
Chamber of Commerce, and one of the pro- 


See 


jected Chamber of Mines; and, as ez of- 
ficio members, the governor-general with 
his executive council and other officials. 


Railway construction in Nigeria was pro- 
ceeding actively during the year with the 
object of opening up the country and the Bauchi 
branch line was in active progress as far as 
Bukeroo. It was proposed to build a new rail- 
way line from a recently discovered harbor named 
Port Harcourt 140 miles to the Udi Coal fields, 
and thence northward to the Benue River and 
the Bauchi Plateau connecting with the Nigeria 
Railway system at Kadina. 

See also NORTHERN NIGERIA and SOUTHERN 
NIGERIA. 

NILES, KossuTH. A rear-admiral (retired) 
of the United States navy, died December 6, 
1913. He was born in 1849 at Belleville, III. 
During the Civil War he served as a private in 
the 142d Illinois Volunteers, and at the end 
of the war he entered the United States Naval 
Academy, from which he graduated in 1869. Af. 
ter serving in various stations, he was appointed 
lighthouse inspector for the eighth district in 
1901, serving until 1903. From 1905-08 he was 
general inspector of ordnance at the New York 
navy yard. He commanded the battleship Louisi- 
ana on the cruise around the world in 1908-09, 
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and in 1909-11 was a member of the lighthouse 
board. In 1910-11 he was a member and presi- 
dent of the national examining and retiring 
boards. In the latter year he was retired on 
account of old age. 

NITROGEN. See CHEMISTRY; CHEMISTRY, 
INDUSTRIAL; and FERTILIZERS. 


NOBEL PEACE PRIZE. See ABBITBATION, 
INTERNATIONAL; and NOBEL PRIZES. 


NOBEL PRIZES. These prizes are awarded 
annually from an income of $8,400,000 by the 
will of Dr. Alfred Bernhard Nobel. The interest 
from this fund is to be distributed annually to 
those persons that shall have contributed 
most materially to benefit mankind during the 
year immediately preceding. The value of 
each prize is approximately $40,000, and is 
given for work in chemistry, physics, medicine, 
literature, and for the advancement of peace. 
The prizes awarded from the foundation of the 
fund, including those of 1913, are given in the 
table below: 
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Physics 
Name Year Nationality 
Wilhelm Konrad Róntgen......1901 German 
H. A. Lorentz....... . . 1903 Dutch 
Pieter Zeeman ....... CEA ween 1902 Dutch 
Henri Becquerel ..1903 French 
Pierre Curie ...............* ..1908 French 
Marie Sklodowska Curie.......1903 Polish 
Lord Rayleimggg gg 1904 English 
Philipp Lenard ...............-. 1905 German 
Joseph J. Thomson............ ..1906 English 
Albert A. Michelsoon 1907 American 
Gabriel Lippmann ....1908 French 
William Marconi ........ 2:509 1909 Italian 
Ferdinand K. Braun........ .. . 1909 German 
ohannes D. van der Waals.....1910 Dutch 
Wilhelm Wien ........ S 1911 German 
Gustav Dalennnnnn 1912 Swiss 
H. Kamerlingh Onnes 1913 Dutch 
Chemistry 
Jacobus H. van’t Hoff........... 1901 Dutch 
Emil Fischer 1902 German 
Svante Arrhenius ..............« 1903 Swedish 
Sir William Ramsay.......ssee0- 1904 English 
Adolph von Baeyer 1905 German 
Henri Moissan ...........- e enn 1906 French 
Eduard Buchner ..............«* 1907 German 
Ernest Rutherford .............. 1908 English 
Wilhelm Ostwald 1909 German 
Otto Wallach .......... . 1910 German 
Marie S. Curle............. eee 1911 Polish. 
Paul Sabatllenrnrnr 1912 French 
V. Grignard ...........«.. nn 1912 French 
Alfred Werner .......1913 Swiss 
Medicine 
Emil von Behring...............1901 German 
Ronald Rosas 1902 English 
Niels R. Flngen 1903 Danish 
Ivan Petrovich Pavlov.......... 1904 Russian 
Robert Rohes . . . . 1905 German 
Camillo Gol gal . 906 Italian 
` Santiago Ramón y CajJal...... 1906 Spanish 
harles Alphonse Laveran....... 1907 ench 
Paul Ehrlie n 1908 German 
Ele Metchnikoff ............. .1908 Russian 
heodor Kocher 1909 wiss 
Albrecht Kossel ........ccccecees 1910 German 
Allvar Gullstrand .............-- 1911 Swedish 
Alexis Carrell 1912 French 
Charles Richet ......... .........1913 French 
Literature 
Armand Sully-Prudhomme.......1901 French 
Theodor Mommsen 1902 German 
Biórnstjerne Björnson ........ 1903 Norwegian 
j Frédéric Mistral „ % % „ 0 „ % „„ „„ „4 „„ 1904 French 
José Echegaraaꝶ yy 1904 Spanish 
enryk S8lenklewicz ............- 1905 Polish 
Giosuè Carducci ..............-. 1906 Italian 
Rudyard Kipling .....esesescceos 1907 English 
Rudolf Eucken ........... nn 1908 German 
Selma Lagerlbcrretrnnnnnn 1909 Swedish 
Paul J. L. Heyse. 1910 German 
Maurice Maeterlinck ............ 1911 Belgian 
Gerhart Haupßtmanuannæ 1912 German 
Rabindra Nath Tagore 1913 Bengalese 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Peace 
Name Year Nationality 
Henri Dunant ............ c 1901 Swiss 
Frédéric Passe 1901 French 
Elie Ducommun .......... 1902 Swiss 
Albert Gobat .......sssesesoseo 1902 Swiss 
iliam R. Cremer 1903 English 
Institute of International Law.. 1904 Internat'n'l 
Bertha von Suttner 1905 Austrian 
Theodore Roosevelt 1900 American 
Louis Renault ........ . 1907 French 
Ernesto T. Moneta........... 1907 Italian 
K. F. Arnoldso nn 1908 Swedish 
M. F. Baj er „ 1908 Danish 
d' Estournelles de Constant. . . 1909 French 
Auguste M. Beerna ert. 1909 Belgian 
International Permanent Peace 
Bures ewes’ . . . . 1910 Internat'n'l 
|| T. M. C. Asser. (E O e 6e .1911 Dutch 
Alfred Fried ............... ...1911 Austrian 
ihu Root (awarded 1913)...... 1912 American 
Henri La Fontaine........... ..1913 Belgian 


Short biographies of the Nobel Prize winners 
of 1913 are given in the alphabetical order of 
their names. For the first time since the estab- 
lishment of the prize, an award was made to 
a native of Asia: the prize for the greatest 
work in idealist literature was given to a 
Hindu. The prize in physics went for the 
fourth time to a Dutchman, thus bringing 
Netherlands on a par with Germany at the head 
of the list in this field. In 1912 no award was 
made of the Peace Prize, but in 1913 the prize 
for the former year was given to Senator Elihu 
Root in recognition of his efforts in behalf of 
international peace and arbitration. 

NORTH CAROLINA.  PoPULATION. The 
population of the State in 1910 was 2,200,287. 
According to the estimates of the Bureau of the 
Census, made in 1913, the population in that 
year was 2,307,809. 

AGRICULTURE. The area, production, and 
value of the principal crops in 1912-1913 are 
shown in the following table. The figures are 
from the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and those for 1913 are estimates only. 


Acreage Prod. Bu. Value 

Corn .......1913 2,835,000 65,282,000 $48,648,000 
1912 2,808,000 61,106,000 42.418.000 

Wheat . 1918 605,00 ,078,000 7,503,000 
1912 598,000 5,322,000 5,907,000 

Oats ....... 1913 230,000 ,485,000 2,136,000 
1912 204,000 8,794,000 2,352,000 

Rye ........1913 46,000 74,000 65,000 
1913 44,000 409,000 429,000 
Potatoes.....1913 30,000 2,400,000 1.968,000 
1912 30,000 2,550,000 1,938,000 

Hay ....... 19138 0,000 a 419,000 6,914,000 
1912 293,000 881,000 6,363,000 
Tobacco.....1913 250,000 5167,600,000 80,988,000 
1912 179,000 110,980,000 17,757,000 

Cotton ..... 1913 1,526,000 o 765,000 45.959, 000 
1912 1,545,000 865,000 50, 373, 000 

Rice 1913 800,000 7,000 6,000 
1912 400,000 10,000 9,000 

a Tons. d Pounds. o Bales. 


MINERAL PRopUCTION. The total value of the 
mineral production of the State in 1912 was 
$3,368,923, compared with $2,793,825 in 1911. 
The State produces a small amount of copper. 
In 1912 this amounted to 63,776 pounds, as 
compared with 13,699 pounds in 1911. The out- 
put is entirely from Cullowhee district, Jackson 
County. The value of the clay products of the 
State in 1912 was $1,465,653, an increase of 
$185,527 over 1911. The chief product was 
common brick. 

TRANSPORTATION. The railway mileage in the 
State on January 1, 1913 was 4799. During 
1913 there were constructed 52 miles by the 
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Raleigh, Charlotte, and Southern Railway, and 
21 miles by the Watauga and Yadkin River. 

EpucaTIon. The report of the superinten- 
dent of education is for the biennial period 1911- 
12. The total school population in 1911-12 was 
162,607, of whom 515,289 were white, and 247,318 
were colored. The enrollment in the schools for 
white children was 525,507, and in the schools 
for colored children 152,273. The average daily 
attendance of white children was 242,798, and of 
eolored children 89,748. The total number of 
teachers was 11,915. Of these 9017 were in the 
schools for white children, and 2898 in the 
schools for colored children. The average annual 
amount paid to each white teacher was $219.45, 
and to each colored teacher $119.60. The total 
5 for schools in 1911-12 were $4,078,- 

20. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The charitable 
and correctional institutions under the control of 
the State, with their populations in 1913 are 
as follows: Hospital at Morganton, 1365; 
Hospital at Raleigh, 1866; Hospital at Golds- 
boro, 813; Epileptic Colony at Raleigh, 191; 
School for the Blind, Raleigh, 176; School for 
the Colored Blind and Deaf, Raleigh, 176; School 
for the White Deaf, Morganton, 260; Soldiers’ 
Home, Raleigh, 130; Jackson Manual Train- 
ing and Industrial School at Concord, 60; 
Orphanage for White Children at Oxford, 332; 
Orphanage for Colored Children, Oxford, 218; 
State’s prison, Raleigh, 855. The total number 
of inmates in these institutions was 5511 on 
November 30, 1918. The second annual Social 
Service Conference was held in the State in 1913. 
The State Mental Hygiene Society was finally 
organized during the conference, and a State 
society under the National Congress of Mothers 
was successfully started. The legislature of 1913 
placed the tuberculosis sanitorium under the 
State board of health, and this institution is 
to be used as a school for victims of this disease. 
A broad tuberculosis campaign will be carried on 
by the board of health during 1914. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. There was no 
election for State officers during the year, as the 
term of Governor Craig does not expire until 
January 1, 1917. The next State election will 
be held on November 3, 1914. The legislature 

assed the Seventeenth Amendment 3 
or the direct election of senators. e extra 
session of the legislature was held in 1913. 
Measures passed were almost entirely of local 
importance. A constitutional commission sub- 
mitted to the extra session amendments provid- 
ing for the initiative and referendum. The Gen- 
eral Assembly, however, failed to include that 
recommendation among amendments to be sub- 
mitted to the people in the autumn of 1914. 
On October 20 Governor Craig named “ good 
roads days,” in which work was to be done 
by volunteers on the State roads. 

LEGISLATION. The legislature met in 1913 
and passed only one measure of general impor- 
tance. This was a measure reducing the peremp- 
tory challenges permitted a defendant charged 
with capital felony from 23 to 12, and making 
it possible for courts to draw a jury from an- 
other county instead of making the change of 
venue. See also LIQUOR REGULATION. 

STATE GOVERNMENT. Governor, Locke Craig; 
Lieutenant-Governor, E. L. Daughtridge; Secre- 
tary of State, J. B. Grimes; Treasurer, B. R. 
Lacy; Auditor, W. P. Wood; Attorney-General, 
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T. W. Bickett; Superintendent of Education, 
J. Y. Joyner; Commissioner of Agriculture, W. 
A. Graham; Commissioner of Insurance, J. R. 
Young—all Democrats. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Walter Clark, Dem.; Justices, Geo. H. Brown, 
Dem.; Wm. A. Hoke, Dem.; Wm. R. Allen, Dem.; 
P. D. Walker, Dem.; Clerk, L. Seawell, Dem. 

STATE LEGISLATURE, 1913. Democrats: Sen- 
ate, 47; House, 104; joint ballot, 151. Repub- 
licans: Senate, 1; House, 6; joint ballot, 7. 
Progressives: Senate, 2; House, 10; joint ballot, 
12. Demorcatic majority: Senate, 44; House, 
98; joint ballot, 132. 

The names of senators and representatives 
to Congress will be found in the article UNITED 
STATES, section Congress. 

NORTH CAROLINA, UNIVERSITY OF. A 
State university for higher education, founded 
at Chapel Hill, N. C. in 1793. The total en- 
rollment in all departments of the university in 
1913 was 870. The faculty numbered 59. There 
were no noteworthy changes in the faculty during 
the year and no important benefactions were 
received. The productive funds of the university 
amount to $215,446. The library contains 69,750 
pct The president is Francis P. Venable, 

NORTH DAKOTA. PoPuLATION. The popu- 
lation of the State in 1910 was 577,056. Accord- 
ing to the estimates of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, made in 1913, the population in that year 
was 660,849. 

AGRICULTURE, The area, production, and 
value of the principal crops in 1912-1913 are 
shown in the following table. The figures are 
from the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and those for 1913 are estimates only. 


e  Prod.Bu 
Corn ...... 1913 375, 10,800,000 3 5,616,000 
1912 828,000 8,758,000 8,766,000 
Wheat ..1918 7,510,000 78,855,000 67,564,000 
1912 7,990,000 143,820,000 99,286,000 
Oats ....... 1918 2,260,000 657,825,000 17.348. 000 
912 2,300,000 965,220,000 20,948,000 
Rye 1913 125,00 ,800, 810,000 
912 48, 864, 406,000 
Potatoes. ....1913 60,000 5,100,000 2,856,000 
912 52,000 6,656,000 1,864,000 
Haye ...... 1918 0, a 388,000 250, 
1912 864,000 510,000 2,805,000 
a Tons. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION. The total value of the 
mineral production of the State in 1912 was 
$1,021,741, comparea with $957,425 in 1911. The 
State is not important as a producer of coal. In 
1912 the production was 499,480 short tons, 
valued at $765,105. All the coal mined in the 
State is lignite. The production of 1911 was 
502,628 short tons. The number of men employed 
in the coal mines in 1912 was 622, compared with 
640 in 1911. There were no fatal accidents in 
1912. 

TRANSPORTATION. The railway mileage of the 
State on January 1, 1912, was 4703. During 
1913, the following mileage was constructed: 
The Fairmont and Veblen, a line running from 
Fairmont, North Dakota, to Veblen, South Da- 
kota, about 12 miles in North Dakota; Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, and Sault Ste. Marie, from 
Ambrose, west to Montana State line, about 28 
miles; Great Northern, from the Montana line to 
Mohauk, N. D., about 50 miles; extension of the 
Northern Pacific, Stanton line, about 25 miles. 
When these lines are completed, about 500 miles 
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sr have been added to the railroad lines in the 
tate. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The institu- 
tions under the control of the State include the 
State Penitentiary, State Hospital for the Insane, 
State Industrial School, State Institutions for 
Feeble-minded, School for the Deaf, State Reform 
School, and the State School for the Blind. 

EpucaTion. The total school population of 
the State in the school year 1912 and 1913 was 
167,826. The total enrollment in public schools 
was 139,361, and the average daily attendance 
09,686. The teachers, both male and female 
numbered 7569, and the average monthly salary 
of the teachers was $55.08. ong the impor- 
tant measures enacted by the legislature of 1913 
Were those providing for a teachers’ insurance 
and retirement fund and a State Board of Educa- 
tion. The new high school laws and laws provid- 
ing for aid to rural, graded, and consolidated 
schools, were also passed. 

FINANCE. There was a balance in the treas- 
ury on November 1, 1912, of $840,663. The total 
receipts for the fiscal year ending October 30, 
1913, was $4,258,526. The expenditures were 
$3,115,514, leaving a balance on hand on June 30, 
1913, of $1,983,675. The chief receipts are from 
taxation, and the chief expenditures are for 
education, State institutions, and State officers. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. There was no 
election for State officers during the year, 
as the term of Governor Hanna does not 
expire until January 1, 1915. The next State 
election will be held November 3, 1914. The 
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posal to amend the constitution by initiative 
petition. 

STATE GOVERNMENT. Governor, L. B. Hanna; 
Lieutenant-Governor, A. T. Kraabel; Secretar 
of State, Thomas Hall; Treasurer, Gunder Ol- 
son; Auditor, C. O, Jorgenson; Attorney-General, 
Andrew Miller; Superintendent of Education, E. 
J. Taylor; Commissioner of Agriculture, W. C. 
Gilbraith; Commissioner of Insurance, W. C. 
Taylor—all Republicans. 

UDICIARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
B. F. Spalding, Justices, Chas. J. Fisk, E. T. 
Burke, a B. Goss, A. A. Bruce; Clerk, R. D. 
Hoskins—all Republicans, except Fisk. 

STATE LEGISLA 1913. Republicans: 
Senate, 44, House, 103; joint ballot, 147. Demo- 
crats: Senate, 6; House, 8; joint ballot, 14. 
Republican majority: Senate, 38; House, 95; 
joint ballot, 133. 

The names of the senators and representatives 
to Congress will be found in the article UNITED 
STATES, section Congress. 

NORTH DAKOTA, UnNrvessiry OF. A State 
institution for higher learning, founded at Grand 
Forks, in 1883. The total number of students 
enrolled in the several departments of the 
university in the autumn of 1913 was 671. The 
faculty numbered 94. Dr. Henry Brush was ap- 
pointed to succeed Professor Henry L. Daum, 
deceased, as professor of romance languages. 
There were no noteworthy benefactions during 
the year. The productive funds of the university 
amount to about $1,700,000, and the income 
which is derived chiefly from the State legisla- 


legislature passed a number of measures affect- ture, $227,000. The library contains about 52,000 


ing elections in the State. These related to a 
presidential primary, non-partisan judiciary 
elections, and nominations, non-partisan school 
elections and primaries, and corrupt practices 
acts, and also a somewhat novel measure for the 
benefit of those absent from the State, particu- 
larly commercial travelers, allowing them to vote 
by affidavit wherever they may be at the time. 
Resolutions providing for the initiative, referen- 
dum, and recall having passed the legislature in 
1912 and 1913, will be submitted to the people in 
the general election held in November, 1914. 
Wonderful progress was made during the year 
in the way of better farming, and greater pros- 
perity has resulted. Railway development dur- 
ing 1913 was far in excess of that of the coun- 
try at large. The year 1914 will be the twenty- 
fifth . of statehood, which will 
appropriately celebrated, exhibiting the wonder- 
ful progress made along all lines in the past 
quarter of a century. 

LEGISLATION. The legislature met in 1913 
and passed several important measures. A 
measure was passed to prevent procreation by 
confirmed criminals, insane, idiots, and defec- 
tives; another to regulate the practice in Dis- 
trict and Supreme Courts. By this latter enact- 
ment all exceptions on trial are made unnec- 
essary, exceptions being required only in charge 
to the jury. Typewritten transcripts may be 
used on appeal instead of printed abstracts. 
Provision was made for the submission to the 

ple of a constitutional amendment providing 
or woman suffrage. An inheritance tax law was 
passed. Teachers’ insurance and retirement 
funds were established. Provision was made for 
providing for a submission to the people of a 
constitutional amendment, providing for the 
initiative and referendum, and also for a pro- 


volumes. The president is Frank L. MeVey, 
Ph.D, LL.D. . 

NORTHEN, WILLIAM JONATHAN. A former 
governor of Georgia, died March 25, 1913. He 
was born in Jones County, Ga., in 1835; gradu- 
&ted from Mercer University in 1853; and for 
several years he taught school He engaged in 
farming in 1874; was president of the State Ag- 
ricultural Society from 1886-88; in 1877-78 a 
member of the State House of Representatives; 
and in 1884-85 a member of the State Senate. 
He was elected governor in 1890, serving until 
1894. On his retirement from the governorship 
he became manager of the Georgia immigration 
and investment bureau, which position he con- 
tinued to hold until the time of his death. He 
was the vice-president of the American Tract 
Society and of the American Bible Society. 

NO NIGERIA. A British west 
African protectorate, covering an area of 255,700 
sq. miles and including the empire of the 
Fulani, whose head is the sultan of Sokoto, with 
its dependencies; together with Idah, and the 
pagan countries of Borgu and Bornu. Pagan 
tribes inhabit the southern part of the protec- 
torate, the Kabba country, and the north and 
east bank of the Niger. The Hausa states of 
the Fulani empire contain, roughly, about eight 
million highly civilized Mohammedan inhabi- 
tants. The chief station and garrison is Lokoja, 
at the junction of the Niger and the Benue. 
At Jebba (the capital till 1902) the limit of 
navigation is reached and the railway bridge 
crosses the Niger. Zungeru, near the Kaduna 
River, is the capital. The protectorate main- 
tains a commercial station at Burutu (Forcados 
River mouth in Southern Nigeria) for the tran- 
shipment of goods and travelers. Palm oil and 
palm kernels are the chief exports of the lower 
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Niger valley; other products are rubber, hides, 
ground nuts, shea butter, ivory, chillies, and 
medicinal plants. Cassiterite is mined—1470 
tons exported in 1911. Duties are levied only on 
imports and are collected by Southern Nigeria, 
which compensates by contributing to the North- 
ern Nigeria revenue. Imports via Idah, the in- 
land frontier station, are given from the reports 
of commercial firms in 1911 at £360,364 and 
£391,777. The Baro-Kano Railway traveres 356 
miles, and has a branch to Zungeru, where it 
connects with the Lagos line. In 1911 a light 
railway from Zaria was begun, to end at Nara- 
ta (Bauchi district) and was completed, 
arch, 1912, as far as Rahama (88!4 miles). 
(See also SOUTHERN NIGERIA.) Local revenue 
(1911-12), 545,291; grant-in-aid, £347,000; 
Southern Nigeria contribution, £70,000—total, 
£962,291. Expenditure, £827,939. Governor 
(1913), Sir F. J. D. Lugard. 
See also NIGERIA. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. . 
institution for higher education founded at 
Evanston, Ill., in 1851. The total enrollment in 
November, 1913, was 4490. The faculty num- 
bered 378. Among the new appointments to the 
faculty were those of Harland Updegraff, Ph.D., 
rofessor of education; Edward Leroy Schaub, 
h.D., professor of philosophy; Walter Edward 
Lagerquist, Ph.D., assistant professor of eco- 
nomics; Horace Secrist, Ph.D., assistant pro- 
fessor of economics; Lewis Omer, director of 
hysical training. These were all in the col- 
ege of liberal arts. There were also new ap- 
pointments in the medical school, the school of 
pharmacy, school of music, and the school of 
commerce. The important  benefactions  re- 
ceived during the year included $250,000 from 
Mr. Norman W. Harris, and $450,000 from two 
other sources. The productive funds of the 


university amount to about $4,600,000. The 

library contains about 184,000 volumes, The 

president is Abram W. Harria, LL.D. 
NORWAY. A constitutional European 


monarchy, situated in the western portion of the 
Scandinavian Peninsula. Capital, Christiania. 

AREA AND POPULATION. The total land area 
is 119,549 sq. miles; the total area including 
fresh waters, 124,675. "The total de facto popula- 
tion, December 31, 1910, was 2,357,790; de jure 
population, 2,391,782 (estimated December 31, 
1911, 2,411,948). Of the total de facto popula- 
tion, 1,662,513 resided in the rural communes, 
and 695,277 in towns, Males numbered 1,123,160, 
females 1,234,630. Agriculture and allied in- 
dustries supported 898,259; fisheries, 134,685; 
mines, furnances, etc., 247,077; manufactures, 
etc., 238,722; small enterprises, and public utili- 
ties construction, 111,832; commerce, banks, and 
internal transportation, 279,866; navigation, 
71,036; public administration and the liberal 
professions, 109,492; domestic labor, 101,865; 
without occupation, 45,701. Total population 
over fifteen years of age, 1,525,564. In 1911 the 
marriages numbered 14,800, births 61,000 (4080 
illegitimate), deaths 31,300, emigrants, 12,477. 
Christiania had (1910) 241,834 inhabitants (de 
jure); Bergen, 76,867; Trondhjem, 45,335; 
Stavanger, 37,261. Lutherans are in the ma- 
jority. All creeds except Jesuitism are tolerated. 

PRopucrION. The agricultural census of 1907 
returned 1,111,949 acres under cultivation, 854,- 
701 under sown and natural grasses and 69,114 
under forest. The total value of sown crops in 
1911 was reckoned at 184,907,600 kronen (cereals 
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36,497,200, potatoes 35,604,400, hay 112,806,- 
000); in 1910, at 200,712,400; in 1908, at 270, 
872,500; in 1905, at 220,836,100; in 1903, at 
211,927,000. The cereal production by no means 
keeps up with the consumption; in 1910 the total 
cereal production (including dried legumes) was 
292,691,000 kilos; the total cereal import, 598,- 
355,000 kilos. Potato yield in 1910, 568,289,000 
kilos; import, 13,122,000 kilos. The following 
table shows the area in hectares and the produc- 
tion (final returns) in quintals of main ceresl 
Sape 15 1911 and 1912, with quintals per hectare 
in 1912: 


Hectar Quintals Qs. 
11 1913 1911 1912 ha. 
Wheat 5,021 6, 73,513 90,088 17.9 
Rye sce 5,056 15,056 240,615 264,401 17.6 
Barley .... 35,917 35,917 584,024 706,917 19.7 
Oats 106, 279 106,279 1,479,878 1,963,373 18.5 


The 1907 livestock returns were as follows: 
172,468 horses, 1,094,101 cattle, 1,393,488 sheep, 
296,442 goats, 318,556 swine, 142,623 reindeer. 
Poultry is raised in considerable numbers. 
Persons employed in the 670 creameries, 68 
cheese, and 4 condensed-milk factories, etc., in 
1910, 1021 men and 1710 women; these establish- 
ments received during the year 277,761,763 kilo- 

ams of milk and turned out 3,707,231 kilos of 

utter and 7,796,739 kilos of cheese. 

The cod fisheries employed, in 1911, 86,301 
fishermen and 19,407 boats (93,008 and 20,055 
in 1909; 75,999 and 19,878 in 1902). Output: 
65,051 cod, 127,874 hectoliters of livers, 40,462 
hectoliters of roes (56,208, 138,985, and 406,321 
in 1908; 45,217, 73,755, and 32,881 in 1902); 
valued at 25,891,000 kronen (18,146,000 in 1909; 
12,895,000 in 1902). Output of herring fisheries: 
2,989,000 hectoliters valued at 12,902,000 kr. 
(9,903,000 in 1909; 7,923,000 in 1902). The 
salmon and salmon trout fisheries brought in 
952,255 kilos in 1908, valued at 1,324,844 kr. 

The mines in 1910 employed 6246 persons and 
produced 543,709,000 kilograms valued at 11, 
220,000 kr. Industrial establishments at end of 
1911 numbered 5788, employing 129,238 persons 
and 612,701 horse power. 

COMMERCE. Below is shown the trade for eom- 
parative years in kroner: 


1909 1910 1911 
Imports........ 386,616,600 429,228,800 495.749, 100 
Exports........ 264,326,000 809,730,400 325, 406, 900 


Some of the principal imports are cereals (66, 
649,400 kr. in 1911), colonial products (40,590, 
400), boats, vehicles, machinery ete., (68,178,- 
700), minerals (41,085,100), textiles (37,437, 
400), textile material (13,664,600), metals (27. 
200.600), metal manufactures (29.726,600), ali- 
mentary animal products (13,141,000), other ani- 
mal products (19,339,500). Among the exports are 
alimentary animal products (103,978,800 domes- 
tic and 3,198,000 reéxport), wood, raw and partly 
worked. (34,188,200 and 14,900), wooden wares 
(43.870.400 and 5400), animal products other 
than alimentary (19,203,000 and 459,000), oils, 
resins, etc. (12,773,500 and 418,700), paper and 
paper goods (21,042,600 and 10,300), minerals 
(12,775,300 and 1,109,600), mineral manufae- 
tures (13,274,000 and 649,500), metals, raw and 
partly raw (10,657,500 and 96,700), metal manu- 
factures (2,226,500 and 606,000). Germany con- 
tributed imports valued at 147,988,000 kr. and 
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received exports valued at 67,173,000 kr; United 
Kingdom, 127,400,000 and 87,173,000; Sweden, 
57,797,000 and 20,003,000; Russia and Finland, 
35,357,000 and 11,744,000; United States, 30,- 
987,000 and 28,497,000; Denmark, 21,950,000 
and 7,579,000; France, 11,898,000 and 11,613,000. 

Vessels entered during 1911 numbered 11,294, 
of 5,128,068 tons; cleared, 11,622, of 5,117,415 
tons. There were, January 1, 1911, in the mer- 
chant marine, 1842 steamers, of 895,869 tons, 
and 1205 sailing, of 630,287. 

COMMUNICATION. In 1910-11 there were 3085 
kilometers of railway in operation (2057 in 
1900; 1562 in 1890; 887 in 1878; 68 in 1860). 
Receipts for the year, 25,659,471 kr.; expendi- 
ture, 19,068,447. Length of highways and local 
roads (1910), 31,876 kilometers (16,091 in 
1850). Post offices, 3496; receipts (year 1911), 
8,963,223; expenditures, 8,235,475. State tele- 
graph and telephone lines (June 30, 1912), 21,- 
683 kilometers; wires, 168,003; offices, 1305; re- 
ceipts for the year, 6,615,808.78 kr.; expenditure, 
4,702,049.05. 

FINANCE. The krone (worth $.268) is the 
monetary unit. In the following table are shown 
revenue and expenditure for comparative years 
(budget) : 


1909-10 1910-11 1911-12 


The principal sources of revenue were esti- 
mated in 1911-12 as follows: Finance and cus- 
toms, 82,801,792 kr.; public utilities, 40,178,526 ; 
instruction, 3,765,020; justice, 2,101,258; from 
loans, 5,817,833; agriculture (including state 
forests), 1,404,032; with divers other receipts 
the total revenue was estimated at 140,730,210 
kroner. The principal revenues of expenditure 
were publie utilities, 50,301,105 kroner; defense, 
23,181,460; finance, 23,214,120; instruction, 14, 
999,668; justice, 9,250,689; commerce and indus- 
try, 3,055,860; council of state, 1,940,572; for- 
eign affairs, 1,019,810; civil list, 747,833; 
Storthing, 680,017; these estimates with miscel- 
laneous additions make up a total of 132,932,368 
kroner. The total public debt stood, June 30, 
1912, at 362,805,563 kroner—149.86 kr. per 
capita, as calculated upon the de jure population 
(estimate) of June 30, 1912. Of the total, 17,- 
839,195 kr. represent the internal and 344,966,- 
368 the external debt. 

Army. The Norwegian army is based on uni- 
versal and compulsory service with few excep- 
tions, but the annual contingent required is not 
sufficiently large to make the service very 
onerous. There are three lines, the active army, 
or Ligne, in which there is a period of service 
of 12 years, the Landvaern, with eight years 
service, and the Landsturm, in which citizens are 
enrolled until the age of 50. The duration of 
service is twelve years in the line and eight in 
the Landvaern, while a Landsturm to take in 
young men from 18 to 22 years of age and those 
from 43 to 55, who had passed the period for 
required service in the first and second lines, 
was projected, but had not been put into execu- 
tion. The recruits are in active service for a 
number of days of various years of their ign 
amounting from 144 days, in the case of the in- 
fantry, to 198 days in the case of the cavalry, 
and various other periods for other branches of 
the service. The kingdom is divided into ten 
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divisions for recruitment, at the head of which 
are retired officers and there are sub-divisions 
each furnishing from three to six battalions, 
making a total of 47 battalions in all. The an- 
nual contingent of men for the infantry is from 
9000 to 10,000, while the contingent for the other 
arms of the service is 425 men for the cavalry, 
546 for the field artillery, 120 for the heavy ar- 
tillery, 120 for the fortress artillery, and 416 
for the engineers. The Norwegian forces are 
divided into six brigades with headquarters at 
Fredrikshald, Kristiania, Kristiansand, Bergen, 
Trondjem, and Harstad. The active army is 
maintained on a skeleton, or cadre, basis, the or- 
55 being filled out in the training season 
y men called to the colors for various periods 
of service from 72 days per annum in the case 
of the infantry to 126 days per annum for the 
artillery. In 1912, 8000 men formed the infan- 
try contingent. As a result of this organization 
the military force available for service beyond 
the frontier would number about 30,000, while 
a total armed strength of 70,000 could be 
mobilized. The regiment is the unit under the 
scheme of the organization adopted in 1909, but 
there is also a brigade formation for all arms 
and full arrangements for the mobilization of 
troops. 

Navy. Included in the active fleet are 4 coast- 
defense vessels, of 16,300 aggregate tons; 2 mon- 
itors, of 3500; 3 first-class gunboats, of 3250; 8 
second-class gunboats, of 2270; 2 torpedo-boat 
destroyers, of 1100; torpedo dispatch boat, of 
410; 10 first-class torpedo boats, of 1020; 27 
second-class torpedo boats, of 1840; and 1 third- 
class, of 30; 1 submarine, of 200. Building are 
one torpedo-boat destroyer, a torpedo boat, and 
four submarines. 

GOVERNMENT. The executive power is vested 
in a king (1913, Haakon VII., elected November 
18, 1905), aided by a council of state composed 


of responsible heads of departments. The 
Storthing (representative), made we of the 
egislative 


Lagthing and the Odelsthing, is the 
body. 

Heir-apparent, Prince Alexander, born July 2, 
1903; renamed Olaf upon his father’s accession 
to the throne. 

The council as constituted January 31, 1913, 
was as follows: G. Knudsen, premier and min- 
ister of state and agriculture; N. Ihlen, for- 
eign affairs; A. O. Bryggesaa, worship and in- 
struction; L. Abrahamsen, justice and police; J. 
Castberg, commerce, etc.; A. T. Urbye, CMS 
works; A. T. Omholt, finance, etc.; H. V. D. 
Keilhau, defense. i 

History. The elections of November, 1912, 
as noted in the 1912 Year Book, greatly 
strengthened the Left (Radicals and Democrats) 
&t the expense of the government bloc of the 
Right and the Liberals. The bloc now had only 
41 instead of 54 seats, while the Left had in- 
creased its representation from 44 to 49, and the 
Socialists from 25 to 33. The new Storthing as- 
sembled on January 23 to hear the speech from 
the throne, which foreshadowed (1) the reor- 
eevee of the civil procedure, (2) the regu- 
ation of industrial disputes, (3) modification in 
the bastardy law. On the following day the 
Bratlie ministry resigned in acknowledgment of 
the fact that it no longer controlled a majority 
in the Storthing. Gunnar Knudsen, who had 
been premier until defeated in the elections of 
1909, was returned to power, with the cabinet 
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given above. The duties of the minister of 
commerce and labor were enlarged, it should 
be noted, to include the preparation and ap- 

lication of pension laws, obligatory insurance, 
inspection of labor conditions, and public 
hygiene. The programme which the ministry 
hoped to enact with the support of the Radicals, 
Democrats, and es the Socialists, included 
measures for (1) the protection of national 
economic independence against the inroads of for- 
eign financiers, (2) ecclesiastical reforms to be 
carried out in a liberal and democratic ” spirit, 
(3) old-age pensions, (4)the inspection of labor 
conditions, (5) democratic reforms in the army 
which would make it possible for able men to 
rise from the ranks. On June 11 the Storthing 
unanimously passed a bill removing the restric- 
tion on female suffrage in parliamentary elec- 
tions; henceforth all women over 25 years of age 
are entitled to vote regardless of the amount of 
their income tax. On June 26 a bill was passed 
by 92 to 23 votes abolishing the royal veto. A 
bili to abolish the badges of orders received 75 
affirmative and 47 negative votes, thus failing to 
secure the necessary two-thirds majority. On 
July 31 the Frithjofstatue presented to Norway, 
by peror William IL, was unveiled; the oc- 
casion gave opportunity for a cordial interchange 
of compliments by the monarchs of Norway and 
Germany. 

NORWOOD, Tuomas Manson. An Ameri- 
can jurist and former United States senator 
from Georgia, died June 21, 1913. He was born 
in Talbot County, Ga., in 1830, and graduated 
from Emery College in 1850. Two years later 
he was admitted to the bar and began practice 
in Savannah. At the outbreak of the Civil War 
he enlisted in the Confederate army and served 
throughout the war. At the close of it, he en- 
gaged again in the practice of law and also took 
& prominent part in State politics. In 1871 
he was elected United States senator from 
Georgia, serving until 1877; in 1880 he was can- 
didate of one of the two factions of the Demo- 
cratic party for governor of the State. He was 
a member of the State House of Representatives 
from 1885-89, and from 1896-1908 he was judge 
of the City Court of Savannah. In this office he 
came into contact with thousands of negroes, 
and he had strong opinions on the education of 
negroes, which he insisted was a mistake, hold- 
ing the negro incapable of intellectual develop- 
ment. He wrote Plutocracy, or American White 
Slavery (a novel, 1888) ; Patriottsm, Democracy 
or Empire—a Satire (1900). 

NOVA SCOTIA. A province of the Domin- 
ion of Canada. Area, 21,428 square miles; popu- 
lation (census of June 1, 1911), 492,338 (459,- 
574 in 1901). Halifax is the provincial capital, 
with 46,619 inhabitants in 1911. A lieutenant-gov- 
ernor administers the province—James Drum- 
mond McGregor in 1913 (appointed October 18, 
1910). Premier in 1913, George H. Murray. See 
section so entitled under CANADA, DOMINION OF. 

NURSES, ScHooL. See EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES, School Hygiene. 

NUTRITION. See ALCOHOL, and Foop AND 
NUTRITION. | 

NYASSALAND PROTECTORATE. A 
British central African possession lying between 
German and Portuguese East Africa and North- 
eastern Rhodesia and Lake Nyassa. Area, 39,- 
801 square miles; population (March 31, 1910), 
773 Europeans, 463 Asiatics (exclusive of Sikh 
troops), and 999,423 natives. Chief town, Blan- 
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tyre; administrative headquarters, Zomba. The 
principal products and exports are cotton (3392 
ales of 400 pounds in 1911-12), maize, wheat, 
tobacco, rice, rubber, and coffee. Imports and 
exports in 1911-12 (exclusive of in tran- 
sit), £247,548 and £198,577 (£199,710) and £168,- 
911 in 1910-11). Revenue (1911-12), £128,856 
(£97,356 local, £31,500 grant-in-aid) ; expendi- 
ture, £118,070. The protectorate is traversed 
(808 miles) by the African Trans-continental 
Telegraph Company’s line. One hundred and 
thirteen miles of railway are in operation. The 
extension of the Blantyre-Port Herald line to 
Kaia on the Zambese, was contracted for. In ad- 
dition to this extension of the original line, 113 
miles in length, there was to be an ultimate ex- 
tension to Beirax. Governor in 1913, Sir W. H. 
Manning (February, 1911). 

OAT The world’s production of oats in 
1913 amounted to about 4,290,000,000 bushels as 
compared with 4,585,000,000 bushels in 1912. 
This reduction was the result mainly of smaller 
yields in Russia and the United States. The Rus- 
sian yield was estimated at 1,025,000,000 bushels, 
or over 25,000,000 bushels less than the year be- 
fore, while the crop in the United States was 
shorter by about 300,000,000 bushels. Germany 
produced 647,980,000 bushels, the largest crop 
for 10 years, and the average rate of yield was 
56 bushels per acre. Other Theavy-vlaiding coun- 
tries were Canada with 395,000,000 bushels, 
France with 358,000,000, the United Kingdom 
with 193,000,000, Austria with 158,000,000, Hun- 
gary with 98,000,000, and Italy with 41,600,000 

ushels. In all of these countries except Austria 
better crops were secured than in 1912. In Italy 
the production was more than 50 per cent. and 
in Hungary more than 25 per cent. greater than 
in the previous year. The highest avera 
yields per acre were reported by the Netherlan 
and Belgium, being 69 and 63 bushels respec- 
tively, while the lowest, 7.2 bushels, was reported 
by Spain. The Russian acre yield was also low, 
being only 8.1 bushels, The world’s acreage 
was slightly above that of last year. The su 
ply of oats is sufficient to satisfy the deman 
of international markets. 

The United States in 1913 produced the third 
largest crop of oats in its history on the largest 
acreage ever devoted to the cereal. The produc- 
tion amounted to 1,121,768,000 bushels on 38,- 
399,000 acres, as compared with 1, 418, 337, 000 
bushels on 37,917,000 acres the year before. The 
average yield for the two years was 29.2 and 37.4 
bushels per acre respectively. Based on the farm 
price of 39.2 cents per bushel on December 1, the 
valuation of the total crop reached $439,596,000, 
as against 31.9 cents per bushel and $452,469,000 
for the crop of the previous year on the corre- 
tonne date. The crop in the different States 
ranged from 52,000 bushels in Rhode Island to 
168,360,000 bushels in Iowa, and these two States 
also had the lowest and highest acreage respec- 
tively. Following Iowa, Minnesota produced 112,- 
644,000, Illinois 104,125,000, Wisconsin 83,038,- 
000, Nebraska 59,625,000, North Dakota, 57,825,- 
000, and Ohio 54.360.000 bushels. All of these 
States except Nebraska reported smaller yields 
than & year ago. The lower yields in the prin- 
cipal oat-growing States were due to a severe 
drouth which. injured all spring-sown grain 
crops. The average yield per acre in some of 
the drouth-stricken sections dropped to one-half 
of normal. In rate of yield as usual the ex- 
treme Northwest again led all sections. Wash- 
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ington reported an average yield of 48 bushels, 
Idaho and Utah of 46, and Montana of 44 
bushels per acre. The New England States as in 
the previous year also ranke high in acreage 
yield, Maine leading with 40 bushels. The areas 
of winter oats in the Southern States were larger 
as a rule than in the previous year and in most 
States the average yield per acre was also better. 

OBER, FREDERICK ALBION. An American 
author and ornithologist, died June 1, 1913. He 
was born in Beverly, Mass., in 1849, and was edu- 
cated in the public schools and by private study. 
In 1872-74 he hunted birds in Florida and ex- 

lored the Lake Okeechobee region. In 1876-81 


made ornithological investigations in the Les- 


ser Antilles, discovering twenty-two new species 
of birds and adding many types to the collec- 
tion of the Smithsonian Institution. He traveled 
much in Mexico, Spain, North Africa, South 
America, and in the West Indies, of which 
islands he was a commissioner for the Chicago 
Exposition in 1891-92. In addition to his orni- 
thological writings he was best known as a 
writer of boys’ stories. He wrote also Porto 
Rico and Its Resources (1892) ; A Brief History 
of Spain (1897); Storied West Indies (1900) ; 
Our West Indian Neighbors (1904) ; History of 
Mexico, Central America and Cuba (1904); 4 
Guide to the West Indies (1907); and The 
Heroes of American History (12 vols., 1907). 
OBERLIN COLLEGE. An institution for 
higher education founded at Oberlin, Ohio, in 
1833. The total enrollment in all departments 
in the autumn of 1913 was 1809. The faculty 
numbered 160. There were no notable changes 
in the faculty during the year, and no especially 
noteworthy benefactions were received. The pro- 
ductive funds of the college amount to about 
$3,750,000. The library contains 120,000 bound 
volumes and 125,000 pamphlets. The president 
is Henry C. King, D.D. 
OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES. Brass 
founders’ or zinc ague, a frequent but unrecog- 
nized illness occurring among brass workers, was 
carefully investigated by E. R. Hayhurst, of Chi- 
Workmen exposed to the fumes of molten 
metals are likely to become poisoned. In the 
case of lead and mercury this had long been 
known, but the fumes of metal such as brass, 
bronze, German silver, also frequently poison, 
and the dust inhaled by those engaged in polish- 
ing or handling such metals has not infrequently 
the same effect. Brass founders’ ague was be- 
lieved to be due to zinc, brass being & com- 
pound of copper and zinc. The most important 
symptom is the chill, with some fever and sweat- 
ing; besides this, the throat is dry, there is a 
dry cough, constriction of the chest, a metallic 
taste in the mouth, loss of appetite, headache 
and sometimes severe backache and pains in the 
legs. Nausea and vomiting may or may not 
occur. After the chill, which lasts from one to 
three hours, the patient feela weary, but other- 
wise well The chills are more likely to occur 
in the latter part of the afternoon or in the 
cool of the evening. Hayhurst found that 70 to 
80 per cent. of workmen in these trades are sus- 
ceptible to poisoning, and that 75 per cent. of 
the remainder develop a certain degree of toler- 
ance to the poison, while the other 25 per cent. 
suffer more or less regularly. Investigations also 
showed that men employed in this work were fre- 
quently addicted to alcohol, owing to the belief 
that whisky is an antidote. It was also shown 
that these men did not live as long as the aver- 
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age mechanic and the mortality from tuber- 
culosis is very high among them. 

The fourth National Conference on Occupa- 
tional Diseases was held at Rome, in June, 1913. 
Italy had long had an institute at Milan de- 
voted exclusively to research on industrial affec- 
tions and their treatment, the first of the kind 
in the world. It published a semi-monthly jour- 
nal Jl Lavoro, now in its sixth volume, which 
discusses questions connected with the hygiene 
of wage-workers and prophylaxis of occupa- 
tional injuries. It was edited by L. Devoto, in- 
cumbent of the chair of occupational affections 
in the University of Milan. 

Leuenberger, after reviewing the death cer- 
tificates of the city of Basel over the period 
1901-10, found that tumors of the urinary tract 
were thirty-three times more numerous in anilin- 
dye workers than in workmen of other classes. 
Statistics of the Basel University clinic indi- 
cated that over one-half of all cases of tumors 
of the bladder in patients admitted to the hos- 
pital during the last fifty years have occurred 
in anilin-dye workers. Carcinomas have been 
most numerous. Leuenberger believed that chemi- 
cal irritation of the mucous membranes was 
greater in the urinary tract, because the toxic 
substances occur there in greater concentrations 
than in any other part of the body. In 1895 
Rahn described tumors of the urinary bladder in 
fuchsin workers and concluded that the libera- 
tion of such products as toluidin, nitrobenzene 
and anilin, when crude fuchsin is heated, was 
the cause of these tumors. The skin and res- 
piratory tract are considered the most im- 
pras avenues by which this poison enters the 

dy. Daily baths are recommended and the 
wearing of impervious clothing and gloves, to- 
gether with masks against dust and vapors, to 
be worn in the workrooms. (See also LABOR 
LEGISLATION, Accidents and Diseases.) 

OCEANOGRAPHY. See EXPLORATION, un- 
der section Oceanography. 

OHIO. PoPuLaTION. The population of the 
State in 1910 was 4,767,121. According to the 
estimates of the Bureau of the Census, make in 
1913, the population in that year was 4,965,169. 

AGRICULTURE, The area, production, and 
value of the principal crops in 1912-13 are shown 
in the following table. The figures are from 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
and those for 1913 are estimates only. 


Acreage Prod. Bu. Value 
Corn ...... 1913 3,900,000 146,250,000 $92,138,000 
1912 4,075,000 174,410,000 78,484,000 
Wheat ..... 1913 1,950,000 35. 100,0 31,590,000 
1912 1,220,000 9,760,000 9,565,000 
Oats ....... 1913 800,00 54,360,000 21,744,000 
1912 2,120,000 93,280,000 80,782,000 
Rye ........ 1913 97,000 1,600,000 ,104,000 
1912 57,000 884,000 663,000 
Potatoes..... 1913 160,000 10,240,000 8,704,000 
1912 186,000 20,832,000 11,041,000 
Hay ....... 1913 2,960,00 a3. 848,000 — 49,254,000 
1912 2,960,000 4,026,000 62,338,000 
Tobacco 1913 81.900 061,425,000 7,002,000 
1912 86,200 ,900,000 7,217,000 
o Tons. b Pounds. 


MINERAL PRopucTION. The total value of the 
mineral products of the State in 1912 was $111,- 
229,656, compared with $97,090,284 in 1911. Ohio 
is one of the chief States in the production of 
coal. There were mined in 1912 34,528,727 short 
tons, valued at $37.083,363. This production 
was the highest in the whole mining history of 
the States, and represented an increase over the 
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production of 1911 of 3,768,741 short tons or 
12.25 per cent. The largest output previously 
reported was in 1910, when on account of the 
labor troubles in Illinois and Indiana, Ohio coal 
was in great demand, and the production was 
34,209,068 tons. Following the suspension of 
mining on April 1, 1912, employes in the coal 
mines secured an advance of wages amounting to 
about five and a quarter to five and a half per 
cent. The chief factors in stimulating the pro- 
duction in 1912 were first, the large farm crop 
and the resultant prosperity in agricultural dis- 
tricts; second, a general increase in manufactur- 
ing, particularly in iron and steel; and third, 


the labor troubles in the Cabin Creek and Paint 


Creek districts in West Virginia, which reduced 
competition with, and stimulated the demand 
for Ohio coals in the lake trade. Fewer men 
were employed in the coal mines of Ohio in 1912 
than in 1911, but there was & marked increase 
in the number of days work. In 1912 there 
were employed 45,527 men who worked an aver- 
age of 201 days, against 46,035 for an average 
of 179 days in 1911. Ohio leads in the per- 
centage of coal mined by the use of machines. 
In 1912 over 87 per cent. of the coal produced 
was mined by machinery. The fatalities in the 
coal mines in Ohio in 1912 numbered 133, of 
which 125 were underground, 4 in shafts, and 4 
on the surface. Only 1 death was due to an ex- 
plosion of gas. 

According to the estimates of the United 
States Geological Survey, the production of 
coal in 1913 was slightly in excess of the 
output of 1912, and amounted to a little over 
34,500,000 short tons. In the late spring, min- 
ing operations in the State were affected by the 
great floods, which tied up transportation and 
prevented operations for about one month. 

Ohio ranked second in the production of pig 
iron. There were produced in 1912 0,802,493 
long tons, compared with 5,110,506 in 1911. A 
small amount of iron ore was mined in the 
Btate. 

The petroleum production in 1912 was 8,969,- 
007 barrels, compared with 8,817,112 barrels in 
1911. The chief production is in the Lima and 
Southeastern districts, and in the latter there 
were produced 5,113,051 barrels, in the former 
3,055,807 barrels in 1912. The latter figure in- 
cludes the production of Michigan. The total 
number of completed wells in the State in 1912 
was 1717. 

Ohio was the leading State of the Union in 
the value of clay products. The value of these 
products in 1912 was $34,811,508, over 20 per 
cent. of the total for the country. This was an 
increase of $2,147,612 for 1911. The brick and 
tile production in 1912 was valued at $19,302,- 
773, and the pottery production at $15,508,735. 
The principal clay product is white ware. 

TRANSPORTATION. The total mileage in the 
State on June 30, 1912, was 9,233.19. The total 
stock of the railroad line amounted to $987,206,- 
947. The railroads having the longest mileage in 
the State are the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern, 390; Detroit, Toledo, and Irington, 
330; Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. 
Louis, 336; Cleveland, Akron, and Cincinnati, 
325; Toledo and Ohio, 394; Wheeling and Lake 
Erie, 474; Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago, and 
St. Louis, 335: and the Toledo, Columbus, and 
Ohio River, 337. 

EpucaTIon. The school population of the 
State on August 31, 1913, was 1,245,900. The 
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total enrollment was 870,612, and the average 
daily attendance was 683,999. The teachers num- 
bered 29,191, of whom 20,939 were women and 
8252 were men. The average salary for men 
teachers was about $69 a month, and for women 
teachers $55. The total expenditures for edu- 
cational purposes in 1913 were $32,455,752. The 
educational policy of the State is undergoing 
great changes. A survey of the schools was 
taken during 10 months of 1913, and as a re- 
sult of this survey many important legislative 
measures will be introduced in the legislature 
of 1914. 

FINANCE. The report of the State treasurer 
for the fiscal year ending November 15, 1913, 
showed a balance in the treasury at the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year of $4,781,327. The total 
receipts for the same period were $21,491.137. 
The disbursements for the same period amounted 
to $14,882,868, leaving a balance at the close of 
the fiscal year of $6,211,092. The chief sources of 
revenue are county tax settlements, liquor 
traffic tax, insurance taxes, annual fees of domes- 
tic and foreign corporations, excise tax, and 
public utilities tax. The chief expenditures are 
for the administration of public institutions, 
State highway departments, the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and the judiciary. The State has no 
bonded debt. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. There was no elec- 
tion for governor or other State officials, as the 
term of Governor Cox does not expire until Jan- 
uary 11, 1915. The next State election will be 
held on November 3, 1914. Governor Cox was 
inaugurated on January 14, 1913. On the same 
day the governor sent a message to the legisla- 
ture. It contained a recommendation for the 
passage of the amendment providing for the 
direct election of senators. This amendment 
was adopted by the legislature. Municipal elec- 
tions through the State were of unusual in- 
terest owing to the fact that the State constitu- 
tional changes made in the summer of 1912 al- 
lowed the cities of the State to adopt each its 
own form of government. For the first time, 
therefore, municipal elections varied as to form. 
They occurred on November 3. At this election 
the city of Dayton, having previously adopted 
a new charter, elected its first commission under 
its chosen city-manager plan. The city of 
Springfield likewise adopted the commission 
form of government and chose its first gov- 
erning board. In several cities during the year 
proposed charters establishing the commission 
form of government, or some slight variation 
of it, were rejected at the polls. In general at 
the November election the Republicans made 
gains. In Cincinnati, Henry T. Hunt, the re- 
form Democratic mayor, was defeated by Fred- 
erick S. Spiegel, Republican. Karl Keller, Re- 
publican, was elected mayor of Toledo to suc- 
ceed Brand Whitlock, Independent, who was 
not a candidate for renomination. The election 
in Cleveland was of importance, owing to the 
fact that partisanship had been wholly elim- 
inated by the new charter, approved on July 1, 
and candidates for mayor and council ran as 
nonpartisan candidates. Mayor Newton D. Baker, 
elected two heap id) ibd owe as a Democrat, was 
reélected by a reduced majority. At these elec- 
tions four proposed amendments to the State 
constitution were submitted, but only one of 
them was approved. Amendments to establish 
the short ballot in State and county offices and 
to exempt local bonds from taxation were re- 
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jected; one making women eligible to appoint- 
ment for certain State offices was indorsed. The 
new license law went into effect on November 22. 
Under the amendment to the constitution pro- 
viding for home rule for cities, a new charter 
was proposes for the city of Cleveland in June. 
Under this charter nomination for city office was 
to be by petition only, and a nonpartisan ballot 
in municipal elections was provided for. The 
short ballot is included, as is also the recall for 
mayor and councilmen. No party designation is 
permitted by the ballot. According to the char- 
ter the mayor is to have a cabinet composed of 
the directors of the departments of law, finance, 
service, safety, and welfare. The department of 
service is to have charge of such public func- 
tions as thoroughfares, street-cleaning, garbage, 
sewerage, water supply, filtration, and a mu- 
nicipal lighting plant. The department of wel- 
fare is to. comprise the divisions of health, 
charities and corrections, and public recreation. 
The last named division comprises the recrea- 
tional uses of parks, playgrounds, bathing 
beaches, etc. The welfare department has large 
powers. It includes a vocational guidance 
bureau, which will have the coöperation of a 
general commission which has been making an 
exhaustive study of the subject. 

LEGISLATION. The legislature met in 1913 and 
passed an unusual number of important meas- 
ures. Among these were the following: An act 
compelling lobbyists to file a statement with the 
secretary of State and obtain a certificate. They 
must also file statements of disbursements. A 
measure was passed that in civil actions a jury 
may render a verdict upon the concurrence of 
three-fourths or more of its number. A legis- 
lative reference bureau was established. Meas- 
ures were passed providing for indeterminate 
sentences to the penitentiary for all felonies ex- 
cept treason and murder in the first degree. A 
stringent white slave law was enacted. A com- 
mission was appointed to investigate rural 
credits, to coóperate with the Southern Com- 
mercial Congress, and to visit Europe with that 
congress. A law was passed that wages must 
be paid at least each calendar month by all 
employers who employ five or more regular em- 
ployes in the State. An enactment was passed 

roviding for a ten-hour day for females in cer- 

in employments and other provisions regulat- 
ing conditions for their employment. Various 
State boards having to do with labor and in- 
dustrial matters were abolished, and in their 
place was created an industrial commission com- 
posed of three members with very broad powers. 
An eight-hour law for workmen on public works 
was enacted. An agricultural commission was 
established and measures were passed, putting 
into effect the Torrens’ land title system. The 
legislature enacted a corrupt practices act. 
Measures were passed providing for a system of 
primary election for members of Congress, State, 
county, and municipal officers, delegates to na- 
tional and State conventions, and members of 
controlling committees of political parties. A 
long act provides for several plans for municipal 
government called the commission plan, the city 
manager plan, and the federal plan. Each plan 
provides that all laws pertaining to the initia- 
tive, referendum, and recall in municipalities 
shall apply to each such plan. Ten per cent. 
of the voters of anv municipality may by peti- 
tion have the question of organizing under any 
one of the plans submitted to vote. A measure 
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was passed regulating the circulation of initia- 
tive and referendum petitions. Persons circulat- 
ing these must file sworn statements of disburse- 
ments, and it is made a crime for any person 
to accept anything of value for signing a peti- 
tion. Measure was passed for providing the use 
of school grounds and houses and other State 
buildings as social centres for the entertainment 
and education of the people. A State board for 
the censorship of motion-picture films was 
created. A public utilities commission of three 
members was established. This succeeds to the 
powers of the former railroad commission. See 
also LIQUOR REGULATION. 

STATE GOVERNMENT. Governor, James M. 
Cox; Lieutenant-Governor, W. A. Greenlund; 
Secretary of State, Charles H. Graves; Treas- 
urer, J. P. Brennan; Auditor, A. V. Donahey; 
Attorney-General, Timothy S. Hogan; Adjutant- 
General, G. N. Wood; mmissioner of Insur- 
ance, Edmund H. Moore; Superintendent of 
Education, Frank W. Miller—all Democrats. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Hugh L. Nichols, Democrat; Associate Justices, 
James G. Johnson, Democrat; John A. Shauck, 
Republican; Maurice H. Donohue, Democrat; J. 
F. Wilkin, Democrat; O. Newman, Democrat; 
R. M. Wanamaker, Progressive; Clerk, Frank 
McKean, Democrat. 

STATE LEGISLATURE, 1913. Republicans: Sen- 
ate, 7; House, 33; joint ballot, 40. Democrats: 
Senate, 26; House, 87; joint ballot, 113. Pro- 

essives: Senate, 0; House, 3; joint ballot, 3. 

mocratic majority: Senate, 19; House, 51; 
joint ballot, 70. 

The names of senators and representatives to 
Congress will be found in the article UNITED 
STATES, section Congress. 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY. An insti- 
tution of higher learning, founded in 1870 st 
Columbus. The total enrollment in all depart- 
ments in December, 1913, was 3715. The faculty 
numbered about 200. There were no notable 
changes in the faculty during the year, and no 
noteworthy benefactions were received. The 

roductive funds amount to about $1,000,000. 

here are about 130,000 volumes in the library. 
The president is W. I. Thompson, E.D., LL.D. 

OHIO UNIVERSITY. An institution for 
higher education at Athens, Ohio, founded in 
1804. The enrollment in all departments in 
the collegiate year 1912-13 was 2037. The fac- 
ulty numbered 85. A head of the College of 
Music was appointed in 1913. No noteworthy 
benefactions were received during the year. The 
productive funds amount to about $120,000, and 
the income from all sources to about $324,000. 
The library contains about 45,000 volumes. The 
president is Alston Ellis, Ph.D., LL.D. 

OHIO VALLEY FLOOD. One of the most 
serious floods and catastrophes that ever befell 
the United States occurred during the last week 
of March and early pa of April, 1913, along 
the Ohio Valley, resulting in damages estimated 
by the United States Geological Survey at $180,- 
873,097, including damage to railroads and trac- 
tion lines, but exclusive of municipal and county 
improvements, such as water works, sewers, 
roads, bridges, etc., which were estimated at $10,- 
662,183, while the direct loss of life was esti- 
mated at 415, though, of course, the indirect 
mortality due to exposure and incident disease 
must have reached larger figures. 

The flood was due to excessive rainfall over 
a comparatively large area whereby the rivers of 
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northern Indiana and Ohio, notably the Miami, 
the Scioto, and the Muskingum were swollen to 
such dimenisons that the ordinary channels were 
unable to take care of the flow of water which 
carried with it sudden and far-reaching disaster 
and ruin. There was no failure of storage dams, 
or the general failure of dams of any kind. It 
Was simply & case of the rivers being unable to 
carry the large amount of precipitation and as 
& result their banks were overfiowed and the 
effect was manifested, not only on the tributary 
systems, but on the Ohio itself so far down as 
airo, Ill, where it joins the Mississippi. In 
addition, the tributaries of the Ohio from the 
east and south were discharging also large vol- 
umes of water which were in excess of the aver- 
age flood amounts, but not up to their previously 
recorded maximum. The damage done extended 
from such sites as Dayton, Ohio, and Hamilton, 
Ohio, where estimates of $100,000,000 and $15,- 
000,000 respectively, were made on the losses sus- 
tained by these cities which were submerged, 
to the rural districts where farm buildings were 
destroyed together with animals, and agricul- 
tural land washed away leaving, instead of fer- 
tile soil, barren gravel. The effect of the flood 
was further increased by the fact that the ground 
of the watershed was not frozen, but being prac- 
tically saturated by previous rains, was unable 
to store any considerable amount of the moisture 
80 that it was discharged rapidly into ihe 
various streams which, at the time, were all of 
them well filled. Furthermore, for an emergency 
of this kind, the natural waterways themselves 
had been in nowise prepared, for various en- 
croachments had taken place and the banks and 
the channels were contracted or obstructed often 
by bridge piers, abutments, and embankments, in 
fact, all conditions were very favorable for such 
& flood as resulted from the unusual rainfall. 
On March 22 a storm had passed down the St. 
Lawrence Valley and was accompanied by rain 
of moderate intensity, which served to moisten 
the soil of the Ohio basin. On the five days 
from March 23 to March 27 two storms oc- 
curred with continuous rain, which produced a 
total precipitation for the five days of 11.10 
inches at Bellefontaine, Ohio, and ran from 6 to 
10.7 inches in other parts of the State. The 
first of these storms struck Ohio from the west 
and extended generally throughout the country 
in its easterly course. On the night of the 
23rd of March there were small tornadie storms 
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in Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, and Nebraska, where 
a tornado at Omaha resulted not only in damage, 
but in the loss of numerous lives. The Miami 
River was the first large stream to reach alarm- 
ing proportions, and at Dayton, Ohio, a crest 
stage of 29 feet, or about 8 feet higher than the 
previous record flood stage, 21.3 feet in 1866, 
was reached at 1 A.M., on March 26, and fur- 
ther down the river at 3 A.M, & maximum 
flood stage of 34.0 feet was attained. This con- 
dition was reflected on the Scioto River, though 
the crest of 37.8 feet, 9.5 feet higher than the 
previous maximum of March 24, 1898, was 
reached at 11 a.m., March 26. The same gen- 
eral condition was observed on the Muskingum 
River. All through Ohio new high water rec- 
ords were established and these conditions soon 
began to be reflected in the Ohio River itself. 
Record stages occurred at Marietta, Parkers- 
burg, Huntington, Catlettsburg, Portsmouth, 
Maysville, Mount Vernon, Padueah and Cairo. 
Below Cairo the Mississippi River overflowed its 
banks in many places and at points broke 
through the levees, but the high water 
stage of 1912 was not reached. 

Nor were the floods of March-April restricted 
to the States on the Ohio. Throughout eastern 
Indiana, Ohio, northern West Virginia, and 
northern New York there was a heavy rainfall 
and all of the streams were swollen. In New 
York State the Genesee, Mohawk, and upper Hud- 
son rivers were unable to carry the water in 
their normal channels and their banks were 
flooded overflowing the city streets. The result 
was that gas and electric supply was out of 
service, street car lines were interrupted, and 
the water pipes and sewers were also impaired. 
Railway and structural work naturally suf- 
fered and the effect was seen along the New York 
State Barge Canal. 

As soon as the extent of the disaster was 
realized and the distress and other consequences 
likely to follow, the governor of Ohio ordered 
out the militia and declared martial law on the 
stricken districts. President Wilson sent all the 
available men of the public health service and 
of the medical department of the army to the 
stricken territory with such government supplies 
as were available. General nard Wood, the 
chief of staff of the army, was sent in person, 
and his ability as a physician, as well as a 
military officer, was of special value in restor- 
ing order and preventing the outbreak of dis- 


ESTIMATE OF DAMAGES IN OHIO VALLEY BY FLOOD OF MARCH-APRIL, 1913. 


(Total population, e drainage area, 208,000 square miles) 


owns Municipal and 
State which re- Lives Buildings Bridges Total county ime 
ported * lust flooded destroyed provements f 
unos V Sawa ees 11 2 880 ware $ 1.003, 750 $ 1,250 
, vor 6 CE e hehe 41 89 15,450 180 15,480,148 8,113,900 
Kentucky .....sssssosoosesesosocosoeo 24 1 6,721 6 1,881,500 130,000 
r 1 0 200 8 150,000 10,0: 
G y ³ð³ v ĩðͤ 8 94 367 33,833 220 143, 197.4921 7,296,088 
Pennsylvania .....ccccccssccccccsvens 1 2 690 4 2,935,000 22,000 
Tennessee od en tn 1 0 100 1 50,000 .....- 
West Virus 21 4 2,669 "T 8,477,500 82,950 
Il!!! 206 415 60,043 419 168. 175, 385 10,662,183 
Total damage to rallroads........ccccccccccccccccccccccccececesess $ 12,221,671 
Total damage to traction lines ^ 476,0 
Total (including railroads and traction line ) $180,873,097 


* Includes smaller towns reported by offlcials to whom requests for estimates were sent. 
+ Waterworks, sewers, roads, county bridges, street railways, etc. 


¢ Includes $150,000 for State canals in Ohio. 
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ease. The relief of suffering was under the direc- 
tion of the National Red Cross Association, which 
had just begun work at Omaha in relieving the 
distress occasioned by the tornado. The relief 
work in the Ohio Valley was well organized and 
was conducted with an efficiency in striking con- 
trast to that manifested in previous catas- 
trophes. There were competent direction and ef- 
ficient distribution of the food and supplies that 
were hurried to the stricken district as fast as 
the railway facilities were restored and com- 
munication established. The Red Cross Society 
expended $2,343,601 in connection with its re- 
lief work and in addition there were local re- 
lief funds amounting to about $600,000, these 
items not being included in the estimates of 
damage made by the United States Geological 
Survey. 

Naturally a vast amount of damage was done 
to telegraph lines and railways, the telegraph 
wires being put out of commission early in the 
disaster, while the flood carried away bridges 
and tracks to an extraordinary degree that was 
reflected in diminished net earnings for the rail- 
ways involved. On the Pennsylvania lines alone 
24 bridges were lost and 50 damaged, while the 
repairs and replacements of such structures were 
estimated at $1,027,116. The temporary trestles 
built by this system to replace damaged bridges 
aggregated in length 3.92 miles, while the length 
of road requiring repairs was equivalent to 189.6 
miles of single track. The aggregate damage to 
the Pennsylvania system alone was estimated at 
$3,600,000. Other systems were correspondingly 
affected and the restoration of normal conditions 
occupied the railway engineers the greater part 
of the spring, but traffic was eventually restored. 

There have been other floods in the Ohio Val- 
ley, notably in March-April, 1907, and in Feb- 
ruary, 1884, both of which were due also to the 
heavy rainfall, but the flood of 1913 was espe- 
cially noteworthy on account of the exceptional 
magnitude and intensity of the storms, which 
were its direct cause and the fact that the 
greatest damage was done along the tributaries 
of the Ohio River, which in previous years had 
not been particularly effective in the production 
of floods on the Ohio River itself. Its origin was 
in the comparatively small area of the head- 
waters of the Muskingum, Scioto, Miami, and 
Wabash rivers, these four tributaries being re- 
sponsible for the great damage and loss of life 
and for the high stages reached on the Ohio 
at and below Marietta. The southern tributaries 
of the Ohio; while they contributed a fair pro- 
portion of the water in the main stream, had but 
little disastrous effect. 

As a result of the floods on the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi rivers and the great damage done, much 
attention was given to the discussion of various 
means for their control, or prevention, and an 
engineering commission was appointed by _the 
United States government, while the various 
cities in the flood district which had been dam- 
aged for the most part employed expert advice 
to guard against similar damage in the future. 
In general, the main points of discussion were 
whether control reservoirs should be prcvided, 
and they were advocated by a number of 
authorities both for the headwaters of the Mis- 
sissippi and for various tributary streams. So far 
as the Mississippi was concerned, it was the con- 
census of the best engineering opinion that the 
improvement in construction of levees was the 
most advantageous means of protecting the land 
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along the banks and that the levees, rather than 
increasing the danger, had done much to di- 
minish it, and their inadequacy, rather than the 
system itself, was at fault. Likewise on the 
Ohio River it was recommended, especially at 
Cincinnati, that levees be built, and it was also 
recommended that the various cities which were 
threatened should face the situation fairly and 
provide for bridges of adequate span and protec- 
tion to the banks, avoiding encroachment by 
building other structures which would be affected 
by the flood at time of high water. In con- 
nection with the bridges it was found in thé 
damaged district that there had been a wide- 
spread tendency to diminish the length of spans 
by running abutments out into the channel so 
that in time of flood an abnormal strain was 
put upon piers and abutments, 

It is estimated that the average annual loss 
by flood in the United States is in excess of 
$50,000,000, and this fact alone has aroused in- 
terest in the national, State, and local inves- 
tigations that were in progress during the year 
for the amelioration of conditions. The national 
government, both through its corps of engineers 
of the United States army and the division of 
hydrography of the United States Geological 
Survey, had under way important investigations, 
Studies were made of the flood of 1913 in com- 
parison with other floods and the Geological Sur- 
vey published Water Supply Paper 334, “The 
Ohio Valley Flood of March-April, 1913.” The 
commission of army engineers also published 
an illuminating report on this subject. 

So important was the recognition of the 
need for national regulation of rivers and wa- 
terways that many schemes were proposed, one 
of which was embodied in a bill introduced in 
Congress by Senator Newlands, of Nevada, 
which appropriated $60,000,000 per annum for 
river regulation, though no particular means 
were prescribed for üderiakine the work. This 
bill failed of passage, as it was the general be- 
lief that the problems should be completely 
investigated in view of the meteorological, hy- 
drological, hydrographical, and other conditions 
before a definite campaign, involving large ex- 
penditures, was undertaken. 

OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. An 
institution for higher education, founded under 
the auspices of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
at Delaware, in 1842. The number of students 
enrolled in the college departments in 1913 was 
813. In the department of music, were 116; 
in the academy, 40; in the art department, 
12; in the post-graduate students, 6; special 
Students, 81. The faculty numbered 66. "There 
were no noteworthy changes in the faculty dur- 
ing the year and no large benefactions were 
received. The productive funds amount to 
about $1,000,000, and the annual income to 
about $150,000. The library contains about 
65,000 volumes. The president is Herbert 


Welch, D.D. 

OIL, CRUDE. See PETROLEUM. 

OIL ENGINES. See INTERNAL COMBUS- 
TION ENGINES. 

OIL FUEL. See BATTLESHIPS. 

OKLAHOMA.  PoPuLATION. The popula- 
tion of the State in 1910 was 1,057,155. Ac- 
cording to the estimates of the Bureau of the 
Census, made in 1913, the population of that 
year was 1,938,761. 

AGRICULTURE, The area, production, and value 
of the principal crops in 1912-13 are shown in 
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the following table. The figures are from the 
United States Department of Agriculture, and 
those for 1913 are estimates only. 


Acreage Prod. Bu. Value 

Corn .. .1918 4,750,000 — 52,250,000 $37,620,000 
1912 6,448,000 101,878,000 41.770, 000 

Wheat ..... 1918 1,750,000 17,500,000 14,350,000 
1912 1,570,000 20,096,000 16,072,000 

Oats ....... 1913 1,030,000 18,540,000 8,348,000 
. 1912 936,000 23, 494, 000 7,988,000 

Rye .........1913 5,000 48,0 41,000 
1912 4,000 48, 42,000 
Potatoes.....1918 $2,000 1,920,000 2,016,000 
1912 29,0 1,740,000 1,618,000 

Hay ........ 1913 450,000 a 382,000 8,973,000 
1912 385,000 481,000 8,559,000 

Cotton ..... 1913 8,019,000 b 820,000 — 44,740,000 
1912 2,665,000 1,021,000 55, 241, 000 


o Tons. b Bales. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION. The total value of the 
mineral products of the State in 1912 was $53,- 
614,130, compared with $43,036,253 in 1911. 

The oil fields of Oklahoma are included in 
the Kansas-Oklahoma fields. In the volume of 
oil produced, the State ranks second, being sur- 
passed only by California. The production in 
1912 was 51,427,071 barrels, a decrease from 
the production of 1911, which was 56,069,637 
barrels. Several oil pools of considerable ex- 
tent were discovered in 1912. A pool was de- 
veloped in Creek County which yielded 150 bar 
rels a day. This was in the sand found at 
2180 feet. Indications point to other discov- 
eries in similar locations. The total number 
of wells completed in the State in 1912 was 
5993. Of these 4712 were in oil. 

The total coal production of the State in 1912 
was 3,675,418 short tons, valued at $7,867,331. 
In 1911 the production was 3,074,242 short tons. 
The year 1912 was the first in the ten years 
to encourage the coal mine operators of Okla- 
homa. For this period the industry in the State 
had been practically at a standstill. The rea- 
son for the increased activity in 1912 appeared 
to be the diminution in the supply of natural 

s and fuel oil, in the markets tributary to 

klahoma coal. The number of men employed 
in the coal mines of the State in 1912 was 8785, 
compared with 8790 in 1911. There were 99 
fatal accidents in the coal mines of the State 
in 1912. This large number was due to the 
loss of 73 lives in an explosion of gas at the 


San Bois mines and at the McCutcheon mines 


March 23, 1912. 


CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The latest re- 
port of the commissioner of charities and cor- 
rections of Oklahoma is for the year ending 
October 1, 1912. The State institutions in- 
clude the Oklahoma State Home at Pryor; the 
Oklahoma School for the Blind at Fort Gibson; 
the Industrial Institute for the Deaf, Blind, 
and Orphans (colored); the Confederate Sol- 
diers’ Home at Ardmore; State School for the 
Deaf at Sulphur; the Oklahoma State Training 
School at Paul’s Valley; the Sanitorium Com- 
pany Hospital at Norman; the State Peniten- 
tiary at McAlester; and the State Reformatory 
at Granite. 

TRANSPORTATION. The total number of miles 
of single track steam railway in the State on 
January 1, 1913, was 6323. Of this, the St. 
Louis and San Francisco Railroad had the larg- 
est mileage, 1497. The Chicago, Rock Island, 
and Pacific had 13,026; the Atchison, Topeka, 
and Santa Fé 850; and the Missouri, Kansas, 
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and Texas 691. During 1913 the Clinton and 
Oklahoma Western Railroad constructed 30 
miles of track; the Missouri, Oklahoma, and 
Gulf Railroad, 102 miles; and the Wichita 
Falls and Northwestern Railroad 151. 

EpucaTION. The total school population in 
the State in 1912 was 541,828. The total en- 
rollment in public schools was 438,901. The 
average daily attendance was 271,694. There 
were 3390 male teachers and 8350 female 
teachers. The average salary for male teachers 
in schools of the first grade was $80.97, and 
for females $60.79. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. There was no elec- 
tion for State officers, as the term of Governor 
Cruce does not expire until 1915. The next State 
election will be held on November 3, 1914. On 
January 21, the legislature reélected Robert L. 
Owen United States senator. Two important de- 
cisions made by the Supreme Court during the 
year affected Oklahoma. On May 26 the deci- 
8ions were passed down, declaring that the em- 
ployers’ liability law as applied to interstate 
commerce, was superseded by the federal law. 
The other decision prohibited the introduction 
of quor in counties occupied by Indians. See 
also LiQUoB REGULATION., 

The location of the permanent seat of State 
5 was finally determined in favor of 

klahoma City in a suit in the Supreme Court 
which denied the validity of the referendum 
petitions on the Capitol appropriation measure. 

STATE GOVERNMENT. Governor, Lee Cruce; 
Lieutenant-Governor, J. J. McAlester; Seere- 
tary of State, Ben. F. Harrison; Treasurer, 
Robert Dunlop; Auditor, J. C. McClelland; At- 
torney-General, Charles West; Commissioner of 
Insurance, A. L. Welch; Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, R. H. Wilson; President Board of Agri- 
culture, G. T. Bryan; Adjutant-General, F. M. 
Canton—all Democrats. 

JUDICIABY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 

John B. Turner; Associate Justices, Mathew 
J. Kane, Robert L. Williams, Jesse J. Dunn, 
and Samuel W. Hayes; Clerk of the Court, W. 
H. L. Campbell—all Democrats. 
. STATE LEGISLATURE, 1913. Republicans: Sen- 
ate, 8; House, 19; joint ballot, 27. Democrats: 
Senate, 36; House, 80; joint ballot, 116. Demo- 
cratic majority: Senate, 28; House, 89; joint 
ballot, 117. 

The names of senators and representatives 
to Congress will be found in the article UNITED 
STATES, section Congress. 

OLD-AGE PENSIONS. The chief develop- 
ment in 1913 in the world-wide old-age pen- 
sion movement was the enactment of a univer- 
sal compulsory law in Sweden. This is the 
first and only universal scheme ever enacted. 
Public systems are now found in Austria, Aus- 
tralia, lgium, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Ireland, New South 
Wales, New Zealand, Sweden, and Victoria. In 
the United States agitation for old-age pen- 
sions continued, but no public action of impor- 
tance was taken. The American Association 
for Labor Legislation (q.v.) at a conference 
on social insurance discussed the pros and 
cons of private versus State, contributory versus 
non-contributory, voluntary versus compulsory 
pensions for Americans. At present the prin- 
cipal provision for retirement pensions is made 
by the great corporations, and civil pensions 
also have become more common in recent years. 
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HIGH STREET, HAMILTON, OHIO, AT DAYBREAK, MARCH 26, 1913 


DURING FLOOD OF MARCH-APRIL, 1913, AFTER 


THE WATER HAD FALLEN 


SECOND STREET, MARIETTA, OHIO, 


THE OHIO VALLEY FLOOD 


Photographs from United States Geological Survey, Water-Supply Paper 334 
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Practically all railroads and the leading com- 
binations make provision for retirement at ages 
ranging from 60 to 70. This is done on grounds 
of efficiency from the productive standpoint. 
See WorKMEN’s COMPENSATION and WiDows. 
PENSIONS, i 

SwEDEN. After more than twenty years agi- 
tation an old-age pension law was enacted in 
Sweden on July 24, 1913. This had been pre- 
ceded by the appointment of an old age com- 
mission in 1905 which reported in 1907. There- 
after numerous attempts at legislation were 
defeated by the conservative element in Parlia- 
ment. The Swedish law is unlike that of any 
other nation in that it is universal, applying to 
every man, woman, and child over sixteen years 
of age. Moreover, it is obligatory. People are 
divided into four classes according to their an- 
nual income: Class l, those receiving under 
600 kroner; Class 2, those with incomes of 
500 to 799 kroner; Class 3, those receiving from 
800 to 1099 kroner; and Class 4, those receiving 
1100 kroner or over. These classes respectively 
pay annual premiums of three kroner (8214 
cents), five kroner, eight kroner, and thirteen 
kroner. These premiums must be paid from the 
sixteenth to the sixty-sixth year, unless the 
person become incapacitated for labor. Unmar- 
ried women must pay their own premiums; 
fathers are expected to pay for their children 
between sixteen and eighteen years and hus- 
bands for wives. If a citizen is unable to pay, 
his premium must be paid by his commune. 
Employes of state railways, state telegraph, 
civil service already pensioned, and the clergy 
of the established church, together with their 
wives are exempted. Paupers also are ex- 
empted. 

It was at first provided that persons with 
incomes exceeding 6000 kroner ($1650) should 
receive no pension; but later the act was made 
thoroughly democratic, pensions being author- 
ized for every one over 66 years of age. The 
law provides higher pensions for men than for 
women. Every man will receive each year from 
his 67th year, or from the time of permanent 
incapacity, 30 per cent. of the premiums he 
has paid into the fund. Every woman will 
Teceive as an annual pension 24 per cent. of 
the sum she has contributed. On this basis the 

nsions of men will be 45, 75, 120, or 195 

oner according to class. Those of women 
will be 36, 60, 96, or 156 kroner. In order to 
increase these very meager pensions the act 
also provides for a supplementary paymenb 
whenever the total yearly income amounts to 
less than 300 kroner ($82.50). The state will 
pay three-fourths of this additional pension and 
the commune one-fourth, The administration 
of the law is simplified through the fact that 
both commune and state taxes have been as- 
sessed in proportion to income. There exists 
therefore adequate information regarding in- 
comes. The administration is controlled by a 
central board of management. A representa- 
tive of this board and a local committee for 
each commune will collect premiums and assign 
pensions. 

OLEOMARGARINE. See DAIRYING, 

OLIVE OIL. See HoRrICULTUBEE. 

OLLIVIER, Emr. A French statesman 
and historian, died August 20, 1913. He was 
born at Marseilles in 1825. His father was a 
republican of a somewhat advanced type, and 
the youth was thrown into the society of men 
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who were not only republicans, but believers 
in radicalracial reconstruction. He devoted 
himself early to the cause of individual liberty, 
and was ready to accept any form of government 
which could reconcile liberty with order. He 
conceived that such a government was about 
to exist in a liberali empire to be estab- 
lished by Napoleon III., but his dream was 
shattered when Napoleon seized the supreme 
wer in December, 1851. In 1857 he began 
is active political career. At this time the 
fear of anarchy which had contributed largely 
to the establishment of the Second Empire, had 
begun to fade, and those who opposed the gov- 
ernment saw a chance of capturing some cities 
in the legislative assembly. Ollivier was put 
forward as a contestant for one of these divi- 
sions and was elected. He was one of the 
famous five who represented the opposition 
feeling in Paris when the Second Empire was 
&t its zenith. During the years that followed, 
he was one of the most conspicuous CRAT piona 
of the cause of reasonable liberty, both in 
France and in other countries of Europe. When 
the empire began to decline, and Napoleon saw 
the feasibility of bringing about a form of 
constitutional government, he opened negotia- 
tions with Ollivier, the most brilliant of advo- 
cates of constitutional reform, and in January, 
1870, the latter was called upon to form what 
pon to be the last ministry of the Second 
mpire constructed with the full approval of the 
emperor. Ollivier was at the head of affairs 
on the outbreak of the war with Germany in 
1870, but he soon found his position impossible 
and resigned. He devoted the remainder of 
his life to writing on current questions, notably 
those affecting the church. His greatest work, 
L’Empire Liberal, began to appear in 1894. In 
the fourteenth volume of this work Ollivier made 
& detailed defense of his conduct in the days 
preceding the war, and appealed from the judg- 
ment of his countrymen to that of history. The 
last volume, published in 1913, dealt with the 
opening battles of the war in 1870, and the 
overthrow of the Ollivier ministry. Ollivier 
preserved a youthful figure to a great age. He 
was & powerful orator, with a voice distin- 
guished for its quality. His literary gifts were 
remarkable, and the sketches of various men 
of letters, theologians, and philosophers, which 
he drew in his history of the Second Empire 
sre likely to live. In addition to the works 
already mentioned, he wrote Démocratie et 
Liberté; 19th Janvier, 1869; L’Eglise et l'Etat 
au Concile de Vatican (1877) ; 1789-1889 (1889) ; 
Michel Ange (1890) ; Marie Magdaleine (1890). 
OLMSTED, Martin EpGAR, An American 
pos official, former member of Congress from 
ennsylvania, died July 19, 1913. He was born 
in Potter County, Pa.; received an academic 
education; was admitted to the bar in 1878; 
engaged in practice at Harrisburg; was elected 
to the Fifty-fifth Congress in 1897; reélected 
to successive Congresses up to and including 
the Fifty-seventh from the fourteenth Pennsyl- 
vania district; elected to the Fifty-eighth Con- 
gress from the eighteenth district; and was re- 
elected successively up to and including the 
Sixty-second Congress of 1913. He was a promi- 
nent member, and was for a time chairman of 
the committee on insular affairs. 
OMAN. An independent Mohammedan state 
in southeastern Arabia, under a sultan, sub- 
sidized by the Indian government, which retains 
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a political agent at his court with the right 
to restrain the cession of territory to any 
power other than Great Britain. The area is 
about 82,000 square miles, the population about 
500,000. The capital is Muscat, with 25,000 
inhabitants. The main article of consumption 
and export is dates; other products are pearls, 
limes, mother-of-pearl, fish, fruits, hides, and 
skins. Imports 1912-13, Rs. 6,953,363 (British 
India Rs. 3,211,578, Great Britain Rs. 1,399,818, 
Belgium Ra. 1,515,398); exports Rs. 4,522,163 
(dates Rs. 1,469,485, limes Rs. 100,950, cottons 
Rs. 56,199, hides and skins Rs. 48,830, mother- 
of-pearl Rs. 39,250, pearls Rs. 18,400. Vessels 
entered 133, of 168,516 tons. The inhabitants 
are Ibadites. The sultan, Seyyid Timor bin 
Feysal (born 1886) succeeded his father, Seyyid 
Feysal bin Turki, October 5, 1913. Major 8. 
G. Knox was British agent in 1913. 

History. A revolt against Sultan Seyyid Fey- 
sal bin Turki broke out at Nizwa, a town in 
the interior, on May 19. The rebellious factions 
—the Hinawia and Ghafiria parties—set up 
Salem bin Rashid as a rival to Seyyid Feysel 
and rapidly subdued Rustak, Zaki, Awabi, and 
other places. In July 400 sepoys were sent 
from India to the sultan to hold his position 
at Muscat. The revolt was at least partially 
due to the sultan’s coóperation with British au- 
thorities in stopping the illicit Muskat traffic 
in firearms. 

ONNES, Herme KAMERLINGH. A Dutch 
scientist, awarded in 1913 the Nobel Prize for 
the greatest discovery in physics. He was born 
in 1853. His most notable work has been in 
connection with low temperatures. In 1911 he 
went farthest in the direction of absolute zero, 
coming within two degrees of the point which 
marks the complete absence of heat. He 
achieved this result, by boiling helium in a 
vacuum. He is professor of physics at the 
University of Leiden, and has written many 
works dealing with physics. 

ONTARIO. A province of the Dominion of 
Canada. Area, 260,862 square miles; popula- 
tion (census of June 1, 1911), 2,523,274 (2, 
182,947 in 1901). Including that portion of 
the Northwest Territories annexed to Ontario 
in 1912, the area is 407,202 square miles, and 
the population 2,527,202. Toronto is the pro- 
vincial capital and after Montreal the largest 
city in Canada, with 376,538 inhabitants in 
1911. A lieutenant-governor administers the 
province—Colonel Sir John Morison Gibson in 
1913 (appointed September 22, 1908). Premier 
in 1913, Sir James P. Whitney. See section 
so entitled under CANADA, DOMINION OF. 

OPAL. See GEMS AND PRECIOUS STONEs. 

OPERA. See MUSIC. 

OPIUM HABIT. See Cocatne AND MoR- 
PHINE HABIT. 

OPIUM TRADE. See CHINA. 

ORAL HYGIENE. See EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

ORANGE FREE STATE, Tur. One of the 
four original provinces of the Union of South 
Africa (q.v.). Bloemfontein is the seat of the 
provincial government, with (May 7, 1911) 
26,925 inhabitants; Jagersfontein had 9019; 
Harrismith, 6799; Kroonstad, 5700; Ladybrand, 
3323; Bethlehem, 3172. Two railway lines, 74 
miles in length, were opened during the year. 
Administrator (1913), Dr. A. E. W. Ramsbot- 
tom. See SourH Arrica, UNION OF, for area, 
population, ete. 
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ORCHESTRAS. See Musto. 

ORE DEPOSITS. See Grorodr. 

OREGLIA DI SANTO STEFANO, LviIGL 
An Italian Roman Catholic cardinal, died De- 
cember 6, 1913. Born at Bebe Vaginena in 
1828, he entered the church at an early age, and 
in 1806 became titular archbishop of Dami- 
etta. In 1873 he was created cardinal by 
Pius IX. He was more than once mentioned 
as & possibility for Pope. His life was almost 
entirely passed in Rome, and was devoted to 
work of the Curia. Reactionary in spirit as 
well as in ideas, his bitter opposition to at- 
tempts to liberalize and modernize the doctrine 
and administration of the church resulted in 
& great deal of resentment on the part of the 
eps r generation of churchmen. Although he 
ad in late years ceased to take an active part 
in the affairs of the Holy See, he was entirely 
in sympathy with the campaign conducted by 
Pius X. against modernism. As the last of the 
cardinals appointed by Pius X., he long pos- 
sessed a peculiar prestige. 

OREGON. PoPuLATIOoN. The population of 
the State in 1910 was 672,765. According to 
the estimates of the Bureau of the Census, 
made in 1913, the population in that year was 
756,988. 

AGRICULTURE. The area, production, and value 
of the principal crops in 1912-13 are shown 
in the following table. The figures are from the 
United States Department of Agriculture, and 
those for 1913 are estimates eub. 


Acreage Prod. Bu. Value 
Corn s.s... . . . 1913 21.000 598,000 $ 419.000 
1912 20.000 630,000 472.000 
Wheat ....... ..1913 750,000 15,717,000 11,788,000 
1912 $842,000 21,018,000 15. 132.000 
Oat ....sssosos 1913 360.000 15,228,000 5,787,000 
1912 359.000 13,714,000 5.623.000 
Rye ............1918 20,000 50,000 262,000 
1912 22.000 352,000 246,000 
Potatoes ....... 1913 60,000 6,750,000 3.915.000 
1912 65,000 10,075,000 3, 123. 000 
Hay iesus 8 1913 $825,000 41. 732.000 15,588,000 
1912 790,000 1,738,000 14,425,000 
a Tons. 


MINERAL Pnopucrrow. The total value of the 
mineral products of the State in 1912 was $2,- 
553,549, compared with $3,192,679 in 1911. The 
gold production of the State in 1912 was $770,- 
041, compared with $633,407 in 1911. The 
largest yield of gold came, as usual from 
Baker County, the output of which was $484,- 
041. The total output of deep mine gold was 
$580,945 and that from placers was $189,090. 
The silver output in 1912 was 57,081 flne ounces, 
compared with 45,221 ounces in 1911. The 
State produces a small amount of copper. In 
1912 this amounted to 311,860 pounds, in 1911 
125,943 pounds. The largest production in re- 
cent years has been from the Waldo district in 
Grant County. The production of coal is small. 
In 1912, it amounted to 41,637 short tons, val. 
ued at $108,276. On account of the large in- 
crease in the use of oil for fuel on the Pacific 
eoast, the quantity of coal mined in the State 
decreased in recent years. 

TRANSPORTATION. The total miles of main 
line of railroad in the State in 1913 was 1354.80. 
The railroad having the longest mileage was 
the Southern Pacific. The Oregon and Cali- 
fornia Railroad, & branch of this company, had 
307 miles of track; the Oregon Trunk Railway 
had 166; the Corvallis and Eastern Railway 
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140; the Pacific Railway and Navigation Com- 

any 91; the Oregon Western Railway and 
Navigation Company 95. During 1913 there 
were about 70 miles of railway construction. 
The mileage of electrical railways in the State 
in 1913 was 388.85. 

EpucaTion. The total school population in 
June, 1913, was 196,675. The total enrollment 
was 133,622, and the average daily attendance 
91,593. The male teachers numbered 1084, and 
the female 4406. The average monthly salary 
of male teachers was $84.53 and the female 
$61.79. The legislature of 1913 passed several 
important measures Among them were laws 
establishing trade schools in districts of 20,000 
inhabitants, measures relating to the improve- 
ment of evening schools, and providing for in- 
stitute and teachers' training schools and for 
free text books. 

Finance. The report of the State treasury 
is for the biennial period 1910-11-12. There was 
a balance in the treasury on October 1, 1912, of 
$424,013. The receipts for the two-year period 
ending September 30, 1912, was $8,307,182. The 
disbursements for the period amounted to $7,- 
738,859, leaving cash in the treasury on Octo- 
ber 1, 1912, of $993,736. The chief receipts are 
from taxation, and the chief expenditures are 
for education, State institutions, and State offi- 
cers. There is no bonded debt, 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The charitable 
and correctional institutions of the State in- 
clude the State Hospital, Salem; the Eastern 
Oregon State Hospital, Pendleton; Oregon 
State Penitentiary, Salem; State Training 
School, Salem; the State Tuberculosis Hospital, 
Salem; the State School of the Deaf, Salem; 
State Institution for Feeble-minded, Salem; 
State School for the Blind, Salem; Oregon Sol- 
diers’ Home, Roseburg; and the Industrial 
School for Girls, Salem. Provision was made 
for the establishment of the last-named insti- 
tution in 1913, and appropriations for the pur- 
chase of grounds and building, also. The school 
will be for delinquent girls between the ages 
of 12 and 25. While it is under the State 
board of control, an advisory board ones oE 
of three women in the State will be appointe 
by the governor. In addition to these institu- 
tions, there are a number of private institutions 
receiving State aid. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. There was no elec- 
tion for State officers during the year, as the term 
of Governor West and the other State officials 
does not expire until January 1, 1915. The next 
State election will be held November 3, 1914. 
On January 21 the legislature elected Harry 
Lane, Democrat, United States senator to suc- 
ceed Jonathan Bourne, Republican. The legis- 
lature of 1913 passed a number of amendments 
to the election laws of the State. Among these 
is a law proving or the permanent registra- 
tion of voters. is law has since been de- 
clared unconstitutional. Other amendments 
covered the filing of nominating petitions and 
certificates of nomination, and the printing of 

amphlet copies of any measures which may 
be referred to the people at subsequent elec- 
tions. On September 24 the industrial welfare 
of the State adopted a ruling which fixed a 
minimum wage of $9.25 per week for adult 
women clerks who are not apprentices, and set 
50 hours as the minimum week’s work. In 
the election held on November 3, the workmen’s 
compensation act was approved by the people, 
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and a bill for the sterilization of habitual crim- 
inals was rejected by a State referendum. The 
Hood River County judge and commissioners 
were recalled. The county judge of Clackamas 
County met the same fate. A campaign for the 
extermination of rabbits was undertaken by the 
farmers of eastern Oregon in December. 

LEGISLATION, The legislature met in 1913 
and passed many important measures. Enact- 
ments were passed putting into effect the 
woman suffrage constitutional amendment, 
adopted in the election of November, 1912. 
Provision was made for the submission to the 
people of the constitutional amendment re- 
stricting suffrage to the citizens of the United 
States of both sexes, and eliminating persons 
of foreign birth prior to their full admission 
to the citizenship. Laws for the suppression 
of tuberculosis were enacted. A uniform ware- 
house receipts act was passed. The legislature 
enacted a measure providing for mothers’ pen- 
sions. Delegates were appointed to investigate 
rural credits in Europe. Amendments were 
made to the direct primary and corrupt prac- 
tices act. The Supreme Court was divided into 
two departments, which are to alternate in 
hearing and deciding cases—this for the more 
expeditious disposition of court business. A 
measure was passed abating disorderly houses. 
Another measure provides that male applicants 
for marriage license must produce a physician’s 
certificate as to freedom from certain diseases. 
Still another measure authorized the steriliza- 
tion of habitual criminals and degenerates, An 
industrial commission created supervisory au- 
thority over employment and wages of women 
and minors, An eight-hour law for workmen 
on public works was enacted, and other labor 
laws relating to safety devices, security of pay- 
ments of wages, etc., were passed. The work- 
men's compensation act was adopted, but was 
suspended until November, 1913, for submission 
to vote by the people. Measures providing for 
old-age pensions and insurance by laborers 
against sickness and unemployment were con- 
sidered, but not enacted. See also Liquor Rea- 
ULATION. 

STATE GOVERNMENT. Governor, Oswald West, 
Dem.; Secretary of State, Ben. W. Olcott, Rep.; 
State Treasurer, Thomas B. Kay, Rep.; Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, J. A. Churchill, 
Rep.; Adjutant-General, W. E. Finzer, Dem.; 
Attorney-General, A. M. Crawford, Rep.; Com- 
missioner of Insurance, J. W. Ferguson, Dem. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Robert Eakin; Justices, Thomas A. McBride, 
Frank A. Moore, Henry J. Bean, and George H. 
Burnett; Clerk, J. C. Moreland—all Republi- 
cans. 

STATE LEGISLATURE, 1913. Republicans: Sen- 
ate, 28; House, 48; joint ballot, 76. Democrats: 
Senate, 2; House, 5; joint ballot, 7. Republican 
Progressive: Senate, 0; House 6; joint ballot, 6. 
Democrat Progressive: Senate, 0; House, 1; 
joint ballot, 1. Republican majority: Senate, 
26; House, 36; joint ballot, 62. 

The names of senators and representatives to 
Congress will be found in the article UNITED 
STATES, section Congress. | 

OREGON, UNIVERSITY OF. A State univer- 
sity for higher education, founded in 1876 at 
Eugene. The students enrolled in the several 
departments of the university in the autumn 
of 1913 numbered 1257. The faculty numbered 
121. There were no noteworthy changes in the 
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faculty during the year, and no important bene- 
factions were received. The productive funds 
amount to about $190,000, and the annual in- 
come to about $360,000, most of which is ap- 
propriated by the State. The library contains 
47,000 volumes. The president is Prince L. 
Campbell, LL.D. 

ORNITHOLOGY. In the United States, the 
Audubon Society continued its agitation for 
bird preservation with gratifying results. By 
the provisions of the McLean act, in effect 
October 1, 1913, the Federal government as- 
sumed control of all migratory birds and game 
birds who do not remain permanently within 
the limits of one State. Regulations which 
were adopted and published in Circular No. 92 
of the Bureau of the Biological Survey, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, established a con- 
tinuous closed season on all insectivorous birds, 
forbade hunting at night, and put various closed 
seasons on game birds. Attorney-General Car- 
mody, of New York State, declared some of the 
provisions of this bill unconstitutional, but no 
decision on this matter had been reached by 
the end of the year. A provision in the United 
States tariff law, of 1913, forbade the importa- 
tion of skins or feathers of birds, a measure 
aimed especially at the importation of plumage 
of birds of paradise, and of aigrettes. In this 
connection it should be noted that the German 
Colonial Office announced that no rmits 
would be issued in 1914 for the killing of 
birds of paradise in German New Guinea. 

In various writings of economic ornitholo- 
gists in 1913 more recognition than usual was 
given to the fact that insectivorous birds do 
not confine their attention to harmful insects, 
but eat the beneficial species as well. Beal 
thought that the flycatchers, on the whole, do 
much good, though about one third of their food 
is composed of bees and wasps. Probably their 
greatest harm is done in killing parasitic hy- 
menoptera. In California grasshopper out- 
breaks have to a large part been held in check 
by the work of blackbirds, kingbirds, shrikes, 
and meadow larks. Crows and crow blackbirds 
kill a great many white grubs, the larve of a 
beetle, which are due to appear in large num- 
bers in 1914, in certain parts of the United 
States. 

In the Southern United States it has been 
claimed that anthrax, hog cholera, and blackleg 
might be carried by turkey buzzards, in flying 
from carrion. Experiments by Darling and 
Bates indicated that the danger from this source 
has been overestimated, since when even pure 
cultures of anthrax were introduced into the 
alimentary canal of buzzards, none were to be 
found in the feces. They might, however, carry 
germs adhering to their feet or feathers and 
thus spread contagion. 

As stated in the YEAR Book for 1907, an at- 
tempt has been made to save the heath hen 
from extermination by providing a refuge on 
Martha's Vineyard. Field reported in 1913 that 
from four to five hundred birds were on the 
island. F. M. Chapman conducted an expedi- 
tion to the Colombian Andes, to secure material 
for a habitat group of the bird life of Mag- 
dalena Valley. The expedition made an or- 
nithological survey of this region, and collected 
2300 birds. The British Museum acquired dur- 
ing the year 3315 specimens of humming birds 
from Mr. R. J. Balston. This, with the Gould 
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collection, gives the museum one of the finest, 
if not the finest, collection of humming birds 


in the world. 

ORR, JAMES. A Scotch theologian and edu- 
cator, died September 6, 1913. e was born 
in 1844, and was educated at Glasgow Uni- 
versity and the Theological Hall of the United 
Presbyterian Church, Scotland. He became a 
minister of this church in 1874, and continued 
in active pastorate until 1891. In the latter 
year he was elected to the chair of church his- 
tory in the Theological Hall. Ten years later 
he was transfered to the chair of apologetics 
and theology in the Glasgow College of the 
United Free Church. In 1891 he was Kerr 
lecturer; and he lectured in America. His 
published writings include Christian View of 
God and the World (1893); Early Church His- 
tory and Literature (1901); The Problem of 
the Old Testament (1905); The Bible under 
Trial. (1908); The Virgin Birth of Christ 
(1907); The Resurrection of Jesus (1908); 
and Sin as a Problem of To-day (1910). 

ORROCK, JAMES. An English artist and 
writer, died May 9, 1913. e was born in 
Edinburgh in 1830; educated at Edinburgh 
University; began life as a dental surgeon, but. 
at the age of thirty-five he gave up business 
to gratify his ambition to become an artist. 
He studied under Stuart Smith, John Burgess 
and at the Nottingham School of Art. In 1868 
he was elected an associate of the Institute of 
Water Color Painters and became a constant 
exhibitor of landscapes. He was also an in- 
fluential member of the council of the institute 
and was mainly responsible for the new galleriec 
in Piccadilly, the reconstruction of the insti. 
tute, and the grant of the title Royal.“ In 
addition to his work as an artist he became s 
well-known collector and connoisseur. He pre- 
sented to the South Penes Museum and 
the Glasgow Corporation Gallery many impor- 
tant pictures and water-color drawings. Among 
his published writings were: Essays on Turner, 
Muller, Cox, Barrett, Hunt, Constable; Essays on 
English Art; True Art; The English Water- 
colour Art: Light and Water-colour. 

O'SHAUGHNESSY. See Mexico, History. 

OSMIUM. See CHEMISTRY. 

OTTOMAN EMPIRE. See TURKEY. 

OWEN-GLASS BILL. See BANKS AND 
BANKING, and UurrED STATES, History. 

OYSTER INDUSTRY. See Fisu AND FISH- 
ERIES. 

PAGE, WALTER Hines. American ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain. He was born in Cary, N. 
C., in 1854; graduated from Randolph-Macon 
College in 1876; studied at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, where he won a Greek fellowship; and 
on leaving Johns Hopkins he began work as a 
newspaper writer and became a reporter on the 
Gazette of St. Joseph, Mo. His success in se- 
curing the acceptance by the Atlantic Monthly 
of A Social Study of an Old Southern Borough 
encouraged him to travel through the South, 
writing letters to several important newspapers 
in the North. For two years he was special cor- 
respondent to the New York World, one of his. 
investigations being among the Mormons of Utah. 
He then established the State Chronicle at Ra- 
leigh, S. C. This he soon discontinued on ac- 
count of a lack of financial success. After hav- 
ing inspired the creation of the industrial and 
mechanical college at Raleigh, Mr. Page removed 
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to New York. For a time he wrote editorials 
for the Evening Post, and contributed to Har- 
pers Weekly, and the Atlantic Monthly. In 
1880 he joined the staff of the Forum, and in 
1890 became editor of that magazine. Five years 
later he was asked to become literary adviser 
to Houghton, Mifflin & Company, and in the 
following year he took the editorship of the 
Atlantic Monthly. After three years in this 
position he returned to New York, and for a 
Short time was literary adviser to Harper & 
Brothers. He also edited the Harper-McClure 
Encyclopedia. In the same year, however, he 
became a member of the newly established firm 
of Doubleday, Page & Company, which in 1900 
established the World's Work, of which Mr. 
Page became editor. He continued in this posi- 
tion until his appointment as ambassador. Mr. 
Page, in addition to writing many articles for 
the World's Work, contributed to other periodi- 
cals, and took an active interest in public affairs. 
He was one of the most prominent advocates 
and workers for the nomination and election 
of President Wilson. Always particularly in- 
terested in the industrial development of the 
South, he is the author of The Rebuilding of 
Old Commonwealths (1002), a series of essays 
on the progress of the South. See also GREAT 
Britain, History; Mexico, History; and UNITED 
States, History. 

PAHANG. The easternmost state of the 
Federated Malay States (q.v.). The inhabi- 
tants practice agriculture and mining. Area 
in 1909, planted to rubber, 20,271 acres; rice, 
36,793; cocoanuts, 15,735; tapioca, 2262. Tin 
o pers in 1911, 1,436,156 Straits Settlements 
dollars; tin ore, 2,693.819; gold (bullion), 262,- 
160; rubber, 28,319; tapioca, 24,645; copra, 
17,185; rattans and canes, 54,008; gutta, 47,- 
891; etc.—total exports, 4,890,639 (4,048,025 
in 1910). Total imports, 2,277,768 S. S. dollars 
(rice, 480,233; opium, 285,256; tobacco and 
mfrs., 91,367; spirits, 46,622; swine, 78,248; 
hardware, 225.451; beer and stout, 21,079; 
cotton goods, 22,738 plain and 26,036 printed; 
17,969, tea; etc.), against 2,140,073 in 1910. 
The Gemas-Semantan Railway is being ex- 
tended to the borders of Kolantan. The Pa- 
hang is navigable for small craft for 232 miles. 
The capital of the state is Ruala Lipis. The 
sultan (Ahmad Maütham Shah bin Almerhum 
Ali) and the regent reside at Pekan, the old 
capital, near the mouth of the Pahang. The 
British resident (1913) is E. J. Brewster. 


PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. The dis- 
tinguishing point about the year's activities in 
art in America is the spread of all the various 
new movements which have come to & head in 
Europe. Little exhibitions of post-impression- 
ists, and of representatives of later revolution- 
ary movements, more ephemeral in character, 
have been held in America, from time to time 
in the last few years, at odd intervals and in 
odd corners. But this year the post-impres- 
sionists, cubists, futurists, expressionists, etc., 
have been brought before a wider public. They 
have penetrated established 5 much to 
the disturbance of many people and the delight 
of others. 

Compared to the great mass of regular stand- 
ard exhibitions the showing of the revolution- 
ists has been small; but they have created much 
excitement, affecting certain artists vitally, 
while others have only mocked, and dividing 
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the public in the same manner between those 
wno laughed and those who were seriously in- 
terested. Certainly this has been a year of 
awakening, offering wider opportunities than 
ever before to the unofficial artist to show his 
work to the public. It is not, perhaps, too 
much to say that 1913 marks the beginning 
of a new era in the creative efforts of our 
painters and sculptors, how important an era 
the future will tell; but, at least, the impetus 
is sufficiently great to exhilarate the rising gen- 
eration of artists to an extent that is un- 
aralleled in America. These developments, 
owever, have not hindered the large general 
exhibitions, most of which have been compara- 
tively little affected by the new influences. 

Late in December, 1912, the Corcoran Art 
Gallery in Washington opened an exhibition 
of contemporary art, which remained on view 
during the first part of 1913. This exhibi- 
tion is held once in two years, and is made up 
entirely of paintings, affording the visitor an 
excellent opportunity to study the progress of 
the American contemporary painter. Follow- 
ing the custom which guides most of our large 
exhibitions, little space is given to the type 
of painting which is not acceptable to a reason- 
ably conservative jury. On the whole, a high 
percentage of the pictures were excellent ex- 
amples of what might be called the acceptable 
type of painting. 

A group of portraits by John Sargent was 
shown, including the immensely clever portrait 
of Joseph Pulitzer. The Fencing-Master,” by 
Gari Melchers, was a full-length of undoubted 

ower, the most satisfying painting that Mr. 

felchers has shown in some years. Cecilia 
Beaux, Elmer Schofield, Frank Benson, and 
Ben Foster were well represented by typical 
examples. Two of the most beautiful land- 
scapes were by Ernest Lawson and Alden Weir; 
and Arthur B. Davies, with a poetical composi- 
tion, Mary Cassatt with a group picture, and 
George Bellows with his “ Polo Crowd,” added 
to the artistic scope of the exhibition. Good 
pictures were shown by Childe Hassam, Fred- 
erick Frieseke, Willard Metcalf, Thomas Dew- 
ing, Paul Dougherty, Leopold Gould Seyffert, 
Ralph Olarkson, Fred Wagner, and Eugene 
Speicher, while Kathleen McEnery and A. G. 
Warshawsky oe the general tone of the 
exhibition as closely as could be expected to the 
unconventional. On the whole, it was a sound, 
conservative showing, that struck a truly 
American note, in which the arrived painter 
dominated and a high standard of workman- 
E. was maintained. 
arly in February, the Architectural League 
of New York opened its annual exhibition in 
which painters, sculptors, and architects take 
91 5 The architectural department of the ex- 
ibition is necessarily made up mostly of pho- 
tographs and space does not permit of an ex- 
tensive display of semi-completed mural decora- 
tions. A number of sketches for decorations 
were exhibited, and served to indicate how rare 
is the good mural decorator. The most inter- 
esting part of the exhibition was made up of 
sculpture, particularly of the work shown by 
the scholarship student of the American Acad- 
emy at Rome, Paul Manship, whose archaistic 
formula is happily combined with a solid un- 
derstanding of sculptural form. Within the 
year, Mr. Manship has gained an unprecedented 
success, partly due, no doubt, to the favor 
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he has met with in the eyes of more than one 
good architect, who has grasped the unusually 
decorative possibilities of his pronounced style. 
As a rule, the Architectural League exhibition 
is unsatisfactory, not merely because it is timid 
and conservative in the kind of painting and 
sculpture that it brings out, but because the ar- 
chitect is under such a heavy handicap. If he 
presents his work in the manner that would be 
of most interest to his fellow worker he takes 
the risk of meeting with no attention from the 
general public. And if he appeals to the general 
public he is compelled to eliminate much mate- 
rial that would be of greatest interest to the 
practicing architect. 

February is a month of great activity, and 
before the architects’ exhibit had closed in 
New York, the 108th annual exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Academy opened in Philadelphia. 
This event has with justice ranked, in the past, 
as one of the most comprehensive exhibitions 
of the work of the contemporary American 
painter, and it also gives considerable space 
to sculpture. 

But the international exhibition of modern 
art, which will be referred to later, has brought 
out the fact that the managers of most of our 
large exhibitions have more and more fallen 
into the habit of inviting paintings by the 
same artists year after year. And the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy, although the most courageous 
of the annual exhibitions, has come in time to 
consist largely of the works of painters who are 
continually appearing on all official occasions. 
A great percentage of the works of well-known 
men had previously been shown in other parts 
of the country. Once more we are brought 
face to face with the fact that we have many 
capable artists of sound traditions, especially 
among the landscape painters, while, as in all 
other countries, the artist of rich imagination 
and power is rare to say the least. Most of the 
paintings may be described as of the type suit- 
able for the home, easel pictures of moderate 
size with here and there a larger canvas. 

Among the painters, good work was shown 
by George Bellows, Robert Henri, Leopold Gould 
Seyffert, Gari Melchers, Alden Weir, Lydia 
Emmet, Howard Cushing, George and Amiard 
Oberteuffer, Arthur B. Carles, Anne Gold- 
thwaite, and Helen Turner. The group that 
helped most to give the exhibition a non-aca- 
demic flavor consisted of William Glackens, 
Ernest Lawson, James Preston, Arthur B. 
Davies, Kathleen McEnery, Putnam Brinley, 
Henry Glintenkamp and Gus Mager, all of 
whom showed paintings of distinct individual- 
ity. In sculpture there were many good small 
works of beauty. “On the Threshold” was 
shown by Edith Woodman Burroughs, and ca- 
pable modeling was seen in works by Mahonri 
Young, Chester Beach, Paul Bartlett, Linsey 
Morris Sterling, and a long list of other ar- 
tists. The fact is that the American sculptor 
has little opportunity to show anytbing but 
small models and these in & manner which does 
not allow of their being seen under favorable 
conditions. 

By far the most important exhibition of the 
year and, in faet, of many years, was the 
International Exhibition of Modern Art, held 
by the American Association of Painters and 
Sculptors in New York. No prizes were 
awarded, and the exhibition was characterized 
throughout by its antipathy to official forms. 
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The official commercial picture, manufactured 
to sell, which plays such an important part 
in most exhibitions, was blackballed. Many in- 
ept paintings were shown, but the ineptitudes 
were technical rather than spiritual. There 
was a long list of beautiful pictures, and withal 
a remarkably high standard of spontaneity and 
sincerity. The avowed object of the exhibition 
was to show to the American public the de- 
velopment of painting throughout the nine- 
teenth century, and in spite of immense diffi- 
culties this object has to all intents and pur- 
poses attained. The large armory where the 
exhibition was held, was divided into eighteen 
galleries, and over a thousand works were 
shown, for the most part paintings and draw- 
ings. 

Much adverse criticism was caused by the 
fact that the cubists, the expressionists, and 
the post-impressionists were represented, and 
few people not in sympathy with the large 
idea back of the exhibition stopped to consider 
and to separate the genuine from the specious 
manifestations in modern art. The association 
holding the exhibition behaved neither as jury 
nor judge, issuing a statement to the effect 
that: “In getting together the works of the 
European moderns the society has embarked 
on no propaganda. It proposes to enter no 
controversy with any institution. Its sole ob- 
ject is to put the paintings, sculptures, and so 
on, on exhibition so that the intelligent may 
judge for themselves by themselves." 

With the earlier nineteenth century paint- 
ing as a starting point, it was possible to gain 
some idea of the direction in which painting 
is now going, and it was possible to compre- 
hend to some degree in a manner hitherto not 
permitted in this country, the thought of the 
American and European painters of to-day. 

From beginning to end the exhibition at- 
tracted great numbers of visitors, some among 
them drawn by certain notorious pictures, but 
for the most part, the crowd was intensely in- 
terested, and ardent serious discussion for or 
against was heard on all sides. Agreeable chat- 
ter was replaced by interest, discussion. and the 
clashing of prejudices, tending on the whole 
toward increased liberality of spirit. For the 
first time it was brought home to the great 
public that the chief function of art is not to 
represent, but to express a point of view, 
through the medium of representative interpre- 
tation. 

The exhibition brought to public notice here 
in America the work of painters who have 
been accepted in Europe for a generation, such 
as Paul Cézanne, interesting not only for him- 
self, but because he has influenced scores of 
European painters and begins strongly to af- 
fect many of our own younger men. Daumier, 
Manet, Degas, Puvis de Chavannes, Monet, al- 
ready known here, were duly represented, if 
not by work of preéminent importance. But 
the line of development was visible, from these 
men onward. They had already been accepted 
here, but Gauguin and Van Gogh, who with 
Cézanne, have been legitimately followed as 
well as servilely imitated, were shown for the 
first time. 

To go back a little, a glimpse of the early 
nineteenth century was given in the copy of 
Ingres’s ' Andromeda, by Whistler, a fair 
Delacroix, two fine Daumiers, one  Cour- 
bet, and two Corots, several delicate Mathew 
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Maris, several paintings and drawings by 
Puvis de Chavannes, brought the spectator 
rearer to his own time. The impressionists 
were more fully represented. ‘lhere were 
three Manets, none of them great examples, 
four fine Monets, several landscapes by Pis- 
sarro and Sisley, four lovely Benoirs, a num- 
ber of canvases by Toulouse-Lautrec, an ex- 
cellent Mary Cassatt, so that a certain coher- 
ent development, culminating in the work which 
truly represents our own time could be ob- 
served. Cézanne, Gauguin, and Van Gogh con- 
tinued the development. With Matisse and the 
cubists a violent dislocation occurred, although 
even in Matisse, with all his arrant affecta- 
tions, we see vaguely what the living artists 
of to-day are attempting, namely to lioerate 
themselves from what might be called the 
domination of the third dimension. 


Of our own artists, Alden Weir and Childe 
Hassam both sent works that showed their art 
at its best. Arthur B. Davies, Ernest Lawson, 
William Glackens, Allen Tucker, Putnam 
Brinley, Robert Henri, George Bellows, John 
Sloan, George Luke, Jerome Myers, Eugene Hig- 
gins, & painter of somber imaginative power, 
Maurice Prendergast, James Preston, and a long 
list of well-known men, some of them familiar to 
the regular exhibition visitor, others debarred 
from official sanction, sent strictly uncommercial 
and genuine artistic work, which helped to make 
the American half of the exhibition hold its own 
amazingly. And in addition there were a great 
number of pictures which no regulation aca- 
demic jury would have passed, but which main- 
tained the fine uncommercial standard of the 
exhibition, and proclaimed the cause of spon- 
taneity and sincerity. 


Art must either be abstract desta or inter- 
pretation by means naturalistically recogniz- 
able. The cubists neither designed with dis- 
tinction, nor interpreted imaginatively, but the 
gallery devoted to their work attracted both 
earnest admiration and extreme ridicule. 
The cubists, however, were but a small part 
of the modern work shown in America for the 
first time. Among French artists widely- 
known abroad, and never shown here, may be 
mentioned Pierre Bonnard, Maurice Denis, 
Felix Valloton, Vuillard, and other men of im- 
portance with whose work the Euoprean ama- 
teur is familiar. The present day artistic 
thought of France was further illustrated by 
many other men, while Germany, Sweden, and 
England were represented by Slevogt, Munch, 
Augustus John, Charles Conder and other ar- 
tists who are not met with in every-day exhi- 
bitions. 

The Americans were represented by compara- 
tively few of the names that appear over and 
over again. There was nothing by Sargent or 
his school; but Theodore Robinson, John 
Twachtman, Albert P. Ryder, all genuine ar- 


tists, who have never received proper tribute, 


were 5 Great care was evidently 
used to keep out unsympathetic work, and to 
lend the exhibition the life-giving quality of a 
certain homogeneity. 

Neither in the spring or in the winter exhi- 
bition of the National Academy was there a 
trace of the influences set at work by the In- 
ternational Exhibition of Modern Art, and this 
was, in a sense, fortunate, for healthy growth 
demands the presence of the conservative ele- 
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ment as well as the radical. In holding to the 
principles which it represents, the academy de- 
serves praise; but for its own good as well as 
for the cause of art in general, it is well that 
the academy's too exclusive control of the exhi- 
bition facilities throughout the country should 
feel the force of an opposing current. 


Among the works in painting and sculpture 
which played a prominent part in the spring 
academy, were the exhibits of Paul Dougherty, 
Gardner Symons, Cecelia Beaux, Helen Turner, 
Elmer Schofield, George Bellows, and Chester 
Beach. The winter exhibition was not notice- 
ably different in general character from that of 
the spring, work worthy of special attention 
being shown by Ernest Lawson, Childe Hassam, 
Leon Kroll, Gifford Beal, Robert Spencer, Paul 
Manship, Janet Scudder, Phimister Proctor and 
Mahonri Young. 

Among the regularly recurrent events of the 
year, the only one which is international in 
character is that held at the Carnegie Institute 
in Pittsburgh, which opened last year in April. 
On that occasion the flavor of internationalisin 
from which the American artist might justly 
expect helpful stimulus, was somewhat mild, 
the management abiding to a great extent b 
the policy of showing the work of artists al- 
ready known in this country and officially rec- 
ognized abroad. In connection with the large 
general exhibition, a special room was devoted 
to the work of the French painter, Lucien 
Simon. 

Most of the well-known American painters 

mentioned in connection with the other exhibi- 
tions appeared at Pittsburgh and among the 
foreigners were to be found artists of estab- 
lished reputation from France, Holland, Rus- 
sia, Germany, and England. 
. The British art, at the Carnegie Institute ia 
Pittsburgh, gave a fair index of what was to be 
expected in the exhibition of the Royal Acad- 
emy in London, a number of the same artists 
taking part in each. The Royal Academy re- 
mains, as ever, conservative in character, true 
to its traditions, making a wide appeal through 
the large proportion of pictures which gratify 
the average popular taste. Official portraits of 
the royal family played a conspicuous, if not 
markedly artistic, part. The sculpture ex- 
pressed in general artistic ideals more or less 
of the same order, in their kind, as the paint- 
ings. Altogether, it was & normal Royal Acad- 
emy. 

The New English Art Club has, for many 
years, stood for the less conventional element 
in British art, and its summer exhibition, much 
smaller, of course, than that of the Royal Acad- 
emy, offered many pictures of interest. This 
exhibition was marked by a general tone of in- 
dependence and individuality and the inequal- 
ity of the work was in contrast with the acad- 
emy's average standard. This club reflects the 
less commercial side of English painting and 
its appeal is consequently to a more limited, 
if more discriminating, public. The exhibition* 
included drawings and water colors, as well 
as oil paintings, and notable works were shown 
by William Orpen, P. Wilson Steer, Lucien Pis- 
sarro, Mark Fisher, William Rothenstein, Au- 
gustus John, and others. 

The exhibition of the Royal Scottish Acad- 
emy, which was open in Edinburgh through the 
greater part of the summer, gave indication of 
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History. The tariff system was amended 
so as to place higher duties on some com- 
modities; the establishment of bonded warc- 
houses was authorized for the storage of du- 
tiable merchandise. As the result of a law 
obliging Chinese residents to pay & registra- 
tion fee, the government had considerable 
trouble with the Chinese element of the popu- 
lation. The Chinese consul-general Owang 
King, who was reported to have advised his 
countrymen to refuse obedience to the law, had 
his exequatur returned to him in September by 
the government of Panama. In November over 
a thousand Chinese retail merchants and 
laundrymen closed their stores as a protest 
"ipa registration,——Panama received a gift 
of $10,000 from King Alphonso of Spain as a 
contribution towards the erection of a statue 
of Balboa, discoverer of the Pacific ocean.— 
The government of Panama formally invited 
all American States, including Canada, to 
„ in the National Exposition of 

anama, November 3, 1914 to April, 1915. 

PANAMA-CALIFORNIA EXPOSITION. 
See EXPOSITIONS. 

PANAMA CANAL. The end of 1913 saw 
the practical completion of the canal as far as 
the works of excavation and the construction 
of locks were concerned. There only remain 
minor details to be completed which, although 
requiring considerable time, are relatively un- 
important compared with the magnitude of the 
work already done. 

There were several important changes in the 
organization of the canal commission during 
the year. S. B. Williamson, division engineer 
of the Pacific division, had retired on Decem- 
ber 11, 1912, and as he considered that the 
work of this division had advanced to such a 
state that the commission was not warranted 
in continuing it, this action necessitated a re- 
organization of the work on the Pacific side of 
the canal. That part of it relating to ter- 
minals, which considering the previous fiscal 
year had been assigned to the. Pacific division, 
was transferred to the second division, which 
had charge of preparing the designs for the 
shops, dry docks, and coaling stations. 

Lieut.-Col. D. D. Gaillard (q.v.), who had 
charge of the division in which was included 
the Culebra Cut, died November 28, 1913. 
R. L. Metcalf was appointed head of the de- 
partment of civil administration in August, 
and several other changes were made in the 
civil administration of the zone. . 
on the construction during the flscal year fol- 
low: 

First Division. This division, under Col. 
H. F. Hodges, continued during the year in 
charge of tlie locks, dams, regulating works, 
and accessories; the design and construction 
of aids to navigation; the inspection of the 
manufacture and erection of the lock gates, 
operating machinery, gates and valves, etc., 
and placing of such concrete in the locks as 
was omitted until the installation of the ma- 
chinery. The designing work for the locks 
was completed, and the force in charge of the 
designs was disbanded on June 1l, 1913. 

During the year, 14 gates and one caisson 
for the spillway at Miraflores were completed. 
The construction and erection of the lock gates 
was continued during the year. All shop 
drawings were completed as was the manufac- 
ture of all material for the gates, aggregating 
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57,500 tons. The final shipment of these was 
made in April. At the beginning of the fiscal 
year, work was in progress on half the total 
number of locks on the canal, but none had 
been entirely completed. On June 30, 1913. 
over 97 per cent. of all material was assem- 
bled in the gates. All the guard gates were 
complete except those at the lower end of 
Miraflores locks, and the guard gates at both 
ends of Gatun locks had been permanently 
closed at the end of the fiscal year. 

During the year the scheme for the control 
of the various locks was completed. This con- 
templates the control in the central station of 
every piece of machinery in the lock walls. 
This central station is situated on the centre : 
wall of the upper locks, where an uninter- 
rupted view of the entire locks or flight of 
locks may be had. In this house is located a 
control switchboard connected with every local 
control panel and indicating mechanism. 

The plans for illuminating the locks were 
practically completed during 1913. A hollow 
concrete pole with concrete bracket arms and 
reflectors supports the lamp for exterior illu- 
mination of the locks and grounds. These 
poles are approximately 100 feet apart, and 
the lamps 30 feet above the coping level. The 
lighting units are 110-volt, 500-watt Mazda 
lamps. During the year the shop drawings for 
the emergency dams were completed and ap- 
proved. e assembling of the east dam at 
Gatun was completed on March 1, 1913. The 
erection of the east and west dam was prac- 
tically completed on March 1, 1913. On May 
20, the contractor began the final tests of the 
dam on the east side, the total time for clos- 
ing on the first test being one hour. one minute, 
and thirty seconds. In later tests, the pas- 
sage was closed in forty-two minutes and sev- 
enteen seconds. 

Twelve range towers were completed in the 
Gatun Lake section. These towers are of re- 
inforced concrete with heights from base to 
focal plane varying from 28 feet 10 inches to 
87 feet and 10 inches. Three skeleton tower 
beacons marking the edges of the channel be- 
tween Balboa and Miraflores, were also com- 
pleted. 

ATLANTIC DIvIsIon. This division embraces 
the construction of the locks and dams at 
Gatun, the breakwater at Limon Bay, and mu- 
nicipal improvements in Colon, and the various 
settlements embraced within the limits of the 
division. It is in charge of Lieut.Col. Wil- 
liam L. Sibert. 

It was estimated in 1912 that the concrete 
work of the Gatun locks would be completed 
by July 1, 1913. By shortening the north ap- 
proach piers 200 feet, all the concrete, except 
miscellaneous finishing, was completed on June 
14, 1913. At the close of the previous fiscal 
year, the Gatun Dam had been raised to an 
elevation of 103.35 feet for a length of 1000 
feet east of the spillway, and for the balance 
of this portion of the dam, the dry fills had 
reached a general elevation of 96 feet and the 
hydraulic fill between them a general elevation 
of 85 feet. At the close of the year sufficient 
material had been added to raise the dam to 
practically its full height with 3 to 5 feet addi- 
tional along the axis to allow for settlement. 
At the beginning of the fiscal year the spill- 
way dam had been completed. 

CENTRAL Division. This division embracea 
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CULEBRA CUT. Looking north from east bank between Culebra and Empire. Tug towing first ladder dredge 
to operate in Canal. October 22, 1913. 


CULEBRA CUT, CULEBRA. Looking north from west bank. Dredges excavating at Cucaracha slide and 
channel at that point 150 feet wide. December 15, 1913. 
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the excavation between Gatun Dam and Pedro 
Miguel locks, including diversion channels, the 
construction of the Naos Islands breakwater, 
and municipal improvements within the divi- 
sion limits. In this section is included the 
Culebra Cut. Of this, it was estimated that 
5,899,200 cubic yards were the result of slides. 
The amount remaining at the end of the year 
was again increased as a result of slides, and 
aggregated 8,200,000 yards, which was an in- 
crease of 9,280,237 cubic yards over the esti- 
mates made in 1912. The total amount of 
material due to slides as removed since the 
beginning of the work was 22,570,000 cubic 
yards. No treatment has proved effective 
against slides, when once developed. The 
Cucaracha slide, of which it was predicted in 
1912 that it had reached the end of its activ- 
ity, was the largest part of the delay in the 
work of excavating in 1913. The bottom grade 
of the canal had Teen reached and the widen- 
ing cuts had progressed satisfactorily until 
within an approximate of 60 feet of the line 
of the prism was reached on the east side, 
when on January 20, the basalt rocks broke, 
and there slid in the cut approximately 2,000,- 
000 cubic yards of material extending com- 
pletely across it, topping the tracks on the 
67-foot level and completely stopping the pas- 
sage of trains from the north. Bottom grade 
was subsequently reached for a sufficient width 
to put in drainage pipes for handling the water 
from the north, but the rains, saturating the 
loosened material, caused a flattening of the 
slope. This produced another movement, and 
the weight of the superimposed mass broke the 
pipes. ork was continued on the slide 
throughout the fiscal year, but principally for 
the purpose of maintaining tracks on the 
67-foot level open for the passage of trains. 
On October 10, as will be noted below, water 
was turned into the cut and the process of 
removing the material deposited by the slide 
was carried on by dredges. Other slides in 
the cut during the year made it necessary to 
remove large quantities of material. The to- 
tal excavation in the cut up to December 31 
is shown in the table below. 

Fırru Division. As noted above, the resig- 
nation of Mr. S. B. Williamson, previously in 
charge of the Pacific division, resulted in a 
reorganization of that division into the fifth 
and sixth divisions. The fifth division had 
charge of the construction of the locks, dams, 
spillway, excavation, and other operations. 
Excavation in connection with the Pedro Mig- 
uel locks was completed at the end of the fiscal 
year by the removal of 3044 cubic yards from 
the locks proper. The Miraflores locks, includ- 
ing excavations for foundations in the placing 
of concrete, were carried to completion durin 
the year. The total amount of concrete lai 
in the Pacific locks up to July 1, 1913, aggre- 
gated 12,382,983 cubic yards. 

SixTH DivisION. As it was decided in Feb- 
ruary, 1913, to flood Culebra Cut in October, 
1913, by removal of the dike at Gamboa, which 
kept out the waters of the lake, about 350,000 
cubic yards of material had to be removed 
from the lake section north of Gamboa and 
this could be done most economically by dredg- 
ing. The Cucaracha slide could not be re- 
moved economically by steam shovels after the 
heavy rains had set in, but could be handled 
efficiently by suction dredges. It was decided, 
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therefore, that subsequent to the admission of 
water into the cut in October, the work re- 
maining could be handled most expeditiously 
and economically by the use of the dredging 
fieet. The sixth division was organized to get 
the fleet in condition to handle the work and 
to take charge of the dredging after the blow- 
ing up of the dike. The division was in 
charge of W. G. Comber, the resident engineer. 
On October 10, President Wilson, by the pres- 
sure of an electric button in Washington, gave 
the signal for blowing up the dike. For this 
there was employed 100 tons of dynamite, 
which was planted in a thousand holes in the 
dike. This loosened the earth, and the 30-foot 
head of water in Gatun Lake began at once 
to sweep it away. After the cut had been 
filled with water, there remained only one 
other obstacle for a continuous passage through 
the canal. This was the débris deposited by 
the Cucaracha slide. For the remainder of the 
year dredges were employed in removing the 
material occasioned by this slide. 

On August 15 Lieutenant-Colonel Gaillard, 
in charge of the work at the Culebra Cut, was 
obliged to take a leave of absence, as the result 
of a nervous breakdown. Colonel Gaillard later 
died, as noted above. On September 11 the 
working force of the canal was reduced by about 
9000 men. The first vessel passing through 
Gatun Lake was a government tug boat, which 
made the passage on September 26. Early in 
October there was a series of earthquakes in 
the canal zone, and it was feared that some 
portions of the canal had suffered damage, 
Examination, however, showed that this was 
not the case. On October 19 three dredges and 
twelve other vessels were lifted to Gatun Lake 
through the Gatun locks, and on October 25 
a suction dredge passed through the locks at 
Miraflores and Pedro Miguel. Dredges cut a 
channel through the Cacaracha slide, the last 
obstruction in the Culebra Cut, on November 
17. Another slide occurred on November 28. 
This was finally pierced on December 13, and on 
December 15 the obstruction was cleared away 
sufficiently to permit the passage of vessels. 

On December 27 the gates and operating 
machinery at'the spillway of the Gatun Dam 
were tested. The testing began at ten o’clock 
in the morning, and was continued in the after- 
noon. All the 14 gates were raised and lowered 
smoothly, and the tests were regarded as satis- 
factory. Prior to the operating tests, forces 
of the hydrographic office had made measure- 
menta of the leakage around the edges of the 
closed gates. Operations were carried on con- 
tinuously for 48 hours, the flow being recorded 
every hour. The measurements showed a total 
leakage from all the gates of from .08 
cubic foot per second, to a maximum of 2.4 
cubic feet per second. The variation in leakage 
is in direct proportion to the temperature, the 
minimum occurring in the cool of the night, and 
the maximum in the hottest time of day. This 
is because the heat of the sun expands the top 
part of the gate, causing a slight buckling of 
the centre. When the gate was opened on 
December 27 to lower the surface, the elevation 
of the lake was 84.76 feet above the sea level.| 

GOVERNMENT OF THE CANAL ZONE. The: 
question of the form of government for the 
Isthmian Canal Zone, following the completion 
of the canal, was much discussed during the 
year. Mr. Metcalfe, head of the civil govern- 
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ment, recommended a government by a com- 
mission of three. Colonel Goethals on the 
other hand favored a government under one 
head. In December, Mr. Garrison, Secretary 
of War, declared that there would be no com- 
mission government, and that a military officer 
would be appointed to govern the zone. It was 
practically settled at the end of the year that 
Colonel Goethals would be offered the position 
of governor of the zone, but the actual form of 
government had not been decided. 

THE OPENING OF THE CANAL. The slides 
in the Culebra Cut above referred to prevented 
the completion of the canal at a date as early 
as had been prophesied in 1912, but for this 
it is believed that the canal would have been 
completed shortly after January 1, 1914. It 
had been planned that Captain Amundsen, com- 
mander of the Fram, a vessel famous in Arctic 
and Antarctic explorations, should be the first 
to pass through the completed canal, but Cap- 
tain Amundsen was not able to delay the de- 

arture of the Fram to the date necessary to 
brin this about. It has been practically de- 
cided that the opening of the canal will be 
celebrated by a great international display of 
war ships. The governments of Germany, 
England, Russia, and Austria have promised to 
send battleships. 

FoRTIFICATIONS. By an act approved on 
August 24, 1912, an appropriation of $1,000,000 
was made for the gun and mortar batteries 
for the defense of the canal against naval 
attack, making the total appropriation $3,000,- 
000, which was considered sufficient for the 
completion of this portion of the work. In 
addition, $200,000 was appropriated for land 
defenses. Work was continued during the year 
on the gun and mortar batteries. The detailed 
surveys necessary for the location of land de- 
fenses were well advanced to completion, and 
work was begun on July 1, 1913, on the con- 
struction of redoubts in accordance with plans 
prepared by a board appointed for the purpose 
and approved by the Secretary of War. Early 
in December the first division of the Atlantic 
fleet submarine flotilla sailed to the Atlantic 
terminal, and mortars were sent to the forts 
later in the month. 

CANAL TorL RATES. In 1912 Congress 
passed laws providing for the operation of the 
canal and regulating the passage of vessels 
through it. These measures included a pro- 
vision that American coastwise ships should 
be exempted from the payment of tolls. This 
exemption was protested by the British govern- 
ment on the ground that it violated treaties 
between the United States and Great Britain. 
There was strong opposition to the inclusion of 
this provision in the Senate, but the measure 
finally passed and was signed by President Taft. 
The Sixty-third Congress took no definite action 
in regard to modifying this law, although in 
a general way President Wilson gave it to be 
understood tlat he favored the repeal of the 
clause objected to by Great Britain. 

On November 13, 1912, President Taft issued 
a proclamation announcing the rates to be paid 
by ships passing through the canal. This rate 
is $1.20 per net ton for vessels carrying 
cargo or passengers, or both, each 100 cubic 
yard of earning capacity to be counted as a 
ton; 40 per cent. less, or 72 cents per ton, for 
vessels in ballast without passengers; 50 cents 
for each displacement ton of warships; $1.20 
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per net ton for army or navy transports, 
colliers, hospital ships, and supply ships. There 
is no per capita charge for passengers carried 
on vessels, The rates declared by President 
Taft were practically the same as those which 
went into effect on the Suez Canal on January 
1, 1913. On November 21, 1913, President 
Wilson issued a proclamation establishing the 
rules for the measurement of vessels passing 
through the canal. 

CANAL TERMINALS. An act of 1902, author- 
izing the construction of the canal directed 
the president to “ also construct such safe and 
commodious harbors at the termini of said canal 
as shall be necessary for the safe and con- 
venient use thereof.” Early in the progress of 
the work it was evident that the terminal 
facilities required by the Panama Railroad 
Company would not be adequate for the prob- 
able needs of shipping that would use the canal, 
and in view of the fact that the saving on the 
estimates would probably enable the construc- 
tion of such facilities as a part of the canal 
work, this was advocated in 1910. 

Congress on August 24, 1912, approved an 
act authorizing the President to establish, main- 
tain, and operate through the Panama Railroad 
or otherwise, dry docks and other terminal 
facilities for the purpose of providing coal 
and other materials for vessels of the govern- 
ment of the United States and for supplying 
these at reasonable price to passing vessels. 
Active operations for the construction of these 
were begun in the fall of 1912. The terminal 
facilities will not be completed by the time the 
canal is ready for the passage of vessels. 

The Pacific terminals consist of a main dry 
dock capable of docking any vessel that can 
utilize the locks, a smaller dry dock for the 
use of smaller craft, a plant for supplying coal 
and fuel oil to vessels, the necessary wharves 
and piers for commercial purposes, and the per- 
manent shops for use in connection with dry 
docks. 

The Atlantic terminals will consist of wharves 
and piers at Cristobal, including the Cristobal 
mole, all of which are being constructed by the 
Panama Railroad at its own expense; and of 
the main plant for supplying coal and fuel oil 
to vessels. The cost of the coaling plant will 
be divided between the commission and the 
Panama Railroad Company. 

The larger dry dock at the Pacific terminal 
will be able to dock a vessel 1000 feet long, 
and will have an entrance width of 110 feet. 
This dock will rest on rock and for a consider- 
able portion of its depth will be in solid rock. 
The smaller dry dock will have a sufficient 
length to dock a vessel 350 feet long, a width 
at entrance of 71 feet. This dock will be 
founded on a rock and the greater part of 
its walls will be of gravity section. 

The wharves and docks contemplated will 
consist of a quay wall 1238 feet long, between 
the head of Slip No. 1 and the northeast end 
of the new Panama Railroad concrete dock, 
and one pier 1000 feet long by 201 feet wide. 
Including the length of the wharf constructed 
for the Panama Railroad Company, the total 
water frontage under construction will be about 
4650 feet long. 

The coaling station on the Pacific side will 
be adjacent to the site of the dry dock and will 
be capable of handling and storing 100,000 tons 
of coal with a possible increase of 50 per cent. 
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OPERATION OF GATUN LOCKS. First boat through. Tugboat “Gatun” entering lower lock, west chamber. 
i Looking south from forebay. September 26, 1913. 


OPERATION OF GATUN LOCKS. Dredging fleet entering upper lock, west chamber. Looking north. Water 
45 feet above sea level. October 9, 1913. 
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The permanent repair shops will be erected 
near the dry docks, and will consist of 18 build- 
ings including tool shops, a forge shop, a steel 
storage shed, general storehouse, foundry, and 
other buildings. Ihe work of preparing the 
foundation for thg construction of these build- 
ings was carried on during 1913, and consider- 
able progress was made in the construction of 
some of them during the year. 

LABOR. The force of laborers on the canal 
increased steadily during the first nine months 
of the fiscal year, until on March 26, 1913, the 
number reached the highest point in the history 
of the canal work. On that date the effective 
working force was 44,733, of which 39,089 were 
on the pay rolls of the commission and the 
Panama Railroad, and 5644 on the pay rolls 
of the contractors handling the work on the 
lock gates, emergency dams, and other con- 
tracts, in connection with the work. The aver- 
age number of Americans employed on the rolls 
of the commission iis the year was 4340, 
and on the rolls of the Panama Railway 870, 
a total of 5110. On June 30, 1913, there were 
23,184 men, women and children occupying 
commission quarters. The demolition of the old 
settlements of Balboa and Gorgona, as a result 
of the completion of the work on the canal, 
made it necessary to establish quarters for 
many persons in other places. The force of 
laborers on the canal was reduced by 9000 in 
September. Other reductions were made during 
the year. 

Cost OF THE CANAL. The total appropria- 
tions for the Panama Canal to June 30, 1913, 
amounted to $328,369,830. For the fiscal year 
1913, additional appropriations amounting to 
$16,265,393 were made. Of the total amount 
appropriated, $5,806,950 was for fortifications 
and about $6,000,000 was for other purposes 
not connected with the canal construction, leav- 
ing the net amount available for expenses of 
the canal proper $316,684,630. The total ex- 
penditures to June 30, 1913, amounted to $298,- 
985,812 divided as follows: Department of 
Sanitation $16,250,164; Atlantic Division $53,- 
504,462; Central Division 383, 942.519; Pacific 
Division $47,355,130; general items including 
construction of buildings, subsistance, payments 
to the Republic of Panama, sanitary gwork in 
Colon and Panama, etc., $87,866,903. 

The following table shows the canal excava- 
tion and the amount remaining to be excavated 
on December 31, 1913. On that date, it will be 
noted that there remained in the Culebra Cut 
6,185,357 cubie yards, which was more than the 
amount to be excavated in December 31, 1912, 
which was 6,351,419 cubic yards. This is the 
result of the slides in the Cut mentioned above. 


By French companies 78,146,960 
French excavations useful to present 
canal. eccles ⁵ðĩ 8 29,908,000 
By Americans: 
Dry excavation ........... 128,747,986 
nee eee caw eee se 85,710,292 
Total. 2:2 wr ess — — 215,458,272 
May 4 to Dec. 31, 1904 3.472 
Jan. to Dec. 31, 1905.... 1,799,227 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1906.... 4.948,497 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1907.... 15,765,290 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1908.... 37.116.735 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1909.... 35,096,166 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1910.... 31,437,677 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1911.... 31,603,899 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1912.... 30,269.349 
Jan, 1, 1918, to Jan. 1, 1914 27,177,960 
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Totals by Sections and Amounts to Be Excavateð 


Remaining to 
Sections Amount excavated be excavated 
Atlantic: 
8,854,351 


eee 649 
40.028.311] 48,818,262 4,288,089 | 4.288.788 
6,277,429 
Ather 111,511,643 


Central: 
| 6,185,857 
points 12,777,072 *92,072 
Pa : 


Culebra 
Cut 98,734,571 
cific: 
Dry... 10,372,087] 55,068,967 416.913 } 6,420,688 


Wet.. 44,696,280 6,004,720 
Grand 
total 215,458,272  ....... 16,894,728 


* Estimate exceeded by this amount. 


PANAMA TOLLS. See ARBITRATION, IN- 
TERNATIONAL, passim; and PANAMA CANAL, 
Canal Toll Rates. 

PAPER. The paper industry during 1913 
continued to be interested in proposed tariff 
changes and especially in the new schedules 
for paper which were being prepared during 
the early part of the year by the committee of 
ways and means of the House of Representa- 
tives. News-print paper valued at 2% cents 
and under was placed upon the free list, sub- 
ject to no retaliatory or countervailing duty, 
as was also wood pulp, and the average ad 
valorem rate of duty on paper, which had been 
18.80 per cent. was reduced to 12 per cent. 
Writing and fine paper were reduced over 8 
per cent. Wrapping paper was continued at 
the old rate of 35 per cent. and rates on ma- 
terials used in paper manufacture, such as 
bleaching powder, china clay, caustic soda, sal 
soda, and refined sulphur were all materially re- 
duced, or, in the case of sulphur, removed. 

The bill, as reported, passed the House and 
in the Senate an amendment was introduced 
abolishing the wi on Canadian chemical 
pulp and, in fact, all retaliatory duties on all 
papers valued at 2½ cents per pound and un- 
der. The bill was signed by the President on 
October 3. The question of the countervailing 
duty and the dispute over the favored nation 
treaty argument outlined in the YEAR Book 
for 1912, was concluded on May 13, when the 
Customs Court of Appeals decided against the 
government in favor of the importers and, as 
a result, there was involved the refund of du- 
ties paid under protest amounting to about 
$3,000,000. The Ohio floods had a serious 
effect on the paper industry, while the question 
of water power and its relation to the manu- 
facture of paper was also seriously discussed 
in view of legislation in New York and other 
States. During the year there were no serious 
disturbances in the labor market and the work 
of manufacture proceeded evenly and effectively. 

As regards news-print paper, the consump- 
tion was 1,594,323 tons, or about 6 per cent. 
more than the consumption of 1912, and there 
was less paper on hand December 31, 1913, 
than at the corresponding time in the previous 
year. The domestic production was 1,371,044 
tons and the imports from Canada were 223, 
222 tons, Prices during the year were some- 
what weak due to the influx of Canadian paper 
immediately preceding the passage of the new 
tariff, but towards the end of the year condi- 
tions improved. The imports of printing pa- 
per in 1913 amounted to 437,587,640 pounds, 
of which 385,659,092 pounds were free and 
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51,928,548 pounds were dutiable, as compared 
with 169,259,726 pounds, the total imports in 
1912, of which 125,125,066 pounds were free 
and 44,134,660 pounds were dutiable. Canada, 
of course, furnished the bulk of the printing 
paper imported, supplying 218,793 tons in 1913, 
as compared with 84,630 tons in 1912, this pa- 

r being valued at 2% cents per pound, or less. 

n book paper a total production of 696,861 
tons was recorded for 1913, as against 693,784 
tons in 1912, which was 94 per cent. of the nor- 
mal capacity of the mills, while the shipments 
amounted to 697,459 tons, or more than the 
actual production. There was keen competi- 
tion during the year and it was thought that 
there would be increased imports of foreign 

aper. In coated paper the production was 
113,473 tons, or 9716 tons less than was pro- 
duced in 1912, the mills running about 13,000 
tons short of their actual capacity, while the 
shipments were also less than in the previous 
year. 

In fine, or writing papers, the actual pro- 
duction was 181,837 tons, against 174.059 tons 
in 1912, while in manila and fibre papers the 
actual production was upward of 564, 000 tons 
of wrapping paper, as compared with 526,000 
tons in 1912, the mills reporting a production 
of about 89 per cent. of their total capacity. 
In paper boards a total production of 827,819 
tons, or an increase over 1912 of 16,108 tons, 
was recorded, or an actual production amount- 
ing to about 86 per cent. of the normal capacity 
of the mills. In tissue papers a good volume 
of business was done and prices were main- 
tained, while in kraft paper the production in- 
creased considerably and it was supplementing 
manila paper for many purposes. 

In 1913 the total imports of paper and man- 
ufactures of paper were valued at $24,359,927 
as compared with $18,723,877 in 1912, while 
the exports of paper were valued at $21,174,- 
217, as compared with $21,166,566 in 1911. 
Crude paper stock to the amount of $7,724,663 
was imported in 1913, as compared with 
$6,927,906 in 1912, and wood pulp, mechan- 
ically ground, or chemical wood pulp, im- 
ported, amounted to $16,355,517 in 1913 as 
compared with $14,903,218 in 1912. Pulp 
wood valued at $7,007,350 was imported in 
1913, as compared with a value of $6,227,346 
in 1912. 

The vast quantity of wood consumed annu- 
ally in the manufacture of paper was strik- 
ingly illustrated in estimates of consumption 
prepared by Dr. Klein and published in the 
Papier Zeitung. He stated that for chemical 
pulp alone there was required 20,000,000 cubic 
meters of wood, while Snellman, another au- 
thority, estimated that 13,000,000 cubic meters 
were required for mechanical pulp, and 5,000,- 
000 cubic meters for cards and boards. The 
annual consumption in 1913, therefore, was 
about 38,000,000 cubic meters, or a 30 per cent. 
increase in the six years from 1907, or at a 
rate of 5 per cent. per year. The extent of the 
industry was further emphasized by the fact 
that at the time when the estimates were pre- 
pared towards the end of the year, there had 
been produced already over 4,000,000 tons of 
chemical pulp, of which about 90 per cent. was 
sulphite pulp, and the remainder either soda 
or sulphate. In this production the United 
States took first rank with a production of 
1,500,000 tons, and was followed by Sweden, 
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with 740,000 tons; Germany, with 700,000 
tons; Norway, with 280,000 tons; Austria- 
Hungary, with 260,000 tons; Canada, with 


210,000 tons; Finland, with 180,000 tons; and 
Russia, with 130,000 tons. Out of 55 per cent. 
of the cellulose contained in wood, 80 to 85 
per cent. can be recovered by the sulphite 
process, while the sulphate process yields to 
70 per cent. and the plain soda process from 
60 to 65 per cent. of the total amount of cellu- 
lose in the wood. 

The demand for newspaper continued during 
the year and was marked by the usual contest 
between the manufacturers and the publishers. 
In 1913 imports of chemical pulp were begin- 
ning to come to the United States in substan- 
tial quantity from Sweden and new steamship 
lines were being established which anticipated 
considerable cargoes of this material. See 
also CHEMISTRY, INDUSTRIAL. 

PAPUA, TERRITORY oF. Formerly British 
New Guinea. A dependency of the common- 
wealth of Australia, composed of part of the 
island of New Guinea and a number of small 
islands lying mostly to the southeast. Area, 
90,540 square miles; white population June 30, 
1912, 1064. The native population is generally 
assumed to be between four and five hundred 
thousand. The industries of Papua are not 
numerous, but they are becoming more diversi- 
fied. Area under coconuts March 31, 1912, 
15,993 acres; rubber. 4496; sisal hemp, 2757; 
coffee, 14; other cultures, 1447—total, 24,707 
acres, divided among 192 plantations. The na- 
tives are compelled by the government to plant 
coconuts for food, and about 350,000 acres 
have now been so planted. There are many in- 
digenous products of great economic possibili- 
ties. The timber and pearl-fishing industries 
are of importance. On March 31, 1912, the 
livestock in the territory consisted of 372 
horses, 6 donkeys, 1286 head of cattle, 82 mules, 
144 sheep, 585 goats, 95 swine, and 6267 fowls. 
The introduction of rabbits, foxes, hares, and 
monkeys is prohibited. Gold output, 1911-12, 
17,047 ounces, valued at £60.608; 1910-11, 
18,497 ounces, £68,803. Imports, 1911-12, 
£235,369; exports, £99,990; revenue, £51,035; 
expenditure, £85,636; tonnage entered and 
cleared, 275,803. Lieutenant-governor in 1913, 
John Hubert Plunkett Murray, born 1861. 

PARAGUAY. An interior republic of 
South America, bounded by Bolivia, Brazil, 
and Argentina. The capital is Asunci6n. 

AREA AND POPULATION. The Bolivian fron- 
tier has not been definitely fixed, and the esti- 
mates of Paraguay’s area vary widely, in ac- 
cordance with the recognition given to the 
claims of either country. In 1913 a territorial 
status quo was agreed upon by Paraguay and 
Bolivia, pending a treaty in settlement of the 
dispute or a submission of the case to a court 
of arbitration. At present the area quoted by 
the better authorities is 253,100 square kilo- 
meters (97,722 square miles), which is about 
equivalent to the area of Wyoming. The cen- 
sus of 1899 returned a population of 643,852. 
An estimate of 1911 is 800,000, but it is not 
unlikely that this figure is too large; some 
authorities believe that, on account of political 
disturbances, the number of inhabitants de- 
creased between 1904 and 1912. The popnla- 
tion is largely & mixture of Spanish, Guarani, 
and negro. The larger towns, with estimated 
population: Asunción, 84,000; Villa Rica, 
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30,000; Concepción, 25,000; Carapeguá, 15,000; 
Luque, 15,000. Immigration is small, amount- 
ing, in 1910-11 to 418 and in 1911-12 to 605. 
ublic schools, as reported for 1912, num- 

bered 484, with 995 teachers and 43,214 pupils. 
The state religion is Roman Catholicism. 

PRODUCTION AND COMMERCE. Paraguay is a 
country of exceptional agricultural promise, 
being capable of producing successfully almost 
all of the important sub-tropical crops. Un- 
fortunately large blocks of land have been 
alienated to foreign capitalists and syndicates, 
and economic progress has been retarded by 
internal conflicts. Comparative tranquillity in 
1913 noticeably bettered agricultural and busi- 
ness conditions. The leading farm products in- 
clude yerba maté, tobacco, corn, beans, alfalfa, 
manioc, and various fruits, especially oranges. 
The quantity of domestic tobacco marketed in 
1910 was 12,396,031 pounds; in 1911, 14,187,- 
395 pounds, Paraguayan tobacco has recently 
been improved by the introduction of seed from 
Cuba. Sugar-cane and cotton are crops of in- 
creasing importance. 

Imports and exports have been valued as fol- 
lows, in thousands of gold pesos (worth 96.5 
cents): 


1908 1909 1910 1911 1913 
Imports 4.078 8,788 6.248 6,479 65,288 
Exports...... ..8,732 6,187 4,785 4,829 4,211 

The leading imports are cotton goods and 
foodstuffs, followed by hardware and alcoholic 
beverages. Principal exports in 1910 and 1911, 


in thousands of pesos: Hides and skins, 1178 
and 1010; timber, 1038 and 1055; tobacco, 572 
and 714; quebracho extract, 782 and 590; 
yerba maté, 522 and 568. Imports and exports 
WT countries in 1911, in thousands of pesos: 

nited dag pouce 1850 and 1; Germany, 1818 
and 1020; Argentina, 765 and 2722; Italy, 352 
and 25; Spain, 414 and 158; France, 432 and 
75; United States, 390 and 2; Uruguay, 51 
and 729; other, 396 and 97; total, 6479 and 
4829. 

COMMUNICATIONS. The length of railway 
open to traffic in 1911 was 373 kilometers (232 
miles). Asunción is connected by rail with 
Encarnación, which is on the Paraná River op- 

ite the Argentine town Posadas. A ferry 

tween these towns was opened in the summer 
of 1913, thus insuring through service between 
Buenos Aires and Asunción. During 1913 a 
branch of the Paraguay Central Railway (the 
Asunción-Encarnación line) was under con- 
struction; this branch is projected to extend 
from Borja (a short distance south of Villa 
Rica) eastward to a point on the Paraná op- 
posite Iguassu (Brazil). There are about 
"e miles of telegraph line and 385 post of- 
ces. 

FInance. For 1911 the estimated revenue 
was 2,738,000 pesos gold and 9,190,500 paper; 
estimated expenditures, 999.412 pesos gold and 
32,687,228 paper. (The gold peso is valued at 
96.5 cents, and the paper peso at about 7 
cents.) The budget for 1913 showed estimated 
revenue of 3,248,000 pesos gold and 21,688,200 
paper, and estimated expenditure, 1,862,582 
pesos gold and 48,301,645 paper. Import and 
export duties were estimated at 2,521.200 and 
610,800 pesos zespectively. Public debt as re- 
ported for March 31, 1912: Foreign, 4,105,085 
pesos gold; internal, 1,812,270 pesos gold and 
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76,597,425 pesos paper (including ed 
aper money); floating, 998,320 gold an 
2,261,550 paper. 

ARMY. The authorized military expenditure 
for 1913 was £157,603, or nearly 15 per cent. 
of the total expenditure of the republic, an in- 
crease of 25 per cent. over 1911. There was in- 
creased pay of all ranks, private soldiers in 
many cases receiving as much as 50 per cent. 
increase. The army consisted of 145 officers 
and 2016 other ranks and was divided into five 
military zones. 

GOVERNMENT. The constitution (of 1870) 
provides for the election of a president and 
vice-president by indirect vote for four years. 
Five members constitute the cabinet. The 
Congress consists of the Senate and the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, members of both houses being 
elected directly. The president in 1913 was 
Eduardo Schaerer, elected for four years from 
August 15, 1912; vice-president, Dr. Pedro 
Bobadilla. The ministry appointed in 1912 
was altered by the nomination of Col. Patricio 
A. Escobar to succeed Manuel Gondra as min- 
ister of war; Severiano Zubizarretta, minister 
of finance, was appointed director-general of 
posts and telegraphs. 

History. On April 1 at the opening session 
of the Congress, President Schaerer delivered 
the presidential message, reviewing with grati- 
fication the recent achievements of his adminis- 
tration, among which he counted the present 
amicable forei relations, the mounted police 
service, and the prosperity of the postal and 
telegraph departments. Among the measures 
1 1 for the approval of Congress was a 
omestead law which would allow the govern- 
ment to allot a small holding of 15 hectares 
of land to each applicant who would agree to 
cultivate the land and build a house on it. 
The Paraguayan consul at Hamburg was en- 
deavoring to obtain the services of German 
army officers to drill the Paraguayan army. 
The budget for the fiscal year 1913 balanced at 


1,862,581 pesos gold and 21,688,200 pesos pa- 
per. See URUGUAY. 

PARALYSIS, INFANTILE BSPrNAL. See 
POLIOMYELITIS, 


PARCEL POST. The system of parcel 
post put into operation on January 1l, 1913, 
met with almost instantaneous success. Con- 
siderable objection being made to the require- 
ment of special stamps an order was issued 
abolishing it. After a half-year’s experience 
certain improvements were made. It was pro- 
vided that packages might be sent C. O. D. by 

ayment of ten cents additional, whic 
would cover not only cost of collection but also 
insurance. Under the authority of the postal 
express law of 1912, giving the postmaster- 
general with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion authority to alter rates, classifications, and 
zones by administrative order, rates were re- 
duced on August 15. 

Plans of Postmaster-General Burleson for a 
further extension of the parcel post were ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on December 6. The weight limits of par- 
cels in the first and second zones were in- 
creased from twenty to fifty pounds; the 
weight limit in zones beyond the second was 
raised from eleven to twenty pounds; books 
were admitted; and rates in the third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth zones were reduced. The rate 
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reductions on the first pound were respectively 
from 6c to 5c, 7c to 6c, 8c to 7c, and 9c to 8c 
in the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth zones; and 
for each additional pound from 5c to 2c in the 
third zone, from 7c to 4e in the fourth; from 
Te to 6c in the fifth; and from 9c to 8c in the 
Sixth. These reductions became effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1914. As to books, the postal rate of 
one cent for each two ounces or fraction up to 
eight ounces was retained; but to books 
weighing more than eight ounces the new zone 
parcel post rates apply. This ruling will be 
effective March 1, 1914. It was made as & 
result of urgent request by circulating libra- 
ries, schools, colleges, and publishers. These 
further reductions were made in consequence 
of records showing that the previous reduc- 
tions in August had been followed by an in- 
crease of one-sixth in the number of parcels 
and of about one-third in the average postage 
per parcel. These extensions involved addi- 


tional burdens for the railroads which were en 


already complaining of inadequate payment; 
the postmaster-general therefore promised to 
present data upon which Congress could de- 
termine a fair and more adequate compensa- 
tion. A congressional committee was investi- 
gating this question at the close of the year. 

The express companies objected to these re- 
ductions, but their objections received little pub- 
lic support. The position of the express com- 
panies had been greatly altered by an order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, effective 
October 15. This introduced the block system 
of rate-making, greatly reduced rates, required 
uniform classifications, joint rules, and regu- 
lations of the companies, and instituted a new 
form of express dia die These new rates 
were expected to greatly reduce express com- 
pany business and dividends, and led to sur- 
mises as to the probable future of the com- 
panies. 

Cost or Livia. Much attention was given 
to the possible utilization of the parcel post to 
reduce the cost of living. An abundance of 
evidence was brought forward showing great 
disparity between the prices received by 
farmers for fruits, vegetables, eggs, and other 
foods and the prices paid by the city con- 
sumer. Proposals for the development of 
municipal markets vied with proposals for per- 
fecting the rural delivery and parcel post sys- 
tems as methods of bringing producer and con- 
sumer closer together and eliminating one or 
more middlemen. 

Representative David J. Lewis, a member of 
the congressional joint committee on a general 
parcel post proposed that organizations such 
as the People’s Institute of New York under- 
take to bring producers and consumers into 
direct relations. Any such responsible organi- 
zation could, he thought, by advertising and 
other forms of publicity, secure lists of farmers 
and what they had to sell and lists of con- 
sumers and what they wished to buy. Some 
effort to standardize forms of shipment would 
be necessary. He also thought this system 
would be of great value to workmen who might 
give up their work in the city at age fifty to 
sixty and engage in truck farming, using the 
parcel post to dispose of their products. He 
declared that conditions warranted an increase 
in the weight limit to 100 pounds, a new zone 
system with 100 miles to each zone, and such 
a reduction of rates as would make the cost 
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only one-half cent per pound in the first 100- 
mile zone, one cent a pound in the second, and 
one and one-half cents in the third. 

PARESIS, GENERAL, OF THE INSANE. See 
INSANITY. 

PARSONS Esen Bust. An American cler- 
gyman and educator, died January 24, 1913. 
He was born in Pittsfield, Mass., in 1835, and 

aduated from Williams College in 1859. 

‘rom that year until 1862 he was principal of 

the high school at Greenfield, Mass. After 
studying theology at Union and Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminaries, he was pastor from 1868-88 
of the Presbyterian Church at Baldwinsville, 
N. Y. In the latter year he was elected secre- 
tary of the faculty of Williams College, and 
served in this capacity until 1909. He was 
the author of the Obituary Record of Williams 
College (5 volumes) ; and the Phi Beta Kappa 
Handbook and General Catalogue. 

PATENTS. See UNITED STATES, section Pat- 


ts. 
PAVEMENTS. See Roaps AND Pave 
MENTS. 

PLABODY MUSEUM OF HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY. An institution for anthro- 
pological and archeological research, founded 
in 1866 by George Peabody. On May 28, 1913, 
the one hundred and sixth anniversary of the 
birth of Louis Agassiz, the sod was broken for 
the erection of the remaining portion of the 
great University Museum at Harvard. This, 
the ninth and last period of construction, will 
soon complete the building planned by Louis 
Agassiz and begun in 1859. This new section 
will furnish additional space for the Peabody 
Museum collections in American and compara- 
tive archeology and ethnology. It will also 
give more room for the rapidly growing li- 
brary, for offices and work rooms, and for a 
better lecture room for the students’ division 
of anthropology. 

During 1913 archeological researches were 
conducted by Mr. C. C. Willoughby in the 
Southwest, in the Tsconitson Cañon which 
opens into the Chinlee Valley; in the Delaware 
Valley by Mr. Ernest Volk; in Tennessee by 
Mr. Bruce W. Merwin; in Nebraska by Mr. 
Frederick H. Sterns; and in Massachusetts by 
Mr. Samuel J. Guernsey. Prof. Roland B. 
Dixon spent his sabbatical year traveling in 
southern and southeastern Asia, where he made 
anthropological Tesearches among the native 
tribes, studied the museum collections, visited 
the archæologieal sites, and collected valuable 
ethnological material for the museum collec- 
tions. Dr. Charles Peabody made personal re- 
searches in France, Italy, and England, and 
obtained most interesting material from the 
prehistoric sites in these countries. The Cen- 
tral American expedition started in November, 
1913, for Guatemala, under the direction of 
Dr. E. R. Merwin, who is accompanied by C. W. 
Bishop, fellow in Central American research 
for 1913-14. 

In accordance with the agreement of the in- 
stitutions forming the International School of 
Archeology in Mexico, it was Harvard’s turn 
to furnish a director for the school. Prof. A. 
M. Tozzer has been appointed director for the 
session of 1913-14, and he and Mr. C. L. Hay, 
the Harvard fellow, started in November, 1918, 
for the City of Mexico. 

Dr. William C. Farabee has resigned his of- 
fices of instructor in anthropology and assis- 
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tant in somatology in the museum to accept 
the office of curator of archsology in the mu- 
seum of the University of Pennsylvania and 
director of the South American expedition sent 
out by that university. Dr. Ernest Hooton 
has been appointed instructor in antropology 
and associate curator of somatology in the 
museum to fill the vacancy caused by the re- 
grettable resignation of Dr. Farabee. Mr. 
A. V. Kidder has been added to the museum 
force with the title of associate curator of 
archæology. Mr. Richard F. Carroll has been 
appointed assistant librarian in the museum. 
lhe titles of curator and assistant curator 
have been changed to director and assistant 
director, and the officers having title of assis- 
tant have been given the title of curator. 

In the year 1913 the museum issued vol. vi. 
of its Memoirs, — Haya Art, by Dr. H. J. 
Spinden; and also the fifth number of its 
Papers, vol. iii., completing that volume. 

PEACE. See ARBITRATION, INTERNATIONAL. 

PEACE, INTERNATIONAL, CARNEGIE ENDOW- 
MENT FOR. See ARBITRATION, INTERNATIONAL. 

PEACE, PunricATIoNS REGARDING. See ABR- 
BITRATION, INTERNATIONAL. 

PEACE CENTENARY, ANGLO-AMEBRICAN. 
See ARBITRATION, INTERNATIONAL; and ExPosi- 
TIONS, 

PEACE COMMISSION, INTERNATIONAL. 
See ARBITRATION, INTERNATIONAL. 

PEACE CONGRESSES,  SocIETIES, ETC. 
See ARBITRATION, INTERNATIONAL; and ARBITRA- 
TION AND CONCILIATION, INDUSTBIAL. 

PEACE PLAN, WILSON-BRYAN. 
BITRATION, INTERNATIONAL. 

a PEACHES. See HORTICULTURE, Plant Breed- 


ing. 

PEARSON AND SON, LIMITED. See 
Mexico, History. 

PEAT. See CHEMISTBY, INDUSTRIAL, under 
Fuel. 

PELLAGRA. A new theory of the cause 
of pellagra was announced by Alessandrini and 
Scala, who had done extensive work at the 
Institute of Experimental Hygiene at Rome. 
These investigators abandoned the idea that 
pellagra was of parasitic origin and have appar- 
ently shown that the cause lies in the silica 
which exists in colloidal solution in drinking 
water. All drinking water contains some silica, 
but this is neutralized when alkaline salts are 
present in the water. When the salts are pres- 
ent in insufficient amounts or are absent there 
is danger of pellagra. In their experiments 
sodium and calcium carbonates prevented an 
injurious influence from the colloidal silica, 
while calcium chloride aggravated it. The silica 
acts by casing the fixation of sodium chloride 
in the tissues, which in turn results in exces- 
sive amounts of free hydrochloric acid. This 
induces reactions which cause the symptoms of 
pellagra, the latter being essentially an intoxi- 
cation by mineral acids. The action of mineral 
acids is most intense on the tissues exposed to 
sun and air. The practical results of this re- 
search were shown in the treatment of pella- 
grins by daily injections of a weak solution of 
trisodium citrate. Even severe and chronic 
cases gained weight and strength while under 
the treatment, and were free from digestive and 
other disturbances; no change was made in 
their habits of life, food, or occupation. Dogs 
suffering from pellagra also recovered appar- 
ently normal health in a short period under 
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the same treatment. Alessandrini and Scala 
suggested that the addition of minute pebbles of 
caleium carbonate to the sources of the water 
in pellagra districts would restore the proper 
balance and put an end to the excess of col- 
loidal silica. This measure had already been 
applied empirically in some districts, with ex- 
cellent results, small limestone pebbles being 
used as & filter for the water without knowledge 
of the specific chemical action of calcium car- 
bonate on the silica. Equally plausible evidence 
in favor of the theory of a parasitic origin was 
not lacking, however. Harris of New Orleans in- 
oculated monkeys with a filtrate obtained from 
the tissues of an undoubted case of human 
pellagra and succeeded in producing all the 
essential symptoms of the disease both in the 
skin and nervous system. He believed that 
the disease was due to a filterable virus or micro- 
organism capable of passing through a Berke- 
feld filter. It would appear, therefore, that the 
question was still far from solution. See Ix- 
SANITY, and also YEAR Book for 1912 for bibli- 
ography, etc. 

PENANG. See STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

PENFIELD,  FREDERIO COURTLAND. An 
American diplomat, born in Connecticut in 1855. 
He graduated from the Russell’s Military 
School, New Haven, and then took special 
studies in Germany. Subsequently he was for 
five years on the editorial staff of the Hartford - 
Courant. In 1885 he was appointed vice-con- 
sulate-general at London; from 1893 to 1897 
was diplomatic agent and consulate-general to 
Egypt, with the rank of minister resident. He 
traveled extensively in Africa, India, China and 
Japan. He received the Cross of the Medal of 
Honor from France in 1904, in recognition of 
his prominence in discussing the merits of canal 
routes. He also received decorations from the 
sultan of Turkey, the khedive of Fgypt, and 
the czar of Russia, for services rendered to 
the governments of these countries. In July, 
1913, he was appointed United States ambassa- 
dor to Austria-Hungary. He was author of 
Present-Day Egypt (1899); East of Suez 
(1907); and was a frequent writer of articles 
on economic and international subjects in Amer- 
ican magazines. 

PENNSYLVANIA. PoprvuratTion. The pop- 
ulation of the State in 1910 was 7,665,111. Ac- 
cording to the estimates of the Bureau of the 
Census, made in 1913, the population in that 
year was 8,107,942. ` 

AGRICULTURE. The area, production, and 
value of the puse pas crops in 1912-13 are 
shown in the following table. The figures are 
from the United States Department of Agri- 
earn and those of 1913 are for estimates 
only. 


— —— ————————————— — A 
Acreage Prod. Bu. Value 
Corn ....... 1913 1,463,000 57,057,000 $41,081,000 
1912 1,449,000 61,582,000 38,797,000 
Wheat ..... 1913 1,286,000 21.862.000 19,894,000 
1912 1,240,000 22.320.000 21, 204.000 
Oats 1913 1.154.000 35.774.000 16. 456.000 
1912 1.099.000 36.377.000 14.915.000 
So 1913 280.000 4.900.000 3.626.000 
1912 282.000 4.935.000 3.800.000 
Potatoes . 1913 265.000 23.3 20,000 18,656,000 
1912 265.000 28.885.000 16,464,000 
Hay ........1913 3.141.000 44. 146.000 61.775, 000 
1912 3. 173.000 4.537.000 70, 777, 000 
Tobacco 1913 88.900 046,680,000 3,501,000 
1912 44.200 64.090, 000 5,448,000 


a Tons, d Pounds, 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION. The total value of the 
mineral products of the State in 1912 was $445,- 
790,022, compared with $414,426,962 in 1911. 

The coal production in 1913 according to 
the estimates of the United States Geological 
Survey broke previous records. Combined pro- 
duction of hard and soft coal was estimated 
to have amounted to about $267,000,000 short 
tons. The total output of anthracite coal was 
estimated at 79,830,000 long ton 4,500,000 
tons more than that of 1912. The production 
of bituminous coal showed increases of 10 to 
20 per cent. in various parts of the State. In 
the production of coal, Pennsylvania not only ex- 
ceeds by far any other State in the Union, but 
also exceeds that of any other country in the 
world except Great Britain, and Germany, and is 
closely rivaling the latter. The total produc- 
tion in 1912 was 246,227,286 short tons, valued 
at $346,993,123. Of this 75,325,855 long tons, 
equivalent to 84,361,598 short tons, was anthra- 
cite. Its value was $177,622,626. The produc- 
tion of bituminous was 161,865,488 short tons, 
valued at $169,370,497. The increase in the 
total production over 1911 was 11,201,762 short 
tons. The production of anthracite coal in 1912 
was less than in 1911 by 5,448,633 long tons. 
This was due to the suspension of operations 
on April l. The value of anthracite, however, 
showed an increase over 1911 of $2,070,211. 
The production of bituminous coal increased 
17,304,231 short tons over 1911. Notwithstand- 
ing the decrease in the production of anthracite 
in 1912, more men were employed in the anthra- 
cite mines than in 1911, whereas, in the bitu- 
minous mines, the production showed a material 
increase with fewer employes. The number 
of men employed in the anthracite mines in 
1912 was 174,030, compared with 172,585 in 
1911. The bituminous workers in 1912 num- 
bered 165,144, compared with 168,199 in 1911. 
The average number of working days in the 
anthracite region decreased from 246 in 1911 
to 231 in 1912, and in the bituminous mines, 
the average working time increased from 233 
days in 1911 to 252 in 1912. The total number 
of men employed in the mines of the State 
in 1912 was 339,174, compared with 340,784 
in 1911. (For account of labor troubles in 
the anthracite region in 1912, see STRIKES.) 
There were 584 fatal accidents in the anthra- 
cite mines in 1910. In the bituminous mines 
437 men were killed; a decrease of 92 from 
1911. The chief cause of accident was falls 
from roof and coal, which caused the death of 
242 miners. 

The production of petroleum in the State in 
1912 was 7,839,948 barrels, compared with 
8,248,158 barrels in 1911. The production con- 
tinued to show a decline A number of new 
wells were drilled in 1912, several in Allegheny 
yielding as much as 25 barrels a day. A 100- 
barrel well was struck in Penn Township and 
another in Green County. 

The production of iron ore in 1912 was 517,- 
081 long tons, compared with 537,506 in 1911. 
Pennsylvania ranks first in the production of 
pig iron. There were made in 1912 12,552,131 
ong tons, compared with 9,807,073 in 1912. 

A small amount of copper is produced in the 
State. In 1912 this amounted to 248,378 
pounds of blister copper, compared with 661,621 

unds in 1911. The copper is recovered as a 

y-product in the treatment of pyritiferous mag- 
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netite at the Cornwall mines in Lebanon 
County. 
CLAY. Pennsylvania is the second State in 


the value of clay product. It is first in the 
production of brick and tile products, and fifth 
in the production of pottery. The total value 
of the clay products in 1912 was $21,537,221, 
an increase of $1,267,188 over 1911. The prin- 
cipal clay product is fire brick. 
TRANSPORTATION. The total railway mileage 
in the State on December 1, 1912, was 8188. 
Of this, 5115 was mileage of twenty companies 
operating in the State but having their lines 
also outside the State, and 3073 was the mile- 
age of independent roads entirely within the 
State. The roads with their chief mileage are 
the following: Baltimore and Ohio, 633; Erie, 
441; New York Central and Hudson River, 448; 
5 1080; Philadelphia and Reading, 


EpucaTION. The total enrollment in the pub- 
lic schools of the State in 1913 was 1,343,055. 
The average daily attendance was 1,281,256. 
The total number of teachers, both male and 
female, was 37,956. The average salary for 
male teachers was $65.82, monthly, and for 
female teachers $48.69. 

Finance. The report of the State treasurer 
for the fiscal year ending November 30, 1913, 
shows receipts for that period of $35,348.615, 
and disbursements for the same period $37,566,- 
196. There remained in the treasury at the 
end of the fiscal year a balance of 
$7,564,269. The chief revenue is obtained from 
corporation taxes, and the chief expenditures 
for public schools, charitable institutions, etc. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. In 1913 pro- 
vision was made for the construction of three 
new institutions, a State industria] home for 
women, at a cost of $250,000; a village for 
feeble-minded women, at a cost of $40,000; 
and a State institution for inebriates, for 
which $20,000 was appropriated to secure land. 
The legislature of 1913 passed a measure which 
largely increased the power of the board of 
public charities over jails and almshouses. It 
also provides for the manner of making reporta 
from hospitals and homes to the board. Ap- 
propriations for penal, reformatory, and chari- 
table institutions in 1913 was $16,855,391. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. There was no elec- 
tion for State officers in 1913, as the 1909 amend- 
ment to the constitution provides for municipal 
elections only in odd-numbered years, except that 
judges may be elected any year. The terms of 
Governor Tener and other State officers do not 
expire until January, 1915. The next State 
election is November 3, 1914. The legislature 
ratified the amendment providing for the direct 
election of senators on April 2. A woman suf- 
frage amendment was agreed to by the legisla- 
ture and if agreed to in the 1915 legislature 
it will go to the voters for approval that fall. 
The legislature made an appropriation to pro- 
vide for the entertainment of the veterans of 
the Union and the Confederate armies which 
participated in the Battle of Gettysburg. They 
met on the battlefield of Gettysburg on the 
fiftieth anniversary of the battle. The encamp- 
ment began June 29 and ended July 6. This 
reunion was the most notable event of its kind 
ever held. About 55,000 survivors of the Battle 
of Géttysburg attended. President Wilson was 
present and made an address on July 4, 
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In November two members of the Superior 
Court were elected on a non-partisan ticket. 
They were John J. Henderson of Crawford 
County, and John W. Kephart of Cambria. 

In Philadelphia the officers elected in No- 
vember were district attorney, city treasurer, 
register of wills, and receiver of taxes. The 
term of Mayor Blankenburg does not expire 
until 1915. The contest was between the Re- 
publican machine and a Fusion ticket. The 
object of the Fusionists was to obtain control 
of the minor departments of the city govern- 
ment, and to extend to these the reforms which 
Mr. Blankenburg has brought about; to control 
the councils and to replace political adminis- 
tration by business management. Mayor Blank- 
enburg made the claim that while his depart- 
ments had saved money during his administra- 
tion, the councils had wasted it. Charges of 
corruption were made by the officials against 
James P. McNichol, State senator, and William 
S. Vare, contractor, who for years had a prac- 
tical monopoly of city contracts. In the election 
held on November 4, the Republicans were vic- 
torious, increasing their majority of the Com- 
mon Council and electing a full county ticket. 

In Pittsburgh Joseph G. Armstrong defeated 
Stephen G. Porter for the mayoralty. Two 
members of the City Council were reslected and 
two members were defeated for re&lection. This 
election was the first in which a mayor and 
city councilmen were elected on a non-partisan 
ticket. Seven candidates for mayor presented 
themselves for the primaries in September. The 
contest was between Armstrong, supported by 
business men and Republicans, and Porter, sup- 
ported by the retiring city administration 
which sought to intrench its machine in power, 
and the Progressive Republicans, Porter had 
300 more votes than Armstrong in the prima- 
ries. A wholesale purging of the voting lists 
which had been fraudulently padded, and a 
rallying of the hosts of good government who 
feared a restoration of the bossism of William 
Flinn through the election of Porter, resulted 
in Armstrong's election by 2500 majority. 
Richard H. Jackson, Republican, was elected 
district attorney of Allegheny County; Samuel 
C. Jamison, Republican, was re&lected coroner; 
and George W. Richards, Republican, was elected 
gheriff. 

LEGISLATION. The legislature met in 1913, 
and passed many important measures. Among 
them were the following: A public utilities 
act which does away with the railroad commis- 
sion, was passed. A maximum of ten hours 
per day and 54 hours per week for women in 
certain employments was provided for. A de- 
partment of labor and industries was created. 
and vocational training in the public schools 
was provided for. A measure provides for gemi- 
monthly wage payments unless otherwise stipu- 
lated in the contract. Measures were passed 
providing for State-wide primaries, for the 
direct nomination of all public officers from 
United States senators and governor down. 
Provision was made for the submission to the 
people of the constitutional amendment pro- 
viding for woman suffrage. Eleetrocution was 
substituted for hanging as a death penalty. 
A number of pure food laws were passed. 
These include a stringent cold storage law. 
A State board of censors for motion-pictures 
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was created. A mothers’ pension act was en- 
acted, as was a loan-shark act, and an act 
providing for the abatement of disorderly houses. 
See also LIQUOR REGULATION. 

STATE GOVERNMENT. Governor, John K. 
Tener; Lieutenant-Governor, John M. Reynolds; 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, Robert R. Me- 
Afee; Treasurer, R. K. Young; Auditor-General, 
A. W. Powell; Adjutant-General, Thomas J. 
Stewart; Attorney-General, John C. Bell; Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, N. C. Schaef- 
fer; Insurance Commissioner, C. Johnson; Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, N. B. Critchfield—all 
Republicans, except Schaeffer, Democrat. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
D. Newlin Fell; Associate Justices, J. Hay 
Brown, William P. Potter, John Stewart, Rob- 
ert Von Moschzisker, S. L. Mestrezat, and John 
P. Elkin—all Republicans, except S. L. Mes- 
trezat. Prothonotary, Eastern District, James 
T. Mitchell; Prothonotary, Middle District, 
William Pearson; Prothonotary, Western Dis- 
trict, George Pearson. 

STATE LEGISLATURE, 1913. Democrats: Senate, 
15; House 57; joint ballot 72. Republicans: 
Senate 34; House, 127; joint ballot, 161. Pro- 
5 Senate, 1; House, 14; joint ballot, 15. 

eystone: Senate 0; House, 9; joint ballot, 9. 
Republican majority: Senate, 18; House, 47; 
joint ballot, 65. 

The names of senators and representatives to 
Congress will be found in the article UNITED 
STATES, section Congress. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Uwntversiry or. The 
total number of students enrolled in the uni- 
versity in the autumn of 1913 was 0332, of 
whom 2008 were in the college; 914 in the 
Towne Scientific School; 1803 in the Wharton 
School of Commerce; 470 in the Graduate 
School; 374 in the Law School; 284 in the 
School of Medicine; 588 in the School of 
Dentistry; and 118 in the School of Veterinary 
Medicine. The instructors in all departments 
numbered 560. The university is the most cos- 
mopolitan of American colleges or universities. 
In the student list there were 254 names en 
rolled from foreign countries. There were 44 
foreign countries represented. The students in 
the United States are from practically every 
State and Territory. Among the promotions 
and new professors for the academic year 1914 
are the following: Thomas D. Cope, assistant 
professor; Engelhardt A. Eckhardt, assistant 
professor; Grover G. Huebner, assistant pro- 
fessor of commerce; Arthur F. E. Ungnad, 
Clark research professor of assyriology; James 
C. Ballagh, professor of political science; Har- 
lan Updegraff, professor of educational admin- 
istration. The gifts and bequests received 
during the year will be found in the article 
Girrs AND Bequests. The provost of the uni- 
wersity is Edgar F. Smith. 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY, ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION OF. See PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE. An 
institution of higher learning at State College, 
Pa. founded in 1855. The enrollment in all 
departments in the autumn of 1913 was 29,037. 
The faculty numbered 200, There were no note- 
worthy changes in the faculty during the year, 
and no notable benefactions were received. The 
produetive funds amount to about $507,000, and 
the income to about $446,000. The library con- 
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tains about 52,000 bound volumes. The presi- 
dent is Edwin E. Sparks, LL.D. 

PENOLOGY. A very considerable change 
is taking place in the traditional attitude of 
society toward criminals and the methods of 
their treatment with the growth of the sense 
of social responsibility. The criminal has come 
more and more to be viewed as a victim of 
bad social conditions rather than a vicious 
enemy of society. He is treated, therefore, not 
in a spirit of revenge but with a desire to re- 
form and rehabilitate him. Old types of prisons 
are being replaced by new, as shown by the 
movement to abolish Sing Sing Prison in New 
York. The convict lease system whereby con- 
victs have been exploited in mines and lumber 
camps has been abolisheu in all but two South- 
ern States, The prison contract system whereby 
prisoners are hired to private contractors within 
the prison is being replaced by the State-use 
and other system of profitable employment by 
the State. During the year twenty-five gov- 
ernors declared that the employment of convicts 
on road work is the best solution of the prob- 
lem of prison labor in their States; fourteen 
others thought prison farms to be better; three 
favored employment on public roads; and four 
favored production for State consumption. Fol- 
lowing up the reform begun by Woodrow Wilson 
when governor, the State of New Jersey estab- 
lished a farm colony and extended the State- 
use system. Investigation at the State prison, 
Jackson, Mich., showed that nine of every ten 
persons had failed to complete a common school 
course. A system of instruction of both com- 
mon and hign school grade and largely voca- 
tional in character was introduced. As shown 
below, there has also been an adoption of pro- 
bation and parole systems and the indetermi- 
nate sentence. Tennessee during the year passed 
an indeterminate sentence law and authorized 
the parole of prisoners with good records. Cali- 
fornia also provided for parole and for the pay- 
ment of wages to convicts during imprisonment. 
See JUVENILE COURT. 

PAROLE oF LIFE PRISONERS. Gradually in 
recent years the belief has spread that the best 
interests of society and the individual may be 
served by the extension of the principle of 
parole even to convicts serving life sentences. 

ormer Attorney-General Wickersham strongly 
supported this idea. He stated that there were 
early in 1913 more than 200 life prisoners in 
Federal penitentiaries whose only hope of re- 
lease, however exemplary their conduct, was 
the President's pardon. A bill to parole 
United States life prisoners passed Congress 
and was signed by President Taft in January. 
At that time it was brought out that life pris- 
oners are paroled in Minnesota after they have 
served 35 years less ' good time" allowances; 
in Nebraska, Ohio, and Utah after serving 25 
years; in Louisiana, Virginia, and Oregon 
after 15 years; in Texas after 10 years; in 
California after 8 years; and in Kentucky after 
5 years. 

ARKANSAS. In 1912 former Governor Don- 
aghey of Arkansas had made every effort to 
secure the abolition of the convict lease sys- 
tem. To this end he released 360 prisoners in 
December. In May a law was passed abolish- 
ing the system and instituting in its place a 
State farm. This law placed the penal insti- 
tutions under the control of a new board of 
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nitentiary and reform school commissioners. 
his board of three members, of which two 
must be farmers, will devote its entire time 
to its official duties. A farm of 8000 acres 
was secured. The reasons leading to the 
adoption of farm work were: Less competi- 
tion with free labor than in manufacturing; 
health of prisoners; and vocational training 
leading to self-sufficiency upon release. 


INDIANA. Since 1897 Indiana has had parole 
and indeterminate sentence laws applicable to 
all men over sixteen years and all women over 
seventeen years of age, unless convicted of 
treason on first or second degree murder. Up 
to September 30, 1912, the State prison, wom- 
en’s prison, and reformatory had granted con- 
ditional releases to 6945 persons. Of these, 
4000 completed the parole period satisfactorily; 
449 were discharged because the full time of 
their sentence had expired; 120 had died; 573 
remained under supervision; and 1803 or 25.9 
per cent. of the total had broken their parole. 
Of the 4171 paroled from the reformatory, 26 
per cent. proved delinquent; of the 2580 men 
from the State prison, 25.5 per cent. proved de- 
linquent; and of the 194 from the women's 
prison, 29.3 per cent. proved delinquent. While 
under supervision those paroled reported earn- 
ings aggregating $1,887,000 and expenses of 
$1,568,000. In addition to this surplus of 
$319,000, the State had saved $1,152,000 in 
prison expenses. 


PROBATION: CHICAGO. The first annual re- 
port of the adult probation offices of Cook 
County showed that, in the year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1912, there were placed on proba- 
tion 1074 persons. Of these 430 were of ages 
17 to 20. Those passed from probation num- 
bered 235, of whom 171 were reported as im- 
proved, 42 unimproved, 1 dead, and only 21 
committed. Those on probation and employed 
earned during the month of September, $30,905. 
In addition 31 men were managing their own 
business, 16 were working, but earnings were 
unknown, and 43 were housewives or girls 
working at home. The report claimed that the 
net saving to society was $439,970. 


National interest attached to the appoint- 
ment of probation officers of the Juvenile Court 
of Chicago. The State Supreme Court had 
excluded such officers from the civil service 
law with the result that their appointment 
had fallen into the hands of politicians. This 
corrupt system was ousted at the 1912 elec- 
tions and the appointments given to the cir- 
cuit judges. The latter delegated the duty to 
Judge M. W. Pinckney, who asked five distin- 
guished and interested men and women to as- 
sist him. They gave both written and oral 
examinations to over 750 applicants and then 
selected the thirty-eight best fitted by experi- 
ence, knowledge, and character to fill the va- 
eancies. The court then had 74 probation off- 
cers. 


MASSACHUSETTS. The fourth annual report 
of the Massachusetts commission on probation 
stated that in 1912 there had been paroled 
17.538 persons. From them probation officers 
had collected $136,512. Of this sum $36,248 
was from men sentenced for non-support of 
wife or family. The total sum collected 
greatly exceeded the entire cost of the proba- 
tion system. 
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MissoUBI. The Missouri legislature in 1911 
passed a law abolishing the prison contract 
system on December 31, 1913. But the 1913 
legislature following an investigation voted to 
extend the date for abolishing the system to 
December 31, 1915. The report of the inves- 
tigating committee showed that there were in 
the penitentiary 2403 prisoners; that 1600 
were employed under the contract system, most 
of them at 70 cents per day; that the earnings 
for the two years 1911-1912 were $710,000. 
The report declared that the State would re- 
quire an extension of time in order to enable 
it to purchase at a cost of about $1,000,000, the 
machinery and other equipment of the indus- 
tries now in the prison. The new law placed 
the normal contract price at 75 cents per day 
per prisoner; continued the State binding 
twine factory; and provided that a number 
not exceeding one-fourth of the convicts should 
be employed on the public roads and in the 
manufacture of school furniture. 

New York. The sixth annual report of the 
probation commission of New York State for 
the year ending September 30, 1912, showed 
that the number of publicly-paid probation of- 
ficers had increased from 35 in 1907 to 159; 
that the number of cities using the system had 
grown from 16 to 38; and the number of coun- 
ties using it in felony cases from 11 to 39; 
and in town and village courts from 2 to 22. 
But in 13 of these 61 counties no one had 
been placed on probation. During the year 
about $300,000 had been collected from proba- 
tioners under court orders for family support, 
restitution, and installment fines. Over 20,000 
persons were under the oversight of probation 
officers, 14,687 of them representing new cases 
that year. 

In New York City greater efficiency was se- 
cured in the probation service by the establish- 
ment of a central probation bureau from which 
each officer will receive his assignments. For- 
merly the officers remained in court during ses- 
sions; and some would have as many as 150 
cases while others had but 20. Under the new 
system cases will be more evenly distributed 
and the officers can give their entire time to 
field work. 

A commission on prison reform was created 
to formulate a complete system for the 
control and reformation of prisoners. Its 
chairman was Thomas M. Osborne. The other 
members were: Prof. George W. Kirchwey; 
Judge Charles M. Hough; Prof. Howard T. 
Mosher; Edward Bates; E. Stagg Whitin; 
Mary Garret Hay; Margaret Wilson; Hannah 
Blum; and Judge Riley, superintendent of 
prisons. In order to secure accurate impres- 
sions of prison conditions Mr. Osborne and 
Madeline Z. Doty and Elizabeth Watson, as 
investigators for the commission, spent some 
days in actual voluntary incarceration in 
the State prisons at Auburn. They pronounced 
conditions barbarous. Shortly thereafter Su- 
perintendent Riley announced in December 
changes in discipline in the women’s prison 
that would give greater freedom. The first re- 
port of the commission made among others the 
following recommendations: Private bathing 
for new arrivals; an extra suit of underwear; 
permission to read papers and magazines; 
freer communication by letter with friends and 
family; a graded system of punishment; aboli- 
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tion of the policy of silence; better regulation 
of the sale of tobacco; use of matches instead 
of flint and steel; and provision for rainy days. 

The Prison Association of New York began 
a widespread campaign for the abolition of 
Sing Sing Prison. They desired to substitute 
for it a prison farm. Following an investiga- 
tion, the Westchester County grand jury had 
reported it to be a scandal to the State of 
New York. It found the prison to have all 
faults of the date of its construction, 1825. 
The air space is less than that required by 
law in lodging houses; confinement in such a 
cell was declared a terrible punishment. Ver- 
min were found to swarm in the cells; the 
walls were damp; convicts were found in 
every stage of tuberculosis; there was no sep- 
aration of the foul and the clean; methods of 
punishment were declared inhuman; and this 
was especially true of confinement in the 
“cooler,” which had driven men to insanity or 
suicide. 

In July a fire in the Sing Sing prison mat 
factory due to incendiarism was followed by 
open mutiny among the 1447 prisoners. This 
was quelled in a few days, partly by the re- 
moval of 125 to Auburn and partly by the 
good sense and courage of the new warden, 
J. N. Clancy. 

WISCONSIN. A very unique law was passed 
by the State legislature providing that an in- 
nocent person sentenced to prison through an 
error of justice should be compensated by the 
State. The governor and members of the 
State board of control were created & commis- 
sion to pass on petitions for such compensa- 
tion. The maximum compensation was fixed at 
$5000. 

Convicr Roan. Colorado was the first State 
to employ convicts in the construction of public 
highways under the honor system. The plan 
spread to other western States, notably Wash- 
ington and Oregon, and in 1913 was tried by 
Warden Allen of the Joliet, Ill, penitentiary. 
Forty-five prisoners were placed in a practi- 
cally unguarded camp. They traveled in black 
suits and worked in khaki suits and cotton 
shirts. The prisoners, largely out of loyalty 
to the convicts left behind the bars and partly 
out of loyalty to the warden, organized their 
own court and detective system to prevent es- 
cape and to strengthen any one of their num- 
ber who might waver. The warden declared 
the experiment successful. It built up the men 
physically and morally. Governor West of 
Oregon stated that gangs of fifteen to twenty- 
five convicts under a free foreman had been 
successfully employed 300 miles from the 

rison. See also CHARITIES, passim, 

PENSIONS. See UNITED STATES, Pensions. 

PENSIONS, Orp-Aar. See OLD-AGE PEN- 
SIONS. 

PENSIONS FOR MOTHERS. In 1908 agi- 
tation wag begun by social workers for the 
pensioning of poor widows with minor children 
in order that the children might have the ad- 
vantages of home life and the care of their 
own mothers. Up to the close of 1913, seven- 
teen States and two cities had made provision 
for widows’ pensions; bills were pending in 
eight States; and New York had a commission 
making investigation. According to an analy- 
sis of the American Association for Labor Leg- 
islation, the States with laws in force were 
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California, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, dained to the Baptist ministry to become pas- 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, tor of the First Church at Waterville, Me. 


Nebraska, New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Dakota, Utah, and Washington; 
and the cities, Milwaukee and St. Louis. The 
laws of California, Colorado, Illinois, and 
Michigan apply to any parent unable to sup- 
port a child; in Massachusetts, Michiggn, and 
Utah the laws apply to mothers only; in New 
Jersey widows only are included; and in all 
other States the laws extend to 'dependent 
mothers as well as widows. Such mothers in 
some laws include deserted wives, and in other 
laws, mothers whose husbands are in prison or 
in insane asylums, or incapacitated for labor. 
In Michigan alone are divorced and unmarried 
mothers included. In California and Colorado, 
if neither parent is deemed flt, a guardian may 
be appointed and receive the pension. 

The maximum age of a child for whom a 
pension may be received was placed at four- 
teen years in Iowa, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Missouri, and South Dakota; fifteen in Idaho, 
Utah, and Washington; sixteen in New Jersey 
and Oregon, and in Nebraska, if the child be 
delinquent; seventeen in Illinois if a male 
child, and in Michigan; eighteen in Illinois if 
a female child, and in Nebraska if merely 
neglected and dependent; legal working age, in 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. No limit was set in 
California and Colorado. 

The maximum allowance for one child varied 
in the different laws from $2.00 a week in Iowa 
and $6.25 a month in California to $3.00 a 
week in Michigan and $15.00 a month in Ohio, 
South Dakota, and Washington. The amount 
for each additional child varied from $5.00 to 
$12.00 per month. Colorado, Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, and Washington set no maximum. 

The administration of the law was entrusted 
to juvenile courts in California, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Ohio, and Washington; to juvenile or 
other county courts in Colorado and Oregon; 
to juvenile courts or county commissioners in 
Utah; to other courts in Idaho, Iowa, Michi- 

an, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Jersey, and 

orth Dakota; to overseers of the poor in Mas- 
sachusetts; and in Pennsylvania to an unpaid 
board of five to seven women residents of the 
county to be appointed by the governor. 

The Massachusetts mothers’ act differed 
from most acts in that it created no new ma- 
chinery and provided not pensions but relief. 
The local overseers of the poor were required 
by it to aid all mothers with dependent chil- 
dren under fourteen, if such mothers be deemed 
fit to bring up their children. Those aided are 
not to be deemed paupers because of such aid. 
The overseers must search out relatives and 
secure all possible assistance from them and 
from organizations and individuals. They 
must visit each family at least once every 
three months and must reconsider each case at 
least once a year. The State board of charity 
must report on the work done to the legisla- 
ture. The State will reimburse the city or 
town giving aid to the extent of one-third of 
the bills approved by the State board. 

PEPPER, Gerorc—E Dana BOARDMAN. An 
American theologian and educator, died Janu- 
ary 30, 1913. He was born in Ware, Mass., in 
1833; graduated from Amherst College in 1857; 
and from the Newton Theological Institution 
in 1860; and in the last-named year was or- 


Here he served until 1865, when he was ap- 
pointed professor of ecclesiastical history at 
the Indian Theological Institution. After two 
years in this chair, he became professor of sys- 
tematic theology at the Crozer Theological 
Seminary. In 1882 he was chosen president of 
Colby University, now Colby College, and after 
remaining in this position until 1889 he re- 
signed because of ill health. He remained the 
rofessor of Biblical literature at Colby Col- 
ege until 1900. His published writings in- 
clude Outlines of Theology; and sermons, arti- 
cles, and addresses for theological reviews and 
other periodicals. 

PERAK. The most northerly state of the 
Federated Malay States (q.v.). The agricul- 
tural area was divided in 1909 as follows: 
68,278 acres under rubber, 75,346 under rice, 
63,225 under cocoanuts, 7000 under sugar-cane. 
Tin and gold are mined. Export of tin (1911), 
9,188,008 Straits Settlements dollars; tin ore, 
31,946,988; rubber, 10,994,087; copra, 973,811; 
rice, 730,983; grain, paddy, 463,714; hides, 
37,115; sugar, 234,424; rattans and canes, 22, 
633; gutta, 15,596; ataps, 68,835; areca nuts, 
81,217; ete.—total exports, 55,535,590 (44, 
084,758 in 1910). Total imports, 29,349,243 
S. S. dollars (opium, 5,098,881; tobacco and 
cigars, 1,423,583; spirits, 652,025; beer and 
stout, 333,771; rice, 6, 109,072; hardware, 
1,173,304, etc.), against 21,784,361 in 1910. 
The main railway from ie! iraverses the 
state. Taiping is the capital, Ipoh the trade 
centre. Reigning sultan in 1913, Idris Mersid- 
el-Aizam Shah. The British resident is R. G. 
Watson. l 

PERIM. A dependency of Aden (q.v.). 

PERRY, ALEXANDER JAMES. An American 
soldier, died March 26, 1913. He was born in 
New London, Conn., in 1828; and graduated 
from the United States Military Academy in 
1851. In the same year he was appointed sec- 
ond lieutenant in the second artillery. In 
1861 he was promoted to be captain and assis- 
tant quartermaster. In 1862-63 he served as 
lieutenant-eolonel and quartermaster of volun- 
teers, and from 1864-67 was colonel and quar- 
termaster. After the Civil War he served as 
quartermaster and rose to the rank of colonel 
and assistant quartermaster-general. In 1892 
he was retired by operation of law. He was 
breveted with the rank of brigadier-general 
retired, by the act of April 23, 1904. He 
was breveted major, lieutenant-colonel, and 
colonel for services during the Civil War and 
brigadier-general for services in the quarter- 
master’s department during the war. 

PERRY MEMORIAL. See EXPOSITIONS. 

PERSIA. A constitutional Asiatic mon- 
archy, hereditary in the Shiite dynasty of the 
Kadjars since 1794; it lies between the Caspian 
Sea and the Gulf of Oman. Teheran is the 
capital. . 

AREA, POPULATION, ETC. The area is esti- 
mated at 1,645,000 square kilometers (635,135 
equare miles), and the population at about 
9,000,000, of whom about 2,500,000 are no- 
mads. The country is for the most part an 
arid tableland enclosed on three sides by moun- 
tains rising in the north to over 18,000 feet. 
A salt desert occupies the central and eastern 
portions. The Karun is the only navigable 
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river. The principal products are cereals, cot- 
ton, tobacco, opium, gums, dried fruits, and 
silk. The country possesses valuable mineral 
resources, little worked except for the oil fields 
in the south. The nomads graze herds of 
sheep and goats and bring a fine grade of wool 
into the market. The forests are valuable. 
Carpets, shawls, and silk and cotton fabrics 
are manufactured. 

COMMERCE AND COMMUNICATIONS. The to- 
tal imports in 1912-13 were valued at 567,570, 
000 krâns (cottons, 155,059,000 krāns; sugar, 


127,761,000; tea, 33,052,000; cotton yarn, 
9,846,000; woolens, 9,301,000; petroleum, 
8,388.000). Exports, 436,333,000 (cotton, 73,- 


963,000; fruits, 61,430,000; carpets, 48,871,000; 
rice, 34,772,000; opium, 22,500,000; skins, 20,- 
902,000; silk and cocoons, 19,043,000; gums, 
16,303,000; wheat, 14,213,000; wool, 11,523, 
000). Russia has first place with imports and 
exports in 1912-13, valued at 328,980,000 and 
300,878,000 kr&ns respectively; Great Britain, 
86,382,000 and 34,328,000; British India, 66,- 
799,000 and 22,270,000; Turkey, 23,389,000 and 
37,927,000; Germany, 21,388,000 and 2,928, 
*000; France, 11,031,000 and 4,829,000; Aus- 
tria-Huungary, 8,042,000 and 567,000; Belgium, 
7,929,000 and 408,000; Afghanistan, 4,360,000 
and 2,443,000; Italy, 2,738,000 and 8,004,000; 
Oman, 1,047,000 and 7,378,000; China, 789,- 
000,000 and 3,474,000; United States, 947,000 
and 6,375,000; other, 2,481,000 and 2,376,000. 
Vessels entered (1911-12) at Persian Gulf 
ports, 4969, of 1,667,914 registered tons, of 
which 1038, of 1,309,119 tons British; at Cas- 
pian ports, 2755, of 718,765 tons, all Russian. 
Merchant marine, 1 sailing vessel, of 107 tons 
net. 

There are only eight miles of railway open, 
and transport is mostly by pack animals over 
the great caravan routes. A branch of the 
Transcaspian Railway, to run from Askhabad 
to Meshed, is under consideration. No great 
success had attended the opening up by the 
Indian government of a direct trade route 
along the Baluch side of the Afghan border 
from Quetta to Seistan. 

Army. The army of Persia continued in a 
rather unsatisfactory condition, although at- 
tempts were being made to realize the scheme 
of reorganization adopted in 1905. There is 
naturally a large proportion of mounted men 
in the service and a cossack brigade commanded 
by Russian officers consists of four cavalry 
regiments, an infantry battalion, and two four- 
gun batteries. There are irregular tribal cav- 
alry numbering about 20,000 and a large force 
of irregular infantry. There were said to be 
15 batteries whose armament varied from old- 
type Austrian guns to modern Schneider field 
pieces in a semi-regular organization. The 
peace strength of Persia was estimated at 
115,000, exclusive of the regular cavalry. It 
was proposed during the year to reorganize 
the gendarmerie. 

FINANCE AND GOVERNMENT. Under the 
Anglo-Russian convention the collection and 
expenditure of all revenues is under supervis- 
ion by a European treasurer-general. No ac- 
curate statement of revenue can be given, as a 
large part is derived from taxes in kind. The 
burden of taxation falls heavily upon the 
lower classes. The expenditure regularly ex- 
ceeds the receipts. The Russian loan of 1900 
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is for 22,500,000 rubles; of 1902, 10,000,000 
rubles. British loan of 1911, £1,250,000. 


Floating debt, 104,870,000 krāns; annuities, 
14,000,000 krāns. A further joint loan by 
Great Britain and Russia amounts to £500,000, 
£300,000 of which are to be applied to the gen- 
darmerie. 

The reigning monarch is Ahmed Shah Kajar 
(born 1898); regent, Abou’ Kassim Khan 
Nasr-el-Mulk. eir-presumptive, Mohammed 
Hassan Mirza (born 1899), brother of the 
shah. Of actual government properly so-called 
there is none. The country is roamed by war- 
ring tribes who live by murder and rapine. 
The caravan routes are infested with brigands. 
The provincial governors have nominal but no 
actual control and no power to suppress feuds 
between tribal factions; the central govern- 
ment remains powerless to help them. Elec- 
tions to the national council (Mejliss) were 
held (for the first time since its dissolution in 
December, 1911) in the autumn of 1913. 
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THe CABINET. The shooting of the British 
Captain Eckford in December, 1912, by law- 
less tribesmen gave weight to the arguments 
of the reactionaries, who claimed that a firm 
hand was needed to maintain order and who, 
therefore, set on foot a movement to place. 
Saad-ed-Dowleh at the head of the government. 
Agitation against the ministry was still fur- 
ther stimulated by the fact that Bakhtiaris 
were able with impunity to insult Treasurer- 
General Mornard (a Belgian). The anti-min- 
isterial propaganda at length resulted in the 
resignation of the cabinet and the formation of 
a new ministry in January, 1913, with Ala-es- 
Sultaneh as premier and with the influential 
Ain-ed-Dowleh in charge of the important de- 
partment of the interior. From the first it was 
apparent that the new government was not dis- 
posed to resent foreign influence. In order to 
obtain financial assistance it made important 
concessions to Russian and British interests. 
In February the Persian Discount Bank (Rus- 
sian) was authorized to construct a railway 
from Julfa to Tabriz, with a branch to Urmia 
and possibly to Kazvin, and to exploit mineral 
resources within a 40-mile zone on either side 
of the railway. Simultaneously it was an- 
nounced that a British syndicate would con- 
struct a railway from Mohammerah, at the 
head of the Persian Gulf, to Khoremmabad. 
The announcement of these concessions was 
speedily followed by a decision of the British 
and Russian governments jointly to advance 
$2,000,000 to Persia, in addition to a special 
British advance of $500,000 for the gendar- 
merie at Fars. The British government fur- 
ther manifested its good will by withdrawin 
the British Indian troops hitherto maintained 
at Shiraz. The millennium was not at once 
ushered in, however. Russia remained in vir- 
tual possession of the northern provinces, with 
garrisons aggregating 17,500 men; in the south 
the British were demanding protection against 
turbulent tribes and brigands had captured a 
large rug caravan on the road from Kirman to 
Bender Abbas. The pretender, Salar-ed-Dow- 
leh seemed to be the cause of continual tur- 
moil. Nationalists were lending energetic 
support to Sardar Assad’s propaganda in favor 
of a new Mejliss (Parliament). Moreover, 
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there was open criticism of the recent conces- 
sions, and Foreign Minister Vosuk-ed-Dowleh 
rH to avert a cabinet crisis by resigning 
in May. The ministry did survive, but lost 
one of its most influential members when Ain- 
ed-Dowleh resigned the portfolio of the in- 
terior. In the collection of taxes serious ob- 
stacles were encountered, especially in the 
province of Azerbaijan, where Persian treas- 
ury officials were arrested and the Belgian 
treasury agent, failing to find favor with the 
Russian authorities, and thwarted in all his 
activities by the governor-general, Shuja-ed- 
Dowleh, resigned in despair. 

THE GENDARMERIE. Brighter prospects for 
the future were promised by the gendarmerie. 
Half of the two-million-dollar loan was devoted 
to the organization of the gendarmerie. By the 
end of the year there was under the direction 
of 34 Swedish military officers a force of 6000 
gendarmes (of which 2000 were mounted), 
available for the patrolling of the trade route 
from Enzeli (on the Caspian) through Karbin, 
Teheran, Ispahan, and Shiraz to Bushire on 
the Persian Gulf, and the route from Kirman 
to Bender Abbas. The work of the new police 
was propitiously begun by a victory in Sep- 
tember over a band of cattle-raiding Lurs at 
Burujird (near Sultanabad, between Kirman 
and Bender Abbas). With a loss of only 3 
men the body of gendarmes succeeded in cap- 
turing 33 and killing 70 of the Lurs. In No- 
vember the gendarmerie registered another suc- 
cess in the neighborhood of Kazerun on the 
Shiraz-Bushire route. These successes were 
only to a slight extent counteracted by nat- 
ural misunderstandings between the Swedish 
officers and the natives. An unfortunate inci- 
dent occurred at Teheran in August, when an 
officer of the gendarmes had 2 Bakhtiaris shot; 
but the result was not altogether undesirable. 
In a street fight on August 7 the gendarmes 
used their Maxims and machine-guns to such 
advantage that the truculent Bakhtiari sowars 
were completely cowed. The Bakhtiari in 
Teheran had been guilty of repeated breaches 
of law and order, and it was therefore with a 
feeling of relief that the city saw over half 
of the 700 sowars sent back to the Bakhtiari 
country. In addition to the gendarmerie the 
government planned to raise a force of 1000 
regulars, to be commanded by the American 
Colonel Merrill and to assist the governor-gen- 
eral of Fars in pacifying the restless tribes of 
the south. For the maintenance of this force 
Great Britain advanced $500,000 to the Persian 
government. 

SALAR-ED-DOWLEH. Salar-ed-Dowleh, the ex- 
Shah’s half-brother, was reported in January 
to be in command of an insurrectionary force 
somewhere between Meshed and Teheran. In 
March the government attempted to conciliate 
him by giving him an appointment as governor 
general of Ghilan. The experiment failed, 
however. In June he was taken in custody by 
a Persian cossack force, but escaped in July 
and fled towards the Turkish frontier. Final] 
he was cornered at Kermanshak, where he too 
refuge in the Russian consulate. Anxious to 
eliminate his disturbing personality from Per- 
sian politics the Persian government agreed 
to pay Salar-ed-Dowleh an annual pension of 
10,000 tomans (about $9000) if he would take 
up his residence in Switzerland. 
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RETURN OF THE REGENT. The “regent who 
refused to govern” at last decided, after a 
conference in Paris with Minister Vosukh-ed- 
Dowleh and Mustaufi-el-Mamelik, that his 
presence was needed in Persia. Soon after his 
return, which took place in September, ex-Min- 
ister Ain-ed-Dowleh was reconciled and con- 
sented again to assume the portfolio of the 
interior. Ahmed Shah Kajar was not to ascend 
the throne until his next birthday; meantime 
he was to learn the art of ruling from Regent 
Nasr-el-Mulk. The agitation for the election 
of a new Mejliss was opposed in Azerbaijan by 
Governor-General Shuja-ed-Dowleh; but late in 
December it was reported that elsewhere the 
oe for parliamentary elections had been is- 
sued. 

THe BouNpARY Dispute. The boundary 
dispute has caused constant irritation in Turco- 
Persian relations ever since the failure of the 
first boundary commission of 1850 to establish 
a definitive frontier between Turkey and Persia 
in accordance with the provisions of the Treaty 
of Erzeroum. At the instance of Great Britain 
and Russia a delimination commission was nom- 
inated in 1913 and was expected to begin work 
in 1914. In the north and in the south Turkish 
encroachments impinged upon Russian and 
British, as well as Persian, interests. It was 
therefore anticipated that in these regions 
Persia would be favored, whereas Turkey would 
be compensated in the region of the Zohab 
oil fields. 

PERU. A South American republic, on the 
Pacific coast, south of Ecuador and Colombia. 
The capital is Lima. 

AREA AND POPULATION. There are boundary 
disputes with Ecuador and Columbia, and 
accordingly the territorial extent of Peru 
cannot j% definitely stated. The disputed 
country includes a large rubber and timber 
area in the region of the upper Amazon. In 
his message to the congress, July 28, 1913, the 
president stated that the Peru-Bolivia boundary 
survey was being satisfactorily carried on, that 
& protocol arranging for the delimination of 
the Peru-Brazil boundary was signed in the 
preceding April that the Peru-Colombia dispute 
would be settled by arbitration, and that 
negotiations were in progress for the settle- 
ment of the boundary dispute with Ecuador. 
The area of Peru given by the Lima Geographi- 
cal Society is 1,769,804 square kilometers (683,- 
335 square miles). This figure does not in 
clude the area of Tacna department, which 
appears to be definitely attached to Chile. The 
number of inhabitants, which in 1896 was 
estimated at 4,559,550, is not known with even 
approximate accuracy. It seems probable that 
the present number is less than the 1896 esti- 
mate. About one-half of the population is Indian, 
and most of the remainder mestizo. The larger 
towns, with estimated population, are: Lima, 


150,000; Arequipa, 35,C00; Callao, 34,500; 
Cuzco, 30,000; Ayacucho, 20,000; Iquitos, 
20,000. 

EpucaTIon. Illiteracy is prevalent, and, 


although primary instruction is nominally com- 
pulsory, a large proportion of the children do 
not attend school. For 1911, there were re- 
ported 2152 public primary schools, with 146,- 
400. The number of children who should have 
been in attendance at these schools is stated 
at 407,987. In 1911, there were 27 national 
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“colleges,” with 4674 students enrolled, of 
whom 2077 were in the preparatory and 2597 
in the higher courses. I here are universities 
at Lima, Cuzco, Arequipa, and Trujillo. The 
state religion is Roman Catholicism, and the 
public exercise of any other religious form is 
prohibited. 

PRODUCTION AND COMMERCE. The mineral 
deposits of Peru have been its chief source of 
wealth. The principal metals mined are copper 
and silver; to some extent gold, lead, coal, and 
petroleum are exploited. Copper production in 
1912 is reported at 27,400 long tons, against 
26,000 in 1911. The agricultural products 
include sugar-cane, cotton, rice, coffee, cacao, 
wheat, and corn. Some coca is produced, and 
large quantities of rubber are gathered in the 
northeastern districts. The production of wool, 
from sheep, alpacas, and llamas, is a growing 
industry. Manufactures are not largely de- 
veloped. 

Imports and exports are reported as follows, 
in soles (the sol is one tenth of the Peruvian 
pound) : 


1909 1910 1911 1912 
Imports. .42,986,270 49,806,970 54.382.500 51,676,860 
Exports..64,926,700 70,740,760 74,160,280 94,385,810 


The principal imports are cotton and woolen 
goods, machinery and metal wares, and food- 
stuffs. Principal exports in 1909 and 1912 
respectively, in thousands of soles: Minerals 
and metals, 16.380 and 22,120; sugar, 11,600 
and 14,070; rubber, 11,370 and 12,790; cotton, 
12,460 and 11,050; petroleum, 1520 and 7550; 
wool, 3940 and 3850; spirits, 3790 and 3790; 
guano, 1550 and 1810; hides and skins, 1240 in 
1912. In 1911 the United Kingdom sent im- 
ports valued at 17,201,330 soles and received 
exports 22.466,990 soles; United States, 12,489,- 
520 and 20.962,960; Germany, 9,459,070 and 
5,784,950; France, 2,895.430 and 3,914,390; 
Belgium, 3,339,820 and 1,017,800; Chile, 769,- 
960 and 13,426,700. At the port of Callao, 
there entered in 1912, 562 vessels, of 1,387,919 
tons (steam, 479, of 1,279,588 tons). 

COMMUNICATIONS. The length of railway 
in operation in September, 1912, was 2766 
kilometers (1719 miles). Several extensions 
and new lines have been surveyed, and on 
some of them construction was in progress in 
1912 and 1913. Telegraphs in 1912: offices 317; 
line, 15,000 km.; wire, 57,000 km. There is a sys- 
tem of wireless telegraphy, whose development 
continued in 1913. Post offices in 1912, 781. 

FINANCE. Peru is a gold-standard country. 
The monetary unit is the libra, or pound, 
equivalent to the British pound sterling 
($4.86656); it is divided into 10 soles. In 
1910, revenue and expenditure amounted to 
27.957,750 and 26,853,220 soles respectively; in 
1912, 34,424,580 and 37,204,050. The 1914 
budget showed an estimated revenue of 35,478,- 
360 soles. and an estimated expenditure of 31,- 
098,360 soles. The estimated receipts were: Cus- 
toms, 15.051.120 soles; taxes, 7.304,280; monop- 
olies, 7,407,280; posts and telegraphs, 1,667,200; 
miscellaneous, 4,048,480; total, 35.478, 360. 
Estimated disbursements: Finance and com- 
merce, 8,882,240; war and marine, 8,323,860; 
administration, 5.100,130; justice and instruc- 
tion, 4,813,450; publie works, 2,005,110; leg- 
islative, 1,079,430; foreign affairs, 888,140; 
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total, 31,098,360. The public debt recognized 
by the government January 1, 1913, is reported 
at £4,023,000. 

ARMY. The reorganization of the Peruvian 


army has been under the direction of French 


officers. Military service is obligatory between 
the ages of 20 and 50, but in actual practice 
the regular army is recruited by voluntary 
enlistment, the recruits serving two years with 
the colors and seven years in reserve, while the 
remaining time of liability is spent in the 
second reserve, and national guard. The peace 
strength of the forces is about 8000, with about 
24,000 fully trained capable of serving in the 
first line on & war basis, while the reserves 
number about 100,000 and are more or less 
untrained. The organization consists of six 
battalions of infantry, eight squadrons of 
cavalry, six fleld batteries with Schneider guns, 
& battalion of foot artillery, and 14 mounted 
batteries. 

GOVERNMENT. The Congress consists of the 
Senate (52 members) and the House of Repre- 
sentatives (116 members), all members being 
elected by direct vote. The president and the 
two vice-presidents are elected for four years 
by direct vote. The president is ineligible for 
the following term. Responsible to him are 
the members of his cabinet, six in number. On 
September 24, 1912, Agusto B. Leguia was 
succeeded as president by Guillermo Billinghurst, 
for the four-year term; first vice-president 
Roberto Leguia. Early in 1914, as the result 
of a brief revolutionary movement in Lima, 
President Billinghurst was deposed, imprisoned, 
and finally expelled from the country. 


HISTORY 


THE Ministry. Three cabinet crises were 
caused by e of financial, military, and 
religious policy. Sr. Elias Malpartida’s cabinet 
was overthrown by a vote of censure in the 
Senate.. Don Aurelio Souza then formed a 
ministry in which Francisco T. Varela had 
charge of foreign affairs; Sr. Muro, justice; 
Rear-admiral Carbajal, war; Don José Balta, 
finance; and Castro Iglesias, fomento (public 
works and worship). In the latter part of 
July the Souza cabinet went the way of its 
predecessor, and General Enrique became presi- 
dent of the council and minister of war. Fran- 
cisco T. Varela was retained as minister of 
foreign affairs, and Col. Gonzalo Terado was 
appointed minister of the interior; Baldamero 
Maldonado, finance; Col. Pedro Portillo, 
fomento; Carlos Paz Soldan, justice. The 
third crisis occurred in October when two of 
the ministers resigned because of the president’s 
refusal to call an extra session of Congress. 

CONGRESS. The regular opening of the 
congressional session on July 28 was attended 
by disorders in Lima, during the course of 
which a bomb was thrown at the house of 
Sr. Villanueva, president of the Senate, and 
an attack was made on the home of ex- 
President Leguia. Sr. Leguia was subsequently 
reported to be in Boston, U. S. A.; according 
to current rumors, he and his son had been 
exiled by President Billinghurst. In the last 
week of November a handbill purporting to 
have been written by ex-President Leguia at 
Panama was published in La Nación. The 
writer made furious attacks on President 
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Billinghurst and subjected the latter’s foreign 
policy to scathing sarcasm. The president's 
message read before Congress on July 28 called 
attention to the fact that the Bolivian bound- 
ary was being surveyed, that a protocol had 
been signed with Brazil in April for the de- 
limitation of the boundary, that an exchange 
of students with Cuba had been arranged, and 
that the treaty of commerce signed with Ger- 
many in August, 1912, awaited congressional 
ratification.—The President also recommended 
the authorization of a loan of $28,500,000, 
although the budget, as presented, showed a 
balance of over two million dollars. A tax- 
collecting company. had signed a contract with 
the government on February 25 for the collec- 
tion (in behalf of the state) of the excise tax 
on alcohol, sugar, matches, and the stamp, 
registration, chattel, sealed paper, transfer, 
mines, customs-paper, cornerstone, and port 
taxes. Three of the nine directors of the 
company were appointed by the government. 
A revision of the customs tariff had also been 
accomplished, permitting the free importation 
of mining and agricultural machinery. 

An important constitutional amendment 
was passed by the Chamber of Deputies on 
October 3 by a vote of 64-4, having previously 
been approved by the Senate. The amendment 
so modified article iv. of the constitution as to 
permit the building of Protestant churches and 
mission schools. It will be recalled that hith- 
erto the public service of any religion other than 
Catholic Christianity had been legally prohibi- 
ted, but tolerated in practice. The marriage of 
non-Catholics had been legalized by the acts of 
1897 and 1903. The Protestant missionaries 
were not content with toleration, however, and 
conducted an agitation of which the present 
measure is a result. At first some of the 
Catholic clergy were inclined to protest; they 
encountered powerful opposition, however, and 
accepted the amendment with good grace. 
Another interesting sidelight on the religious 
situation was afforded by the passage of a 
law which provided that the Bible shall be 
studied regularly in the first to fifth years of 
public school instruction. 

MISCELLANEOUS. On July 11 a decree was 
issued to create a national school of aviation; 
the sum of $27,150 was appropriated for this 
purpose. The temperance movement received 
& great impetus from a decree of President 
Billinghurst ordaining the use of an anti- 
alcoholic text-book in the public schools. As 
an experiment in town-planning the government 
purchased a tract of land in the Malambo 
district near the capital for the construction 
of 40 model houses for workingmen. Dr. Guil- 
lermo Romero was appointed to revise the 
mining-code. 

On November 7, a severe earthquake de- 
stroyed the town of Abancay, in the centre of 
the volcanic region of Peru. Probably 300 
lives were lost at Abancay out of a popula- 
tion of 3000, and 250 casualties were reported 
from the city of Chalhuanca. 

FoREIGN RELATIONS. On April 30 a new 
protocol was signed at Rio de Janeiro to pro- 
vide for the delimitation of the boundary be- 
tween Peru and Brazil by a mixed commission. 
The location of the Bolivian boundary was ren- 
dered especially troublesome by the value of 
the rubber-lands in question and the difficulty 
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of surveying in densely-forested regions; never- 
theless the boundary commissions agreed with- 
out trouble on a provisional 5 As 8 
result of the visit of Hon. Robert Bacon to 
Lima, in the interests of the Carnegie endow- 
ment, a Peruvian institute of international law 
was formed to act in conjunction with the 
institutes already existing in many American 
countries on questions concerning the politics 
and general welfare of Pan-American interests. 

THE PUTUMAYO ATROCITIES. In the spring 
of 1913 a select committee of the British 
House of Commons investigated the alleged 
cruelty of the administration of the rubber 
industry in the Putumayo district of Peru. The 
report of the commission was issued as White 
Paper 148 on June 9. The commission held 
that Sefior Arana, together with his partners, 
was responsible for the atrocities committed 
by his agents. The British directors of the 
Peruvian Amazon Company were severely cen- 
sured for culpable negligence in the matter of 
labor conditions, but no evidence was found 
that they had made themselves individually 
parties to any overt act which would expose 
them to prosecution. The committee recom- 
mended an extension of the British law to cover 
similar cases which might arise in the future. 

As a result of the investigation carried on 
by the government of Peru, thirty-two warrants 
were issued for the arrest of persons suspected 
of complicity in the oppression of the native 
rubber workers. Referring to the matter in his 
message to Congress on July 28, President Bil- 
linghurst said, Everything possible is being 
done to bring the blessings of civilization and 
Christianity to the savages of Putumayo, and 
in the cause of justice care has been taken to 
appoint men of ability and integrity to judicial 
and administrative posts there. Results ob- 
tained to date have been highly satisfactory, 
and the reports and rumors which so adversely 
affected the prestige of the nation have disap- 
peared forever." 

Nevertheless the scandals of the rubber in- 
dustry were revived in November, this time 
implicating Brazil and Colombia as well as 
Peru. On November 15 the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety informed the British government that the 
oppression of native laborers was not confined 
to the Putumayo region, but existed also in 
Bolivian and Brazilian rubber districts along 
the upper Amazon. Men, women, and children 
were kidnaped, bought and sold, and shamefully 
beaten, it was charged. Action on these alle- 

tions was delayed, however, possibly for dip- 
omatie reasons. See BRAZIL, CHILE, and Ec- 
UADOR. 

PETROLEUM. The increased production of 

etroleum which characterized the industry 
in recent years continued in 1912, when the 
total in barrels of 42 gallons each reached 
222,113,218, compared with 220,449,391 barrels 
in 1911. Except in California, higher prices 
prevailed than in 1911 and even in the latter 
State there was no considerable decline. The 
average price per barrel in 1912 was nearly 
$.74, as compared with about $.61 in 1911. 
The total value of the product in 1912 was 
therefore $163,802,334, or 22.2 per cent. above 
the value for 1911. California continued to 
hold first place in the production of petroleum, 
and the quantity produced in 1912 was 864, 
450,767 barrels, compared with 81,134,391 bar- 
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rels in 1911. Oklahoma was second in the 
production, with 51,427,071 barrels in 1912, 
compared with 56,069,637 barrels in 1911. Illi- 
nois with third rank produced in 1912 28, 601, 
308 barrels, compared with 31,317,038 barrels 
in 1911. These three States furnished over 
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three-fourths of the production. In 1912 West 
Virginia displaced Louisiana as the fourth pro- 
ducer, and Texas advanced from sixth to fifth 
place. The quantity and value of the petroleum 
produced in 1911-1912, and the average price 
per barrel is shown in the following table: 


— SS € —————— a € Ha a EE, 
TOTAL QUANTITY AND VALUE OF PETROLEUM PRODUCED IN THE UNITED STATES AND THE AVER- 
AGE PRICE PER BARREL IN 1911 AND 1912, BY STATES, IN BARRELS 


1911 
State 
Quantity Value 
California ............. 81,134,391 $38,719,080 
Colorado .............. 226,926 228,104 
Ilinois ................ 31,317,038 19,734,339 
Indiana ............... 1,695,289 1,228,835 
Kansas .............« 1,278,819 608,756 
Kentucky aa 12,458 328,614 
Louisiana ............. 10,720,420 5,668,814 
Michigan ............. 8 e 
Missour 7, 995 7,995 
New York ............ 952,515 1,248,950 
Ohio s ͤ ü 8,817,112 9,479,542 
Oklahompaaa 56,069,637 26,451,767 
Pennsylvania ......... 8,248,158 10,894,074 
Teras E C TUM c 9,526,474 6,554,652 
RAR; == vvv 

Wyoming 186,695 124,087 
West Virginia ........ 9,795,464 12,767,298 
Total ......esssesos 220,449,391 134,044,752 


o Included in Ohio. 

The petroleum producing area of the United 
States is divided into six chief fields. The 
Appalachian, the Lima-Indiana, the Illinois, the 
Mid-Continent, the Gulf, and the California 
fields. Of these, the Lima-Indiana, the Illinois, 
the Mid-Continent, and the Gulf fields show a 
decrease in 1912 over the production of 1911. 
The Appalachian fields, and the California 
fields are the only fields showing an increase. 
The total number of wells completed in 1912 
was 17,178, compared with 13,768 in 1911. Of 
the total for 1912, 11,512 were oil wells, 1811 
were gas wells and 2855 were dry. The yearly 
increase in petroleum during each year of the 
twentieth century was maintained in 1913. The 
amount produced in that year according to the 
estimates of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey exceeded 240, 000, 000 barrels. The rate of 
increase at the end of the year was greater than 
at the beginning. The production of Colorado 
increased at least 10,000,000 barrels over 1912, 
reaching a production of almost 100,000,000 
barrels. Oklahoma also showed an increase as 
did Texas, Louisiana, and Wyoming. Other 
States generally showed a decline, which was 
greatest in Illinois. The entire mid-continent 
fleld showed an increase with a record total 
output. 

FuEL OrLs. Of the total production of 222, 
113,418 barrels of fuel petroleum in 1912, about 
85,000,000 barrels or over one-third were burned 
as fuel for power purposes.  Railroads con- 
sumed 33,605,598 barrels in 1912, an increase 
over the amount consumed in 1911 of nearly 


1912 
Average Average 
price per Quantity Value price per : 
barrel rrel 

30.477 86,450, 767 $39,213,588 $0.454 
1.005 206,05 199,6 .978 
-630 28,601,808 24,332,605 .851 
.740 970,009 85,976 .913 

. 476 1,592,796 1,095,698 .688 
696 484,368 24,842 877 
529 9,263,439 7,023,827 . 158. 
dae (a) (a) 88 

1. 000 „ 6 % „„ „6 2 (E ee eee [NO 
1.311 874,128 1,401,880 1.604 
1.075 b 8,969,007 b 12,085,998 1.347 

. 472 51.427,07 34, 672, 604 674 
1.321 7,831,948 12,886,752 1.644 
.688 11,735,057 8,852,713 . 154 

. 0664 1,572,306 198,470 507 
1.308 12,128,962 19,927,721 1.643 
.608 222,113,218 163,802,334 .731 


d Includes Michigan. 


13 per cent. The number of miles of railroad 
operated by the use of oil, however, declined 
from 30,039 in 1911 to 28,451 in 1912. The 
decrease in the number of miles operated was 
due to the return of a few railroads to coal. 
Considerable quantity of oil was used in the 
production of power for industrial purposes. 
This was especially true on the Pacific Coast. 


On the western coast of the United States 
oil had been adopted almost exclusively for 
vessels of the coastwise trade, and this use 
might be expected to extend to the east coast 
with the opening of the Panama Canal. The 
United States government definitely abandoned 
the use of coal in future designs of its battle- 
Ships. All new destroyers, submarines, and 
battleships are i gun for oil E About 
100 square miles of oil producing lands in the 
Elk Hills and Buena Vista fields of California 
were set aside by the government as navy petro- 
leum reserves. Storage for oil for naval pur- 
poses is provided in many cities of the United 
States and in Cuba and Hawaii. 


WorLD PRopucTIoN, Russia ranked next to 
the United States as a producer of petroleum. 
The production increased in 1912 to 68,119,268 
barrels, compared to 66,183,691 barrels in 1911. 
The production in Rumania also increased in 
1912. There were produced in that country 
12,991,913 barrels, an increase of 17 per cent. 
over the production of 1911. The following 
table shows the world production of petroleum 
in 1908-1912: 


WonRLD'S PRODUCTION OF CRUDE PETROLEUM, 1908-12, BY COUNTRIES, IN BARRELS AND METRIC Tons 


Country 1908 1909 1910 

nited States.178,527,355 183. 170,874 209,557,248 
Russia — MA 62,186,447 65,970,350 70.336,57 
Mexico ....... 3,481,410 2,488,742 3,332,807 
Du. E. Indies. 10,283,357 11,041,852 11,030,620 
Rumania ..... 252,157 9,327,278 9,723,806 
Galicia ....... 12,612,295 14,932,799 12,673,688 
India ......... 5,047,038 6,676,517 6,137,990 


Per- 
1911 1912 centage 
Rank Barrels Metric of total 
tons produc- 
tion 
220,449,891 1 222,118,218 29,615,096 63.25 
66,183,691 2 68,019,208 9,317,700 19.37 
14,051,648 8 16.558,215 2, 207, 76 4.71 
12,172,949 5 10,845,624 1,478,132 3.09 
11,107,450 4 12,991,913 1,806,942 3.70 
10,619,270 6 8,535,174 1,187,007 2.43 
6,451,203 7 7,116,672 989,801 2.03 
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9 1912 Jat 
Coun 1908 1909 1910 1911 centage 
e Barrels Métric of total 
tons produc- 

tion 
Japan 2. 070, 145 1,889,568 1,930,661 1,658,903 9 1,671,405 222,854 .48 
Perun 1,011,180 1,316,118 1,330,105 1,868,274 8 1,751,148 233,486 -$0 
Germany 1,009,278 1,018,837 1,032,522 1,017,045 10 995,764 a 140,000 .28 
Canada ...... 21,981 420,765 315,895 91,096 11 243,614 32,612 .07 
Italy ......... 50,966 42,388 42,388 74,109 13 a 86,286 a 12,000 .02 
Other a 30,000 a 30,000 a 30,000 a 200,000 88 250, 000 33,333 .07 
Total .....285,089,615 298,326,078 327,474,304 345,512,185 851,178,236 47,276,725 100.00 

a Estimated. 

PHARMACY, ScHooLs or. See Univer- The increase in the business of the bank during 


SITIES AND COLLEGES. i 

PHELPS, CHARLES. An American surgeon, 
died December 30, 1913. Born in Milford, 
Mass., in 1834, and graduated from Brown 
University in 1855, he took his degree from the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York, 
in 1855. During the Civil War he served as 
volunteer surgeon, and afterwards began the 
practice of medicine in New York City. He 
was several times president of the New York 
State Medical Association. and was president of 
the Bellevue Medical Hospital. He was surgeon 
of many other hospitals in New York City. He 
was the author of Traumatic Injuries of the 
Brain (1890), and various monographs on sur- 
gical subjects. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. AGRICULTURE. 
Agricultural conditions during 1913 were for 
the most part good. The rice crop during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, was one of the 
largest ever harvested and was fully 100 per 
cent. greater than the crop for the previous 
year. As a result of this unusually large 
crop, importations of rice decreased to the 
value of about $2,500,000. Conditions in re- 
gard to sugar were not so favorable. Sugar 
exports for the year increased approximately 
30,000,000 kilos, although there was a decrease 
of nearly $1,000,000 in value owing to the 
low grade and low prices. The copra crop suf- 
fered severely from two causes. First, the 
unusual drought of the previous year, and sec- 
ond, the severe typhoons which occurred through- 
out the copra districts. The tobacco crop was 
slightly greater than in 1912, and planters on 
the islands are beginning to give more attention 
to modern methods of growing and curing to- 
bacco. The exportation of cigars increased 
from 175,000,000 in 1912 to 207,000,000 in 1913, 
while the exportation of leaf and miscellaneous 
tobacco also increased. The total exports of 
tobacco for the fiscal year amounted to $5,350,- 
000. The exportation of abaca (hemp) was the 
largest in the history of the industry, owing to 
the unusual high price of the product. Al- 
though six per cent. less was exported than 
in the previous year, its value was over 4] per 
cent. more. The total exports amounted to 
more than $23,000,000. In many parts of the 
islands there is a tendency to give more atten- 
tion to crops other than those which have here- 
tofore composed the iren bulk of the export. 
The agricultural bank which was opened for 
business on October 1, 1908, had made by the 
fiscal year 1913 390 loans amounting to $880, 
126. Of these loans, 122 were for amounts of 
not more than $500; 155 for amounts between 
$500 and $2500; 56 for amounts between $2500 
and $5000; 39 for amounts between $5000 and 
$10,000; and 18 between $10,000 and $17,500. 


the year was very noticeable. Loans made 
amounted to $514,375, compared with $403,073 
in 1912. 

COMMERCE. The total value of foreign com- 
merce for the fiscal year 1913 amounted to 
$110,010,859, as compared with $104,869,811 
for the previous year. There was during the 
year continued development in the commercial 
activities of the islands. Imports amounted to 
$56,327,533 and exports to $53,683,526, as com- 
pared with $50,319,836 for the previous year. 
Of the total commerce of the islands, 41 per 
cent. was with the United States. Hemp occu- 
pied first place among exported articles in which 
it was forced last year by copra. As noted 
above, the value of hemp exported was greater 
than ever before. Shipments of sugar were also 
larger during 1913 than ever before. 

RANSPORTATION. The total length of rail- 
road lines authorized by law constructed in 
the Philippine Islands is 1793 kilometers. Of this 
in 1913, 1050 had been constructed and put in 
operation, 88 constructed and not in operation, 
leaving 655 to be constructed. Progress was made 
during the year on the Baguio branch of the 
Manila railroad and the equipment ordered was 
expected during 1914. The branch was 24 miles 
in length and was under construction by a force 
of about 3500. The line included three tunnels 
and 123 bridges. Eight miles of the road in- 
volved a rack track. On June 30 four miles 
of track had been laid and the roadway had 
been completed for seven miles at either end. 

IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION. During the 
year 1913 18,365 persons sought admission 
to the islands, as compared with 15,198 in the 
previous year; and 21,436, as compared with 
19,606 for 1912, departed from the islands. 
Of the number who entered, 4408 were immi- 
grants, and those who departed 768 were emi- 
grants. 

Posts AND TELEGRAPHS. The number of post 
offices in operation was increased from 587 on 
June 30. 1912, to 590 on June 30, 1913. Forty- 
two additional municipalities were provided 
with free delivery letter carrier service, making 
a total of 439 municipalities outside of the 
city of Manila in which such service is ren- 
dered. 

The metric system of weights and measures 
was adopted for the Philippine Postal Service, 
taking effect January 1, 1913. Money order 
Service was established at 22 additional offices, 
making a total of 275 money order offices in 
the Philippine Islands on June 30, 1913. The 
postal bureau handled a total of 687,307 tele- 
grams during the year. On June 30, 1913, the 
total kilometers and the number of telegraph 
offices in operation was 290. Several new wire- 
less stations were also constructed and opened 
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during the year. At the close of the year there 
were 437 postal savings banks in operation, 
and the number of accounts was 39,000 Of the 
total number of depositors, 32,906 were Filipi- 
nos. The amount of deposit was $1,240,241. 

EpucATION. The standard of English in- 
struction was raised materially during the year, 
and the campaign for better school buildings 
and grounds was vigorously continued with 
successful results. The number of Filipino 
teachers on duty at the close of the school year 
was 7013. This force showed great advance- 
ment in their average attainments and ability 
to teach. Filipinos are being assigned to po- 
sitions of greater responsibility as rapidly as 
possible. The total number of School houses 
classed as permanent, in use during the year, 
was 592. During the year 440,995 pupils were 
enrolled with a daily attendance of 287,995. A 
new building was occupied by the Philippine 
Normal School at Manila during the year. 
Of those who graduated from this school 
during the last three years, 97 per cent. 
have entered the teaching service. The 
Philippine Arts and Trades School has 
steadily increased in popularity, and it has 
been necessary to turn away a number of can- 
didates for admission. The School of Commerce 
also shows continued progress in the number 
and character of pupils admitted. The School 
of Household Industries completed the first 
year of its existence in 1913. Its purpose is to 
train adult women in certain selected home indus- 
tries, particularly in embroidery and lace-making. 
The attendance is approximately 120 women. 

PuBLIC Works. The Bureau of Public Works 
has charge of public works in the Christian 
provinces. These projects include the erection 
of buildings, roads, and bridges, the building 
and supervision of building of irrigation sys- 
tems, the drilling of artesian wells or construc- 
tion of other water supply systems, river con- 
trol, sewerage systems, and power plants. The 
bureau maintains and operates all government 
and automobile lines, and is charged with the 
enforcement of the automobile law. During 
1913 257 kilometers of first-class roadways were 
constructed, making a total of 2097 kilometers 
of first-class roads in the islands, not including 
Manila, Moro Provinces, except Benguet. Dur- 
ing the year $1,145,000 was spent in construc- 
tion, and $790,000 was spent in the maintenance 
of existing roads. The principal buildings con- 
structed during the year by the administration 
was a University Hall in Manila. This was 
built of reinforced concrete at a cost of 
$125,897. 

FINANCE. The total bonded indebtedness in 
the municipal governments of the Philippine 
Islands at the close of the fiscal year 1913 was 
$16,125,000, composed of Friar Land bonds, 
$7,000,000, public works construction bonds, 
$4,000,000, and City of Cebu bonds, $125,000. 
The total amount of currency circulation in 
the islands on June 30, 1913, was $26,017.104. 

PuBLIC HEALTH AND SANITATION. The public 
health during the year was in the main ex- 
cellent. The only untoward event was the out- 
break just before the beginning of the year 
and continuing through the first six months 
of cases of bubonic plague, from which the 
country had been free since 1906. For the first 
time in many years there was no record of a 
case of cholera on the islands.  Beriberri con- 
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tinued to be practically non-existent wherever 
the use of unpolished rice con be enforced. The 
general sanitation of the islands continued to 
improve during the year, though everywhere the 
need of sanitary improvements, education, and 
inspection is much greater than can be met 
with the funds available. No serious epidemic 
occurred during the year in any part of the 
islands. The legislature of 1913 made appro- 
priation for opening the Southern Islands Hos- 
pus which had been ready for nearly a year 
ut had not been used on account of failure of 
appropriation. : 

UsE or THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. On June 
1, 1913, the English language replaced the 
Spanish as the official language of the courts, 
but the legislature adopted: an amendment by 
which, while the English language remains the 
primary official language of the courts, Spanish 
remains to a certain extent an official language 
until January 1, 1920. 

MILITARY OPERATIONS. In June trouble with 
the Moros on the island of Jolo or Sulu, resulted 
in & fierce battle between the United States 
troops and the natives. General Pershing who 
commanded the American troops declared in his 
dispatch there had been no fiercer fight since 
the American occupation. The island of Jolo 
is six or seven hundred miles from Manila, and 
its inhabitants differ entirely in characteristics 
from the civilized Filipinos. They are Mo- 
hammedans, fanatics, and ‘fierce fighters. These 
Moros live not only in Jolo, but in the island 
of Mindanao in the northeast. In both islands 
the Americans have labored to advance the 
natives in commerce and civilization. In spite 
of these efforts hostility still continues to exist 
on the island of Jolo. General Pershing be- 
lieved that to secure permanent peace in the 
mountain and island district, it was essential 
that these Moros should be disarmed. Some 
of the tribe resented this and entrenched them- 
selves in the mountains. A long period of cam- 
paigning followed and came to its climax when 
the American troops, by fierce fighting, captured 
the main entrenchment of the natives on June 
12. The loss of the Moros is not known, but 
it was great, and it is probable that few escaped 


alive. The American loss was 14 killed, and 
25 wounded, including Captain Taylor A. 
Nichols. 


In a dispatch sent to the War Department, 
Governor Forbes said that General Pershing 
had exhausted all the virtues of patience be- 
fore attacking the rebels and that their pun- 
ishment was required in the interest of good 
government. In reply to a request from the 
Secretary of War, Major General J. Franklin 
Bell, commanding the forces in the islands, also 
made a report. He said that the total number 
of Moros who had refused to give up their arms 
was between 5000 and 10,000, and that they 
were persecuting other Moros who had sub- 
mitted. He highly commended General Per- 
shing in the latter’s management of the affair. 

CHANGES IN THE GOVERNMENT. The inau^u- 
ration of a Democratic administration fore- 
shadowed the change of the higher administra- 
tive officers of the islands. The Democratic 
platform of 1912 pledged the independence of 
the Filipinos at a much earlier period than the 
Filipinos had been able to anticipate under 
President Taft's administration, and soon after 
Congress convened in 1913, a bill was intro- 
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duced by Representative Jones of Virginia, 
which provided for a prompt withdrawal of 
American authority in the Philippines. This 
bill provided in general that preparations for 
the withdrawal should begin at once, and that 
an independent republic of the Philippines 
should be established on July 1, 1921. No 
effort was made to show that President Wilson 
was in sympathy with this bill. 

On September 2 President Wilson appointed 
Francis Burton Harrison governor-general, to 
succeed W. Cameron Forbes. Mr. Burton ar- 
rived at Manila on October 6. He was greeted 
there with a great demonstration. Soon after 
his landing, Mr. Harrison delivered an address. 
The significant portion which was considered 
a message of President Wilson to the people 
of the Philippines, was as follows: “We re- 
gard ourselves as trustees acting not for the 
advantage of the United States, but for the 
benefit of the people of the Philippine Islands. 
Every step we take will be taken with a view 
to the ultimate independence of the islands 
and as a preparation for that independence; 
and we hope to move toward that end as rapidly 
as the safety and the permanent interests of 
the islands will permit. After each step taken, 
experience will guide us to the next. The ad- 
ministration will take one step at once. It will 
give to the native citizens of the islands a 
majority in the appointive commission, and thus 
in the upper as well as in the lower house of 
the legislature. It will do this in the confi 
dent hope and expectation that immediate proof 
will thereby be given, in the action of the 
‘commission under the new arrangement, of the 
1 capacity of those native citizens who 

ave already come forward to represent and 
lead their people in affairs.” 

This assertion relating to the members of 
the commission foreshadowed the most radical 
change in the history of the administration of 
the islands in many years. Heretofore, the 
governor-general, with eight associates, consti- 
tuted the Philippine commission. These mem- 
bers are appointed by the President and their 
work comes under the direction of the Secretary 
of War through the bureau of insular affairs. 
The Philippine commission at first consisted 
entirely of Americans. A few years ago one 
Filipino was appointed and subsequently one 
or two more, the majority remaining American. 
Each member of the commission is executive 
head of a department of the Philippine govern- 
ment, and the commission as a whole forms the 
upper chamber or Senate of the legislature. 
Governor Harrison acted on this promise, and 
appointed a sufficient number of active members 
of the commission to give to the Philippines a 
majority of the membership. The members 
appointed were the following: Rafael Pelma, 
Jaime C. de Veyra, Vincente Ilustre, Vincente 
Singsong. The first of these was appointed 
secretary of finance and justice. At the same 
time other changes among the officials of the 
islands were made. Manuel Tinio succeeded 
Captain Charles H. Sleeper as director of the 
bureau of lands. In the bureau of internal 
revenue, 37 of the 85 American collectors em- 
ployed were displaced by natives. Stephen Bon- 
sal, the well-known correspondent and traveler, 
was appointed assistant executive secretary to 
succeed Thomas C. Welch. The chief adminis- 
trative officers at the end of the year were as 
follows: Governor-general and president of 
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the commission, Francis Burton Harrison; sec- 
retary of the interior and member of the com- 
mission, Winfred T. Denison; secretary of 
commerce and police and member of the com- 
mission, Clinton L. Riggs. 

LEGISLATURE. The first regular session of 
the third Philippine legislature began October 
16, 1912, and ended February 3, 1913. A special 
session was convened at Manila in accordance 
with a proclamation of the governor-general 
and continued in session until February 11. 
The legislature failed, as it had the previous 
year, to pass the appropriation bill for current 
expenses of the government for the fiscal year 
1914, so that it was necessary to pay the ex- 
penses of the government in accordance with 
the provisions of section 7 of the organic act. 
The only important legislation pas by Con- 
gress affecting the islands is contained in the 
tariff bill, approved October 3, 1913. This law 
affected the exportation of sugar, rice, and 
tobacco. It made the following changes in the 
revious law governing trade between the 

nited States and the Philippine Islands: 

1. The limit in the amount of sugar and 
tobacco authorized to enter the United States 
free of duty was removed, and these two prod- 
ucts will hereafter enter the United States free 
of duty, without limit as to quantity. 

The provision excepting rice produced in the 
Philippines or in the United States from free 
entry into the United States or the Philippines, 
respectively, was repealed. This is unimpor- 
tant, as there is no tendency to ship rice either 
way, but it strikes from the law an irritating 
exception to the general rule. 

2. The provision in the preceding tariff laws 
that goods entitled to free entry to the United 
States coming from the Philippine Islands, and 
vice versa, must come as a direct shipment has 
been changed in the present law to provide that 
they may be shipped on a through bill of 
lading. The effect of this will be to allow 
transshipments en route either way. 

3. The tariff act of 1909 provided that a 
Philippine product, fulfilling all other condi- 
tions for free entry, should be admitted free 
of duty into the United States, if it did not 
contain foreign material to more than 20 per 
cent. of its total value. This 20 per cent. limit 
was inserted to protect the American tobacco 
industry. 

It was hoped, in the revision of the tariff, 
that, while this 20 per cent. limit would be 
continued in the case of manufactures of to- 
bacco, it would be increased to 50 per cent. for 
all other Philippine products. This would have 
given a much desired stimulus to the embroidery 
and lace industry in the islands which through 
the schools is being developed. There does not 
appear to have been any serious objection to 
making this change, but, although the bill as 
it passed the House contained this proviso, it 
was impossible to secure its adoption in the 
great rush of other matters confronting the 
conference committee. The effect, therefore, is 
to retain the provision of the old law in this 
respect. 

The tariff bill affected existing Philippine 
legislation in other respects as follows: 

1. All export duties on products shipped 
from the Philippine Islands were abolished re- 
gardless of the destination of the goods. 

The importance of this legislation to the 
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American trade is in the fact that it deprives 
tife American manufacturer of Philippine prod- 
acts, principally Manila hemp, of the differen- 
tial granted him formerly by the fact that he 
- was exempted from the payment of export tax 
on hemp, whereas the foreign manufacturer of 
Manila hemp was required to pay this export 
tax. It has the effect of relieving the Philip- 
pine producer of an annual tax of approxi- 
mately $1,500,000, $1,000,000 of which accrued 
to the treasury of the Philippine Islands, and 
$500,000 to the benefit of the consumer of hemp 
in the United States. 

2. The provisions of former laws that all 
internal revenue collected in, or for account of 
the Philippine Islands, should accrue intact to 
the genera] government thereof and be paid 
into the insular treasury are continued, but the 
requirement that such revenues should be al- 
lotted and paid out by the Philippine commis- 
sion until action by the Philippine legislature, 
approved by Congress, was stricken out, 

This has the effect of giving to the Philippine 
legislature the same authority over these funds 
as over other revenues of that government. 

3. The income-tax provisions of the present 
law were extended to the Philippine Islands, 
with the proviso that it should be collected in 
the Philippine Islands by their own internal 
revenue officers and accrue intact to the Philip- 
pine government. 

SLAVERY AND AGITATION. As a result of 
charges of practical slavery in the islands, pro- 
ceeding from different sources, including Dean 
C. Worcester, former secretary of the interior 
of the islands, the Senate on May 1 passed a 
resolution requesting the secretary of war to 
furnish any information that might bear on 
the truth of the charge that human slavery 
exists in the islands and that human beings 
are bought and sold as chattels. Mr. Worcester 
later submitted a report to the Secretary of 
War, designed to justify the position which he 
had taken. In this he alleged the existence of 
slavery peonage, and the barter of human be- 
ings in the islands. He alleged further that 
such conditions had existed for a number of 
years and that his efforts to bring about cor- 
rection had not met the support to which he 
felt they were entitled. As a result of these 
charges, the Philippine legislature passed meas- 
ures designed to put an end to such conditions 
as might exist. 

PHILOLOGY, Crassicar. An important 
event, from a pedagogical point of view, and, 
in the opinion of many, from a scientific stand- 
point, also, was the completion of the report 
of the joint committee on grammatical nomen- 
clature (see the Year Book for 1911, 1912). 
This report has had the approval, though, in 
some cases, without adequate discussion of its 
merits, of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, the Modern Language Association of 
America, and the American Philological Asso- 
ciation. The report gives, in twelve pages, uni- 
form grammatical terms to be used in the 
teaching of English, French, German, Greek, and 
Latin; fifty pages are devoted to discussion and 
illustration of these terms. 

The Loeb Classical Library (see YEAB Book 
for 1911, 1912) was continued by the addition 
e.g. of translations of Petronius and the Apocolo- 
cyntosis of Seneca (in one volume), part of 
Lucian, part of Julian the Emperor, and Quin- 
tus Smyrneus, The Fall of Troy. The Oxford 
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Library of Translations was also extended; e.g. 
the excellent translation of Aristotle’s works 
was carried further. Of special interest is 
a good translation of Varro's Rerum Rusti- 
carum Libri Tres, under the title, Varro on 
Farming, by Lloyd Storr-Best (London, 1912). 
A less trustworthy translation of Varro is to 
be found in Roman Farm Management: The 
Treatises of Cato and Varro done into English, 
with Notes of Modern Instances, By a Virginia 
Farmer (New York). 

, Of the articles in periodicals, widely varied 
in scope, and for the most part highly technical 
or devoted to matters not of wide general in- 
terest, only a very few can find mention in 
this place. However, to indicate the tendencies 
of American classical scholarship, the articles 
which appeared in the leading American classi- 
eal periodicals may be no in some detail. 
In The American Journal of Philology ap- 
peared in opposition to the views of A. Gude- 
man, whose rejoinder was printed in the same 
volume, * The Dialogue of Tacitus," (a discus- 
sion of manuscript problema), W. Peterson; 
“Note on Satyrus, Life of Euripides, Oxyr. 
Pap. 9, 157-8," K. F. Smith (an article at once 
scholarly and entertaining, in which Professor 
Smith, inter alia, discusses the use of magic 
in affairs of the heart); “ The Classical Origin 
and Tradition of Literary Conceits," (the con- 
ceits employed by the literary lover to praise 
the beauty of his lady are traced back to classi- 
cal, and especially to Greek sources), M. B. 
Ogle; “Contributions to the Study of Homeric 
Metre,” G. M. Bolling; “The Participial Usage 
in Cicero's Epistles" R. B. Steele; '' Horace's 
View of the Relations between Satire and Com- 
edy," H. R. Fairclough; * Neve and Neque with 
the Imperative and Subjunctive," E. B. Lease; 
"'The Accusative of Exclamation in Epistolary 
Latin," R. C. Flickinger; “The Creation of the 
Tribe Ptolemais at Athens,” A. C. Johnson. 
Under the caption “ Brief Mention," Professor 
Gildersleeve discussed White's The Verse of 
Greek Comedy,” Wilamowitz's “Reden und 
Vorträge” and “Sappho und Simonides," and 
Humphreys's edition of Demosthenes’s “ De 
Corona.” Three reviews deserve mention: By 
K. F. Smith, of ^ XAPITEZ Friedrich Leo zum 
Sechzigsten Geburtstag dargebracht" (part of 
the book deals with Roman elegiac poetry; 
there Professor Smith's review is of special 
value); by K. Prentice, of Drerup's “ Das 
Fünfte Buch der Ilias. Grundlagen einer 
Homerischen Poetik (Professor Prentice takes 
issue vigorously with the methods and the rea- 
soning of the group of scholars who in recent 
years have maintained the unity of the Iliad 
and the Odyssey); by A. L. Wheeler, of Profes- 
sor K. F. Smith's great edition of Tibullus 
(which was itself published in 1913). 


From Classical Philology may be noted 
* Some Temporal Expressions in Suetonius," J. 
C. Rolfe; * The Amphitruo of Plautus," H. W. 
Prescott (an argument that in this play too 
Plantus “contaminated,” that is, combined ma- 
terials from two different plays, with the result 
that the play calls for a change of scene, a 
phenomenon rare in extant Greek and Roman 
dramas); Preferred and Avoided Combina- 
tions of the Enclitie Que in Cicero,” F. W. 
Shipley, a continuation of the author's studies 
in rhymical clausule in Latin prose authors; 
“The Composition of the Rudens of Plautus," 
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Cornelia C. Coulter (an argument that the 
Rudens also was contaminated: see above); 
“The Interstate Use of the Greek Dialects,” C. 
D. Buck; “Studies in Greek Noun Formation," 
E. H. Sturtevant; “ Satura and Satire," B. L. 
Ullman (an interesting explanation of the puz- 
zling term Satura, as a neuter plural adjective 
transformed into a feminine singular noun, 
and an examination of the occurrences of the 
word in Latin authors); Homerica," W. A. 
Oldfather, a suggestive interpretation of certain 
ternis in Homer; “Tragedy and the Satyric 
Drama,” R. C. Flickinger; “The Vedic Path of 
the Gods and the Roman Pontifex,” R. G. Kent 
(an interpretation of the Pontifex as the Path- 
maker," the path being that between gods and 
men or between this world and the other); 
*'The Assumed Duration of the War in the 
Iliad," John A. Scott; “The Future Periphras- 
tic in Latin," R. B. Steele. Of the reviews one 
must be mentioned—a review, by several hands, 
of Gercke and Norden, Einleitung in die Alter- 
tumswissenschaft.” 


In volume 43 of The Transactions of the 
American Philological Association we find the 
following papers, among others: “ Are the Politi- 
cal ‘Speeches’ of Demosthenes to be regarded as 
Political Phamphlets?” C. D. Adams; *''The 
Pronunciation of cus and huic," E. H. Sturte- 
vant; “ Parmenides’ Indebtedness to the Py- 
thagoreans,” R. B. English; “On the Develop- 
ment of the Thank-Offering among the Greeks,” 
J. W. Hewitt; “ Officials Charged with the Con- 
duct of Public Works in Roman and Byzantine 
Syria," K. Prentice; Horace, Epistles, II., 
1,139 ff. and Livy, VII., 2," C. Knapp; “ The 
Development of Copulative Verbs in the Indo- 
European Languages," C. L. Meader (an inter- 
esting and valuable study of the substitutes 
and equivalents in various languages for such 
copulas as the English verb “to be” or the 
Latin sum; some of the Less Known MSS. of 
Xenophon's Memorabilia," W. W. Baker. 


The Year's Work in Classical Studies, for 
1912, gives control of the more important works 
in elassical philology to the middle of the year 
1912; the like volume for 1913 performs a similar 
service for the period ending June 30, 1913. 
Klusmann's Bibliotheca Scriptorum Classicorum 
et Grecorum et Latinorum, noticed in the last 
YEAR BooK, was completed; it gives a list of 
works, books, and articles on both Latin and 
Greek authors from 1878-1896. 


Of “Greek Inscriptions from Sardes,” by 
Messrs. W. H. Buckler and D. M. Robinson, in 
The American Journal of Archaeology, noted in 
the last YEAR Book, two more installments 
have appeared; these deal with the honorific 
inscriptions. In the same periodical Professor 
Robinson has published “Inscriptions from the 
Cyrenaica,” giving control of the inscriptional 
material found by the American excavators at 
Cyrene before their work was permanently in- 
terrupted by the Turco-Italian War. In Pub- 
lications of the Princeton University Archao- 
logical Expeditions to Syria in 1904-5, and 
1909, Division III., D. Magie, Jr., and D. R. 
Stuart deal with “ Greek and Latin Inscriptions 
from South Syria.” Volume 9, Fascicule 4, 
has appeared of Ephemeris Epigraphica, giving 
supplements to the great Corpus Inscriptionum 
Grecarum. Parts also of Inscriptiones Grecae, 
in an editio minor, under the supervision of the 
Royal Prussian Academy, have been published, 
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giving inscriptions from Attica, Arcadia, and 
Laconia. R. Cagnat, the well-known epigraph- 
ist, published Melanges, Recueil dee 25 Mémoires 
concernant l'épigraphie et les Antiquités Ro 
maine. 


In paleography far the most important work 
in English was E. M. Thompson's An Introduo- 
tion to Greek and Roman Paleography (1912), 
a sumptuous and richly illustrated revision of 
a work published by the author many years 
ago. A. W. Sitjhoff added volumes xvii. and 
xviii. to his incomparable collection of photo- 
graphic facsimiles of Greek and Latin manu- 
scripts, by publishing facsimiles of the “ Codex 
Heinsianus (Leidensis 118)” of Cicero’s De Na- 
tura Deorum, De Divinatione, De Legibus and 
of the “ Codex Vossianus Quadratus" of Lucre- 
tius's De Rerum Natura. Two parts have ip 
peared of volume i. of Papyrusurkunde, Griec 
tsche, der Hamburger Stadtbibliothek, edited 
by P. M. Meyer. To be specially named, also, 
are À. S. Hunts edition, in the Oxford classical 
texts series, of Tragicorum Grecorum Frag- 
menta Papyracea nuper reperta; Gardthausen, 
Griechische Paleographie, volume 2, 2d edition, 
dealing with Die Schrift, Unterschriften und 
Chronologie im Altertum und in Byzantinischen 
Mittelalter; Chroust, Monumenta Palco- 
graphica, part 1; F. Preisigke, Berichtigunge- 
liste der griechischen Papyrusurkunden aus 
Agypten, 1 Heft, and Sammelbuch Griechischer 
Urkunden aus Agypten, 1 Heft; L. Mitteis and 
U. Wilcken, Grundzüge und Chrestomathie der 
Papyrusurkunde, 2 volumes, which give a gen- 
eral introduction to the study of the papyri, 
and a judicious selection of texts from papyri, 
especially those that are historical or legal in 
character; an article in La Musée Belge, by N. 
Holwein, giving select papyri, with transla- 
tions and copious commentary; and, finally, an 
article by D. Bassi, in tne Rivista di Filologia 
e d'Istruzione Classica, on the steps taken to 
preserve and make accessible the collection of 
papyri from Herculaneum to be found in the 
Museo Nazionale at Naples. Under the title 
Dikaiomata, there was published at Berlin a 
work giving ' Auszüge aus Alexandrinischen 
Gesetzen und Verordnungen in einem Papyrus 
des Philologischen Seminars der Universitat 
Halle.” In 1912, Professor H. A. Sanders, of the 
University of Michigan, completed his publica- 
tion of the manuscripts of the Old and the New 
Testament obtained a few years ago, from 
Egypt, by Mr. Charles A. Freer of Detroit; for 
a notice of Professor Sanders’s work, and an in- 
dication of the value of the manusaripts see 
The Classical Weekly 6, 213-214. 


In the field of religion we may note, first, 
that L. R. Farnell’s The Golden Bough is under- 
going revision in much extended form. Three 
essays by American women may be mentioned: 
Religious Cults Connected with the Amazons, 
Florence M. Bennett; Cretan Elements in the 
Cult and Ritual of Apollo, Mary H. Swindler; 
The Cults of Ostia, Lily Rose Taylor. Worthy 
of mention also are Les Prétres Danseurs de 
Rome, R. Cirilli (a study of the Roman priests 
called the Salii); Greek Divination: A Study 
of its Methods and Principles, W. R. Halliday; 
Cultes, Myths, et Religions, S. Reinach; Four 
Stages of Greek Religion, G. Murray (1912); 
Aqnostos Theos. Untersuchungen zur Formenge- 
schichte religióser Rede, E. Norden. In the last 
named article the author, starting with St 
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Paul’s speech at Athens and the altar-inscrip- 
tion ATNQZTQ SEQ, “tries to show that the 
speech conforms to a fixed type of Jewish- 
Christian missionary preaching, which can be 
traced back to old Greek prophetic addresses, 
but owed its special characteristics to later 
Hellenism as modified by Oriental and Jewish 
influences.” See The Classical Review, 27, 199- 
200. In the Italian Atheneum, founded in 1913, 
at Pavia, G. d’Amico had an article on the Ro- 
man cult of Fortuna in the oldest times. He 
held that the Sabines had a similar cult, though 
under a different name. The cult, developed 
first under Etruscan, then under Greek, influ- 
ence, took more definite shape, and by the end 
of the Punic wars Fortuna became one of the 
chief divinities of Rome. In the kindred field 
of philosophy we may note Stoics and Sceptics, 
E. Bevan; Die Anjánge der Griechischen Phi- 
losophie, 2d edition, J. Burnet;; Aischines von 
Sphettos, H. Dittmar, a valuable contribution 
to the literary history of the Socratic school. 
The fourth and last volume of Greek Thinkers, 
the English version of Th. Gomperz's great his- 
tory of Greek philosophy, appeared late in 
-1912; it deals with Aristotle and his suc- 
cessors. 

In The Classical Quarterly J. D. Denniston 
published “Some Recent Theories of the Greek 
Modes," in which he examined theories of Greek 
music set forth in Monro’s well known Modes 
of Ancient Greek Music, in Macran's edition of 
Aristoxenus (a Greek writer of the fourth cen- 
tury B.C., the greatest student in Greek times of 
the science of music and rhythm), and in a pa- 
per by Professor Cook-Wilson. In the Rivista 
di Filologia e d'Istruzione Classica, M. L. de 
Gubernatis dealt with Roman music and poet 
from its inception to Augustus; he held that 
the poems of Catullus and Horace were sung to 
a musical accompaniment. 

For a good list and discriminating review of 
the more important work done in linguistics or 
comparative philology during the past four or 
five years see “ Recent Literature on Compara- 
tive Philology,” by E. H. Sturtevant, in The 
Classical Weekly, 6, 114-110.  Brugmann's 
great “Griechische Grammatik," part of vol- 
ume 2 of Müllers Handbuch der Klassichen 
Altertumewissenschaft, appeared in a fourth edi- 
tion, the work of A. Thumb. Hirt’s Handbuch 
der Griechischen Laut- und Formenlehre was 
issued in a second and much improved edition. 
Of Thumb’s * Handbook of the Greek Vernac- 
ular," noticed in the last YEAR Book, a flne 
summary may now be found in Classical Phi- 
lology for January, 1914. V. Magnien’s Le 
Futur Grec, 2 volumes, should also be noted, 
as also A. Meillet’s Aperçu d'une Histoire de la 
Langue Grecque, and R. B. Steele's Case Usage 
in Livy IV. The Ablative. Of Boisacq’s Dio- 
tionaire Etymologique de la Langue Grecque, 
the best work on Greek etymology, three parts 
9-11) appeared, bringing the work down through 
ZKTAON. Much important work in these 
fields was published in the periodicals known 
as Glotta, Indogermanischen Forschungen, and 
Zeitschrift für vergleichende Sprachforschung. 

In lexicography the most noteworthy event is 
the appearance of parts 1-2 of a revision of 
Passow's Wórterbuch der Griechischen Sprache, 
undertaken by W. Crünert. The work is to ap- 
pear in 50 parts, of 80 pages each. H. Mer- 
guet's "Lexikon zu Vergilius" was brought to 
a close late in 1912; for a review of this work, 
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as of M. N. Wetmore’s valuable “Index Ver- 
borum Vergilianus,” by C. Knapp, see The 
Classical Weekly 6, 101-103, 109-111; Professor 
Wetmore published also an Indes Verborum. 
Catullianus (1912). Parts of volumes 65-6 of 
the monumental Thesaurus Lingue Latine were 
published in the year. Volume 8 of Pauly-Wis- 
sowa’s Real-Encyclopddie der Classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, covering Helikon-Hyagnis ” 
was issued, with remarkable promptness (the 
completion of volume 7 was noted in the last 
XEAB Book). 

In the fields of Greek and Roman history and 
life we must notice Greek Imperialism, W. D. 
Ferguson, a study of the development of imperial- 
ism under Macedonian rule; Ancient History, and 
Readings in Ancient History, H. Webster; The 
Cambridge Medieval History, volume 2, which 
contains a fine article on Roman Law,” by J. S. 
Reid; The Municipalities of the Roman Empire, 
J. S. Reid (the book seeks “to provide students 
with a survey of the Roman Empire, regarded in 
one of its most important aspects, that of a vast 
federation of commonwealths, retaining many 
characteristics of the old so-called ‘city- 
state); Antigonos Gonatas, W. W. Tarn, an 
account of the history of Macedonia and Greece 
from 294-250 B.C., worked out in relation to a 
central figure; The Hellenica Oxyrhynchia: Its 
Authorship and Authority, E. M. Walker; Inter- 
national Arbitration amongst the Greeks, M. N. 
Tod; L’Armée Romaine d'Afrique et Occupation 
militaire de VAfrique sous les Empéreurs, R. 
Cagnat; Geschichte der Carthage, volume 3. O. 
Meltze; Imperium Romanum, volume 1, Dic 
Staatsvertrdge und Vertragsverhélinisse, E. 
Tüubler. Mr. Walker's book (see above) is a 


ry discussion of the fragments of a Greek historian 


published in the Ozyrhynchus Papyri V. (see 
the YEAR Book for 1908); he ascribes the frag- 
ments to Ephorus, a Greek historian of Cyme, 
in Asia Minor, who lived about 400-330 B.. 
Another important book, published in 1912, is 
Zur Geschichte der rómischen Censur, O. Leuze. 
Late in the year appeared E. H. Minn's Scy- 
thians and Greeks, a survey of ancient history 
and archeology on the north coast of the Euxine 
from the Danube to the Caucasus; F. W. Has- 
luck, Cyzicus, a history of Cyzicus and the 
1 towns, and a study of their antiqui- 
ties. Of importance, too, is a translation, with 
introduction and notes, of the Constitution of 
Aristotle, by F. G. Kenyon (1912). For works 
on the early eivilization known as Ægean or 
Mycenean or Minoan see “Crete and Cretan 
Archeology,” by T. L. Shear, in The Classical 
Weekly, 7, 82-85. Volume iv. of Roman Life and 
Manners under the Early Empire, a translation 
of Friedlaender’s great work Sittengeschichte 
des Roms, giving a rendering of the ex- 
eursuses and notes to Friedlaender's work, ap- 
peared. Note also E. S. Bouchier, Life and Let- 
ters in Roman Africa; F. Henkel, Die rómische 
Fingerringe der Rheinlande und der genachbarten 
Gebiete. Under the general title of Lehrmittel 
fiir den Geschichtsunterricht, the Verlag A. 
Pichlers Witwe und Sohn (Vienna and Leipzig) 
published a very valuable series of “ Wandtafeln 
und Modelle zur Veranschaulichung des Lebens 
der Griechen und Rómer." Three’ works deal- 
ing with ancient Greek science deserve special 
notice—a pamplilet by D’Arcy Wentworth Thomp- 
gon, the biologist, On Aristotle as a Biologist > 
a longer work, Aristotle’s Researches in Nat- 
ural Science, T. E. Lones; and T. Heath’s 
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Aristarchus of Samos, giving a new Greek 
text of Aristarchus, with translation and com- 
mentary, a valuable contribution to the his- 
tory of astronomy among the Greeks. Iwo 
books on Roman law must, finally, be named— 
Elementary Principles of the Roman Private 
Law, W. W. Buckland, and lustiniani Institu- 
tionum libri Quattuor, edited with introduc- 
tion, notes, and excursuses, by J. B. Moyle. 

In the fleld of Greek and Latin literature 
we note first Geschichte der rómischen Littera- 
tur. Erster Band. Die Archaische Litteratur, by 
F. Leo, an ardent champion of the doctrine 
that Roman literature has in it many impor- 
tant elements of originality. Part 2, second 
half of M. Schanz's invaluable Geschichte der 
fómischen Litteratur, appeared in the third edi- 
tion, much improved and enlarged: it covers 
the period from the death of Augustus to the 
reign of Hadrian. Volume iii. of edition 6 of 
W. S. Teuffel’s Geschichte der rómischen Lit- 
teratur, dealing with the literature from 96 A.D. 
to the end of antiquity, was also issued: the 
authors were W. Kroll and Franz Skutsch. 
The fifth edition of Christ's Geschichte der 
Griechischen Litteratur, revised by W. Schmid, 
was brought to a close by the publication of 
part 2, second half, dealing with 100-530 A.D. 
Sandys's Companion to Latin Studies was issued 
in a second edition, which was, however, but 
slightly altered from the first. 

rom the host of new books worth mentioning 
the following may be selected: A Companion to 
Classical Texts, F. W. Hall (the book is a val- 
uable aid for students who wish to orientate 
themselves in the textual criticism of Greek 
and Latin authors); Histoire de la Comédie Ro- 
maine, G. Michaut; English Literature and the 
"Classics, a series of papers, by various scholars, 
on the relation of various departments of Eng- 
lish literature to the Classics; Ægean Days, an 
account of long sojourns in the Greek islands, 
J. I. Manatt; Reden und Vorträge, Ulrich von 
Wilamowitz-Mellendorf, third edition (of the 
Six new papers the most important is “ Ge- 
schichte der Griechischen Religion, Eine 
Skizze"); Sappho und Simonides, Unter- 
suchungen über griechische Lyriker, Wilamowitz; 
Usener, Kleine Schrifte, 4 volumes (1912-13); 
Die Hellenistisch-Römische Kultur, an admirable 
book, richly illustrated, by F. Baumgarten, 
Franz Poland, R. Wagner, a continuation of 
their earlier book, Die Hellenische Kultur, 
which reached its third edition in 1913; F. Boll, 
“ Die Lebensalter,” in Neue Jahrbücher für das 
klassische Altertum, an elaborate survey of the 
conventional divisions of human life, down to 
Shakespeare’s famous “Seven Ages of Man,” in 
As You Like it. Much needed substitutes for 
obsolete parts of Müller's Handbuch der Klas- 
sischen Altertumswissenschaft are Th. Birt, 
Kritik und Hemmeneutik,” and W. Lar- 
feld, “ Griechische Epigraphik." The papers of 
the late Professor A. W. Verrall were published 
during the year in two volumes, Literary Essays 
‘Classical and Modern, and Collected Studies in 
Greek and Latin Scholarship. ; 

Of work on special authors there is space to 
mention only T. Stangl, Ciceronis Orationum 
Scholiasta, volume 2, indispensable to editors 
of the text of Cicero's orations; M. W. Hum- 
phreys, edition of Demosthenes's De Corona; W. 
M. Lindsay's edition of the text of Festus, 
epitomizer of Verrius Flaccus, the Roman lexi- 
cographer, of the Augustan Age, which for the 
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first time makes these important fragments 
easily accessible; the second edition of C. Her- 
schel’s Sextus lulius Frontinus, On the Water 
Supply of the City of Rome; E. Drerup, Das 
Fünfte Buch der Ilias (by examining the review 
of this book by A. Shewan in The Classical Re- 
view 27, 230-233, and that by K. Prentice in 
The American Journal of Philology, 34, 332-340, 
the reader will get the pointa of view of the two 
schools of Homeric criticism); Gsetano Curcio, 
Q. Orazio Flacco studiato in Italia dal Secolo 
XIII al XVIII, a study of the treatment and 
interpretation of Horace by editors and profes- 
sional scholars, and, more valuable, of his in- 
fluence on Italian literature; R. Pichon, “ Les 
Sources de Lucain” (1912), reviewed in 1913 
by J. W. Basore, in The American Journal of 
Philology; J. Mussehl, De Lucretiani Libri 
Primi Condicione et Retractatione (for a favor- 
able review and summary of the book see The 
Classical Review 27, 143 ff.); K. F. Smith, edi- 
tion of Tibullus, complete, the best edition of 
that author in any language, summarized and 
reviewed in The American Journal of Philology 
34, 461-470. In the Italian Atheneum, founded 
in 1913, Carlo Pascal discusses the poem known 
as the Moretum, ascribed by ancient tradition 
to Vergil. He decides against Vergilian author- 
ship, and so is in interesting opposition to the 
tendency, marked in recent English scholarly 
work on Vergil, to regard as in fact from Ver- 
gil’s hand the minor poems ascribed to him by 
tradition, but for a long time, viewed by schol- 
ars, on the whole, as not his work (for such 
English studies see The Classical Weekly 6, 
110). 

PHILOLOGY, Mopern. The year 1913 has 
been remarkable for the number and variety of 
productions made in all sections of this exten- 
sive field. While few monumental works were 
issued, a wealth of detailed dialect studies, so 
necessary for accurate research, more than made 
up for this defect. Special emphasis seems to 
have been laid upon the Germanic (particularly 
German and Scandinavian), Romance, and Cel- 
tic languages, while the comparatively new 
science of phonetics attracted considerable at- 
tention. In fact, by means of their more perfect 
methods and increased material, phoneticians 
are rendering invaluable service to general lin- 
guistics and comparative philology. e science 
of semantics or the development of meanings 
of words, received a great impetus by the pub- 
lication of the fourth volume of Nyrop’s Gram- 
maire historique de la langue francaise (Paris, 
1913), in which an effort is made for the first 
time to establish this subject on a firm basis. 
Michel Bréal, the founder of this science, and 
his immediate disciples had limited themselves 
to special examples, thereby indicating in a gen- 
eral way the wide range of possibilities for re- 
search in this hitherto virgin field. Though 
Professor Nyrop’s study leaves much to be de- 
sired with regard to certain aspects of this 
science, it will serve without doubt as a guide 
for those who will continue the researches he 
has so well begun. We may expect therefore 
in the near future numerous contributions to 
this rich and valuable science. It may be added 
that in America Professor F. A. Wood of Chi- 
cago has been contributing for a number of 
years important articles on semasiology in the 
Germanic languages. 

INDO-EUROPEAN. In the general Indo-Euro- 
pean field the most important contribution is 
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without doubt the second revision of Brug- 
mann’s Lehre von den Wortformen und ihrem 
Gebrauch, which comprises the second volume 
of Brugmann and Delbruck’s Grundriss der ver- 
gleichende Grammatik der indogermanischen 
Sprachen (Strassburg, 1913). Feist’s Kultur, 
Ausbreitung und Herkunft der Indogermanen 
(Berlin, 1913) is a useful repertory, while 
Gauthiot’s La Fin du mot en indo-européen 
(Paris, 1913) traces the evolution of the end- 
ings of Indo-European words, and Halter, Die 
Indogermanen (Jena, 1913) discusses the lan- 
guage and the primitus home of the Indo- 
Europeans from linguistic and geological data. 

SANSKRIT. The contributions to the study of 
Sanskrit philology and literature have not been 
as numerous as in previous years. Probably the 
most finished work in this line, revealing a re- 
markable depth of scholarship, is the translation 
of Subandhu's romance, the Vdsavadattd, by 
Louis H. Gray (New York, 1913). The intro- 
duction and the  lexicographical appendix, 
which contains words not to be found in the 
St. Petersburg dictionaries, are especially 
worthy of note. The first part of volume two 
of Winternitz, Geschichte der Indischen Littera- 
tur (Leipzig, 1913), which is devoted to Bud- 
dhist literature, is also one of the important 

ublications of the year. In this connection 

hroeder’s Reden und Aufsätze vornehmlich 
über Indiens Litteratur und Kultur (Leipzig, 
1913) should also be mentioned. Other works 
worthy of note are Wilke’s Kultur Beziehungen 
zwischen Indien, Orient und Europa (Würzburg, 
1913); Fick, Praktische Grammatik der Bans- 
kritsprache (3rd ed., Vienna, 1913); Pargiter, 
The Purana Text of the Dynasties of the Kali 
Age (Oxford, 1913); and Kennedy, The Satakas 
or Wise Sayings of Bhartrthari (Boston, 1913). 
The translation of Foucher’s Beginnings of Bud- 
dhist art and other essays in Indian and Central- 
Asian archeology (by L. A. and F. W. Thomas, 
Paris) is to be published early in 1914. An 
excellent bibliography of one of the modern In- 
dian dialects is contained in Blumhardt’s Sup- 
plementary Catalogue of Hindu Books in the 
Library of the British Museum acquired during 
the years 1898-1912 (London, 1913, 235 pp.). 

ARMENIAN. Meillet’s Altarmenisches Elemen- 
tarbuch, published in the series of the Indo- 
germ. Bibliothek (Heidelberg, 1913), is a very 
useful volume, stamped by the profound scholar- 
ship of this brilliant French philologist. 

ALBANIAN. Among the European groups of 
the Indo-European family, the Albanian lan- 

age has always been more or less of a puzzle. 

ialect studies, such as Weigand’s Albanesische 
Grammatik im südgegischen Dialekt, treating of 
the dialects of Durazzo, Elbassan, and Tirana 
(Leipzig, 1913), are helping to solve the prob- 
lem. Mention should be made also of Lambertz 
and Pekmezi’s Lehr- und Lesebuch des Albanis- 
chen (Vienna, 1913). 

SLavıc. Although attention has been fo- 
eussed in recent years upon the numerous and 
widely varying Slavic dialects, which have of- 
fered so many difficult and interesting problems 
for the philologist, the contributions to their 
study during the past year have been few and 
of not far-reaching importance. An interesting 
introduction of the comparative study of the 
Slavic languages is contained in Mikkola’s 
Urslavische Grammatik (Heidelberg, 1913), 
which is published in the series of the Indo- 
germanische Bibliothek edited by Hirt and 
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Streitberg. Jagic’s Entstehunasgeschichte der 
kirchenslavischen Sprache (Berlin, 1913) con- 
tains a thorough explanation of the character 
of Old Bulgarian. Von Marnitz, Russisches 
Elementarbuch mit Hinweisen auf seine Gram- 
matik (Leipzig, 1913), and Corovivo, Serbo- 
kroatische Grammatik (Sammlung | Góschen, 
Berlin, 1913) are good elementary text-books. 
GorHIc, OLD AND MODERN GERMAN, Doren, 
Etc. The Germanic group received considerable 
attention during the past year. Among the 
most valuable of these studies is Kluge's Urger- 
manisch, Vorgeschichte der altgermanischen Di- 
alekte (3rd ed., Strassburg, 1913); Wilser's 
Die Germanen (vol. i, Leipzig, 1913) ; and the 
first part of Kauffmann's Deutsche Altertums- 
kunde (Munich, 1913) which treats of the pe- 
riod von der Urzeit bis zur Völkerwanderung. 
The first volume of the Reallezikon der German- 
ischen Altertumskunde, edited by J. Hoops, has 
finally been completed (Strassburg, 1911-13). 
It goes as far as the letter E. Schulz-Minden 
rtrays admirably, though at times allowing 
is theories too much sway, the state of civili- 
zation of the primitive Germans in his Das 
germanische Haus in  vorgeschichtlicher Zeit 
(Würzburg, 1913). Förstemann's compendious 
Altdeutsches Namenbuch (3rd ed., vol. 2, Bonn, 
1913, 1766 cols.) is devoted to the origin and 
history of place names. Mention may also be 
made of Henrici’s Sprachmischung in älterer 
Dichtung Deutschlands (Berlin, 1913) ; and the 
3rd edition of Seiler’s Die Entwicklung der 
deutschen Kultur im Spiegel des deutschen 
Lehnworts (Halle, 1913), which goes as far as 
the introduction of Christianity. Leyen’s Das 
Studium der deutschen Philologie (Munich, 
1913) and Loewe's Germanic Philology ( English 


translation, 1913) are very serviceable for those 


desiring a general view of the subject. For the 
early religion, second editions of two well- 
known works appeared, that of Lehmann, Die 
Religionen des Orients und die altgermanische 
Religion (Leipzig, 1913) and Zehme, German- 
isch gótter- under heldensage (Leipzig, 1913). 
Finally the following work may be mentioned: 
Wuest, Deutsch-lateinische Wortkunde (Strass- 
burg, 1913). For Gothic we have Wrede's edi- 
tion of Stamm-Heyne's Ulfilas (Paderborn, 
1913), containing the text, grammar, and vocab- 
ulary, and Rollfuss, Wulfilas Schriftsprache: 
Beitrag zu Geschichte des Gotischen (Dresden, 
1913). As for Old High German, the following 
publications were of those that appeared: Wesle, 
Die althochdeutschen Glossen des Schlettstadter 
Codex zu kirchlichen Schriften und thre Ver- 
wandten (Strassburg, 1913) ; Michel, Die mit-i- 
abgeleiteten denominativen Verba im Altgerman- 
ischen (Giessen dissertation, 1912); and Pongs, 
Das Hildebrands Lied (Marburg, 1913). The 
second edition of the first volume of Stein- 
hausen, Geschichte der deutschen Kultur (Leip- 
zig, 1913) is & noteworthy addition to scholar- 
ship. The most important publications on 
Middle High German are without doubt the 
revised edition of Lexer’s Mittelhochdeutsches 
Handwórterbuch (3 vols, Leipzig) and Mat- 
thaei, Mittelhochdeutsche Minnereden (vol. i., 
Berlin, 1913). Among the more valuable mod- 
ern German dialect studies are the following: 
Pfalz, Die Mundart des Marchfeldes (Vienna, 
1913); Bohnenberger, Die Mundart der 
deutschen Walliser im Heimattal und in den 
Aussenorten (Frauenfeld, 1913); Berger, Die 
Laute der Mundarten des St. Galler Rheintals 
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(ibid.) Frings, Studien eur Dialektgeographie 
des Niederrheins | zwischen | Düsseldorf und 
Aachen (Marburg, 1913); Glóckner, Die Mun- 
darten des Rhön (Fulda, 1913); Lohss, Bei- 
träge aus dem landwirtschaftlichen Wortschatz 
des Schwübisch-Württembergischen (Heidelberg, 
1913); Wrede, Berichte und Studien über G. 
Wenkers Sprachatlas des Deutschen Reichs 
(Marburg, 1913); and finally the Schweizer- 
isches Idiotikon has now reached the seventh 
volume (Stämme satz-setz). In addition to the 
above studies, we may menion Fischer, Schwab- 
isches Wörterbuch (Tübingen), which has 
reached the forty-second Lieferung; Fromman’s 
magnificent edition of Schmeller’s Bayerisches 
Wörterbuch (Munich, 1912, 2 vols.), originally 
ublished in 1827. This extensive and valuable 
ist of titles serves to show the emphasis laid 
on dialect study by German scholars. Two 
works of more general interest are Stitterlin, 
Werden und Wesen der Sprache (Leipzig, 1913) 
and Weise, Unsere Muttersprache; thr Werden 
und thr Wesen (Leipzig, 1912). Other works 
worthy of note are Kluge, Abriss der deutschen 
Wortbildungslehre (Halle, 1913); Klipstein, 
Vergleichende Syntax des deutschen, franzósis- 
chen und englischen (Hannover, 1913) ; Kauff- 
mann, Deutsche Grammatik: Kurzgefasste Laut 
und Formenlehre des Gotischen, Alt-, Mittel- 
und  Neu-hochdeutschen (6th ed., Marburg); 
parts of the fourth, tenth, eleventh, thirteenth, 
ourteenth, and fifthteenth volumes of the 
Deutsches Wórterbuch (Leipzig) of the Grimms 
were revised during the year; and Jellinek, 
Geschichte der Grammatik von den Anfängen 
bis auf Adelung (Erster Halbband, 392 pp., 
Heidelberg, 1913), all of which testify to the 
great activity of German scholars. 


Before passing on to the Scandinavian lan-. 


guages, it behooves us to call attention to two 
works treating of Frisian and Dutch. The first 
is the monumental Woordenboek der Neder- 
landsche Taal, edited by Knuttel, Jagen, Hein- 
sius and others, of which parts of the third, 
seventh, and eighth volumes made their appear- 
ance; the other is Sipma, Phonology and Gram- 
mar of Modern West Frisian (Oxford, 1913). 
Craigie’s The Icelandic Sagas (Cambridge, 
1913) contains a general résumé of all that 
pertains to this well-worked field, and is there- 
fore a very useful work.  Niedner's Islands 
Kultur zur Wikingerzeit (Jena, 1913) recon- 
structs, so to speak, the background of the 
sagas. To Heusler's Altislandisches Elementar- 
buch is joined the the second edition of Kahle's 
Elementarbuch (Heidelberg, 1913), thereby, 
bringing together the two best manuals of Ice- 
landic that have been published thus far. From 
the learned Noreen we have the third edition of 
his excellent little Abriss der altislandischen 
Grammatik, which appears in the Sammlung 
kurzer Grammatiken germanischer Dialekte, and 
the Spridda Studier III (Stockholm, 1913). 
Zoéga’s Concise Dictionary of Old Icelandic 
(Oxford) is a fairly complete and reliable dic- 
tionary intended for beginners. Other works 
that should be mentioned are Van Eeden, De 
Codes Trajectinugs van de Knorra Edda 
(Leiden, 1913); the third edition of Noreen’s 
Geschichte der nordischen Sprachen besonders 
in altnordischer Zeit (Strassburg, 1913); and 
Ederschióld, Studier över  genusvüzlingen 1 
fornvästnordiska och fornsvenska (Göteborg, 
1913). The Swedish Academy’s Ordbok öfver 
svenska sproket is now about half through the 
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letter D (Lund, 1913, 47 Heft). Jakobsen’s 
Etymologisk Ordbok over det norróne Sprog 
fraa Shetland (Copenhagen) is a pioneer work. 

ENGLISH. In English philology the most 
important feature of the year was the revision 
of several of our well-known dictionaries. 
Following closely upon the heels of the re- 
vised Century Dictionary came the Funk and 
Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language (New York, 1913), prepared by 
more than three hundred and eighty special- 
ists. It is unnecessary to discuss the merits: 
of these two valuable works in this brief sum- 
mary, for the reader is without doubt thor- 
oughly acquainted with them. The tenth vol- 
ume of Dr. Murray's New English Dictionary: 
on historical principles was completed, while 
Craigies Ozford English Dictionary (London, 
1913) is almost at the end of the letter S. 
On Beowulf we note the following: Holthausen, 
Beowulf, nebst den kleineren Denkmälern der 
Heldensage (3rd ed., Heidelberg, 1913) ; Heyne,. 
Beowulf. Mit ausführlichen Glossar (10th ed., 
revised by Schücking; Paderborn, 1913); and 
Sedgefield, Beowulf (Manchester, 1913), edited 
with introduction, notes, glossary, etc. (2nd' 
ed.). Grein's Sprachschatz der  angelsüchs. 
Dichter, edited by Holthausen and Köhler, has 
reached the eighth Lieferung (Heidelberg, 
1913). Other works worthy of note are 
Classen, Vowel Alliteration in the Old Ger- 
manic Languages (Manchester, 1913); Gesen- 
ius, Grammatik der Englischen Sprache (For- 
menlehre und Syntaz) (22nd ed., Halle, 1913),. 
a well-known text-book for German students; 
Brüll, Untergegangene und veraltete Worte des 
Französischen im heutigen Englisch (Halle, 
1913); and Wood, Some Parallel Formations: 
in English (Baltimore, 1913). The seventh 
volume of the Carnegie Institution’s Vulgate 
Version of the Arthurian Romances contains 
Le Livre d'Artus, edited with a glossary by 
Sommer (Washington, 1913). 

CELTIC. Celtic scholars have as usual been 
very active. This rich field affords such ex- 
ceptional opportunities for research in philol- 
ogy, general linguisties, and literature that 
greater attention is paid to it from year to 
year. The second volume of Pedersen’s val- 
uable Vergleichende Grammatik der keltischen 
Sprachen (Göttingen, 1913), containing the 
morphology, has just been completed. This 
work is unfortunately so rich in details and 
presupposes so great a knowledge on the part 
of the reader that it is difficult for others than 
experienced philologists to use it with any de- 
gree of satisfaction. The twenty-first Liefer- 
ung of Holder’s Altceltischer Sprachschatz, 
which consists of additions to the first volume, 


deserves to be noted (Leipzig, 1913). Win- 
disch's compilation, entitled Das keltische 
Brittanien bis zu Kaiser Arthur (Leipzig, 


1913), contains some debatable points, thoug 

in the main it is a most praiseworthy contri- 
bution. Kuno Meyer’s essay on Learning in 
Ireland in the Fifth Century and the Trans- 
mission of Letters (Dublin, 1913) is a review 
of the Golden Age of Irish learning. The same 
author’s Sanas Cormaic, an Old Irish Glossary 
(Halle, 1912) is important, being a new edi- 
tion of a work originally published by Stokes 
in 1862. Other works on Old Irish deserving 
of mention are the Anecdota from Irish MSS. 
(5 parts, Halle) by Bergin, Best, Meyer, 
O’Keefe, and others; Miscellany presented to: 
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Kuno Meyer, edited by Bergin and Marstrander 
(Halle, 1912), in honor of Meyer’s election to 
the chair of Celtic at the University of Berlin; 
Joyce, Origin and History of Irish Names of 
Places, being a sequel to two volumes which 
appeared in 1869 and 1871 (London); and 
Pokorny’s Der Gral in Irland and die mythi- 
schen Grundlagen der Gralsage (Vienna, 1913). 
Now that we possess several good grammars on 
Old Irish, Dottin has relieved a long-felt want 
for a manual of Middle Irish by his Gram- 
maire de Virlandais moyen (Paris, 1914). The 
Royal Irish Academy, having acquired the 
rights to Meyer’s Contributions to Irish Lex- 
écography, have announced a new dictionary to 
be based mainly on Old and Middle Irish ma- 
terial collated from printed and ms. work. 
They have begun to publish the letter D, in- 
tending to leave A-C to the end (Dublin). 
Finally, Thurneysen’s Zu Irischen Handachrif- 
ten und Litteraturdenkmälern (2 vols., Berlin, 
1912-13) and K. Meyer's Zur Keltischen Wort- 
kunde (Berlin, 1912-13) deserve to be men- 
tioned. In Welsh, the most important publi- 
cation is probably the historical and compara- 
tive Welsh Grammar of J. Morris Jones (Ox- 
ford, 1913). A very comprehensive work is 
Loth’s translation, with introduction and 
notes, entitled Les Mabinogion du Livre rouge 
de Hergest, avec les variantes du Livre blano 
de Rhydderch (Paris, 1913, 2 vols.). Pois- 
son's slender volume, L'origine celtique de la 
légende de Lohengrin (Paris, 1913) is not 
without interest. | 

Romance. A work that will mark a revolu- 
tion not only in the study of the early litera- 
ture of France, but also in that of all the prim- 
itive literatures of Europe, is Bédier’s Les 
Légendes épiques. Recherches sur la formation 
des chansons de geste (Paris, 1913), of which 
the third and fourth volumes have at last ap- 
peared. - In 1910 we noted in these columns that 
this brilliant scholar had upset all the accepted 
theories regarding the origin of the Chansons 
de geste. The two final volumes of this great 
work contain the constructive part. Herein he 
shows that these poems were not outgrowths of 
older and simpler forms, but rather the prod- 
uct of the life and thought of the eleventh cen- 
tury—one of the most glorious epochs in the 
history of France. Bedier's methods are now 
being applied to other literatures. Meyer- 
Lübke's É istorische Grammatik der franzósischen 
Sprache (Heidelberg) appeared in a third re- 
vised edition. The second edition of Bloch’s 
translation of Schwan-Behrens, Grammaire de 
Pancien francais (Leipzig, 1913), based on the 
ninth German edition, was another welcome 
manual. The third part of this edition contains 
some specimen texts bearing the following title: 
Matériaux pour servir d'introduction à l'étude 
des dialectes de lancien francais. Bartsch’s 
Chrestomathie de l'ancien francais (VIIIe-XVe 
siécles), accompagné d'une grammaire et d'un 
glossaire (Leipzig, 1913), was reissued in an 
eleventh edition (by Wiese). Farnsworth has 
made an important contribution to the study of 
the survival of matriarchy in his dissertation, 
Uncle and Nephew in the Old French Chan- 
sons de Geste (New York, 1913). Other studies 
on French’ philology that deserve to be men- 
tioned are Drevin, Die franz. Sprachelemente in 
den latein. Urkunden des 11. und 12. Jahrhe. 
(Halle Diss., 1913); Faral, Recherches sur les 
sources latines des contes et romans courtois 
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du Moyen Age (Paris, 1913); Jorns, Die 
Sprache des  altfranzósischen — Sachaenliedea 
(Greifswald, 1913) ; Lecomte, Les Francs dans 
le Vermandois et la Langue francisque du Ve. au 
Xle. siecle (Saint-Quentin, 1913); Jeanroy, Les 
Chansons de Guillaume IX, duo d'Aquitaine 
(1071-1127) (Paris, 1913), which is very im- 
portant for the study of the language of that 
period; Foerster's edition, with introduction, 
of Kristian von Troyes Yvain, der Lówenritter 
(Halle); the first part of Gróhler's Ueber die 
Ursprung und Bedeutung der  Franzósischen 
Ortsnamen (Heidelberg, 1913), which contains 
the Ligurian, Iberian, Phenician, Greek, Gaul- 
ish, and Latin place-names; Vossler, Frank- 
reichs Kultur im Spiegel seiner Sprachentwick- 
lung (Heidelberg, 1913), which comprises a brief 
history of the French language from the earliest 
times to the seventeenth century; Koschwitz, 
Les plus anciens monuments de la Langue fran- 
çaise, publiés pour les cours universitaires 
(Leipzig), the first volume of which contains 
diplomatic texts and bibliographical notices, 
and the second volume the critical notes and 
glossary; Raynaud, Mélanges de philologie ro- 
mane (Paris, 1913) ; Salverda de Grave, L'In- 
fluence de la langue francaise en Hollande, 
d'après les mots empruntés (Paris, 1913); 
Longnon, Origines et formation de la nation- 
alité francaise (Paris) ; Kjellman, La Construc- 
tion de l'Infinitif dépendant d'une locution im- 
personnelle en francais des origines au XVe siè- 
cle (Upsala, 1913); Voretzch, Einführung in 
das Studium der altfranzósischen Literatur im 
Anschluss an die Einführung in das Studium 
der altfranzósischen Sprache (2d ed., Halle, 
1913); Joret, Les Noms de lieu d'origine non 
romane et la colonisation germanique et scan- 
dinave en Normandie (Paris, 1913), ete. In 
later French, the most important work to ap- 

ar is, in al) probability, the first part of the 
ourth volume of Brunot’s remarkable Histoire 
1913), which 
treats of the classic language from 1660 to 
1715. For modern grammatical studies, we 
may note Herzog, Historische Sprachlehre dea 
Neufrgnzósischen (Heidelberg, 1913); Guil- 
laume, Etudes de grammaire francaise logique: 
Le lieu du mode dana le temps, dans l'espace 
(Paris, 1913), which diseusses the tenses; etc. 
The list of French dialect studies is a very long 
one. The following may be noted:  Brunau, 
Les Limites des dialectes wallon, champenois at 
lorrain en Ardenne (Paris, 1913), as well as his 
Etude phonétique des patois d'Ardenne (ibid.), 
both of which are valuable linguistic studies; 
Roques, Grammaire gasconne: dialecte de l'Age- 
nais (Bordeaux, 1913); Thorn, Sartre-Tailleur, 
étude de lexicologie et de géographie linguis- 
tique (Leipzig, 1913); Gilliéron et Roques, 
Etudes de géographie linguistique d’après 
Atlas linguistique de la France (Paris, 1912), 
a very important work: Urtel, Autour du Rhume 
(Lausanne, 1913), a study of a Swiss patois; 
volume 1 of Gauchat and Jeanjaquet, Biblio- 
graphie linguistique de la Suisse romande (Neu- 
chattel, 1912), which treats of the extension of 
French and the development of patois literature 
in Switzerland, etc. Among dictionaries we may 
note Clédat's Dictionnaire étymologique de la 
langue francaise (Paris, 1912), composed for 
popular use. 

Provencal failed to receive as much serious 
attention as usual during the past year. Among 
the more important works we note that Levy's 
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Prov. Supplement Wörterbuch (Leipzig, 1913) 
has gone as far as the word sezer in the sev- 
enth volume; Morf, Vom Ursprung der proven- 
ezalische Schriftsprache (Berlin, 1912), in which 
the author shows that the language of the 
troubadours did not originate from the Limou- 
sin dialect as stated in Ramon Vidal's Razos de 
trobar written in the fourteenth century; Le- 
roux, Documents limousine des archives de 
Bordeauæ et autres villes (Tulle, 1912) : Appel, 
Provenzalische Chresthomathie mit Abriss der 
Formenlehre und Glossar (4th ed., Leipzig, 
1912); Adams, Word-Formation in Provencal 
(New York, 1913), etc. 

Italians are giving more attention to litera- 
ture than to philology—a fact that explains 
the paucity of works touching upon this sub- 
ject. The most important is probably that of 

rtoni, L'Elemento Germanico nella Lingua 
Italiana (Genoa), which bears the date of 1914. 
Among the dictionaries are Zamaldi, Vocabo- 
lario Etimologico Italiano (2d ed., Citta di 
Castello, 1913); Tommaseo, Dizionario dei Si- 
nonimi della Lingua Italiana (new ed., Milan, 
1913); and Parnisetti, Piccolo Glossario Eti- 
mologico del Dialetto Alessandrino (Alessan- 
dria, 1913). As for dialect studies, the follow- 
ing appeared: Buonamici, II Dialetto Falisco 
(Imola, 1913); and Centrelli, Fonetica del Dia- 
letto di Toritto in Terra di Bari (Bari, 1913). 
Other works deserving mention are the second 
volume of Trombetti, Saggi d$ Glottologia Com- 
parata (Bologna, 1913), which discusses the 
numerals; Camilli, Jl Sistema Ascoliano di 
Grafia Fonetica (Città di Castello, 1913); and 
Mari, Vocabolario Hœpli della Lingua Italiana 
(Milan, 1910-13), as yet unfinished. 

In Spanish, the Gramática Histórica de la 
Lengua Castellana (Halle, 1913), of Hanssen 
is a greatly needed work, superior in most re- 
spects to that of Pidal (1904). Burnam's Pa- 
leographia Iberica, of which only the first fas- 
ciculus has thus far appeared (Paris, 1912), 
bids fair to be a most important work. It rep- 
resents the first effort to give a complete and 
systematic history of writing in the Spanish 
peninsula. Among other works in this field we 
may mention Schevill, Ovid and the Renatssance 
in Spain (Univ. of California Publications, 
Berkeley, 1913); Fabo, Rufino José Cuervo y la 
Lengua castellana (3 vols., Bogotá, 1912); and 
Cejador y Franca, Tesoro de la Lengua castel- 
lana; origen y vida del Lenguaje (4th part, 
Madrid, 1913). Montoliu’s Estudia etimologice 
catalans (Fasc. I, Barcelona, 1913), ie an un- 
pretentious, but useful, work devoted to the 
Catalan language. 

The Rumanian Academy continues to pub- 
lish its Dictionarul Limb Române (Bucharest, 
1913), which has now reached the end of the 
letter B. Other works are Densusianu, Pdstori- 
tul la popoarele romanice; insemnatatea lu 
linguisticá si etnografica (Bucharest, 1913); 
Tiktin, Rumdnisch-deutsches Wörterbuch (Leip- 
zig), of which the 20th Lieferung has made its 
appearance. For Rheto-Romance, we have Wal- 
berg, Trascrizione fonetica di tre tests alto- 
engadini (Leipzig, 1913). 

PHoNETICS. The ninth edition of Viétor’s 
Kleine Phonetik des Deutschen, Englischen und 
Franzósischen (Leipzig, 1913), and the sixth 
' edition of the same author's Elemente der Pho- 
netix des Deutschen, Englischen und Franzésis- 
chen (Leipzig, 1914), as well as the eighth edi- 
tion of True and Jespersen's Spoken English 
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(Leipzig, 1913), were among the welcome con- 
tributions. Miss Soames’ pioneer work, Intro- 
duction to English, French, and German Pho- 
netics (London, 1913), passed into its third 
edition. The second edition of Jespersen’s Lehr- 
buch der Phonetik (Berlin, 1913), and the sev- 
enth edition of Passy’s Les Sons du francais 
(Paris, 1913) were other important publica- 
tions. Other works that deserve mention are 
Michaelis-Jones, Phonetic Dictionary of the 
English Language (Hanover, 1913); Raud- 
nitzky, Die Bell-Sweetsche Schule (1911), a 
brief, but thorough, history of the English 
School of Phoneties; Geddes, French Pronun- 
ciation (New York, 1913); Scripture, Stutter- 
ing and Lisping (New York, 1913); Grant, The 
Pronunciation of English in Scotland (Cam- 
bridge, 1913); Viëtor, Statik und Kinematik 
im englischen Lautwandel (Marburg, 1913) ; 
Martinon, Comment on prononce le francais 
(Paris, 1913); Passy, Petite Phonétique com- 
parée des principales langues européennes (2d 
ed., Leipzig, 1912), etc. A Tract on the Present 
State of English Pronunciation (Oxford, 1913) 
by the English poet-laureate, Robert Bridges, 
attracted considerable attention to this impor- 
tant question. 

PHILOSOPHY. New TENDENCIES. There 
has been no change in the situation of philos- 
ophy, as it has been described in the pages of 
the YEAR Book during the last few years. The 
traditional rationalism and idealism are being 
attacked from many sides, and pragmatism, in- 
tuitionism, mysticism, neo-realism, positivism, 
relativism, and whatever names the new modes 
of thought may give themselves, are making 
converts for their cause. A keen and wide- 
Spread interest is shown in the questions at 
issue, not only among the specialists in phi- 
losophy, but among the scholars of other fields 
and by a larger intelligent public. Numerous 
books are appearing for and against the new 
movements,—especially that led by Henri Berg- 
son,—the philosophical periodicals are full of 
discussions of them, and even the popular jour- 
nals open their pages to expositions, apprecia- 
tions, and criticisms of the new ideas. At the 
annual meeting of the Western Philosophical 
Association a large part of the papers bore 
upon the theories of knowledge underlying the 
teachings of the contending schools, while the 
American Philosophical Association devoted 
four sessions to the discussion of the problem 
of value, and the presidential address consid- 
ered the question of Time and the Experience 
of Time," a subject which plays so important a 
role in the thought of Bergson. In their joint 
meeting at Yale University the American Philo- 
sophieal Association and the American Psycho- 
logical Association chose as their subject for 
discussion, “The Standpoint and Method of 
Psychology," which was treated by Professors 
Creighton, F. M. Urban, Yerkes, Dewey, and 
Münsterberg from different angles, according to 
the natural-scientific or philosophical stand- 
points of the speakers. The Germans are at 
present agitating the question of the separation 
of the departments of philosophy and psychol- 
ogy in their universities—a separation which 
has long ago been made in many American in- 
stitutions. It is being urged by fhe experi- 
mental psychologists, but opposed by the vet- 
eran Wundt (Die Psychologie im Kampf ums 
Dasein), who would regard the change as a mis- 
fortune for both sides, in the belief that the 
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problems in the one field cannot be solved with- 
out a thorough understanding of those of the 
other. In the meanwhile, the professors of phi- 
losophy in Germany are protesting against the 
sppononent of experimental psychologists to 
chairs of philosophy. All these controversies 
give evidence of deep-seated conviction, among 
many, of the incompatibility of natural science 
and philosophy. 

It is only natural under the circumstances 
that questions concerning the theory of knowl- 
edge should occupy the central place in the re- 
cent literature, and that interest in ethical 
problems, which often form the underlying 
motif of the new movements, should be grow- 
ing. For, after all, the predominant spirit of 
the present is one of dissatisfaction with the 
methods and results of a rationalistic philos- 
ophy and science that conceive the world either 
as a mental or a physical mechanism—the 
bloek-universe, as James called it—and make 
of the individual a mere cog in the universal 
wheel. The opposition of the anti-rationalists 
is nourished by many natural scientists, some 
of whom regard the scientific method as a mere 
instrument for obtaining practical results, and 
not as a help to the understanding of the funda- 
mental nature of things, while others refuse to 
regard mechanism as the last word of science 
itself. Against all these anti-scientific tenden. 
cies, however, a group of neo-realists has arisen, 
who take up the cudgels for the scientific 
method and who criticise both the idealistic and 
the romantic philosophers, as we might call 
them, seeing nothing but disaster ahead of the 
divorce of science and philosophy. 

RECENT LITERATURE ON THE NEw SCHOOLS. 
A book which attempts to give a picture of the 
present situation from the neo-realistic point 
of view is Perry’s Present Philosophical Ten- 
dencies; from the camp of the pragmatists we 
have Caldwell’s Pragmatism and Idealism and 
Marchesini’s La dottrina positiva delle idealita. 
Thilly in his presidential address before the 
American Philosophical Association in 1912, 
“Romanticism and Rationalism” (Phil. Rev., 
March, 1913), discusses the battle between the 
rationalists and their opponents.  Delbet, Sci- 
ence et realité, opposes the mystical tendencies 
of the day, and insists that philosophy must 
follow science, basing itself particularly upon 
biology. Dumesnil in his Philosophie de mon 
temps and La sophistique contemporaine at- 
tacks all the innovators, especially Bergson, 
Poincaré, and the sociologist Durkheim, and 
seeks to vindicate orthodox Catholicism against 
the new aberrations. Gaultier, the idealist, of- 
fers some criticisms of recent French writers in 
Comment naissent les dogmes? Brod and 
Weltsch undertake what would seem to be a 
sensible task in their joint volume, Anschauung 
und Begriff, in attempting to clarify the rela- 
tion between mysticism and rationalism by a 
study of perception (intuition) and conception. 

Among the works which deal with James and 
Bergson we mention: D. L. Murray, Pragmat- 
«sm; Muller, De kennisleer van het anglo-ameri- 
kaansch | Pragmatisme; Ubbink, De Prag- 
matisme van W. James; Reverdin, La notion 
d'expérience d'après W. James; Vorbrodt, “ W. 
James’ Philosophie,” Zeitschrift für Philoso- 
phie, vol. 151, no. 1; Bloch, “ Der Pragmatis- 
mus von James und Schiller,” same journal, 
vol. 152, nos. 1 and 2; Le Roy, a follower of 
Bergson, gives a clear exposition of the mas- 
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ter’s thought in A New Philosophy: H. Berg- 
son (transl.), which with Carr’s excellent little 
book on Bergson will serve as a good introduc- 
tion to the study of the French philosopher; 
Kitchen, Bergson for Beginners; Dodson, Berg- 
son and the Modern Spirit; Berthelot, Un ro- 
manticisme utilitaire, vol. ii., (Bergson); Mar- 
itain, La philosophie bergsonienne; Grandjean, 
Une révolution dans la philosophie (Bergson) ; 
Segond, L'intuition  bergsonienne; Schrecker, 
Bergson’s Philosophie der Persönlichkeit. Co- 
lumbia University has published a Contribu- 
tion to a Bibliography of Bergson. 

METAPHYSICS. In the field of systematic phi- 
losophy not much of value has been offered. 
The most conspicuous work is that of Professor 
Bosanquet, “ perhaps the centrai and most typi- 
cal member" of the Neo-Hegelian school, who 
dieci his philosophy in the second series of 

is Gifford Lectures, The Value and Destiny of 
the Individual (the first series was entitled The 
Principle of Individuality and Value), and also 
subjects the latter-day reactions against ideal- 
ism to criticism, A good translation of Berg- 
son’s Introduction to Metaphysics by Hulne has 
been published, which will enable those who 
cannot read the original to obtain an insight 
into Bergson’s method. In the posthumous 
book of Fouillée, Lesquisse d'une interprétation 
du monde and in A. Guyau’s La philosophie et 
la sociologie d'Alfred Fouillée, we have two ac- 
counts which illuminate the teachings of a man 
who was long a distinguished champion of ideal- 
ism in France. Kleinpeter, a follower of Mach, 
offers a natural-scientific world-view in Der 
Phánomenalismus. H. Schwarz's Grundfragen 
der Weltanschauung discusses such fundamental 
e as the relation of mind and body, the 
reedom of the will, and the God-problem. A 
number of introductions to philosophy have ap- 
peared, among them Eucken's Einführung in die 
Philosophie, a sixth edition of Külpe's able 
book, and works by Fletcher, J. E. Russell, and 
Menzer. Students of philosophy will also be 
interested in Poincaré’s Dernières pensées 
Chiappelli, Amore, morte e immortalita; Royce, 
Problem of Christianity; Wundt, Reden und 
Aufsütze; Bergson, Poincaré, Langevin, and 
other French authors, Les idées modernes sur la 
constitution de la matière; Bateson, Problema 
of Genetics; Headley, Life and Evolution; Fra- 
AMT in Immortality and Worship of the 

ead. 

Logic AND THEORY or KNOWLEDGE. In view 
of what has been said before, it is not surpris- 
ing that the publications in the field of episte- 
mology should be numerous and varied. We 
mention some of the more important contribu- 
tions: Logic (a series of papers by Windel- 
band, Royce, Couturat, Croce, Enriques, Loss- 
kij), transl. from the German; Rickert, Gren- 
zen des Naturerkennens; Meinong, Abhandlun- 
gen zur Erkenntnistheorie und Gegenstands 
theorie; Rehmke, Anmerkungen zur Grundwis- 
senschaft; Driesch, Die Logik als Aufgabe; 
Aster, Principion der Erkenntnislehre; Ziehen, 
Erkenntnistheorie; Koppelmann, Untersuchun- 
gen zur Logik der Gegenwart; Eucken, Erken- 
nen und Leben; Baeumker, Anschauung und 
Denken; Philip, The Dynamic Foundation of 
Knowledge; Bosanquet, Distinction between 
Mind and its Objects; Enriques, Scienza e ra- 
tionalizmo; Herbertz, Philosophie und die Ein- 
gelwissenschaften Dingler, Grundlagen der 
Naturphilosophie; Minch, Erlebnis und Gel 
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Idealismus; Mally, Gegenstandstheoretische 


Grundlagen der Logik und Logistik; Verweyen, 
Philosophie des Méglichen; Parker, Metaphy- 
sics of Historical Knowledge; Eibl, Metaphysik 
und Geschichte; Ehrlich, Wie ist die Geschichte 
als Wissenschaft méglich?; Steinmann, Ueber 
den Einfluss Newtons auf die Erkenntnistheorie 
seiner Zeit; Adamson, Short History of Logic; 
J. M. Baldwin, History of Psychology 2 vols.; 
Natorp, Allgemeine Psychologie. 

EzHICS. The great interest which is mani- 
fested in social and political problems to-day is 
reflected in the contemporary works on ethics, 
many of which deal with the sociological as- 
pects of the subject, and some of which repre- 
sent a tendency of reaction against the em- 
phasis placed on society. Of those dealing with 
general principles we mention:  Eucken, Ethics 
and Modern Thought; Rashdall, Ethics; H. W. 
Wright, Self-Realization; Croce, Philosophy of 
the Practical, Economic and Ethic (transl.) ; 
Levy Bruhl, La morale et la. science des maurs; 
Gomer, L'obligation morale raisonnée (a pro- 
test against sociological ethics; finds the basis 
of moral disapproval in the consciousness of our 
individual value);  Limentani, Presuppositi 
della indagine etica (utility and morality 
should not be confused; moral conduct is de- 
fined as conduct conformable to the sentiment 
of duty) ; Buchenau, Kants Lehre vom kategor- 
ischen Imperativ; Bayet, La casuistique chréti- 
enne contemporaine; Lutoslawski, Volonté et 
liberté; Martin, Psychologie de la volonté. In- 
dividualism is discussed in the following: 
Burckhardt, Was ist Individualismus? ; Arch- 
ambault, Essai sur l'individualisme; Palante, 
Les antinomies entre individu et la société; 
Pagano, L'individuo nelP etica; Palante, Pes- 
simism et individualisme. 

History oF ETHICS, MORAL EVOLUTION, ETC. 
Janet, Histoire de la science politique dans sea 
rapports avec la morale, 4th ed.; Myers, His- 
tory as Past Ethics; Worms, Le progres; 
Weber, Le rythme du progrés; Blease, Short His- 
tory of English Liberalism; Nevinson, The 
Growth of Freedom; J. B. Bury, History of the 
Freedom of Thought; F. Harrison, The Positive 
Evolution of Religion: Its Moral and Social Re- 
action. 

SociíAL PHILOSOPHY. Tönnies, Gemeinschaft 
und Gesellschaft; Coffin, The Socialized Con- 
science; H. Jones, Social Power; Parmelee, Sci- 
ence of Human Behavior; Murdoch, Economics 
as a Basis of Living Ethics; Friedrichs, Klas- 
siche Philosophie und Wirthschaftswissenschaft ; 
Hobhouse, Rasdall, and others, Property: ita 
Duties and Rights; Macdonald, Syndicalism ; 
Krapotkin, La science moderne et Vanarchic ; 
Cresson, L’espéce et son serviteur; Year-Book 
of Social Progress; Troeltsch, Die Soziallehren 
der christlischen Kirchen; Lorin, Les bases écon- 
omiques de la justice internationale. 

A conference on legal and social philosophy, 
attended by teachers of philosophy and of law, 
was held at Columbia University and at the 
College of the City of New York. Papers were 
read on * The Conception of Social Welfare " 
(Felix Adler), * Criteria of Social Ends" 
(Tufts), “The Content of Social Justice” 
(Patten), “The Social Sciences as the Basis cf 
Legal Education” (Lewis), “The Philosophy 
of Law in America’ (R. Pound). Abstracts of 
these and other papers are published in the In- 
ternational Journal of Ethics, October, 1913. 
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Morar EpucaTion. MacCunn, Making of 
Character, 2d. ed.; Boutroux, Education and 
Ethics (transl.); F. J. Gould. Moral Instruc- 
tion: Its Theory and Practice; Sneath and 
Hedges, Moral Training in the School and 
Home; Sharp, Success: A Course in Moral In- 
struction for the High School; Börner, 
Charakterbildung der Kinder; Dyserinck, 
Mémoires sur l'education morale, and Compte 
rendu du deuziéme Congrès international 
d'éducation morale. 

HisToRY or PmuiLosoPHY. Allgemeine Ges 
chichte der Philosophie, by many German 
scholars, 2d. ed.; Messer, Geschichte der 
Philosophie; Schwarz, Der Gottesgedanke in der 
Philosophie; Beiträge zur Geschichte der 
Philosophie, volume in honor of Professor 
Baeumker; Deussen, System of the Vedanta, 
translated; Deussen, Philosophie der Bibel; 
Drews, Der Montsmua in Altertum; Burnet, 
History of Greek Philosophy; Picavet, Essais 
sur Uhistoire générale et comparée des 
théologies et des philosophies mediévales; Neu- 
mark, Geschichte der jiidischen Philosophie im 
Mittelealter, Appendix: Falckenberg, Geschichte 
der neuern Philosophie, Tth ed.; Siegel, Ges- 
chichte der deutschen Naturphilosophie; Külpe, 
Philosophy of the Present in Germany, trans- 
lated; Feigel, Der franzósische Neokriticismus. 

Lówenheim, Die Wissenschaft | Demokrits; 
Meier, Sokrates und sein Werk; Field, Socrates 
and Plato; A. M. Adam, Plato: Moral and Po- 
litical Ideals; Hackforth, Authorship of Pla- 
tonic Epistles; Mauxion, Physique aristotél- 
ienne; L. Cooper, Aristotle on the Art of Poetry 
(amplified version) ; Michelitsch, Thomasschrif- 
ten; Wicksteed, Dante and Aquinas; Belmont, 
Duns Scotus; Sabrie, De l'humanisme au ra- 
tionalisme Pierre Charron; Croce, Vico 
(transl.); Barth, Descartes’ Begründung der 
Erkenntnis; Cochin, Descartes; Gilson, La Lib- 
erté chez Descartes et la théologie; Jüngst, Ver- 
háltniss von Philosophie und Theologie bei den 
Cartestanern; G. Richter, Spinozas philoso- 
phische Terminologie; Bellange, Spinoza et la 
philosophie moderne; Köhler, Begriff der Rep- 
räsentation bei Leibniz; Didier, Hume; Dedieu, 
Montesquieu; Séverac, Condorcet; Fonsegrive, 
Rousseau; Sakmann, Rousseau; A. D. Lindsay, 
Kant; Simmel, Kant; Sentroul, Kant et Aris- 
tote; Heinemann, Aufbau von Kants Kritik der 
reinen Vernunft; Bund, Kant als Philosoph des 
Katholizismus; Miller, Moral Action and Moral 
Law in Kant; Miller, Kant’s Doctrine of Free- 
dom ; Macmillan, Crowning Phase of Critical 
Philosophy; Sydow, Kant-Kommentar; Simmel, 
Goethe; M. Wundt, Goethes Wilhelm Meister; 
Wesselsky, Forberg und Kant; Croce, Saggio 
sullo Hegel; Roques, Hegel, sa vie et ses cuvres ; 
Archambault, Hegel; G. Gentile, La riforma 
della dialettica hegeliana; Siegmund-Schultze, 
Bchleiermachers Psychologie; Dupuy, Positiv- 
isme d'A. Comte; Hubert, Comte; Bottinelli, 
Cournot; Petersen, Die Philosophie Trenelen- 
burgs; M. Wentscher, Lotze; E. Bergmann, Phi- 
losophie Guyaus ; R. M. Meyer, Nietzsche; Wind- 
rath, Nietzches geistige Entwicklung; More, 
Nietzsche; Raab, Philosophie des R. A venarius ; 
Rashdall, The Metaphysic of F. H. Bradley; 
Passkönig, Psychologie Wundts; Lamarque, 
Ribot; H. Naville, E. Naville; Memelet, Le rel- 
ativisme philosophique chez Simmel; Hadley, 
Some Influences in Modern Thought. . 

DICTIONARIES, TRANSLATIONS, NEw EDITIONS, 
ETC. Hastings, Encyclopedia of Religion and 
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Ethics; Schmidt, Philosophisches Wörterbuch 
(pocket edition); transl. of Aristotle (Smith 
and Ross) and Descartes (Haldane and Ross); 
new editions of Philo (by Cohn), of Kant (by 
Prussian Academy, Cassirer, Vórlander, Gross), 
of Schelling, Hegel, Schleiermacher, Herbart, 
Schopenhauer, Lotze, Renouvier, Bolzano. Lettres 
inédites de Locke; Royer-Collard, Fragments 
philosophiques; Dammköhler, Briefwechsel 
Schellings mit Niethammer; G. Lasson, Neue 
Briefe Hegels; Gruber, Briefwecksel Schopen- 
hauers mit Lindner.  Hegel-Archiv, ed. by G. 
Lasson, devoted to the study of Hegel's philos- 
ophy. Jahrbücher der Philosophie gives a criti- 
cal survey of contemporary philosophy. Ruge, 
Philosophie der Gegenwart, vol. iii., gives bibli- 
ography of philosophy for the year 1911. 

PHIPPS PSYCHIATRIC CLINIC. See 
INSANITY. 

PHOSPHATE ROCK. The total quantity 
of phosphate rock mined in 1912 was 3,190,587 
long tons, compared with 3,182,415 long tons 
in 1911. A marketed production of 1912 was 
2,973,332 long tons, valued at $11,075,774. This 
was a slight decrease over the marketed pro- 
duction of 1911. The largest quantity was pro- 
duced in Florida, where 9,461,297 long ns 
were mined in 1912. Tennessee produced 1,640,- 
476 long tons, South Carolina 524,700, and va- 
rious Western States 49,241. During 1912 there 
were exported 1,200,520 long tons of phosphate 
rock, valued at $8,996,456, a decrease in both 
quantity and value as compared with 1911. 

IMPORTS OF FERTILIZER MATERIALS. The total 
quae of these materials imported to the 

nited States in 1912 was 999,338 long tons, 
valued at $889,090. This was a slight decrease 
from the imports of 1911. Of the fertilizers im- 
ported, the largest quantity was kainit, 7,511,- 
976 tons, brought into the United States. See 
FERTILIZERS. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. In the year 1913, prog- 
ress was made in telephotography, particularly 
the transmission of colored photographs elec- 
trically from one place to another. Experi- 
ments were also rife in the taking of photo- 
graphs from kites and other aerial devices for 
use in time of war. These resulted in the pro- 
duction by inventors of some ingenious contri- 
vances such as kite and rocket cameras. One 
experimenter secured pictures by attaching a 
camera furnished with a special kind of suspen- 
sion to a steel piano wire carried up by means 
of a kite of the kind used for meteorological ob- 
servation; but vibration of the wire caused by 
wind and difficulties in operating the shutter 
of the camera made the resulting negatives 
somewhat blurred and unreliable. Several in- 
ventors perfected rccket cameras, one of which 
was said to have been in successful use by the 
Bulgars in the Balkan war for taking photo- 
graphs of a Turkish camp at night. The camera, 
Attached to the head of a specially constructed 
rocket, and shot into the air to a height of 
‘2000 feet or more, is automatically held in the 
proper position for exposure by means of an 
ingeniously constructed gyroscope attached to 
it, while a timing device releases the shutter at 
the proper moment. As soon as this has taken 
place, a parachute is caused to open and thus 
permit the safe descent of the camera to the 
‘ground at a moderate speed, and its recovery for 
subsequent use. A similar device was adopted 
by the German army. Some idea of the possi- 
bilities of the method may be derived from the 
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consideration of the tact that the stick of the 
rocket is 15 to 16 feet long, and that it can 
carry a camera of sufficient size to use an eight- 
by ten-inch plate. 

In telephotography, or the transmission of 
photographs from one place to another by elec- 
tricity, the Marino system of color telephotog- 
raphy was considerably improved. It consisted 
in illuminating the colored plate at the sending 
station by a powerful arc light whose radiation 
was allowed to pass through regularly spaced 
perforations in a sheet of paper moved at uni- 
form rate in front of the plate between it and 
the arc. The light passing through the plate is 
refracted by a prism, and the spectrum so pro- 
duced is received upon a number of strips of 
selenium placed in a shunt circuit of an are 
lamp situated in front of and close to the re- 
ceiving plate. The receiving circuit has three 
wave detectors in three resonant circuits, each 
with the frequency of one set of waves emitted 
by the Poulsen arcs, which influence three re- 
ceiving arcs, in front of which colored filters are 
placed corresponding to the three groups of 
selenium cells, It was said that this method 
gave highly satisfactory results. 

In the attempt to photograph objects under 
water some good results were obtained with a 
camera manipulated by an operator placed in a 
cylindrical shaft provided with plate glass win- 
dows, through which the light from the objects 
to be photographed may reach the camera. In 
some experiments in the waters of Hampton 
Roads, Virginia, a source of light consisting of a 
number of incandescent electric lamps aggregat- 
ing 1000 candle power was placed under water 
near the point, or objects, to be photographed, 
and successful negatives were obtained at depths 
as great as 30 feet; while at a depth of 15 feet 
and with an exposure of from one-tenth to 1/75 
of a second, and with daylight illumination only,. 
satisfactory results were secured and  photo- 
graphs of fish, marine plants, etc., were made. 

An ingenious device was tried for night pho- 
tography to a limited extent for kinetescope 
projection, as well as for other optical pur- 
poses. It was ealled by Dussaud, its inventor, 
an apparatus for producing “cold light.” His 
machine consists principally of a wheel on the 
circumference of which a number of Tungsten 
lamps are placed, connected, each one in turn, 
to a source of electricity. By the rotation of 
the wheel each lamp, at a particular point on: 
the wheel, is in turn illuminated and cut off 
from the supply, the speed of rotation of the 
wheel making it possible to light any one lamp 
for an exceedingly short interval, and the suo- 
ceeding lamps furnishing, in turn, a source of 
illumination. There is produced on the retina 
of the eye of the observer the impression of & 
continuous luminous source. This being 80, 
Dussaud operates his machine at euch a rate 
that the period of darkness for any lamp is 
more than twice the duration of its brightness, 
and it is therefore possible, he finds, to supply 
a much higher voltage than that at which the 
lamp is rated. Furthermore, the short period 
of time during which the lamp is luminous al- 
lows the development of a very small amount 
of heat, measurable, of course, yet so small as 
to be unobjectionable, hence the title, “ cold 
light.” Tests have shown that with from 50 to 
160 watts applied to 16 lamps ranging from 25 
to 80 candle power, there was obtained a bright- 
ness equal to from 250 to 800 candle power for 
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several hours continuously. It will be at once 
understood that such an arrangement, in con- 
nection with a moving picture machine, allows 
the latter to be run at any desired speed, and 
even to be stopped, without danger of ni og 
the film; and as regards the intrinsic bright- 
ness of the source of light, it has been shown 
that pictures projected on a screen 15 feet 
square in a perfectly satisfactory manner, in- 
volve the consumption of only 150 watts of 


energy. | 
The activities of the U. S. government in the 
prosecution of corporations were directed 


against certain makers of photographic sup- 
plies; and in this connection, the Eastman Ko- 
dak Company of Rochester, New York, was 
made the defendant in a suit under the Sherman 
law, the basis of some of the charges being un- 
just contro) exercised over retail dealers in re- 
gard to the sale of Eastman goods. Dealers 
selling these articles were, in some cases, it is 
alleged, forbidden in their contracts to handle 
those made by other manufacturers. This ap- 
plied to films, papers, and certain chemical prep- 
arations. While the suit had not been definitely 
abandoned, it was generallv understood that an 
amicable arrangement had been effected between 
the representatives of the attorney-general and 
the officers of the company, whereby the latter 
agreed to conform to the conditions imposed to 
the former in adjusting their relations to retail 
dealers. The importance of the suit in the pho- 
tographic supply industry was of special note, 
as it involved questions of restraints of trade 
and the suppression of competition. The great 
competition for business and the questionable 
means for securing the same that had been 
known to prevail for some time past in this 
line of manufacture aroused general interest in 
this matter. In spite of the difficulties alleged, 
many independent concerns seemed to have been 
able to exist, and owing to the enormous demand 
for goods of this sort would probably enter upon 
an era of great prosperity with the removal of 
alleged abuses. 

In recent years the work of amateurs has 
been increasingly good. At the 1913 exhibition 
of the Royal Photographic Society in London, the 
judges noted a marked improvement over the 
work of previous years in the pictures shown, 
both in choice of subject and in composition; 
and in this connection it is not too much to say 
that recent improvements in the quality of ma- 
terials and supplies employed, and advanced 
methods of manipułation suggested in many 
cases by manufacturers, have, in part, contrib- 
uted to this result. 

In the domain of moving pictures an ingen- 
ious cinematograph hand camera was perfected 
for special use, such as photographing wild ani- 
mals in situations where the ordinary moving 
picture camera would be inconvenient to either 
transport or operate. This hand camera con- 
tained the usual type of apparatus for taking 
moving pictures, and the motive power for op- 
erating the film was furnished by compressed 
air stored in four cylinders contained in the 
camera box. Three hundred feet of film may be 
used in this camera, and the air compressed and 
stored in the cylinders by means of an ordinary 
pneumatic tire pump is sufficient to run off two 
reels each of this length. As the dimensions of 
the entire outfit are 12 by 8145 by 616 inches, 
and its weight only 14 pounds, it is evident that 
& compact, powerful instrument has been added 
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to the equipment of naturalists and explorers. 
See CHEMISTRY, INDUSTRIAL, Color Photography ; 
and MOVING PICTURES. 

PHYSICS. In a growing science, such as 
physics, the work of each year can be divided 
roughly into three or four general divisions. 
First there are a certain number of investiga- 
tions which are more or less routine in char- 
acter. Their purpose is to test some of the de- 
tails of fairly well established theories or to 
supply data to fill in certain gaps in our 
knowledge of this or that class of phenomena. 
The amount of this work is increasing in vol- 
ume every year, especially along the lines of 
radio-activity and discharge through gases. 
Such work furnishes very valuable material 
and is very important. At the same time, the 
results are often such as to seem almost com- 
mon-place and uninteresting. 

There is a second class of research in which 
the investigator is working in a rather narrow 
sometimes almost unknown—field.. From time 
to time results are published but, since only a 
few men are working along this line, the re- 
sults of this work are perhaps not appreciated 
since they do not seem to have a bearing on 
the work which is absorbing the attention of 
the majority of physicists. For example, for 
a number of years Guthe and several of his stu- 
dents have been studying the elastic properties 
and behavior of wires. They have contributed 
very largely to our knowledge of elastic fatigue, 
elastic hysteresis, etc., but their results have 
usually attracted much less attention than they 
deserve. 

Somewhat similar to the first class of work 
mentioned are many of the contributions to 
theoretical and mathematical physics which ap- 
pear from time to time. In such subjects as 
relativity and quantum theory, new methods 
of attack are constantly being tried and new 
deductions from the more or less well estab- 
lished theories are constantly being made. Im- 
portant as some of these contributions are, from 
their very nature it is almost impossible to give 
any adequate review of the results which they 
represent. 

Sometimes, though not always, by any means, 
the year’s work is marked by some particu- 
larly brilliant discovery or by some exceptional 
achievement. Often this will open up a new 
line of investigation which will engage the at- 
tention of many investigators, and extremely 
rapid progress will be made. For a few years 
before the period now considered this last class 
of work had seemed to be lacking. Reference 
to the previous YEAR Books will show this. 
However, in the review of 1912 paneling refer- 
ence was made to the work on the passage of 
X-rays through crystals, preliminary reports of 
which had just appeared when the article was 
written. It is no exaggeration to say that this 
work has aroused the most lively interest 
throughout the scientific world since it promises 
an insight into both the nature of the X-rays 
and the structure of crystals. Several groups 
of investigators have taken up this work and 
probably there is no other branch of physical 
research in which so much has been published 
during the past twelve months. On account of 
the wide-spread interest in this work, an at- 
tempt will be made in this article to give a 
fairly comprehensive survey of it. This may 
result in the crowding out of material in other 
lines which is not less important than the work 
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on X-rays, though at present hardly as in- 
teresting. 

X-RAYS AND CRYSTALS. The original work 
of Laue, Friedrich, and Knipping (1912) con- 
sisted in passing a very narrow beam of X-rays 
through a section of a crystal behind which 
was placed a photographic plate. After an 
exposure of several hours, it was found upon 
developing the plate that the central spot— 
corresponding to the original beam of rays— 
was surrounded by a number of dark spots of 
more or less intensity, arranged in regular or- 
der. Laue showed mathematically that the ar- 
rangement of these spots corresponded to the in- 
terference pattern that would be formed by a 
diffraction grating of three dimensions. This 
* grating" was assumed to be formed by the 
regular arrangement of the molecules or atoms 
of the crystalline substance. 

To explain the regularity of form of crys- 
talline substances, it has long been assumed 
that the atoms or molecules or groups of mole- 
cules are arranged at the vertices of what has 
been called a “space lattice." To take a very 
simple case, consider a substance which crys- 
tallizes in the cubic system. The crystal is 
thought of as built up of elementary cubes. To 
make this idea concrete, take the kindergarten 
exercise of making a cube by sticking tooth- 
picks at right angles to each other into peas. If 
this process is continued by joining one cube 
to another, each pea forms a corner of eight 
adjacent cubes. is is a rough picture of 
ihe space lattice suggested by the writers on 
crystallography. Atoms, molecules, or groups 
of molecules correspond to the peas at the cor- 
ners of the cubes. These are held in position by 
their mutual actions and reactions on each 
other. Of course in the case of substances 
which do not crystallize in the cubic system, 
the element of the space lattice is assumed to 
be some other regular geometric solid. 

The first work of Laue and his associates 
was done with a crystal or zinc blende, a sub- 
stance which crystallizes in the cubic system. 
As noted above, it was shown that the results 
obtained photographically could be explained by 
assuming that the X-rays were electromagnetic 
waves of very short wave length which were 
diffracted by the atoms or molecules at the ver- 
tices of the space lattice. From the arrange- 
ment of these “diffraction” spots, Laue con- 
cluded that the energy of the incident beam of 
X-rays was concentrated chiefly in five definite 
wave lengths. 

For several years Profesor W. H. Bragg had 
advocated a corpuscular theory of the X-rays, 
which assumed that they were composed of neu- 
tral doublets. According to this theory, diffrac- 
tion would be impossible. Immediately upon 
the publication of Laue’s work, Bragg suggested 
an explanation of the “diffraction” pattern 
based upon reflection. 

To return to the model of the space lattice 
outlined in a previous paragraph, if a series of 
parallel planes are passed through the figure 
so as to include all of the edges of one side 
of a cube, each plane will be separated from 
the one above or the one below by a distance 
equal to the edge of the elementary cube. Each 
of these planes will contain a number of peas 
arranged in squares. A series of parallel 
planes can also be passed through the lattice 
such that each plane cuts diagonally across a 
series of cubes, taking in, for example, the 
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nearer edge of the lower face of a given cube 
and the farther edge of the upper face of the 
same cube. The adjacent planes of this series 
would be nearer together than those in the. 
first series of planes, but the peas would be 
arranged in rectangles instead of in squares, 
the width of the rectangles being the same as 
the side of the squares in the first series. In 
& similar manner other series of parallel planes 
can be chosen which pass through the lattice 
at regular intervals and each plane will include 
a certain number of peas arranged in regular 
order. The number of peas per unit area for 
any given plane will depend upon the way in 
which it cuts the space lattice. The series de- 
scribed first contains the maximum number per 
unit area; that is, it is the “richest” in peas, 

Bragg's lanation of Laue's results was 
based upon the idea of planes "rich in mole- 
cules.” He suggested that such planes would 
act as reflecting surfaces and he showed 
theoretically that patterns similar to those 
observed by Laue could be formed by reflection 
at such series of planes. Later experimental 
evidence has led Bragg to give up his theory 
of “neutral doublets” and to adopt a more 
or less modified form of the wave theory. How- 
ever, his suggestion of reflection by series of 
planes has led to some very important theoreti- 
cal and experimental work. Some of the best 
of this has been done by his son, W. L. Bragg. 

In order to study the phenomena of reflec- 
tion, experiments were made in which the beam 
of X-rays was allowed to fall upon the section 
of crystal at grazing incidence. Instead of 
using & photographie plate, the intensities of 
the reflected rays were studied by the ionizing 
effect that they produced. The apparatus as 
arranged was similar to a spectrometer. The 
incident beam of X-rays was passed through 
holes in a series of lead plates. This corre- 
sponded to the collimator. The reflecting 
crystal was placed in the position of the prism, 
and the ionization chamber for detecting the 
reflected rays was mounted in the place of the 
telescope. This method has been used chiefly 
by Bragg and the English investigators, while 
the men of the Continent have, in the main, 
used the photographic method. 

The interpretations suggested for the various 
experimental results and some of the conclu- 
sions drawn from them are extremely interest- 
ing. An outline of these will be given, but the 
method of arriving at ihese conclusions often 
involves very tedious mathematical analysis 
which is beyond the scope of this review. Bragg 
has shown that the fact that the reflected (or 
transmitted) rays are of certain deflnite wave 
lengths may be explained without assuming 
that the energy of the incident rays is con- 
centrated in these wave lengths. The explana- 
tion is similar to that given for the * musical 
echo," i.e., the production of a definite tone by 
the reflection of a single sharp noise by a 
series of equally spaced parallel planes ar- 
ranged like the risers in a staircase. 

The distance Letween two points at which 
the reflected (or diffracted) rays reinforce each 
other depends upon two factors, viz., the wave 
length of the rays, and the distances between 
the particles that make up the space lattice. 
If & value can be assigned to one of these fac- 
tors, the other can be calculated from the ex- 
perimental data. By assuming that the par- 
ticles making up the space lattice are single 
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atoms of the elements constituting the sub- 
stance studied, a value can be assigned to the 
distance between the particles. This calcula- 
tion is based upon the molecular weight of the 
substance, its density, and the number of atoms 
in a cubie centimeter of hydrogen under stand- 
ard conditions. Of these assumptions, the wave 
length of the X-rays has been found to be of 
the order of magnitude of 1 x 10-8 em., that is 
about one one-thousandth of the wave length 
of yellow (sodium) light. . 

From a study of the patterns formed by 
crystals of substances of similar composition, 
W. L. Bragg has drawn some very suggestive 
inferences concerning the arrangement of the 
atoms in the crystal and the roles of the heavy 
and light atoms in the process of reflection at 
the planes “rich in atoms.” It would be 
natural to expect that the patterns formed by 
5 chloride, sodium chloride, potassium 

romide, etc., would be similar in character, 
since it is highly probable that their crystal- 
line structure is similar. Experiment showed, 
however, that the patterns formed by potas- 
sium chloride differ from those formed by par 
sium iodide or potassium bromide. ragg 
showed that the potassium chloride pattern can 
be explained by the simple cubical space lattice 
while the patterns for potassium bromide and 
potassium iodide require that not only shall 
there be a “diffracting point” at each corner 
of the cube, but there must also be a “ dif- 
fracting point” at the centre of each face 
of the cube. The explanation which Bragg has 
suggested for this seeming discrepancy is very 
simple. The experiments made on the absorp- 
tion of the X-rays by various elements indicate 
that it is the atomic weight rather than any 
other specific property that determines the 
effectiveness of an element as an absorber. To 
quote from a recert paper of Bragg's (Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Society, series A, vol. 89, 
no. A-610, September 22, 1913, pp. 248-276) : 

“Tt is reasonable, therefore, to assume pro- 
visionally that the weight of an atom in the 
main deflnes its effectiveness as a diffracting 
centre, and that two atoms of equal weight 
are equally effective. In the case of potassium 
chloride the atoms of potassium and chlorine, 
of atomic weight 39 and 35.5 respectively, are 
sufficiently close in atomic weight to act as 
identical diffracting centres. In potas- 
sium bromide an iodide one atom preponderates 
so greatly over the other in atomic weight that 
the diffracting system consists practically of 
atoms of one kind only, and the pattern can 
again be assigned to a simple space lattice, but 
one which is of a different nature to that of 
potassium chloride. Yet the atoms of alkaline 
metal and halogen have precisely the same 
arrangement in all these cases. 

“Let us distinguish between two kinds of 
diffracting points by calling them black and 
white. Then the points must be arranged in 
such a way that: 

*]. There are equal numbers of black and 
white. 

“2. The arrangement of points black and 
white taken altogether is that of the first (the 
simple) cubic space lattice. 

*'The arrangement of blacks alone or of 
whites alone is that of the third (the face- 
centred) cubic space lattice." 

A glance at the accompanying figure, which 
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is adapted from Bragg’s article, will help to 
make this idea clear. 


o dalida | 
To quote Bragg again: “The space lattice 


formed by the whites is the same as that 
formed by the blacks, being in each case the 
face-centred cub. If black and white centres 
becomes identical, as in potassium chloride, the 
diffracting lattice becomes the simple cubic 
one. 

Further experiments by Bragg have shown 
that we must consider that each point in the 
above figure is a single atom, rather than a 
group of atoms. This gives us at once a 
method of estimating the distance between the 
atoms. For sodium chloride it has been calcu- 
lated that the distance from one (black) atom 
to the next (white) atom is 2.8x 10-8 cm. or 
approximately one one-hundredth-millionth of 
an inch. While further work may show that 
this theory is not correct in all its details, it 
is very suggestive and its simplicity certainly is 
In its favor. 

Of course in the case of some substances, it 
is more difficult to analyze the patterns, and 
the theory is correspondingly more involved. An 
example of this is given in the following quota- 
tion from an article by W. H. and W. L. Bragg 
on “The Structure of the Diamond" (Pro- 
ceedings of Royal Society, series A, vol. 89, no. 
A-610, September 22, 1913, pp. 277-91): 
“The carbon atoms are not arranged on 
a space lattice, but may be regarded as situated 
at -the points of two interpenetrating face- 
centred space lattices. These lattices are so 
situated in relation to each other that, calling 
them A and B, each point of lattice B is sur- 
rounded symmetrically by four points of lattice 
A, arranged tetrahedron-wise and vice versa.” 

Patterns similar to those given by hard 
X-rays have been obtained by Shaw when y rays 
fall on mica at grazing incidence. He has esti- 
mated that the wave length of the y rays is be- 
tween ten and one hundred times smaller than 
that of the hardest X-rays. 

From the amount of investigation at present 
in progress along these lines, we may expect 
many important developments in the near 
future. 

CHARACTERISTIC X-RAYS. Previous work by 
Barkla and Sadler and their associates (see 
YEAR Book for 1910-1912) has shown that when 
X-rays fall on a metal plate, the plate be- 
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comes a source of X-rays which are characteris- 
tic of the metal. Under certain circumstances, 
this characteristic radiation has been observed 
when cathode rays themselves strike an anti- 
eathode. Barkla and Sadler had explained this 
as an indirect effect due to tne ordinary pro- 
duction of X-rays at the anticathode and the 
reaction of these X-rays on the material of the 
anticathode itself. The results of some recent 
experiments by Beatty contradict this theory. 
He showed first that the quantity of this char- 
acteristic radiation was about ten times as 
great as could be accounted for by Barkla and 
Sadler's theory. By letting cathode rays of 
several definite velocities fall upon copper and 
aluminum anticathodes and anticathodes of 
eopper covered with a layer of aluminum of 
sufficient thickness to cut off the cathode rays, 
he succeeded in measuring the indirect effect 
suggested by Barkla and Sadler and also in 
showing that the characteristic radiation was 
produced directly. According to his results, 
the production of both the “indirect” and the 
* direct" characteristic radiation disappears 
when the speed of the cathode rays falls be- 
low 6.25 x 100 em. per second. The direct 
effect is apparo y much greater than the “ in- 
direct” effect but apparently neither effect has 
any influence on the “regular” or ordinary 
production of the X-rays at the anticathode. 
This point is especially interesting as indicat- 
ing that each class of rays is due to an atomie 
mechanism which is independent of that which 
produces the other. 

In a paper published in 1913 Whiddington 
described experiments from which he concludes 
that in order to excite the fluorescent radia- 
tion characteristic of an element of atomic 
ween A, the cathode rays must be moving 
with a speed of at least A x 108 em. per second. 
Since the atomic weight of copper is 03, this 
result agrees well with that of Beatty. 

Gray has shown that the primary y rays 
from radium E excite the characteristic 
X-radiation in several metals such as silver, 
tin, barium, ete. This point is of interest as 
further evidence of the similarity in nature of 
the X-rays and the y rays. 

GENERAL  RaDIO-ACTIVITY AND DISCHARGE 
THROUGH GASES. In the 1912 YEAR BOOK some 
account was given of Rutherford's theory of the 
structure of the atom. Early in 1913 Bohr pub- 
lished a theoretical paper dealing with the de- 
erease in velocity of a and B particles in pass- 
ing through matter. According to the theory 
which he developed, the decrease in velocity of 
& rays on passing through the material can be 
estimated from the frequencies of the electrons 
in the atoms of the absorbing material as cal- 
eulated from the theory of dispersion. In gen- 
eral his theoretical results are in accord with 
the experimental data, especially in the case of 
the lighter elements. His theory also seems 
to account for the form of the relations be- 
tween the thickness of the material and the 
velocity of the B or cathode rays traversing it. 
Taking the work on a rays in connection with 
Rutherford's theory of the atom, Beatty con- 
cludes that the hydrogen atom contains only 
one electron outside of the central positive 
nucleus and that the helium atom contains two 
such electrons. 

Rutherford and Robinson have recently made 
careful determinations of the heating effects 
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due to the a, B and y rays from radium and its 
disintegration products. Their results are sum- 
marized in the table which is taken from their 
paper. 

———————— 


Hen effect in gram-calories 

per hour corresponding to 
Substance one gram of radium 

-rays -ra — 

Radium M 2571 8 i ia Y dud à Total 

Emanation ...... 28.6 ues S 28.6 

nodum A . 30. 5 aes : 30.5 
um B.. 

Padum m. } 39.4 4.7 6.4 50.5 

Totals ........ 123.6 4.7 6.4 134.7 


To make these results a little more concrete, 
the results in the table show that in three- 
quarters of an hour the total heat in all forms 
of rays given off from one gram of radium in 
equilibrium with its disintegration products 
is enough to raise the temperature of one gram 
of water from freezing temperature to ay 
temperature, while in a little less than five an 
one-half hours, the heat given off is sufficient 
to convert one gram of ice at the melting point 
into steam at the boiling point. 

The energy necessary to ionize an atom has 
been discussed theoretically by Beatty. At the 
same time Franck and Hertz have made direct 
measurements upon some of the elements. The 
agreement between the experimental and the 
theoretical results is not good in all cases, but 
the general conclusion seems to be warranted 
that the energy required to ionize an atom de- 
creases as the atomic weight increases. (Mer- 
cury seems to be a possible exception to this 
statement, but the data at present are quite 
unreliable.) Bergen Davis has suggested that 
if this is true, it may furnish an explanation 
of the fact that we have no elements of atomic 
weight greater than about 240. That is, a 
heavier atom would require no energy for 
ionization and hence would disintegrate into an 
element of lower atomic weight. Since the 
radio-active elements have the highest atomic 
weights, this view is certainly very suggestive. 

Another paper which presents a rather novel 

int of view is one bv F. C. Brown. In this 

e argues from geological data that sodium 
may belong to one of the families of radio- 
active elements. 

THERMIONS. As noted in the last YEAB 
Book, the theories of O. W. Richardson on the 
emission of positive ions and electrons by hot 
bodies have been attacked by several in- 
vestigators. In particular it has been suggested 
that the emission of electrons is a secondary 
effect due to the emission of molecules of gas 
previously absorbed by the heated electrode or 
to the disintegration of the electrode itself. 

In many respects the work of the past year 
has supported the views of Richardson. In 
1904 Owen and Halsall published results seem- 
ing to show that at temperatures above 
1000° C. at least 5 per cent. of the negative 
thermionic current from platinum was carried 
by heavy ions, though below this temperature 
the current was due almost entirely to the 
emission of electrons. During the past year 
they have repeated this work and extended it to 
palladium and iridium. Their conclusions now 
are that even above 1000°C. the carriers of 
the thermionic current are almost entirely elec- 
trons. The ratio of heavy ions to electrons 
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is certainly less than one to two thousand and 
probably is less than one to ten thousand. 

According to Richardson’s theory there should 
be a cooling effect due to the emission of elec- 
trons or ions by a hot body. This had been 
observed by several investigators but their 
observations indicated a value greater than 
that given by Richardson’s theory. Cooke and 
Richardson have discussed this point and have 
called attention to certain corrections which 
bring these results into agreement with the 
theoretical values. They have also made direct 
experiments on osmium, the results of which 
are in good agreement with theory. 

In a more recent paper Richardson has given 
the details of an investigation of the emission 
of electrons by heated tungsten. The tungsten 
filament was heated by the passage of a cur- 
rent. Especial precautions were taken to 
eliminate the disturbing effects of residual gas, 
etc. The results showed that the emission of 
electrons could not be ascribed to the evolu- 
tion of gas by the filament since the number 
of electrons emitted was more than six mil- 
lion times as great as the number of molecules 
of gas given off. It was also shown that the 
emission of electrons could not be due to 
“chemical action or some other cause depend- 
ing upon impacts between gas molecules and 
the filaments.” In one series of experiments 
the mass of the electrons emitted was approxi- 
mately three times the loss in mass of the 
tungsten filament, thus disposing of the argu- 
ment that the electrons were the result of some 
process involving the consumption of tungsten. 
To quote from Richardson’s article ( Philosophi- 
cal Magazine, August, 1913, pp. 345-350): “It 
thus follows that the emission of electrons 
from hot tungsten, which there is no reason 
for not regarding as exhibiting this phenom- 
enon in typical form, is not a chemical but a 
physical process. This conclusion does not ex- 
clude the possibility that, under other circum- 
stances, electrons may be emitted from metals 
under the influence of various chemical re- 
agents; . . . but it does involve a denial 
of the thesis that the emission is invariably 
caused by processes involving changes of ma- 
terial composition.” 

The final paragraph of Richardson’s article 
brings out a very interesting point. The ex- 
periments also show that the electrons are not 
created either out of the tungsten or out of the 
surrounding gas. It follows that they flow into 
the tungsten from outside points of the circuit. 
The experiments therefore furnish a direct ex- 
perimental proof of the electron theory of con- 
duction in metals.” 

The December, 1913, number of the Physical 
Review contains two contributions from the 
Research Laboratory of the General Electric 
Company which give very strong support to 
Richardson’s theory. In one of these, Lang- 
muir discusses exhaustively the effect of resi- 
dual gases and of “ space-charge,” and gives the 
results of an elaborate series of tests on tung- 
sten filament. His paper also contains a 
critical discussion of several previous investiga- 
tions including the work of Pring and Parker. 
(See 1912 YEAR Book.) He brings out both 
theoretically and experimentally the important 
point that “the mutual repulsion of electrons 
(space charge) in a space devoid of positive 
ions, limits the current that flows from a hot 
cathode to a cold anode.” The presence of 
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residual gas usually aids in the production of 
positive ions to such an extent as to greatly 
reduce the space charge. Besides several other 
important conclusions, Langmuir states that 
“the normal thermionic current from tungsten 
in a ‘perfect? vacuum follows Richardson’s 
equation accurately.” 

The other article to which reference was 
made is by Coolidge and describes a new form 
of very powerful X-ray tube. It is mentioned 
in this connection because “ it differs in princi- 
ple from the ordinary type in that the dis- 
charge current is purely thermionic in char- 
acter.” The cathode is heated electrically, 
thus liberating the negative electrons, while 
the vacuum is “so high that the ordinary tube 
would carry no current even on 100,000 volts.” 
Besides its interest as a most unexpected ap- 
plication of the thermionic emission of electrons, 
the development of this new tube promises 
much for the future of X-ray work since 
its performance is much more regular and con- 
trollable than that of the ordinary X-ray bulb. 

THEORETICAL PHYSICS. Among the more im- 
portant papers which have appeared, the fol- 
lowing are especially worthy of mention: E. 
B. Wilson and Gilbert N. Lewis have given a 
comprehensive discussion on the “ Space-Time 
Manifold of Relativity,” including an applica- 
tion of non-Euclidean geometry four dimen- 
sions to mechanics and electro-mechanics. 
(See American Academy Proceedings, vol. 48, 
no. 11, pp. 389-506.) Recent experiments of 
Michelson have shown that within an error of 
two per cent., the velocity of light reflected 
from a moving mirror is independent of the 
velocity of the mirror. Assuming that the 
effect is actually zero, he has indicated a 
method by which differential measurements giv- 
ing an accuracy of one part in one hundred 
thousand might be made on the velocity of 
light coming from the two limbs of the sun. 
This would furnish a direct experimental test 
of one of the postulates of the relativity 
theory. (See Astrophysical Journal, vol. 
37, pp. 190-193.) 

PIEROLA, NICOLAS DE. A Peruvian states- 
man, died June 24, 1913. He was born at 
Camana in 1840. While still & youth he en- 
tered the army, but resigned his commission in 
1862. He then went into politics, and six 

ears later became minister of finance. While 
in this office he negotiated contracts for the 
construction of many Peruvian railways, and 
bonds aggregating $150,000,000 were floated in 
Europe. For a time his plans were successful, 
but financial difficulties followed, and Pierola 
was impeached. He was acquitted and con- 
tinued as minister of finance until 1872. Later 
he led the revolts against the government as 
represented by President Manuel Cardo, who 
was assassinated in 1888, and President 
Mariano Ignicio Prado, who was president dur- 
ing the war between Peru and Chile. Both 
these attempted revolutions failed. Pierola 
took an active part in the war against Chile, 
and on the fall of Lima in 1881 he fled into 
the interior. On the conclusion of peace be- 
tween the two countries, he again became 
prominent in politics, and was elected presi- 
dent. 

PIG IRON. See Iron AND STEEL. 

PITCHBLENDE. See RADIUM. 

PITTSBURGH, UNIVERSITY OF. An insti- 
tution for higher education, founded at Pitts- 
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burgh in 1787. The total number of students 
enrolled in the several departments in the 
autumn of 1913 was 2514. The faculty num- 
bered 295. The university received more than 
$500,000 for the Mellen Institute from A. W. 
and R. B. Mellen of Pittsburgh. The produc- 
tive funds of the university amount to about 
$500,000, and the annual income to about 
$360,000, including about $160,000 appropriated 
by the State. The library contains about 10,000 
volumes, 

PITUITARY GLAND. See EPILEPSY. 

PLAGUE. The advisory committee for 
plague investigation in India issued its seventh 
report in 1913. With the exception of a single 
epidemic in 1905-6 it was stated that plague 
had never gained a foothold in the city of 
Madras, although the city had a population 
of half a million, with crowded native quarters. 
This was attributed to the fact that for sev- 
eral years Madras had undertaken a campaign 
against rats, a reward of a half a cent being 
offered for each rat brought in. The number 
of rats destroyed since February, 1906, was 
1,220,686. Since the commission closed its in- 
quiry the destruction of rats had been con- 
tinued by the Bombay city health department, 
and the animals examined for plague. The 
results showed how the rat epidemic always 
preceded a human epidemic. See VITAL STATIS- 
TICS. 

PLANETS. See ASTRONOMY. 

PLANT BREEDING. See Botany and 
HORTICULTURE under heading so entitled. 

PLATINUM. The high price of platinum 
in 1912 encouraged prospecting in the United 
States, but did not greatly increase the pro- 
duction of crude metal, which amounted to 
721 ounces as compared with 628 ounces in 
1911. With the exception of a small yield in 
Wyoming, the entire domestic production came 
from California and Oregon. The greater part 
of the California platinum was obtained as a 
by-product in gold dredging. In Oregon the 
quantity recovered declined to 39 ounces. 

The supply of platinum in the United States 
comes chiefly from the unmanufactured and 
manufactured platinum imported indirectly 
from Russia. In addition, 45,280 ounces of 

latinum sand were imported into the United 
States in 1912. By the usual estimate of 80 
per cent. fine metal, this would yield 36,224 
ounces of fine platinum. Another considerable 
source of platinum supply comes from the re- 
fining of imported and domestic gold and cop- 
per bullion. From this source, 1300 ounces 
were obtained in 1912. In all, the refined 
platinum produced in domestic refineries 
amounted to approximately 38,029 fine ounces, 
valued at $1,732,221, as compared with 29,140 
fine ounces obtained in 1911. The price per 
troy ounce in 1912 averaged $45.50. 

The world’s production of platinum in 1912 
was 314,715 troy ounces. Of this, about 300,- 
000 eame from Russia; 12,000 from Columbia. 

Other platinum metals are paladium and 
iridium. The average price for paladium in 
1912 was $55 per troy ounce. There were im- 
ported 4967 ounces, valued at $213,397 in 
1012. Iridium is the highest-priced metal of 
the platinum group. In 1912 it averaged $65 
per ounce. 

The platinum market in 1913, according to 
the Engineering amd Mining Journal, was in- 
clined toward lower prices, owing largely to a 
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smaller demand by the electric and jewel 
trades. ‘The automobile industry uses the pal- 
adium and iridium platinum for sparking 
points, and of this there is a considerable con- 
sumption. The average price for platinum in 
New York was $44.88 in 1913; paladium about 
$45, and iridium $75. 

PLATT, JAMES PERRY. An American jurist, 
died January 26, 1913. He was born in 
Towanda, Pa., in 1851; graduated from Yale 
College in 1873; studied law at the Yale Law 
School; and began practice at Meriden, Conn., 
with his father, Senator Orville H. Platt. In 
1878 he was elected a member of the State 
House of Representatives, and from 1879-93 
was city attorney of Meriden. He was ap- 
pointed United States district judge for the 
district of Connecticut in 1902. 

PLATTSBURG, BATTLE OF, CELEBRATION. 
See ExPOoSITIONS. 

PLAYGROUNDS, PUBLIC. GROWTH oF 
MOovEMENT. In April, 1906, a group of people, 
which included some of the most prominent 
educators and social workers in the country, . 
met at Washington, and formed the nucleus 
of an organization which has since developed 
into the Playground and Recreation Society of 
America. At that time forty-one cities al- 
ready had publie playgrounds in operation. 
The first, in the form of sand gardens, had 
been in existence in Boston since 1882. The 
first out-of-door gymnasium is said to have 
been equipped at the Round Hill School, 
Northampton, Mass., in 1885. In 1895 Phila- 
delphia took up the work in a comprehensive 
way, and was followed by New York and Pitta- 
burgh in 1896, and Chicago in 1898, and other 
cities were rapidly added to the list, so that 
the organized effort which began with the 
formation of the Playground and Recreation 
Society of America, met a public need, already 
widely realized. 

The first Play Congress was held in Chicago 
in 1907, and such a meeting has been held each 
succeeding year, the Play Congress for 1913 
being held at Richmond, Va. In 1907, also, 
The Playground, a monthly magazine devoted 
exclusively to play interests, was established. 
The same year, 1907, in the State of New 
Jersey, the first playground legislation was 
passed. 

PRESENT STATUS. The recreation census for 
the year ending November 1, 1913, completed by 
the Playground and Recreation Association is 
summed up in the accompanying table: 


Number 

Playground and Recreation Centres: of Cities 
Under paid supervision................ 842 
Under volunteer supervision........... 22 
Under no supervision 59 

School play grounds 149 mU 


Work Started: 
Recreation superintendents appointed. 3 
Playground associations and commis- 

sions organize 
Committees appointed 
Land secured 
Money raised ............. cce eee on 
Bond issues secure 
Municipal appropriations and bond 

issues requested 


In addition, thirty-one cities reported that 
Steps were being taken to arouse interest and 
that the movement was being agitated. In the 
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324 cities having paid supervision there were 
2402 playgrounds and recreation centres, with 
6318 play leaders, and a total expenditure of 
$5,700,224 for the year. In addition to the 
sum just named bonds to the amount of 
$2,358,000 were authorized by 20 cities. 

OWNERSHIP AND MANAGEMENT. In the early 
years public playgrounds were operated, if not 
owned, at private expense, but the work is 
rapidly being assumed by municipalities and 
paid for as part of the city budget. In 1913, 
the work was supported by public funds in 
111 cities and partially so in 115 more. In 
some cities the management is assumed by city 
departments already in existence, as the park 
department or school board; in other cities 
some private organizations, as an improvement 
association or woman's club, nas attempted 
the administration of the work; in about 32 
cities the work has been deemed worthy of 
the formation of a new department, known as 
the playground or recreation commission or 
department. This last-named will doubtless be 
the practice in an increasing number of cities 
Írom year to year. 

LEADERSHIP. It has been the universal ex- 
perience that to be effective the playground 
or recreation centre must have responsible and 
competent leadership. In fact those play- 
grounds that have been maintained—there are 
&t least 300 of them—without it have been 
so unsuccessful as to form a definite danger of 
* auto-vaccination against playgrounds,” for a 
playground without a director is as useless as 
a school without a teacher, and is dangerous. 
To meet the demand for trained leadership, 
training classes were maintained in 1913 in 59 
cities, 35 of these cities reported 2638 students. 
Of the 6318 play leaders employed, 3856 were 
women. This is a profession that is bound to 
attraet young men and women who have a 
talent for leadership, knowledge of children and 
of out-of-door sports, and a desire for a very 
real kind of social service. Social, as well 
as athletic gifts, are essential for story-telling 
and folk dances are favorite forms of recrea- 
tion. 

PLURAL VOTING BILL. See GREAT BRIT- 
AIN. 

POETRY. See FRENCH LITERATURE; GER- 
MAN LITERATURE; ITALIAN LITERATURE; LITER- 
ATURE, ENGLISH AND AMERICAN; SCANDINAVIAN 
LITERATURE; SLAvIO LITERATURE; and SPANISH 
LITERATURE. 

POINCARE, RavwoNp. President of the 
Freneh Republic. Elected January 17, 1913. 
He was born at Bar-le-Duc, in the department 
of the Meuse, in 1860, his father an inspector 
of the bridges and roads department of the 
public service. He took an interest in politics 
and was elected deputy at the age of twenty-six. 
He at once became known as a thorough stu- 
dent of publie affairs. At the age of thirty- 
three he was made minister of instruction, and 
in 1804 was given the portfolio of finance. 
Here he made his mark in handling the weighty 
problems of the budget. It is said that he 
would without doubt have risen to the premier- 
ship had he not shown an indifference in par- 
liamentary reform and a strong preference for 
the bar. He rose rapidly in the profession of 
the law, and soon was in the front rank. After 
his services as minister of flnance, he retired 
from political life, until, in 1912, he was ap- 
pointed to be reporter to the senate committee 
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on the Franco-German Accord. He was made 
premier in 1912. In addition to his political 
and legal interests M. Poincaré devoted con- 
siderable time to literary subjects. (See alse 
FBANCE, History.) Among his books are Idées 
contemporaines; Etudes et figures politiques; 
and Causes littéraires et artistiques. 

POLAND. See RUSSIA. 

POLAR EXPLORATION. Arctic. The 
most important work in the Arctic during the 
year .was the discovery of new land north 
of Siberia. Four years ago the Russian gov- 
ernment built and commissioned two smal] ice- 
breakers, the Tatmyr and the Vaigatch, to make 
surveys along the north coast of Siberia. While 
engaged in this work, in the summer of 1913, 
Captain B. A. Vilkitaky succeeded in pushing 
the Taimyr to the north of the Chelyuskin 
Peninsula and found a way to the open sea. 
Thirty miles northeast of Cape Chelyuskin, the 
expedition, on September 2, discovered an island 
that was free of ice on its east side. It was 
seven miles wide at its eastern extremity. 
After surveying the accessible part of the shore, 
the expedition skirted the edge of the compact. 
ice and at daybreak on September 3, thirty 
nautical miles from the eastern edge of the 
newly discovered island, sighted the towering 
heights of an unknown land. Seven miles off 
shore, depths of only 700 feet were found. The 
land proved to be of volcanic origin containing 
extensive glaciers. On September 4, a party 
landed at 80° 4’ N. lat, 97° 12’ E. long. 
raised the Russian flag and declared the land 
annexed to his imperial majesty’s dominions. 
The island was named Nicholas II. Land. Skirt- 
ing the coast to the northwest, the expedition 
went on to 81? N. lat., 96° E. long., where the 
explorers found unbroken ice on all sides and 
were compelled to put back. They had followed 
the coast to the northwest for about 200 statute 
miles, 

The party was thus unable to determine how 
much further to the north the land extended. 
Its presence seems to account for some hitherto 
unexplained peculiarities of the Kara Sea. That 
sea is often found almost choked with ice. This 
fact together with the condition of its currents 
and the salinity of its waters has long sug- 
gested the theory that some very substantial 
obstacle stood between it and the Arctic Ocean. 
The new land, in fact, with Novaya Zemlia and 
the continental shores, almost encloses the Kara 
Sea. 

An important advance in the exploration of 
the vast interior of Greenland has been made 
by three traverses of the inland ice sheet. Knud 
Rasmussen, with the Dane, Freuchen, and two 
Eskimos of Smith Sound, started on April 6, 
1912, across the inland ice from Inglefield 
Gulf, West Greenland, to Denmark Fiord and 
Independence Bay, on the east coast, to look 
for traces of Einar Mikkelsen. The party made 
good progress with 53 dogs to haul their four 
sledges. e 13 part of the route was 7300 
feet above sea level. The distance across the 
ice cap, from the starting point to Denmark 
Fiord was 764 miles. Just to the north of 
Peary’s “ Navy Cliff” the party looked in vain 
for the Peary Channel which was supposed to 
form the northern boundary of Greenland. In- 
stead of the channel, they found an extensive 
ice-free upland abounding in game. They re- 
turned to Inglefield Gulf on August 8, but news 
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of their work did not reach civilization till the 
summer of 1913. : 

The second party was that of the Swiss savant, 
Dr. de Quervain, who led a scientific expedition 
of six men across the ice cap from Disko Bay, 
on the west coast, to Angmagsalik on the east 
coast. After crossing the black rocks of the 
marginal zone, the march over the ice began at 
an altitude of 1970 feet. At first the water 
holes and erevasses in the ice caused much 
trouble, and after reaching the snow the party 
nearly met disaster on a snow-covered lake on 
July 13. The highest point was reached at 
8200 feet; and four days later a hitherto un- 
known mountain range was discovered near the 
east coast where the journey ended on July 20. 

Captain Koch of Denmark, crossed Greenland 
at its widest about midway between the routes 
of Rasmussen and De Quervain. His expedition 
spent the winter of 1912-13 near the east coast 
of the island in the latitude of Koldewey Island. 
The final start on the 700-mile march to the 
west coast was made on April 20, 1913. As the 
center of Greenland was approached the alti- 
tude was between 8000 and 9000 feet and the 
greatest elevation, provisionally estimated at 
9500 to 9800 feet, was reached in longitude 
43° W., latitude 74° 30’ N., or nearer the west 
than the east coast. 

These expeditions, particularly the last two, 
will supply many new facts on the configura- 
tion and meterological conditions of the ice- 
filled interior of Greenland. The non-existence 
of Peary Channel from sea to sea has been 
proven, for the ill-fated Mylius Erichsen dis- 
covered this fact which was later verifled by 
Rasmussen. Dr. Quervain's route supplies much 
information concerning the ice sheet to the north 
of Nansen's route in 1888; and Koch throws 
ihe first light on the vast central area. Koch 
found the snow bunting and tracks of foxes at 
the very centre of the ice sheet. When the full 
results of these expeditions are published we 
may expect large additions to our knowledge of 
the interior of Greenland. 

The government of Canada, in February, as- 
sumed the entire financial responsibility for the 
new expedition which Mr. Vilhjahlmur Stefans- 
son proposed to lead into the Arctic. His plan 
was to have two main bases, one on Prince 
Patrick Island in the north and the other on 
the North American mainland near Coronation 
Gulf. He expected to spend three or four years 
in an intensive study of the archeology and 
ethnology of the Eskimos, together with the 
zoólogy and geology of the whole region from 
Alaska to Coronation Gulf; also to map the 
unexplored coasts of Victoria and Prince Pat- 
rick Islands and, by off-shore journeys to the 
north and east, determine by soundings the ex- 
tent of the continental shelf and discover new 
lands if they existed in that part of the Arctic. 
He collected a scientific staff of eleven men 
besides himself and Dr. R. M, Anderson, the bi- 
ologist, including four men detailed by the Cana- 
dian Geological Survey, George Malloch, strati- 

rapher, J. J. O'Neill, mining geologist, and 
Kenneth Chipman and J. R. Cox, topographers, 
who who were to study and map the copper 
deposits near the lower Coppermine River and 
on Victoria Island; James Murray, oceanog- 
rapher, Fritz Johansen, who was to study Arctic 
fish, Henri Beauchamp and Dr. G. Jenness, an- 
thropologists, W. L McKinlay, terrestrial mag- 
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netism, and Dr. A. Forbes Mackay, surgeon. 
Most of the crew was selected from the American 
whaling fleet. 

The barkentine steam whaler, Karluk, with 
the main expedition and many of the supplies, 
sailed early in June from Esquimalt, B. C., 
under command of Captain Bartlett who gave 
such efficient service to Peary’s enterprises. The 
three smaller vessels, the steam schooner Mary 
Sachs, the steam whaling bark Belvidere, and 
the gasoline boat Alaska followed soon after. 
The Belvidere was with the fleet only to carry 
supplies to the Alaskan coast. 

Unfortunately, the ice conditions, north of 
Bering Strait, proved to be unprecedented. All 
the vessels were at the mercy of the ice drift. 
The Alaska and the Mary Sachs finally reached 
Collinson Point, where they were reported to be 
spending the winter of 1913-14 in safety. The 
Belvidere, also, was safely moored. The Karluk, 
heavily beset in the ice, drifted past Point Bar- 
row on August 8, became free on the same day, 
but was beset again on August 12, fifteen miles 
off shore, and drifted slowly back west till 
September 10. She seemed then to be fast in 
the ice for the winter, at 150° 7’ W. longitude. 

Stefansson, believing that her position was 
assured till spring, went ashore on September 
20, with four men, two Eskimos, two sledges, 
and twelve dogs to hunt for a supply of fresh 
meat. Two days later, under the impulse of 
a strong northeast gale, the ice broke up again, 
the Karluk went adrift and as she was hidden 
by a fog, her direction could not be determined 
though the explorer thought it probable that 
she was taken west. Aboard her were twenty- 
five men, including Captain Bartlett, H. Beau- 
champ, W. T. McKinlay, Dr. A. F. Mackay, 
George Malloch, James Murray, and five Eskimos. 
While the uncertainty as to her fortunes caused 
great anxiety, it may be said that she was well 
provisioned for three years. Stefansson decided 
later to undertake the exploration of the Mac- 
kenzie Delta and to make a sledge journey north 
in February and March to establish the edge of 
the continental shelf west of the Parry Archi- 
pelago. If the Karluk does not return he will 
try to carry out most of his original programme 
with his two remaining vessels. Dr. Anderson, 
with the Alaska and the Mary Sachs, was win- 
tering at Collinson Point. 

The Crocker Land expedition sailed on July 
2, from Brooklyn for Smith Sound on the 
steam whaler Diana. The members of the scien- 
tific staff were Donald B. MacMillan, leader and 
ethnologist, W. Elmer Ekblaw, geologist and bot- 
anist, Ensign Fitzhugh Green, U. S. N., engineer 
and physicist, Morris Ç. Tanquary, zoólogist, 
Dr. H. J. Hunt, surgeon, and Jerome Lee Allen, 
wireless operator. The expedition was to pass 
through Smith Sound and establish winter quar- 
ters on Flagler Bay, Ellesmere Island. It was 
to start westward for the supposed Crocker 
Land in February, 1914. Peary gave this name 
to an appearance of land which he saw far out 
to the west when he was completing the survey 
of the northwest coast of Grant Land in 1906. 
It was the purpose of MacMillan and his men 
to explore this land, if it were found to exist, 
to seek for more lands in the northern part of 
the Parry Archipelago, to study the geology 
of the northern parts of Ellesmere Island and, 
B to cross North Greenland on the inland 
ce. 
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Finely equipped in all respects for three years 
of Arctic work, and with an excellent scientific 
staff, the prospects of the party were somewhat 
overcast by misfortunes at the outset. Their 
steamer grounded on the rocks off Barge Point, 
Labrador, and as she could not pursue the jour- 
ney, the services of the Erik were procured, and 
the cargo was transferred. This occasioned so 
much delay that Smith Sound, when reached, 
was found to be choked with pack ice, so that 
the party was compelled to spend the winter 
of 1913-14 at Etah, on the Greenland coast, 
some eighty miles from Flagler Bay in Elles- 
mere Island from which it had been expected 
to advance supply depots across the island to 
facilitate the summer work. The achievement 
during the first year may therefore fall short 
of the work as planned. 

Mr. Harry V. Radford of New York, and his 
assistant, T. George Street, of Ottawa, are re- 

orted to have been killed in a quarrel with 
Pakimos at Bathurst Inlet, northern Canada, 
on or about June 5, 1912. He had been engaged 
for three years in studying the wood bison and 
other large fauna in Canada and had done some 
. work. He wrote, a little before his 

eath, that he had nearly completed his map of 
Bathurst Inlet on Canada’s Arctic coast. 

The Schröder-Stranz expedition (German) 
which left home in 1912 for pioneer exploration 
in northeastern Spitzbergen has added another 
melancholy chapter to Arctic exploration. The 
two search parties that were sent out for their 
relief, returned with seven of the fifteen mem- 
bers, eight having perished in Spitzbergen. The 
expedition had accomplished nothing. 

In the fall Captain Amundsen’s ship, the 
Fram, started for the Pacific via Cape Horn, to 
take his party on board at San Francisco for 
the four or five years’ drift in the ice of the 
Arctic Ocean. The personnel of the expedition 
will be largely composed of members of Amund- 
sen’s Antarctic party. 

ANTARCTIC. The tragedy that overtook Cap- 
tain R. F. Scott’s South Pole party was reported 
in the YEAR Book for 1912. Scott's records 
showed that his determination of the position of 
the South Pole differed but a half mile from that 
of Amundsen. The scientific work accomplished 
by the entire expedition, on the mainland to 
the northwest of winter quarters, in the region 
of MeMurdo Sound and in the south, was of 
the highest quality. The expedition will rank 
as among the most fruitful of polar enterprises. 

The two detachments of Dr. Mawson's expe- 
dition to the eastern coast of the Antarctic 
continent (Wilkes Land) have produced charts 
giving & good delineation of over 1000 miles of 
this part of the mainland coast and have ob- 
tained many geological specimens. Along the 
more southerly part of this coast, where Frank 
Wild and his party worked, the rock foundations 
were determined along nearly the whole coast 
explored, so that earlier errors as to the position 
of the coast line, due to the mistaking for it 
of pack ice edges, have been avoided. Wild 
surveyed all the coast line to the point reached 
by the German expedition of 1902. An altitude 
of 4500 feet was reached fifty miles inland, and 
most of the sledge traveling was at altitudes of 
2000 to 3000 feet. On March 14 the Wild party 
returned to Australia on Mawson’s ship the 
Aurora, and Mawson’s section will be brought 
home in the present Antarctic summer. An 
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interesting feature is that Dr. Mawson has been 
able to keep in wireless communication with the 
civilized world by means of his station in 
Adelie Land and those at Marquarie I. and Tas- 
mania. 

It is announced that Dr. Felix König, of 
Austria, will head an expedition on the German 
polar steamer Deutschland, which will sail in 
May, 1914, to survey the unknown stretch of 
coast in North Antarctica between Prince 
Regent Luitpold Land, discovered by the Filch- 
ner expedition of 1912, and Coats Land, discov- 
ered by Bruce in 1901. The expedition will 
also study the relations between the Antarctic 
continent and South America and carry out 
other scientific work. 

POLIOMYELITIS (INFANTILE SPINAL PAR- 
ALYSIS). The investigation of this disease dur- 
ing the last year has been in the direction of 
finding out the method of transmission. The 
stable fly (Stomozys calcitrans) was for a time 
thought to be an agent in spreading the disease, 
possible, by means of laboratory experiment, to 
convey the disease from animal to animal by 
means of this fly. Sawyer, Herms, and Frost 
undertook numerous experiments and investiga- 
tions which ended negatively, as regards the 
stable fly. It appeared, according to Flexner, 
that the human carrier was the principal agent. 
He and his co-workers cited one instance in 
which the virus of poliomyelitis was isolated 
from the mucous membrane of healthy human 
adults, the parents of a child suffering from an 
acute attack of epidemic poliomyelitis. Wash- 
ings from the nasopharnyx of these adults were 
injected into a laboratory animal which in due 
course exhibited the classical symptoms of 
paralysis; and body fluids of this animal pro- 
duced poliomyelitis in a second animal when 
they were injected into it. Flexner believed 
that these results show without a doubt that 
the virus of the disease may be carried in the 
mucous membrane of the upper respiratory 
tract of healthy individuals and that the latter 
act as disseminators. Kling reported extensive 
researches on the virus and mode of transmis- 
sion of infantile spinal paralysis. He found 
that 78 per cent. of the monkeys contracted the 
disease after inoculation with water in which 
organs and mucous membranes from poliomy- 
elitis cadavers had been rinsed. All the animals 
inoculated with spinal cord emulsion died of 
poliomyelitis. The virus was present constantly 
in the secretions from the nose and throat and 
in the intestinal contents of acute poliomyelitis 
patients, also in those with light, abortive cases 
of the disease, and further, in numbers of 
healthy contacts. As a rule, the virus soon 
loses its virulence, so that isolation need not 
be kept up for more than two weeks; although 
the virus was found in the nasopharynx up to 
seven months in a few of the cases examined, 
and also in the abortive cases and healthy con- 
tacts. He thought it probable that each case 
and eaeh abortive case is surrounded with a 
number of carriers, but serious epidemics do 
not result because the persons exposed are not 
susceptible. It seemed to be the rule that a 
region where a disease has once been epidemic, 
is spared further inroads of the disease later, 
indicating that a large part of the population 
has become immuniz by having had the dis- 
ease in an attenuated form. This rule was 
particularly evident in the large cities where 
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the people are exposed to so many diseases 
and contract them in a mild, clinically not ap- 
preciable, form, during the course of a mild 
epidemic. Then, when the disease returns at 
some later period in a more malignant form, 
the population is protected. In rural districts 
there is not the same opportunity to acquire 
immunity, and when an epidemic occurs it at- 
tacks large numbers of non-immunes and is 
liable to run an exceptionally severe course. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. A considerable 
number of articles will be found elsewhere in 
this volume treating various problems and 
movements of economic interest not covered by 
this one. A general survey of business condi- 
tions during the year is given under FINANCIAL 
Review. In the article LABOR will be found 
references to the various topics treating differ- 
ent aspects of the labor problem. The article 
BANKS AND BANKING includes statistics of all 
banks in the United States and history for 
banking and currency reform, and is supple- 
mented by articles on the several kinds of bank- 
ing institutions, and by that entitled AGRI- 
CULTURAL CREDIT. Other articles related to the 
general subject of economics are: BUREAU OF 
CORPORATIONS, CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASH- 
INGTON, Department of Economics and Sociology ; 
INSURANCE; PARCEL Post; Orp-AGE PENSIONS; 
PRICES; SociaL Economics, and subjects there 
referred to, as TARIFF; TAXATION; TRUSTS; 
and UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION. 

THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION. The 
twenty-sixth annual meeting of this body was 
held at Minneapolis, Minn., December 27-30, in 
connection with the annual meeting of the 
American Sociological Society. (See Soctot- 
ocy.) The first topic on the programme was 
* The Control of Public Service Corporations,” 
on which a paper was read by Professor John 
H. Gray of the University of Minnesota, and 
discussed by a number of other experts. There 
followed an address of President Small of the 
American Sociological Society, on “ A Vision of 
Social Efficiency,” and that of President David 
Kinley of the Economic Association, on The 
Renewed Extension of Government Control of 
Economical Life.” Much attention was given 
to the “Theory of the Making of Railway 
Rates,” on which a paper was read by Dr. B. 
H. Meyer of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and discussed by a number of others, in- 
cluding Professor Josef Schumpeter of the Uni- 
versity of Graz, Austria. There were held two 
round-table discussions on “ The Rural Organi- 
zation Service,” led by Professor T. N. Carver 
of Harvard University, and director of the 
rural organization service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and on “ The Theory 
of Rent and American Agriculture,” led by 
Professor H. C. Taylor of the University of 
Wisconsin. At the fifth session Mr. John Gra- 
ham Brooks of Cambridge, Mass., presented a 
paper on “Syndicalism,” which was discussed 
by Professor Kar] F. Theodor Rathgen of the 
Kolonialinstitut of Hamburg, Germany, Mr. 
Roger W. Babson of Wellesley Hills, Mass., and 
several university professors. At the final ses- 
sion Professor Willard C. Hotchkiss of North- 
western University discussed “Recent Trust 
Decisions and Business.” This same topic was 
commented upon by numerous distinguished 
economists. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. Below is a classified list of 
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some of the principal works of the year. In 
addition to these, reference lists will be found 
under SocraL EcoNoMICS; LABOR; SOCIOLOGY; 
SYNDICALISM; TAXATION; and WOMEN IN 
INDUSTRY. . 

GENERAL AND THEORETICAL WorKS. Henry 
R. Seager, Principles of Economics; G. Moas, 
Bibliographie der | Socialwissenschaften (Ber- 
lin); G. Sehmoller, Charakterbilder (Munich) ; 
I. H. Penson, The economics of everyday life- 
A first book of economic study; Members of the 
department of political economy of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Material for the study of 
elementary economics; J. G. Murdoch, Eco- 
nomics as the basis of living ethics; M. Ingan- 
Baranowsky, Social Theorie der Verteilung. 

HISTORICAL AND DktscRIPTIVE Works. C. A. 
Beard, The Economio History of the United 
States, vol. 1., and The Economic Interpretation. 
of the Constitution ;; E. Cannan, The Economic 
Outlook; G. Hayes, British Social Politics; A. 
B. Martinez, and M. Lewandowski, The Argen- 
tine in the Twentieth Century; J. R. H. Moore, 
An Industrial History of the American People; 
H. Rey, La vie économique de la Suéde; J. A. 
Woodburn, The Life of Thaddeus Stevens; Re- 
port of the California conservation commission 
for 1912; W. H. Dawson, Industrial Germany ; 
O. J. R. Howarth, Commercial Geography of 
the World; A. W. Lauber, Indian Slavery in 
Colonial Times within the Present Limits of the 
United States; H. Levy, The Beginning of Eco- 
nomio Liberalism in England; J. R. Smith, In- 
dustrial and Commercial Geography; W. Som- 
bart, The Jews and Modern Capitalism; S. J. 
Buck, The Granger Movement; J. R. Cahill, Re 
port of an Enquiry into Agricultural Credit 
and Agricultural Coóperation in Germany; C. 
W. Dahlinger, The New Agrarianism; O. J. 
Dunlop, The Farm Labourer; the History of a 
Modern Problem; F. G. Heath, British Rural 
Life and Labour. 

MoNEYX AND BawkiwG. C. N. Fowler, Seven- 
teen Talks on the Banking Question ; F. B. Kirk- 
bridge, and J. E. Sterrett, The Modern Trust 
Company: Its Functions and Organization; 
Marsel Lenoir, Etudes sur la Formation et le 
Mouvement des Prin; G. K. Holmes, Cold Stor- 
age Prices; Library of Congress, Additional 
reference on the cost of living and prices; Hart- 
ley Withers, Money-Changing: An Introduction 
to Foreign Exchange; J. M. Keynes, Indian 
Currency and Finance; S. W. Levine, The Busi- 
ness of Pawnbroking ; a Guide and a Defense. 

BUSINESS: ITS ORGANIZATION AND METHODS. 
Hugo Muensterberg, Psychology and Industrial 
Efficiency; H. S. Abbott, A treatise on the law 
of public securities; R. W. Babson, Businesa 
barometers used in the accumulation of money; 
a textbook on applied economics for merchants, 
bankers and investors (sixth edition); H. H. 
Brace, The value of organized speculation; Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research, Handbook of mu- 
nicipal accounts ; W. M. Cole, Cost of accounting 
institutions; C. A. Collins, Productive sales 
methods; C. G. DuBois, A brief history of tele- 
phone accounting; B. A, Franklin, Cost reports 
for executives; T. Gibson, The elements of spec- 
ulation; C. Gobrecht-Darrach, Valuation of the 
properttes of public utility corporations; E. D. 
Jones, Business administration: the scientifio 
principles of a new profession; J. J. Klein, 
Elements of accounting, theory and practice; 
J. Moody, Moody's analyses of investments 
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(Part I: Steam railroads; fourth annual num- 
ber); P. T. Cherington, Advertising as a business 
force; a compilation of experience and records; 
A. H. Church, The proper distribution of ea- 
pense burden; A. J. Liversedge, Commercial 
engineering; W. C. Van Antwerp, The stock 
exchange from within; Report on the German 
Law of 1909 against unfair competition; F. 
W. Hirst, The sio panics and other essays; 
Samuel S. Wyer, Regulation, valuation and 
depreciation of public utilities; Horatio A. Fos- 
ter, Engineering valuation of publio utilities 
and factories; W. C. Redfield, Business in the 
public mind (Sen. Doc. 87, 63 Cong., 1 Sess.) ; 
L. H. Hanley, Business organization and com- 
bination. 

CoBPORATIONS, T. L. Greene, Corporation 
finance; R. C. Heisler, Federal incorporation; 
constitutional questions involved; Library of 
Congress, List of references on federal control 
of commerce and corporations (third edition, 
with additions by H. B. Meyer); William 8. 
Stevens (Ed.), Industrial Combinations and 
Trusts; S. S. Wyer, Regulation, valuation and 
depreciation of public utilities. 

TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION. S. O. Dunn, 
The needs of the railways; C. S. Gleed, The re- 
habilitation of the Santa Fé railway system; 
E. S. Ketchum, and T. D. Fitzgerald, The freight 
classification and traffic territories of the 
United States; C. Lasteyrie, La nationalisation 
des chemins de fer anglais; G. De Leener, La 
politique des transports en Belgique, H. C. 
Lust and R. Merriam, Digest of the decisions 
under the interstate commerce act; Bureau of 
Railway Economics, List of references to pub- 
lications pertaining to the government ownership 
of railways; G. Cahen and E. Laurent, Rap- 
ports sur les indices des crises économiques et 
sur les mesures financiéres propres à atténuer 
les chómages résultant de ces crises; W. J. 
Cunningham, The Administration of the State 
Railways of Prussia-Hesse; J. P. Curran, 
Freight Rates; Studies in Rate Construction ; 
H. Keller, American Shipping: Its History and 
Economic Conditions. 

POLITICAL PARTIES IN 1913. The his- 
tory of the Democratic party during the year 
is that of the administration and needs no 
special treatment. The broken wings of the 
Republican party which, in 1912, went to form 
the Progressive and the regular Republican 
parties both were active in 1913 in the elections 
which took place in that year. 

There was much discussion of the possibility 
of a reunion of the two parties, and this found 
more favor among the Republican leaders than 
among the Progressive. Men prominent in the 
Progressive party, especially Mr. Roosevelt, 
declared strongly against any compromise with 
the aim of reunion. In the elections held in 
November and in other State elections held 
during the year, the tendency seemed to be for 
those who had voted for the Progressive party 
in 1912 to return to the regular Republican 
wing. This was shown in elections held in 
Maine, Massachusetts, New York, and other 
States. For a discussion of the State elections 
in 1913 see paragraph Elections of November, 
1913, in the article UNnitep STATES, and the 
historical sections of the State articles. There 
is given below a brief summary of the more im- 
portant events in the history of the Republican 
and Progressive parties in 1913. 

REPUBLICAN Parry. At an address delivered 
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by President Taft in New York City on January 
4, more than 1400 persons prominent in the Re- 
ublican party were present. In this address 
Mr. Taft defended the policy of his administra- 
tion and defined the issues of the election of 
1912 as he understood them. After calling to 
mind several of the most important acts of his 
administration, he commented on the break in 
the party which resulted in his defeat as fol- 
lows: Let us invite these Republicans who 
left us under an impulse that calmer considera- 
tion shows to have been unwise, to return and 
stand again shoulder to shoulder with us in 
this critical time in our country’s history. 
Let us invite from the ranks of our opponens; 
the Democrats, the many who love the Con- 
stitution and the blessings it has conferred on 
our people to unite with us in its defense. It 
must be a campaign of education among the 
common people, against the poison of class 
hatred, the fantasies of unbalanced enthusiasts, 
the sophistry of demagogic promises, and the 
wiles of false friends of humanity.” Pleas for 
reunion with the Progressives were urged in 
the same month by Chase S. Osborn, Republican, 
of Michigan, and Frank A. Munsey, one of the 
most prominent of the Progressive leaders. 
The plan of Mr. Munsey found no support from 
Mr. Roosevelt. Early in May the executive com- 
mittee of the party began to make plans for a 
reorganization, and an informal convention was 
held in Chicago. Plans for reorganization con- 
sidered did not include amalgamation with the 
Progressive party. Governor Hadley of Mis- 
souri, who was one of the supporters of Mr. 
Roosevelt in the convention in 1912, but re- 
fused, on the nomination of Mr. Taft, to leave the 
Republican party, urged the purging of the 
party. He advocated a presidential primary 
and the holding of a reform convention. At the 
meeting of the executive committee of the na- 
tional committee plans were made for a meeting 
of the general committee. Several prominent 
senators, including Senator Jones of Washington 
and Senator Cummins of Iowa, urged Mr, Hilles, 
chairman of the national committee, to hold 
& convention in 1914. On October 5 the execu- 
tive committee held a meeting to discuss the 
advisability of such action. A meeting of the 
national committee was held in Washington 
early in December, and after the presentation 
of many proposals for reform in the method of 
conducting conventions, the committee adopted 
certain modifications in the rules of the party 
governing procedure at national conventions. 
The most important change related to represen- 
tation. This was in response to the conditions 
which placed an undue power in the hands of 
the delegates from Southern States, in which 
the party as a party hardly exists. As the 
Republican party in the South consists almost 
entirely of Republican office holders, the South 
in public conventions has been a “solid South” 
in support of the condidates of the administra- 
tion. It was this state of affairs which brought 
about the strongest protests against the renom- 
ination of Mr. Taft in 1912. In accordance 
with the change adopted by the committee, there 
will probably be 90 fewer delegates in the na- 
tional Republican convention in 1916 than 
there were in 1912. Of the losses, 78 will fall 
upon the South. Alabama will lose 9 delegates; 
Arkansas 3, Florida 4, Georgia 10, Louisiana 7, 
Mississippi 8, North Carolina 3, South Caro- 
lina 7, Tennessee 3, Texas 15, and Virginia 9. 
Hawaii will lose 4 of its 6 delegates. Quite as 
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significant as this change was the committee’s 
action in recognizing the primary laws of the 
various States and taking away from the com- 
mittee itself the power to make up the temporary 
roll of the convention in so: far as delegates 
selected from the primaries held under State 
Jaw are concerned. The committee decided 
against a special convention to be held in 
1914. | 

PROGRESSIVE Party. As noted above, the 
lan of union with the Republican party urge 
y Frank A. Munsey in January, 1913, was 
opposed by Mr. Roosevelt. On January 24 
headquarters were Organe in New York and 
Washington. At a banquet of the National 
Progressive Club held on February 12, Mr. 
Roosevelt was named as presidential candidate 
in 1916. A meeting of members of the party 
was held in Philadelphia on March 12. Mr. 
Roosevelt was the chief speaker. He said among 
other things: 

“ Our party is not in power; it is not in office; 
but it is our duty to formulate public opinion 
and prepare it so that it shall insist on action 
along the lines we indicate. 

“We recognize that party organization and 
machinery, while imperatively necessary, are of 
use only if treated as a practical means of se- 
suring applied idealism. 

“The Progressive party has been founded 

rimarily to render social and industrial serv- 
ice. This means, of course, that there must be 
clean politics. Rotten politics in the end mean 
rotten business and rotten conditions generally. 

“The most original form of work which we 
are undertaking is the work of the Progressive 
Service. The Progressive Service branch of our 
party activity is devoted to social research in 
organized, efficient shape, and is endeavoring to 
correlate it with the acts of law-making bodies 
and the needs of the public. 

“We wish the business man to prosper. We 
hold that the right type of business man is the 
man who makes money by serving others, and 
if the service is great we wish the reward to be 
great. We draw the line on conduct, not on 
size. We do not intend to destroy big business 
where it is useful to the people; we intend to 
keep it, but we intend so to supervise and con- 
aie it that we can be sure that it will be use- 
ul. 

* We wish to see wages go up, if dividends 
go up. If the man at the top makes a fortune 
and the man at the bottom only a bare living, 
we hold that there is something wrong, and we 
do not intend to rest content until we right 
that wrong." 

At this meeting $12,000 was collected in 
money and pledges for the campaign fund of the 

arty. The national committee met in the 
atter part of May. In a caucus vote a decision 
against amalgamation with the Republicans was 
made. Plans were made for the celebration 
of the first anniversary of the party in Chicago, 
Il. The committee endorsed the constitutional 
amendment providing for the election of sena- 
tors by direct vote of the people. A convention 
was held at Newport, R. I., beginning July 2. 
Addresses were made by Mr. Roosevelt, Oscar S. 
Straus, Gifford Pinchot, and Herbert Knox 
Smith. The first anniversary of the founding of 
the party was celebrated in Chicago on August 
30. President Roosevelt and other leaders made 
addresses. On October 3 President Roosevelt 
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spoke at a dinner which was held previous to his 
departure for South America. He received a 
great ovation and speeches were made by Albert 
J. Beveridge, Gifford Pinchot, and others. Mem- 
bers of the national, executive, and congressional 
committees of the party held a joint meeting on 
November 8. Plans of amalgamating with the 
Republicans were repudiated by Gifford Pinchot 
in a statement made on December 6. 

POLO. By winning two of the most spec- 


d tacular polo matches ever played the United 
o 


States retained possession the International 
Challenge Cup. It is noteworthy, too, that the 
“four” who won the cup at Hurlingham, Eng- 
land, in 1909, were the players who successfully 
defended the trophy in 1913. These men were 
Harry Payne Whitney, Lawrence Waterbury, J. 
M. Waterbury, and Devereux Milburn. The 
British team composed Captain Leslie St. C. 
Cheape, Captain A. Noel Edwards, Captain R. 
Gerald Ritson, Captain Vivian N. Lockett, and 
F. M. Freake, who took Captain Edwards’s 
place in the second match. The Duke of West- 
minster was the principal financial backer of 
the British team, which was better equipped 
for the matches than ever before. Forty ponies, 
the pick of the empire, were taken to the United 
States for use in the contests. In previous 
games the United States players had had a 
distinet advantage by reason of the fact that 
their ponies were speedier and better condi- 
tioned. This state of affairs, however, did not 
exist in 1913. In the practice matches the 
Americans showed surprisingly poor form and 
as a result a week before the date set for the 
first contest those in charge announced that the 
four to defend the cup would be Louis E. Stod- 
dard, No. 1; Devereux Milburn, No. 2; Foxhall 
P. Keene, No. 3; and Malcolm Stevenson, back. 
Greatly to the surprise of polo experts, H. 
P. Whitney and the two Waterburys were not 
included in the line-up. An accident to Keene 
upset the plans made, and four days before the 
matches Whitney and the rest of the “big 
four" were named to defend the trophy. 

In the first game the Americans started out 
with an assault that overwhelmed their oppo- 
nents, quickly running up a score of six goals 
to Great Britain's one. Then the visitors 
rallied and met the attack with daring and 
brilliant play. During the game, J. M. Water- 
bury had two of the fingers of his right hand 
broken by a mallet. He was obliged to retire 
from the game, Louis E. Stoddard taking his 

lace. The match finally ended with the Amer- 
icans victors by a score of 54% to 3. An un- 
usual feature of this contest was the fact that 
the British players escaped any penalties. 

F. M. Freake replaced Captain Edwards in 
the second struggle, while Stoddard again played 
for the injured Waterbury. The British players 
gave a masterly exhibition in this game, riding 
like demons and wielding their mallets with 
deadly effect. Stoddard was the American star, 
scoring four goals, while Captain Cheape rolled 
up the same number for his side. The pen- 
alties charged were the deciding factor in the 
outcome, the British losing 94 of a goal and 
the Americans ½ of a goal. The final score 
was United States 415, Great Britain 4. 

Cooperstown won the American open cham- 
pionship for the second successive year, de- 
feating Point Judith in the final match by 7 
goals to 214. Cooperstown also captured the 
senior championship title by defeating Meadow 
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Brook 8% to 4%, and the junior championship 
by defeating Great Neck 10% to 7. In the 
Westbury challenge cup matches, Great Neck 
defeated the Meadow Brook Hunters 9% to 8%. 
The Newport championships were won by the 
Cooperstown Leopards, who defeated the My- 
opia Perroquets 5½ to 1%. 

POOL. See BILLIARDS. 

POPULATION STATISTICS. 
STATISTICS. 

PORTO RICO. Porpuration. The popula- 
tion of Porto Rico in 1910 was 1,118,012, com- 
pared with 953,233 in 1900. The largest cities 
with their populations in 1910 are as follows: 
San Juan, 48,716; Ponce, 25,005; Mayaguez, 
16,563; Caguas, 10,354; Arecibo, 9612; and 
Aguadilla 6315. 

AGRICULTURE. The most important industries 
of the island are those related to agriculture. 
Increasing attention has been given within the 
past two years to the development of agricul- 
ture, and for this purpose the insular board of 
commissioners of agriculture has codperated 
with the agencies of the Federal government 
in private enterprises in distributing informa- 
tion as to the most effective means to be 
adopted and methods to be followed in work- 
ing out the various problems of cultivation, 
preservation, treatment, and marketing of 
crops under local conditions. Improvements 
resulted from this are already noticeable 
throughout the island, both in the increased 
acreage under tillage and thoroughness in cul- 
tivation as well as in the better quality and 

eater quantity of the resulting products. 

ne of the most important objects sought is 
the development of intensive farming in which 
the rural inhabitants shall generally acquire 
proprietary interests and thus, participating in 
the activities, prosperity, and obligations of 
the country, break away from the condition of 
peonage in which through ancient system and 
tradition they have been held for centuries. 
The board of commissioners has a competent 
corps of scientists actively engaged in various 
investigations. Research work for the purpose 
of discovering methods of combating pests and 
diseases of cane and other crops has been con- 
ducted during 1913 throughout the island. 

The most important cróp is sugar. While 
the shipments of sugar during 1913 were 16,000 
tons greater than during the preceding year, 
reaching a total of 333,000 tons, the average 
price received was $16 less & ton, reducing the 
total value of sugar shipments approximately 
$5,000,000 from that of 1912. "The decreased 
valuation resulted from the depression in the 
sugar 1 The tobacco industry has been 
increasingly important in recent years. The 
growth of the industry is shown by the fact 
that the export of cigars in 1913 was 165,524,- 
000, while in 1901 it was less than one-tenth 
this quantity. The output in 1913 was valued 
at $5,800,162. The unmanufactured tobacco 
produced in 1913 was 6,952,467 pounds, valued 
at $3,006,854. Less than one-fourth of the to- 
bacco crop is shipped in the leaf, the remainder 
being shipped in manufactured form. The 
growing of coffee continues to be an industry 
of increasing importance in the island. The 
coffee exported to foreign countries in 1913 
amounted to 49,571 pounds valued at $8,378,- 
' 846. The export of coffee to the United States 
amounted to 773,626 pounds, valued at $132,- 
970. The growing of coffee is being extended 
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throughout the works of the island, the soil 
and climate of which are successfully adapted 
to the production of the highest grades of 
coffee to be found in the world. The figures 
above indicate that Porto Rican coffee has 
found a much wider market outside the United 
States than within it. Great progress has been 
made in the growing of fruits of various kinds. 
The most important of these are oranges, pine- 
apples, and grape fruit. In 1913 353,633 boxes 
of oranges, 360,232 crates of pineapples, and 
216,216 boxes of grape fruit were exported to 
the United States. Much attention is also 
given to the raising of cocoanuts. The indus- 
tries mentioned comprise the leading agricul- 
tural activities of the island. 

COMMERCE. The value of exports and im- 
ports for the fiscal year 1912-13 gated 
$86,003,627, or a decrease of $6,628,259 from 
the corresponding total of 1911-12. Imports 
were valued at $36,900,062 and exports at $49,- 
103,565, a decrease in the value of the former 
of $6,026,411, and of the latter, $601,848. A 
decrease in the value of exports to the United 
States is partially offset by an increase of 
$1,732,930 in exports to other countries. The 
drop in the price of sugar was chiefly respon- 
sible for the decrease in the total value of ship- 
ments to the United States. In addition to the 
products noted above, the most important ex- 
ports were hides, leather, and tallow. The 
most important articles brought into Porto 
Rico from the United States and foreign coun- 
tries during the fiscal year were rice, valued at 
$5,069,527, manufactures of cotton, $2,012,640, 
eloths, $1,808,895, manufactures of iron and 
steel, $2,939,442, wheat fiour, $1,786,589, and 
pork, $1,253,711. 

Roaps. At the end of the fiscal year 1913, 
macadamized highways had been constructed to 
a total length of 1070 kilometers, of which 7.7 
kilometers were completed during the year. Of 
the total, 657 kilometers had been constructed 
since the establishment of the civil government 
in 1901. At the end of the year there were 
960 passenger and 67 freight automobiles using 
these highways. In recent years a considerable 
portion of road construction has been done by 
convict labor. Work on improvements of har- 
bors at San Juan and Ponce were continued 
during 1913. These harbors when completed 
will make it much better adapted to receive 
shipping than before. A railroad pier at San 
Juan was nearing completion at the end of the 
year. A survey and estimate for the further 
dredging of San Juan harbor has been com- 
pleted by the United States engineers, and is to 
be used as a basis for recommendation as to 
appropriation for that purpose. 

IRRIGATION. One of the most important un- 
dertakings for the benefit of the island is the 
irrigation system which has been under way 
for several years and now approaches comple- 
tion. The position, extent, and direction of 
the mountain ranges and the influence of pre- 
vailing winds in Porto Rico cause a precipita- 
tion of the atmosphere moisture upon the 
northern and eastern portions of the island, de- 
priving large areas of otherwise fertile and 
productive lands to the south and west of the 
main divide of the rainfall essential to their 
use for agriculture. The owners of these lands 
for many years made use of primitive methods 
of irrigation which were too uncertain in their 
operation and efficiency to insure the satisfao- 
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tory and uninterrupted service necessary to suc- 
cess in the extensive agricultural enterprises 
in which the land owners were engaged. The 
principal crop of the region is sugar-cane, which 
requires a large and uninterrupted supply of 
moisture. Investigations which led up to the 
system now nearing completion were made in 
1908, and an appropriation of $3,000,000 was 
enacted into a law at the special session of the 
legislature held in September of that year. 
The system consists of three distinct but com- 
plementary projects: The Patillas reservoir, 
dam, and distributing system in the east; the 
Carite reservoir, dam, tunnel, and distributin 
system; and the Guayabal reservoir, dam, an 
distributing system with their subsidiary 
structures. In three years two-thirds of the 
work was completed, and the entire system will 
be effective early in 1914. The irrigation dis- 
trict is about 40 miles long, and averages two 
miles in width. The final ſegislation necessary 
for the completion of the work was enacted at 
& special session of the Assembly convened in 
June, 1913. The act passed at this session 
constitutes the general revision of the previous 
irrigation legislation to adapt it to the needs 
of the property owners and to properly protect 
the interests of the people of Porto Rico. It 
provides for the financing of a project in such 
& manner as to best serve the interests of the 
land owners by extending the payment re- 
quired of them to meet the entire cost of the 
project over an estimated period of 43 years. 
The total cost of constructing the system will 
be about $4,000,000. 

EpucATION. The daily attendance in the 
publie schools of the island during the year 
averaged 117,360, a slight increase over the 
average of the previous school year. The total 
enrollment was 160,785. The legislative assem- 
bly of 1913 passed new laws providing for in- 
creased revenues for educational purposes. 
Appropriations for these purposes were in- 
creased by over $1,000,000, and an increase of 
nearly 800 in the number of teachers was also 
authorized. Accommodations will be provided 
for at least 30,000 more pupils. The Assembly 
also appropriated $150,000 for the construction 
of four high-school buildings in addition to the 
four now in use. Four of the high schools 
maintained by the department of education 
during the past year have offered a four-year 
course, while during 1913-14 four-year studies 
will be added to the course given by one of the 
other high schools. Certificates from the high 
schools of Porto Rico have been recognized by 
many of the leading colleges and universities 
on the mainland, in which graduates are pur- 
suing courses. A commercial course has been 
added to the other studies given in the high 
schools, two years being required for its com- 
pletion. The domestic science department of 
the Central High School at San Juan has 
awakened much interest. Special attention is 
being devoted throughout the educational sys- 
tem to practice courses such as manual train- 
ing, household economy, and agricultural and 
commercial studies. Instruction in night 
schools throughout the island, numbering 299 
up to 1913, had been confined to academic 
courses. In that year a night trade school was 
opened at San Juan, with classes in carpentry, 
brick-laying, plumbing, and automobile econom- 
ics. The total enrollment in this school was 
206. The interest in agricultural instruction 
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has been maintained throughout the islands to 
such an extent that in many places property 
owners have placed land at the disposition of 
the school boards for use in giving practical 
instruction. Military instruction in the schools 
meets with enthusiastic interest. The Univer- 
sity of Porto Rico is the highest institution in 
the educational system. The board of trustees 
in 1913 completed plans to open a college of 
law, a college of pharmacy, and a university 
high school. Special evening classes in indus- 
trial work were begun in January, 1913. A 
college of agriculture and mechanic arts is be- 
ing developed at Mayaguez, near the United 
States agricultural experiment station. This 
was started with an enrollment of 126 students. 

HEALTH AND SANITATION. The sanitation 
service of the island was reorganized in accord- 
ance with the provisions of a law passed in 
1912. The new methods of administration 
proved successful, though they at first met with 
some opposition. Results were accomplished in 
the eradication of bubonic plague, and several 
epidemics of typhoid fever. The first suspended 
case of bubonic plague was found on January 
14, 1912, and by February 15, 1913, all evi- 
dences of plague infection were absent for a 
sufficient length of time to indicate its eradi- 
cation, During this period, 36 persons died of 
the plague and $227,000 was expended for 
emergency measures. At the time of the or- 
ganization of the sanitation service few of the 
towns of the island had proper water supply 
and sewerage systems. As a result of the work 
of the service, a number of water systems had 
been installed and others are being projected, 
while sewerage systems are being planned and 
installed as rapidly as funds are available. 
The legislature of 1913 provided for the estab- 
lishment of an institute for the study of trop- 
ical diseases. Aside from the work indicated, 
this institute furnishes a valuable course of in- 
struction to medical officers and inspectors of 
the sanitation service as well as other persons 
interested in tropical diseases and sanitation 
work. The work of eradicating hook-worm, 
although far from complete, continues to pro- 
gress as rapidly as funds available permit. 
During 1913, 29,816 cases were treated. These 
resulted in complete cure of 10,583. The most 
difficult problem confronting the health authori- 
ties at the present time is the prevalence of 
tuberculosis. The death rate from this disease 
in Porto Rico is approximately 100 nr cent. 
The legislature of 1913 made a small appro- 
priation to assist in the eradication of this 
disease, An important feature of the health 
work in Porto Rico has been the mosquito- 
eradication service, inaugurated in 1911 under 
the direction of Major Robert E. Noble, United 
States army. This work has resulted in a 
marked decrease in the number of mosquitoes 
in 85 per cent. of the towns of the island and 
a material decrease in the number of cases of 
malaria in districts where formerly its preva- 
lenee was serious. In Porto Rico mosquitoes 
that transmit malaria, elephantiasis, and yel- 
low fever are found in nearly all parts of the 
island, and their eradication is of great impor- 
tance in preventing the spread of the flrst two 
diseases and in preventing an epidemic of yel- 


low fever. 
CHARITIES AND CorRECTIONS, The charitable 
and correctional institutions of the island in- 
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clude an insane asylum, and asylum for the 
blind, girls' d school, and boys’ charity 
school. These, with the exception of the blind 
asylum, are in San Juan. The latter is in 
Ponce. Penal institutions include the jails and 
penitentiary and reform school On January 
30, 1913, there were 1567 persons serving sen- 
tences in the penal institutions. 

LEGISLATION. The first session of the sev- 
enth legislative assembly convened on January 
13, 1913. During its sixty days of session, 118 
laws and 24 joint resolutions were passed. 
Special attention was devoted to revenue meas- 
ures for the purpose of increasing the amount 
of funds available for education and public 
works. Provision was made for the erection 
of seven district hospitals and several other 
laws were enacted in the interest of health and 
sanitation. In addition to these acts, there 
were others to promote commerce and agricul- 
ture, and other interests of the people of the 
island, and the legislature completed its work 
by passing the necessary bills to appropriate 
funds for the conduct of the government dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1914. On June 20, 1913, 
the legislature was convened in special session 
for the purpose of modifying and completing 
the legislation necessary for financing, com- 
pletion, and operation of the irrigation project 
referred to above, and the creation of an agri- 
cultural and industrial bank. 

Other important measures passed at the leg- 
islative session of 1913 included amendments 
to the employers’ liability law and the creation 
of a commission to make a study of the em- 
ployers’ liability. Measures were passed reg- 
ulating the employment of women and children 
for an eight-hour day under certain conditions. 
A law was enacted to aid in the suppression of 
tuberculosis, and provisions were made for the 
registration of foreign corporations. As a 
whole, the laws passed during the regular and 
special sessions give to the work accomplished 
a progressive character, highly creditable to 
the legislature of Porto Rico. 

The island was free from political agitation 
in 1913. In October President Wilson ap- 
pointed Arthur Yager governor to succeed 
George R. Colton. 

PORTUGAL. A European republic (since 
1910) occupying the western coast of the 
Iberian Peninsula. The capital is Lisbon. 


Sq. kms 1900 1911 D. 
Aveiro ............* 2,758 303,169 836,243 110 
Bel... vx 10,255 163,612 192,499 1 
Brass 2.698 57,159 382,276 142 
Bragança ......... 6.510 185,162 192,024 29 
Castello Branco.... 6,688 216,608 241,184 36 
Coimbra 3.907 332,168 859,387 92 
Evora vases eee have 7,400 28,06 148,29 20 
Fd ß 5.019 255,191 272,861 64 
Guarda ............ 5,482 261,630 271,616 49 
Leis 412 238.755 262.632 77 
Lisbon 7.941 709,509 852,354 107 
Portalegre ......... 6,231 124,431 141,481 23 
Porto M eo eiawces 2,312 597,935 679,540 294 
Santarem ......... 61 283,154 325,775 49 
Vianna do Castello 2,221 215,267 227,250 102 
Villa Real.......... 4,273 242,196 245,547 67 
Viseu eee 5,019 402,259 16,744 83 
Tot!!! rwv 88,740 5,016,267 5,547,708 62 
Azores 388 56.291 242.565 101 
Madeira 815 158,574 169,783 208 
Republic ...... 91,943 65,423,132 5,960,056 65 


AREA AND POPULATION. The area by dis- 
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tricts and the results of the census of Decem- 
ber 1, 1911, compared with that of 1910, with 
density per square kilometer in 1911, are shown 
in the foregoing table. 

Of the total population in 1911, 2,828,691 
were males and 3,131,365 females. Foreigners 
in the country numbered 41,197, of whom 
20,517 were Spaniards and 12,143 Brazilians. 
Lisbon had (1911) 435,359; Porto, 194,009; 
Braga, 30,436;  GSetübal, 24,687; Funchal, 
(Madeira), 20,844; Coimbra, 20,581; Evora, 
17,901; Coyilba, 15,745; Faro, 12,080; Tavira, 
11,665; Portal , 11,603; Aveiro, 11,523; 
Elvas 10,645; Vianna do Castello, 10,486; 
Beja, 10,113; Angra (Azores), 10,057. There 
were (1909) 34,150 marriages, 176,707 births, 
111,395 deaths. Emigrants, 1910, 39,515; 1911, 
59,661 (of whom 48,202 went to Brazil); 1912, 
88,929. Alarm is felt in Portugal over the 
excessive emigration and efforts are being made 
to restrict it. 

EpucaTion. Although primary instruction 
is nominally compulsory, more than 70 per 
cent. of the people over six years of age remain 
illiterate. A decree of March 29, 1911, was 
designed to combat old methods and provided 
for strict enforcement of laws regarding ele- 
mentary education. There were then reported 
to be 7120 primary and 32 secondary schools. 
There are special schools, but they are ill at- 
tended. Higher education is provided in the 
universities—Coimbra, Lisbon, and Porto 
(Oporto). 

The law (1911) separating church and state 
has been enforced; no appropriation is made 
for worship; all creeds are tolerated. 

PRODUCTION. Agriculture engages three-fifths 
of the population. Crops and pasture occupy 
26.2 per cent. of the total area; vineyards, 3.5; 
orchards, 3.9; forest, 17.3; 43.1 per cent. is. 
barren or uncultivable. The production of 
wheat in 1912 was 3,225,000 quintals. Com- 
plete production figures are unavailable. In 
the highlands cereals, flax, hemp, and vines are 
grown; the products of the lowlands are rice, 
Olives, almonds, figs, and citrous fruits. Live- 
stock is raised. The mineral output is impor- 
tant. Output of sulphur in 1911, 272,052 met- 
ric tons; copper, 811 tons; copper precipitate, 
3963; cupreous pyrites, 10,427; iron, 19,541; 
arsenic, 887; anthracite, 10,610; silver ore, 
3667; uranium, 814; wolfram, 902. Salt, mar- 
ble, gypsum, and lime are worked. The manu- 
factured products are gloves, silks, woolens, 
linens, cottons, metal and metal wares, to- 
The value of the fisheries 
products in 1910 was 5,919,842 milreis (sar- 
dines, 2,943,778 milreis; tunny fish, 322,696; 
cod, 440,018; whale, 22,790). 

COMMERCE AND COMMUNICATIONS. The spe- 
cial trade is shown in the table below in contos 
(1 eonto 1000 milreis) for three years: 
A= raw materials, B = foodstuffs, C = yarns 
and textiles, D — machinery, implements, etc., 
E = miscellaneous manufactures, F = live ani- 
mals, G = tare, C. and B. = coin and bullion, 
and includes all precious metals. 


Imports Exports 
1909 1910 1911 1909 1910 1911 
X 28,404 30,207 82,4983 6.866 7.394 7.140 
F 18,662 16,065 12,805 15.462 19,138 19,044 
8 6.582 7.829 7.682 2.177 3,064 1.522 
) D ccs 4,694 5,849 6,078 14 1 1 
FFC 5.246 5,954 5,900 2,098 2.458 2,277 
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Imports Exports 
1909 1910 1911 1909 1910 1911 
2,859 3,456 3,032 4,142 3,535 3,943 
148 137 
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Total. . . 66, 643 70,125 69,081 31,799 36,338 84,482 


The principal articles of export in 1911, 
with values in thousands of milreis, were wine, 
11,933; cork, 4378; animals, 3943; fish, 3104; 
tropical fruits, 1635; cotton textiles, 1185; 
timber, 905; copper, 869; olive oil, 544. The 
principal countries of origin and destination 
(values in thousands of milreis) were the 
United Kingdom with imports, 10,398, and ex- 
ports, 6935; Germany, 12,128 and 3300; United 
States, 5835 and 842; Belgium, 5267 and 1070; 
France, 5238 and 1359; Spain, 5106 and 5764; 
Portuguese colonies, 2574 and 2233; Brazil, 
1854 and 6316; Netherlands, 1816 and 755; 
Italy, 1714 and 629; Norway, 1320 and 190. 
Vessels entered in the 1911 trade, 10,370, of 
19,154,239 tons. Merchant marine (1911), 66 
steamers, of 70,193 tons, and 259 sail of 
43,844. 

Railway lines in operation January 1, 1913, 
2983 kilometers, of which 1148 kms. state- 
owned. Telegraph lines (1912), 7089 kms.; 
wires, 19,658 kms.; stations, 580; wireless sta- 
tions, 6, with 8 on board vessels. Urban tele- 
hone lines, 410 kms., wires, 1891; interurban 
ines, 388, wires, 779. Post offices, 4081. 

FINANCE. By a recent decree the name of 
the monetary unit has been altered from milreis 
to escudo, with no change in value. The 
escudo is divided into 100 centavos (1 cen- 
tavo — 10 reis) and the milreis into 1000 reis. 
The budget details below for 1913-14 are given 
in thousands of escudos. 


Revenue 1000 es. Expenditure 1000 es. 
Indirect taxes.....23,848 Debt ........ e... 210,912 
Direct taxes...... 12,79 Finance .......... 206 
Stamps, etc....... 9,998 Interior .......... 6,115 
Domains ......... 612 Justice, etc........ 1,267 
Port dues......... 40. WGS 6 RR 9.856 
Monopolies ....... 8,510 Marine ........... 8,825 
Interest .......... 5,738 Colonies .......... ,29 
Repayments ..... 451 For. affairs....... 67 
State enterprises. 9,208 Public works...... 14,664 
Other ......... .. . 1,32 Treasury ......... 782 

Various .......... 2,475 

Ordinary ........ 72,120 74,915 

Extraordinary... 3,774 8 

Total 75,894 14,915 


The foreign debt stood December 31, 1912, 
at 176,376,650 escudos, the internal debt at 
108,131,002. 

Army. Milita service is obligatory  be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 25 and the army law 
in force provides for active reserve and terri- 
torial forces organized on a militia basis. In 
his 2lst year the recruit is called out for 15 
weeks’ service in the infantry, 20 in the artil- 
lery and 30 in the cavalry, and every year 
thereafter until the end of his 30th year. 
There is an annual training of two weeks. Sub- 
sequently he is enrolled for ten years in the 
reserve and for five years in the national army. 
The permanent force is maintained during the 
non-training season by voluntary enlistment. 
The army is organized in eight divisions, each 
division corresponding to a military district, 
and one cavalry brigade, while a permanent 
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force of between 7000 and 12,000 is recruited 
by voluntary enlistment for garrison service in 
the Azores and Madeira. Each divisional area 
furnishes, in addition to the first line, two re- 
brigades and certain territorial 
formation. The peace strength of Portugal, 
exclusive of colonial garrisons, is estimated at 
about 30,000, which could be increased to a 
war footing of about 120,000 with ultimately 
140,000 more trained men available. 

The state patronizes and subsidizes volunteer 
societies with military instruction for young 
men between the ages of 17 and 20, especially 
those interested in rifle practice. The funda- 
mental unit for battle is the division, each di- 
vision consisting of four infantry regiments, 
one cavalry regiment, one artillery regiment, 
one company of army service corps, one com- 
pany of train, one sanitary company, one com- 
pany of sappers, one section of pontoniers, one 
searchlight section, one section of field teleg- 
raphists, one section of wireless telegraphists. 
The metropolitan army embraces eight divisions 
on the continent and three independent com- 
mands in the Azores and Madeira. 

There is also & reserve and territorial army, 
the former being organized on somewhat the 
same basis as the army, while the territorial 
army consists of those subject to service be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 20, and 40 and 45, the 
staffs being composed of senior oflicers of re- 
serves and retired veteran officers. There is 
also & republican guard which acts as police, 
formed of 146 officers and 5000 men and a fiscal 
guard for customs duty with 92 officers, 5100 
men and 300 horses, being organized as 20 com- 
panies of infantry and two squadrons of cav- 
&lry. The colonial army of Portugal is off- 
cered by volunteer officers and the natives in 
the ranks are paid by conscription. There is 
& total of 649 officers, 9759 men, of which 2532 
&re Europeans, 7227 natives with 300 horses. 
In Angola and Mozambique there are various 
companies of second-line troops. 

Navy. The fleet includes 27 vessels of 22,100 
aggregate tons (excluding training ships, 
yachts, etc), detailed as follows: 1 armored 
coast-defense vessel (3030 tons), 4 cruisers 
(9410), 6 gunboats (2573) of date 1895-1909, 
11 gunboats (4300) of date 1874-90, 1 torpedo 
gunboat (535), 4 torpedo boats (252). Under 
construcution, 2 torpedo-boat destroyers and 3 
torpedo boats. 

In May, 1913, the government issued orders 
with & naval construction syndicate of British 
firms for the development of a new squadron to 
consist of 2 cruisers of 2500 tons and 20 knots 
speed, 6 destroyers of 900 tons and 32 knots 
speed, 3 submarines (350 tons and 14 knots), 
and a submarine depot ship (850 tons and 15 
knots), to be provided in two years. 

GOVERNMENT. The republic was proclaimed 
October 5, 1910, and sanctioned by the National 
Assembly August 21, 1911. The constitution 
of August 21, 1911, provides for a president, to 
be elected every four years by Congress. He 
is not eligible for reélection. He appoints his 
ministers, who are responsible to the Parlia- 
ment. This body is composed of a senate of 71 
members elected for six years, and a chamber 
of 164 deputies directly elected for three years. 

The dethroned monarch was Manoel II., born 
1889, who came to the throne in 1908 upon the 
assassination of his father and elder brother. 
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He married, September 4, 1918, Princess Augus- 
tina of Hohenzollern. 

The president of the republic in 1913 was 
Dr. Manoel de Arriaga (1911-15). The min- 
istry as constituted January 9, 1912, was as 
follows: Alfonso Costa, premier and minister 
of finance; R. Rodriguez, interior; Alvaro de 
Castro, justice; Pereira Bastos, war; J. Freitas 
Ribeiro, marine; A. Macieira, foreign affairs; 
M. da Silva, public works; Almeida Ribeiro, 
colonies. 


HISTORY 


THE CABINET Crisis. Late in December, 
1912, the dissensions within the coalition min- 
istry of Dr. Duarte Leite became so strong that 
the cabinet resigned. During the first week in 
January Antonio José de Almeida, chief of the 
Republican Evolutionist group, attempted to 
form a new ministry with a programme of 
amnesty for political offenders, economy, and 
revision of the separation and education laws. 
Senhor de Almeida failed to obtain the neces- 
sary support from the Independents, however, 
and was therefore unable to form a govern- 
ment. Senhor Alfonso Costa, who was minister 
of justice under the provisional government, 
then established a Democratic ministry consti- 
tuted as follows: President of the council, 
Alfonso Costa; justice, Alvaro Castro; war, 
Pereira Bastos; public works, Antonio Maria da 
Silva; colonies, Almeida Ribeiro; finance, Mar- 
noco Souza; marine, Freitas Ribeiro; foreign 
affairs, Antonio Macieira; interior, Rodri 
Rodriguez. The Costa cabinet gained the alle- 
giance of the Democratic, Unionist, and Inde- 
pe groups; while Senhor Almeida led the 

epublican Evolutionist opposition. The min- 
isterial declaration of January 11 insisted upon 
the scrupulous observance of the separation 
law, and the erection of a ministry of public 
instruction; it promised to improve public 
service, to maintain friendship with Great 
Britain, and cultivate closer relations with 
Brazil, to achieve financial equilibrium in the 
budget of 1914, to establish an administrative 
code, to revise the electoral law, to reform the 
Lisbon police, to give the colonies greater finan- 
cial and administrative autonomy, to develop 
railways, and to reduce the cost of living. 

INSURRECTIONS. The government was repeat- 
edly disturbed, but at no time seriously men- 
aced by Syndicalist and Monarchist plots. On 
the night of April 26 the Radical Republican 
and Syndicalist federations organized an up- 
rising; bombs were thrown and revolvers dis- 
charged, but no casualties were reported. The 
most serious result of the incident was the ar- 
rest of 150 additional political suspects. In 
June the Camoens anniversary celebration was 
interrupted by Syndicalist bomb-throwers, and 
an indignant crowd burnt the Syndicalist meet- 
ing place. Again on July 20-21 bomb outrages 
were perpetrated. On September 25 a plot to 
assassinate the premier was discovered and 
thwarted. On October 21 a plot of more se- 
rious dimensions, this time organized by the 
Monarchists, resulted in disturbances in Lis- 
bon. Wires were cut, railways damaged, and 
& bridge dynamited, but the rioters were ar- 
rested, and order was restored. Among the 
Monarchists arrested was Senhor Carvalho 
Monteiro, a well-known millionaire. The fre- 
quency of insurrections in Portugal, the numer- 
ous arrests, and the unmistakable prevalence 
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of discontent among many classes of the popu- 
lation, were interpreted by observers (and no- 
tably by Mr. McCullagh writing for the Nine- 
teenth Century and After) as indications that 
the Republican anti-clerical régime was not 
proving itself an unqualified success. Further- 
more, the alleged cruel and arbitrary treatment 
of political prisoners was vehemently censured, 
and the government was obliged to promise 
mitigatory measures. 

PARLIAMENT. On June 13 Dr. Costa in- 
formed Parliament that the budget expendi- 
tures for the coming year would leave a sur- 
plus of over $1,000,000, of which about one-half 
would be expended on the navy. In the zup- 
nom parliamentary elections of Novem- 

r, the Democrats won 34 out of 37 contested 
seats, thus giving Senhor Costa a considerable 
majority. Parliament was opened on Decem- 
ber 3. Victor Hugo Azeveo Continho was 
elected president of the Chamber of Deputies, 
and M. Braamcamp of the Senate. 

The sternly anti-clerica] policy of the Costa 
government was well illustrated by the haling 
of the bishop of Oporto to & police court for 
administering confirmation in his diocese, from 
which he had been expelled. About the first of 
June the Portuguese legation at the Vatican 
was abolished. 

PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA (or Mo- 
ZAMBIQUE). A Portuguese African colony. 
Area, 293,860 square miles; population, about 
3,120,000. Capital, Lourenco Marques, with 
10,000 inhabitants. The trade is divided among 
the state territories, the Mozambique Company, 
and the Nyassa Company. Railway lines, 
about 365 miles. The 1910-11 budget showed 
revenue, 5,418,332 milreis; expenditure, 5,118,- 
832. The governorship in 1913 was vacant. 

PORTUGUESE GUINEA. A Portuguese 
West African colony, covering 13.940 square 
miles and having about 820,000 inhabitants. 
Capital, Bolama. The imports in 1908 were 
valued at 875,155 milreis and the exports at 
492,238. The 1910-11 budget balanced at 309. 
900 milreis. The colony includes the islands of 
Bolama and Bijagoz. In 1913 the governor 
was Lieut. C. A. Pereira. 

POST, GreorcE Browne. An American ar- 
chitect, died November 28, 1913. He was born 
in New York City in 1837; graduated from the 
civil engineering course in New York Univer- 
sity in 1858; studied architecture with Richard 
Morris Hunt, but at the outbreak of the Civil 
War discontinued his studies and went to the 
front as a captain in the Twenty-second New 
York Volunteers. He rose through the ranks 
of major and lieutenant-colonel to that of col- 
onel. After the war he returned to New York 
and opened an office in partnership with 
Charles D. Gambol. One of his earliest com- 
missions was the old Equitable Life Assurance 
building which was burned in 1912. Among 
other buildings in New York City which he de- 
signed are the Stock Exchange, the Produce 
Exchange, and the Cotton Exchange, the 
Pulitzer building, the Western Union building, 
and many other business structures. He was 
also the designer of the residence of Cornelius 
Vanderbilt at 57th Street and Fifth Avenue. 
Among the best-known of his structures outside 
of New York City is the Wisconsin State Cap- 
ifol. He was a member of the national ad- 
visory board on fuels and structural materials 
from 1906 until his death, and from 1909 until 
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his death was a member of the National Bureau 
of Fine Arts. In 1904 he was a member of the 
board of commissioners of the St. Louis Expo- 
sition. In 1911 he was awarded a gold medal 
by the American Institute of Architecta. 

POST-IMPRESSIONISTS. See PAINTING 
AND SCULPTURE. 

POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. During the 
past decade there has been a phenomenal 
growth of postal savings banks throughout the 
world. From data compiled by the Department 
of Commerce it appeared that the number of 
depositors in such banks had increased from 
28,931,000 in 1901-03 to 52,176,000 in 1911-13. 
The deposits had increased from a total of 
$1,588,908,000 in 1901-03 to $2,691,860,000 in 
1911-13. During this decade the greatest in- 
creases occurred in the following countries: 
Belgium, France, Italy, Russia, United King- 
dom, Japan, Egypt, and New Zealand. The 
accompanying table gives a complete summary 
for the period 1911-13. See also BANKS AND 
BANKING; and FINANCIAL REVIEW. 

2,261,658 


Austria 46,319,119 


Belgium ....... 1911 2,472,697 166,306,355 67.26 
Bulgaria ...... 1910 280,775 9,129,433 32.52 
Finland ....... 1911 66,002 1,530,936 23.20 
France ........ 1911 6,970,839 328,890,226 55.08 
Hungary ...... 1911 23,251 23,653,855 28.73 
Italy 1s. cres 1912 5,780,010 376,072,443 65.06 
Netherlands 1911 1,556,950 68,726,245 44.14 
Russia ........ 912 2,691,361 192.456,530 70.02 
Sweden ....... 911 565,759 12,645,957 22.36 
United King'm.1912 12,750,693 886,221,861 69.50 

amas ...... 911 2,108 124,086 58.86 
Canada ........ 1913 145,396 41,885,255 288.08 
British Guiana.1911 25,816 1,188,467 46.04 
Dutch Guiana..1911 10,26 361,067 35.16 
British India...1912 1, 500, 834 61,313,176 40.85 
Ceylon ........ 1911 89,074 89,058 11.10 
8. Settl'ments..1911 4,812 429,531 89.26 
Fed. Malay S..1911 6,200 391,439 63.14 
Du. E. Indies. . 1912 102,486 8,789,750 36.98 
Japan ......... 1913 12,584,743 96,495,896 7.67 
Formosa ...... 912 143,650 1,133,847 7.89 
Gold Coast.....1911 3,137 169,262 53.96 
Rhodesia ...... 911 4,214 538,970 127.90 
Sierra Leone...1911 6,002 485,735 80.9 
U. of 8. Africa.1911 225,238 29,824,117 132.41 
E i lc he ees 1912 265,003 2,819,947 10.64 
Tunis ......... 911 5,567 1.397.357 251.01 
New S. Wales.1911 407,011 85,630,423 210.39 
Victoria ....... 1913 678,470 102,714,680 151.39 
Queensland ....1913 159,232 39,530,662 248.26 
Tasmania ..... 912 26,817 $,827,808 142.72 
W. Australia...1913 114,481 21,776,721 190.22 
New Zealand..1911 405,566 75,640,920 186.51 
Philippine Isl...1913 89,909 1,498,560 37.55 


POTASH. See FERTILIZERS. 

POTATOES. The world’s potato crop in 
1913 was about normal or up to the average 
production, which is approximately 5,000,000,- 
000 bushels. The North American yield was 
quite low but elsewhere the yields were suffi- 
ciently large to offset the shortage. Germany 
produced the largest cro in her history, the 
total production amounting to 1,986,246,000 
bushels, with an average yield of over 235 bush- 
els per acre or 12 bushels per acre more than 
in 1912. The crop of 1913 exceeded the one of 
1912, which was also a record crop, by 143,- 
559,000 bushels. Of the tubers harvested in 
1913, 84,032,000 bushels, or 4.2 per cent., were 
diseased. Statistics for 10 years showed that 
low production was coincident with a low per- 
centage of disease injury. The 1913 large crop 
was not considered as having been badly at- 
tacked by disease. During the year more than 
300 factories were engaged in Germany in dry- 
ing potatoes and in the manufacture of potato 
chips and potato meal, over 15,000,000 bushels 
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being used for this purpose. The production 
of potatoes in the United Kingdom in 1913 was 
also high, amounting to about 350,000,000 
bushels and exceeding the previous year’s yield, 
the excess being about 45,000,000 bushels in 
Ireland and 36,000,000 bushels in England and 
Wales. The Canadian crop was approximately 
80,000,000 bushels, or about the same as in 
1912, but 20,000,000 bushels less than the heavy 
crop of 1909. This production just about sat- 
isfies the Canadian demand, 

According to estimates by the Department of 
Agriculture the United States produced 331, 
525,000 bushels on 3,668,000 acres, as compared 
with 420,647,000 bushels on 3,711,000 acres in 
1912, a decrease of 89,122,000 bushels and of 
43,000 acres. The average yield per acre was 
only 90.4 bushels, being 23 bushels less than in 
the previous year. The average farm price on 
December 1 was 68.7 cents per bushel and the 
total crop value on that date was $227,903,000, 
while in 1012 the price on the corresponding 
date was 50.5 cents, making the value of the 
much larger crop $212,550,000. The leading 
States were Michigan with 33,000,000 bushels; 
Wisconsin with 32,155,000; and Minnesota with 
30,250,000 bushels. These yields were only 
about from 2 to 3 million bushels smaller than 
the year before, but in many of the States 
stricken by the severe drouth of the season, the 
crop was only half of normal. The States fol- 
lowing in production those mentioned were 
Maine with 28,160,000 bushels; New York with 
26,640,000 bushels; and Pennsylvania with 
23,320,000 bushels. New York produced 11, 
520,000 bushels and Pennsylvania 5,565,000 
bushels less than in 1912, while Maine yielded 
4,994,000 bushels more. In Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Missouri, and Kentucky the crop 
was less than half the previous crop. The low- 
est average yield per acre, 38 bushels, was se- 
cured in Missouri. In addition to Maine the 
larger crops than in 1912 were 
irginia, Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Wy- 
oming, Colorado, and Utah. In Colorado the 
increase amounted to 1,125,000 bushels, but in 
all the other States it was small. Maine with 
its increased acreage and an average yield of 
220 bushels per acre, produced a large quantity 
of seed stock for shipment beyond its borders. 
See HORTICULTURE, paragraph on Quarantine. 

POTTERY. See CLAY-WOBKING INDUSTRIES. 

POWELL, LyMAN Pierson. An American 
clergyman and educator, appointed in 1913 
president of Hobart College. He was born in 
Farmington, Del. in 1866. He graduated from 
Johns Hopkins University in 1890. For two 
years following he was a graduate student at 
that university, and in 1902-3 took post grad- 
uate studies at the University of Wisconsin. 
From 1893-95 he was a fellow of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and during the same period 
was university extension lecturer. In 1897 he 

aduated from the Philadelphia Divinity 
chool. He was ordained a priest of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in 1898. Following a 
year’s pastorate in Ambler, Pa., he became rec- 
tor of Saint John’s Episcopal Church at Lans- 
downe, Pa., and in 1903 of the Protestant Epis- 
copal parish at Northampton, Mass. He has 
written much, and among other works: The 
History of Education in Delaware (1893); 
Christian Science—The Faith and its Founder 
(1907); The Art of Natural Sleep (1908) ; The 
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Emmanuel Movement in a New England Town 
(1909); and Heavenly Heretics (1910). He 
was also the editor of several series of books, 
including American Historic Towns, Current 
Religious Literature, and a Devotional Serves. 

POWER, ELEcTRIC, TRANSMISSION OF. See 
"TRANSMISSION OF ELECTRIC POWER. 

POWERS, Horace. An American jurist 
and public official, died December 9, 1913. Born 
at Morristown, Vt., in 1835, he graduated from 
the University of Vermont in 1855; studied law, 
and in 1858 was admitted to the bar. In the 
same year he was elected a member of the 
State House of Representatives. In 1872-3 he 
was a member of the Senate; in 1874 was again 
elected to the House, serving as speaker; from 
1875 to 1890 was judge of the Supreme Court 
of the State; and from 1891 to 1901. represen- 
tative in Congress. 

PRECIOUS STONES. See GEMS AND PRE- 
cious STONES. 

PREECE, Si& WiLLIAM Henry. An English 
engineer and inventor, died November 6, 1913. 
Born in 1844, he received his education in 
science and engineering in France and Ger- 
many; from 1872-78 was engaged in railway 
and electrical undertakings, especially in Sax- 
ony; and he built electric railways in the years 
following in Italy and Switzerland. He first 
introduced the 1 machine and telephone 
into England, and held many patents connected 
with the telegraphs and telephones. For sev- 
eral years he was engineer-in-chief and electri- 
cian of the British Post Office. In 1898 he de- 
livered several lectures in the United States, in 
the course of which he contended that American 
technical education was far ahead of that given 
in the British schools. He wrote many scien- 
tific papers for engineering journals. 

PRENDERGAST, Sm Harry NORTH DAL- 
RYMPLE. A British soldier, died July 25, 1913. 
He was born in India in 1834 and was educated 


at Brighton College and at Addiscombe. In. 


1854 he entered the army. He served in the 
Persian War in 1857; in the Abyssinian War in 
1867-68; and in the latter year was in com- 
mand of the sappers with the Indian Expedi- 
tion to the Mediterranean. In 1885-86 he com- 
manded the expedition which resulted in the 
annexation of Upper Burma. He was after- 
wards in command of several important dis- 
tricts in India and Burma. The Burmese War 
brought his active military career to a close, 
but he afterwards held many important posi- 
tions in the city government of Burma. 
He wrote many articles for reviews and maga- 
zines. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. The total 
number of Presbyterians in the United States 
in 1913 was 2,027,598, with 16,286 churches, 
and 13,740 ministers. There are four large and 
several smaller denominations under the Pres- 
byterian system. The largest is the Presby- 
terian Church of the United States of America, 
known as the Northern Presbyterians, with 
1,402,533 communicants, 9987 churches, and 
9286 ministers, in 1913. The Presbyterian 
Church of the United States known as the 
Southern Presbyterians had, in 1913, 300,771 
communicants, 3049 churches, and 1781 minis- 
ters. Other bodies which are treated under 
their own titles are the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church, the United Presbyterian Church, 
and the Reform Presbyterian Church. A very 
small body is the Associate Presbyterian de- 
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nomination, which numbered in 1913, 786 com- 
municants, 22 churches, and 12 ministers. 


The Northern Presbyterian Church or the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America is divided into 40 synods, with 295 
Presbyteries. The Sunday School members in 
1913 numbered 1,281,961. The total contribu- 
tions received for all purposes amounted to 
$22,293,808. Of this amount, $18,835,643 was 
for congregational purposes; $1,928,363 for 
home missions; $1,530,795 for foreign missions; 
and $369,730 for colleges. The chief adminis- 
trative body is the General Assembly, which 
has general charge of its work. The mission- 
ary work of the denomination is under the con- 
trol of the board of foreign missions and the 
board of home missions. There were in 1913 
27 foreign missions; 162 stations; 1155 mis- 
and 129,009 communicants. There 
were distributed 155,773,673 pages of Christian 
Truth in 20 languages. Educational work of 
the denomination is in charge of the board of 
education. Other important boards are the 
board of publication and Sunday school work, 
the board of church erection, and the board of 
ministerial relief and sustentation. The de- 
nomination supports 11 theological seminaries 
and many colleges and universities. In the 
latter there were, in 1913, 22.776 students. 

The General Assembly of 1913 met, beginning 
its sessions on May 15, with John Timothy 
Stone, D.D., as moderator. Among the impor- 
tant acts of the assembly were the following: 
The proposed world conference of all Christian 
churches was approved; a resolution was 
adopted permitting the board of home missions 
to present to college and seminary students a 
declaration pledging three years in some form 
of Christian mission service under the American 
flag; approval of schools for lay workers. Res- 
olutions on marriage and divorce to be accepted 
by Presbyterians were adopted. Social service 
was declared to be secondary to evangelism as 
a mission of the church. A board of temper- 
ance was constituted. Church members were 
forbidden in any way to aid or abet the evil 
of intemperance. A committee on the white 
slave traffic was appointed. See also RELI- 
GIOUS DENOMINATIONS AND MOVEMENTS. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, CuMBERLAND. 
See PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

PRICES. The increased cost of living has 
been a subject of general discussion throughout 
the world for a number of years. Since 1895 
or 1896 with only temporary recessions there 
has been a continuous rise of prices. Thus 
Bradstreet’s index number, being the sum of 
wholesale prices of 96 commodities, rose from 
an average of 5.9124 for the year 1896 to 
9.2290 for November, 1913. Bradstreet’s index 


for some gther years was as follows: 1900, 
7.8839; 1905, 8.0987; 1906, 8.4176; 1907, 
8.9045; 1908, 8.0094; 1909, 8.5153; 1910, 
8.9881; 1911, 8.7132; 1912, 9.1867. In 1913 


there was a continuous decline in the general 
price level from 9.4592 for January to 8.9521 
for June. Thereafter the level rose gradually 
and continuously. The indexes of the London 
Economist and the Statist (Sauerbeck’s) indi- 
cated a perceptible decline of prices from 
August to the close of the year. Thus the 
Statist index was 86.4 for January and only 
83.3 for November. This index takes the aver- 
age for the eleven years 1867-1877 as its base, 
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or 100. It reached a minimum of 61 for 1896; 
rose to 68 for 1899; to 72 for 1905; to 
80 for 1907; fell to 73 for 1908; but rose stead- 
ily again to 80 for 1911, and 85 for 1912. For 
the first ten months of 1913 it averaged 85.4. 
In Canada the level of prices, as shown by the 
Department of Labor index, rose almost steadily 
through the year. In Jdnuary it was 136.2 
and in November 138.4. This rise in Can- 
ada contrasted sharply with the fall in Great 
Britain. 

From Australia also came reports of a very 
great rise of prices. A New Zealand commis- 
sion reported a rise of 20 per cent. in the 
prices of bread stuffs from 1895 to 1911. The 
statistician of the Australian commonwealth 
reported an increase of staple commodity prices 
of 25.1 per cent. from 1901 to 1913. During 
the same period wages had risen 23.0 per 
cent. 

The bureau of labor statistics of the De- 
partment of Labor published among its Bulletins 


a series on Retail Prices and Cost of Living.. 


This showed the relative level of prices for the 
following fifteen articles at various dates since 
1890: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, 
pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, wheat flour, 
corn meal, strictly fresh eggs, creamery butter, 
potatoes, granulated sugar, and fresh milk. 
The index number for these articles for the 
ten years 1890-99 was taken as 100. When 
weighted according to their average consumption 
in workingmen's families, their index number 
fell to the minimum of 95.2 for the year 1896. 
It rose to 103 for 1900; to 116.4 for 1905; to 
144 for 1910; to 143 for 1911; to 154.2 for 
1912; and to 158.1 for December, 1912. For 
the months of 1913 it varied as follows:  Jan- 
uary, 157.9; February, 155.8; March, 156.7; 
April, 158.9; May, 157.2; June, 159.2; July, 
163.6; and August, 166.1. There was thus an 
indicated increase in prices of 74.4 per cent. 
over 1896; and of 61.2 per cent. over 1900. 
When the prices of these articles were nob 
weighted according to consumption their av- 
erage showed a rise from 94.9 in 1896 to 102.9 
in 1900; 148.5 in 1910; 157.9 in 1912; and 
171.3 in August, 1913. The increase from 
August, 1912, to August, 1913, was 8.6 per 
cent.; while the entire increase of August, 1913, 
over the average for 1896 was 8 per cent. 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
Science. This body devoted its annual meeting 
at Philadelphia in April to considerations on 
the cost of living. Family standards were dis- 
cussed by Professor S. N. Patten and Martha 
Bensley Bruére, the latter contending that 
$1200 was the minimum for decent family liv- 
ing. Other papers discussed the difficulties of 
putting the farmer in closer contact with the 
consumer; the possibilities of the new scientific 
home management; the effects of cold storage; 
the advantages of municipal control of terminal 
markets; the control and distribution of immi- 
gration; the effect of the changing value of 
money; the relation of advertising and false 
capitalization to prices. Mrs. Charlotte P. 
Gilman, in a paper on “ Waste of Private House- 
keeping,” contended that housework should be 
more specialized. She put the present waste 
of labor at “over 40 per cent. of the world’s 
full output,” ie. fifty women do the work of 
fifty men when ten could do it as well; the 
waste of plant she put at 90 per cent. and the 
waste in purchasing at 60 per cent. All these 
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wastes and many other advantages she thought 
would follow a more wholesale plan of provid- 
ing food and shelter. Wages in the United 
States and the need of minimum wage laws 
were discussed by Professor Henry R. Seager 
and Professor Scott Neering. Dr. Albert Shaw 
found in the coóperative movement a means of 
reducing living costs. See FINANCIAL REVIEW 
and PARCEL Post. 

PRIMARIES, Dmecr. See ELECTORAL RE- 
FORM. 

PRIMARY ELECTION LAWS. See ELEC- 
TORAL REFORM. 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. A province 
of the Dominion of Canada. Area, 2184 square 
miles; population (census of June 1, 1911), 
93,728 (103,259 in 1901). Charlottetown is the 
provincial capital, with 11.198 inhabitants in 
1911. A lieutenant-governor admin'sters the 
province—Benjamin Rogers in 1913 (appointed 
June 1, 1910). Premier in 1913, John A. 
Mathieson. See section so entitled under CAx- 
ADA, DOMINION OF, 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. The total 
enrollment in all departments of the university 
in the collegiate year 1913-14 was 1599, divided 
as follows: Graduate school, 176; school of 
electrical engineering, 13; undergraduates, 
1355; students qualified for regular standing, 
47; special students, 4; students pursuing par- 
tial courses 4. The faculty and instructors 
numbered 202, and the officers of administration 
15. Among the changes in the faculty made 
since the collegiate year 1912-13 are the follow- 
ing: Dr. Pierre Léon Boutrouz was elected 
professor of mathematics; Dr. Charles Gros- 
venor Osgood was elected professor of English; 
Dr. George Dobbin Brown was appointed refer- 
ence librarian of the university; Philip Marshall 
Brown was appointed assistant professor of in- 
ternational law for 1913-14; Dr. Herbert Spen- 
cer Murch was elected assistant in English; 
Dr. William Ezra Lingelbach was appointed 
lecturer on modern history for the year 1913-14; 
and Dr. William Ernest Hocking, assistant pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Yale University, was 
appointed lecturer on philosophy. Dr. Charles 
Green Rockwood, Jr., professor of mathematics, 
emeritus, died on July 2, 1913. Francis Landey 
Patton, former president of the university, and 
Stuart professor of ethics and the philosophy of 
religion, resigned from active service during 
the year. He was elected professor emeritus. 
Professor Alexander Thomas Ormond, the Mc- 
Cosh professor of philosophy, resigned to become 
president of Grove City College, Grove City, 
Pa. Professor Henry Van Dyke, Murray pro- 
fessor of English literature, resigned to become 
minister to the Netherlands. New buildings for 
the graduate college were ready for occupancy 
in September, 1913, and were “dedicated on 
October 22. The buildings consist of Thomson 
College, gift of the late Mrs. J. R. Thomson 
Swann; Proctor Hall, the gift of William Cooper 
Proctor of the class of 1883, in memory of his 

arents; Pyne Tower, the gift of M. Taylor 

yne of the class of 1877; Wyman House, con- 
tributed by the estate of Isaac C. Wyman; and 
the Cleveland Memorial Tower, in memory of 
former President Grover Cleveland, erected out 
of popular contributions collected by the Cleve- 
land Monument Association. The disbursements 
for the work of the university in 1912-13 
amounted to $812,823, and the receipts to $734,- 
260. The total assets were, up to the end of 
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the year, $5,535,037. The library contained at 
the end of the year 306,218 volumes and 76,383 
unbound periodicals and pamphlets. The presi- 
dent is John Grier Hibben, Ph.D., D.D. For 
additional notes relating to the history of the 
university during 1913, see UNIVERSITIES AND 
COLLEGES. 

PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. See UNIVER- 
SITIES AND COLLEGES. 

PROHIBITION. See Liquor REGULATION. 

PROSTITUTION. In no previous year has 
there been such an extensive and determined 
movement against the so-called social evil. 
There was a sincere and effective enforcement 
of the white-slave law, the constitutionality of 
which was upheld by the United States Supreme 
Court; there were investigations and repressive 
activities in many cities; the education of pub- 
lie opinion was carried on through the press, 
the pulpit, platform, and theatre; and there was 
formed in New York City a voluntary bureau of 
social hygiene for scientific investigation. See 
the special article on this bureau for its study 
of conditions in New York City. Data were 
presented to the publie showing that 50.000 
girls are drawn annually into a life of vice; 
that of the 300,000 professional prostitutes in 
the country, about one-sixth die each year; and 
that the annual cost of sexual immorality and 
venereal diseases in this country is three billions 
of dollars. Ex-Secretary of War Stimson declared 
that the extent of venereal infection among 
American soldiers was “shameful beyond that 
of the army of any other civilized nation." 
Army and naval records showed that as a rule 
ten per cent. of the soldiers and sailors were 
disabled through venereal contagion. The 
marked public interest expressed itself in Mas- 
sachusetts by the passage of an act providing 
for a commission of five with extensive powers 
to conduct a State-wide investigatien of com- 
mercialized vice. 

In Chicago, where the vice commission had 
made a thorough and comprehensive investiga- 
tion in 1911, the board of aldermen began 
another inquiry through a committee created by 
it. The charge was made that this was largely a 
political move to ward off immediate action in 
the expectation that the reform movement would 
soon spend its force. Investigations were made 
and reports issued in Portland (Ore.), Atlanta, 
Syracuse, and Rochester, in addition to those 
of New York and Philadelphia noted below. All 
reports revealed essentially the same conditions. 
They also established the national character of 
the problem through the fact that those thriv- 
ing upon the vice move from city to city, taking 
their women with them; they thus avoid the 
local points of greatest repression. 

CALIFORNIA. In California the most notable 
legislation of the year was passed in the red- 
light injunction and abatement bill. This law 
was the result of the persistent activities 
of the women of the State, who car- 
ried on a campaign of publicity in all 
cities and towns and exerted an insistent 
and direct political pressure upon the legisla- 
ture. The law was aimed at the segregated dis- 
tricts which were found in every city of the 
State. It declared houses of prostitution public 
nuisances; held both proprietor and owner re- 
sponsible; enabled any citizen, whether damaged 
or not, to bring action; and provided for a fine 
against the property itself. The women’s or- 
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ganizations in the different cities provided for 
the care of any prostitutes set free by the en- 
forcement of this law. Another law, passed 
following the Diggs-Caminetti case, prohibited 
the transportation of women from one county to 
another for immoral purposes. 

Iowa. In Iowa had originated in 1909 the 
principles embodied ìn the above injunction and 
abatement law. Following Iowa five other States 
enacted a similar measure; but in September, 
1913, the Iowa law was declared void owing to 
the discovery that a formal step in the legisla- 
tive processes of enactment had been omitted. 
Meanwhile the law had showed that it was an 
effective measure of repression, since it placed in 
jeopardy the owner of the house where prostitu- 
tion was carried on. 

WHITE SLAVE Acr. The Mann act forbidding 
the transportation between States of women for 
immoral purposes was attacked on the ground 
that by it the national government usu 
the police powers of the States and interfered 
with the right of individuals to travel freely 
from State to State regardless of motive. The 
Supreme Court of the country on February 24, in 
a decision written by Justice McKenna, upheld 
the act against both charges. It admitted the 
power of the States to control the morals of 
citizens, but, since there is a domain to which 
the jurisdiction of the States does not reach, 
this act “does not encroach upon the jurisdic- 
tion of the States.” By the Constitution Con- 
gress is given power over transportation be- 
tween the States, and this act was declared by 
the court to be an expression of that power 
just as was the pure food and drug act. As 
to the right above mentioned the decision de- 
clared that a right exercised in morality cannot 
be made to sustain a right to be exercised in 
immorality. In this respect the white slave 
act differs not at all from the laws prohibiting 
the sending of obscene literature through the 
mails or articles for immoral use, or prohib- 
iting lotteries. 

Up to about March, 1913, there had been 337 
convictions under the Mann act, with total sen- 
tences of 607 years and $66,600 fines. There 
were 106 cases then pending; and there had 
been 35 acquittals. An analysis of the sentences 
showed that the judges as a rule gave much 
weight to the degree of coercion involved. They 
thus distinguished those cases in which the 
defendant persuaded a girl or woman of previous 

d character from those where defendant hab- 
itually associated with prostitutes and lived off 
their earnings, and from those where defendant, 
earning a legitimate livelihood, occasionally as- 
sociated with immoral women. Thus, a Pitts- 
burgh man convicted under the law was sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for one day and a fine 
of $200; but in other cases the maximum 
penalty of five years in prison and a fine of 
$5000 has been imposed. 

Diggs-Caminetti Case. The most notable case 
of the year under this law was the trial of two 
San Francisco business men, Diggs and Cam- 
inetti, both married, for transporting two girls 
to Nevada. The notoriety given the case was 
due to the local prominence of the persons in- 
volved and an alleged attempt through political 
influence to have their prosecution discon- 
tinued. 

New York. Following the sensational revela- 
lations connected with the Rosenthal murder in 
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1912, an inquiry into the relations of the police 
force to commercial vice was undertaken by 
the Curran committee of the board of aldermen. 
Numerous witnesses were heard and every phase 
of prostitution and its relation to police cor- 
ruption was exposed. Witnesses told how pros- 
titutes were recruited; how the business of 
prostitution was organized and controlled; how 
representatives of the police collected money for 
protection with great regularity; how the ava- 
rice of graft collectors knew almost no bounds; 
how there appeared to be a fairly well defined 
system of dividing the spoils among police offi- 
cials of various grades. 

With a view to police reform a citizens’ com- 
mittee issued a report early in March recom- 
mending the extension of the term of the po- 
lice commissioner to ten years, the removal 
of all control of vices from the police, and the 
creation of & board of social welfare to deal 
with the social evil, the saloons, gambling, and 
amusements. According to the report this board 
would be under a director with rank of com- 
missioner. It would have independent control 
over certain policemen and detectives. About 
the same time the Bureau of Social Hygiene 
(q.v.) began a study of European police sys- 
tems 


Tribelhorn Case. The first conviction in many 

years of a real estate agent having charge of a 
disorderly house occurred in December, when 
Ernest Tribelhorn, agent of a New York apart- 
ment house, was convicted in the Court of Spe- 
cial Sessions. He was sentenced to twenty-five 
days’ imprisonment and a fine of $500. The 
court held that a fine in such a case would be 
insufficient; and that the publicity and the dis- 
grace attending actual imprisonment was needed 
to effect reform. An appeal was made to the 
Appellate Division. 
ILLIxOIS. A State-wide inquiry was carried 
out by a special committee of the Illinois sen- 
ate headed by Lieutenant-Governor O’Hara. In 
the principal cities were held hearings to which 
the employers of girls and women were subpe- 
naed and testified regarding wages, working 
conditions, and the cost of living of employes. 
Inmates and keepers of brothel houses were also 
subpenaed. The employers differed sharply as 
to the relation of low wages to prostitution; 
most of them thought there was little connec- 
tion, while the fallen women thought there was 
much. Some of the largest employers thought 
wages could be raised to cover the minimum 
cost of living without affecting the profits of 
the business. The secretary of the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association expressed almost the 
only public opposition to the investigation. The 
commission communicated with governors and 
legislatures, and interviewed President Wilson 
with reference to the calling of a national con- 
ference on the subject. One immediate result 
of the agitation was the announcement of new 
and higher minimum wages by department 
stores in Chicago and by the International 
Harvester Company. Lieutenant-Governor 
O’Hara declared that in Chicago a division of 
the Municipal Court, called the Morals Court, 
was opened on April 1. 

PHILADELPHIA. A commission appointed by 
Mayor Blankenburg to investigate the social 
evil in Philadelphia issued a report covering 
372 resorts and 3311 prostitutes. The report 
laid special stress on the familiarity of children 
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in certain districts with the life of vice owing 
to the commingling of inmates and frequenters 
of houses of prostitution with the population. 
In fifteen blocks of the more notorious streets 
were 1542 children of ages six to sixteen. The 
report said: This condition has no parallel 
in any other city, so far as we know.” The 
field work was directed by Mr. Kneeland, above 
mentioned, as conducting inquiries in Chicago 
and New York; yet his investigators “ were as- 
tonished at the open association of the worst 
forms of vice and of innocence.” It was esti- 
mated that more than $6,000,000 is spent 
directly for prostitution yearly in Philadelphia. 

SUGGESTED REFORMS. Among the plans for 
fighting the evil which have been suggested or 
recently enacted are the following: The “little 
tin-plate" ordinance whereby every building in 
the city must have on its front a metal plate 
setting forth the name of the owner; a law 
making it impossible for the owner of a house 
of prostitution to collect insurance thereon; 
a law providing that the property in a house 
of prostitution may be confiscated; a law em- 
powering the board of health to close a house 
of ill-fame on the ground that it spreads con- 
tagious disease; a law such as that passed in 
California and noted above; provision at public 
expense of forms of amusement to supplant 
those places which profit by feeding the social 
evil; minimum-wage laws. 

MASSACHUSETTS. This was the first State to 
institute by legislative enactment a State-wide 
investigation by commission of prostitution in 
all its phases. In April a law was enacted 
creating for this purpose a commission of five 
of whom one must be a woman. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS, The fifth Interna- 
tional Congress for the Suppression of the White 
Slave Traffic was opened in London, June 30. 
A message from King George congratulated the 
National Vigilance Association and the Inter- 
national Bureau on their success. Among the 
subjects discussed was the extension of laws 
protecting children employed at theatres, cir- 
cuses, and concerts. Great attention was also 
given to the problem of moral education, par- 
ticularly as it relates to the relation of the 
sexes and the dangers confronting youth in 
modern society. The delegates from Germany, 
Denmark, Holland, and Spain unanimously fa- 
vored the abolition of the state regulation of 
ihe social evil, but M. Hennequin of France, 
doubted the practicability of immediate aboli- 
tion owing to social and economie conditions. 
Reports showed that there had been established 
in each country adopting the convention of the 
congress & bureau for the collection of infor- 
mation and the communication of it to all coun- 
tries concerned. Moreover the supporting na- 
tions had agreed to frame domestic legislation 
with a view to providing more speedy methods 
for suppressing the evil. See also MINIMUM 
WAGE. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
The total number of communicants in this de- 
nomination in the United States in 1913 was 
986,607, an increase of 16,156 over 1912. The 
total number in the church throughout the 
world was 1,004,217, an increase of 17,533. In 
the Sunday schools in the United States, were 
enrolled 442,234 scholars and 50,493 teachers. 
The total contributions made for all purposes 
during the year amounted to $19,386,209. The 
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denomination is divided into 91 dioceses in the 
United States, each of which is presided over 
by a bishop. In addition there are 13 dio- 
ceses in foreign countries. The missions of 
the denomination are in the charge of the Do- 
mestic and Foreign Mission Society. The net 
appropriations made for missions during the 
year was $1,133,377. The expenditures exceeded 
this by $197,633,000. The church lost during 
the year two of its bishops: Bishop Doane of 
Albany (q.v.), and Bishop Jaggar, who was 
sometime bishop of Southern Ohio. From 1908 
to the time of his death he had charge of the 
American chuuches in Europe. The bishops con- 
secrated during the year were Samuel Gavitt 
Babcock, suffragan bishop of Massachusetts; 
F. C. Mellwain, suffragan bishop of Minnesota; 
Theodore irving Reese, bishop coadjutor of 
Southern Ohio; William Farrer Weeks, bishop 
coadjutor of Vermont. The denomination has 
been active in recent years in efforts to bring 
about a closer unity between the Protestant 
denominations. Among the organizations to 
effect this was the Christian Unity Foundation, 
which during 1913 continued its work of con- 
ference and research. It had conferences with 
the Disciples of Christ, Baptists, Congregation- 
alists, and Methodists. Another movement in 
which the denomination has been active is the 
world conference on faith and order, which has 
enlisted codperation of both Catholic and Prot- 
estant bodies for a closer understanding. The 
educational interests of the denomination are 
in charge of the general board of religious 
education. During this year this board pro- 
moted the organization of diocesan boards of 
education. It formulated and published a stand- 
ard curriculum for the help of the schools of 
the church. The church sustains missions in 
nearly all foreign countries. 
The forty-third triennial general convention 
of the church was held in New York City be- 
inning October 10. The presiding bishop was 
ev. Daniel 8. Tuttle, bishop of Missouri. The 
convention met in the cathedral of St. John the 
Divine. At the first session was held a pre- 
liminary meeting of the missionary bishops, 
who are confined to the field of home missions, 
This was followed by a formal opening of the 
convention by a great procession of the dele- 
tes. The opening session was followed by 
business meetings at which matters of great 
importance were taken up. Among the most 
notable of these was the election of Rev. Dr. 
Alexander Mann of Trinity Church, Boston, as 
president of the house of deputies, a body of 
representatives from all parts of the country. 
Dr. Mann is identified with the low church 
element of the denomination. Dr. W. T. Man- 
ning, rector of Trinity Church, New York City, 
and the representative of the high church ele- 
ment, was defeated. One of the most impressive 
ceremonies of the convention was the united 
offering service of the woman’s auxiliary. Dur- 
ing this service, an offertory of $307,500 was 
made. Among the other important matters 
which eame before the convention were the 
question of a change of name, and a memorial 
regarding the marriage canon. The latter re- 
quired, “first, the publication of the banns of 
marriage in the church or the publication of 
civil license in some newspaper, and second, 
the presentation on behalf of each of the parties 
desiring to be married, of a certificate of a 
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legally practicing physician that he or she is 
normal and not afflicted with a disease rendering 
marriage inadvisable.” The discussion over the 
change of name was spirited. Precautions had 
been taken to prevent this controversy, but it 
came up accidentally through the question of 
the revision of the prayer book, and it was pre- 
cipitated when a memorial was presented pro- 
viding for a committee to revise the Book of 
Common Prayer—a move which the low church 
supporters thought involved changes in the title 
page, and therefore a change of the name of 
the denomination. Dr. Leighton Parks, rector 
of St. Bartholomew’s Church, in New York 
City, spoke of the proposed change of name as 
an act of “robbery.” No action was taken by 
the convention on this matter. On the same day 
a resolution was presented expressing sympathy 
with the international committee on marriage 
and divorce. Other matters discussed were the 
various missionary movements, theories of reli- 
gious education, the idea of a world conference, 
& measure providing for the organization of 
church provinces which shall correspond to that 
of the general body of the church—i.e. with 
houses of bishops and deputies in each province 
—and preparations for the next convention. It 
was voted to hold this, which will be the fiftieth, 
in St. Louis. Perhaps the most important single 
matter of business transacted in the convention 
was the passage of an amendment to the con- 
stitution which makes impossible any change 
in name or system of representation in general 
convention without a two-thirds’ favorable ma- 
jority in the house of bishops and the house 
of deputies. See also RELIGIOUS DENOMINA- 
TIONS AND MOVEMENTS. 

PRUSSIA. See Germany. 

PSYCHIATRIC CLINIC AND  HOS- 
PITAL OF JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVER- 
SITY. See INSANITY. 

PSYCHIATRY. See INSANITY. 

PSYCHIC RESEARCH. Among the many 
honors conferred upon Professor Henri Bergson 
has been the appointment to the presidency of 
the British Society for Psychical Research. 
Before this society he delivered the presidential 
address on May 28. In it he expressed the 
opinion (Proceedings, xxvi, 462) that the ex- 
perimental methods of the society should be kept 
free from the mechanistic and vitalistic prin- 
ciples of the older sciences, and also he thought 
that there was stili a vast region of unexplored 
territory within which the society could ad- 
vantageously work. He did not, however, take 
the extreme position assumed by C. E. Ozanne 
(Hibbert Journal, xii., 72), “that not only the 
evidential matter dealing with data of personal 
reminiscence . . but the so-called non-eviden- 
tial matter also, has gone far to prove the 
reality of spirit communication.” One of the 
main contentions of this writer is that the 
remarks made by mediums while in the trance 
state are much more typical of the intelligence 
and disposition of the communicating “ spirit? 
than of the mental equipment of the medium. 
A topie which still occupies a large place of 
interest in the field of psychic research is that 
of " automatic script," or the coincidental writ- 
ings of two persons on the same subject—often 
in like phrases—without any of the usual means 
of communication. This phenomenon of “ cross- 
correspondence” is generally classed as a form 
of telepathy. J. Maxwell’s criticism of a num- 
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ber of these scripts has called forth a storm 
of replies filling almost one-half of the literary 
contents in the 67th part of the Proceedings 
(pp. 375-418). In defense, cryptomnesia is gen- 
erally admitted as an explanation even to the 
extent of supposing a subliminal “self.” Most 
of the writers of the year allow their critics 
no definite place of attack inasmuch as most 
of the statements made are outlines of hypothe- 
sis and belief. An example is an extract from 
the reply of Mrs. Sidgwick to Dr. Maxwell 
(Proceedings, xxvi., 400), “In the meanwhile 
I should like to conclude by saying that though 
we are not yet justified in feeling any certainty, 
I myself think the evidence is pointing towards 
the conclusion that our farmer fellow-workers 
are still working with us.” A similar contro- 
versy is waging in Bedrock (ii., 57 and 194) 
concerning proofs of telepathy. It appears that 
a number of business men have pledged sums 
ranging from £1000 to £5000 for evidence of 
thought-transference. William Crookes, Oliver 
Lodge, and W. F. Barrett have refused to con- 
sider the offers. Lankester’s view of the situ- 
ation is expressed in the sentence, “I say that 
Sir Oliver Lodge and his associates have not 
given any demonstration of its existence nor 
even any evidence which makes its existence 
probable.” The phenomena of dreams appears 
to open a comparatively new field for psychic 
investigations. ME to F. V. Eeden (Pro- 
ceedings, xxvi, 431), “for the exploration of 
this mysterious world of dreams we want not 
only the purely scientific, but also the poetical 
function.” Later, again, “no theory has as 
yet explained all about dreams; no! not even 
more than the tiniest part. We have not yet 
crossed the threshold of that world, which for 
us is still ‘occult.’” A great deal of the in- 
vective hurled against modern science by critics 
of this type savors very much of the criticism 
which Clitford’s thesis on “automatism” re- 
ceived a quarter of a century ago. G. W. Bal- 
four, a member of the British Society, makes 
a consistent attempt to erect a form of “ poo 
physical idealism” on the foundation of telep- 
athy (Hibbert Journal, ix., 544). The universe 
consists of conscious entities, like the Leibnit- 
zian monads, in the sense that these entities 
“ reflect all the rest in different degrees of per- 
fection.” They differ from the monads, however, 
in that the “relation between them is not one 
of pre-established harmony; it is a relation of 
real reciprocity.” . 

PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, AxER- 
ICAN. See PsyYcHOLocy. 

PSYCHOLOGY. The immediate estimation 
of current tendencies and trends within a fluent 
body of knowledge is very likely to be gross 
and subjective. Time is necessary to a sea- 
soned judgment. From year to year emphasis 
changes, accent shifts, purposes are modified, 
the coloring of the scientific background 
brightens or fades, new terms creep in and old 
terms acquire new meanings. The precise sig- 
nificance to the science of all these modifica- 
tions only subsequent events will fully reveal. 
When taken individually, they may indicate 
progress or development; or they may, on the 
other hand, stand simply for caprice, or 
idiosyncrasy, or want of historical perspective, 
or desire for novelty, or lack of scientific train- 
ing. The historian of the year ean do little 
more than record a few of the more important 
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books and articles and researches and addresses, 
and leave the rest to the deliberate reviewer of 
decades and generations and systems and 
schools. As regards the present case. psychol- 
ogy, pure and applied, is suffering wider and 
wider extension. Its present  ramifications,. 
when measured in terms of literary product, 
cover an exceedingly broad territory. This re- 
view must, then, limit itself to instances and 
examples, and also, for the greater part, it 
must be confined to the pure psychology of 
the human individual—the basis of all psy- 
chology. As to noting general drift, it will 
limit itself to the impression that discussion 
and investigation have taken the direction 
(1) of a criticism, more or less self-conscious, 
of methods and means; and (2) of a searching 
and analytical examination of the elementary 
processes and hie simpler, perceptual, forma- 
tions. Reference to the reviews of previous. 
years (see YEAR Book, 1907, 661; 1910, 613; 
1911, 590 and 592) will suggest that the re- 
eonstruetion, since 1900, of the psychology of 
thought and of voluntary action has furnished 
& strong motive to this current examination 
and criticism. 

MEETINGS AND GENERAL News. At the 
meeting of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, held in conjunction with the American 
Philosophical Association, at New Haven, 
Conn., on December 29-31, under the presidency 
of H. C. Warren, the question of the general 
methods of psychology was discussed, with par- 
ticular emphasis laid on the nature of con- 
sciousness. This joint meeting forms a unique 
contrast to a set of resolutions recently passed 
by a group of six German philosophers to the: 
effect that no experimental psychologists should 
be appointed to the existing chairs of philos- 
ophy in the German higher institutions of 
learning, but that provision should be made for 
the creation of new chairs specifically desig- 
nated for empirical psychology. eons a 
number of eminent „ who have 
taken a stand against the spirit of the docu- 
ment is W. Wundt (see his Die Psychologie im 
Kampf ums Dasein). At the meeting of the 
Experimental Psychologists, held at Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn., on April 10-12, 
the discussion of method took a deeided turn 
against sanctioning the behavior- psychology,“ 
particularly as outlined by J. B. Watson (v. 
infra on ' method"). 

Several academic changes and appointments. 
occurred during the year. At Munich, O. 
Külpe has succeeded T. Lipps, who has been 
unable for a number of years to discharge his. 
duties on account of illness. In England, Prof. 
James Ward recently passed his 70th birthday. 
In recognition of his services to philosophy and. 
psychology, and in manifestation of the esteem 
in which his friends and colleagues hold him, 
a fund has been subscribed for the purpose of 
painting a portrait of the distinguished philos- 
opher. H. Piéron was appointed director of the: 
Sorbonne laboratory at Paris, founded, and for 
a long term of years directed, by the late A. 
Binet. Piéron was also called to succeed Binet. 
as editor of L’année psychologique. P. Janet, 
professor of experimental psychology at the 
Collége de France, was appointed to the chair, 
left vacant by the death of A. Fouillée, at the 
French Academy of Moral and Political Science. 
The list of psychological periodicals is this. 
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year increased by the new quarterly, Revue des 
&ciences psychologique, published under the 
editorship of J. Tastevin and P.-L. Couchaud. 

GENERAL BooKS AND TREATISES, The num- 
ber of general texts has been unusually small. 
D. R. Major’s The Elements of Psychology has 
not been out long enough to have elicited a 
definite critical response. It represents no 
emphatically new point of view, but it gives, 
rather, a large number of excerpts from the 
works of other psychologists. R. M. Yerkes 
and D. W. La Rue have codperated on an Out- 
line of a Study of the Self. C. L. Morgan’s 
Instinct and Experience, published last year, has 
assed into a German translation (by R. 
hesing). In J. Ward’s Henry Sidgwick Me- 
morial Lecture on Heredity and Memory, now 
published in book form, heredity in racial ex- 
oe is compared with the formation of 
abit within the individual. L’année psycho- 
logique continues, under the néw directorship, 
to take a catholic view of the march of psy- 
chological progress. Last year the annual vol- 
ume contained articles on memory, on the scope 
of psychology, the laws of mental activity, and 
the personal equation. More than two hun- 
dred pages were devoted to a useful review of 
the preceding year in which French and Ameri- 
can works fared better than German. In a 
readable book entitled The Psychology of 
Laughter, B. Sidis places laughter with the 
religious and the artistic activities; like them 
laughter arises from the instinct of play. A 
similar view is held by C. E. Seashore in his 
Psychology in Daily Life—a book which in- 
cludes many wholesome maxims with regard 
to play, work, memory, mental health, and 
musical training. The maxims are sanctioned, 
as the author demonstrates in a simple and 
popular manner, by the facts and principles of 
psychology. E. L. Thorndike’s The Original 
Nature of Man describes “ the inherited founda- 
tion of intellect, morals, and skill,” and then 
turns them to account in education. The vol- 
ume summarizes and criticizes a good deal that 
has been written about instincts and capacities. 
Münsterberg discusses the application of psy- 
chology to the problems of business in his book 
on Psychology and Industrial Efficiency. The 
volume outlines a programme for the codpera- 
tion of psychology with economic interests to 
the end that “the best possible man” shall 
be selected for “the best possible work” to 
“the best possible effect.” While most of the 
experimental suggestions given savor too 
strongly of reaction-time and crude tests of 
mental capacity, nevertheless many ‘valuable 
suggestions are offered for the guidance of fu- 
ture steps taken in this direction. The book 
will, doubtless, indicate to the lay mind the 
value of empirical psychology in the “ scien- 
tific management” of business and industry. 

Freud’s treatise on The Interpretation of 
Dreams, originally published in 1899, has been 
done into English from the third edition in 
the German by A. A. Brill, an ardent follower 
of the Freudian school. This translation makes 
available to the American public a clear and 
readable explanation of dreams on the basis 
of “sex-repressions ” (see YEAR Book, 1911, p. 
593; and 1912, p. 598). A good summary of 
the literature, sample interpretations, personal 
experiences of the author, all help to make the 
presentation clear. Although many psycholo- 
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gists agree that it is possible at times to trace 
dreams to “repressions” of one sort or an- 
other, only a few follow the Freudian school 
to the extent of interpreting dreams in the light 
of social sex-restrictions. 

The wide current use of the term “ behavior ” 
as designative of the objectively visible move- 
ments of organisms is well illustrated by M. 
Parmelee’s book, The Science of Human Be- 
havior, in which the phenomena attributed to 
behavior are described in semi-popular fashion 
with a background supplied from the “ results 
of recent work in biology in general and in 
zoülogy and neurology in particular, in genetic 
and comparative psychology, and in anthropol- 
ogy.” It traces the thread of “behavior” 
upward through its physical and chemical 
foundations to its physiological function and 
anatomical and morphological structure 
throughout the entire evolutionary series, and, 
finally, to its highest level in the organized 
superstructure of social custom. 

SENSATION AND ON. Vision. At- 
tempts have been made to remove some of the 
shortcomings of the Hering theory of vision. 
One of the difficulties lies in the phenomenon 
of contrast. S. Blachowski has investigated 
the effects of “reciprocal contrast" (Zeitschr. 
f. Sinnesphysiol., xlvii., 201). His results show 
a lower intensive sensitivity at the centre of 
the retina than at the periphery, and, in con- 
sequence, a proportionately greater degree of 
excitation in the periphery than at the centre 
under the influence of a given photic stimulus. 
L. Hermann has made a study of the effect of 
compensating a given color for the amount of 
contrast induced from a gray background, and 
has found a distinct weakening of the chroma 
of the color after it has been compensated in 
light-value (ibid. xlvii., 97). A painstaking 
piece of investigation has been published by 
G. Rand (The Factors that Influence the Sen- 
sitivity of the Retina to Color: A Quantitative 
Study and Methods of Standardization, Psychol. 
Rev., Mon. Supp., 15, No. 1). Almost one-half 
of the work comprises an historical and crit- 
ical survey of the literature. On the whole, 
the investigation shows how strongly the 
changes in the illumination of the visual field 
influence the color sensitivity of the peripheral 
retina.” That there is a difference in the dis- 
crimination of brightness in uniocular and 
binocular vision has been shown by S. Dawson 
(Brit. J. of Psychol, vi, 78). “Small dif- 
ferences of intensity are detected more fre- 
quently when both eyes are used, judgments are 
given with more certainty and consistency, and 
their reaction-times are shorter.” Explanation 
of these facts is given in terms of the increased 
steadiness in the impression. There are a num- 
ber of studies in reversible perspective (J. C. 
Flügel 4bid., v. 357; vi. 60; A. Zimmer, Zeit- 
schr. f. Sinnesphysiol., xlvii., 106) which seem 
to contradict the well-known theory, originally 
attributed to Necker, that makes reversion de- 
pendent upon change of fixation. It is now 
claimed that change or shift of attention, with- 
out change of ocular fixation, may explain 
many instances of this phenomenon. The re- 
sults should be considered, however, in connec- 
tion with Wundt’s doctrine of assimilation. Of 
interest under the heading of vision are the 
studies in the visual perception of movement 
by T. Takei (Zeitschr. f. Sinnesphysiol., xlvii., 
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377), H. J. Watt (Brit. J. of Psychol., vi., 26), 
and S. Meyer (Zeitschr. f. Psych., lxv., 40). 
P. Homuth went over again (Arch. f. d. ges. 
Psych., xxvi., 181 and 239) the effects of short 
and of continued stimulation of the visual or- 
gan. His results seem to him to indicate that 
blue, yellow, and purple are the psychophysical 
rimaries, and hence that visual theory is to 
built upon them. Continuing his work upon 
visual adaptation, C. E. Ferree seeks experi- 
mentally to demonstrate (Amer. Jour. of 
Psych., xxiv., 378) that the periodic disappear- 


ance of small stimulus-areas, long referred to 


fluctuations of attention, falls, just as well as 
large areas, under the laws of sensory adapta- 
tion. 

Audition. Much work has been done of late 
in the psychology of hearing. E. R. Jaensch 
proved, by means of an ingenious apparatus, 
that (1) sinusoid variations in air-waves pro- 
duce tones, when the waves are equal in 
length, (2) sinusoid variations produce noises, 
when the waves are greatly unequal in length, 
and (3) when these variations are only slight, 
& vowel-quality results. He substantiates the 
approximate optimal pitch of the vowel sounds 
as recently established by W. Köhler: 250 vd. 
for U, 500 vd. for O, 1000 vd. for A, 2000 vd. 
for E, and 4000 vd. for I (Zeitschr. f. Sin- 
nesphysiol xlvii, 219). The results of Her- 
mann and Jaensch upon the formants of vowel- 
sounds (see YEAR Book, 1907, 659) were also 
confirmed last year by L. J. Wittmann (Arch. 
f. d. ges. Psych., xxix, 389), who worked by 
the Marbe method of smoke-rings. The region 
which Bezold claimed to be essential to the 
hearing of speech (b’-g”) has been shown to be 
wanting in & number of observers who could 
nevertheless hear spoken words (see Zeitschr. 
f. Sinnesphysiol., xlvii., 192). Sound localiza- 
tion is claiming a renewed interest. G. F. Arps 
and O. Klemm have reported work done on the 
influence of intensity on the localization of 
sounds with reference to distance from the ob- 
server. Some of the factors which account for 
this infiuence are those of variations in the 
absolute intensity, variations in the relative 
intensity for both ears, and, finally, the angle 
of incidence at each ear. But in addition to 
these three, there is still another factor which 
is unknown (Psychol. Studien, viii, 226). A 
later study of O. Klemm (ibid., viii., 497) in 
monaural hearing points out that while local- 
ization in distance is possible, yet it is more 
difficult under these conditions than under those 
of binaural hearing. J. Peterson writes in de- 
fense of the Helmholtzian theory of audition 
(Psychol. Rev. xx., 312) as representing the 
explanation which is most nearly adequate to 
the facts. F. Densmore has added another vol- 
ume to her work on Indian music (Chippewa 
Music) and with it a collection of phonograms, 
bringing the total up to something like 350 
separate records, a beginning which ought to 
compare favorably—at least in number—with 
C. Stumpf’s archives of phonograms at Berlin. 

TACTUAL AND KIN#STHETIC. Since Gold- 
scheider’s classical work, the sense-organs in 
and near the surface of the joints have generally 
been held responsible (with occasional protest 
from other investigators) for the perception of 
movement of the bodily members. Fris- 
mann has now brought & good deal of evidence 
(Arch. f. d. ges. Psych., xxviii., 1) to show the 
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participation in this perception of qualities 
from muscle and tendon. Erismann also makes 
it appear probable that these senses suffer in 
intensity (as do also auditory and tactual sen- 
sations) through the deflection of attention. 
In the same laboratory (Strassburg) the repe- 
tition of the psychological experiment of lifted 
weights gave a value (ibid. xxviii, 183) for 
differential sensitivity of 1-50, when the basis 
of weight was the tendinous sensation and not 
any secondary criterion (as, e.g. Müller's 
“rate of lift”). 

MEMORY, LEARNING, ASSOCIATION AND AT- 
TENTION. Two well-known German works on 
memory and learning have been made available 
to the English-reading public during the year. 
H. Ebbinghaus’s pioneer work, done in the early 
eighties (Ueber das Gedüchtnis, 1885), has been 
translated by H. A. Ruger and C. E. Bussenius; 
but a more felicitous rendition is to be found 
in J. W. Baird’s transcription of E. Meumann’s 
book on memory under the title, The Psychol- 
ogy of Learning. The monumental work of the 
year is the third part of G. E. Müllers Zur 
Analyse der | Gedüchtnistátigkeit und des 
Vorstellungsverlaufes (Zeitschr. f. Psych., 
Ergänzungsband, viii, 1-567), which precedes 
the second part. It discusses the secondary 
aids to learning, shows their advantages and 
disadvantages, the rôle of diagrams and colored 
presentations, the consciousness of recognition, 
affective coloring, the intent of recall, deter- 
mining tendencies, and reciprocal effects in the 
memory content. A. Aall proposes (Zeit- 
schr. f. Psych., lxvi., 1) a new law of memory, 
to which, however, G. E. Miiller gives attention 
in his work. Aall’s results indicate that there 
is a difference in the efficiency of learning when 
the instruction assumed is to the effect that 
the material must be available either (a) for 
a long or an indefinitely great time, or (b) 
for a specific occasion. A. Wohlgemuth points 
out (Brit. J. of Psych., v., 447) that “the pre- 
vailing method of studying memory merely by 
means of syllables is inadequate” because “ in 
learning the syllables, visual memory, audi- 
tory memory, and motor memory” are involved, 
while in learning colors and diagrams “ only 
visual imagery and.. .. in some subjects im- 
ageless reproduction" are present. With the 
exception of the final qualification, this state- 
ment also agrees with G. E. Muüller's work. 
L. W. Kline and W. A. Owens studied the learn- 
ing process by requiring their observers to place 


a series of cards in their proper pigeon-holes 


(Psychol. Rev., xx., 206) verifying in general 
a number of the laws of learning and in par- 
ticular the part played by affection and emo- 
tion. P. Ranschburg (Zeitschr. f. Psych., 
Ixvi., 161; lxvii.. 22) verified the following laws 
in an investigation of simultaneously and suc- 
cessively presented letters, numbers, colored ob- 
jects and diagrams: (1) Simultaneous and 
similar stimuli seem to inhibit one another in 
the tendency to coalesce, but there are stages in 
the degree of coalescence and separation; (2) 
the attentional clearness of an incorporation 
depends upon the degree to which less-favored 
factors are suppressed on account of their sim- 
ilarity. It has been known for some time that 
the learning by heart of sense or nonsense ma- 
terials proceeds more rapidly, under experimen- 
tal conditions, when the repetitions are dis- 
tributed throughout the period of learning than 
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it does when one repetition follows immediately 
upon another. Work sent out last year from 
the Vassar laboratory (Amer. Jour. of Paych., 
xxiv., 580) suggests that the advantage of dis- 
tribution may rest, not at all upon a law of 
verbal association—as is usually supposed—but 
upon a law of motor connections. K. M. Dal- 
lenbach extended (ibid., xxiv., 465) the research 
of Geissler upon the measurement of attention, 
and he found a close parallelism to exist be- 
tween degree of attention, on the one hand—as 
measured directly in terms of clearness—and 
amount and precision of work performed, on the 
other. He believes that the distinction between 
the “dual-level” and the “multi-level” con- 
sciousnesses indicates a true difference of indi- 
vidual type. The common conviction that a 
person, A, can, by staring at the back of an- 
other person, B, cause B to look round has 
been put to experimental test at Leland Stan- 
ford University (J. S. Coover: ibid. xxiv., 
570), with the result that the observers who 
thought that they were being stared at were as 
often wrong as right. 

THOUGHT, ACTION, AND Emotion. T. Lipps’s 
monograph on empathy (Psychol. Untersuch., 
ii., 111) commands first place under this rubric. 
It treats of a variety of subjects; errors in 
judgment, geometrical illusions, deceptions in 
he estimation of visual magnitudes, and many 
others. It is written in terms of the Herbartian 
psychology, in which references to the bridge 
formed by the “impression” between the 
“ego” and the “objective world” largely fig- 
ure. In G. E. Müller's work on memory (op. 
cit.) we find contributions to this subject in his 
discussion of the “conscious attitude” and the 
* determining tendency.” A warning is repeat- 
edly sounded to the effect that unclear elemen- 
tary processes should not be clothed *with a 
new terminology: When a process is hard to 
differentiate from other processes, when it is 
marginal, or when it cannot readily be recog- 
nized, a new name for it should not forthwith 
be coined. In N. Ach’s historical experiments 
on the thought-processes, what was called an 
“attitude” was very often, as Müller main- 
tains, a misapprehension of details. The 
doctrine of ‘conscious attitude,’ like that of the 
determining tendency can be characterized by 
the statement: It is likewise unsuited to psy- 
chological analysis.” From the Leipzig labor- 
atory a number of studies in reaction are re- 
ported. G. Deuchler (Psychol. Studien, viii., 
117) concludes that the effect of concentrating 
attention upon one element in a group of com- 
plex stimuli tends to inhibit the processes cor- 
responding to the other components. P. Salow 
(ibid., viii., 506) had left material on the 
reaction-times for right-hand, left-hand, and 
both-hand, responses. This material is now 
brought together to show, among other things, 
that the interval between instruction and stim- 
ulus has a direct and proportionate effect upon 
the time of reaction. 

An article indicative of the trend in the psy- 
chology of thought contains a formulation by 
O. Selz of the laws of productive activity 
(Arch. f. d. ges. Psych., xxvii, 367). Selz 
insists that the essence of mental “ produc- 
tion” is organization. Laws of association are 
insufficient to the explanation of mind; they 
do not show how conscious processes are inte- 
grated. To the process of reproduction must be 
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added “operations "—operations of abstraction 
and of combination. Thought is purposive: It 
works toward ends, and the operations serve 
to unite end and means and so to create new 
combinations. The dangers which lurk in this 
sort of treatment are (1) a lapse to formal and 
hypothetical powers, and (2) the translation 
of the thought processes into logical terms. 
Like Selz, R. Müller-Freienfels believes in non- 
ideational factors in thought (ibid., xxvii, 
381). He calls them, after the practice of 
Münsterberg and others, Stellungnahmen. They 
are volitional factors, and they display the re- 
lation of the ego to sensation. Every feeling 
'(gefühl) includes a motor tendency, a prepara- 
tion for action. The more active and purposive 
the thought, the more obvious the motor tend- 
ency in the Stellungnahme, or motor attitude. 
Thought may be said to be constituted by these 
* attitudes," not by ideas. In a general ap- 
praisal of the method of question-and-answer 
or of examination (Ausfragemethode), E. B. 
Titchener inclines to the belief (Amer. Jour. 
of Psych, xxiv., 429) that the method will 
never “avail, of itself, to settle disputed ques- 
tions of a systematic kind.” Its results must 
be gross and loose, capable of a variety of inter- 
pretations. But the chief use of the method is 
—as this psychologist thinks—‘ to make a first 
survey.” It has already served to define the 
problems of thought, and these problems may 
now be put into commission for solution by a 
method of the type of Ach’s “systematic ex- 
perimental introspection.” The most notable 
application of the method of examination made 
during the year came from Külpe's laboratory 
at Bonn (T. Haering, Arch. f. d. ges. Psyck., 
xxvi, 269; xxvii, 63, 285). Haering applied it 
to the doctrine of values (Werttheorie). He 
is led to the conclusion that “value” is not 
descriptible in terms of consciousness. It is 
no more to be found in mind than, say, the sur- 
vival value of an animal's horn is to be found, 
by anatomical dissection, within the horn. The 
description of the “valuing consciousness” 
shows only that a given object is referred to a 
preéxistent and extra-psychological value 
moral, esthetical, logical, or what not. Valua- 
tion, then (Wertung), is the subsumption of an 
experience under a presupposed “ absolute” 
value or sphere of values. In consciousness, 
values are never established; they are only ap- 
plied. This result disposes—so the author 
thinks—of all those 5 theories of 
value which are based upon psychological fac- 
tors, e.g., effort or feeling. The whole study 
is laid out in the realm of “intention,” tend- 
ency, and Einstellung. In a study of embar- 
rassment (ibid., xxvii, 1), W. Hellpach finds 
the emotion to be determined, in the main, by 
Social factors; namely, by the apprehensive fear 
of the judgments and opinions of a second per- 
son. He connects the expressions of embarrass- 
ment (blushing, retreating, automatic move- 
ments of hands and feet) with sexual display 
and allurement. 

MeETHops. The presidential address delivered 
by E. L. Thorndike before the 1912 session of 
the American Psychological Association to- 
gether with a paper read by J. R. Angell at 
the same session (Psychol, Rev., xx., 91 and 
255) sounds the keynote of a discussion of psy- 
chological methods begun last year. Both of 
these papers emphasize the inadequacy of the 
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interpretation of movements or “behavior” as 
an index to mental processes: The former, by 
attempting to dispel the illusion that all ideas 
tend to develop into movement, the latter by 
outlining problems which could not be solved 
by “behavior” methods. Since the meetings, 
J. B. Watson has set forth his articles of faith 
in the “behavior” methods, and he has ex- 
pressed his belief that the introspective meth- 
ods are inferior (Psychol. Rev., xx., 158). 
M. W. Calkins has more recently joined forces 
against this proposal (Psychol. Bull., x., 288), 
but emphasizes the fact that, in her opinion, 
the methods of introspective psychology have 
disregarded the organic structure of the con- 
scious “self.” Certain difficulties met with in 
the methods of comparative psychology are out- 
lined by C. Read (Brit. J. of Psych., vi., 44). 
METHODS OF EXPRESSION. The YEAR Book of 
1908 (p. 603) explained the meaning of the 
psycho-galvanic reflex and the attempts made 
to include it among the expressive methods of 
psychology. The researches of the last five 
ears seem to have warranted the editor’s re- 
uctance to grant the psychophysical importance 
commonly attached to the reflex.“ During 
the past year, A. Gregor, working in Flechsig’s 
laboratory in Leipzig, came to the following 
conclusions (Arch. f. d. ges. Psych, xxvii., 
241): (1) That the deflection of the gal- 
vanometer does not rest—at least not wholly 
—upon feelings or emotions; (2) that inten- 
sity of stimulus has an effect upon the amount 
of the deflection; (3) that the observer has no 
voluntary control of the reaction; and (4) 
that, in some cases at least, sweat-secretion 
plays & part. This fairly elaborate research 
gives the impression that we are still far from 
an exact knowledge of the physical and mental 
conditions of the “ psycho-galvanic reaction." 
One further step, however, toward this knowl- 
edge, is indicated by V. J. Miiller’s demonstra- 
tion (Monatsschr. f. Psychiat. u. Neurol, 
xxxiii, 235) that the contrifugal vehicle of the 
“ reflex” is the sensory nerve. The expressive 
methods underwent a further extension when 
G. Katzsch observed (Zeitachr. f. exper. Pathol. 
u. Therapie, xii) intestinal movements through 
a celluloid window set into the ab- 
domen. Unpleasant feelin decreased and 
peran feelings inerea the movements. 
. Rose confirmed (Arch. f. d. ges. Psych., 
xxviii, 94) Störring's contention that unpleas- 
antness increases voluntary strength. His ob- 
servers pressed harder upon the dynamograph 
when unpleasantly affected than when they were 
affectively indifferent. The result contradicts 
the traditional belief that unpleasantness tends 
to inhibit voluntary action. 
PSYCHOTHERAPY. Interest in this field of 
investigation has grown during the year out of 
all proportion to the number of books issued. 
Together with psychopathology, psychiatry, and 
psychoanalysis, the subject is claiming the at- 
tention of the medical profession on both con- 
tinents. A committee of the “American Psy- 
chological Association has drawn up a set of 
six conclusions based upon & canvas of 116 med- 
ical schools. These conclusions (see Science, 
n. &, xxviii, 555) express, among other things, 
the opinion that & course of instruction in ele- 
mentary psychology, modified to suit the prac- 
tical facts of medical experience, should be 
given to all candidates for the medical degree, 
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preferably before admission to the medical 
school. e International Association of Med- 
ical Psychology and Psychotherapy met in 
Vienna on September 18 and 19. Among the 
uestions discussed at the second convention of 
the Società Italiana di Psicologia, held in Rome 
during the last week in March, was the subject 
of “the psychological problems of psycho- 
therapy.” The first volume of the Psycho- 
analytic Review has made its appearance under 
the ar of W. A. White and S. E. Jelliffe. 
The editorial announcement promises that the 
periodical “with its object distinctly to con- 
tribute to the problems of psychopathology .. . 
will endeavor to throw light upon the problems 
of human conduct, by the study not only of the 
Minds of any particular individuals, but by a 
research of the human mind in the large, 
throughout the ages, with a view to reaching 
thereby certain general laws and principles 
which may be applied to an understanding of 
the individual.” A large treatise in two vol- 
umes on Modern Treatment of Nervous and 
Mental Diseases has also just appeared under 
the editorship of these two authors. Its scope 
is somewhat broader than its title. It fur- 
nishes a compendious summary of facts and 
theories, including eugenics, education, general 
Matters concerning mental deficiency and 
pathology, and sexual problems. Publications 
connected more intimately with the Freu- 
dian school (see Year Book, 1911, p. 
593), are E. Hitschmann’s monograph, Freud’s 
Theories of the Neuroses (translated by 
C. R. Payne), and A. A. Brill’s volume, 
Psychoanalysis, ite Theory and Practical Ap- 
plication. Both of these works are attempts 
to summarize, one fairly completely and on a 
technical level, the other somewhat more 
briefly and in terms of the phraseology of the 
layman, the main discussions and results of 
the school. The former gives a complete bibli- 
ography of S. Freud’s works. It makes a 
strong, TEPA plea for confidence in the 
methods of psychoanalysis. Apparently in 
order to reach satisfactory results, rapport has 
to be established between patient and physician. 
It is here that the “doubting Thomases fail. 
As A. A. Brill says in his preface, “ Nothing 
can be done without it, and unless this is prop- 
erly managed, little can be done for the patient. 
One may get excellent results in surgery or in 
any other specialty without seeing the patient’s 
face, but psychoanalysis presupposes an intimate 
acquaintanceship.” This latter work brings the 
subject of dreams, obsessions, hysteria, sexual 
555 wit, and various neuroses within 
he compass of a single readable volume. Con- 
siderable work has this year been done on the 
subject of dreams and of myths. In addition 
to the translation of S. Freud's Interpretation 
of Dreams, K. Abrahams’s Dreams and Myths 
has appeared in the series of Nervous and 
Mental Disease Monographs, and O. Rank’s 
Myth of the Birth of the Hero, done into 
English by F. Robbins and S. E. Jelliffe, has 
been printed serially in the Journal of 
Nervous and Mental Disease (vol. xl). For 
a further discussion of the connection be- 
tween dreams and the sexual life the reader 
is referred to the positive presentation of 
the subject by H. Ellis in the Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology (viii, 1374), and to the 
negative instances cited by M. Solomon (ibid., 
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viii, 73) in support of the interpretation of 
dreams, and psychoneuroses as well, “on the 
motive of self-preservation.” E. E. Weaver's 
Mind and Health treats the entire subject of 
* mental healing" on the side of the great reli- 
gious movements with introductory chapters on 
the historical concepts of mind and of the prin- 
ciples of psychotherapy. A full bibliography 
completes the work. To those readers who care 
to see the facts of psychotherapeutics consid- 
ered from an ethical and a religious point of 
view, this book will render valuable service. 

PUBLIC CHARITIES. See CHARITIES. 

PUBLIC DEBT. See articles on various 
countries. 

PUBLIC LANDS. See Canana, DOMINION 
OF. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 
See EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS. See EDUCATION. 

PUBLIC UTILITY COMMISSIONS. See 
MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT under heading so en- 
titled. 

PUBLISHERS’ CONGRESS, INTERNA- 
TIONAL. See COPYRIGHT. 

PUGH, CHABLES EDMUND. An American 
railway official, died April 8, 1913. He was 
born in Unionville, Chester County, Pa., in 
1841, and was educated at the Millersville Nor- 
mal School. In 1859 he entered the service of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad as a station agent, 
rose through various grades in the service un- 
til, in 1882, he became general manager of the 
Pennsylvania system east of Erie and Pitts- 
burgh. He was elected first vice-president in 
1909, and held this office at the time of his 
death. He also held positions in the direc- 
torates of several other railroads. 

PUMPS. See INTERNAL COMBUSTION Ex- 
GINES, and PuMPING MACHINERY, 

PUMPING MACHINERY. During the 
year 1913 arrangements were made for the con- 
struction of the Humphrey internal combustion 
pump in the United States. This pump, which 
has been described in previous issues of the 
YEAR Book, consists of a cylinder in which the 
combustion of an explosive mixture of air and 
gas takes place directly above the surface of a 
liquid and produces motion in a tower and 
play pipe. The succession of explosions pro- 
duces regular motion in the liquid and gradus 
the level is depressed against the head at whic 
it can be discharged. The type of pump which 
it was proposed to manufacture in the United 
States was limited to a delivery head of 35 ft., 
but this limit has been exceeded in England, 
where a number of pumps have been under test 
and in service for several years. At Chingford, 
Essex, England, at a large reservoir under con- 
trol of the Metropolitan Water Board, five 
Humphrey internal combustion pumps, working 
on producer gas, were installed, having an aggre- 
gate capacity of 180,000,000 gallons per day of 
94 hours raised to a height of from 25 to 30 ft. 
in connection with the raising of water from the 
River Lea into the Chingford storage reservoir. 
It was stated in the official report that the 
average fuel consumption of the four large 
pumps was .931 pounds of anthracite coal per 
water horse power, while the small pump, which 
was rated at 20,000,000 gallons a day capacity 
gave the remarkable average figure of .8 pounds 
of anthracite. All the pumps showed an actual 
average discharge in excess of the contract re- 
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quirements and the endurance, as well as the 
efficiency tests, were satisfactorily met. 

What was reported to be the largest steam 
turbine driven pump ever built in the United 
States was ordered for the Ross pumping station 
of the city of Pittsburgh. This was a Laval 
centrifugal pump with a rated capacity of 100 
million gallons for 24 hours against a total 
head of 56 ft. The Bethlehem Steel Company 
constructed for service at the New Mission 
Street station of the same city two vertical 
triple expansion high-duty pumping engines, 
each having a capacity of seven million gallons 
for 24 hours against a head of 495 ft. 

PURDUE UNIVERSITY. A State insti- 
tution of higher education, founded at Lafayette, 
Ind., in 1869. The total enrollment in all de- 
partments in the autumn of 1913 was about 
1900. The faculty numbered 180. There were 
no noteworthy changes during the year, and the 
only notable benefaction was a gift of about 
$100,000 to the Agricultural School. The 
annual income of the university is about $850,- 
000, chiefly derived from Federal and State ap- 
propriations. The productive funds amount to 
about $250,000. ‘The library contains about 
50,000 volumes. The president is W. E. Stone. 

PURE SHOE BILLS. See Boots AND 
SHOES. 

PUT-IN-BAY CELEBRATION. See Ex- 
POSITIONS. 

PUTUMAYO ATROCITIES. See section 
so entitled under PERU. 

QUAKERS. See FRIENDS. 

QUARITCH, BERNABD.. An English pub- 
lisher and bookseller, died August 27, 1913. He 
was the son of Bernard Quaritch, the famous 
bookseller and collector, who died in 1899. In 
the same year he succeeded his father in the 
business. He became one of the best known 
buyers and collectors of rare books in England 
and the United States. He was a bidder at 
sales of many famous collections. A famous 
acquisition of his was a Gutenburg Bible, known 
as the Mazarin Bible, because a copy had been 
in the library of Cardinal Mazarin. This 
purchase was made for J. Pierpont Morgan. He 
frequently acted as buying agent for the British 
Museum and the Society of Antiquaries. 

QUEBEC. A province of the Dominion of 
Canada; area, 351,873 sq. miles; population 
(census of June 1, 1911), 2,003,232 (1,648,898 in 
1901). Including that portion of the Northwest 
Territories annexed to Quebec in 1912, the area 
is 706,834 sq. miles and the population 2,005,779. 
Quebec is the provincial capital, with 78,710 
inhabitants in 1911. A lieutenant-governor ad- 
ministers the province—Sir Francois Langelier 
in 1913 (appointed May 5, 1911). Premier in 
1913, Sir Lomer Gouin. See CANADA. 

QUEENSLAND. A state of the Common- 
wealth of Australia. Area, 670.500 sq. miles. 
Population (census of April 3, 1911), 605,813, 
exclusive cf full-blooded aborigines. Brisbane 
is the capital, with a population (1911) of 
11,096; population of the local government area, 
35,491; with suburbs, 139,480. The railways of 
Queensland included three principal lines run- 
ning west and southwest from the coast as 
follows: From Brisbane on the south to Cunna- 
mulle (2184 miles); from Rockhampton in the 
eentre to Longreach (912 miles); and from 
Townsville in the north to Winton and Clon- 
curry (792 miles). Five other lines open up the 
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interior from the ports of Bowen, Cooktown, 
Cairns, Mackay, and Normanton. Two other im- 
ortant lines were under construction in 1913. 

uring the last official year there were 
opened in this state eleven extensions to the 
railway system which, when completed, will be 
of gridiron form with the various lines inter- 
sectioning the country. The east and west lines 
had incomplete connections in several cases at 
their coast ends and 67 miles were under con- 
struction for this purpose. At the inland ex- 
tremities 26-mile lengths for joining up the 
inland ends were under construction and 11 
light feeders, aggregating 244 miles, were also 
being built. Governor in 1913, Sir William 
MacGregor (appointed 1909). Premier, Digby 
Frank Denham. See AUSTRALIA. 

- QUICKSILVER. The domestic production 
of quicksilver in 1913, according to preliminary 
estimates of the United States Geological Survey, 
was 19,081 flasks of 75 pounds each, valued at 
$774,054. This is the lowest recorded output since 
1860. The output in California, which comprises 
nearly all the quicksilver produced, was 15,396 
flasks, valued at $605,525, a decline of 5128 in 
quantity, and $257,509 in value, from the quan- 
tity and value of 1912. The decrease was due 
mainly to the falling off in yield from the im- 
portant mines in Santa Clara County. There 
was a small output in 1913 in Arizona, Nevada, 
and Texas. The mined output of these States 
was 4285 flasks, valued at $168,529. 

QUININE. See RABIES. 

RABIES. As is well known, patients hav- 
ing rabies in its completely developed form never 
recover, no remedies having been discovered 
which will influence the course after the attack 
has begun. Injection of anti-rabic gerum be- 
tween the receipt of a bite and the onset of the 
disease has been the only means of warding 
off death. One case, however, was reported in 
1913, in which injection of quinine and urea 
hydrochloride administered intravenously, cured 
a well developed case. Moon succeeded in curing 
animals infected with rabies by means of quinine 
sulphate, given by mouth. It seems likely that 
further trial of this drug will prove it a reliable 
remedy for rabies. 

RABINDRA NATH TAGORE. See Ta- 
GORE, RABINDRA NATH; and NOBEL PRIZES. 

RACING. The 1913 racing season in the 
United States was noteworthy for the revival 
of the sport in New York State, the principal 
meetings being held on the tracks at Belmont 
Park, Saratoga, Sheepshead Bay, and Gravesend, 
The winners of the more important events were: 
Metropolitan Handicap, 1 mile, H. P. Whitney’s 
Whisk Broom II; Saratoga Handicap, 114 miles, 
F. Johnson’s Cock o’ the Walk; Suburban Handi- 
cap, 1% miles, H. P. Whitney’s Whisk Broom II; 
Futurity, 6 furlongs, H. P. Whitney’s Pennant; 
Brooklyn Handicap, H. P. Whitney’s Whisk 
Broom II. The English Derby was captured by 
A. P. Cunliffe’s Aboyeur and the French Derby 
by Dagor. The leading winners among the 
American owners in 1913 were: H. P. Whitney, 
$42,800; R. T. Wilson, $19,555; R. F. Carman, 
$18,330; PEIR Belmont, $17,790; F. Johnson, 
$14,015; J. Holland, $13,075; J. O. Talbot, 
$11.245. 

There were several notable performances on 
the running turf in 1913. Bringhurst a 2-year- 
old carrying 109 pounds, went 5% furlongs at 
Louisville, Ky., in 1 minute 4% seconds; Iron 
Mask, also a 2-year-old, while carrying 112 
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pounds, made the fast time of 1 minute 10% 
seconds for 6 furlongs at Louisville; Frogle 

a 4-year-old, with 107 pounds, covered 1 mile 
20 yards at Louisville in 1 minute 39 
seconds and Whisk Broom II, a 5-year-old carry- 
ing 139 pounds, ran 14% miles at Belmont Park 
in 2 minutes. 

Uhlan for the second successive year carried 
off the laurels in light harness racing by trotting 
a mile against time in 1 minute 5414 seconds. 
Other trotters to distinguish themselves in 1913 
were Peter Volo, who covered the mile in 2 
minutes 4½ seconds, and Dudie Archdale, whose 
time for the mile in each of three heats was 
respectively 2:0414, 2:0414, and 2:04%. Two 
hundred and eighty-three trotters took part in 
the grand circuit meets, the horses to make the 
best showings being Cheeney, Lord Dewey, Mari- 
gold, Anvil, Dr. Thorne, Tenara, and Etawah. 
The last two named won for their owners $24,- 
140 and $21,375 respectively. In the pacing 
events Frank Bogash, Jr., Margot Hal, Branden 
Direct, and Directum I captured the largest 
number of firsts. Frank Bogash, Jr. was the 
biggest winner, $20,341, with Leeta T, $11,625, 
ranking second. 

RACQUETS AND COURT TENNIS. The 
highest honors in racquets in 1913 went to Jack 
Soutar of Philadelphia, who defeated Charles 
Williams of London for the world's professional 
championship by 6 games to 4. Williams won 
four of the six games played in London but lost 
four straight games at ps The scores 
of the games, Soutar's total being given first 
were: 15—6, 12—15, 11—15, 10—15, 15—9, 
6—15, 15—2, 15—8, 15—4, 15—3. 

Q. A. Shaw and G. R. Fearing lost the United 
States doubles title to P. D. Haughton and H. 
D. Scott, the scores being 15—11, 8—15, 9—15, 
18—13, 15—12. H. F. McCormick won the gold 
racquet trophy by defeating E. Greenshield, 
12—15, 15—2, 15—6. The English amateur 
doubles championship went to B. S. Foster and 
H. Brougham by default. The English amateur 
singles title was retained by Foster, who de- 
feated H. W. Latham. 

In court tennis Jay Gould successfully de- 
fended his singles championship by vanquishing 
Joshua Crane 6—4, 6—0, 6—2. The world's 
covered court singles championship was won by 
A. F. Wilding, Australia, who defeated M. 
Germot, France 5—7, 6—2, 6—3, 6—1. The 
doubles event was captured by Max Decugis and 
Germot, who defeated H. Kleinschroth and C. 
Bergmann of Germany 7—5, 2—6, 7—9, 6—3, 
6—1. The women’s singles championship was 
won by Miss H. Aitchison, who defeated Misa 
Fenwick 6—4, 6—2. 

RADFORD, Harry V. See POLAR EXPLORA- 
TION, ARCTIC. 

RADIO-ACTIVE ELEMENTS. Seo CHEM- 
ISTRY; and PHYSICS. 

RADIO-ACTIVITY. See Puysics, Radio- 
Active Elements; and CHEMISTRY. 

RADIO-COMPASS. See WIRELESS TELEG- 
RAPHY AND TELEPHONY. 

RADIO-TELEGRAPHY. See WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY AND TELEPHONY. 

RADIOTHERAPY. Zimmern, Cottenot, and 
Dariaux reported remarkable results in the 
treatment of neuralgia and neuritis with the 
X-ray. They applied the rays directly over the 
nerve roots along the spine when the neuralgia 
was due to disease of the spinal nerves. They 
found exposure to the X-ray remarkably effec- 
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tual in curing sciatica, neuralgia, and neuritis 
of the brachial plexus and in neuralgias of the 
fifth nerve. In the latter case exposures were 
made over the region above the zygomatic proc- 
ess at the point of surgical access to the 

sserian ganglion. In thirty-one cases treated 
in this way, many of them severe and rebellious 
to other forms of therapy, prompt relief and 
cure were the rule. 

Rapium. The London Radium Institute re- 
ported important discoveries in radium-therapy 
during 1913. The institute owned 4 gm. of this 
substance, valued at $400,000. A discovery of 
the highest importance was that radium emana- 
tion has exactly the same properties as pure 
radium and it is thus possible to furnish out- 
side physicians with definite therapeutic quan- 
tities, whereas hitherto patients required treat- 
ment at the institute. Thus, if a physician needed 
20 gm. of radium for use on a patient, its cost 
would be prohibitive. But for a comparatively 
trifling sum the institute could supply a plate 
or tube containing radium emanation which 
would have the same effect. This plan had the 
disadvantage, however, that the activity of the 
emanation falls rapidly, a few days being 
sufficient to reduce ita strength one-half. Water 
impregnated with radium emanation was also 
distributed. Over 7000 treatments were given in 
the institute during the past year. The assis- 
tants and nurses have suffered severely from 
radium burns. The nurses who do most of the 
actual handling suffer most. During the month 
of August the institute was closed in order that 
members of the staff might have a holiday and 
rest, which was the only cure for these burns. 

According to the report of experts of the 
Bureau of ‘Mines, of the United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, presented before the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society in 1913, by Professor C. L. 
Parsons, the greater part of the radium produced 
in Europe originated in America. 

Carnotite and pitchblende are the uranium 
minerals in which radium occurs. Practically 
the total American output of pitchblende, the 
richest radium bearing ore, comes from mines in 
Colorado; at least 20 to 25 tons of high-grade 
pitchblende had already been exported. The 
game situation existed with regard to carnotite, 
nearly all of which was sent abroad. Parsons 
said that while practically all radium-yielding 
ore mined in the United States in 1912 was 
exported, the American deposits were far from 
inexhaustible, and the United States was de- 
pleting its reserve and shipping away material 
of great value which could not be replaced. Amer- 
icans were dependent on foreign sources for 
the refined product, which had become almost 
prohibitive in price. He urged that the extrac- 
tion and refining of radium should be under- 
taken in this country, where many carnotite ores 
that cannot find a market in Europe were being 
thrown away and wasted. The industrial jour- 
nals reported a marked reduction in the price of 
radium preparations of late. The total produc- 
tion of radium per year was between 2 and 3 gm. 
In 1911 the radium preparations produced by the 
Austrian radium praeparatefrabrik amounted 
to 14.1 gm. containing 2.647 gm. of pure ra- 
dium chloride, valued at $214,900. Early in 
1913 radium bromide sold at $105 per milligram 
in Germany. In July, however, sales were made 
in Vienna at about half that price. As a reason 
for this decrease the fact was advanced that 
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mesothorium, as well as radiothorium, had begun 
to be employed in place of radium, especially 
in medicine. Mesothorium more active than 
radium could be obtained at a cost of only $32 
per milligram. Although the life of meso- 
thorium is short, by mixing it with radium salts 
a long-lived prepare oe is said to be obtained. 
Moore and Whittemore of the United States 
Bureau of Mines reported that all of the 12 
Saratoga spring waters examined by them show 
radio-activity due to dissolved radium salts 
principally, and slightly to emanations, which is 
also true of the residue on evaporation. This is 
5 See SARATOGA SPRINGS. 

The employment of radium and mesothorium 
in uterine cancer received no little impetus from 
the announcement of remarkable cures by cer- 
tain clinicians at the German Gynecological Con- 
gress held at Halle in May. Wicham and De- 
grais found that the present dosage was far too 
small; also that certain rays must be eliminated 
to attain the best results. The rays emitted by 
radium and mesothorium vary as to “hard- 
ness" or “softness” or penetrating qualities. 
These various rays, designated alpha, beta, or 
gamma rays, could be separated by certain filter- 
ing substances. The alpha rays, which are soft, 
are very destructive to tissue; the beta rays, 
which are hard, penetrate deeply and effect 
cellular changes without causing necrosis. The 
alpha rays, therefore, may be advantageously 
used in superficial cancer, where necrosis is not 
harmful; while in deep tumors, where necroeis 
is to be avoided, the beta rays are indicated. 
The radiations are controlled by enclosing the 
radium or mesothorium in filters of various 
substances, such as gold, silver, 
aluminum, or rubber. 

Dr. H. A. Kelly, of Johns Hopkins University, 
and Dr. Robert Abbe, of St. Luke's Hospital, New 
York City, in & lecture before the College of 
Physicians, Philadelphia, December 15, reported 
many cures of epithelial cancer made by the use 
of radium, and representing ten years of work. 
Dr. Abbe, who had worked with Madame Curie, 
was the pioneer in the application of radium to 
disease in thiscountry. Following their startling 
5 it was announced that A. I. Du 

ont, of the Du Pont Powder Co. of Wilming- 
ton, Del., would codperate with Dr. Kelly in an 
attempt to turn over to the United States govern- 
ment for the alleviation of humanity, the pitch- 
blende and carnotite deposits owned by Mr. Du 
Pont, in Gilpin County, Col. The plan included 
a central institution where radium should 
be prepared and whence it should be distributed 
to clinics and to physicians for use in an at- 
tempt to lessen the number of deaths from 
cancer—75,000 annually. 

See also RADIUM and CHEMISTRY. 

RADIOTHORIUM. See RADIUM. 
` RADIUM, URANIUM, AND VANA. 
DIUM ORES. It is probable that no other 
minerals mined at the present time have so 
large a hold on public attention and at the same 
time so small a total monetary value as the so- 
called uranium minerals. This interest is, of 
course, due not to the minerals as such, nor to 
the uranium they contain, but to the accompany- 
ing radium which is found only with uranium. Up 
to the latter part of 1913, the interest in radium 
had been largely academic, on account of the 
marvelous qualities which it displays when com- 
pared with the better known elements. i 


platinum, 
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to the apparent cures of cancer abroad by the 

application of the gamma rays given out by 

radium, pube interest in its production became 

thorough y aroused toward the latter part of 
3. 

According to the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, the uranium minerals were produced in 
commercial quantity in the United States in 1913 
only in Colorado and Utah. Although during the 
year some pitchblende was mined in Colorado, 
only a few pounds were sold, although 50 dry 
tons of low-grade material carrying 1.49 per 
cent. of uranium oxide was shipped to France. 
The carnotite, a yellow powdery or waxy mate- 
rial found in the sandstones of the high plateau 
between the Rocky Mountains of Colorado and 
the San Rafael Swell of Utah, south of the Book 
Cliffs, furnished the whole production. 

Carnotite, as the word ìs ordinarily used, is 
a potash or lime uranium vanadate. Several 
vanadium minerals occur with the carnotite, so 
that in mining for uranium, a great deal of va- 
nadium is also obtained. 

The total mine shipments of uranium and va- 
nadium in 1913, were, equally, about 2140 tons 
of dry ore, carrying an equivalent of 38 tons of 
uranium oxide. The vanadium in carnotite ores 
shipped is equivalent to 914 tons of vanadium 
oxide. 

The Bureau of Mines determined that car- 
notite carries about 90 per cent, or even a 
little more, of the theoretical quantity of radium 
in equilibrium with uranium, which is equal 
to about one gram in 3000 kilograms of uranium. 
Assuming that 90 per cent. of the radium is 
recoverable, this would give the output of 1913 
an equivalent of about 8.79 grams of metallic 
radium, or 16.40 grams of hydrous radium bro- 
mide, worth, at $120 a milligram of metallic 
radium, about $1,055,000. The total value of 
carnotite ores sold was about $142,000, which 
represents the uranium value only, as little was 
paid for the vanadium content. This production 
was the largest ever made. Over half the 
quantity of uranium oxide produced was shipped 
to Europe. 

The demand for carnotite at increasing prices 
induced a large amount of prospecting during 
the year, and the carnotite bearing area was 
shown to extend from the Paradox County, 
westward into the Dry Valley Region of Utah. 
Farther west and south, deposits of carnotite 
were found at Crescent and Trachyte creeks, in 
the Henry Mountains, and also southwest of the 
mountains. 

The Standard Chemical Company actively oe 
duced radium at its plants at Cannonsburg, Pa., 
and the Radium Company of America estab- 
lished a plant and did preliminary work at 
Sellersville, Pa., during 1913. 

See also CHEMISTRY, INDUSTRIAL; MINERAL- 
OGY; and RADIOTHERAPY, Radium. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. During the year 
1913 there were a number of serious railway 
acidents in Europe and the United States so 
that the general discussion of means for their 
prevention was even more active than in pre- 
ceding years. The complexity of the problem 
was generally recognized and while radical 
schemes for regulation and legislation were pro- 
posed, the futility of many of these was evident 
and the impossibility of carrying out any but 
the best considered reforms was apparent. The 
problem, while almost universal, seemed to be 
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different in different countries and in different 
sections of the same country, and accidents 
occurred under conditions where the best equip- 
ment and discipline prevailed as well as on 
oorly constructed and inadequately maintained 
ines. 

In the United States speed and heavy equip- 
ment were responsible, in. part, for accidents, 
yet, at the same time, the human element was 
prominent to a marked degree. Disregard of 
signals, disobedience of orders, and improper 
flagging were responsible for serious catastro- 
phes, and the agitation for automatic train 
stops and other devices continued. There waa, 
of course, the usual discussion as to the com- 
parative frequency of railway accidents in Eu- 
rope and the United States, and despite the use- 
lessness of attempting comparisons where the 
data were plainly incommensurable, consider- 
able was written on this subject in the popular 

ress, and, naturally, comparisons were drawn 

tween conditions of operation in Great Brit- 
ain and in the United States, with inferences 
that the hazards attending railroad travel in 
the latter country were infinitely greater than 
in Great Britain, and in Europe generally. It 
was stated that in the ten-year period ending 
with 1909 in Great Britain and Ireland the av- 
erage record would be one passenger killed to 
every 72,000,000 carried, while, taking the figures 
for the United States for 1910, it would appear 
that one passenger was killed for each 4,900,000 
carried. Of course, there must be considered the 
average length of journey in the two countries, 
which was not susceptible to accurate analysis, 
and the fact that in Great Britain the passen- 
ger traffic was much denser than in the United 

tates; yet, on the other hand, density of traffic 
can be attained with safety, as was clearly 
shown in the operation of the New York sub- 
way. 
The chief element of safety for British rail- 
ways was considered to be the block system, 
which is practically universal, and to which en- 
1 have become aceustomed their entire 
ives. In that country there is usually one sys- 
tem in force, whereas in the United States there 
may be several systems prevalent on perhaps 
the same run. rthermore, while block sig- 
naling is universal in England, on December 31, 
1913, statisties published showed that in the 
United States 26,123 miles of road were pro- 
tected by automatic block signals and 61,062 by 
manual block signals, a total of about 9000 
miles more than December 31, 1912. When this 
is compared with a total mileage for the United 
States of over 250,000 miles in operation in 
1913, it will be apparent how much remains to 
be done in this important particular, although | 
bloek signals do not necessarily insure safety, 
as was shown by the disastrous collisions de- 
scribed below that occurred in England and 
France, and also on well equipped lines in the 
United States. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission in the . 


United States during the twelve months endet 


June 30, 1913, through its inspectors investi- ` 
gated 51 collisions and 25 derailments which 
caused the death of 283 persons and the injury 
of 1880. The commission realized that the 
causes of these accidents were the same as had 
figured in previous reports, and the similarity 
of many accidents was striking. The commis- 
sion observed that either a great majority of 
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TABULAR STATEMENT OF CASUALTIES ON THE RAILWAYS OF EUROPE 
Compiled from Official Statistics contained in the Stattstical Abstract for the Principal 
Foreign Countries 1900-1910—N., 38th Number 
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Russia in Europe. 1909 ences c... 83,426 181 933 520 3.015 1,745* 1,791* 2,446 3.739 
Great Britain....1911 esecccsee s. 28,417 106 2,725 390 6,311 574 309 1,070 8,345 
Norway ......... 1911 5 .. 1,895 1 2 7 26 8 4 16 2 
Sweden ......... 1910 196,814,220  .... 501 8 14 25 106 59 23 92 203 
Denmark ...... 1911-112 ..ͤ . 1.9237 1.1937 2 1 29 30 31 31 


German Empire.. 1910 4 . . ... 36.653 97 672 643 1.350 286 316 926 2.338 
Netherlands 1910 459,897,000 ee 2,250 3 44 26 68 24 17 53 119 
Belgium ....... ..1911  357,223,621t .... 2.931 14 498 85 655 65 78 164 1,131 


France ..........1910 238,125,723$ . 25,141 71$ 6851 320 631 362] 206] 753] 1.522] 
Switzerland .....1910 830,418,851  .... 2.929 7 90 32 1.341 32 44 71 1.475 
Spain ........... 1909 —— eevee 9,071 11 19 65 2,294 242 219 318 2.622 
Italy 1909 eee sese 259 43 550 122 1.698 113 160 278 2.408 
Austria ......... 1910 e "e" 14,018 29 389 112 1,791 153 223 294 2,463 
Hungary ........ 1911 88,376,113 .... 13.073 54 145 153 265 187 190 394 600 
Rumania ........1911-12  .........  .... 2157 T 33 28 116 69 53 104 262 
Japan ........... 1910-11 115,263,000§ 5,355 28 296 117 1,136 1,583 671 1,728 2.002 
nA E n C ( C ee 


* Includes suicides. f State railways only. In accidents to trains only. [| Excluding sui- 
cides but including passengers killed or injured otherwise than in accidents to trains. § Miles. 


SUMMARY OF CASUALTIES TO PERSONS IN THE U. S. FOR THE YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 
1913 AND 1912 


Steam railways Electric railways 
Item 1913 191 1913 1912 
Killed Injured Killed Injured Killed Inj'd Killed Inj'd 
Passengers: 
In train accidents............ 181 8,662 13 9,391 10 1,252 7 1,463 
Other causes ...... e e ieee 7,877 179 6,995 26 1,789 28 1.400 
Total ...... CC 16.539 318 16.386 36 3.041 35 2.862 
Employes on duty: 
In train accidents............ 6557 6,905 596 7,098 18 154 14 144 
In coupling accidents....... . . 195 3.360 192 3.234 1 19 2 18 
Overhead obstructions, etc... 94 1,835 77 1,523 6 34 Reg 22 
Falling from cars, etc......... 560 16,005 573 13,874 8 138 13 96 
Other causes 1,533 28,514 1,482 23,391 - 17 203 17 159 
Total (53 1 wise ee Roe 56,619 2,920 49,120 60 648 46 439 
Total passengers and em- 
ployes on duty............ 3.342 73.158 3,238 65,506 86 3.589 81 3.301 
Employes not on duty: 
In train aceidentt sss 12 146 20 156 — 5 e 11 
In coupling accidents......... ee 1 Sane 2 ait US „ 
Overhead obstructions, eto 2 9 1 12 m (n m 1 
Falling from cars, etc......... 65 408 53 $12 1 19 1 11 
Other causes 283 614 241 477 2 4 1 
Total 4: Sh aas px» ee ene 362 1,178 315 969 3 28 1 24 
Other persons: 
Not trespassing— 
In train accidents...... Res 9 110 13 271 1 8 Qus 7 
Other causes 1.279 5.932 1.185 4.746 196 860 118 652 
Total ull. 288 6,042 1,198 5.023 197 868 118 659 
Trespassers— 
In train accidents............ 90 174 91 151 ack bake "T et 
Other eauses 6. 468 6,136 5 243 5.536 117 123 100 128 
Total 4.2 vn 53 . . . 5.558 6.310 5.434 5.687 117 123 100 128 
Total accidents involving train 
operation 10,550 86,688 10,185 71,115 403 4,608 300 4,112 
Industrial accidents to employes 
not involving train opera- 
ien — 114 113.620 400 92,368 19 798 94 550 
Grand total......cccscscccuces 10,964 200,808 10.585 169.538 422 6.406 324 4.662 
eee a ENT, ii Scc AUR: 


these accidents were unavoidable, or that there in many cases were cognizant of the habitual 
was a widespread lack of intelligent and well- disregard, or violation of regulations. The com- 
directed effort to minimize the mistakes of em- mission believed that there was lack of disci- 
ploves in the operation of trains. Simple rules pline, or supervision of the work of train serv- 
were habitually violated, and operating officers ice employes, and that as a substitute for man 
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failure some system of automatic control should 
be developed. The commission believed that the 
maximum of allowable speed of trains of all 
roads should be established at a safe limit, and 
that legislation should be enacted prohibiting 
the use of wooden cars in high-speed through 
trains after a certain date, with reasonable 
time given to the carriers to comply with the 
provisions of any such law. The commission 
further believed that it should be authorized to 
make independent investigations, with respect 
te all matters affecting the safety of railway 
travel, so as to enforce recommendations be- 
fore, rather than conduct investigations after, 
the occurrence of accidents. It believed, in par- 
ticular, that there was a need for the most 
careful investigation and study of steel rails 
and steel car wheels before being put in service, 
since a number of accidents had been due to 
failures of rails in the roadbed, or to the break- 
ing of wheels. Many of the rail failures unques- 
tionably were due to lack of care in the fabrica- 
tion of rails laid in the track at a time when 
construction and replacement were very active 
and suitable tests and records of the materials 
were not made. This condition, in part, was bein 

remedied by the railways, which for severa 
years had been very active in testing and re- 
cording the behavior of new rails, and, while 
the condition was not entirely satisfactory, still 
improvement was to be noted. 

The “Safety First" campaign was prose- 
cuted vigorously during the year with desired 
results so, as far as the employes were con- 
cerned, à beginning was made in arousing the 
interest of the public. A large number of 
fatalities, which apparently showed no decrease, 
were due to the number of trespassers using the 
railway right of way as a highway, and lack of 
observation of due precaution at grade 
crossings. 

In the year ending June 30, 1913, there were 
4366 derailments on steam railways, in which 
49 persons were killed and 1245 injured, while 
damage to the road and equipment and the cost 
of clearing the wrecks amounted to $3,421,037. 
This record may be compared with that of the 
previous year, when there were 3847 derail- 
ments, in which 68 persons were killed and 
1197 were injured. The damage to the road 
and equipment, and the cost of clearing the 
wrecks amounting to $3,165,033. In the year 
1913 there were 1959 derailments due to de- 
fects of roadway, in which 70 persons were 
killed and 2230 injured, the damage aggregat- 
ing $1,839,929. In the year 1912, in 1877 de- 
railments, 102 persons were killed and 2766 in- 
jured, the damage to road and equipment and 
the cost of clearing the wrecks amounting to 
$1,541,460. 

Summary of accidents resulting from colli- 
sions and derailments for the five years ended 
June 30, 1913: 


Damage to 

road and 
Year Number equipment, 
Killed Injured and cost of 

clearing 

wrecks 
1909........ 9,670 606 9,560 7,480. 203 
1910 . 11.779 773 12.579 9. 823. 958 
1911. 11.865 18b 11.793 9.851,780 
1912 58 13.698 772 15.096 11.527.458 
19189. 15.5 791 . 14,566 18,049,214 
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Figures for number of persons killed and 
injured for years prior to 1911 are restricted 
to passengers and employes on duty. 

Among the notable accidents of the year, 
two stand out with marked prominence, both 
being rear collisions. On June 12, at Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, a heavy passenger train on 
the New York, New Haven, and Hartford Rail- 
road, crashed into the first section of the west- 
bound express which had stopped to change en- 
gines. Six passengers were killed and 18 were 
injured. The accident was due to the failure 
of the engineer to bring his train under con- 
trol after passing the distance signal, and not 
being able to stop the train on account of the 
brakes failing to hold when the home signal 
was set against him. It was found that the 
air brake equipment of the following train was 
not in proper condition, and that the engineer 
was inexperienced in handling a heavy train 
with a new and powerful locomotive. 

The most serious accident of the year was 
a rear-end collision of passenger trains which 
took place also on the New York, New Haven, 
and Hartford Railroad at North Haven, Conn., 
on September 2, in which three sleeping cars 
were wrecked, 21 passengers killed and about 
30 injured. The leading train ran past the 
stop signal before it came to a stop. The fol- 
lowing train, which was proceeding in the dense 
fog then prevalent, came in sight of the flag- 
man, the fixed signal, and the rear of the pre- 
ceding train all at the same moment. The 
engineer was unable to stop his engine in time 
and it crashed into the train ahead, with the 
result that the three sleeping cars were 
wrecked. On this section of the line there was 
no distance signal and, while the signaling con- 
ditions were not of the best, and were being 
supplanted by a more modern system, yet the 
were far from inadequate. Both of these col- 
lisions seem to indicate demoralization in the 
operating departments of the railroad, but, at 
the same time, they were typical of conditions 
on other lines. 

EUROPEAN ACCIDENTS. That the year 1913 
was disastrous as regards railway accidents in 
Europe is shown by several accidents where 
great loss of life ensued. On November 4, 
1913, on the Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean 
Railway at Melun, France, 27 miles south of 
Paris, a south-bound train consisting wholl 
of mail cars was crossing a north-bound track 
to enter a loop line when it was struck by a 
north-bound express passenger train. The lat- 
ter was proceeding at a rate of about 50 miles 
an hour and had passed two signals set against 
it located 3773 feet and 3182 feet respectivel 
behind the point where the collision occurred, 
as well as a home signal 502 feet behind the 
crossing. The result of this accident was the 
killing of 39 passengers and a large number of 
injured. The cause of the accident was an un- 
explained overrunning of signals and it took 
place at a time when the company had decided 
to equip the line between Paris and Dijon, 
about 150 miles, with audible cab signals. 

This accident naturally aroused considerable 
discussion in European railway circles, and 
British authorities claimed that the block sig- 
na] rules, enforced in Great Britain, would have 
required the switches to be set so as to divert 
the mail train to another track, or have pro- 
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tected the passenger train by preventing its 
passing the last block station. 

The record for safe railway transportation 
in Great Britain was seriously marred during 
the year 1913 by three disastrous accidenta. 
On September 2, at Aisgill, a desolate spot not 


far from Hawes Junction on the Midland Rail- th 


way in the north of the West Riding of York- 
shire, and within a mile of the spot where a 
Scottish express was wrecked with a loss of 
twelve lives on December 24, 1910, a collision took 
place between a London express and another 
express owing to the disregard of signals, and 
a standing train was run into by a following 
train that had passed into a block. Twelve 
assengers were killed outright and many in- 
jured, of whom four subsequently died. Fire 
broke out at once, but was subdued by the ex- 
tinguishers, but ten minutes later another fire, 
which could not be extinguished, seized the 
wreckage and consumed all combustible ma- 
terial. This fire, it was proved on the official 
investigation, was due, not to the illuminating 
gas for lighting the train, but to the ashes in 
the furnace. e responsibility for the acci- 
dent rested on the driver of the following train, 
who disregarded signals while he was oiling 
his engine and attending to a troublesome in- 
jector. The driver, after being acquitted on 
two inquests, was found guilty of manslaughter 
on trial and sentenced to two months’ impris- 
onment, but received & royal pardon on Octo- 
ber 31. This accident and subsequent proceed- 
ings brought the question of the responsibility 
for the proper discipline of railway servants 
very prominently into discussion, as an attempt 
was made by labor unions and other people to 
lift the blame from the engineer, who had dis- 
regarded the signals, to the railway for sup- 
plying bad coal for the stalled train. 

A second important accident took place on 
October 15 at St. James Station, Liverpool, 
where five passengers and the guard were killed 
and many injured. A train, which had been 
stopped by the unexplained pulling of the com- 
munication cord, was run into by another train 
and the two rear coaches were telescoped. This 
accident was due to the failure of the signal 
man to protect the halted train. 

A third accident occurred at the Waterloo 
Junction Station of the South Eastern and 
Chatham Railway on October 25, in which three 
passengers were killed and several injured. 
This collision, which took place in a fog, was 
due to an error in signaling. 

The record of passengers killed in railway 
accidents in Great Britain in 1913 was 33, of 
which the Aisgill accident was responsible for 
16. While this is not a favorable record com- 
pared with the years immediately preceding, yet 
in 1906 the total number of passengers killed 
in train accidents was 59. As in the United 
States, all of the important accidents in Great 
Britain were due to errors of judgment, or 
want of care on the part of employes, or the 
failure to use, or improper use of, several guards 
provided by the railways themselves. 

These accidents, and others of minor charac- 
ter on English railways, like many in the 
United States, were due to failures of the hu- 
man element and there was a demand that me- 
chanical automatic stop devices be introduced. 
Several English lines, notably the Great West- 
ern and the North Eastern, have such cab sig- 
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nals in operation, while the London and South 
Western and the Midland were testing elec- 
trical devices. In France it was decided defin- 
itely, largely as a result of the Melun accident, 
that all companies must employ cab signals in 
case of overrunning danger signals set against 


em. 
A collision at the railway station at Dvinsk, 
Russia, on October 6, resulted in the killing of 
14 persons and the ar ra oes 28. An express 
train from Kieff to St. Petersburg ran into 
an engine standing on the main tracks near 
the station. Another disastrous European ac- 
cident occurred at Groningen in the Nether- 
lands on the night of December 24, when an 
express train for Amsterdam was derailed and 
eight persons were killed and twelve injured. 

See also section Communications or Trana- 
portation under various countries, and under 
States of the United States; INSURANCE; RAIL- 
WAYS; and WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 

RAILWAYS. In the opinion of many stu- 
dents of railway operation and economics, it 
was a question whether the daily press in 1913 
was oe & change in public opinion in re- 
gard to railways or simply recording it; but in 
either case, there were ample evidences of this 
change. The editorials that appeared durin 
the year in all classes of daily papers—an 
the sensational papers and yellow journals con- 
tributed their full share—bespeaking fair treat- 
ment for the railways, would fill a number of 
large volumes; and this change in sentiment 
was, of course, most marked where sentiment 
had previously been most hostile. Thus, in 
Texas and in Kansas there had been a change 
that amounted almost to complete reversal of 
public opinion. But whether or not this change 
in sentiment would be drastic enough over the 
whole country, or, even if drastic, would in it- 
self be sufficient to offset other tendencies which 
were making toward government ownership, 
was a matter of pure speculation. Chief of 
these tendencies was a growing feeling among 
bankers and investors that the courts will no 
longer stand between the railways and legis- 
lative assumption of managerial powers. 

It was once the fashion, not many years be- 
fore 1913, for railway directors to express the 
belief that if the case was put in the proper 
way, and was put squarely up to the United 
States Supreme Court, the combination of 
legislative, judicial, and administrative powers 
with which the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion claimed to be clothed would be held to be 
unconstitutional. It was thought doubtful in 
1913, if, after the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Minnesota rate case, in the Mis- 
souri rate case, and in the Kansas City South- 
ern accounting case, there would be found any 
lawyer of reputation who would subscribe for 
an instant to the belief that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission law would, on any 
grounds whatsoever, be attacked as unconsti- 
tutional. 

While it is perfectly true that the higher 
courts of both the United States and England 
act as & restraint on the fluctuations of public 
opinion, their decisions are fundamentally in- 
fluenced by the general trend of what might be 
called the second thoughts of public opinion. In 
the successive waves of legislation hostile to the 
railways which have swept over the United 
States, the railway directors have relied on the 
courts to protect their property and to continue 
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them in what they consider their inherent 
rights. One string after another has been fol- 
lowed from the lower court to the higher, from 
the higher court to the Court of Appeals, and 
from the Court of Appeals to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and, almost with- 
out exception, in this court of last resort the 
theories of the old school of railroad men have 
met defeat. 

THE MINNESOTA RATE CASE was, of course, 
far the most important of the railroad com- 
aaa defeats in the courts. This case, which 

ad been fought from the lowest Federal court 
and which had been decided in favor of the 
railroad companies in the highest court, short 
of the Supreme Court, was decided on June 


60, 1913. e State of Minnesota had passed 
laws reducing both passenger and freight rates 
within the State. The railway companies op-: 


erating within Minnesota had obtained injunc- 
tions against the enforcement of the reduced 
ee rates and had contended that these 
tate-made rates were actually an interference 
with interstate commerce and were of them- 
selves confiscatory. The main contention, and 
the one on which the roads relied to protect 
them from hostile State legislation, was that 
the fixing of intrastate rates so affected inter- 
state rates that such exercise of power by State 
legislatures was an invasion of the rights of 
the federal government. The Supreme Court 
held unequivocably that “under the established 
principles governing State action, Minnesota 
did not transcend the limits of its authority 
for transcribing the rates here involved, assum- 
ing them to be reasonable intrastate rates. 
It exercised an authority appropriate to its 
territorial jurisdiction and not opposed to any 
action thus far taken by Congress.” The 
point about the case, however, which most 
shook the confidence of railway directors in 
their belief that the courts of last resort would 
sustain their doctrine of “to have is to hold,” 
was the court’s brushing aside of the argument 
that indirectly the Minnesota rates deprived 
them of property without due process of law. 
The court refused to go into the question of 
indirect effects. 

While this decision upheld States’ rights to 
fix interstate rates and was followed by a re- 
duction in various other States of passenger 
fares to conform with fares ordered either by 
State commissions or by acts of State legia- 
latures, the Supreme urt decision in the 
Kansas City Southern case affirmed in sweeping 
language the power of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to regulate not only railway rates, 
but the actual internal management of railway 
companies, 

THE Kansas City SovrHERN Case dealt 
with an appeal by the railway company from a 
ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which provided that when a piece of railroad 
line was abandoned and replaced by another 
piece of line in a different location, the es- 
timated original cost of the old line should be 
charged to operating expenses. The railways 
had claimed the right to either make no charge 
to its accounts for such abandoned property, 
or to make the charge to profit and loss ac- 
count. The case involved far more than the 
somewhat technical nature of the question 
would appear to indicate. The Kansas Citv 
Southern case was an extreme one, although 
not more extreme than that of a number of 
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other roads. If it was compelled to charge the 
cost of the abandoned property to its expenses 
it could not show its preferred dividend as 
having been earned, and as a result could not 
issue and sell certain new securities which it 
was at the time the suit was brought nego- 
tiating for the sale of. In its appeal to the 
court, the Kansas City squarely raised the 
question of the power of the commission to ex- 
tend its regulation so far over the management 
of corporate affairs as to amount to what was 
claimed to be confiscation of the right of rail- 
road directors to manage their own business, 
and the court ruled squarely in favor of the 
commission. 

A PosSSIBLE RAILWAY Crisis. W. M. Ac 
worth, the English economist, made an ex- 
tended visit to the United States in the fall of 
1913, and after some weeks of study of condi- 
tions of railway operation in widely separated 
localities, expressed the belief that this coun- 
try was drifting directly towards a crisis, in 
which government ownership would become im- 
perative. 

Certain roads, the rich ones, had been able 
to keep their plant fully abreast of the progress 
of the art of manufacturing transportation; 
but, on the other hand, it was not too much to 
say that the majority of the great railways of 
the United States were living a hand-to-mouth 
existence, and if in the fall of 1914 there 
should be a great increase in the prosperity of 
the country and in manufacturing output, co- 
incident with very heavy crops, the country 
would stand in danger of facing a congestion of 
its railway facilities more severe than it had 
ever experienced, even in the year 1906. Herein, 
said critics, lay the possibility and danger that, 
with the sudden breakdown of transportation 
machinery at a time when it would mean most 
to manufacturers and farmers to have their 
products move promptly, there would come an 
overwhelming popular demand for the govern- 
ment to take over the railways. (But see infra.) 

RATE ADVANCE CASE. After months of care- 
ful study of conditions, representatives of the 
railways in official classification territory, (ail 
of the United States east of the Mississippi 
and north of the Ohio and Potomac) made an 
application to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to have the 1910 rate advance case, in 
which the roads had been denied the right to a 
general increase of 10 per cent. in freight, re- 
opened, but were met with refusal. The rail- 
ways, therefore, formally filed new tariffs show- 
ing increases in rates 1 5 per cent. 
These new rates were suspended by the com- 
mission and the roads ordered to present their 
evidence to justify the proposed increases. 
They opened their case before the commission 
on November 23, 1913, by presenting through . 
Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore and 
Ohio, and F. A. Delano, receiver of the Wabash, 
an outline of what they proposed to show. 
clearly was the case presented that after the 
first two days' hearings, at which he was a 
deeply interested listener, Mr. Acworth, was 
ready to admit that possibly he had misread 
the signs of the times; that, after all, the 
United States was not drifting into government 
5 of the railways. 

Even before the important Supreme Court 
deeisions of 1913, the more thoughtful of the 
leaders among railway executives had recog- 
nized the fact that their best hope of more 
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liberal treatment lay, rather in appealing to the 
court of public opinion than to the law courts. 
An attempt was being made to work with 
and not against the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and such State commissions as are not 
wholly infiuenced by political considerations, 
to the end that the commissions should see and 
understand not only that certain problems had 
failed of a satisfactory solution, but that of 
the vast number of the railroad men’s problems, 
by far the majority, were being successfully 
worked out. At the annual dinner of the Rail- 
way Business Association, in December, 1912, 
James J. Hill struck the keynote for this cam- 
paign of education, and during 1913, the work 
which Mr. Hill began had been carried on by 
railway men throughout the country. 

THE MANN-ELKINS AMENDMENT to the act to 
regulate commerce made it incumbent on rail- 
ways desiring to increase freight rates to con- 
vince the Interstate Commerce Commission that 
such increases are reasonable. The refusal of 
the commission to permit an increase of freight 
rates in 1900 was ostensibly based on the fact 
that the railways were earning net, after the 
payment of expenses, sufficient to make invest- 
ment in railway securities attractive, and that 
higher costs of labor and material were be- 
ing more than offset through the growth of 
traffic and the consequent reduction of cost of 
handling each unit of traffic. Back of this 
reasoning there was pretty surely a feeling that 
Mr. Brandeis, in accusing the roads of insuf- 
ficient utilization of their resources and ex- 
travagance in spending of their earnings, was 
right. Facts have not apparently borne out the 
economic assumption that an increase in gross 
business, though accompanied by pe wage 
rates, would reduce the unit cost of handling 
business. Prof. W. Z. Ripley, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, pointed out that there was a point 
in the growth and development of a transporta- 
tion system at which the law of increasing re- 
turns suddenly ceased to follow the growth in 
traffic, and that beyond this point increased 
traffic meant increased cost in handling each 
unit of traffic. As long as a single track line 
is not being worked to its full capacity, each 
additional ton of freight shipped over this line 
under ordinary circumstances reduces the unit 
cost of handling all the traffic, but just as soon 
as the single track line is worked to its full 
capacity, then either a double track line has 
to be built, in which case interest charges and 
maintenance charges are almost doubled, or 
else congestion follows. If interest and main- 
tenance charges are suddenly doubled, the unit 
cost of handling traffic is very greatly in- 
creased; if congestion takes place, of ‘course 
transportation costs per unit are largely in- 
creased, 

Briefly stated, the roads in the 1913 rate 
advance case undertook to show that since 1910 
there had been a considerable increase in the 
rates of wages paid, an increase in nearly all 
other expenses of railway operation, an increase 
in the interest rates, which a corporation has 
to pay to secure new capital, and a decrease 
in the purchasing power of each dollar re- 
ceived in revenue, and that these tendencies 
had not been offset by the lower unit cost of 
handling business, due to a greater traffic 
handled, despite the fact that there had been 
large gains in efficiency in the use of the trans- 
portation plant. 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission ap- 
pointed Louis D. Brandeis as its attorney, and 
while there had not developed up to the end of 
the year any general opposition on the part 
of the shippers to the rate advance, certain 
large shippers were represented by counsel be- 
fore the commission. It was not until Decem- 
ber 29 that any definite indication was given 
of what line the commission's attorney would 
pursue in opposing the railway's petition. On 
almost the last day of December, a list of 78 
questions was sent to the railways involved in 
the rate advance application, and so keen and 
searching are these questions that it is doubt- 
ful if a single railway company can or will 
answer them in full. 

The information required deals with seven 
classes of questions—those relating to pre- 
liminary information; information as to reve- 
nues and the conservation thereof; information 
as to economy; information as to financial his- 
tory and present standing; information as to 
the other interests of directors, officers, and 
employes; information as to sleeping car op- 
erations; and general information. 

The three following questions are typical: 

Question 43 asks what investigation has been 
made by the respondent to determine the rela- 
tive cost of maintaining heavier locomotives 
and larger capacity cars and the comparative 
cost of maintaining steel or steel underframe 
cars with that of maintaining wooden cars, 
and calls for the result of such investigations. 

Question 63 calls for the following informa- 
tion in regard to contracts and interests of offi- 
cers or directors in transactions of the com- 

any during the year ended June 30, 1913: 

escription of the transaction; date contracted 
or performed; parties other than respondent; 
names of respondent’s directors or officers in- 
terested; nature of interest, and remarks. 
With this is to be included & statement in 
writing from each officer whose name and ad- 
dress is listed under Question 5, as to whether 
or not he is financially interested in any con- 
cern with which the respondent has had trans- 
actions during the year ended June 30, 1913. 

Question 66 calls for the following detailed 
information in regard to sleeping car operations 
borne by the respondent or its subsidiaries dur- 
ing the first and the last year of the life of 
each contract: Cost of cleaning and washing 
outside of cars, inside of cars; cost of furnish- 
ing and applying lubricating material, ice, heat- 
ing, lighting, ete.; cost of replacing bell cords, 
couplers, air brake hose, etc.; payment of 
amounts determined on a mileage or other 
basis to cover the use and maintenance of 
cars; cost of all damages to sleeping cars re- 
sulting from accident, except those due to acts 
of employes of the sleeping car company. 

In other words, the railways are asked to 
show that they come into court with clean 
hands not only as to efficiency, but also as to 
freedom from “graft.” The answers to these 
questions will be part of the history of 1914; 
but some of the happenings in 1913 throw a 
rather unfortunate light on what may be 
brought out in specific instances. 

RECEIVERSHIPS AND FORECLOSURES. Al- 
though there was no panic in 1913, there was 
for a time a stringency in the money markets, 
not only of the United States, but of the world, 
that bordered closely on financial] panic. Rail- 
road credit suffered less than commercial credit, 
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but almost throughout the entire year 1913, 
most railway companies had a hard time re- 
funding maturing securities. The only large 
railway to go into the hands of a receiver in 
1913 was the St. Louis and San Francisco, and 
its leased line, the Chicago and Eastern Illinois. 
The receiversbip of the Frisco, however, cannot 
be fairly attributed to bad money market con- 
ditions, although, of course, this was the im- 
mediate cause of the appointment of a re- 
ceiver. B. F. Yoakum, who is chairman of the 
board of directors, was engaged in working 
out & rather ambitious scheme of railway ex- 
tension into the Southwest. The Frisco, years 
ago, leased the Chicago and Eastern Illinois, 

aranteeing as one of the conditions of the 
ease 10 per cent. on the C. & E. I. stock. 
Valuable as was the C. & E. I., both as a coal 
line and as & connection for the Frisco to Chi- 
eago, it did not, largely because of competitive 
conditions, succeed in paying its own cost each 
year to the Frisco, and thus there was a drain 


on Frisco credit from both ends, the Texas’ 


and the Chicago end. In addition to this, the 
laws of Texas were such that it was almost im- 
possible for a foreign corporation to build 
new lines in that State. The new lines, there- 
fore, were built by private individuals and were 
sold to the Frisco at a considerable profit. 
Mr. Yoakum himself acknowledged that he 
profited in such sales, and whether or not the 
profit to the promoters was excessive, the drain 
on the St. Louis and San Francisco credit was 
excessive. In his efforts to carry out his plans, 
Mr. Yoakum had “shopped” around among 
New York, Boston, and foreign bankers selling 
blocks of securities wherever he could get the 
best price. The result was, that when the 
Frisco happened to have a considerable block 
of obligations falling due at a time when money 
was tight, no single banking house felt under 
moral or any other obligations to take care of 
the property, or if they were willing to take 
eare of it it was on terms which Mr. Yoakum 
refused to accept. 

Including the St. Louis and San Francisco 
and the Chicago and Eastern Illinois, and their 
subsidiaries (the subsidiaries not counted sep- 
arately), there were 17 steam railways placed 
in the hands of receivers, with a total mileage 
of 9020, and a total capitalization of $477,780,- 
820; and the Railway Age Gazette, from which 
the above figures were taken, showed that 6 
roads with 1159 miles were sold under fore- 
closure, with a total capitalization of $80,103,- 
850. 

‘THe New ENGLAND SITUATION. The New 
Haven affairs had been slowly coming to a crisis 
for about three years. The New York, New 
Haven, and Hartford Railroad Company had 
been using its very large credit to buy poten- 
tially competing trolley lines all through New 
England, and to buy boat lines which parallel 
its rail lines from New York into New Eng- 
land and Canada, and to strenzthen its en- 
trance into New York City. The New Haven 
was not only financed by the banking firm of 
J. P. Morgan & Company, but was very largely 
controlled by members of that firm and their 
associates, who were the guiding force on the 
board of directors. Charles S. Mellen was 
president, and it is problematical as to how far 
the New England situation as it developed was 
the result of Mr. Mellen’s own ambitions and 
how far it was the result of the unskillful car- 
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TE out of what Mr. Mellen conceived to be 
the rgan idea of the development of the 
New England transportation system. The 
point was, that the working out of these plans 
was not only against public opinion, but ap- 
parently was unskillfully done. Too much was 
aid for trolley properties. The New York, 

estchester, and Boston, the double-track elec- 
tric road into New York, which the New Haven 
financed, valuable as it would undoubtedly be 
some time, was too great a strain on New 
Haven credit. The economical and effective op- 
eration of the New Haven as a railroad prop- 
erty was neglected; labor unionism was per- 
mitted to interfere with the best efforts of the 
operating officers directly in charge; and to 
cap all this, Mr. Mellen had an unfortunate 
personality which militated strongly against 
the success of his own plans in antagonizing 
the press and the public of the territory which 
the New Haven serves. Combined with this, 
there was also a series of fatal accidents which 
the public generally attributed to bad manage- 
ment and which were pretty surely, at least in 
part, due to lack of discipline. The result was 
the retirement of Mr. Mellen as president, the 
election of Mr. Elliott, who had been chairman 
of the Northern Pacific, as chairman of the 
board of the New York, New Haven, and Hart- 
ford system, and the election of James H. 
Hustis as president of the New York, New 
Haven, and Hartford Railroad without juris- 
diction over steamship or trolley lines. Mr. 
Hustis had been chief executive officer of the 
Boston and Albany, and was not only liked, but 
deeply respected and admired quite universally 
throughout New England. As president of the 
New York, New Haven, and Hartford, Mr. 
Hustis will devote himself exclusively to the 
management and operation of the railroad prop- 
erty. 
This was followed by the cutting of the New 
Haven dividend from 8 per cent. to 6 per 
cent., and in December the passing of a quar- 
terly dividend entirely. The New Haven had 
23,968 stockholders at the end of 1913. 

As the situation stood at the end of 1913, 
the Boston and Majne, controlled by the New 
Haven, was on the verge of bankruptcy; the 
New Haven was showing & deficit, after the 
payment of interest charges even without any 
dividend charges, and New Haven credit was 
in danger of very serious hurt if the company's 
bonds should no longer be legal investments 
for Massachusetts savings banks because the 
company had failed for a year to pay dividends. 

CHANGES IN OWNERSHIP AND CONTROL. At 
about the time of Mr. Mellen’s resignation, it 
became necessary to provide for refunding New 
Haven notes falling due early in 1914. The di- 
rectors, therefore, voted to issue and offer at 
par to stockholders through the company's 
ankers, J. P. Morgan & Company, $67,522,000 
convertible debenture 6 per cent. bonds. The 
bankers’ commission was fixed at 214 per 
cent. There was considerable bitter criti- 
cism of the bankers acting both as directors 
and as underwriters. J. P. Morgan & 
Company apparently were somewhat sensitive 
to this criticism, and while not changing the 
underwriting agreement, served notice that ur 
would terminate the agreement under whic 
they acted as sole bankers for the New Haven. 
This was followed, late in December, by the 
announcement that all members of the firm had 
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resigned as directors of the New York, New 
Haven, and Hartford and the New York Central 
and Hudson River and of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company. 

Ranking in importance with the withdrawal 
of Morgan & Company from the boards of two 
of the railways most closely connected with 
their interest was the working out of the 
Harriman roads’ dissolution. e decree of 
the Supreme Court ordering the Union Pacific 
to sell its $126,650,000 of Southern Pacific 
stock was handed down in 1912, but the ac- 
tual working out of the decree took place in 
1913. The first plan provided for an outright 
sale at par of the entire $126,650,000 Southern 
Pacific stock, the Southern Pacific agreeing to 
sell to the Union Pacific the Central Pacific, 
which runs from Salt Lake City to San Fran- 
cisco, and to gain possession of which was one 
of the chief reasons that is supposed to have 
actuated E. H. Harriman in his purchase for 
the Union Pacific of control of the Southern 
Pacific. The sale of this great block of stock 
at par was underwritten by an international 
syndicate of bankers. There was, however, a 
provision by which the Union Pacific and South- 
ern Pacific were to continue to use a part of 
the Central Pacific lying wholly within the 
State of California to the exclusion of any 
other railway. The California railway commis- 
sion refused to sanction this agreement and the 
entire deal fell through. The interesting point 
about this was that when the underwriting was 
done in February, the syndicate was eagerly 
subscribed to and it was generally considered 
a great privilege among bankers to have been 
asked to participate. By the time, April, that 
final action by the California commission made 
the consummation of the plan impossible, there 
was probably not a single pone who did 
not have a feeling of relief. 

The final plan, which was adopted, provided 
for the sale of $38,292,400 of the Southern Pa- 
cific stock to the Pennsylvania Railroad in ex- 
change for $21,273,000 preferred stock and an 
equal’ amount of common stock of the Balti- 
more and Ohio and the sale of the remaining 
$88,357,600 Southern Pacific stock to the Union 
Pacific stockholders at a price which was equiv- 
alent to 88. The Union Pacific stockholdera, 
however, were not permitted to come into pos- 
session of the stock certificates of the Southern 
Pacific nor did they have any voting rights. 
The stock was held by a New York trust com- 
pany under direction of the board and Union 
Pacific stockholders received what were called 
certificates of ownership. These they were at 
liberty to sell, and if bought by some one who 
was not a stockholder in Union Pacific could 
be exchanged by presentation at the trust com- 
pany for the stock of the Southern Pacific 
itself. In this way the court went further than 
it had in the dissolution of either the Standard 
Oil Company or the American Tobacco Com- 
pany, and tried to provide a means by which 
not only should one corporation be prevented 
from controlling another, but the same in- 
dividuals should mot control two competing 
corporations. This plan was worked out satis- 
factorily, and by the end of the year the greater 
part of the Southern Pacific stock had been 
taken by people or corporations who were not 
stockholders of the Union Pacific; but it was 
significant that what was generally spoken of 
as the success of this plan was the sale at 88 
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of stock paying 6 per cent. on par and earning 
about 10 per cent. 

Wace DISPUTES. There were two important 
labor arbitration proceedings in 1913, one, that 
of the firemen under the old Erdman act, and 
the other, that of the trainmen under the 
amendment to this act known as the New- 
lands act. In the case of the firemen, the 
award was made by three arbirators, who rep- 
resented respectively the employes, the rail- 
road managements, and the public. The re- 
sult of this arbitration was a compromise by 
which the firemen received on most of the 
eastern roads fairly substantial increases in 
rates of pay, and following this award the 
unions representing the trainmen at once pre- 
sented their demands. The trainmen had re- 
ceived increases in pay in 1910, and railway 
managers generally felt that if the progres- 
sive increases to organized labor at the ex- 
pense of the railway stockholder and of the 
unorganized employes was to ever be brought 
to an end, the settlement of the trainmen’s 
demands was an auspicious time to do it. The 
Erdman act had proved unsatisfactory both 
to the labor leaders and to the managers, it 
having placed too great a responsibility on a 
single man and made the award in any arbitra- 
tion proceeding almost inevitably a compro- 
mise. Labor leaders, railway men, and the 
National Civic Federation, working together, 
drafted a new bill providing for a permanent 
board of conciliation and mediation, which 
board consisted of a chairman and two mem- 
bers, the president appointing the chairman 
and members of the board which should en- 
deavor to bring about an agreement between 
Managers and employes without a formal ar- 
bitration proceeding. Failing in this, however, 
they were empowered to appoint a board of 
arbitration to consist of a chairman and five 
members, which was to hear both sides of a 
5 and the finding of which was to 
be compulsory. The agreement, however, to 
arbitrate at all is not made compulsory by the 
law. This bill was hurried through Congress 
and signed, and immediately thereafter the 
demands of the trainmen were brought before 
the board, of which Judge Chambers was ap- 
pointed chairman and Judge Knapp, formerly 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, one member and the other membership 
left vacant. The committee, failing to bring 
about any agreement, selected an arbitration 
board, of which Seth Low, president of the 
National Civic Federation, was chairman, the 
other members being J. H. Finley, State com- 
missioner of education of New York; W. W. 
Atterbury, of the Pennsylvania; A. H. Smith, 
then vice-president of the New York Central; 
D. L. Cease and L. C. Sheppard. The arbitra- 
tion board confined its consideration of the de- 
mands of the trainmen to the question of 
whether or not the cost of living of employes 
had increased, and, if so, to what extent since 
1910? They found that in general the cost of 
living had increased by about 7 per cent. and 
they therefore awarded an increase in wages 
on this basis. 

See also ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION, Ix- 
DUSTRIAL, 

CONSTRUCTION. The total mileage of new 
first track built in the United States in 1913, 
as shown by the annual compilation made by 
the Railway Age Gazette, was 3071.12 miles. 
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In addition there was 1263.88 miles of sec- 
ond track, 88.37 miles of third track, and 43.26 
miles of fourth and other tracks. This com- 
pares with 2997.08 miles of first track built 
in 1912, 1072.94 miles of second track, 67.43 
miles of third track, and 74.38 miles of fourth 
and other tracks. Almost the entire amount 
of the new mileage built was short extensions 
of existing lines, the longest continuous line 
built being the extension of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, and St. Paul from Great Falls, Mont., 
to Lewistown, 136 miles. The rather interest- 
ing fact about this new construction in 1913 
is that whereas in the United States the first 
track mileage built was only very slightly 
more in 1913 than in 1912, in Canada there 
was 3012.96 miles of first track built in 1913, 
as against 2232.10 miles in 1912. It is not 
surprising that the United States should show 
such & small amount of first track mileage 
built, nor that Canada should be making such 
rapid gains, although it is interesting to note 
that for the first time in the history of rail- 
road building new first track mileage built in 
a country other than the United States almost 
equalled the building in the United States. It 
is, however, notable, that while Canada is about 
to take the leading place for new first track 
built, the United States is not making a pro- 
portionate gain over corresponding years in 
second track built. It is second, third, and 
fourth track rather than new railways that 
the eastern part of the United States needs, 


and even many parts of the West and South, 


for the proper development of the country's 
new business. 

The following table, compiled from reports 
of State commissions, shows road mileage (first 
track mileage) in operation at the date of the 
last report, either December 31, 1912, or June 
30, 1913, for each State in the Union having & 
railroad commission: 


Alabama ....... ..». Nebraska 6,204 
Arizona 2,299 Nevada .......... 2,31 
Arkansas ....... 4,798 New Hampshire. 1,217 
California ....... 17,103 New Jersey 2,431 
Colorado ........ 5,653 New Mexico..No report 
Connecticut ..... 1000 New York....... 8,384 
Delawar Noreport North Carolina... 4,657 
Florida  .......... 8.596 North Dakota.... 6.925 
Georgia 7,095 OhI1tloo 233 
Idaho ..........-.- „643 Oklahoma ....... 6,324 
Illinois ........... 12.143 Oregon .......... ere 
Indiana .......... 2.053 Pennsylvania .... 11,881 
Iowa ...........* 9,911 Rhode Island..... 2,098 
Kansas ..... South Carolina... 3, 502 
Kentucky ....... 3,744 Tennessee ....... 4,01 

. Louisiana ....... 5,257 Texas 15,284 
Malie 2.284 Uta nn No report 
Maryland ....... 284 Vermont ........ 1.10 
Massachusetts .. 7,008 Virginia ......... 4,517 
Michigan ........ 9,022 Washington ..... 5,934 
Minnesota ...... 8,868 West Virginia.... 3.606 
Missi ppi Ae n 4.212 Wisconsin ....... 7,58 
Missouri ........ ,004 Wyoming 1,750 
Montana ........ 377 


Cans AND Locoxorrvxs ORDERED. The total 
number of locomotives ordered in 1913 was 
3467, passenger cars, 3179, and freight cars, 
146,732. This compares with 4515 locomotives 
ordered in 1912, 3642 passenger cars, and 
234,758 freight cars. 

See also RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 

R, ARCHDUKE. An Austrian noble- 
man and soldier, died January 27, 1913. He 
was born at Milan in 1827, his father being a 
brother of the grandfather of Emperor Francis 
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Joseph. He was also related to the reigning 
house of Italy, his mother, Elizabeth, having 
been a princess of the House of Savoy. His 
sister, Archduchess Adelaide, was the wife of 
King Victor Emmanuel of Italy. He was mar- 
ried in 1852 to Princess Marie Caroline of 
Austria. The Archduke Rainer was one of the 
best known of Austrian soldiers, and in 1861 he 
became field marshal. He rendered great serv- 
ice by reorganizing the militia, which he com- 
manded for many years. As a patron of the 
arts and sciences, he was largely responsible 
for the great museum of science and art at 
Vienna. In 1899 he presented 100,000 valuable 
manuscripts to the Royal Library. He had no 
children, but adopted his niece and godchild, 
Maria Raineria, Countess Waldeck, the daugh- 
ter of Archduke Henri and of his morganatic 
wife, Leopaldine. 

RALPH, ELSIE (REASONEB). An American 
sculptor and journalist, died May 10, 1913. 
She was born in 1883. During part of the 
Cuban Rebellion and the Spanish-American 
War she was the correspondent of the Asso- 
ciated Press in Cuba, and later she went to 
Europe and reported the coronation of Queen 
Wilhelmina at The Hague. For two years she 
was art critic in London for the New York 
Sun. She married Lester Ralph, an artist, 
and as a pastime took up modeling. Moving to 
London, in a little more than a year she had 
become well-known as a sculptor, not only there 
but in other capitals of Europe. In 1911 she 
exhibited “The Dance of Life,’ which had the 
place of honor in the sculpture division at the 
exhibition in the Royal Academy. 

RAMPOLLA, Marrano. A Roman Catholic 
cardinal, died December 16, 1913. He was 
born at Polizzi, Sicily, in 1843. After com- 
pleting his studies at Capranica College at 

ome and taking holy orders, he studied 
diplomacy in the College of Ecclesiastical 
Nobles and was later appointed councilor to 
the papal nunciature at Madrid. In 1865 he 


4 was created titular archbishop of Heracles and 


returned to Madrid as nuncio, but he was soon 
made a cardinal and appointed papal secre- 
tary of state under Leo XIII. In this position 
he became one of the most important political 
figures in Europe. He was held personally re- 
sponsible for the friendly agreement between 
France and Russia, and for the opposition to 
the powers of the Triple Alliance. This is 
said to have been the cause of Austria’s veto, 


6 when, at the death of Leo XIII., he was the 


favorite choice for Pope. This action of Aus- 


6 tria resulted in the election of Cardinal Sato, 


who became Pope Pius X. on August 4, 1903. 
Cardinal Rampolla resigned as secretary of 


$ State and was succeeded by Cardinal Merry del 


Val After the election of Pius X., Cardinal 
Rampolla lived in retirement near the Vatican. 
He is said to have taken his defeat much to 
heart and for many months to have kept him- 
self hidden from public eyes, except for in- 
frequent appearances to officiate at St. Peter's, 
of which he was the archpriest. He gave 
himself over to the study of sacred history 
and archeology, and wrote the life of St. Mela- 
nia. He also wrote & large number of circular 
letters upholding the temporal power of the 
Pope, and endeavored to convince other coun- 
tries that the church was oppressed by the 
Italian government. 


RANSDELL 
RANSDELL,  JoskebH  EuGENE United 
States senator (Democrat) from Louisiana. 


He was born in Alexandria, La., in 1858, and 
was educated in the public schools of that city 
and at Union College, where he graduated in 
1882. The following year he was admitted to 
the bar. Elected district attorney for the 
eighth judicial district of Louisiana in 1884, 
he held this office for twelve years. A mem- 
ber of the State constitutional convention in 
1898, the following year he was elected to 
the Fifty-sixth Congress, and served con- 
tinuously in the House of Representatives 
until the close of the Sixty-second Congress. 
He received the nomination for United States 
senator in & Democratic primary election held 
June 23, 1912, and was elected by the legisla- 
ture to succeed Senator Foster, on May 21, 
1912. He took his seat in the Senate on 
March 4, 1913. His term of office expires 1919. 

RAPID TRANSIT. The providing of in- 
creased facilities for urban and suburban 
transportation continued a leading question in 
practically all the greet capitals of the world 
and especially in the large cities of America. 
The concentration of population and industries 
in cities had produced congestion which, in 
the great majority of cases, was far in excess 
of the facilities available. In certain cases 
construction was actually under way, as in 
New York and Boston, while in others the 
question, which was one of vast importance 
and intimately connected with municipal 
economy and finance, was under careful con- 
sideration. 

THE New YORK DUAL Susway System. On 
March 19, 1913, the City of New York, by 
the public service commission for the first 
district, entered into separate contracts with 
the Interborough Rapid Transit Company, and 
the New York Municipal Railway Company, a 
corporation formed for this purpose by the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, which con- 
trolled the existing system of elevated rail- 
roads in Brooklyn, for the construction, equip- 
ment, and operation of the dual system which 
had been laid out and arranged, and had met 
with the approval of the city authorities. At 
the date when the contracts were signed, the 
existing trackage of subwav and elevated was 
296 miles. Of this, the Interborough Company 
in Manhattan operated 191 miles, and the 
Brooklyn Company 105 miles. The new lines 
provided for under the dual system were to 
add 324.9 miles of track, making a total of 
620.9 miles, affording a carrying capacity of 
3,000,000,000 passengers per annum. is new 
system was to cost $366,000,000, of which the 
city of New York was to supply $200,000,000, 
all of which would be devoted to construction 
work upon lines owned by the city, while the 
Interborough Company would contribute to the 
cost of these lines, $58,000,000 and the New 
York Municipal Railway Corporation, about 
$14,000,000. The companies were to bear the 
expense of new equipment for both subway and 
elevated lines, but the equipment for the city- 
owned lines was to be owned by the city. This 
would make an extra expense of about $47,- 
000,000 for the construction and equipment of 
the city-owned lines, while the Brooklyn Com- 
pany was to expend practically the same 
amount for new elevated construction and 
equipment. This all was in addition to the 
investment of between $55,000,000 and $56,000,- 
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000, which the city of New York had in the 
existing subway, and $48,000,000 which the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company had in- 
vested in its equipment. 

The dual system provided for the enlarge- 
ment and development of both of the present 
systems controlled by these two companies. In 
the Interborough’s territory the existing sub 
way was to be extended on the east side from 
Park Avenue and Forty-second Street north 
through Lexington Avenue to the Bronx, and 
on the west side from Forty-second Street 
and Broadway south through Seventh Avenue 
and other streets to the lower part of Man- 
hattan to & new tunnel connection with tbe 
subway line in Brooklyn. The present subway 
was to be extended in Brooklyn to New Lots 
Avenue, with & branch from Eastern Parkway 
to Flatbush Avenue. The Lexington Avenue 
subway was to have two branches in the Bronx, 
one running up Jerome Avenue to Woodlawn 
Road and the other to Pelham Bay Park, both 
being elevated railroads in the outlying dis 
tricts. The existing subway terminating at 
Bronx Park was to be extended to Two Hun- 
dred and Forty-first Street. The present sys- 
tem of elevated railroads was to be extended in 
the Bronx and connections developed between 
the subways. The Steinway tunnel under the 
East River at Forty-second Street was to be 
extended across Forty-second Street to Times 
Square and connect in Queensborough with the 
Astoria and Corona lines. 

The other party to the contract with the 
city, the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, 
was to receive a system of subways in Man- 
hattan so that it could distribute its passengers 
through the territory south of Fifty-ninth 
Street, and relieve the congestion at the Man- 
hattan terminals of the bridges. 

The most important subway to be con- 
structed under this plan was to begin at the 
Queensborough bridge and run westerly through 
Fifty-ninth and Sixtieth streets to Seventh 
Avenue, and south through Seventh Avenue to 
Forty-second Street, whence it would run down 
Broadway to Vesey Street, and thence under 
private property and through Church Street 
and Trinity Place to a tunnel under the East 
River from Whitehall Street, Manhattan, to 
Montague Street, Brooklyn, whence it would 
be extended to connect with the Fourth Ave- 
nue subway. This tunnel was to be connected 
also with the Centre Street line, which runs 
between the Williamsburg and Brooklyn 
bridges, by & tunnel down Nassau Street to 
Broad Street. 

In Brooklyn an extensive system of new ele- 
vated railroads was to be constructed and the 
Fourth Avenue subway extended from the Man- 
hattan bridge to  Eighty-sixth Street and 
Fourth Avenue. Other subways were to be 
constructed to connect with existing lines and 
the present elevated lines were to be extended 
and amplitied. 

A subway was to be constructed under the 
East River from Fourteenth Street, Manhattan, 
to Greenpoint in East New York, connecting 
with the Broadway and Cypress Hill lines of 
the existing elevated. system. A five-cent fare 
was to be charged for a continuous passage on 
each system with the right of transfer on the 
system, but not from one system to another, and 
the longest ride possible for one fare and with- 
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out change of cars would be a distance of about 
twenty-six miles. 

The contract signed contemplated that the 
entire system would be in operation in the year 
1917, but as each part was furnished it would 
be used immediately where feasible. 

The first part of the new system placed in 
operation was the Centre Street loop, which 
was put in service on August 4, 1913, by the 
New York Municipal Railway Corporation 
under a contract with that company, whereby 
the Broadway and Myrtle Avenue elevated 
lines in Brooklyn coming to Manhattan by the 
Williamsburg bridge, now come down town 
through the loop instead of stopping at the 
Manhattan end of the bridge. 

At the time the dual system contract was 
signed on March 19, the city of New York had 
expended, or obligated itself to expend upon 
the additional subways decided upon by the 
city before the planning of the dual system, 
$75,637,628.84, and of this amount, $40,501,991 
applied to lines for operation by the New York 

unicipal Railwa Scrrorsiton and $35,135,- 
637.84 to lines for operation by the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company. On Decem- 
ber 9, 1913, the total amount of contracts on 
the dual system awarded, was $88,511,928.42, 
divided between contracts on lines for operation 
by the New York Municipal Railway Corpora- 
tion to the amount of $46,691,797.08, and on 
lines for operation by the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company, to the amount of $41,815,- 
272.34. The Fourth Avenue subway in Brook- 
lyn and the Centre Street loop subway in Man- 
hattan were about completed at the end of the 

ear, and work on the Broadway line in lower 

anhattan was in poeren. The Lexington 
Avenue line north of Forty-second Street was 
well under way, especially the sections north 
of Fifty-third Street. The contracts for the 
Seventh Avenue subway in Manhattan were 
awarded in November, 1913, as were also the 
contracts for elevated lines in Queens and in 
the Bronx and Brooklyn, in addition to the 
reconstruction of the various elevated lines in 
Brooklyn. The engineers of the public service 
commission were at work on plans for the two 
proposed tunnels, which were designed to run 
under the East River. 

In the construction of the new subways, both 
engineers and contractors benefited by the ex- 
periences in the older subways, and many 
modifications that have been necessary, or de- 
sirable, were incorporated. The double-deck 
construction of subways adopted for certain 
lines proceeded without difficulty, while the 
open cut and rock excavation presented little 
difficulty, and was being accomplished with a 
minimum of inconvenience to the users of the 
streets and owners of adjoining property. The 
tunnels under the Harlem River were being 
built during the year by excavation and sink- 
ing the tubes in the river bed, and this work 
was being accomplished satisfactorily, and with- 
out serious or unforeseen obstacles. 

The contracts finally signed, without doubt, 
represented probably more study and discus- 
sion than ever had been expended on a mu- 
nicipal project. Much bitterness was exhibited 
in the preliminary arguments and the final 
outcome was in doubt until almost the time of 
the signing of the contracts. On February 3, 
1913, Governor Sulzer appointed Edward E. 
McCall, then a Supreme Court justice, as chair- 
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man of the public service commission for the 
first district to succeed William R. Willcox, 
whose term had expired on February 1, and the 
new chairman joined with two other commis- 
sioners in voting affirmatively for the dual sys- 
tem contract as modified by more recent devel- 
opments. Of the other two commissioners, one 
was present at the time of the vote and the 
other voted in the negative. The new eontract 
was approved by the board of estimate on 
March 18, and on the following day was 
formally executed so that an important chap- 
ter in planning this huge urban transportation 
project was closed. Subsequent developments 
naturally were concerned with actual problems 
of construction and the linking in with the 
existing systems of the various elements as 
they were constructed. 

An innovation in the method of providing 
for the construction of the New York City 
subway system worthy of mention was intro- 
duced by the Public Service Commission. In- 
stead of letting contracts for the work and 
allowing the contractor to purchase the mate- 
rials, as have been ‘the rules hitherto, the 
commission itself will advertise for bids for 
the supply of such materials and after award- 
ing the contract will make another contract 
with contractors experienced in building rail- 
roads to do the work of track laying, etc. 
In the new dual system there was involved 
324 miles of single-track construction and the 
work on city owned lines invoived 260 miles, 
so that as 100-pound rails were specified, the 
commission intended to purchase at least 45,760 
tons. 

Boston Susway System. During the year 
there was under construction the Boylston 
Street subway through the filled lands of the 
Back Bay district in the city of Boston. This 
subway extends from a point near the junction 
of Commonwealth Avenue and Beacon Street 
to the corner of Park and Tremont streets, a 
distance of nearly two miles, with stations at 
Massachusetts Avenue, at Copley Square, at, or 
near, the corner of Boylston and Tremont 
streets, and at Park Street. It was proposed 
to change the terminus from Park Street to 
Post Office Square, but this had not been de- 
cided up to the end of the year, and a temporary 
connection with Tremont Street subway at Park 
Square was under construction. The portion 
under contract during the year consisted of 
a reinforced concrete two-track structure, 8000 
feet in length, with stations at Massachusetts 
Avenue and at Copley Square in accordance 
with the terms of the act of January 30, 1911, 
ground being broken for the first of the five 
contract sections in March, 1912. At the end 
of the year the project was about 80 per cent. 
completed, and its operation early in the sum- 
mer of 1014 was anticipated. The construction 
through made lands, much of which, together 
with its buildings, had settled in the course of 
time, presented unusual problems, and on ac- 
count of the depth of cover over the tubes and 
the unstable character of the earth beneath, a 
continuous centre wall was used for a large 
portion of the road. 

Work was also in progress on the East Boston 
tunnel extension whose Boston terminal was 
located at Court and Tremont streets. The 
extension under construction involved lowering 
part of the existing tunnel between Washington 
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Street and Scollay Square, and extending it 
under the present Tremont Street subway along 
Court and Cambridge streets, coming to the 
surface at an incline on Cambridge Street near 
North Russell Street, so as to permit a track 
connection between the Cambridge Street sur- 
face cars through the tunnel to East Boston. 
A loop was also to be built at Bowdoin Square 
80 that some of the cars could turn there 
and go back to East Boston through the tunnel. 
This line involves about 2300 feet of construc- 
tion and about half was under way during the 
year,—the Washington Street part, including the 
change of grade in the old tunnel, and the loop. 


This work was undertaken on the basis of cost, 


plus 10 per cent. 

Another tunnel in the Boston rapid transit 
System was to extend the Cambridge subway 
at Tremont and Winter streets to South Bos- 
ton and Dorchester, forming & through line 
from Harvard Square, Cambridge, to Andrew 
Square, at South Boston, extending from the 
Park Street station of the subway along Winter 
and Summer streets by the South Station, and 
thence under the Fort Point Channel to Dorches- 
ter Avenue, along which it will continue to An- 
drew Square, South Boston. At the end of the 
year the easterly end was under construction 
and the portion between the Park Street station 
and the Summer Street station was completed, 
while plans were under way for that part ex- 
tending from the Summer Station to the station 
at Dewey Square. The tunnel under the Fort 
Point Channel would have to be excavated by 
the shield method, but the remainder of the 
work was of the regular cut-and-cover type. 

Buenos Ames SuBWAY System. During the 
year there was under construction in Buenos 
Aires by the Anglo-Argentine Tramways Com- 
pany, & corporation owned and managed prin- 
cipally by Germans, a double-track subway in 
two sections, having a combined length of nearly 
five miles. Most of the construction was in 
open cut and steam shovels were used, the 
material penetrated consisting of & hard, in- 
durated clay line below & top surface of loam 
and earth. On December 1 about three miles 
of line was officially opened. It represented a 
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cost including rolling stock of about 817, 000.000. 
Other subways were being planned for this 
South American metropolis and, at the same 
time, improvements of the railways systems 
which involve the elimination of grade cross- 
ings and the electrification of the suburban 
zones. 

RAYMOND, CHARLES WALEER, An Ameri- 
ean soldier, died May 3, 1913. Born in Hart- 
ford, Conn., in 1842, he graduated from the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute in 1861, and 
from the United States Military Academy in 
1865. In the last-named year he was ap- 
ointed first lieutenant in the Engineers 

orps; rose to be colonel in 1904; and was 
retired with the rank of brigadier general in 
that year. In the course of his service in the 
army he was engaged in the exploration of the 
Yukon River; was assistant professor of natural 
and experimental philosophy at the United 
States Military Academy; commanded the 
United States expedition to Northern Tas- 
mania to observe the transit of Venus in 1874; 
and was intructor in military engineering, mili- 
tary signaling, and telegraphing at the United 
States Military Academy in 1878. After his 
retirement from the army he was chairman of 
the board of engineers in charge of the con- 
struction of the tunnels for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in New York City. 

RECALL, Tur. See ELECTORAL REFORM. 

RECLAMATION OF LAND. By the act 
of Congress approved June 17, 1902, and known 
as the “ Reclamation act,” a fund for the recla- 
mation of arid lands was created from the 
moneys received from the sale of public lands 
in certain Western States and Territories. The 
actual receipts from this source to June 30, 
1913, were $81,819,614, and the net investment 
of this fund in reclamation works on the same 
date amounted to $76,233,056. No new reclama- 
tion projects under this law have been under- 
taken since 1906, but prior to that date 25 
primary projects had been undertaken, the net 
investment in which on June 30, 1913, amounted 
to $5,174,283. The names of these projects and 
the amount invested are shown in the following 
table: 


State Project Net 

investment 
) ²*1m cok "--————— n Salt Re. ET VERRE xS $ 9,883,321.41 
Arizona-California ......cccccccccccccccccccccccce ) V NE 6,210, 894.01 
eee 0 „ EAR EA RU Orland .... i. nnm es E E hence ee 510,653.44 
/ sve osa weeds nA ns e hw Uca an ad Grand Valle 451,931.11 
P ly ĩ ec voe Cade e e olckcic adii Uncomp agree 5. 050, 987.38 
/ vx reda ras caes Roe ook eek IJ s qx ed ad 8,155,463.02 
S/ö·Ü xf be Vis Wee RES E Minidoka i... e Pr nho 3 4,296,711.67 

KANSAS” pd Ve d Vxri i o TUE E SS Garden Citi 80,954 
Montana. uoocbo:veva 3 e SENS ne,, sw br uw EFT RS TAS 962,344.23 
J//·ô%( a ihrer eqs ⁵⁵( pCHPI MAI Milk e...... 8 1.631.076. 89 
J 5o evi s ore . de aie QU A S a QUE Sun River 22 k RAM ERRARE MSS 1,018,072.87 
Montana-North Dakota.. Lower Yellowstone ......ccccsccscece 8,070,947.86 
Nebraska-Wyoming .............. eee eer no North PlatdtteeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeQ eere 5,806,433.37 
Nevadā / AAA ADI dE Truckee- Carson 5,029.59 1.66 
New eil“““““l 8 Carlsbad ......s.ssssscssessosoesooeoo 732,910.61 
Jr. ³ð A ERR PESE KS //ôõö§ĩð—O—S⁴rũi1:d k 358,913.60 
New Mexico-Tekæaaækaa . Rio Granlsee y rv» 1. 690,604. 78 
North Danes e RREREVOEEREA ke Ed a Rie North Dakota pumping ............. 911,205.97 
Oren ẽ¾˙i'¹ —2ʃIT . 8 r ⁰ EASES 1.365. 259.84 
Oregon-Californnna aa. ccc ccnces Klamath ......s.sssessssessesssssosesoo 2,083,143.40 
South Dafs... e ERE T eres Belle Fourche .......ccccccvccescccece 3,104,846.96 
Utah tt . Strawberry Valley M/. 2,271,131.13 

Washington is eu wee ser e EAE aS. essence Okanogan oss o RAPERE 8 „653. 
J we ak EX REAGAN OS SESE d sd. Yakima 3535 baw aview ese eee E d 5.731, 143.14 
Won, erent see CA OSS aes Shoshone i. 94 9 xS OS IRI 8,828,086.81 
Total primary pros, 8 75,174. 283. 26 
Secondary e ]«ð?1“?%́ſdfſd dd RSS oN WSOC A E TRS 592,412.23 


.Arizona-California, Colorado River 


6 % „ „ 


43,710.00 
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State Net 

investment 

Oklahoma-Cimarron sss Wd OO e va -— ; 11,723.99 

Oregon, Central r ]ĩ?⁊750ꝑ ̃ d M Ewa 40,366.67 

T'ownsité ders. T Eww bad e EXER Babe ae ROSS ES Kae EM 16,916.04 

J/%%0% m U) u——————— 89,272.27 
Indian: 

Blackfeet, Montana, $79,935.04; Flatheaũe 233,883.76 

rn $99,094.28; Fort Peck, Montana, 
Miscellaneous preliminary investigations........ ua UT TE UE ͤ c qud ala eae ee ee WO 80,488.78 
P ˙˙:ꝛ.A... ²⁰˙ ] E wax aal E e Dh ocu Ri at E ebd TAA EA 376,233, 056. 95 


Ineluded in this table are the expenditures 
on investigations of various so-called secondary 
projects or enterprises which have not been 
found to be such as to warrant immediate un- 
dertak ing. The estimated area of these projects 
when completed is 2,983,440 acres, The area 
for which service is prepared to supply water 
is 1,299,956 acres. The total reservoir capacity 
is 5,051,210 acre-feet. Canals have been built 
to a total length of 7961 miles, and there are 
77 miles of tunnel. The total number of farms 
irrigated and cropped in 1912-13 is 16,554, and 
the value of the crops was $14,479,368. The 
development of irrigated areas has been a source 
of disappointment to those who have them in 
charge. This is due largely to the spirit of 
5 aroused by the opportunities offered 
through the reelamation of arid lands whether 
by public or private capital. This has been 
aroused by the rapid advances in the price of 
land wherever these projects are planned or com- 

leted. The prospective profits to be derived 
rom the reclamation of otherwise worthless 
lands by the storage of waste waters have been 
among the most alluring of inducements to the 
investor. The results already attained show, 
however, that there has been no one class of 
investments which has uniformly been so un- 
profitable. The reason for this is that the suc- 
cess of the enterprise depends upon the prompt 
and successful development of agriculture within 
the reclaimed area. This development has 
rarely followed the construction of the works. 
In all plans for reclamation, the assumption 
has been that when the water was available 
there would not be merely an immediate in- 
crease in land prices, but these lands would be 
readily taken by competent farmers who would 
at once begin to produce crops, by the sale of 
which the money invested could be repaid. In 
all cases, however, there has been a very slow 
return. Although the lands have been advanced 
rapidly in price, this advance has been based 
upon the hopes of future productivity rather 
than upon actual crop returns. The proper 
development and use of these reclaimed lands 
is one of the most serious problems which has 
been presented to the Department of the Inte- 
rior. 

RED CROSS, AMERICAN NATIONAL. The 
year 1913 was the busiest in the history of the 
association in the character, magnitude, and 
number of its relief operations and in the work 
of the first aid department, while gratifying 
progress was reported in the growth of the 
town and country nursing service. The activ- 
ities of the society during the year included 
relief services at Dayton, O., at the time of the 
floods, in Omaha in the tornado which de- 
stroyed a large portion of that city, in the 
Volturno disaster at sea, and in connection with 
Mexico. Medals in recognition of valuable un- 


remunerated personal services in connection 
with the Red Cross were awarded to many 
ersons, including Governor Cox of Ohio, John 

. Patterson of Dayton, O., for services during 
the floods; Mrs. Edith H. Rockhill, Mr. John 
B. Jackson, and others, for work in the Balkan 
countries; and Hammon H. Buck, for services 
during the eruption of the Taal voleano in the 
Philippines. Medals also were given to others 
for general services. The Red Cross Christmas 
seals were again sold during the Christmas 
holidays. The proceeds of this sale are used 
in the campaign against tuberculosis. The sales 
approximated 40,000,000, for which $400,000 
were paid. 

The erection of a new building for the Ameri- 
can Red Cross Society was assured in 1913. 
Congress passed a law providing for $400,000 
for the erection of a memorial building to the 
women of the Civil War without regard to their 
sympathies or allegiance. If it is to become 
effective, there must be added to this appropri- 
ation $300,000 by the American Red Cross in 
order that the memorial may cost at least 
$700,000. At the end of the year this fund will 
be completed. The eei is to be used as 
headquarters for the Red Cross Society. 

The Red Cross town and country nursing 
service increased the fleld of its operations 
during the year. Nurses are found in Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Ohio, New York, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
and South Caroling. In order to explain and 
illustrate the work of the first aid department 
of the society, representatives of the Red Cross 
visited many railroad headquarters and mines 
during the year. There was an exhibit at the 
exposition at Knoxville, illustrating the meth- 
oda of work. 'The Red Cross took an active 
part in the withdrawal of American citizens 
from Mexico. Aid was also furnished to in- 
habitants of the city of Mexico after the revo- 
lution in February, 1913. 

The annual meeting of the association was 
held on December 10, 1913. President Wilson 
presided over one session and made a brief 
address. The officers elected for 1914 were as 
follows: President, Hon. Woodrow Wilson; 
vice-president, John Skelton Williams; national 
director, Ernest P. Bicknell; secretary, Charles 
L. Magee. 

REDFIELD, WILIA C. An American pub- 
lio official. Secretary of Commerce in thé 
cabinet of President Wilson. He was born in 
Albany, New York, in 1858 and was educated 
in the public schools of Pittsfield, Mass., 
whence he removed to Brooklyn, N. Y, 
and engaged in business, soon identifying him- 
self with many important industries in that 
city. In 1902-03 he was commissioner of pub- 
lie works for the Borough of Brooklyn; in 
1900 an unsuccessful candidate for Congress. 


BEDFIELD 
He iene ‘elected to the Sixty-second Congress in 


REDMOND, Joun. See Great BRITAIN, 
Home Rule Bill and War or Conference. 

REFERENDUM. See ELECTORAL REFORM. 

REFORM, ELECTORAL. See ELECTORAL Re- 
FORM; FRANCE, History. 

REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA 
(Durch). A Protestant religious denomina- 
tion known up to 1867 as the Reformed Protest- 
ant Dutch Church of North America. The de- 
nomination numbered in 1913 121,640 communi- 
cants, 707 churches, and 774 ministers. This 
represented a gain of 3076 communicants for 
1912. There are connected with the denomina- 
tion four particular synods and 35 classes. 
In the Sunday schools there were enrolled about 
125,000 pupils. The contributions for benevo- 
lent objects amounted to about $500,000; for 
congregational purposes, about $1,700,000. 
There were connected with the denomination 
the foreign missionary board, women’s foreign 
missionary board, domestic missionary board, 
board of education, board of publication, two 
theological seminaries, and several other edu- 
cational institutions. The general synod met 
in 1913 at Asbury Park on June 5. See also 
RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS AND MOVEMENTS. 

REFORMED CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES, GERMAN. This denomination, 
known also as the German Reformed Church, 
had in 1913, 306,337 communicants, 1776 
churches, and 1210 ministers. The gain in com- 
municants for 1912 was 6190. The denomina- 
tion is divided for administrative purposes into 
eight district synods and 59 classes correspond- 
ing to the presbyteries in the Presbyterian 
bodies. In the Sunday schools there are about 
250,000 scholars and 25,000 teachers. Mission 
work is carried on practically in all the States 
of the Union, and in Canada. Foreign missions 
are also conducted in Japan and China. The 
denomination has theological seminaries in 
Lancaster, Pa., and Dayton, Ohio. Colleges 
maintained include Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, and Heidelberg College, at Tiffin, Ohio. 
Colleges for women are maintained at Fred- 
erick, Md., and Allentown, Pa. See also RE- 
LIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS AND MOVEMENTS, 

REFORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH. This 
denomination had in 1913 10,800 communicants, 
80 churches, and 83 ministers. There was a 
gain of 400 communicants over 1912. There 
are six bishops at the head of the denomination. 
Domestic missions are carried on among the 
colored people in South Carolina, and foreign 
Missions are maintained in India. The theo- 
logical seminary of the denomination is in Phil- 
adelphia, and the official organ of the church is 
the Episcopal Recorder, published in the same 
city. See also RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS AND 
MOVEMENTS. 

REFORMED PRESBYTERIANS. A gen- 
eral name given to several religious bodies of 
Presbyterian doctrine, founded by members of 
the Covenanted Reformed Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland. Included in the title are the 
Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church 
in North America; the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church in North America, General Synod; the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church, Covenanted; 
and the Reformed Presbyterian Church in the 
United States and Canada. The largest of these 
bodies is the Synod of the Reformed Presbyte- 
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rian Church in North America. This denom- 
ination had in 1913 9015 communicants, 110: 
churches, and 143 ministers. The Reformed 
Presbyterian Church, General Synod, had 3400 
communicants, 18 churches, and 16 ministers. 
The Reformed Presbyterian Church in the 
United States and Canada had 398 communi- 
cants, one church, and one minister. Tne Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church, Covenanted, had 
40 communicants, one church, and one minister. 
The General Synod maintains a theological 
seminary at Philadelphia and a college at Ce- 
darville, O. See also RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS 
AND MOVEMENTS. 

REFRIGERATION. With the elaborate 
equipment of the Bureau of Standards at 
Washington, interesting tests have been con- 
ducted to determine the latent heat of ice and a 
value of 143.5 British thermal units per pound, 
instead of 144 B. T. U., as generally employed 
in the United States, was found approximately 
correct. The bureau was to take up the test 
of the resistivity of insulation, and also the 
properties of ammonia and other refrigerants, 
In connection with the properties of ammonia, 
the Engineering Experiment Station of the 
University of Illinois issued a new set of tables, 
and so much work had been done in this field 
that it was thought that many ideas, previ- 
ously held, might require reconstruction. The 
Third International Congress of Refrigeration 
was held in Chicago, at which there were pres- 
ent engineers from twenty different countries 
and a number of important papers were pre- 
sented. 

REFUSE. See GARBAGE AND REFUSE Dis- 
POSAL. 

REID, Sm GEORGE. A Scotch painter, died 
February 2, 1913. He was born in Aberdeen, in 
1841; studied art in Aberdeen; and was for 
many years a member of the Scottish Academy. 
It was not until he was past middle age that 
his work became well known in England. On 
the death of Sir William Fettes Douglas, in 
1891, he was elected president of the Royal 
Scottish Academy. He was knighted soon after 
his election, and he held the presidency of the 
society until 1902, when he retired. He was 
especially eminent as a portrait painter. 

RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS AND 
MOVEMENTS. The statistics of religious 
bodies were gathered in 1913 by the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
(q.v.), under the supervision of Dr. Henry K. 
Carroll. The statistics, as will be noted from 
the table below, show a net increase in the num- 
ber of persons actually enrolled as members 
of the Christian Churches within the United 
States of 618,000, or 1.8 per cent. in 1913. 
Several of the small bodies lost in membership. 
If only the active bodies are taken into con- 
sideration, the total increase in 1913 was 655,- 
000, or a fraction under 2 per cent. This is 
at the rate of 20 per cent. a decade, or about 
equal to the proportionate growth of the popu- 
lation. The figures dọ not include foreign 
mission fields, but the continental United 
States only. 

Of all the denominations, the Methodist 
showed the largest increase, 220,000. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church North increased 
by 122,000, its largest growth in recent years. 
The next larcest increase was made by the 
Roman Catholic Church, with 212,500. The 
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Baptist growth was 64,600, the Presbyterian 
45,600, the Lutheran 36,100, the Disciples of 
Christ 21,800, and the Episcopalians 16,500. 
In compiling figures of the Roman Catholic 
Church, Dr. Carroll deducted 15 per cent. from 
the official Roman Catholic population figures 
for children not yet confirmed in an attempt to 
make these figures correspond with others, and 
represent actual membership of communicants. 

The eight largest denominational bodies are 
the Roman Catholic, Methodist, Baptist, Lu- 
` theran, Presbyterian, Disciples of Christ, Prot- 
estant Episcopal, and Congregationalists, con- 
taining 34,000,000 of the 37,280,000 actual 
members of churches within the United States. 
The statistics show that all these large denom- 
inations grew with fair steadiness during 1913. 

Dr. Carroll was unable to secure statistics 
for the Christian Science churches for 1913, 
and those given are for 1912. He was unable 
also to obtain late figures for the Latter Day 
Saints or Mormons, and the figures given in 
the table are an estimate. He estimates the 
Jews in the United States at 2,000,000, of 
which New York contains about 900,000, making 
it the greatest centre of Jewish population in 
the world. 

The surprising feature of 1913 was the ex- 
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traordinary number of new churches. This is 
due, it is said, to the enterprise of many bodies 
in organizing scattered communicants, and also 
to the realization of the economic fact that 
small churches, except in particular cases in 
centres of large cities, are to be preferred to 
large churches, because relatively they reach 
and interest larger numbers of people at less 
cost for maintenance. 

An interesting fact shown by the statistics 
is that few new religious fads or “isms” are 
making headway. Twenty years ago the num- 
ber of new religious platforms put forth was 
some twelve or fifteen a year. Most of these 
were local to given cities, and had only one man 
or woman behind them. A few gained national 
headway each year. It is now a fact that the 
number of these annual outputs is hardly more 
than six, possibly some years eight, and very 
few gain in real following that lasts between 
four or five years. The statistics show an 
overwhelming preponderance of the large bodies 
that have assured standing. The total number 
of bodies having 100,000 communicants or more 
in 1913 was 36. 

The following table gives detailed information 
of the religious denominations of the United 
States in 1913: 


Denominations 


Adventists (6 bodies)........ VFC T 


) 
Brethren (Dunkard, 4 
Brethren (Plymouth, 4 bodies 
Brethren (River, 3 bodies c enn i 
Buddhist (2 bodies . zu us 
Catholic Apostlic (2 bodies) " 
Catholics (Eastern Orthodox, 7 bodies)......... 
Catholics (Western, 2 bodies)............... eee 
Christadelplila ns M 
Christians ....... Sa Ra e a ˖ ³⅛·¹ eee Sous E qe M E 
Christian Catholic (Dowle)................ enn 
Christian Scientists 
ne,, . 
Churches of God (Winebrennarlasa ))) 
Churches of the Living God (colored, 3 bodies) 
Churches of New Jerusalem (2 bodies)......... n 
Communistic Socleties (2 bodies)............. — 
Congregationalists ...............«.. cc ooo — 
Disciples of Christ (2 bodie )))) i 
Evangelical (2 bodies 
Faith Associations (9 bodie)ꝰ een 
Free Christian Zion Churcg gn 
Friends (4 bodles)...... ; S RR we ai ke Va EA UE 
Friends of the Temple eet 
German Evangelical Protestant .................. 
German Evangelical Synolll nnn 
Jewish CongregationS .............. eee ront 
Latter-Day Saints (2 bodles)..................** 
Lutherans (21 bodies))))) eren 
Scandinavian Evangelical (3 bodies)............ 
Mennonites (12 bodlie )). š 
Methodists (16 bodies) q . " 
Moravian (2 bodle ss . 
Nonsectarian Bible Faith Churches 1 
Pentecostal (2 bodies)...... CCC 3 
Presbyterians (12 bodies)........... er ee 
Protestant Episcopal (2 bodles)..................* 
Reformed (4 bodies). 
Reformed Cat hollſſſaqgq . „„ 
Salvationists (2 bodle s 
Schwenkfelders ...... Tere rer eT % 8 
Social Brethren ......ccccccccccccccccnsccsencsace 
Society for Ethical Culture.................. ͥ „ 


Unitarlans , 
United Brethren (2 bodies. A 
Universalists 
Independent Congregations 


Grand total for 191i. 


Grand total for 191222. 


Summary for 3 Net galns 9 


om- om- 
Min- Churches muni- Min- Ch'h's muni- 
isters cants isters cants 
1.179 2,547 98,82 7 25 3.014 
42,808 57,364 56,924,662 858 388 64.608 
3.446 1.291 19,640 38 52 184 
eceso o 403 10,566 [E eee @eeas 
224 105 4,903 sus D ; 
15 74 8,165 id mos Sones 
33 24 4,927 x FEN iR 
291 83 438,500 28 57 4,500 
18,377 14,717 13.090031 404 381 213,027 
1,129 1,182 102,902 Se EN 
35 1 5,865 eee eee 
2,460 1,230 85,096 ma 9 M 
30 212 14,807 13 85 903 
09 595 41,475 T roe TOR 
101 68 4,286 PN ae 
137 157 9,601 9 14 47 
vios 22 2.272 s i. usa 
6,150 6,100 148,340 25 36 5,314 
1,692 11,725 1,619,369 862 742 21,824 
1,639 2,600 187,045 16 27 2,17 
241 146 9,572 eas EUR — 
20 15 1,835 es — 
1,476 1,167 124,216 as ix 
8 8 376 eee 3 8 5 š 
69 66 34,704 "€ Le. ior 
1,051 1,345 261,488 13 19 2,577 
1,084 1,769 143,000 Jas uis 1 
3. 560 1.520 356,000 200 100 $,500 
9,194 16,010 2,388,722 165 1,455 36,120 
629 857 72,900 18 9 2,400 
1.413 736 57,337 Mus LA soeka 
41,529 61,523 7,125,069 454 496 219,974 
50 204 6,39 oe ecc ecse „ 
725 648 23,937 2 42 680 
13,740 16,286 2,027,598 164 490 45,649 
5,527 7,899 97,407 11 95 16,556 
2,168 2,763 3 55 110 4,580 
2.790 889 27.474 204 17 129 
6 6 ,000 ia 2 59 
15 17 1,262 ` REN wars 
7 6 2,450 vid ss 
2,000 200,000 pe ws 
"I Uu 145 4,189 11 Sasa 
531 477 70,542 1 ae 
2,264 4,166 828,099 2 50 7,184 
70 709 51,716 2 A 4 ex 
267 879 48,673 z 
175,637 223,294 87,280,370 1,841 2,032 655,908 
173,796 221,262 86,624,462 1,901 1,102 528.777 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. See UNIvER- 
SITIES AND COLLEGES. 

RESERVOIRS. See AQUEDUCTS, 
and IRRIGATION. 

UNION, or Bourson. An island in the 
Indian Ocean; a French colony. Area, 1980 
square kilometers (764 square miles); popula- 
tion (1911), 173,822. Capital, St. Denis, with 
25,689 inhabitants. Imports (1910), 18,853,000 
francs; exports, 16,915,000. There are 126 kil- 
ometers of railway. The budget for 1911 bal- 
anced at 4,125,000 francs. The governor in 
1913 was P. L. A. Duprat. 

REVENUE. See articles on various coun- 
tries; on States of the United States; and 
UNITED STATES. 

REYES, BERNARDO. A Mexican soldier, 
killed in the revolt against President Madero 
on February 9, 1913 (see Mexico). He was born 
in Guadalajara in 1847. He was still at school 
when the French under Marshal Bazaine in- 
vaded Mexico, for the purpose of overthrowing 
the republic and creating an imperial throne 
for Maximilian of Austria. Reyes joined the 
Mexican army and in one battle was shot 
through the wrist. He was captured by the 
French troops, but the French commander, ad- 
miring his courage, sent him to his home under 
military escort. He soon rejoined the army. 
He was commissioned second lieutenant, and 
distinguished himself. After the invaders were 
repelled Reyes continued in the army, and rose 
to the rank of colonel in 1872. In 1885, after. 
suppressing a revolution in the state of Nueva 
Leon, he was made a general. His success in 
a series of battles which restored order in this 
state caused his appointment as military gov- 
ernor. This position he held for three years, 
and then declared an election. Garza Ayala 
was elected governor, and Reyes, having made 
himeelf a citizen of Nueva Leon, succeeded him. 
He served severa] terms as governor, and during 
an interim was made secretary of war, but 
charges were made against him while he held 
this position, and President Diaz sent him back 
as P of the province. Rumors began 
to circulate that Reyes was instigating a revo- 
lution ágain Diaz. Within a month he had 
been stripped of his office and ordered to Paris 
“on a military mission.” After a year and a 
half of practical exile, he was recalled by Diaz 
to aid in putting down the revolution headed 
by Madero. Before he had returned, however, 
Diaz had gone into exile, and the two men 
assed each other at sea. On his return to 

exico Reyes proclaimed his loyalty to Ma- 
dero, but was soon on the side of the insur- 
gents and led them against the federal forces. 
In November, 1911, he was arrested in San 
Antonio, Texas, on a charge of plotting to ship 
arms and ammunition across the border. In 
the following month he declared that he had 
failed to secure the support of the Mexican 
people and had given up his plans for a revo- 
lution. He was released from prison on bail, 
but in December the bail was confiscated, and 
on Christmas Day, 1911, Reyes surrendered and 
was placed in prison. Here he remained until 
the outbreak of the Diaz revolution. For the 
circumstances relating to his death, see MEXICO. 

REYNOLDS, GEORGE GREENWOOD, An Amer- 
ican lawyer and jurist, died January 23, 1913. 
He was born in 1821; graduated from Wesleyan 
University in 1841; in 1844 was admitted to 
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the bar; practiced at Milton and Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., until 1854, when he removed to Brook- 
lyn. From 1860-66, and again from 1872-87, 
he was judge of the City Court of Brooklyn, 
and in 1881 was appointed by the governor 
to hold Supreme Court in Brooklyn. In 1871 
he received the degree of LL.D. from Wesleyan 
University and from that year until the time 
of his death served as a trustee of that uni- 
vey; of which he was the oldest living grad- 
uate. 

RHODE ISLAND. PoPuLATION. The popu- 
lation of the State in 1910 was 542,610. Aec- 
cording to the estimates of the Bureau of the 
Census, made in 1913, the population in that 
year was 579,665. 

AGRICULTUBE. The area, production, and 
value of the principal crops in 1912-13 are 
shown in the following table. The figures are 
from the United States Department of Agri- 
MN and those of 1913 are for estimates 
only. 


Acreage Prod. Bu. "Value 

orn. 1913 11. 402. 000 8,000 
1912 11,000 456,000 401,000 
Ott.... 8 1918 2,000 52, 000 26. 000 
1912 2. 57,000 26,000 

Potatoes ........... 1918 5.000 660,000 585, 000 
1912 5.000 565, 000 435. 000 

c ˙ 4s . . 1918 58,000 268,000 1,442,000 
1912 000 66,000 1,465,000 


o Tons. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION. The only mineral 
roducts of the State are stone, mineral waters, 
ime, soapstone, and the manufactures of clay. 
In former years some clay was mined in the 
State, and in 1911 an effort was made to re- 
open and operate these mines, but the results 
were not encouraging. The value of the stone 
producen decreased from $958,733 to $768,067 
in 1912. 

TRANSPORTATION. The total mileage of main 
and branch railroad lines in the State on De- 
cember 31, 1912, was 211.64, and the total 
length of railroad tracks was 468.54. The total 
mileage of roads operated by railroad corpora- 
tions which either owned or operafed within 
the State was 2097.95. 

EpucaTIon. The total school population in 
1913 was 106,613. The enrollment in public 
schools in 1911-13 was 81,799. The average daily 
attendance was 74,878. The teachers number 
2428, of whom 200 were men and 2228 women. 
The average yearly salary of men teachers was 
$1322, and of women teachers $609.78. The 
legislature of 1913 passed several important 
measures relating to education. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The charitable 
and correctional institutions under the control 
of the State are as follows: Rhode Island 
Soldiers’ Home, Bristol, 149 inmates; Butler 
Hospital, Providence; State Sanitorium for 
Consumptives, Wallum Lake, 311. At Cranston 
are: State Work House and House of Corree- 
tion, 306; State Hospital for the Insane, 1245; 
State Prison, 149. 

FINANCE, There was a balance in the treas- 
ury on January 1, 1912, of $145,806. The re- 
ceipts from January 1, 1912, to January 1, 
1913, were $3,250,631. The disbursements 
amounted to $3,335,012, leaving a balance in 
the treasury at the end of the fiscal year of 
$68,020. The principal receipts are from taxa- 
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tion, and the chief disbursements are for edu- 
cation, State officers, and State institutions. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. There was no 
election for State officers during the year as 
the term of Governor Pothier does not expire 
until January 5, 1915. The next State election 
is on November 3, 1914. On January 21 the 
legislature elected LeBaron B. Colt (q. v.) 
United States senator, to succeed George Pea- 
body Wetmore, whose term had expired. 

LEGISLATION. The legislature met in 1913 
and passed two measures of importance. They 
both related to hours of labor for women and 
children. A maximum of ten hours per day 
and 54 hours per week for women and minors 
in certain employments was made mandatory, 
and the employment of children under fourteen 
years of age was prohibited in certain employ- 
ments. Restrictions were also placed on the 
conditions of labor for children over that age. 

STATE GOVERNMENT, Governor, Aram J. Po- 
thier; Lieutenant-Governor, R. B. Burchard; 
Secretary of State, J. Frederick Parker; Attor- 
ney-General, Herbert A. Rice; Treasurer, Walter 
A. Read; Adjutant-General, Charles W. Abbott, 
Jr.; Auditor, Charles C. Gray; Commissioner 
of Public Schools, Walter E. Ranger; Commis- 
sioner of Insurance, Charles C. Gray—all Re- 
publicans. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Edward C. Dubois; Associate Justices, Clark 
H. Johnson, C. Frank Parkhurst, W. B. Vin- 
cent, William H. Sweetland; Clerk of the Court, 
B. S. Blaisdell—all Republicans. 

STATE LEGISLATURE, 1913. Republicans: Sen- 
ate, 32; House, 61; joint ballot, 93. Demo- 
erats: Senate, 6; House, 39; joint ballot, 45. 
Republican majority: Senate, 26; House, 22; 
joint ballot, 48. 

The representatives in Congress will be found 
in the section Congress, article UNITED STATES. 

RHODESIA. A British protectorate (named 
for Cecil Rhodes) in South Africa, administered 
by the British South Afriea Company. It is 
divided into Northern and Southern Rhodesia. 

NogTHERN RHODESIA is made up of the two 
former provinces of Barotseland (Northwestern 
R.) and Northeastern Rhodesia, and was consti- 
tuted a single British sphere in 1911. Its area 
is estimated at 291,000 square miles and its 
native population (1911) at 821,102; there were 
1497 Europeans present May 7, 1911. The ad- 
ministrator (1913, L. A. Wallace) resides at 
Livingstone. Other towns are Fort Jameson, 
Broken Hill, and Lealui (the residence of the 
native king, Lewanika, chief of the Barotse). 

SovTHERN RHODESIA contains Mashonaland 
and Matabeleland: total area, 148,575 square 
miles. A census taken May 7, 1911, showed a 
total of 23,606 Europeans; 12,631 in Mashona- 
land, 10,975 in Matabeleland. Native popula- 
tion, 744,559 (495,451 and 249,108). Salis- 
bury, the capital, had 3479 white inhabitants. 
Bulawayo (5200 whites) is the commercial 
centre. 

PRODUCTION. Large tracts have been brought 
under cultivation (cereals, vegetables, tobacco, 
fruits, etc.), and the country is admirably 
adapted to the raising of stock of all kinds. Out- 
put of gold during 1912, 642,808 fine ounces (£2,- 
707,368). Output of coal in 1912, 216,140 tons; 
silver, 176,531 ounces; lead, 590 tons; chrome 
iron ore, 69,250 tons. The following table gives 
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RICE 
trade statistics for calendar, and financial sta- 
tistics for fiscal, years: 


1908-9 1909-10 1910-11 1911-12 
Imports... £1,818,372 £2,214,014 £2,786,321 £2,975,112 
Exports... 8,018,099 3,098,400 


2,718,476 3,159,569 
564,399 620.243 784.908 817,354 
614,405 


Revenue.. 
787,578 


Expenditure 535,150 684,688 


RaiLWAYS. The railway from Cape Town 
reached Bulawayo October 19, 1897 (opened 
November 4); the Beira Railway extension 
from Umtali reached Salisbury May 1, 1899 
(May 22) and Bulawayo October 6, 1902, com- 
pleting the connection between Cape Town and 
Beira. The Bulawayo to Victoria Falls line 
was completed April 25, 1904, and extended to 
the Broken Hill mine September 1, 1900; still 
further extended to the Congo frontier Decem- 
ber, 1909. Branches connect with the mining 
districts and with the Matopos, the burial place 
of Cecil Rhodes. The total mileage at end 
of 1911 was 2357. A protected line from Um- 
vuma to Victoria (75 miles) has been sur- 
veyed. Considerable progress in the ‘increase 
of the Rhodesian Railway was made dur- 
ing 1913. The Blinkwater Railway Company 
was constructing 70% miles of new line from 
Gwelo and Umvuma, their present terminus, 
to Victoria, the site of the famous Zimbabwe 
ruins, a distance of 7014 miles. This new line 
was to serve the Athens Mine, and a number 
of intermediate stations were to be provided. 
The distance of Victoria by rail from Beira 
is 690 miles and 50 miles of the earth work 
was completed towards the end of the year, 
and 20 miles of track. The Mazoe and Shamva 
line, 50 miles in length, was opened during the 
ear, and railway communication through 
Rhodesia was established between Cape Town 
to Kamboze in the Congo State, a distance 
of 2420 miles. Mazoe station is 38 miles from 
Salisbury, which, in turn, is 385 miles by rail 
from Beira. The new line runs via Rockwood 
and Kimberley. The Mashona Railway Com- 
any was enlarging its gauge from 2 ft. to the 

uth African standard of 3 ft..6 in., and was 
making substantial progress in the work which 
rere involves the strengthening of the 
bridges for through traffic. Various extensions 
were also in progress, notably one from Eld- 
prado, 78% miles from Salisbury, to Sinoia. 
Considerable additional equipment was added 
to the rolling stock of the protectory, most of 
which was sent from England. 

GOVERNMENT. In the spring of 1913 it was 
announced that the number of elected members 
of the Legislative Council of Southern Rhodesia 
would be increased from 7 to 12, and the nomi- 
nees of the chartered company from 5 to 8. Ad- 
ministrator for the British South Africa Com- 
pany (1913), Sir William Milton. 

RICE. Exclusive of China, which publishes 
no data regarding the crop, and of British In- 
dia, for which the 1913 figures are not avail- 
able when the YEAR BooK goes to press, the rice 
production in five other large producing coun- 
tries as estimated by the International Institute 
of Agriculture at Rome, was approximately 
570,000,000 bushels, or about 5 per cent. 
greater than in 1912. The acreage in these 
countries was also somewhat greater than in 
the previous year. The normal world’s pro- 
duction is about 4,000,000,000 bushels, with 
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British India and China as the leading coun- 
tries. Of the reporting countries Japan ranked 
first, with a yield of about 365,000,000 bush- 
els, being followed by Italy with 27,000,000, 
the United States with 25,744,000, Egypt with 
18,500,000, and Spain with 12,000,000 bush- 
els. The yield in the United States was 
greater by 690,000 bushels than in 1912, and 
the area devoted to the crop was 827,100,C00 
acres, or 104,300,000 acres more than in the 
previous year. The crop was produced in 10 
States, as follows: Louisiana, 11,760,000 bush- 
els; Texas, 9,696,000; Arkansas, 3,769,000, 
California, 293,000; South Carolina, 147,000; 
Mississippi, 42,000; Georgia, 16,000; Florida, 
10,000; and Alabama, 4000 bushels. The acre- 
age as compared with the previous year was 
decreased in all the States except in Louisiana, 
Texas, Arkansas, and California, in which it 
was largely increased, California raising its 
acreage from 1400 to 6100 acres. The average 
yield per acre was 31.1 bushels, as against 
34.7 bushels in 1912, and the highest average 
yield in any one State was 48 bushels per acre, 
secured in California. Based on farm prices, 
December 1, the crop of 1913 was valued at 
$22,090,000, or $1,333,000 less than the crop 
of 1912. (See also BERIBERI.) 

RICE, DBR. HAMILTON. See EXPLORATION, 
South America. 

RICHARDSON, CHARLES Francis. An 
American scholar and educator, died October 
8, 1913. He was born at Hallewell, Me., in 
1851, and graduated from Dartmouth College 
in 1871. From 1872-78 he was on the staff 
of the Independent in New York City, and from 
1878-1880 was a member of the staff of the 
Sunday School Times. He was editor of Good 
Literature in 1880-1882. In the latter year he 
was appointed Winkley professor of Anglo- 
Saxon and English language at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, a chair he held until 1911. His published 
writings include: A Primer of American Litera- 
ture (1878); The College Book (1878); The 
Cross (poems, 1879); The Choice of Booke 
(1881); American Literature, 1607-1885 (2 
volumes, 1886-88); The End of the Beginning 
(a romance, 1896); A Study of English Rhyme 
(1909). He also edited editions of several 
American authors. 

RICHARDSON, Sm Georce. See Great 
Britain. Home Rule Bill, War or Conference. 

RICHET, CHARLES. A French physiologist, 
awarded in 1913 the Nobel Prize for medicine. 
He was born in Paris, in 1850, and was edu- 
cated in that city. From 1881 he was a promi- 
nent member of the French Biological Society. 


He received a prize from the Institute of France 


for a monograph, the Chemical and Physiologi- 
cal Properties of the Gastric Juice. In 1807 he 
became professor of physiology in the medical 
faculty of the University of Paris, and in 1899 
was chosen a member of the Academy of Medi- 
cine. His most recent work has been on ana- 
hylaxis or serum sickness, and for results 
in these investigations he was awarded tho 
Nobel Prize. He is a prolific writer on medi- 
cal subjects, and edits an annual dictionary of 
physiology. He has also written books of 
poetry, romances, and books on psychology, 
psychic research, and peace. 

RIGGS COLLECTION OF ARMOR. See 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

RITUAL MURDER TRIAL. See Russia, 
History. 
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ROADS AND PAVEMENTS. The use of 
bituminous-bound instead of water-bound brok- 
en-stone or macadam road surfacing increased 
during the year 1913, as did also portland- 
cement concrete pavements for country roads 
and city streets. Brick, asphalt, stone block, 
and rectangular wood block treated with a 
preservative against decay were still more ex- 
tensively used than was concrete for city pave- 
ments. The choice of a material for wood sur- 
facing or for street pavements should, of course, 
be governed by a variety of local conditions, 
which can best be weighed by the road or pave- 
ment engineer. Among these conditions volume 
and kind of traffic and local prices for materials 
and labor stand first. 

EXPERIMENTAL Roaps. Object-lesson roads 
had been built by the United States office of 
public roads each year for the 9 years ending 
with 1913. The total area built ranged from 
79,203 square yards in 1905 to 1,007,569 square 
yards in 1910. Twenty different kinds or com- 
bination materials were used, running from 
plain earth to brick and concrete. In 1913, the 
yardage was 488,331, including roads classed 
as experimental, The cost of the object-lesson 
roads was met by the communities in which 
they are located, except for the surveys, en- 
gineering, and inspection charges, which were 
borne by the Federal government. See Bull. 53, 
Office of Public Works (Washington, D. C.) for 
details of work for 1912-13, and summary 
of the work of the nine-year period; for an 
account of a service-test road 3.4 miles long, 
embracing 26 kinds of material or methods of 
construction built in 1912-13 by the bureau of 
highways, Philadelphia, see special report is- 
sued by the bureau in November, 1913. 

Roap CONGRESSES AND CONVENTIONS. The 
third International Road Congress was held 
at London, England, during the week beginning 
June 23. Owing to unfortunate conditions 
which cannot be discussed here, the United 
States again was not officially represented, but 
unofficially it was ably represented by a number 
of prominent American road engineers. Official 
* conclusions? were adopted on ten main sub- 
jects for discussion, (See Engineering News, 
July 24, 1913.) In the United States, national 
road congresses or conventions were held as 
follows: Third Annual Road Congress, includ- 
ing American Highway Association and Ameri- 
can Good Roads Association, at Detroit, in Oc- 
tober; United States Good Roads Association, 
St. Louis, November; American Road Builders’ 
Association, at Philadelphia, in December. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. A new book published during 
the year was Blanchard and Droune, Tezt- 
Book on Highway Engineering (New York). 
New editions also appeared as follows: Baker, 
Roads and Pavements; Spaulding, A Text-Book 
on Roads and Pavements; Tillson, Street Pave- 
ments and Paving Materials; Whinery, Spect- 
fications for Street Roadway Pavements (all 
New York). 

ROBERTS, GAMUEL JUDSON. An American 
editor and political leader, died March 23, 1913. 
He was born in Pomeroy, O., in 1858, and was 
educated at the Canton (Ohio) Academy. 
From 1878-82 he was on the staff of the Cleve- 
land Leader and Herald. After serving on other 
papers he founded, in 1888, the ington 
(Kentucky) Leader, and remained editor and 
publisher of this paper until the time of his 
death. He was the Republican nominee for 
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mayor of Lexington in 1887. In 1896 he was 
chairman of the Republican State campaign 
committee of Kentucky and managed the cam- 
aign in behalf of William McKinley. His ef- 
orts resulted in Kentucky being carried for 
a Republican electoral ticket for the first time 
in its history. From 1897-1910 he was coi- 
lector of internal revenue for the seventh Ken- 
tucky district. 

ROBINSON, Henry DougcLAS. An Ameri- 
can bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
died December 18, 1913. He was born at Low- 
ell, Mass., in 1865, and graduated from Racine 
College in 1884. For several years he was in- 
structor in mathematics at the San Mateo Mili- 
tary Academy, and then became successively 
head master and warden of the Racine College 
Grammar School. He was ordained priest in 
1888, and in 1907 was appointed missionary 
bishop of Nevada. 

ROBINSON, JoserH TAYLOR. United States 
senator (Democrat) from Arkansas. He was 
born in 1872 at Lonoke, Ark.:; educated in the 
common schools and at the University of Ar- 
kansas; and in 1895 began the practice of law. 
In the previous year he was elected to the gen- 
eral assembly of the State and served in the 
session of 1895. In 1900 he was presidential 
elector for the sixth congressional district. 
Elected to the Fifty-eight Congress, he was re- 
elected to congresses up to and including the 
Sixty-second. He was chosen United States 
senator to sucteed Jeff Davis (q.v.). His term 
of service expires March 3, 1919. 

ROCHEFORT-LUCAY, VicrokR HEexRI, Mar- 
quis de. A French politician, journalist, poet, 
and revolutionist, died July 1, 1913. He was 
born in Paris in 1831. He studied at the Col- 
lege Louis le Grand, where he was popular 
with his teachers and fellow students on ac- 
count of his ready wit and his independence. 
After leaving 8chool, he took to writing poetry 
for a living, but finding this unremunerative, he 
studied medicine. His parents were so poor, 
however, that he was obliged to abandon the 
idea of becoming a physician for lack of funds. 
He then secured a position as clerk of the 
town council of Paris. Soon he began to con- 
tribute articles to Parisian newspapers, in 
which he vigorously denounced the empire. 
This resulted in a systematic attempt of the 
government to prevent his writing, and the 
publications for which he wrote were seized. 
Rochefort himself was thrown into prison. Here 
he spent several years, but continued his writ- 
ing which brought him eventually an income 
of over $50,000 a year. In 1868 he estab- 
lished La Lanterne, a weekly paper, which 
after the third month of its existence, was sup- 
pressed. Rochefort was sentenced to one year 
in prison and to pay a fine of 10,000 francs. 
This offense, however, was pardoned by the 
emperor, and Rochefort resumed at once the 

ublication of La Lanterne in Brussels, where 
it was more vigorous and scathing in its de- 
nunciation of the government than ever, and it 
was said that over 200,000 copies every week 
were smuggled into France. In 1869 he 
founded La Marseillaise, and in the same vear 
he was elected to the Assembly in the first 
Parisian district. His paper was soon seized, 
and he was again thrown into jail. Convicted 
of libel, he was sentenced to six months of im- 
prisonment. On the proclamation of the re- 
publie, the people of Paris attacked the jail 
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and took him triumphantly from his cell to the 
Louvre. During the siege of Paris by the 
Prussian army, Rochefort was president of the 
commission for barricades. In 1871 he was 
elected to the National Assembly. During the 
Commune he was head of the department of 
state. On the fall of the Commune he en- 
deavored to escape from Paris, but was caught. 
On September 21, 1871, he was court-mar- 
tialed and sentenced to deportation to Cayenne 
for life. After remaining in that island for 
two years, he escaped in company with ‘two 
companions, and, after thrilling adventures, 
reached an English vessel, which had been 
chartered by a friend, and the refugees were 
taken from the island. Rochefort went to 
Switzerland, where he lived a quiet life and 
contributed to leading radical papers in France, 
England, and Germany. At the general am- 
nesty on July 11, 1880, Rochefort was per- 
mitted to return to Paris. In that year he was 
badly wounded in & duel. He was an ardent 
champion of General Boulanger, and supported 
him strongly in his paper, the Intransigeant, 
which was founded in 1880. On the fall of 
Boulanger he was prosecuted, and again ex- 
iled. e left France with Boulanger to live 
in England, where he remained for several 
years. Rochefort has been described as one of 
the most trenchant satirical writers that 
France has produced. Before politics had em- 
bittered him, most of his writings were full of 
delicious humor. His published writings in- 
clude Les Francais de la Decadence (1866); La 
Grande Bohéme (1867); L’Evadé (1880); Les 
Adventures de ma Vie (1895); La Lanterne 
(1868). 

RODDENBERY, SEABORN ANDERSON. An 
American public official, member of the House 
of Representatives from Georgia, died Septem- 
ber 25, 1913. He was born in Decatur County, 
Ga., in 1870; was educated at the common 
schools and at Mercer University; and for a 
time he filled the chair of language and mathe- 
matics at South Georgia College. In 1891 he 
was elected to the Georgia legislature ‘and 
served for the sessions of 1892-93. He then 
taught school, and studied law. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1894. After serving for 
several years as county judge, he was elected 
mayor of Thomasville. In 1910 he was elected 
to the Sixty-first Congress to fill an unexpired 
term, and was reélected to the Sixty-second 
and Sixty-third Congresses without opposition. 

ROENTGEN RAYS. See PHYSICS. 

ROLLER DAMS. See Dams. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. A general 
jubilee had been proclaimed by the Pope for 
the year 1913, in commemoration of the peace 
edict of Constantine, giving freedom to Chris- 
tianity, and it was observed with fervor all over 
the Catholic world. The official ceremonies at 
Rome were carried out during the year with 
great splendor and it is estimated that during 
the jubilee period 200,000 pilgrims visited 
Rome. As a memorial, the new basilica of the 
Holy Cross, built during the year, was dedi- 
cated at the close. In this is an altar, costing 
$25,000, given by leaders of the Sacred Heart 
Review of Boston, Mass. 

The work of codifying the canon law was 
advanced during the year, and the biblical com- 
mission issued several important decisions on 
the text. The head of the commission, Right 
Rev. Abbot Dow Gasquet, made a tour of the 
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United States, explaining the scope of the com- 
mission and asking aid in its mission. 

The Pope’s sister, Rosa Sarto, died on Feb- 
dud 11, and he himself had a serious attack 
of illness in April. At the social week held in 
Milan, Archbishop Rossi, of Udine, created & 
sensation, on December 1, by a speech in which 
he demanded the full and unfettered liberty of 
the church and an international guarantee of 
the complete independence of the Papacy. In a 
letter to the Patriarch of Lisbon in March, the 
Pope strongly protested against the persecution 
of the church by the officials of Portugal. 
Father Salvatore Brandi, the famous Jesuit edi- 
tor of the Civilta Cattolica, resigned that posi- 
tion because of ill health. He is a naturali 
citizen of the United States. 

The Catholic population of the world is es- 
timated at 298,734,824, and of this total, 37,- 
576,506 are in English-speaking countries. At 
the end of 1913, Pope Pius X. was assisted in 
the government of the church by 56 cardinals: 
30 Italians; one each from Germany, Holland, 
Ireland, England, Belgium, and Brazil; 6 from 
France; 5 from Austria-Hungary; 4 from 
Spain; 3 from the United States; and 2 from 
Portugal. Six cardinals died during 1913: 
Nagl, Respighi, Aguirre, Vives y Tuto, Oreglia, 
and Rampolla, rama d 44 deaths in all during 
the reign of Pius The hierarchy of the 
world consists of 14 patriarchs, 1108 archbish- 
ops and bishops of residential sees, and 370 
titulars, or 1437 in all. The senior is Bishop 
Laspro of Salerno, consecrated March 23, 1860, 
and the oldest, Bishop Monnier, titular of 
Lydda, and auxiliary of Cambrai, France, who 
was born January 5, 1820. During his ten 
years’ pontificate, Pius X. has added to the 
Catholic heirarehy 18 new archbishoprics; 53 
episcopal sees; 4 abbacies and prelacies * nul- 
lius”; 37 vicarates apostolic; and 34 prefec- 
tures apostolic. He has appointed 746 members 
of the living heirarchy; 661 were appointed by 
Leo XIII., and 30 by Pius IX. Among these 
30 are included Cardinal Gibbons and Arch- 
bishops Ireland and Spalding. Of the regular 
orders the Franciscans have 2 representatives 
and the Jesuits, discalced Carmelites, Augus- 
tinians, Redemptorists, and Benedictines one 
each among the present cardinals. Cardinal 
Gibbons, of Baltimore, raised to the Sacred 
College, June 7, 1886, is the senior in service, 
but as he does not reside in Rome, the dignity 
of that rank is accorded to one of those who do. 
In 1913 the Pope created 13 new dioceses, 
chiefly in Africa and South America, 7 vicar- 
ates apostolic, and 6 prefectures apostolic. 

These figures are given, in the Official Catho- 
lic Directory for 1913, for the numerical stand- 
ing of the church in the United States: Arch- 
bishops, 16 (three of these metropolitans are 
cardinals); bishops, 100; priests, 17,945 (13,- 
273 secular; 4672 regular); churches with resi- 
dent priests, 9500; missions with churches, 
4812; seminaries, 85, with 6169 students; col- 
leges for boys, 230; academies for girls, 684; 

arishes with schools, 5256, pupils attending, 
,360,761; orphan asylums, 288, inmates, 47,- 
415; total children in Catholic institutions, 1,- 
593,316; homes for aged, 108; total Catholic 
population, 15,154,158. 

he States having the largest Catholic popu- 
lation are graded in the Directory as follows: 
New York, 2,790,629; Pennsylvania, 1,633,353; 
Illinois, 1,460,987; Massachusetts, 1,383,435; 
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Ohio, 743,065; Louisiana, 584,000; Michigan, 
568,505; Wisconsin, 558,476; New Jersey, 506,- 
000; Missouri, 470,000; Minnesota, 454,791; 
Connecticut, 423,000; California, 403,500; 
Texas, 306,400; Iowa, 266,000; Maryland, 260, 
000; Rhode Island, 260,000; Indiana, 232, 764; 
Kentucky, 163,228; New Mexico, 140,5 73; Kan- 
sas, 131,000; New Hampshire, 126,034; Maine, 
123,600; Nebraska, 118,270; Colorado, 105,000. 
If to the Catholic population of continentel 
United States are added the 7,131,980 Catholics 
in the Philippines, 1,000,000 in Porto Rico, 
49,108 in the Hawaiian Islands, 11,510 in 
Alaska, and 900 in the Canal Zone, the total 
figure will be 23,329,047. The Catholic popu- 
lation of England and Wales is given in the 
English Catholic Directory as 2,100,446, an in- 
crease of over 300,000 for the year; Scotland, 
518,969; a decline of 28,567; Ireland, 5,242,570; 
total Catholic population of the British em- 
ire, 13,385,565, viz: Europe, 5,800,526; Asia, 

88,398; Africa, 498,365; Australasia, 1,184,- 
500; America, 3,271,358. There are in Great 
Britain 27 bishops; 4449 priests, an increase 
of 48; 2264 churches and chapels, an increase 
of 82. Conversions numbering 6322 were made 
during 1913 in England and Wales. 

Unrrep States. Archbishop Harty, of Man- 
ila, returned to the United States in December, 
to get missionary priests for the Philippines 
and a congregation of teaching sisters for the 
schools there. Archbishop John L. Spalding 
celebrated his sacerdotal golden jubilee at 
Peoria, III., on November 25. Bishop William 
J. Kenny, of St. Augustine, Fla., died on Oc- 
tober 23. Catholic governors were elected in 
Illinois, Edward Dunne; in Massachusetts, 
David Walsh; and in Rhode Island, Aram 
Pothier. Notable national conventions were the 
10th of the educational association at New 
Orleans, June 30 to July 6; supreme conven- 
tion of the Knights of Columbus at Boston, 
August 5-8; 58th of the Central Verein at 
Buffalo, August 3-8; 12th of the American 
Federation of Catholic Societies at Milwaukee, 
August 10-13; Second Missionary Congress at 
Boston, presided over by Cardinal O’Connell, 
and attended by 63 bishops and hundreds of 
priests. At Buffalo, the Central Verein dis- 
cussed social problems and resolved to estab- 
lish the Ketteler House for Social Studies at 
Chicago. At the federation convention at Mil- 
waukee, Cardinal Gibbons and many prelates 
were present and Archbishop Ireland delivered 
a remarkable address on “Catholicism and 
Americanism.” The Knights of Columbus pre- 
sented the Catholic University with an en- 
dowment of $500,000 for lay scholarships. This 
society now has 302,000 members. 

OTHER COUNTRIES. The International Eu- 
charistic Congress was held at Malta, April 
22-27. A British cruiser was sent to transport 
the Pope’s legate, Cardinal Ferrata, from the 
mainland to the island. The place for the con- 

ess of 1914 was fixed at Lourdes, July 22-26. 
n 1915 it will be at Sydney; 1916 at Palermo; 
and in 1917 at Lima. 

Archbishop Fennelly, of Cashel, Ireland, re- 
signed because of ill health, and the Rev. Dr. 
John Harty, professor of theology at May- 
mooth College, was appointed his successor. 
Rev. Dr. Arthur Beliveau was 77 aux - 
iliary bishop to the archbishop of St. Boniface, 
Canada; the Rev. Dr. K. J. O'Brien was ap- 
pointed bishop of Peterboro, and the Ruthenian 
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Bishop Budka assumed charge of the 215,000 
Catholics of that race who are scattered over 
the Dominion. Archbishop Quisola, of Valencia, 
was transferred to the patriarchial see of To- 
ledo to be primate of Pig which carries with 
it later elevation to the cardinalate. 

A general chapter cf the brothers of the 
Christian schools was held in April at Lembee 
les-Hal, Belgium. These brothers now number 
17,000, scattered throughout the world, teaching 
in the boys' parish schools. 

ROMANCE. See PHILOLOGY, MODERN. 

RONTGEN BAYS. See RADIOTHERAPY. 

ROOT, ELIHU. See ARBITRATION, INTEBNA- 
TIONAL. 

ROSE, Untan M. An American jurist and 

ace advocate, died August 12, 1913. Born in 

arion County, Ky., in 1834, he received his 
education in the public schools; studied law; 
and practiced from 1853-60 at Batesville, Ark. 

He was chancellor of the Chancery Court at 
Little Rock, Ark., from 1860-65, and was in 
private practice in that city from the latter 
year until his death. He was for several years 
a member of the Democratic national commit- 
tee; in 1901-02 president of the American Bar 
Association; in 1907 a delegate to the Second 
Hague Peace Conference. e was the author 
of Rose’s Digest of Arkansas Reports, and of 
many articles on American and European juris- 
. in law journals. 

ROWING. Syracuse broke Cornell’s long 
string of victories by winning the varsity eight- 
oared race in the intercollegiate regatta, held 
on the Hudson River near Poughkeepsie. Cor- 
nell, however, retained part of her rowin 
prestige by capturing the varsity four-oare 
and the freshmen eight-oared events. The Uni- 
versity of Washington, winner of the Pacific 
coast intercollegiate regatta, was represented 
in the Poughkeepsie races for the first time and 
made an excellent showing by taking third 

lace in the varsity a ia Wisconsin was 
ourth and Columbia fifth. 

The Syracuse varsity eight consisted of C. 
'T. Mahan, bow; W. L. 1am, 2; M. H. Kuehn, 
3; H. W. Robbins, 4; R. W. Propst, 5; J. H. 
Rich, 6; M. F. Hilfinger, 7; and G. B. Thurston, 
stroke. The crew’s time for the four miles 
was 19 minutes 28% seconds. The record for 
the event, 18:53%, was made by Cornell in 
1901. The times made by the other crews in 
1913 were: Cornell, 19:31; Washington, 19:33; 
Wisconsin, 19:36; Columbia, 19:3815; Pennsyl- 
vania, 20:11%. In the varsity four-oared event 
(2 miles), the time of Cornell the winner, 
was 10:47%; Pennsylvania, 10:52%; Colum- 
bia, 10:54 56; Wisconsin, 10:5846; Washing- 
ton, 12:08 36. Syracuse's time was not taken. 
The victorious four were C. W. Brown, bow; 
S. V. Hiscox, 2; W. F. Thatcher, 3; and E. 8. 
Bird, stroke. Cornell, also the winner of the 
freshmen eight-oars, covered the 2 miles in 
10:04 6. Wisconsin was second in 10:07 6; 
Syracuse third in 10: 1436; Pennsylvania fourth 
in 10: 2536 and Columbia last in 10:29. The 
winning eight were: J. C. Othus, bow; J. L. 
Moffatt, 2; J. H. Allen, Jr., 3; M. N. Shelton, 
4; Q. A. Gillmore, 5; B. C. Duffle, 6; R. Welles, 
7; and A. R. Gillman stroke. 

Harvard, for the sixth year in succession, 
triumphed over Yale in the annual races held 
on the Thames River, near New London, Conn. 
The Cambridge oarsmen won all the events for 
the fourth time since 1909. Harvard's time in 
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eight-oars was 21:4214 and Yale's 
22:20. The winning eight comprised Q. Rey- 
nolds, bow; F. H. Trumbull, 2; E. O. Morgan, 
Jr., 3; B. Harwood, 4; G. M. MacVicar, 5; A. 
M. Goodale, 6; G. F. Stratton, 7; and L. S. 
Chanler, stroke. In the varsity four-oars Har- 
vard’s time was 11:52 and Yale’s 12:11. The 
winning four were: E. K. Carver, bow; G. von : 
Meyer, 2; H. A. Murray, 3; and W. Pirnie, 
stroke. The closest of the three races was the 
freshmen eight-oars, in which Harvard's time 
was 10:41 and Yale's 10:45. The victorious 
crew included: A. T. Lyman, bow; D. P. Mor- 

n, 2; E. W. Soucy, 3; H. F. Middendorf, 4; 

. H. Potter, 5; B. G. Parson, 6; C. E. 
Schnall, 7; and L. S. Chichester, stroke. 

In the Pacific coast intercollegiate varsity 
race over a 3-mile course at Oakland, Cal, 
Washington finished first, Leland Stanford, the 
winner in 1912, second, and California third. 
Washington’s time was 17:44. Leland Stan- 
ford won the freshmen event with California 
second. Dual college regattas in 1913 resulted 
as follows: Cornell varsity eight defeated Har- 
vard varsity eight; United States Naval Acad- 
emy eight defeated Pennsylvania eight; Wash- 
ington 5 eight defeated California varsity 
eight. The Princeton eight won the triangular 
race with Harvard and Pennsylvania, and Col- 
umbia in another triangular regatta defeated 
Princeton and the United States Naval Acad- 
em e 

e Duluth Boat Club won the principal 
races at the 41st annual championship regatta 
of the National Association of Amateur Oars- 
men held at Boston. These events included the 
senior eight and intermediate  eight-oared 
Shell races and the senior four and intermediate 
four-oared shells. The Argonaut Rowing Club 
of Toronto, Canada, which had carried off the 
chief laurels in 1911 and 1912, was victorious 
only in the senior international four-oared 
shells. R. Dibble of the Don Rowing Club 
won the sculling championship of the United 
States and Canada from E. B. Butler of the 
Argonauts, by capturing the senior sculls, the 
M-mile race, and the association single sculls. 
With F. H. Zepper, Dibble also won the senior 
double sculls. 

The 11th annual regatta of the National Row- 
ing Association, popularly known as the Ameri- 
can Henley, was held on the Schuylkill River, 
over a course of 1 mile, 550 yards. The win- 
ners of the main eventa were: First four-oared 
shells, Puritan Cup, Vesper Boat Club of Phila- 
delphia; first eight-oared shells, United States 
Naval Academy; junior collegiate eight-oared 
shells, New England Cup, Cornell University; 
first four-oared shells, Union Boat Club of Bos- 
ton; first single sculls, Farragut Cup, John B. 
Kelley, of the Vesper Boat Club. 

At the Henley regatta, held on the Thames, 
England, the Zeandes Club won the Grand Chal- 
lenge Cup by defeating Jesus College; time, 7 
minutes, 11 seconds. The Ladies’ Challenge 
Cup was captured by First Trinity, Cambridge, 
and the Steward’s Challenge Cup by New Col- 
lege, Oxford. The 70th annua Oxford-Cam- 
bridge regatta was won for the fifth successive 
year by Oxford in 20 minutes, 53 seconds. The 
record for the event, 18:29, was made by Ox- 
ford in 1911. In professional sculling matches 
Ernest Barry retained the world’s champion- 
ship by defeating Harry Pearce in a four-mile 
race at London, Edward Durnan defeated 
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Frank Greer for the championship of America 
in a three-mile race at Toronto, Canada. 

RUBBER. The rubber industry during the 
year 1913 suffered through the various dis- 
turbances incidental to commercial conditions, 
especially changes of tariff and general depres- 
sion and uncertainty on account of the dimin- 
ished activity of the manufacturing industry. 
Crude rubber sold at a low price at American 
and European ports, and in the principal pro- 
ducing countries there was considerable dis- 
tress at the poor commercial conditions. This 
was true especially in Brazil where at Manfos 
and Pará the business of some firms came prac- 
tically to a standstill, while African rubber 
was also in slight demand. The progressive 
note from Malaysia in regard to the rubber 
plantations and the rubber industry generally, 
was not heard in 1913 as in previous years, 
and within six months the price of the best 
grades fell from $102 to $51 per 100 pounds. 
It was feared that with the present condition 
of affairs some 400,000 acres of the 1,400,000 
that had been planted in rubber would lapse 
back into jungle. On the other hand, conser- 
vative authorities saw no occasion for serious 
apprehension, as the demand for rubber must 
increase, and the natural supplies would suffer 
from methods of harvesting so that the world 
must look eventually to the plantations which, 
if well managed, should afford ample returns. 
In this connection the following table of the 
estimated acreage planted in rubber for 1913 
is of interest: 


res 
Malay Peninsula ...........--. c 3 667,000 
S.,... 8 230,000 
Java, Sumatra. etdteeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 267,000 
Other countr ness 5,00 
Sl! ite cet ĩ eS AR 1,219,000 


As exemplifying 1913 conditions in Brazil— 
and the same is true of Bolivia and Peru—it 
may be said that in December, 1912, Par& rub- 
ber sold for $1.12 a pound and Caucho for 82 
cents a pound. During 1913 prices fell so that 
fine Pará sold for 73 cents per pound in Octo- 
ber, and Caucho for considerably less, which 
were the lowest prices recorded since 1908. A 
large part of the supply was held in storage 
awaiting better prices, and there was much 
disturbance among the rubber gatherers due 
to the inactivity of the importers. The rubber 
fields of Brazil were examined during the year 
by a commission of British representatives of 
rubber interests with a view to ascertaining 
whether modern and scientific methods of cul- 
ture and handling the crude product could be 
introduced in Brazil. Their opinion was that 
conditions in South America were quite differ- 
ent from those in Malavsia and the methods 
of the East would not apply. » 

As regards the manufacturing industry in 
the United States the most notable feature 
during the year was the over-production of 
rubber tires for motor vehicles with the result 
that during the year prices were reduced al- 
most 25 per cent., these reductions coming 
after an earlier reduction made in 1912. While 
there was apparently no evidence that the de- 
mand for rubber or manufactures of rubber 
would be in any way curtailed in the future, 


yet it was apparent that stocks of manufac- B 
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tured articles, as well as raw material, were 
equal to the demand. 


WoRLD'S SUPPLY or RUBBER, 1912-1913 


Estimated 
1912 1913 
Wild— tons tons 
Brazil rea.» ies isores 40,500 39,000 
West Africa ...............* 13,800 10,000 
East Africa, Penang, Borneo, 

Rangoon, Assam, Madagas- 

Car; ere * 3,000 
Central America, Mexico, etc. 2,500 2,000 
Guayülé- 2... 9 o n t n ewes 000 2,000 
Jelutong, etc. ..............* 2,100 2,000 

Total Wild ...............- 10,500 58,000 

Plantation (Ceylon, India, and 
Malaya)— 
Total Plantation .......... 28,500 47,000 
Grand total 99,000 105,000 


The total exports of rubber from the Malay 
States in 1913 amounted to 52,557,409 pounds 
(23,403 tons) as compared with 34.732.415 
pounds (15,506 tons) in 1912 and 19,695,330 
pounds (8792 tons) in 1911. This indicates & 
steady increase in the output and the month 
of December, 1913, showed the largest amount 
ever exported. 


WORLD'S CONSUMPTION OF RUBBER 


Estimated 
1912 1913 
Europe— tons tons 
England ........cccscccces .. 14,500 17,500 
Germany, Austria, etc. —— 16,000 16,500 
France 2i (ee (£9 xen RR RAS 9,500 9,000 
STOLE 9,000 11,500 
Italy, e... nnd Sn. 1,500 1.300 
Japan and Amustralia.......... 12080 2.000 
America and Canada. ss 47.6 47,200 
Total .....sssossossooo . . . . 99,000 105, 000 


The inerease in consumption was mainly in 
the English and Russian consumption, the fig- 
ure of 1913 for America and Canada being esti- 
mated at about the same as 1912. 

The average New York prices for Par& rub- 
ber for 1913 and three preceding years were as 
follows: 


Average Prices 


Up-river Islands 
Fine Coarse Fine Coarse Cameta 
1913....$0.87% $0.58 30.79 $0.36% $0.42 
1912.... 1.11% .89 1.0514 59 83 
1911. . 1.18 95 1.10 64 704 
1910.... 2.01% 1.36 1.89% .90 1.00 


The following table gives the importations 
of rubber into the United States: 


1910 1911 19:2 1913 
Fine Pará....... tons 5 274 10,818 13.185 10.072 
Coarse Par&......... 4,62 5,074 6,056 §,257 
Plantation Ceylon.. 3,611 6,656 15,003 23,967 
Centrals and Caucho 4.636 4.316 6,469 5.023 
E. India and Africa 9,773 8,324 9.338 4.406 
Tot! 32,916 35,088 50,051 48,724 
RUBBER, Woọorrp’s PRODUCTION or. Ses 
AGRICULTURE. 
RUBBER INDUSTRY. See BoLrvn, and 
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RUM. See Liquors. 

RUMANIA. A constitutional European 
monarchy, hereditary in the male line of 
Charles I. of the house of Hohenzollern. It is 
composed of the former principalities of Mol- 
davia and Wallachia, with the territory of the 
Dobruja and, as a result of the wars in the 
Balkans, a strip of territory acquired from 
Bulgaria, between the Danube and the Black 
Sea. The capital is Bucharest. 

AREA AND POPULATION. The preliminary re- 
sults of the census of January 1, 1913, are 
compared in the table below with the actual 
results of the census of 1899; the inhabitants 
per square kilometer (D) are for 1913; the 
area is in square kilometers for the 32 de- 
partments, the acquired area, and total: 


Sq. kms. 1899 1913 D. 

Argesh.. ........ . 4,435 207,605 242,946 65 
Bacau ...........* 3,973 196,194 232,146 60 
Botoshani ........ 3,148 171,437 197,118 63 
Falles 4,368 145,284 181,033 42 
Buzau ...........-* ,863 221,263 211,598 557 
Constantsa ....... 6,910 141,056 217,140 32 
Covurlui ......... ,961 143,784 171,710 75 
Dambovitsa ...... 3,456 211,666 258,367 67 
ll^ senses tes 6,565 865,579 437,517 65 
Dorohol .......... 2,822 159,461 184,357 49 
Falciu 2:2. s ,208 93,831 108,324 43 
GOL] 4-2 8 ,698 171,300 200,859 36 
Jalomitsa ......... „789 187,889 242,611 68 
Iashi i us ,121 192,531 213,196 117 
Io... xx. vá 5.780 541, 180 678,769 32 
Mehedint ....... 4,949 249,C88 295,548 59 
Muscel ........... 2,954 115,180 135,616 46 
Neamtsu 3,998 149,711 169,794 42 
JJC 2,825 143,843 171,262 61 
Prahova .........- 4,664 807,302 9,785 84 
Pune 8,249 151,249 181,103 56 
Ramicu-Sarat .... 3,268 136,918 164.166 50 
Roman 2,091 111,588 128,190 61 
Romanatsl ....... 4,577 203,773 248,401 54 
Suceava ......... 3,421 131,696 158,971 46 
Tecuci 2. eere 2,547 121,179 142,993 56 
Teleorman ....... 4,C85 238,628 296,759 61 
Tulcea 2... ane 8.C26 126,752 172,566 20 
Tutova 2. en 2,391 116,377 29,85 54 
Van! 2.294 110,184 127,704 66 
Valcea ........... 4,239 190,903 231,572 65 
Vlashca .........- 4,488 202,759 259,482 68 
Nota! 131,353 6,956,690 7,248,060 55 
New territory“. 8,340  ........ 353.600 40 
Fo! 139,693 5,956,690 7,601,660 54 


$ Territory ceded to Rumania by Bulgaria by 
the treaty of Bucharest, August, 1913. 


The number of marriages in 1912 was 62,400 
(74.542 in 1911); births, 314,090 (299,870); 
deaths, 165,616 (179,076); stillbirths (not 
hereinbefore included), 9032 (8144). Buchar- 
est had (1913) 338,109 inhabitants; Iashi 
(Jassy), 75,882; Galatz. 71,719; Braila, 64, 
750; Poleshti, 56,594; Craiova, 51,973; Boto- 
shani, 32,813; Buzau, 28.781; Constantsa, 
26,608: Bârlad, 25.381;  Focshani, 25,155; 
Turnu-Severin, 23,765; Tulcea, 21,764; Giur- 
giu, 20,893. 

Epvcation. Primary instruction is free and 
nominally compulsory, but the number of 
schools is totally inadequate, nearly 60 per 
cent. of the population over seven remaining 
illiterate. The total number of rural primary 
schools in 1909-10 was 4695, with 6460 teach- 
ers and 504,297 pupils (333,378 boys, 170,919 
girls); urban primary schools, 378, with 1324 
teachers and 80,656 pupils (46,276 bovs, 34,330 
iris). The average number of punils per 

acher in rural schools is 78. Secondary 
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schools are provided in tolerably Wr ek num- 
bers and are fairly attended. The special 
schools are mainly agricultural. Universities, 
Bucharest and Jassy. The Greek Orthodox is 
the national religion. 

Propuction. But for its unfavorable kli- 
mate, Rumania would be, in the proportion of 
its cultivated area, the most productive coun- 
try in Europe. The soil is of extraordinary 
fertility; but the intense cold of the winters 
and the frequently severe droughts of the sum- 
mers render production uneven. Yet even in 
poor years the country raises ample crops for 
its own use, and in good years has quantities 
of grain, fruits, and vegetables to export. The 
following table gives areas under great crops, 
in thousands of hectares, for six years; fibres 
include flax, hemp, etc.; legumes, etc., include 
peas, beans, lentils, etc., and potatoes; indus- 
trial plants include sugar beets, tobacco, etc.; 
grasses include sown and natural; vines, etc., 
include plum orchards. 


1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 

Cereals .....5,284 4,783 6,133 6,045 6,132 6,096 
Fibres ...... 58 35 36 87 115 91 
Legumes, etc. 60 55 63 56 51 63 
Industrial pls. 17 17 20 21 24 28 
Grasses ..... 663 574 539 564 531 561 
Vines, etc... 159 154 158 155 169 159 
Total.......6,172 5,642 6,976 6,954 6,036 6,021 


Areas, in hectares, devoted to principal 
cereals, sugar beets, etc, in 1912 and (pro- 
visional) 1913, with production in quintals, 
and average quintals per hectare in 1912, are 
as follows: : 


ectares Quintals Qs. 

913 1912 1913 ha. 

Wheat 2,069,420 1,623,105 24,334,331 22,913,340 11.8 
Rye 107,24 90,683 915,447 950,000 8.5 
Barley 499,885 562,539 4,557,783 6,020,000 91 
Oats 381,785 522.149 3,100,000 5,320,000 8.1 
Corn 2,079,220 2,146,971 28,198,466 30,000,000 13.6 
Flax® 31,761 27,299 182.322 135.000 57 
Beetst 14,363 13,014 2,922,289 2,600,000 203.5 
Vinest 10,429 12,586 1,589,975 1,000,000 22.6 
Tobacco 9,284 10,976 59,629 88,000 6.4 
* Production of seed. f For sugar. f Produc- 


tive area; production in hectoliters of wine. 


Livestock in 1911: 824,714 horses (864.324 
in 1900); 2,666,945 cattle (2 588,526); 5,269,- 
493 sheep (5,055,444); 186,515 goats (232, 
515); 1,021,165 swine (1.709 205); 4248 mules 
and asses (7701). The livestock industry has 
declined since 1882, when the Austro-Hun- 
garian frontier was closed to the export of live 
animals. The fishing industry has developed; 
so that instead of an imrort of fish as for- 
merly, there is an annual export valued at 
about 2,790,000 lei. Sericulture is carried on. 
A government land bank has been formed to 
afford to peasants the means for buying or 
leasing land and to act as a bank for peasant 
proprietors and codperative societies. 

Minerals are believed to be plentiful, but only 
coal and petroleum are worked. Output of 
petroleum in 1910-11, 1.325,743 metric tons; 
1905-6, 681,496; 1899-1960, 222,012, Export 
of refined petroleum in 1910-11, 323.788 tons; 
of benzoine, 120,606 tons; of mineral oils, 
8083; of waste products, 86,400. Output of 
coal in 1910-11, 131,278 tons. Value of out- 
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put from the quarries in 1911-12, 211,937 lef. 
ComMERCE In the table below are shown 
importa and exports for four years in lei: 


1908 1909 1910 1911 
Imps. .414,058,479 879,430,871 409,715,576 616,604,872 
Exps. . 368, 300, 099 465,056,619 570,317,744 691,720,408 


In thousands of lel are given below imports 


and exports by great classes for 1910 and 1911: 
Imports Exports 
1910 91911 1010 1911 


Animals & an. prods. 83,398 118,740 17.767 19,419 
Agricultural * — 144,441 191,422 553,828 625,364 
Mineral % 112,512 138,789 43,399 46,726 
8 69,865 120,793 1.510 1,212 


Among exports, the first place is oceupied by 
cereals and their derivatives, valued at 557, 
653,135 lef in 1911 and 489,821,009 in 1910; 
petroleum and bitumens, 40, 742,375 and 38, 
897,169; legumes, flowers, and seeds, 35,216,- 
655 and 34,730,967; timber and wooden wares, 
25,760,654 and 34, 730,967. Among cereals 
wheat is flrst— 244, 823,761 lef in 1911 and 329,- 
619,389 in 1910; corn, 183,218,092 and 69,597,- 
101; barley, 59,835,102 and 41,184,096; oats, 
26,385,777 and 17,041,715; rye, 16,605,914 and 
16,015,108; flour, 18,420,669 and 12,508,768. 

The principal countries of origin and des- 
tination follow, values in thousands of lef for 
1910 and 1911: 


Imports Exports 
1910 1911 1910 1911 
Germany ........ 138,237 183,197 24,281 38,008 
Austria-Hun. . 97,980 137,940 87,284 62,874 
United Kingdom. 56,776 85,59 33,505 55.980 
France .......... 25,6 35,762 46,874 48,879 
Italy 49 4v 9 is 21,744 28,592 68,672 49.592 
Belglum ......... 13,983 28,114 226,242 263,468 
Turkey ......... 13,851 13,583 18,600 21.030 
Russia .........-- 11,771 13,542 6,971 


Vessels entered in the 1911 trade, 37,985, of 
11,707,631 tons; 1912, 36,967, of 10,805,605 
tons. Cleared, 1911, 37,849, of 11,739,333 
tons; 1912, 36,729, of 10,740,173 tons. Mer- 
chant marine, January 1, 1913, 649 vessels of 
198,159 tons (steamers, 117, of 30,762). 

CoMMUNICATIONS. There were in operation 
September 1, 1913, 3763 kilometers of railway, 
of which 3549 kilometers were state-owned, 
State telegraph lines, 7706 kilometers; wires, 
21,661; stations, 3125; wireless stations, 1, and 
5 on board vessels. Urban telephone lines, 590 
kilometers, wires, 27,570; interurban lines, 
25,826, wires, 56,305. Post offices, 2998. 

Finance. The monetary unit is the leu 
(par value, 19.295 cents). The actual reve- 
me and expenditure for years indicated are 
in lef: 


1897-8 1907-8 1908-9 1909-10 


Rev...210,838,729 331,517,072 468,959,752 522,842,688 
Exp. . . 217, 335,486 269,180,173 417,422,122 481,921,854 


The revenue for 1912-13 is reported at 587, 
983,251 lef and the expenditure at 487, 576, 942 
lef. The budget for 1913-14 is detailed in the 
accompanying table in thousands of lef. 

5 905 debt stood, April 1. 1913, at 1, 640, 895, 
699 lef. - 
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Revenue 1000 lel Expenditure 1000 lel 
Direct taxe8..... 46,830 War ............. 1,893 
Indirect taxes... 87,600 Finance .... 9,085 
Stamps, etc...... 84,000 Instruction * 51,076 
Monopolies ...... 78,810 Interior ......... 9,145 
Public services..148,115 Public works....101,564 
Domains ........ 82,501 Justice .......... 11,401 
Subventions ..... 22,518 Agriculture 10,158 
Finance ......... 73,718 Industry ........ 4,868 
Interior ......... ,872 Foreign affairs... 3,187 
Justice .......... ,219 Council 65 
Foreign affalrs.. 120 Extraordinary.... 3, 865 
Agriculture ..... 98 
Industry 1,496 
War iae vcio ue 550 
Public works..... 37 
Instruction * .... 6,328 

Total .......... 536,307 Total .......... 586,307 


* And worship. 


ARMY. The organization of the Rumanian 
army as carried out in 1912 showed in 1913 
that the forces were in good condition and well 
trained. Service is compulsory between the 
ages of 21 and 42, while preliminary training 
takes place between the ages of 19 and 21. 
The active army is constituted by seven classes 
of recruits of ages from 21 to 28, two years 
being spent with the colors in the case of the 
infantry and three years in the case of the 
cavalry and artillery, the remainder of the 
service being on unlimited furlough, about half 
of the annual contingent of troops undergoing 
training and for those who provide their own 
horses a Schimbul cavalry, a sort of voluntary 
organization, attracts large numbers. Service 
for ten years in the reserve follows and four 

ears in the militia. The army is organized 
in five army corps, two divisions, and a num- 
ber of reserve divisions. In the infantry there 
are ten rifle battalions, 40 infantry regiments 
of 122 battalions, and 80 reserve battalions. 
The cavalry is made up of one escort regiment, 
10 Roshiori regiments, eight Calarashi regi- 
ments formed from the Schimbul. The artil- 
lery comprises 120 field batteries, 10 field how- 
itzer batteries and fortress regiments for the 
fortifications at Bucharest and Sereth. The 
engineers include 12 sapper companies, four 
telegraph companies, four pontoon companies, 
four railway companies, and one ballooning 
section, giving a peace strength of 101,348 and 
a war Btrength of over 500,000. Hitherto the 
eleven Rumanian hussar regiments and the nine 
regiments of chasseurs were grouped in ten 
brigades of two regiments each. By a decree 
of October 7, 1913, a 10th chasseur regiment 
was created and the 21 regiments and the es- 
cort regiment were grouped into six brigades 
of three regiments each and two brigades of 
two regiments. 

Navy. In 1913 the navy included 1 pro- 
tected cruiser, of 1320 tons; 1 dispatch boat, 
130; 5 gunboats, 607; 1 training ship, 350; 
1 torpedo depot, 104; 3 gunboats, 135; 4 tor- 
pedo gunboats, 128; 3 torpedo boats, 150; 4 
police boats, 2720; 8 torpedo vedettes, 360. 

GOVERNMENT. The two autonomous provinces 
of the Ottoman Empire, Moldavia and Wallachia, 
combined with the Dobruja December 23, 1861, 
to form an independent kingdom. The king is the 
executive, assisted by a council of eight minis- 
ters. A Senate (120 members) and a Chamber of 
Deputies (183) compose the legislative body. 

Charles I., the reigning king, ia the son of 
Prince Carl of Hohenzollern- Sigmaringen; he 
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eame to the throne in 1866 upon the deposition 
of Prince Alexander John, and was proclaimed 
king instead of prince in 1881. He married 
(1869) Princess Elizabeth von Wied, popularly 
known as Carmen Sylva. ‘The heir presump- 
tive is the second son of the king’s elder brother, 
Prince Ferdinand, born August 24, 1865; he 
married (1893) Princess Marie of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha. 

The ministry as constituted October 14, 1912, 
was (1913) as follows: T. Majoresco, premier 
and minister for foreign affairs; T. Jonesco, 
interior; C. G. Dissesco, worship and instruc- 
tion; C. C. Arion, agriculture and domains; 
M. G. Cantacuzene, justice; A. Badereu, public 
works; Gen. C. Herjeu, war; N. Xenopol, in- 
dustry and commerce. 

History. At the beginning of the year 
Rumania was an interested onlooker of the 
struggle which the other Balkan states were 
waging aginst Turkey. From the outset M. 
Majoresco’s government had made it plain that 
the price of their country’s neutrality would be 
the cession by Bulgaria of Silistria and a strip 
of territory in the Dobruja—“ rectification of 
the frontier” as it was euphemistically de- 
ecribed. But the slowness and deliberation with 
which the government proceeded to put its 
foreign policy into effect were galling to Ruman- 
ian patriotism and to a group of politicians who 
were advocates of stern, quick action. When the 
ezar of Russia, to whom the question had been 
submitted for arbitration, made a decision in 
April, awarding only Silistria to Rumania, a 
storm of indignation broke loose against M. 
Majoresco. . Filipesco, minister of agricul- 
ture and domains and formerly premier, re- 
Bigned from the cabinet and entered the opposi- 
tion; and M. Carp, former leader of the Con- 
aervative party, reéntered politics in order to 
denounce what he termed his country's humilia- 
tion. But M. Majoresco stolidly held his ground 
and the uncompromising attitude of Bulgaria 
afforded him an opportunity in July to re- 
pudiate the Russian award and to unite the 
Rumanian military forces with those of Servia 
and Greece in order to despoil Bulgaria. The 
chief incidents of this second phase of the Balkan 
War are noted in the article on TURKEY AND 
THE BALKAN ProrLES. So triumphant were 
Rumanian arms that M. Majoresco was able 
to dicate terms of peace at Bucharest and the 
treaty concluded there on August 10 transferred 
from Bulgaria to Rumania the lands in the 
Dobruja north and east of a line drawn from 
Turtukai to Baltchik. The successful interven- 
tion of Rumania in the Balkan War, attended 
as it was by relatively slight sacrifice of life or 
money, reéstablished the popularity of M. 
Majoresco’s government, for, with the extension 
in the Dobruja, Rumania still remained the 
most important of the Balkan states, numbering 
7,600,000 souls, as compared with the 5,500,000 
of Bulgaria. A rapprochement was effected 
between M. Filipesco and the Conservative party, 
and at the party conference on November 27 
M. Majoresco was formally and unanimously 
elected leader in succession to M. Carp. 

Meanwhile the government concerned itself 
with the financial and other problems which 
the war had created. At a two day's session of 
Parliament in July, supplementary military ex- 

enditures had been approved, amounting to 

08,910,000 francs, and in September it was 
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planned to cover the expenees involved by the 
reorganization of the newly acquired territory 
by means of a German loan of 300,000,000 francs 
bearing 416 per cent. interest. On September 
13 King Charles signed & decree relegating the 
army to a peace footing and about the same 
time diplomatie relations were resumed with 
Bulgaria. Later in the month the war office 
announced that it was drawing up plans for 
fortifications along the new frontier and that 
great fortresses would be erected at Silistria, 
Dobritch, and Mangalia. For & navy, as well 
as for the army, elaborate schemes were on 
foot. A “Navy League" was formed early in 
the year in order to arouse popular interest 
in, and financial support for, making Rumania 
a naval power on the Black Sea comparable 
with Bulgaria and Russia. A commission of 
officers and engineers recommended in May that 
a heavily fortified harbor be constructed at 
Mangalia; that town already possessed a deep 
lake, connected with the sea by a narrow 
channel, so that it would not be difficult to 
construct a harbor large enough to contain the 
whole Rumanian navy, no matter how strong it 
might become in the future. Late in May a 
special commission was sent abroad to study 
the management of naval affairs in Italy, France, 
and Great Britain. At the same time, orders 
were placed for four torpedo destroyers of 
1400 tons each and a speed of 35 knots; and 
in December four additional river monitors 
were authorized. The movement to provide for 
the higher education of women under Orthodox 
auspices, inaugurated in 1912, bore fruit in 1913 
by the opening of an institution at Jassy on 
September 1. In December M. Take Jonesco, 
minister of the interior, expressed his approval 
of the idea of the expropriations of parts of 
large landed estates for distribution among the 
peasantry. In foreign affairs it was obvious 
that the Balkan War had caused Rumania, 
Servia, and Greece to draw together; at any 
rate there were very cordial exchanges of visits 
between Bucharest and Athens, and an elaborate 
agreement to connect the railway sytsems of 
Rumania and Servia by means of a great bridge 
across the Danube. 

RUMBOLD, Siz Horace. Eighth baronet. An 
English diplomat, died November 3, 1913. Born 
in 1829, he entered the diplomatic service at an 
early age, and in 1849 was appointed attaché at 
Turin, afterwards holding offices in the legations 
at China, Greece, Russia, and Turkey. From 
1872 to 1878 he was minister to Chile; from 
1878-79 to Switzerland; to Argentina in 1878; 
from 1881-1884 minister to Sweden and Nor- 
way; minister to Greece from 1884-1888; 
to the Netherlands from 1888-96; and from 
1896-1900 ambassador to Austria-Hungary. 
He was one of the best-known of English diplo- 
mats. His published writings include: The 
Great Silver River; Notes of a Residence in 
Buenos Ayres; Recollections of a Diplomatist 
(1902); Further Recollections (1903); and 
Final Recollections (1905). 

RURAL CREDIT. See AGRICULTURE. 

RURAL PROBLEMS, ETC. See AGBICUL- 


TURE. 

RUSSIA. An empire of eastern Europe and 
northern Asia, extending from the Baltic to the 
Bering and from central Europe and Asia to 
the Arctic Ocean. Capital, St. Petersburg. 

AREA AND POPULATION. The results of the 
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first and last census, taken January 28, 1897, 
&re compared in the table below with the popula- 
tion as calculated January 1, 1911; the area 
is in sq. versts (1 sq. verst—.439408 sq. mile) 
exclusive of the great internal waters: 


Sq. versts 1897 1911 

European Russia 4,238,711.7 94,215,400 120,588,000 
Poland ......... 111,5654.2 9,455,900 12,467,300 
Caucasus ...... 412,310.8 9, 248,700 12,037,200 
Siberia ........ 0,946,644.7 5, 699, 000 8,719,200 
Central Asia.... 3,110,623.7 6,724,700 10,107,300 
Finland ........ 286,041.8 2,655,500 3,115,197 

Total 19,099, 886.9126, 896,200 167,034,200 


* 21,741,600 sq. kilometers; 8,394,018 sq. miles. 


Total area of the empire, including the in- 
land seas, Khiva, and Bokhara, 22,556,520 sq. 
kilometers (Caspian Sea, 438,690 sp. kms.; Sea 
of Azov, 37,600; Lake of Aral, 67,770; Bokhara, 
203,430; Khiva, 67,430). Population of Bok- 
hara, 1,500,000; of Khiva, 800,000. 

The population is made up of Slavs, includ- 
ing Little and White Russians, Poles, etc., 91.8 
per cent.; Letts and Lithuanians, 3.1; Mongols 
(the Kalmuks of the Astrakhan steppes), Tatars 
(in southern Siberia), Kartvelians (14.5 per 
cent. of the population in the Caucasus), Turko- 
Tatars (20.2 per cent. of the population in the 
Caucasus), Cossacks (only in the Cossack prov- 
inces), etc. Urban population (1910), 22,506,- 
800; rural, 141,272,000. 

St. Petersburg had (1911) 1,911,400 inhabi- 
tants, Moscow 1,505,5C0, Warsaw 864,000, Odessa 
498,100, Kiev 446,800, Lodz 403,720, Riga 327,- 
940, Kharkov 223.700, Saratov 202,330, Vilna 
188,300, Kazan 182,540, Ekaterinoslav 151,200, 
Astrakhan 149,830, Tula 135,130, Samara 124,- 
900, Rostov-on-Don 124.500, Kishinev 120.710, 
Minsk 110,910, Nizhni-Novgorod 100,120, Kher- 
son 85,300—all in European Russia; Baku 222, 
100, Tashkent 193,500, Tiflis 191,800, Kokand 
115,000, Tomsk 108,800, Ekoterinodar 99,530, 
Vladivostok 93,200, Omsk 91,200, Irkutsk 88,700, 
Samarkand 81,810—all in Asiatic Russia. 

The movement of the population is detailed 
in the table below for the latest available years 
(M. marriages, B. births, D. deaths, E. emigra- 
tion to Siberia) : 


B. D. E.* 
1901 %% 862,408 4.801.190 3,218,501 218.879 
19922 29s 877.909 4. 993,248 3.204.333 572.579 
19093. 919.082 4,978,305 3.103.213 758,812 
190444. 801.313 5,118,663 . 3,149,958 707.463 
TING. css sees 839.986 4.819.155 3,410,569 352,950 


* For years 1906, 1907, 1908, 1909, 1910. 


The number of emigrants overseas is im- 
possible to calculate, as many escape from Russia 
without passports, far the greater number having 
the United States as their ultimate destination. 

EDUCATION, ETC. Instruction is totally in- 
adequate and in the rural districts many of 
the reported schools exist on paper only. Not 
more than 10 per cent. of the total population 
have received even the most elementary in- 
struction. Many of the teachers lack proper 
qualifications. A large part of the appropria- 
tion for education is controlled by the Holy 
Synod, which, with the ministry for education, 
has the direction of elementary instruction. 
Secondary schools are insufficient; special 
Schools are few but show a tendency to increase. 
There are universities at Kazan, Kiev, Kharkov, 
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Moscow, Odessa, St. Petersburg, Saratov, Tomsk, 
Yuriev, and Warsaw. Finland has an admir- 
&ble school system and a highly intelligent 
population. 

The attendance of Jewish children at the 
general schools is severely restricted; special 
schools are supposed to be maintained for them, 
but are few and inadequately supported. Private 
Jewish enterprise maintains about 14,740 khed- 
ers, with some 202,000 pupils. Nearly 94 
per cent. of the Jews in Russia are re- 
stricted to the pale, covering about 362,000 sq. 
miles, a little over 4 per cent. of the empire, 
a little under 20 per cent. of European Russia. 

All Russians, Rumanians, most Kartvelians, 
and some Turko-Tatars and Finns belong to 
the Greek Orthodox church (69.90 per cent. of 
the population); most Turko-Tatars and the 
mountain tribes of the Caucasus, to Islam 
(10.83 per cent.); Poles and Lithuanians, to 
the Roman Catholic church (8.91); Finns, Ger- 
mans, Letts, etc., to Protestant sects; and 
Armenians to the Gregorian church. Jews num- 
ber about 4.05 per cent. 

AGRICULTURE. Out of a total of 102,935,619 
dessiatines (1 dessiatine—2.7 acres) under pri- 
vate ownership (1909), 26,812,251 belonged to 
the peasants; 49,361,865 to the nobles; 16,093,- 
974 to merchants, etc.; 154,689,573 to the crown, 
churches, etc.; 15,778,677 to corporations. Sixty- 
five per cent. of the total forests of the empire 
is owned by the government (which derived a 
revenue of 70,000,000 roubles from the timber 
industry in 1910), 23 per cent. by landed pro- 
prietors, 9 per cent. by the peasantry. The 


distribution of agricultural lands (1909) is 
shown below in dessiatines: 
Cropped Pasture Forest 

European Rus.* 74,880,300 23,549,600 139,543,700 
Poland ........ ,163,700 867,700 2,177,200 
Caucasus ...... 7,546,300 1.953. 100 „967.2007 
Siberia ........ 5,273,600 ,568,500 228.189.1007 
Central Asia... 1,733,600 2,697,900  15,370.700f 


* Fifty governments. ft Forests administered 
by the forestry department, 


Much of the area of the empire is unfit for 
any kind of cultivation; the north is frozen 
during all but a few weeks during which pasture 
grass and berries grow; in the south sandy 
steppes meet the head of the Caspian Sea, and 
dense forests occupy large tracts in the interior 
provinces and in Siberia. Between the Baltic 
and the Black seas, however, the soil is exceed- 
ingly fertile, producing great quantities of grain. 

The following table covers 63 governments 
(including Poland) in European (E) and 10 in 
Asiatic (A) Russia, areas in thousands of hec- 
tares, yield in quintals, average quintals per 
hectare in 1912; figures for 1912 are final, for 
1913 subject to revision: 


1000 hectares Quintals Qs. 

1912 1913 1912 1913 ha. 

Wheat E.24,551 25,118 169,759,945 228,008,468 6.9 
A. 4,342 5,303 28,105,593 37.558.920 6.6 
Rye E....28,649 29.081 256,802,008 246.888.423 9.0 
“© A.... 1,046 1,255 8,401,472 7,624,620 8.0 
Barley E.11,379 12,218 99,272,975 119,699,556 8.7 
A. 333 438 2,683,529 3.602.063 8.0 
Oats E. . . 16.680 16,907 141.269.002 159,810,389 8.5 
* A... 1,947 2.321 13,862,636 19,346,961 7.1 
Corn E... 1,641 1,706 20, 221.186 18,490,755 12.3 
ic i 9 86,816 473 9.7 
Beets* E. 703 708 107,880,308 123,276,527 143.3 


* For sugar. 
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Livestock. There were in 1909 in the empire 
32,114,000 horses, 48,491,000 cattle, 79,562,705 
sheep and goats, 12,651,298 swine. In 1912 there 


were 23,860,178 horses in European and 6,865,- T 


878 in Asiatic (10 governments) Russia; cattle, 
34,547,348 and 7,381,247; sheep and goats, 42,- 
735,567 and 16,257,736; swine, 11,944,568 and 
918,634. The dairy industry is important, the 
export of butter in 1909 being 3,540,000 poods, 
valued at 48,404,000 roubles. Poultry and eggs 
are exported—234,720,580 dozen of eggs in 1909. 

MINING AND METALS. The empire is rich in 
minerals. Vast treasures are stored in the 
Obdorsk, the Ural, and the Altai mountains, 
and a large proportion of the mines in opera- 
tion are found there. But the industry is 
undeveloped. Capital is wanting, and the govern- 
ment does not encourage foreign enterprise. The 
great distances to be traversed and lack of 
transportation facilities militate aginst econom- 
ical transportation of the requisite machinery. 
The Russian government consistently refuses 
to make available such statistical information 
as is freely furnished by other governments;, so 
that it is from unofficial sources that the follow- 
ing figures for production in 1910 are derived: 
63,646 kilos unrefined gold (producing about 
88 per cent. of fine gold), 5479 kilos crude 

latinum, 14,847 kilos unrefined silver (produc- 
ing about 92 per cent. fine silver), 1285 tons 
lead, 10,667 tons zinc, 22,329 tons copper, 2,985,- 
000 tons pig iron, 2,969,000 tons rolled iron and 
steel of all kinds, 25,094,000 tons coal, 9,474,000 
tons petroleum, 2,035,000 tons salt, output of 
pig iron in 1911, 219,075,000 poods; iron and 
steel, 202,702,000; coal, 1,725,443,000 (1,209, 


710,000 from south Russia, 360,400,000 from R 


Poland, 99,293,000 from Asiatic Russia, 41,800,- 
000 from the Ural districts); petroleum, 559,- 
000,000 poods (461,000,000 from the Baku dis- 
trict). Petroleum output in 1912, 560,000,000 
poods (469,000,000 from the Baku district). 

MANUFACTURES, The manufacturing  in- 
dustries are imperfectly developed. Political 
conditions are not conducive to business security 
nor to the certainty of justice that makes for 
expansion and prosperity. The number of 
factories under state supervision January 1, 
1910, is given at 14,710, employing 1,831,396 

ersons.  Distilleries 2809, output of alcohol 
114.278,000 gallons; sugar works 277, output 
$5,856,000 poods; flax, jute, and np fatories 
414, value of annual output about 73,000,000 
roubles; cotton spinning and weaving mills 140, 
value of annual production about 607,000,000 
roubles. Value of the annual production of the 
timber industry, 155,000,000 roubles. 

FISHERIES. The value of the fisheries products 
in 1911 was estimated at about 97,000,000 
roubles. 

COMMERCE. The trade for successive years, 
imports and exports of merchandise and 
precious metals, is shown below, values in 
thousands of roubles: 


Merchandise Precious Metals 

Imps. Exps. Imps. Exps. 

1907... esse xus 847,365 1,053,010 10,937 13,108 
1908.7. cues 912,659 998,250 28.226 18,914 
1909.......... 906,336 1,427,675 46,284 26,806 
1910. . 1, 084, 446 1,449,085 71,281 32.158 
1114144 eden 1,161,682 1,591,411 — —— 


The principal articles in the 1911 trade follow, 
with valves in thousands of roubles: 
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Imports 1000 r. Exports 1000 r 
Machinery ......147,247 Cereals, etc.......707,851 
Cotton 116,788 Timber 2,368 
[I Me MR COMM . . . 59,180 S8Sö§ö· 8 „760 
Metal wares...... 52,788 Butter 1.147 
Woolens ......... 48,536 Flax and tow.... 70,393 
Coal and coke... 39,790 Sugar ............ 288 
Metals 87,349 Seeds 100 
Siljiks 21,253 Olilcake ......... 34,427 
Fish 2 e 82,586 Cottons .......... 32,024 
Rubber .......... 27,888 Bran . 31,616 
Woolen yarn..... 25,288 Petraleum, etc. . . 30,439 
Paper, etc........ 4,6619 Hides t .......... 0,112 
Seeds, etc....... . 23,979 Live animals..... 26,390 
. „864 Metals 22,327 
Chem. products.. 20,805 Hemp and tow.. 17,572 


* Prepared, and exclusive of 17,034,000 roubles 
raw hides. f Raw and prepared. 


The principal countries of origin and destina- 
tion which figure in the total trade of the empire 
are given in the table below, with import and 
export values in thousand of roubles: 


Imports Exports 
1910 1911 1910 1911 

Germany .... 449,794 487,780 890,640 490, 525 
U. Kingdom.. 153.847 165,081 815,476 337.032 
China ....... 18,813 82,311 0,1 25,59 
United States 74,441 102,489 9,489 13,467 
France ...... 0,972 6,782 93,646 90,813 
Persia ....... 36,702 85,402 7,904 44,651 
Finland ..... 85,992 39,993 42,821 53,668 
Aus.-Hun..... 35,026 34,265 49,735 61,930 
Netherlands... 20,444 17,513 195,982 188,799 
Italy 6,916 17,559 15,19 2,709 
Turkey ...... 10,836 10,227 27,859 83,580 
Egypt ....... 10,144 1,834 3,310 3,198 
Denmark 7,719 7,678 26,534 35,605 
Sweden ...... 1,615 9,988 8,907 8,940 
Belgium ..... 1,093 7,052 66,515 55,424 

Orway a 6.522 8.304 6,154 9,957 
Rumania 2,312 2,846 15,049 29,720 
Greece ....... 1,587 1,634 18,331 14,579 
Spain ....... ‘ 444 1,994 007 4.557 
Other ........ 67,227 74,950 88,382 30,759 

Empire ....1,084,446 1,161,682 1,449,085 1,591,411 


Separate figures are given for the trade 
passing by way of the European and Black 
Sea (Caucasus) frontiers and to and from Fin- 


land. The details below are for 1911 and 
(provisional) 1912, values in thousands of 
roubles: 
— — 
Imports Exports 
1911 1912 1911 1912 
Foodstuffs..... 134.134 140,198 988,547 788,608 
Raw materials® 617,046 516.267 413,486 578,786 
Animals....... 3,45 2,581 25,831 30,068 
Manufactures. 368,062 375, 456 25,873 29,671 
Total........ 1.022.699 1,034,502 1,513,737 1,427,033 


o Raw and half raw materials. 


Across the Asiatic frontier the principal 
articles of export are sugar (12,328,000 roubles 
in 1909) and cotton goods (21,519,000); of im- 
port, rice (7,025,000) and raw cotton (9,534,- 
000). 

SHIPPING. The shipping entered and cleared 
at all ports in the trade of the empire is de- 
tailed in the table below for 1911: 


Entered Cleared 
No. Tons No. Tons 
White Sea....... 1,054 797,000 1,001 794,000 
Baltic ........... 7,698 5,805,000 7.729 5.837.000 
Black & Azov.. 4,749 7,344,000 4,575 7,163,000 
Pacific Coast.... 725 1,068,000 708 1,035,000 
Total! 14,226 15,014,000 14,018 14,829,000 
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The details of the merchant marine January 
1, 1913, are shown as follows, total vessels, and 


2328, wires 10,962. Post offices, 16,452. The 
principal railway construction of Russia during 
1913 was the line from Ekaterinberg to the 
river Tavde, 220 miles in length and parallel 
to the eastern side of the Ural Mountains. 
A railway was being completed from Poti to 
Terapse that will be continued northwards to 
Novorossisk with the aim of developing that 
portion of Russia on the east shore of the Black 
Sea, and part of the region between the Black 
Sea and the Caspian Sea, best known as an oil 
producing centre. The new railroad was to run 
along the seashore and was important because 
it would form a second means of communication 
with India, shorter by 372 miles than the pro- 
posed Constantinople-Bagdad line. The Trans- 
Siberian Railway was in course of duplication 
and progress was being made. During the 
year the ministry of ways and communication 
was authorized to purchase 17,000 ordinary 
freight cars, 1400 passenger cars, and 700 re- 
frigerator cars for the government railways. 
The installation of refrigerator line routes was 
an innovation and it was proposed during the 
ensuing year to make a series of trial runs from 


Siberia and other districts with meat, fish, game, 


butter, and eggs, to Warsaw and other cities. 
In addition, the refrigerator car service was to 
be tried between Samarkand, Tashkent, Moscow, 
and St. Petersburg, and from the Crimea to the 
capital cities. ij 

FINANCE, The monetary unit is the rouble 
(par value 51.456 cents), and the standard of 
value is gold. In the following table are shown 
revenue and expenditure in roubles, 1911 and 
1912 actual, 1913 budget: 


1911 1912 1918 
Rev. ord...2,951,782,684 3,105,916,980 3,240,559,006 


“ extraord. 2,567,906 1,812,932 10,000,000 
Total..... 2,954,350,590 3,107,729,862 3,250,559,006 
— 
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1911 1912 


1918 
Exp. ord. .. 2, 585,995,758 2,721,768,595 3,012, 264, 284 


tota] steamers: “ extraord. 309,694,698 449.296,21 238,294,722 
— — Total 2.845, 690, 456 3.171.060, 516 3, 250, 559. 006 
: ter No Ton Prel fi for 1914 estimate the to- 
o. fons o. iong reliminary figures for estima e 
Baltie . ... 968 18519 — 249 112238 tal revenue and expenditure to balance at 3, 
Black and Azov....1,822 281,895 418 230,826 558, 261,499 roubles. 
VVV 823 233,20 282 111.054 The 1913 budget is detailed in thousands of 
OS a ene as follows: 
Total... 2 2izsz 3,645 756,606 1,016 486,914 — € —— M 
Direct tax 260,870 Public debt. . Joor 
CoMMUNICATIONS. Railways in operation Indirect thoi , uncle er ot 4.815 
January l, 1913, 70,259 versts (74,942 kilo- Customs .. 334,588 Holy Sy ned... 44.220 
meters) — 15,971 versts (17,036) in Asiatic De Voregeá des 1885 Imperial house. map 
Russia and 54,288 (57,906) in European Russia, EE , ar eene , 
the latter divided as follows: 35,211 versts Persie Per $036 Mum x 5 228,230 
(37,558 kms.) state lines, 16,820 (17,941) Beet sugar... 139.058 Finance ....... 481,721 
private lines, 2257 (2407) local lines. The Matches ..... 13255 Commerce, etc. 60,559 
development of the Amur region through rail- Stamps, etc... 218,857 Interior ........ 180,500 
: : Royalties: Instruction .... 142,736 
way construction progressed during 1913, the Mining ...... 555 Communications 639,412 
Amur railway being opened to traffic as far as Mat . wees A Sr iculture 85 
Blagovestchensk. It was expected that some- OBiB . . , ustice ........ , 
time in 1914 the line would reach Khabarooka Saje of spirita severe Audit stud.... 1.838 
and there join the line 17 pee Domains . ome Pone i gene 
tock; its completion is scheduled for . ssedemp. pay’ts. 1 otal ord..... ,012, 
State telegraph lines (1911), 185,939 kms. Taro rd 4 a A. GORRtEUCE 110,634 
. 2 2 © o Op ry y. ecc 2$ » 
(wires 503,197); police 389 (389); rail- Extraord.... 10,000 Ports ........ 18,000 
way 15,872 (214,010); state telegraph sta- Ry. repairs 17,720 
tions 4438, railway 4284; wireless stations ra 5 195 
19 and 2 on board vessels. Urban telephone lines PIPER 
13,930 kms., wires 573,851; interurban lines Total......8,250,559 Total...... 8,250,669 


——————————— 


The publie debt stood January 1, 1913, at 
8,841,723,911 roubles (8,941,640,620 in 1912, 
9,014,141,796 in 1911). 

A ridiculous incident was connected with the 
issuance, in commemoration of the Romanoff 
tercentenary, of postage stamps bearing the por- 
traits of the present czar and some of his 
forerunners. They had to be withdrawn because 
of the refusal of the officials in charge of 
certain minor post offices to obliterate the 
imperial features with the necessary canceling 
stamp. Rather sinister than ridiculous is the 
impression left upon a non-Russian mind by 
this bit of orientalism. 

Navy. The number and displacement of 
warships built and building, of 1500 or more 
tons, and of torpedo craft of 50 tons and over, 
were December 1, 1913, as follows: 7 battle- 
ships (dreadnought type, having a main bat- 
tery of all big guns—11 inches or more in cal- 
ibre), of 159,305 tons, building; 8 battleships 
(predreadnought type, of about 10,000 or more 
tons displacement and with main batteries of 
more than one calibre), of 112,050 tons, built; 
2 coast-defense vessels (including smaller bat- 
tleships and monitors), of 10,380 tons, built; 
4 battle cruisers, of 128,000 tons, building; 
6 armored cruisers, of 63,500 tons, built; 9 
cruisers, of 52,845 tons, built, and 8, of 45,000 
tons, building; 93 torpedo-boat destroyers, of 
36,145 tons, built, and 45, of 54,810 tons, build- 
ing; 14 torpedo boats, of 2132 tons, built; 30 
submarines, of 6629 tons, built, and 25. of 14,- 
577 tons, building. Total tons built, 283,681; 
building, 401,092; total, built and building, 
685,973. Russia is the sixth, in point of naval 
strength, of the great powers. Total person- 
nel, 50,425; including 8 admirals, 18 vice-ad- 
mirals, 14 rear-admirals, 131 captains and com- 
manders, 1011 other line officers. Air craft 
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include 9 military dirigibles on hand and 10 
ordered, and 250 military aéroplanes on hand 
(monoplanes, biplanes, and hydro-aéroplanes). 


Four of the battleships building (the Sevas- 
topol, the Gangut, the Petropavlovsk, and the 
Poltava) are for the Baltic fleet; their keels 
were laid at St. Petersburg in June, 1909, all 
. were launched in 1911, and they are expeoted 
to be ready for service at the end of 1914. The 
other three (the Emperor Alexander III., the 
Empress Marie, and the Ekaterina) are for the 
Black Sea fleet; they were begun in 1911, and 
the Empress Marie was launched November 1, 
1913. The four battle cruisers building (the 
Navarin, the Borodino, the Izmail, and the 
Kinburn) are to be finished in 1917. Four of 
the smaller cruisers building are for the Baltic 
and two for the Black Sea. Messrs. Vickers, 
Ltd., were awarded a contract in June, 1913, 
for the erection of & new gun factory at 
Zarizin, to be finished in two years. 

ARMY. A new recruiting law was signed 
by the emperor on August 5, 1912, and came 
into effect on December 14, of that year, apply- 
ing to the contingent of recruits called into 
service in the fall of 1913. The age of con- 
scription was put back a few months, bein 
placed at 20 years on January 14 instead o 
2] years on October 14. The annual con- 
scription was to take place early in the year, 
or between September 28 and October 28 so as 
$o begin the training of the troops before the 
severity of the winter and the large number of 
holidays interfered. The list of exemptions 
was redrafted and in certain cases postpone- 
ments instead of exemptions were arranged. 
Furthermore, the list of educational and pro- 
fessional exemptions was lessened and the in- 
centive for educated conscripts to become officers 
was increased. The minimum time of short- 
term volunteers was increased from one year 
to two years, but it was shortened in the case 
of those who could pass examinations as offi- 
cers. Men of educational qualifications, yet 
not entitled to serve as short-term volunteers 
under the new law, may enlist between the 
ages of 18 and 30 to complete the ordinary pe- 
riod of service as ordinary volunteers (Okhop- 
niki) and great efforts were being made to in- 
duce men to enlist voluntarily and thus lower 
the average age of the contingent. The annual 
contingent of recruits in 1913 was fixed at 
455,000 men, as in 1912, but owing to the appli- 
cation of the new. law it was expected that 
there would be less wastage and that about 
30,000 more men would be secured. The new 
law also provided that the short-term volun- 
teers should join in the summer from June 28 
to July 13, but this was objected to by the mili- 
tary authorities who wished them to join in 
the winter with the other recruits. In 1912 
the normal organization of the Russian army 
was as follows: Number of army corps, 37; 
infantry divisions, 70; rifle brigades, 17; cav- 
alry brigades, 58; reserve infantry divisions to 
be formed on mobilization, 38; the number of 
divisions in an army corps were two; the num- 
ber of brigades in a division were two; the 
number of regiments in a brigade, two; bat- 
talions in a regiment, four; companies in a 
battalion, four. The peace strength for Europe 
and the Caucasus was estimated at 949,000, 
while for Asiatic Russia the force was esti- 
mated at 124,000, 
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In 1913 the Russian military authorities 
contemplated the creation of four new army 
corps, two of which were to be in Europe, one 
in the Caucasus and one in the Far East. This 
would make 30 instead of 28 army corps in 
European Russia and would involve an increase 
in the number of infantry regiments, but the 
method of securing this had not been definitely 
decided. Plans had been made for the provi- 
sion of 24 to 36 additionai field batteries, four 
to six batteries of fleld howitzers, two to four 
horse batteries, and one or two batteries of 
heavy howitzers, or a total of from 30 to 48 
entirely new batteries of artillery. No pro- 
vision, however, had been made for increasing 
the force of cavalry. The light fleld howitzer 
batteries had all been armed with the 12 cm. 
SUP howitzer and there were enough avail- 
able for the proposed increase. The heavy ar- 
tillery had been rearmed with the new 10.6 cm. 
gun and the new heavy howitzer of 15 cm. 
(5.906 inches). There was available material 
for the proposed new batteries and new tele- 
graph companies were to be added to the engi- 
neer battalions and three new railway bat- 
talions were to be added. 

GOVERNMENT. Russia is a (nominally) con- 
stitutional monarchy under an autocratic czar, 
who is supreme ruler and legislator. The con- 
stitution of October, 1905, conferring upon the 
people civic liberty based upon individual in- 
Violability and freedom of conscience, speech, 
assembly, and association, has turned out to be 
another Russian pleasantry. The council of 
empire is composed of an equal number of 
elected members and members nominated by 
the czar. The Duma (reduced to 442 members) 
has on paper large powers of legislation, so 
long as none of the “ fundamental laws of the 
imperial administration” be not involved. 
These “fundamental laws,’ however, have 
proved a snare and a delusion to many a reform- 
enamored Duma member. The ruling senate, 
partly deliberative, partly executive, is the high 
court of justice for the empire; the Holy Synod 
is the regulator of religious affairs; the council 
of ministers is composed of heads of depart- 
ments. 

The reigning czar, Nicholas II. Alexandro- 
vich, of the house of Romanoff-Holstein-Gottorp, 
Emperor and Autocrat of all the Russias, was 
born at St. Petersburg May 18, 1868, and 
succeeded his father November 1, 1894. He 
married (November, 1894) Princess Alix of 
Hesse; they have issue four daughters and a 
son, the heir-apparent, Alexis, born at Peterhof 
August 12, 1904, and during recent years in 
precarious health. 

The ministry in 1913 was composed as 
follows: V. N. Kokovtsov, premier and mini- 
ster for finance; A. A. Maklakov, interior; 
Gen. V. B. (Baron) Fredericksz, imperia? 
household; Gen. V. A. Sukhomlinov, war ; 
Admiral I. K. Grigorovich, marine; J. G. 
Stcheglovitov, justice; S. I. Timachev, commerce 
V. K. Sabler, 5 of the Holy Synod; 
and industry; S. V. Rukhlov, communications; 
A. V. Krivocheyn, agriculture; P. A. Khari- 
tonov, state comptroller; Dr. L. A, Cassa 
instruction. 


HISTORY 


THE II RIAL Counc. The reforms passed 
by the third Duma could not take effect, ao- 
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cording to the imperial ukase of March 6, 
1906, unless approved by the imperial council. 
This latter body has proved to be the enemy of 
even moderate innovations. The bills dealing 
with the responsibility of officials, the admis- 
sion of women to the bar, the establishment of 
municipal institutions in Poland, and the ex- 
tension of the Zemstvo system of local self- 
government to the province of Archangel—these 
with other measures were either vetoed or post- 
poned by the imperial council, and the impor- 
tant bill for the establishment of cantonal 
Zemstvos, passed in 1911 by the Duma, was 
still kept on the table of the imperial coun- 
cil. 
Tue Fourth Duma. Later returns regarding 
the strength of the parties in the Duma which 
met for the first time on November 28, 1912, 
placed the strength of the Right at 63; Na- 
tionalists, 90; Conservative Constitutionalists 
(a split from the Nationalist group), 34; Oc- 
tobrists, 93; and Opposition, 152 (including 
Progressists, Cadets, Poles, and Extremists). 
The Octobrists occupied a central and decisive 
position in the new Duma; they could side with 
the 184 members of the government parties, 
or with the 152 of the Opposition: Without 
the Octobrists neither side could boast a ma- 
jority. The Octobrists, it must be remembered, 
had stood for a policy of moderate reform as 
opposed to radicalism on the one hand, and 
reaction on the other; they were now torn by 
opposite tendencies. The manipulation of the 
recent elections and the growing urgency of 
reform impelled them away from the govern- 
ment and the Right. Yet they were reluctant 
to join with the Opposition, for that would 
mean too great a break with the government, 
too great a temptation to radicalism. More- 
over, in the very first session, in the election 
of officers, the Nationalist-Right was unwilling 
to make the concessions necessary to acquire 
the coóperation of the Octobrists ; the latter, 
therefore, joined with the Opposition in electing 
M. Rodzyanko (Octobrist) president of the 
Duma; Prince Volkonsky (non-party Right), 
first vice-president; Prince Urusov (Progress- 
ist), second  vice-president; M. Dmitryukov 
(Octobrist), secretary; M. Nicholas Lvov 
(Progressist), assistant secretary. The coöp- 
eration of the Octobrists with the Left was 
hailed by the Russian press as an epoch-making 
event; in many quarters the Octobrists were 
severely criticised for it; and when M. Rodz- 
yanko took the chair the Nationalists and the 
members of the Right walked out in indigna- 
tion. The speech of the new president had 
significant emphasis on the need for legislative 
reform. “Gentlemen of the imperial Duma,” 
he said, “I have ever been and always shall 
be a convinced champion of the representative 
régime based on constitutional principles, 
granted to Russia by the great manifesto of 
October 30, 1905, to consolidate the foundations 
of which must be the first and instant care of 
a Russian representative assembly. The Rus- 
sian people, which has sent its representatives 
to the imperial Duma, expects of them earnest 
work and unceasing care, to contribute to the 
further development and support of the military 
power of Russia; it expects legislative work 
directed towards securing in all classes of the 
population an intelligent obedience to law, and 
removing from the conditions of the every-day 
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life of the country all manifestations of inad- 
missible official caprice. The country expects 
of you, gentlemen of the imperial Duma, legis- 
lative measures to assist the development of 
the principles of local self-government and of 
the economic forces of our people.” The min- 
istry, desiring to gain the support of the Oc- 
tobrists and at the same time to satisfy the 
Right, attempted an impossible straddle. In 
his programme speech the premier, M. 
Kokovtsov, succeeded in antagonizing all par- 
ties, while attempting to please all. To satisfy 
the Octobrists he declared that, now the coun- 
try was pacified, it would be possible to realize 
legally the principles laid down in the mani- 
festo of October 30, 1905. Nevertheless, it was 
necessary to preserve the basic traditions of the 
Russian state—the unity and indivisibility of 
the empire, and the dominant position of the 
Russian nationality. and the orthodox faith. 
Instead of presenting a clear-cut legislative 
programme, the premier contented himself with 
suggesting numerous but vague legislative re- 
forms. The unsatisfactory character of the 
speech threw the Octobrists again into the arms 
of the Opposition, and before the adjournment 
on December 28, 1912, a resolution was passed 
inviting the government to declare frankly and 
unreservedly in favor of a legal régime and the 
Octobrist principles. 

The first three months of the 1913 session 
were characterized by a singular paucity of 
legislative achievements, due to the refusal of 
the government to introduce any but petty 
finance bills. This neglect of much-needed re- 
form made the ministry more unpopular than 
ever. Several bills were submitted by mem- 
bers of the Cadet party embodying provisions 
for religious freedom, free assembly, the liberty 
of the press, the right of association, and uni- 
versal suffrage. The bills were discussed, but 
could not be taken seriously. Although the 
Duma did little legislative work, it directed 
numerous interpellations against the govern- 
ment; the most important were the interpella- 
tion on the illegal extension of the exceptional 
powers of local administration and that on the 
relation of petroleum syndicates to the high 
cost of fuel. Meanwhile the Octobrists in the 
Duma vacillated between the Right and Left 
ane began to give evidence of a tendency to 
split. 

THE Duma AND THE Bupaet. The budget for 
1913 was not taken up until the end of May, 
owing to the lateness of the convocation of the 
Duma. The budget discussions afforded oppor- 
tunity for a thoroughgoing criticism of the 
administration. The ministry of the interior 
received the most bitter attacks. In his pre- 
liminary report, the chairman of the budget 
committee, M. Alexexenko, struck the keynote 
of the debate which followed. Russia was gov- 
erned by police rather than by laws, he said, 
and although the Russian peasants and artisans 
bore the burdens of taxation, thev were not pro- 
tected bv the government. His concluding 
words, “ We have given you good finances: give 
us good government," were heartily applauded 
by the Duma. An Octobrist deputy, M. Shid- 
lovsky, accused the ministry of allowing the 
police to violate the law and arbitrarily to 
checkmate all progress. The Cadet party (an 
Opposition group) were even more outspoken in 
their condemnation of the unprogressive bureau- 
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eracy. In the words of M. Alexandrov, “ The 
Russian government is unworthy of its peo- 
ple.” The censure of the home policy was 
summed up by an Octobrist resolution passed 
on June 3 by a majority of 164 to 117: (1) 
That the ministry of the interior by continuing 
the use of exceptional measures after order has 
been restored in the country, arouses in the 
eople general dissatisfaction and a legitimate 
eeling of revolt against unnecessary restric- 
tions; (2) that the ministry has destroyed re- 
spect for law and order by refusing to intro- 
duce bills to carry out the long-needed reforms 
set forth in the manifesto of 1905 and in other 
imperial edicts; (3) that in delaying the re- 
form of local self-government, which has been 
recognized as necessary by the government it- 
self, and the extension of this reform to the 
whole of Russia, the government hinders eco- 
nomic and cultural development; and (4) that 
the application of the existing laws with regard 
to separate nationalities is disintegrating the 
people and weakening Russia. The government 
is called upon for the immediate realization of 
remedial measures. The situation was critical: 
A parliamentary majority had condemned the 
home policy in no uncertain terms. Possibly 
M. N. Maklakoff, who had only recently suc- 
ceeded M. Makarov as minister of the interior, 
felt himself too much of a novice to undertake 
a justification of his department—at any rate, 
he observed a profound silence. Meanwhile the 
Duma went on to criticise the administration 
of justice and the conduct of education. The 
educational poliey of the ministry was called 
*a menace to the moral development of the 
people." Only the departments of war and the 
navy were exempted from criticism, and these 
only because of the delicate international sit- 
uation. The conclusion of the budget discus- 
sion on June 25 was welcomed with a sigh of 
relief by the ministry, and on July 8 the Duma 
was prorogued to October 8. 

THE MiNISTERIAL STRIKE. One of the most 
picturesque incidents of the spring session of 
the Duma was the "strike" of the cabinet fol- 
lowing an insult. It was the result of ill-feel- 
ing between the government and the Right. M. 
Kokovtsov's speech had, as we remarked, deeply 
offended the Reactionaries by the mention of 
the legal principles of 1905. As the session 
progressed it became apparent that the Nation- 
alists were bent upon the destruction of the 
ministry, which, they said, had been too weak 
and vacillating to safeguard the interests of 
the country. The quarrel became more and 
more noticeable until M Markov, the leader of 
the Right, indulged in a tirade against abuses 
in the department of finance—M. Kokovtsov’s 
department—and referring to the officials of 
that department, said “they must not steal.” 
The deputy speaker called M. Markov to order 
and M. Markov attempted so to construe his 
own words that the premier would have no 
occasion to take offense. It was too late to 
mend matters, however. M. Kokovtsov had 
taken the allusion as a personal insult, and left 
the hall in a huff. The affair was taken up by 
the council of ministers and the Duma was noti- 
fied that until the president of the Duma had 
made formal apology for the insult offered to 
the head of the ministry by a member of the 
Duma, no member of the cabinet would enter 
the hall. The Duma refused and the ministers 
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absented themselves from the remainder of the 
sittings of the session. 

On October 28 the Duma reassembled, with 
the ministers still “on strike." The strike was 
proving uncomfortable, however, for both Duma 
and ministry; it paralyzed the Duma by ex- 
cluding ministerial reports, and it tended to 
discredit parliamentary government, thus 
throwing the ministry somewhat unwillingly 
into the arms of the reactionaries—who just 
at this moment were getting themselves cor- 
dially hated in connection with the Kiev trial. 
The situation was much improved by the apol- 
ogy of M. Markov on November 14. 

The fall session was signalized by the dis- 
rüption of the Octobrist party. The party 
congress in November passed a resolution con- 
demning the government. To this action the 
Right wing of the Octobrists took exception, 
whereupon the party disintegrated, the Right 
wing forming a separate group, and the other 
faction, with former president of the Duma M. 
Khomiakoff and present president M. Rodz- 
yanko at their head, formed a new party. The 
Duma was adjourned by imperial ukase from 
December 20 to January 27. The Senate, which 
in Russia is a high court of justice, for the 
first time in 30 years exercised its prerogative 
to refuse to register an illegal administrative 
ordinance. The withdrawal of the illegal ordi- 
nance—which concerned the Military Medical 
Academy—was effected by informal means. 

FINLAND. The conflict between Finnish na- 
tionalism and the imperial government’s policy 
of Russifleation resulted in the resignation of 
General Langhoff, who for the last seven years 
as minister secretary of state for Finland had 
exerted himself to keep peace between the 
Finns and the St. Petersburg government. Gen- 
eral Langhoff was succeeded by M. Markov, a 
Russianized Finn, who, as vice-president of the 
economie department in Finland, had given fre- 
quent proof of his subserviency to St. Peters- 
burg. M. Borovitonov, a Russian, was ap- 
pointed to take M. Markov's old place, in direct 
violation of the provision of the Finnish con- 
stitution that the office may be filled only by 
a native of Finland. Another infraction of law 
was observed in the introduction—contrary to 
the act of 1910—of a bill to apply the Russian 
law to political offenders in Finland. In the 
attempt to force Russian laws on the grand 
duchy, constitutionality was disregarded and 
the Finns were excited to strenuous though un- 
availing protests. The most striking incident 
of the year was the consequence of the impris- 
onment of an officer at Viborg for political 
reasons." The officer appealed to the Court of 
Appeals at Helsingfors and obtained his release. 
At this juncture the imperial government inter- 
vened, called the Finnish judges to account for 
not applying the Russian law in the case, and 
put them on trial before a St. Petersburg court. 
The judges failed to vindicate themselves and 
were incarcerated in the Kresty prison. This 
was not the only instance of the kind, accord- 
ing to a Finnish writer. “Other officers who 
are still free are in a difficult and precarious 
situation, since it is their duty to follow the 
laws to which they have sworn an oath of al- 
legiance, yet by so doing they not only lose 
their positions but are in danger of political 
persecution. Sorrow and indignation are great 
throughout the country. Mayors and other of- 
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ficers in Nystad, Tavastehus, and Helsi 
have already been condemned to terms o 
prisonment of six months or longer.” 

PoLanD. The Polish municipal government 
bill of the third Duma (see 1912 YEAR Book, 
Russia, History), amended by the imperial 
council in the direction of anti-semitism, re- 
stricted suffrage, and increased government con- 
trol, was taken up by the fourth Duma in the 
spring session. The Opposition attacked the 
amendments, but the Polish deputies accepted 
the measure—incomplete as it was. The Poles 
‘were reproached with opportunism and repudi- 
ated by the Cadets. In December the council 
of the empire rejected by a vote of 90 to 74 an 
essential clause of the bill which allowed the 
use of the Polish language in the municipalities. 

THe Press. The persecution of indiscreet 
editors received a temporary setback in March 
when the czar issued an amnesty as an inci- 
dent of the tercentenary celebration. The res- 
pite was only temporary, however, and the press 
continued to be subject to fines and editors to 
imprisonment. A press bill introduced in the 
Duma in July by the government provided for 
the censorship of journals an hour before they 
are exposed for sale, ecclesiastical censorship 
of religious items, and the responsibility of 
printers as well as editors. The condition of 
the press in Russia is well illustrated by the 
fact that, as the result of inadmissible com- 
ments on the Beiliss case, four editors were 
arrested, two journals were suspended, thirty 
editions were confiscated, and 34 fines—amount- 
ing to 10,000 roubles—were imposed. 

BOR AGITATION. In the spring of 1913 the 
anniversary of the Lena strike was celebrated 
by labor demonstrations in St. Petersburg. It 
is interesting to record that a thoroughgoing 
investigation of the circumstances of the strike, 
conducted by Senator Manukhin, proved that 
it was the result of oppressive economic con- 
ditions, and not of political anarchy. The cap- 
tain of the rural] guard was deemed by Senator 
Manukhin to be criminally liable. Many un- 
important strikes occurred during 1913 and 
most of them failed for lack of organization, 
the government having effectively opposed the 
19 of trade-unionism. More solidarity was 
shown in July by the strike of 100,000 work- 
men in St. Petersburg as a protest against the 
prosecution of the workingmen’s journals— 
Luch and Prawda. The two newspapers were 
suppressed, but reappeared under new names, 
as Schivaja Schisny and Rabotschaja Prawda. 

See also SOCIALISM. 

OTHER Events. A large island north of Si- 
beria was discovered and claimed for the czar 
under the name * Nicholas II. Land." In March 
was celebrated the tercentenary of the Romanoff 
house; the festivities were accompanied by the 
issue of an imperial ukase providing $25,000,000 
for the betterment of agricultural conditions 
and granting partial or, in some cases, com- 
plete amnesty to various grades of political 
offenders, among whom was the well-known 
writer and exile, M. Maxim Gorky. The visit 
of a Russian squadron to the United Kingdom 
in October directed international attention to 
the growth of the Russian navy, upon which 
about $117,490,000 was expended in the current 
year. In regard to the army an important step 
was decided on in the spring. The legal term 
of active infantry service was extended from 
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three to three and one-quarter years in order 
to strengthen the army in the winter season 
while raw recruits are being trained. 

ForEIGN RELATIONS. The unsettled condi- 
tion of the Balkan nations made the year a 
trying one for the Russian foreign office. Rus- 
sian interests in the Black Sea basin, the possi- 
bility that Bulgaria might obtain a foothold on 
the Sea of Marmosa, the weakening of Turkey, 
and its effect on Russian interests in Asia 
Minor, the promotion of pan-Slavic interests, 
the diplomatic duel with the Triple Alliance, 
the preservation of the Triple Entente in spite 
of divergent interests—these and less obvious 
considerations complicated the situation. In a 
general way it may be said that Russia wished 
to have the Balkan allies successful against 
Turkey, to have them look to Russia as their 
patron and protector, to prevent Austria-Hun- 
gary from intervening, and to secure such a 
settlement as would not readily allow of future 
Austro-Hungarian expansion southwards. It 
was quite natural that relations with Austria- 
Hungary should have been strained—the re- 
markable thing was that peace was maintained. 
The mission of Prince Hohenlohe, who brought 
the czar an autograph letter from Francis Jo- 
seph in February, was undoubtedly of great 
importance, coming as it did when misunder- 
standings and conflicting policies had almost 
brought the two nations to the point of war. 
The situation again became critical in March. 
Just before the fall of Adrianople, Gen. Radkó 
Dimitryev visited St. Petersburg with the ob- 
ject, well-informed newspapers affirmed, of ob- 


‘taining Russian support for the contemplated 


attack on Constantinople. While General 
Dimitryev was at the Russian capital, news of 
the fall of Adrianople inspired the pan-Slavists 
with wild enthusiasm. A thanksgiving service 
was held in the Church of the Resurrection; 
the Bulgarian national anthem was sung in the 
street; and the demonstration became so vig- 
orous that the mounted police had difficulty in 
clearing the streets. The Duma, always enthu- 
siastic over Slavic victories, resented the depres- 
sion of the demonstration and interpellated the 
home minister on the subject. M. Maklakov 
shifted the responsibility to the police. On the 
following Sunday a procession was held in the 
Nevsky Prospekt, and banners were displayed 
with the motto “Scutari to Montenegro.” The 
prefects of St. Petersburg and Moscow there- 
upon forbade demonstrations. In spite of the 

rohibition, a demonstration was held in St. 

etersburg on April 24 to celebrate the capture 
of Scutari. Subsequently the excitement sub- 
sided as the situation in the Balkans grew less 
threatening. For subjects not discussed here, 
see CHINA, Mongolia; TURKEY AND THE BALKAN 
PEOPLES; PERSIA; AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

RITUAL MURDEB Case. Small as is its polit- 
ical significance, the “ritual murder case” de- 
serves mention because of the extraordinary in- 
terest with which it was followed by the press 
both in Europe and in America. Mendel Beiliss, 
a Russian Jew, was accused of murdering a 
Christian boy, Andrew Yushinsky on March 25, 
1911. The murder, it was alleged, was not an 
ordinary crime, but had been committed in ful- 
fillment of some secret bloody rite of the Jew- 
ish religion.  Beiliss's co-religionists in all 
parts of the world repudiated the * ritual mur- 
der"; the charge was denounced as baseless by 
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authorities of the Catholic Church; and the 
prosecution failed to adduce evidence of mur- 
derous rites among the Jews. Some sections 
of the press went so far as to denounce the 
whole case as a pele ting d charge designed by 
reactionary elements in Russia to bring the 
Jewish religion into disrepute and to oppress 
the Jews. Former instances of anti-semitic 
agitation in Russia were called to mind, and 
popular sentiment was strongly aroused by per 
sistent rumors that the reactionary * Black 
Hundred” was planning a “ pogrom,” or mas- 
sacre, of the Jews. 

Indignation meetings were held in various 
quarters of the civilized world; the British 
labor party passed a resolution of remonstrance; 
resolutions asking the United States govern- 
ment to protest were introduced in the New 
York State Assembly, and in the Federal Con- 
gress. On November 6 Russia informed the 
United States that it would receive no protests 
on the subject. 

The trial of Mendel Beiliss began at Kieff on 
October 8. The accused plead not guilty. 
Shakhovsky, a leading witness for the prosecu- 
tion, created a sensation on October 12 by the 
statement that he accused Beiliss under police 
threats. On October 21 Kressovsky testified to 
his suspicions that the boy was murdered not 
by Beiliss, but by a gang of robbers; and a 
woman by the name of Vera Tcheberiak was 
implicated in the crime. It gradually became 
clear that no substantial evidence of Beiliss’s 
guilt could be produced; and the case for the 
prosecution received a fatal blow when on the 
29th a medical expert testified that the hairs 
found on the dead boy’s clothes could not pos- 
sibly have belonged to Beiliss. The lawyers 
finished summing up on November 8, and on 
the 10th Mendel Beiliss was acquitted, and the 
decision was promulgated November 24. See 
also JUDAISM, 

RUSSIAN LITERATURE. Though the 
n 1913 may have added nothing epoch-mak- 

g or of rare. significance to Russian litera- 
ture, it was not in any sense of the word a lean 
Du It is true, such noisy modernists as 

rky and Andréev have not kept the Russian 
literary pot boiling with their old-time inten- 
sity in the past twelvemonth; but writers of 
more recent fame, writers whose names are 
naturally little known outside of Russia, have 
done considerable work of real promise, if not 
genius. These younger contemporary writers, 
with one or two exceptions, manifest a com- 
mendable disregard for the manners and meth- 
ods of the erstwhile spellbinders of Russian 
fiction, and an equally laudable regard for the 
approved literary conventions of the true mas- 
ters of Russian literature—Gogol, Turgenév, 
Tolstoy, Dostsévsky, and Anton Chekhov. The 
result is as it should be: A broader realism, 
a fresher objectivism, a wholesome optimism, 
and a much saner art. 

These encouraging tendencies are not, to be 
sure, things of today or of yesterday; discern- 
ing Russian readers have noticed them for years 
and have confidently prophesied the coming of 
& new era in Russian letters. Among those 
whose work best exemplified these new tend- 
encies during the last twelvemonth were Ivan 
Shmelev, Boris Ropshin, Sergéev-Tsensky, A. 
Chapygin, Boris Zaitsev, Andray Bialy, Ivan 
Bunin, and Fiodor Sologub. 
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If the importance of literary events may be 
judged by the amount of discussion they pro- 
voke, then Rapshin's novel, That Which Was 
Not, was certainly the greatest event of the 
year in Russian fiction. This long novel has a 
revolutionary theme, while its style and spirit 
are very reminiscent of Tolstoy. Moreover, the 
author frankly adopts the great Russian's his- 
torical philosophy. For all of this he has been 
repeatedly charged with plagiarizing the im- 
mortal War and Peace. 'This fact, together 
with the great intrinsic merits of the work, 
have attracted unusual attention to it. 

A less sensational and more deserved success 
was scored during the year by Sergéev-Tsensky's 
Beauty, a novel which more than sustains its 
author's reputation as the greatest realist and 
most genuine artist of his time. It is men like 
him—his sixth volume of short stories appeared 
last year—who prove the claim of a “ new lit- 
erature” in the Land of the Czar. 

Another new writer of eat promise, 
Chapygin, has published a much-praised novel, 
The White Hermitage, which gives a most vivid 

icture of peasant life in the “silent north” of 

ussia. The author, himself from the ranks of 
labor, enters fully and sympathetically into the 
lives of the toilers he describes, drawing his 
characters so well as to suggest Gogol’s inim- 
itable gallery. 

A first piece of long fiction from a writer of 
impressionistic short stories was Zaitsev’s Re- 
mote Region, which deals with the revolutionary 
days of 1904-06, and brings out the smallness 
of the characters that figured in those eventful 
times. This work, though not truly a novel, 
further accentuates the salutary tendencies that 
1 Russ ian literature at the present 
ime. 

Dealing also with the revolutionary era, 
Bialy's Saint Petersburg, though not completed 
within the year under review, possesses sufficient 
merits to deserve mention in this summary. 
Mention must be made here, too, of Sologub’s 
pretentious two-volume novel, Sweeter Than 
Poison, even if for no other reason than that 
its author was hitherto known chiefly as a poet. 
Finally, there was A. Serafimovitch’s notable 
City of the Steppe, a realistic novel full of fine 
descriptions and interesting characters. Its 
author K to the group of quieter writers, 
who, naturally, win recognition very slowly in 
Russia. 

Of course all the better known contemporary 
Russian writers—Korolenko, Kuprin, Chirikov, 
Gorky, and Andréev—were also heard from 
during the year; but their contributions were 
mostly short stories, the enumeration of which 
would give this brief review the aspect of a 
mere index. Gorky and Korolenko, however, 
have attracted unusual attention in 1913—the 
former by the publication of parts of his auto- 
biography, and the latter by the celebration of 
his 60th anniversary. 

The annual output of verse has been an 
average one—average in quality and quantity. 
Among the inevitable collections those of 
Sologub, perhaps the greatest living Russian 
poet, and Bunin, one of the foremost younger 
writers, eannot be passed over without special 
mention. Sologub’s collection contains the 
choicest gems of his verse, while Bunin's in- 
cludes many very admirable short stories as 
well as much real poetry. 
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In dramatic writing the year has been some- 
what above the average. It produced, besides 
:mediocre plays by Andréev (Professor Storit- 
sin), A. N. Tolstoy (The Aggressors), and Al- 
exander Bloch (The Rose and the Cross), 
Artsybashev's extremely popular social comedy, 
Jealousy. In this the author of the sensational 
novel Sanin makes his début as a playwright. 
Although his dramatic art is very crude and 
the plot unconvincing, Artsybashev’s drama has 
had an unprecedented success, having already 
been staged in Russia and elsewhere. The very 
uncomplimentary view of woman taken in the 
play makes its great success, in these days of 
feminism, still more unaccountable. 

A new impetus was given to historical writ- 
ing by the recent jubilee of the Napoleonic in- 
vasion of Russia. Many new studies, based on 
documents and archives which have only re- 
cently come to light, have been published during 
the year; and every phase of that disastrous 
historical event is being reconsidered, from the 
Russian and non-Russian standpoints. Space 
does not permit, however, specific mention of 
authors and titles in this prolific field. 


From the standpoint of literary history the 
year’s most permanent contributions were the 
many volumes of letters and collected critical 
papers. The year brought forth, besides a new 
volume of Mikhailovsky’s scholarly essays, 
hitherto unpublished letters of Tolstoy, Cherny- 
shevsky, and Chekhov. The last is undoubtedly 
the most important contribution to Russian lit- 
erary autobiography made in many a year, for 
Chekhov’s letters shed a most welcome light on 
the life, art, and philosophical beliefs of one 
of the most reserved Russian literary masters. 


Among new collections, of which 1913 yielded 
a goodly number, by far the most important is 
the new volume (the tenth) of Mikhailovsky’s 
papers already referred to. All of this material 
—and there are over 1000 pages of it—had been 
unceremoniously suppressed by Russian censor- 
ship from the first edition. Hence the present 
lifting of the ban is a signal triumph for Rus- 
sian literature. It not only makes generally 
accessiole the precious contents of the tenth 
volume, but gives promise of the speedy publi- 
eation of the next, which is to complete the 
edition of the works of Russia's greatest lite- 
rary critic and publicist. 


RUTGERS COLLEGE. An institution for 
higher education founded at New Brunswick, 
N. J., in 1766. The students enrolled in all 
departments of the colleze in 1913 numbered 
934, of whom 417 were in the full courses lead- 
ing to a degree; 203 in the short courses in 
agriculture; and 314 in the summer session. 
The faculty instructors numbered 61. There 
were no noteworthy changes in the faculty dur- 
ing the vear. Among the gifts received was one 
of $110,000 from J. Howard Ford, for a dormi- 
tory; and the income of $40,000 from Mrs. 
Russell Moore for the establishment of a pro- 
fessorship of architecture. There were also re- 
ceived $30,000 for a purchase of land. The 
productive funds amount to about $733,000, and 
the annual income to about $267,000. The li- 
brary contains about 72,000 volumes. 

RYE. The world’s production of rye in 1913 
was approximately 1,880,000,000 bushels, or 
about 40,000,000 bushels Jess than in 1912. 
European Russia led all countries with a yield 
of 986,000,000 bushels, of which 5,960,000 bush- 
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els was spring rye. This yield was about 75,- 
000,000 bushels under the yield of the previous 
year. Germany, ranking next, produced 488,- 
561,000 bushels, of which 5,913,000 bushels was 
obtained from spring sowing. The average 
yield per acre of the fall and spring sown crops, 
28.9 and 19.8 bushels respectively. Total pro- 
duction and rate of yield were the highest re- 
corded for 10 years. The production of Austria, 
which stood next in importance, was 114,115,000 
bushels. Other countries yielding more than the 
United States were Hungary, which produced 
56,000,000 bushels, and France with a crop of 
53,360,000 bushels. The United States produced 
41,381,000 bushels on 2,557,000 acres, as com- 
pared with 35,664,000 bushels on 2,117,000 acres 
in 1912. Although a long and severe drouth 
prevailed during the season, this had little ef- 
fect upon the rye crop, which matured before 
the drouth became serious. In a measure the 
dry weather was of benefit to the crop as it 
greatly favored its harvest. The average yield 
per acre in 1913 was 16.2 bushels and in 1912 
16.8 bushels. The farm price on December 1, 
1913, was 63.4 cents per bushel and on the 
same date in 1912, 66.3 cents. The values of 
the two crops on this basis were $26,220,000 
and $23,636,000 respectively. While 39 States 
reported yields, the bulk of the crop was grown 
in six or seven Sfates. The leading States and 
their production were as follows: Wisconsin, 
7,438,000 bushels; Minnesota, 5,700,000 bushels; 
Michigan, 5,362,000 bushels; Pennsylvania, 
4,900,000 bushels; and New York, 2,288,000 
bushels. In addition to these only North Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Ohio, Indiana, New Jersey, and 
Iowa, mentioned in decreasing order of yield, 
produced over 1,000,000 bushels. Wisconsin 
increased its acreage from 341,000 acres in 1912 
to 425,000 acres in 1913, while North Dakota 
increased its area from 48,000 to 125,000 acres, 
and Nebraska from 55,000 to 120,000 acres. 
The highest average yield, 22 bushels per acre, 
was secured in Idaho, being followed by Mon- 
tana and Washington with 21 bushels. The 
lowest average yield, 9.5 bushels per acre, was 
secured in Georgia and Oklahoma. The Ca- 
nadian crop, which amounted to 2,425,000 
bushels, was about 200,000 bushels less than 
in 1912. 

SABINE, WiLLIAM TUFNELL . An American 
bishop of the Reformed Episcopal Church, died 
Aucust 11, 1913. Born in New York City in 
1838, he graduated from Columbia College in 
1859, and from the General Theological Sem- 
inary in New York in 1862. Ordained priest in 
1863, in the same year he became pastor of 
the Covenant Church in Philadelphia, and sub- 
sequently was appointed pastor of the Church 
of the Atonement in New York City. In 1874 
he severed his connections with the Protestant 
Episcopal Church to become a member of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church, and in the same 
year he was appointed pastor of the First Re- 
formed Episcopal Church of New York. In this 
pastorate he served until 1907. He was elected 
bishop of the New York and Philadelphia synod 
in 1902. 

SAFETY AT SEA. One of the results of 
the loss of the Titanic on April 14, 1912, was 
the appointment of a departmental committee in 
August, 1912, to advise the British Board of 
Trade how best the safety of life on passenger 
vessels at sea could be secured, considering in 
particular the number, and most efficient ar- 
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rangement of stowing life-boats in steamships 
of all classes, apparatus for launching them in 
an emergency, mechanical appliances for the 
propulsion of such life boats, the question of 
rafts as a substitute for life boats, and other 
points of a similar bearing. This committee 
reported in June, 1913, and its report took up 
in detail the stowage of boats and the use of 
pontoon rafts for home-trade passenger vessels, 
as well as buoyant deck seats and other appli- 
ances that would act as life preservers. It 
dealt with the use and provision of life jackets 
and life buoys, and discussed in detail applica- 
tions for launching boats, including the various 
forms of davits, cranes, etc. but without posi- 
tive recommendation, the conclusions of the 
committee being that the board of trade should 
specify themselves as to the efficiency of the 
various devices used. The report further dis- 
cussed the use of mechanically propelled life 
boats and recommended that the carrying of 
one be made optional for all classes of steam- 
ships, and that in general two motor boats on 
each side should be sufficient; but that they 
should be as large and as powerful as possible 
and carry fuel for a radius of 100 miles. The 
general tenor of the report was that the eff- 
ciency of life-saving at sea depended as much 
upon the competency of the officers and crew 
as upon life-saving appliances, and impressed 
the necessity for strict discipline and obedience. 

As contrasted with discussion and the formu- 
lation of rules and regulations, mention should 
be made of the fact that during the year 1913, 
at the time when trans-Atlantic navigation was 
likely to be threatened by the presence of ice- 
bergs, the United States government provided 
revenue cutters to patrol the courses. These 
vessels were equipped with wireless apparatus 
of sufficient power to send bulletins of warning 
over long distances, and also carried scientific 
observers to study various methods of detecting 
the presence of ice. 

Preliminary to the international conference 
to be held at London, Secretary of Commerce 
Redfield formed a committee on aids and perils 
to navigation, which recommended various de- 
vices for safety and changes in rules of the 
route. It also recommended that lanes for the 
various trans-Atlantic liners should be made 
obligatory, and that an ice patrol, supported 
by the coóperative action of the important 
maritime nations, should be begun on April 1. 
The committee further recommended that the 
United States should continue the destruction 
of derelicts in the North Atlantic west of a 
line drawn from Cape Sable to latitude 34°, 
longitude 70°, and thence through the Bahamas, 
and that other maritime nations be assigned the 
work of removing, or destroying, such menaces 
io navigation east of said line. 

In the meantime in the United States Senate 
there was considerable discussion of a bill to 
improve conditions of navigation, so far as 
safety was concerned, by regulations regarding 
the rating of sailors employed and providing 
that an annually increasing per cent. of all 
crews should be able to understand the language 
in which orders are given, and that life-boat 
drills should be conducted under new and rigor- 
ous rules. 

The International Conference on Safety at Sea 
"vas opened in London on November 12, 1913, 
with the object of securing coöperation and 
agreement among the great powers of the world 
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in regard to measures for securing conditiono 
as to safety in the case of passenger steamers 
and the maritime passenger traffic generally. 
The sessions were held in secret, and no report 
of them was expected until the close of the 
conference, which was still in progress at the 
end of the year. 

DISASTEBS AT SEA. The year 1913 was one 
of the worst ever experienced by marine in- 
surance companies (see Marine Insurance under 
INSURANCE), and the loss estimated for the 
various casualties was given as in excess of 
$35,000,000. There were reported 5940 accidents 
of all descriptions to vessels of 500 tons and 
upwards, of which collisions were responsible 
for 2017, stranding for 1696, weather damage 
for 1039, and fires and explosions for 456. 
Ships to the number of 235, and aggregating 
527,884 tons, were totally lost, of which 08 
were British and 167 were of other nationalities. 
Of these 17 were posted at Lloyds as missing. 
The biggest losses of the year are indicated in 
the following table which gives the names and 
values of the ships and cargoes as was stated 
approximately at the time. The loss to the 
United States and Canada on the Great Lakes 
was estimated at over $5,000,000. 


LARGER LOSSES or 1913 
TEAMER 


America, wrecked near Vigo........ 950,000 
Eastwell, wrecked_at Ymudien........... 650,000 
Estonia, Russian East Asiatic liner, aban- 

doned, on fire, bound from Gothen- 

burg to Japan eis ce use rena 500,000 
Volturno, Canadian Northern liner, on 

charter, bound from Rotterdam to 


Halifax i: 8 825,000 
Haddon Hall, wrecked in Saldanha Bay... 630,000 


Camphill, wrecked off Cape Agulhas.... 550,000 
Amiral Exelmans, French liner, wrecked - 

off Cape Palmas while bound from 

Havre to East Africa ports......... 750,000 
Tyrone, wrecked on Otago Head, New 

Zealand ......... VV EA S CU ssa aie ata 750,000 
Canterbury, foundered off Karatsu...... 500,000 
City of London, sunk through collision, 

reported from Cleveland, O.......... 225,000 
Aberlour, wrecked on Azalea Reef, Naur 

for Antwerp cccvesesccccseccccccscecs 200,000 
Hektor, wrecked at Dyer Islands........ 425,000 
Bries Huel, foundered in Morte Bay..... 0,000 
Peruvia, Narvik for Emden (missing) 225,000 
Glenalvon, sunk in the Elbe............. ,000 


Other losses during the year were: 


Gardenia, sunk through collision in North Sea. 
Clarence, wrecked off Marsh Point, Hudson Bay. 
"EN C. and, American lake steamer, sunk 
after being on fire. 
Merced, wrecked at Point Garda, San Francisco 
for Portland. 
Tell, stranded near Cap Camaret. 
Kinneil, sunk through collision near the Scaw. 
Cyclops, wrecked near Montevideo. 
Ville de Toulon, dredger, foundered while in tow. 
Regina Margherita, sunk at Genoa. 
Paulina, ashore at Dally Bay. 
Troga, wrecked at the South Orkneys. 
Christiania, sunk near Borkum after collision. 
Astillero, sunk near Sicily after collision. 
Poseidon, missing. Newcastle for Spezzia. 
Parana, ashore at Montevideo, 
Alum Chine, wrecked by explosion at Baltimore. 
Arnfrid, ashore at Cape Eugano. 
Fred Jones, dredger, destroyed by fire. 
Agadir, R. M. S. P., stranded at Mazagan. 
Boeton, new Dutch liner, stranded near Hartle- 
pool on trial trip. 
ài 55 sunk outside Liverpool after col- 
sion. 
La Blanca, damaged in collision with Auchen- 
arden. 
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Loss of the Steamship “Volturno.” On Octo- 
ber 10, 1913, the British steamship Vol- 
turno, a Canadian Northern liner, on charter, 
bound from Rotterdam to Halifax, Captain Inch, 
was destroyed by fire in mid-Atlantic, and 136 
lives were lost. Again wireless telegraphy was 
able to bring valuable assistance, and the ship 
was soon surrounded by various other liners. 
The ship carried 657 passengers and crew. Of 
these 540 were emigrant steerage passengers, of 
whom 521 were rescued. The fire was due to 
an explosion of chemicals in the cargo, and, as 
soon as it was found to be beyond control, a 
wireless distress signal was sent out. The first 
ship to reach the scene of the disaster was the 
Cunard liner, Carmania, which arrived at noon 
of October 11. A raging gale prevented rescue 
in spite of the lowering of a boat by the Car- 
mania, and the big ship was unable to take off 
the passengers. In the meantime nine other 
vessels, the Grosser Kurfürst, the Seydlitz, the 
Kroonland, the Devonlan, Rappahannock, Minne- 
apolis, La Touraine, Czar, and Narragansett, 
the last-named an oil-tank vessel, arrived on the 
scene, and, with the abatement of the storm, 
boats were launched, which picked up a number 
of passengers and crew. The use of the oil from 
the Narragansett aided considerably in smooth- 
ing the waters and made possible much of the 
rescue work. 

See also UNITED States, Congress, sub-sec- 
tion Safety at Sea. 

ST. ANDREW, BROTHERHOOD or. An organ- 
ization for the spread of religious faith 
among young men of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. It is divided into senior and junior 
chapters. In 1913 there were 864 active senior 
chapters, and 524 active junior chapters. The 
membership of the Brotlierhood is about 15,000. 
It maintains several field secretaries. In 1913 
was observed the 13th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the brotherhood. The official organ is 
the St. Andrew's Cross. The 28th national con- 
vention was held in New York City from April 
1 to 5, 1913. l 

ST. HELENA. A British island in the south 
Atlantic Ocean. Area, 47 square miles; 
population (1911), 3520. Capital, Jamestown 
(1439 inhabitants). The imports and exports 
were valued in 1911 at £42,412 and £9959, re- 
spectively. Revenue (1911), £11,122 (grant-in- 
aid, £2500); expenditure, £9129. hipping 
entered and cleared, 172,358 tons. Governor 
(1913), Major H. E. S. Cordeaux. 

ST. KITTS (or Sr. CHRISTOPHER) AND 
NEVIS. A presidency (with Anguilla) of the 
the Leeward Islands (q.v.). Capital, Basse- 
terre (8469 inhabitants). Sugar-cane (17,000 
acres), sea-island cotton (5000), arrowroot, etc., 
are grown; tobacco, once the main staple, is 
now of little importance. In 1911, 11,130 tons 
of sugar, 2339 puncheons of molasses, 19,380 

llons of rum, and 782,933 pounds of sea- 
island cotton were exported. xternal trade 
(calendar years) and finance (fiscal years) 
statistics for the presidency follow: 


1908-9 1909-10 1910-11 1911-12 

Imports ...... £184,002 £172,220 £195,277 £306,666 
xports ...... 180,539 182,446 205.6938 190.747 
evenue....... 47,913 48,122 52,748 58,002 
Expenditure... 46,443 48,698 49,872 50,736 
Shipping ° ... 638,751 593.932 625,636 685,852 


aite ii iini tmi T 
* Tonnage entered and cleared. 
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Customs revenue (1911-12), £37,094. Publio 
debt, £48,734. Acting administrator, 1913, Cap- 
tain A. Roger. See LEEWARD ISLANDS. 

ST. LUCIA. One of the (British) Wind- 
ward Islands colonies. Area, 233 square miles; 
population (1911), 48,637. Capital, Castries 
(population given as 6266). It has a fine harbor, 
latterly greatly jmproved. Severe epidemics of 
small-pox and cholera have retarded development, 
but recent conditions show better sanitation and 
a tendency to less frequent outbreaks. The activ- 
ities of the rapidly spreading mongoose have 
reduced the number of reptiles, formerly numer- 
ous, to a minimum. rincipal exports are 
cacao, sugar, limes, logwood, and spices. Im- 
ports, 1911, £318,591; exports, £273,111; revenue 
(1911-12), £71,979; expenditure, £69,329. Ton- 
age entered and cleared (1911-12), 3,996,163. 
E. J. Cameron was administrator in 1913. 

SAINT-PIERR MIQUELON. A 
French island colony off the southeastern coast 
of Newfoundland, including some smaller islands. 
The total area is 241 square kilometers (93 
square miles), with a population of 6482. The 
imports for 1910 were valued at 5,114,000 
francs and the exports at 9,394,000 francs. The 
local budget for 1910 balanced at 489,000 francs. 
The administrator in 1913 was M. Marchand. 

ST. THOMAS. See SAo THOMÉ. 

ST. VINCENT. One of the (British) Wind- 
ward Islands colonies. Area, between 140 and 
150 square miles; population, 41,877. Capital, 
Kingstown (4300 inhabitants). The principal 
products and exports are sugar, rum, cacao, 
arrowroot, and cotton. Imports, 1911, £110,926; 
exports, £118,625; revenue (1911-12), £34,852; 
expenditure, £33,735. Debt (1912), £550. Ad: 
ministrator in 1913, G. Gideon Murray. 

SAKHALIN. An island off the eastern coast 
of Siberia; divided into Russian Sakhalin, with 
10,370 square miles and 12,000 inhabitants, and 
the Japanese territory of Karafuto, with 13,155 

uare miles and 31,017 inhabitants at the end 
of 1910. Its fisheries are valuable and timber 
is abundant. 

SALNARSITE. See MINERALOGY. 

SALONS, THE Paris. See PAINTING AND 
SCULPTURE. 

SALVADOR. A Central American republic, 
situated on the Pacific coast and bordering Gua- 
1 and Honduras. The capital is San Salva- 

or. 

AREA AND PoPULATION. The area is officially 
stated at 34,126 square kilometers, but a recent 
planimetric calculation shows 21,160 square kil- 
ometers (8170 square miles). The estimated 
population at the beginning of 1913 was 1,200,- 
000. Although the people are largely mestizo 
and Indian, they have achieved a considerable 
degree of economic development and govern- 
mental stability. In 1911 and 1912, births num- 
bered 49,179 and 49,999, respectively; deaths, 
26,472 and 24,925. The larger towns include: 
San Salvador, with about 60,000 inhabitants; 
Santa Ana, 59,136; San Miguel, 25,000; Ahua- 
chapán, 20,600; San Vincente, 20,400; Chalchu- 
apa, 20,400; Zacatecoluca, 20,000; Nueva San 
Salvador 19,000. 

EpucaTion. In 1911, there were 486 public 
primary schools, with 851 teachers and 21,569 
pupils. Children of school age numbered 173,- 
495. Besides a number of private schools, there 
are several institutions for secondary and special 
instruction. | 
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PRODUCTION AND COMMERCE. Agriculture con- 
stitutes the principal source of wealth, but min- 
ing is increasing in importance. The leading 
crop is coffee, to which 166,000 acres were 
5006 in 1912, the estimated yield being about 

0,000,000 pounds. Other products are cacao, 
rubber, tobacco, sugar, bananas, and indigo. 

In 1911 and 1912 imports were valued at 
$5,113,518 and $6,774,859, respectively; exports, 
22,208,380 pesos and 22,341,987 pesos. The av- 
erage value of the silver peso in 1911 was about 
42.6 cents and in 1912 about 44.5. cents; ac- 
cordingly the gold value of exports in those 
years may be stated at $9,438,561 and $9,942,184 
respectively. pop imports in 1911 and 1912, 
in thousands of dollars (gold): Cotton cloth 
and manufactures, 1768 and 2017; hardware, 
279 and 564; drugs and medicines, 208 and 419; 
flour, 263 and 393; boots, shoes, and findings, 
250 and 214; cotton yarn, 175 and 181; ma- 
chinery, 88 and 215. Principal exports in 1911 
and 1912, in thousands of dollars (gold): Cof- 
fee, 6871 and 7765; gold in bars, 973 and 608; 
gold and silver amalgams, etc., 125 and 799; 
sugar 389 and 168; indigo, 231 and 95; 
balsam, 88 and 78. In 1912, imports 
from and exports to the United States were 
valued at $2,027,700 and $2,955,794, respectively; 
United Kingdom, $1,904,546 and $295,874; Ger- 
many, $664,674 and $2,294,500; France, $397,252 
and $1,510,492; Italy, $288,400 and $941,137; 
Mexico, $239,931 and $12,034; Belgium, $224,275 
and $11,108. 

CoMMUNICATIONS. The length of railway in 
operation is reported at 291 kilometers. The 
San Miguel to Usulután railway was opened to 
traffic in September, 1913. As stated for 1912, 
there were 3788 kilometers of telegraph line, 
with 203 offices. Post offices, 117. 

Finance. The value of the peso fluctuates 
with the price of silver; in 1910, the peso was 
worth about 40 cents, in 1911 about 42.5 cents, 
and in 1912 about 44.5 cents. Revenue and 
expenditure in the fiscal year 1912 are reported 
at 16,190,338 and 16,678,370 pesos. Of the 
receipts, 8,324,869 pesos were from customs; 
of the disbursements, 4,295,771 were for the 

ublic debt and 3,544,347 for war and marine. 
he budget for the fiscal year 1914 showed 
estimated revenue and expenditure of 14,450,966 
and 14,533,236 pesos. Public debt January 1, 
1913: Foreign, 17,729,022 pesos; internal, 
6,434,544; treasury bonds, 3,730,770; total, 27,- 
894,337. 

GOVERNMENT. The legislative power rests with 
the National Assembly of 42 members elected 
by direct vote. The president is elected by 
direct vote for four years and is assisted by a 
cabinet of four members. On March 1, 1911. 
Manuel Enrique Araujo was inaugurated presi- 
dent, succeeding General Fernando Figueroa. 
President Araujo was assassinated in February, 
1913, dying on the 9th of the month. He was 
succeeded by Carlos Meléndez for the term end- 
ing March 1, 1917. The members of the cabinet 
are: Martinez Suarez, exterior, instruction, 
justice; Samuel Luna, interior; Dr. Ramon Gar- 


cia Gonzalez, finance, agriculture; Colonel Jose : 


Maria Peralta, war and marine. 

An executive decree issued in 1913 provided 
for the erection of granaries in the capitals of 
the departments of the republic, to be used by 
producers, under the supervision of the minister 
of agriculture (fomento), to hold products for 
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higher prices. The depositors pay 3 centavos & 
month per fanega (1.57 bushel) of grain. 

SALVAGE. See SAFETY AT SEA. 

SALVARSAN (“ 606”; ARSENO-BENZOL). 
This drug continued to be widely employed dur- 
ing the year 1913, in spite of the number of 
disastrous results. Syphilologists seem to agree 
that these are more than overbalanced by the 

eneral good effects of this remarkable substance. 

t was largely replaced, however, by a modified 
form, NEOSALVARSAN (q.v.) which was stated to 
be somewhat less toxic. 

SALVATION ARMY. The following are 
most interesting and important statistics re- 
lating to the work of the Salvation Army for 
the year ending September 30, 1913. There were 
on that date in the United States 869 corps and 
outposts. The attendance at indoor meetings 
was 7,353,336, and at open-air meetings 160,396. 
The converts numbered 47,921. The Army sup- 
ported 91 hotels, with accommodations for 7674 

rsons; 124 industrial homes with accommo- 

ations of 3139; 28 rescue and maternity homes; 
and 5 children’s homes. Persons afforded 
temporary relief outside of industrial homes 
and hotels numbered 691,597. Summer outings 
were given to 7791 mothers and 41,292 children. 
There were distributed 1,800,654 pounds of ice, 
and 5,010,227 pounds of coal. 

In its international aspects, the Army occu- 
pied 58 countries and colonies, and preached. 
ts gospel in 34 languages. There were 9415. 
corps and outposts; 1142 social institutions; 
572 day schools; and 10 naval and military 
homes. There were issued 81 periodicals, and the 
total copies of these distributed numbered 1,029,- 
804. During the year the new commander, H. 
Bramwell Booth, visited the United States and 
was cordially received. 

SAMIRESITE. See MINERALOGY. 

SAMOS. An Anatolian island; a principal- 
ity tributary to the Porte, previous to November, 
1912, covering an area of 468 square kilometers 
(181 square miles) and having a population of 
63,424 in 1902, besides 15,000 natives of Samos 
residing on the Anatolian shore. The capital 
is Vathy, with about 8000 inhabitants. The im- 
ports in 1911 were valued at 37,030,352 piasters, 
and the exports at 19,741,212 piasters. The ex- 
port of wine was valued at 8,595,000 piastera, 
tubacco 2,875,000, leather 2,764,000, cigarettes. 
1,492,000. The 1910 budget estimated the rev- 
enue at 3,651,000 piasters and the expenditure 
at 3,027,496. The debt amounts to 2,570,500 

iasters. Upon the assassination of Kopassis 

ffendi in March, 1912, Turkey sent Begleris 
Bey to administer the country as prime-governor. 
In November, 1912, the island was occupied by 
Greek troops, and since that date has been ad- 
ministered by a Greek governor—M. Sephoulis, 
the former leader of the popular party in Samos 
against the Turks. 

SAN DIEGO EXPOSITION. See Exrosr- 
TIONS. 

SAN FRANCISCO. See Aquepucts; GAB- 
BAGE AND REFUSE DISPOSAL; and MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENT. 

SAN FRANCISCO EXPOSITION. See 
EXPOSITIONS, 

SANITATION. The continued decline of 
death rate in many cities, and particularly the 
reduction in typhoid fever and infant mortality, 
is in considerable measure due to improved sani- 
tation, notably as regards the water and milk 
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supplies, the elimination of privies and cesspools 
and the reduction of domestic flies and malaria- 
spreading mosquitoes. This subject was discussed 
at length in the 1912 YEAR Book See also 
GARBAGE AND REFUSE DISPOSAL; SMOKE ABATE- 
MENT; SEWAGE PURIFICATION; WATER PURIFICA- 
TION; VITAL STATISTICS. 

SANTO DOMINGO. See Dominican RE- 
PUBLIC. 

BAO THOME AND PRINCIPE. A Portu- 

island colony off the coast of French 
Equatorial Africa. The total area is 939 square 
kilometers (374 square miles) and the popula- 
tion was estimated in 1909 at 68,221. The 
principal pru and export is cacao, a large 
part of the world's supply originating in the 
colony. The powers have made representations 
protesting against prevailing methods of co- 
ercion of indentured labor. Imports 1910, 
3,197,830 milreis (2,912,035 in 1909); exports, 
9,896,000 (8,150,632). The budget for 1910-11 
showed 931,429 milreis revenue and 703,315 mil- 
reis expenditure. Governor, 1913, M. Martins. 

SAPPHIRE. See GEMS AND PRECIOUS 
STONES. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS. The board of com- 
missioners of the State Reservation at Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., created by appointment by Gov- 
ernor Hughes under the statute of 1909, were 
contemplating the construction of a large bath 
house and a central drink-hall, together with 
the necessary buildings to provide the equipment 
of a modern health resort to be erected in 1914. 
The purchase of lands and mineral nents by 
agreement or by condemnation, naturally pro- 
ceeded slowly. The termination of the pumping 
of the waters by commercial carbonic acid gas 
companies resulted in immediate recovery of 
the springs and the restoration of the waters. 
During the year 1913 many unnecessary bores 
and wells had been closed, additional waters 
were analyzed by the State Board of Health, 
graphs of water levels had been made, examina- 
tions and determinations of the interrelation of 
the springs had been pursued, artesian weals 
had been tested at many levels to ascertain the 
depth of the best veins of mineral water, new 
spouting springs had been developed from 
former “dry wells” or pumped bores, and ar- 
rangements had been made for free service of 
the waters at many springs. 

The city coóperated with the State at many 
points. It bought a hotel, Congress Hall; razed 
it to the ground, and added its site to the 
acreage of public park comprised by the old 
Congress Park, and Canfield Park, thus com- 
bining in one continuous parcel ten acres of 
markedly rolling land, with lakes and brooks, 
evergreen and deciduous trees, broad lawns and 
winding paths, and including the old Congress 
Spring and Columbian Spring pavilions and the 
Casino, formerly the Canfield (and still less 
recently John Morrissey’s) gambling house, 
with the Italian Garden. 

Of about 100 wells, springs, and bores, many 
were to be sealed permanently, several were to 
spout unfettered for scenic effect, and about 
twelve were to be used for bathing or drinking 
purposes. The bathing springs, like all their 
fellows, are supersaturated with carbonic acid 
gas, and are suitable for giving such treatments 
as are administered in the spas of Europe, 80 
many and varied are they. The drinking waters 
comprise saline-laxative, cathartic, alkaline, 
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chalybeate or ferruginous, iodic, and several 
strongly lithic springs, and are thus adapted 
for many ailments, especially gastro-intestinal 
disorders, diseases causing tissue change, and 
obesity. A new spring water was developed in 
1913, the Minnonebe, a mildly antacid, alkaline 
table water, with half as much alkaline con- 
stituent as Grande Grille Vichy, which it re- 
sembles in effect. Additions to the bottled wa- 
ters were made in 1913, so that the market 
now affords Hathorn No. 1 (laxative, alterative. 
tonic), Hathorn No. 2 (cathartic, tonic, lithic), 
Coesa (mild, saline, laxative, lithic), Geyser 
(antacid, ferruginous, alkaline table water), 
and Minnonebe. 

Late in the year Dr. Albert Warren Ferris 
became the medical expert to the commission, 
and was to be closely identified with the future 
development and construction, as superintending 
director. The Geyser Park, a tract of 250 acres, 
was much developed during 1913, paths and 
drives being laid out in its forests and along its 
mile of picturesque Coesa Creek, and near ite 
spouting springs. A visit of two weeks from 
Paul Haertl, Ph.D., director of the balneologi- 
cal and chemical laboratories of Bad Kissingen, 
and an expert on mineral waters and their 
handling, was productive of much benefit in 
technical instruction and counsel Frederick 
Edwards, C.E., continued to be the engineer, 
in addition to whose services was obtained in 
December the consulting advice of Professor 
Charles G. Anthony, C.E., of the faculty of 
Union College, who was sent to Europe to study 
technical matters connected with transportation 
of carbonated waters and their storage. A trip 
to various English and Continental spas was 
made for the commission by Dr. Simon Baruch, 
professor of hydrotherapy in Columbia Univer- 
sity, who without remuneration made extensive 
and valuable reports on general methods and 
results, The commissioners are Hon. George 
Foster Peabody, General Benjamin F. Tracy, and 
Senator Frank N. Godfrey, who serve without 
remuneration. The development planned will 
result in a large pecuniary profit for the State. 
See HYDROTHERAPY, and RADIOTHERAPY. 

SARAWAK. A British protectorate cover- 
ing about 42,000 square miles in the north- 
western pe of the island of Borneo, with an 
estimated population of 500,000. Capital, 
Kuching (25,000 inhabitants). Gold, coal, and 
other minerals exist in export quantities. Tim- 
ber, coffee, and pepper are exported. Total 
Imports, 1911, 8,572,624 S. S. dollars; exports, 
9,563,485; revenue, 1,420,420; expenditure, 
1,341,761. Shipping entered, 55,537 tons; 
cleared, 58,856. Rajah, Sir Charles Johnson 
Brooke (C. Vyner Brooke, rajah muda, act- 


ing). 

SASKATCHEWAN. A province of the 
Dominion of Canada. Area, 251,700 square 
miles; population (census of June 1, 1911), 
492,432 (91,279 in 1901). Regina is the pro- 
vincial capital, with 30,213 inhabitants in 
1911; its population, along with that of other 
principal towns in the province, has increased 
enormously since the census was taken. The 
province is administered by a lieutenant-gov- 
ernor—G. W. Brown in 1913 (appointed Octo- 
ber 5, 1910). Premier in 1913, Walter Scott. 
See section so entitled under CANADA, Dourw- 
ION OF. 

SAULSBURY, WILLARD. An American pub- 
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lie official, elected in 1913 United States sen- 
ator (Democrat) from Delaware. He was 
born in Georgetown, Delaware, in 1861, and 
was educated in private schools and in the 
University of Virginia. He studied law and 
in 1882 began practice at Wilmington, which 
he continued until] his election to the Senate. 
He also took an active part in business and 
was an Officer or director in many important 
financial institutions. In 1900-06 he was 
chairman of the Democratic State committee 
and was a delegate to the Democratic national 
convention at Chicago in 1896, and at St. Louis 
in 1904. In 1908 he was a member of the 
Democratic national committee and a member 
of the executive committee of that body. He 
was six times the caucus nominee of the Dem- 
ocratic party for United States senator. He 
was elected for the unexpired term of Isador 
Rayner, who died in 1912. 

SAVERNE INCIDENT. See GERMANY, 
Zabern Incident. 

SAVINGS BANKS. In the United States 
there are two general classes of savings banks, 
mutual and stock. The mutual savings banks 
are the prevailing type in the New England 
and Eastern States, while stock savings banks 
predominate through the Middle West. On 
June 4, 1913, there were 623 mutual savings 
banks and 1355 stock savings banks in the 
United States. The aggregate deposits of 
these banks were $4,727,403,000, credited to 
10,766,936 depositors. These figures show an 
increase of 756,632 in the number of depositors 
and $275,585,000 in the amount of deposits, as 
compared with 1912. 

The total resources of the mutual banks were 
$4,104,639,000, of which the principal items 
were: Loans and discounts, $2,038,915,000; 
bonds and other securities, 81, 818, 633, 000. 
Among the liabilities were surplus and undi- 
vided profits of $330,175,000; and individual 
deposits of $3,769,555,000. The States show- 
ing the largest number of depositors in mutual 
savings banks and their total deposits were as 
follows: New York, 3,144,240 depositors with 
$1,700,063,000 deposits; Massachusetts, 2,249,- 
824 depositors, with $861,416,000 deposits; 
Connecticut, 616,530 depositors with $306,428,- 
000 deposits; Pennsylvania, 491,668 depositors 
with $208,057,000 deposits; New Jersey, 318,- 
103 depositors with $111,780,000; and Mary- 
land, 239,379 depositors with $97,031,000 de- 
posits. 

The stock savings banks, although more than 
twice as numerous, had resources of only 
$1,120,845,000. Their deposits aggregated 
$956,917,000. Of these banks 870 were in the 
Middle Western States, 192 in the Southern 
States, 58 in the Western States, and 179 in 
the Pacific States. 

By a statement furnished the comptroller 
of the currency by Mrs. S. L. Oberholtzer, it 
appeared that school savings banks were in op- 
eration at the beginning of the year in 1200 
schools in 201 towns and cities of the United 
States; and that 210,320 pupils had deposited 
during the preceding year $4,305,C00 and with- 
drawn $3,143,550, leaving on deposit $1,101,450. 

See also BANKS AND BANKING. 

The table on the following page, computed by 
the Department of Commerce, gives latest sta- 
tistics for savings banks of the world. 
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SAVINGS BANKS, Postar. See POSPAL 
Savincs BANES. 

SAWTELLE, CHARLES Greene. An Amer- 
ican soldier, died January 4, 1913. He was 
born in Norridgewock, Me., in 1834, and grad- 
uated from the United States Military Acad- 
emy in 1854. In the following year he entered 
the army, and served in the Sioux expedition. 
He was promoted through the various grades, 
becoming staff captain and assistant quarter- 
master in 1861. In the following year he was 
appointed  lieutenant-colonel of the United 
States volunteers. He served throughout the 
Civil War, rising to the rank of brevet brig- 
adier-general. At the close of the war he was 
appointed major and staff quartermaster in 
the regular service, and rose through the dif- 
ferent grades until in 1896 he was made brig- 
adier-general and quartermaster-general. Dur- 
ing the Civil War he was engaged as chief 
quartermaster in many of the more important 
operations. He remained in the quartermas- 
ter's department until he was retired at its 
head in 1897. 

SAXONY. See GERMANY, Other States. 

SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE. Dar- 
ISH. The main characteristics of contemporary 
Danish literature are a revolt against realism, 
the rise of a new form of romanticism, and a 
new interest in Danish life and culture of the 
present and the past. 

Drama. Among the best plays of the year 
is Helge Rode’s Grev Bonde og hans Hus 
(Count Bonde and His House), which reminds 
one of the life—and particularly of the death 
—of Tolstoy. Affaren (The Business House), 
by Henri Nathansen, shows the complications 
arising in a business office. Edith Rode's 
Sejren (Victory) and Henry Kistemaecker’s 
Ildpr¢ven (The Fire Test) both met with suc- 
cess. 

Poetry. Blaaregn (Blue Rain), by Sophus 
Michaelis, is rich in ideas. The volume con- 
tains apie of widely different kinds, not al- 
ways, however, in the best vein of the author. 
Kai Hoffmann’s Hav og Rum (Sea and Space) 
shows strong lyric power. Hans Ahlmann's 
Aftenlandet (The Occident) is a volume of 
poems of remarkable technical perfection. 

Fiction. Otto Rung’s Den lange Nat (The 
Long Night) is a good picture of the desolate 
old age of a selfish speculator. Karl Gjellerup's 
Rudolf Stens Landprazis (The Country Prac- 
tice of Rudolf Sten) describes the change taking 
place in a physician during one year spent in 
the country, and is somewhat autobiographie 
in character. De der tog hjemmefra (Those 
Who Left Their Country) is the third book by 
Karl Larsen about Danish emigrants in Amer- 
ica. Henrik Pantoppidan surpassed his own 
high standard in Storeholdt, the sequel of 
Torben og Jytte (Torben and Jytte). Knut 
Hamsen is still interested in old age. In 
Børn av Tiden (Children of the Time), the most 
important character is an old man who en- 
dures the hardships and vicissitudes of life in 
the spirit of a conqueror. Sven Leopold’s En 
Nat i Esrom (A Night in Esrom) and Aage 
Madelung’s Forvandlinger (Changes) are good 
collections of short stories; the latter shows 
strong Russian influence. 

NogwEGIAN. Drama. Several good plays 
were written through the year, mostly satire. 
Gunnar Heiberg’s Paradesengen (The Bed of 
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SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE 


State), suggested by the burial of Bjørnson, 
portrays the unworthy feelings of a great man's 
children at the time of his death. Herman 
Wildenvey, in his comedy, Lys over land 
(Light across the Country), pictures real life 
in parts of Christiania, among other things 
the questionable business dealings of two free 
church ministers. Nils Kjer's Det lykkelige 
valg (The successful Election) is a representa- 
tion on the stage of “ practical” politics. 
Poetry. Two volumes of poetry stand out 
preéminently: Herman  Wildenvey's Aarets 
æventyr (The Happenings of the Year) and Alf 
Ingebrekt’s Vinterlandet (The Winter Coun- 


try). The latter shows great epic power. It 
is, however, more Danish than Norwegian. 
Fiction. The psychologic fiction with a sug- 


gestion of lyric quality, rich in life but not in 
ideas, which displaced the “ problem” writing 
of the eighties, is giving place to a new litera- 
ture again turning to social problems. Kris- 
tian Elster in Landeveien (The Highway) 
voices a hopeless dissatisfaction with the actual 
present and a longing for a new and better 
future. Sven Elvestad wrote De fortaptes hus 
(The House of the Lost Ones), in which the 
strongest elements are mood and sentiment. 
Johan Bojen in Fangen som sang (The Captive 
Who Sang) tells the adventures of a youth who 
uses his ability to act outside the theatre. Ove 
Ansteinsson in Det røde vælde (The Red 
Power), describing a modern strike, apparently 
gives his sympathy to the employer. Exam- 
ples of good novels written in landsmeal are 
Olav Hoprekstad’s Ingemaar Kvist and Kris- 
toffer Updal’s Trolldom i lufta (Magio in the 
Air). 

Miscellaneous. Halvdan Koht edited the let- 
ters of Bjgrnson under the name of Gro-tid 
(Time of Growth\. The two volumes contain 
a good introduction. They cover the period 
1857-1870. 

SwEDISH, In the literature of to-day three 
iendencies may be discerned: A gradual de- 
eline of poetry in the favor of prose, a revolt 
against the French influence in novelistic tech- 
nique, and the development of a new prose ac- 
cording to new artistic ideals. 

Drama. Selma Lagerlöf, the well-known nov- 
elist and short-stor) writer, dramatized her 
story, Tósen från Stormyrtorpet (The Lass 
from the Stormyr Hut), a touching tale from 
Swedish peasant life. Ernst Didring wrote 
three one-act plays under the name of Eros. 

Poetry. The Finlander Bertel Gripenberg, 
perhaps the most popular of poets writing in 
Swedish, added to his work a collection of 
lyric poems, Skuggspel (Magio Lantern). 
Hjalmar Procopé in Under Stjarnorna (Under 
the Stars) gives expression to a melancholy, 
which is, however, far removed from despair. 
Jacob Tegengren and Anders Osterling each 
wrote a volume of poems. 

Fiction. Alma Wittfogels rykte (Alma Witt- 
fogel’s Reputation) is the best book yet writ- 
ten by Marika Stjernstedt. It is the story of 
a woman who sets her own standards and goes 
through life unfettered by conventions and tra- 
ditions and at the end wins the love of a man 
who discovers her innate nobility of nature. 
In Elin Wiügner's Helga  Wisbeck, läkare 
(Helga Wisbeck, M. D.) we miss the author’s 
eustomary thesis, and find instead a novel of 
character. In Tvedrükiens barn (Ohildren of 
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Discord) Sven Lidman continued the chronicle 
of the Silverstäähl family begun last year. 
K. G. Ossian-Nilsson again gave us a parson- 
age story Lilla Benjamin (Little Benjamin). 
Collections of short stories were: Ur larmet 
(From the Noise), by Henning Berger; Nya 
noveller (New Stories), by Per Hallström; and 
Den talangfulla draken (The Talented Dragon), 
by Hjalman Söderberg. 

Science, Art, and Literature. Henrik Schück 
and Karl Warburg revised their Illustrerad 
svensk litteraturhistoria (History of Swedish 
Literature, Illustrated). Of great importance 
for Tegnér criticism is a volume of Tegnér’s, 
Philosophio and sthetio Writings, edited by 
Albert Nilsson and Bert Müller. Tor Hedberg’s 
Ett decennium (A Decade, i.e., 1897-1907) con- 
tains a number of masterly essays on Swedish 
and foreign authors. 

SCHILLER LITERATURE. See GERMAN 
LITERATURE. 

SCHMIDT, Erich. A German scholar and 
educator, died April 30, 1913. Born in Jena in 
1853, his early life as a teacher was spent in 
Wurzburg, Strassburg, and Vienna, where he 
pare instruction in philology and the history of 
iterature. He became director of the Goethe 
archives at Weimar, and he succeeded Scherer 
as professor of the German language and lit- 
erature at the University of Berlin. He wrote 
several books on Goethe. His Life of Lessing 
is aia the standard biography of that 
poet. 

SCHNIEWIND, Frrepetcn. An American 
chemist, died March 13, 1913. Born in Ger- 
many in 1861 and educated at Heidelberg Uni- 
versity, at the age of twenty-eight he removed 
to the United States and became interested in 
the manufacture of coke. He was a pioneer 
in the coke-oven business, and was the first to 
introduce such an oven into the United States. 
At the time of his death he was president and 
owner of the German-American Coke and Gas 
Company and its subsidiaries, the United Coke 
and Gas Company and the Coke and Gas Con- 
struction Company. 

SCHNITZLER, ARTHUR. See GERMAN Lit- 


ERATURE. 

SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. See Epu- 
CATION IN THE UNITED STATES, Public School 
Administration. 

SCHOOL HYGIENE. See EDUCATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES. | 

SCHOOL NURSES. See EDUCATION IN THE 
UurrED STATES, School Hygiene. b. 

SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. See U- 
VERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 

SCHOOLS. For facts concerning elementary . 
and secondary schools, see EDUCATION; EDUCA- 
TION IN GREAT BRITAIN; EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES; and for professional and tech- 
nical schools, see UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 
and AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS. See Sav- 
INGS BANKS. 

SCHRÓDER-STRANZ EXPEDITION. See 
PoLAB EXPLORATION, Arctic. 

SCHWARZBURG-RUDALSTADT. See 
GERMANY, Other States. 

SCIENCES, NATIONAL ACADEMY oF. A so- 
ciety incorporated in 1863 for the purpose of 
examining and investigating any subject of 
science or art, and for making reports of such 
investigations at the call of the United States 
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government, which makes appropriations for 
the expenses of such examinations and reports. 
Annual meetings are held in the spring at 
Washington, and autumn meetings are held 
in different cities of the United States. 
The academy celebrated the semi-centennial 
anniversary of its foundation on April 22, 23, 
and 24, 1913. It was the most successful meet- 
ing with the largest attendance of members in 
the history of the academy. There was no 
programme of technical papers, but in its place 
a series of addresses. ‘she president, Dr. Ira 
Remson, read at the first session an address on 
the history of the academy, and Pres. Arthur 
T. Hadley of Yale, spoke on “ The Relation of 
Science and Higher Education in America.” 
Arthur Schuster, secretary of the Royal Society 
of London, addressed the society on Interna- 
tional Coóperation in Research.” Other ad- 
dresses were made by Dr. George E. Hale, di- 
rector of the Mount Wilson Solar Observatory, 
on the “Earth and Sun as Magnets”; and by 
Dr. J. C. Kapteyn, director of the astronomical 
laboratory of the” University of Groningin, on 
“The Structure of the Universe.” The Watson 
medal for astronomical research was presented 
to Dr. J. C. Kapteyn; the Draper medal for 
astrophysical research to M. Henri Deslandres; 
the Agassiz medal for oceanographic research 
to Dr. Johan Hjórt; and the Comstack prize 
for research in radiant energy to Prof. R. A. 
Millikan of the University of Chicago. The 
officers elected for a term of six years were: 
President, Dr. W. H. Welch of Johns Hopkins 
University; vice-president, Dr. Charles T. Wal- 
cott, secretary of the Smithsonian Institute; 
and home secretary, Dr. A. L. Day, director of 
the geophysical laboratory of the Carnegie In- 
stitute. 

SCOTLAND. See GREAT BRITAIN. 

SCOTT, Capt R. F. See PoLAR EXPLORA- 
TION, Antarctic; and LITERATURE, ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN, 

SCOTTISH SOCIETY, RoYAL, EXHIBITION 
or. See PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

SEALS. See FISH AND FISHERIES, 

SEAPLANE. See NAVAL PROGRESS. 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS. See AGRICUL- 
‘TURAL EDUCATION; EDUCATION IN GREAT BRIT- 
AIN; and EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

SEDGWICK, Apam. An English zoólogist. 
He was born in Norwich, England, and at the 
time of his death in 1913 was about 58 years of 
age. He was educated at Marlborough School 
and at Trinity College, Cambridge. In the lat- 
ter institution he came under the influence of 
Frank Balfour, whose assistant he became, He 
succeeded Balfour as professor of animal em- 
bryology at Cambridge. He succeeded as pro- 
fessor of zodlogy at Cambridge in 1907. In 
1909 he resigned this chair and removed to 
London as professor of zoólogy in the Imperial 
College of Science. 
^ SEISMOLOGY. See EARTHQUAKES. 

, BELANGOR. A state of the Federated 
‘Malay States (q.v.) on the western shore of 
the Malay Peninsula. The area in 1909 planted 
‘to rubber was 145,222 acres; under cocoanuts, 
24,294 acres; rice, 9112; gambier, 39,000; cof- 
‘fee, 10,645; pepper, 1250. Tin is the most im- 
portant mining product. Export of tin (1911), 
5,097,877 Straits Settlements dollars; tin ore, 
16,643,259; rubber, 23,852,273; copra, 294,676; 
gambier, 72,799; gutta, 34,453; hides, 38,518; 
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pepper, 51,278; coffee, 302,592; arecanuts, 19,- 
784, etc.; total exports, 47,433,952 (4,732,136 
in 1910). Total imports, 30,190,834 S. S. dol- 
lars (6,054,984, rice; 3,031,517, hardware; 
1,484,594, opium; 1,185,872, tobacco and cigars; 
522,323, spirits; 435,188, beer and stout; 255,- 
385, plain, and 893,689, dyed cotton goods; 
941,522, machinery; 506,747, petroleum; 490,- 
072, cattle; 321,150, swine; 101,465, lard; ete.), 
against 24,315,540 in 1910. 

Kuala Lumpur is the capital as well as the 
capital of the Federated Malay States. Reign- 
ing sultan, Suleiman bin Almerhum Raja Musa. 
British resident (1913), E. G. Broadrick. 

SENATORS, Dinger ELEcTION or. See 

A colony of French West 


ELECTORAL REFORM. 

SENEGAL. 

Africa (q.v. for area, population, etc.). The 
Wolof is the dominant race and their language 
is the commercial idiom between the Senegal 
and the Gambia. They are estimated to num- 
ber more than 407,000, and are in general Mus- 
sulmans. Other elements of the population are 
Serers, fetishists, over 188,000; Toucouleurs, 
fanatical Mussulmans, over 158,000; Peuhls, 
pastoral nomad Mohammedans, 78,500; and va- 
rious fetishistic remnants of tribes of a low 
order of intelligence and a degraded manner of 
life, unsuited for civilization and existing 
mainly by pillage. Industries properly so- 
called there are none. A primitive agriculture 
produces millet, peanuts, manioc, corn, cotton, 
rice, indigo, tropical fruits, etc. Rubber and 
other forest products are gathered. The pas- 
toral peoples possess great herds, of which they 
take the utmost care. Horses are plentiful; 
there are well-defined breeds of cattle; the 
Moors possess large herds of camels which they 
send north of the river during the wet season 
to avoid the long rains. Minerals exist but are 
worked by the natives in primitive fashion 
only. The total imports in 1911 were valued 
at 74,743,558 francs and the exports at 53,382,- 
434 francs; 82,607,568 and 63,679,878 francs in 
1910. Principal articles of export with values 
in 1910 were peanuts, 49,770,741 francs; rub- 
ber, 5,060,048; gums, 1,331,601; live animals, 
219,511; etc. Vessels entered (1910), 901, of 
1,597,555 tons. The Dakar to Saint-Louis rail- 
way has a development of 264 kilometers. The 
projected Thiès- 1055 line is in operation as 
far as Malem; with a branch, opened to traffic 
January 1, 1912, from Guinguinéo to Kaolak. 
Into the interior transportation is by pack ani- 
mais. 

Saint-Louis is the capital, with 22,093 in- 
habitants: Dakar has 24,914; Rufisque, 12,457. 
Lieutenant-governer (1913), M. Cor. 

SERUM SICKNESS (ANAPHYLAXIS). See 
DIPHTHERIA. 

SERUM THERAPY. The discovery of & 
new serum for the cure of anthrax was an- 
nounced by Detré, a French physician. The 
serum is obtained by immunizing a horse with 
cultures of the anthrax bacilli, and it is said 
to be strongly bactericidal and successful in 
curing this very fatal disease. A number of 
new sera were also prepared for diagnostic 
purposes. These were the sera of animals im- 
munized against various bacteria. They were 
marketed in powder form. For use the powder 
is dissolved in water to make a solution of a 
definite strength. This solution is added to a 
suspension of the bacterium to be tested, and 
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after being incubated for a certain period the 
mixture is examined. The clumping or agglu- 
tination of the bacteria may be determined 
macroscopically by observing whether they have 
sunk to the bottom of the container, or the 
process may be watched under the microscope. 
Agglutination sera were being extensively used 
to determine the character of an unknown in- 
fection, the body fluids of the patient being 
tested by various agglutination sera until one 
was found which reached to the patient’s serum, 
thus identifying the infection. See AUTOSERO- 
THERAPY. 

SERVIA. One of the Balkan states; a con- 
stitutional European monarchy, hereditary in 
the male line of the house of Karageorgevich. 
Until 1878 an autonomous Turkish dependency. 
Capital, Belgrade, Servia recovered Üsküb, 
her ancient capital, from Turkey in November, 
1912. 

AREA AND PoPULATION. By the terms of the 
Treaty of Bucharest, Servia gained as the re- 
sult of the wars in the Balkans the eastern 
part of Novibazar, Kossovo, and central Mace- 
donia. The area (square kilometers) and the 
population (census of December 31, 1910) by 
departments of Servia previous to the war are 
given in the table below, with estimated area 
and population for the acquired territories: 
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ohards; the fruit is preserved in large quanti- 
ties for export, as well as distilled for spirits. 
It is reported that, in 1911, 954,571 acres were 
sown to wheat; 254,593 to barley; 258,789 to 
oats; 123,218 to rye; 1,442,638 to corn; 11,263. 
to sugar beets. No complete crop returns are 
available; wheat is reported at 4,167,000 quin- 
tals for 1912; rye, 435,000; barley, 1,003,000 ; 
oats, 733,000; corn, 6,739,000. There were re- 
ported in the country December 31, 1910: 965,- 
908 cattle; 3,808,815 sheep; 152,617 horses; 
836,544 swine; 627,427 goats. Over 135,000: 
hectares are in worked forest, 167,000 in un- 
worked forest. Sericulture is important. 

The output of the mines was valued in 1911 
at 15,413,945 dinars: 8,165,731 dinars copper; 
3,775,776, coal; 1,433,603, gold; etc. Meat- 
packing, milling, brewing, distilling, sugar re- 
fining, carpet-weaving, etc., are the principal 
manufacturing industries. 

CoMMERCE. In the table below is shown the 
trade for three years, values in dinars: 


— —— —— —ö—ööU ä 


1909 1910 1911 
Imports 16,535,000 — 84,697,000 115.425.9000 
Exports......... 92,982,000 — 98,388,000 116,916,000 


The principal classes of the 1911 trade were 
as follows, values in thousands of dinars: Ag- 
ricultural, animal, and forest products, 22,709 


Depts. Sd. km. 1910 Depts S. km. 19133 im i tals, 20,304 
ports and 103,776,000 exports; metals, 20, 

Be ep 2.026 158.815 DI dcus sia iid and 9057; minerals and petroleum, 6936 and 
e 2305 113145 Debar aes 3 718; drugs, chemicals, and ee ear 15 288 : 
rayina ' , av'ar . , textiles, manufactured and raw, əl, an 
A asa 2.900 204-638 NUS AME dol 2143; hides and leather, 4575 and 37; luxuries, 
nn. 35 ved Plevlye 89,000 20s ene 2809 and 66; pet 5 — 13; 1525 and 
shitse ; , s na ' crockery, 1619 and 132; glassware, im- 

Pi 2, 314 Prizren ..... ; . : 
Pirot ye 3.381 238278 Üküb 11. 227.425 ports; machinery and implements, 12.350 and 
Potharev'a 4,187 259,906 Tetovo .. .. . 157,249 28; other Vb rps d E The D 
udn , : E cipal countries o origin and destination, values 
Bak 3.798 TU in thousands of re Ads 5 
Timok 3,196 149, 47,448 imports an ; exports; Germany, 
Toplitsa 2,839 110.213 31,347 ead 28,933; Turkey, 3814 and 11 984; 
Vranya 4.342 252.337 — , Russia, 3391 and 53; ghia 98 fee 1 5 i 
— ——— Total Italy, 4861 and 4394; Unit ingdom, ! 
Total 48.303 2,911,701 general 87,300 and 87; United States, 2136 and 3609; Bel- 


* City. 118,650 sq. miles. f Estimated. 
Marriages, 1912, 13,289 (30,453 in 1911); 
births, 114,257 (107,229); deaths, 63,358 (64,- 
415). Population of Belgrade (1910), 89,876; 
Nish, 24,049; Kraguyevats, 18,386; Lescovata, 
14,266; Pozharevats, 13,613; Shabats, 11,541; 
Pirot, 10,737; Vranya, 10,487. In the new ter- 
ritories are Bitolj (Monastir), 59,856; Usküb, 
47,384; Prilip (Perlepe), 21,783; Prizren, 21. 
244; Prishtina, 18,174; Velez, 15,624; Novi- 
bazar, 13,434; Debar, 10,199; Tetovo, 10,070. 
EpucaTion. More than 80 per cent. of the 
adult population is illiterate. Primary instruc- 
tion has been made free, and it is nominally 
compulsory; but actual attendance is very low. 
The state maintains secondary schools; special 
schools are few. There is a university at Bel- 
grade. The Greek Orthodox is the national re- 
ligion, but other creeds are tolerated. 
PropucTion. Agriculture is practically the 
only industry. Nearly every peasant occupies 
and cultivates his own freehold, varying from 
10 to 30 acres, and enjoys immunity from dire 
necessity. Almshouses and pauperism are al- 
most unknown. The country is rugged and 
broken by stretches of uncultivated heath. 
About 130,000 acres are devoted to plum or- 
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ium, 2081 and 6142; Rumania, 1539 and 6141; 

ulgaria, 697 and 2803; etc. 

COMMUNICATIONS. There were in operation, 
at the end of 1913, 555 kilometers of standard 
and 414 of narrow gauge railway; in the ac- 
quired territories, 387 kilometers standard 

auge, 111 local lines, and 105 industrial lines. 
Ender construction, 344 kilometers. Telegraph 
lines (1912), 4403 kilometers; wires, 8355; 
stations (state), 211. Urban telephone lines, 
811 kilometers; wires. 7924; interurban lines, 
2941; wires, 11,201. Post offices, 1556. The 
navigable rivers are the Danube, the Save, and 
the Drina. The roads are badly in need of re- 
pair. 

Finance. The unit of value is the dinar 
(par value, 19.295 cents). Official financial 
statistics are at present unavailable. Some de- 
tails of the 1913 budget are reported as fol. 
lows: 30,613,000 dinars revenue from direct 
taxes; 31,055,008 from monopolies: 14.500.000 
from customs; 16.000.000 from state railways; 
9,001,000, excise; 8,402,000, fines; 5.547,485, do- 
mains; 4,100,000, posts and telegraphs; 5.852,- 
165, various; 5.093,365, extraordinary. Expen- 
diture for service of the debt, 32.394.550: civil 
list, 1,440,000; court employes, 465.650; 
Skupshtina, 663,000; council, 198,380; pensions 
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and subventions, 4,807,366; justice, 3,043,660; 
worship and instruction, 9,630,384; foreign af- 
fairs, 2,929,632; interior, 5,302,193; finance, 
13,830,559; war, 30,116,313; public works, 19,- 
615,734; agriculture and commerce, 5,480,829; 
etc.; extraordinary, 801,000. The debt stood, 
January 1, 1913, at 654,050,500 dinars. 


ARMY. The successful test which Servia’s 
army had in the Balkan War when, with a pop- 
ulation of barely 3,000,000, it was able to put 
into the field 12 complete divisions of no less 
than 405,000 men within three months of the 
declaration of war and to mobilize a force of 
260,000 men in three weeks, was proof con- 
clusive of the efficiency of its military system 
and of the patriotism of its citizens. Recruits 
are enrolled in the summer of the year previous 
to their liability for service and, in the case 
of those desiring to enter the cavalry, oppor- 
tunity is given them to secure their mounts. 
Not only men, but carts and animals are regis- 
tered and those not possessed of animals are 
required to pay a heavy tax which is used for 
the purchase of artillery horses from Austria 
and Russia. For military service the kingdom 
is divided into five districts, each of which fur- 
nishes a complete division of the three bans. 
These divisions are as follows: First, or 
Morava division, headquarters at Nish; second, 
or Drina division, headquarters at Valyevo; 
third, or Shamadda division, headquarters at 
Kraguyevatz; and the sixth, or Timok division, 
with headquarters at Zayechar. Each division 
is divided into four sub-divisions, each forming 
a regimental centre, and these again into bat- 
talion sub-divisions. Recruits for the cavalry, 
artillery, engineers, train and other special 
branches are taken from all over the kingdom, 
but they are grouped together as far as possi- 
ble. The active army is composed of five di- 
visions, each of four regiments of infantry of 
three battalions, one regiment of artillery of 
nine batteries, and one cavalry regiment of 
three squadrons. There is a complete organi- 
zation of the second ban along similar lines and 
also of the third. 


In 1912 the effective budgetry construction of 
the army was as follows: Officers, 2038; offi- 
cials, 237; sergeant-majors, 788; sergeants, 
1250; corporals, 2311; soldiers, 22,559; grad- 
uates of schools for petty officers, 467; grad- 
uates of the military academy, 125; musicians, 
500; total, 28,000. This, of course, was prior 
to the Balkan War when the army was in- 
creased as indicated above. Late in 1913 the 
Servian war minister arnounced that the army 
was to be raised to a peace establishment of 
80,000; barracks were to be provided, the in- 
fantry rearmed, the supply of air craft in- 
creased, and an increased artillery personnel 
developed to take over and man the guns which 
had been captured in the war. Seven officers 
who had served in the war were to be sent to 
the French superior war schools. 


GovERNMENT. By the terms of the treaty of 
Berlin, July 13, 1878, Servia became an inde- 
pendent principality, and was proclaimed a 
kingdom March 6, 1882. After the abdication 
of Milan I. Obrenovich, March 6, 1889, the 
country was administered by a council of re- 

nts until April 13, 1893, when Alexander I. 

brenovitch, son of Milan I., attained his ma- 
jority. He was assassinated May 29, 1903. 
June 2, 1903, Peter Karageorgevich, grandson 
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of Kara George and son of Alexander Kara- 
rgevich, was elected king under the name 
eter I. He married (1883) Princess Zorka 
of Montenegro. His first son, George, was 
forced in 1909 to renounce his right of succes- 
sion, which descended to the second son, Alex- 
ander, born 1888. 


The legislative body is the Skupshtina, com- 
posed of 169 members. The ministry as consti- 
tuted September 12, 1912, and September 1, 
1913, was as follows: N. P. Pashich, premier 
and minister for foreign affairs; Dr. L. Patchou, 
finance; S. M. Protich, interior; General 
Boyanovisch, war; L. Yovanovich, worship and 
instruction; M. Diuritchich, justice; Dr. V. 
Yankovich, commerce, ete.; I. P. Ivanovich, 
public works. 


History The chief events in the history of 
Servia during the year were connected with the 
conduct and outcome of the Balkan War (see 
TURKEY AND THE BALKAN PEOPLES). Although 
the accord which had been reached with great 
labor between Servia and Bulgaria was rudely 
broken by a lamentable quarrel over the di- 
vision of the booty that had been snatched from 
Turkey, and although Austria-Hungary suc- 
ceeded in thwarting Servian ambition to secure 
a port on the Adriatic, nevertheless, as results 
of the struggle, Servia nearly doubled her area 
and population and secured valuable friends in 
Rumania, Greece, and Montenegro. A session 
of the Skupshtina in April granted a special 
credit of 90,000,000 francs for military pur- 
poses. Among the measures approved in the 
regular session of the Skupshtina, held from 
October 8 to November 8, were the budget for 
1914, a loan of 250,000,000 francs, a pension 
bill, the erection of military academies at Uskub 
&nd Monastir, and the prolongation of the 
moratorium in respect of bills of exchange and 
acceptances until December 30, 1913, and of all 
other payments of debts until November 12, 
1914. 

The activities of the ministry as well as of 
the Skupshtina were directed chiefly toward, 
the solution of problems resulting from the 
war. M. Pashich, the premier, encountered 
such vigorous opposition among his Radical 
colleagues and from M. Marinkovitch, the Con- 
servative leader, on account of his pacific, tem- 
porizing policy towards Bulgaria, that on June 
22 he presented his resignation to King Peter. 
M. Pashich was upheld by the king, however, 
and continued to act as prime minister, but 
was unable to prevent the rupture with Bul- 

aria. When war became inevitable, M. 

ashich prosecuted it with zeal and ability. 
The new territories, deflnitively ceded to Servia 
by the treaty of Bucharest (August 10), were 
at once divided into eleven administrative dis- 
tricts, and the government set about, with 
praiseworthy despatch, restoring order and 
p in the provinces devastated by war. 

n dealing with the newly-acquired districts, 
in which there was a considerable Bulgarian 
population, statesmanlike leniency was dis- 
played: Bulgarian schoolmasters were left un- 
disturbed, and Bulgarian priests of the Exar- 
chate schism were required simply to transfer 
their allegiance to the metropolitan at Belgrade. 
No little difficulty was encountered in dealing 
with the Albanian population in the western 
districts, but an efficient and active gendarmerie 
had established practical security by the close 
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of the year. It was announced in November 
that large new barracks would be erected at 
Gostivar, which would thus become an impor- 
tant centre for the preservation of peace, and 
that a university for New Servia would be 
founded at Uskub. On December 6 the Official 
Gazette at Belgrade published a royal decree 
granting a constitution to New Servia based in 
a general way upon the Servian Constitution of 
1903 but providing for a transitional period of 
ten years, during which the mixed nationalities 
in the new territories—Turks, Albanians, and 
Bulgarians—would be deprived of many civil 
rights and of the right of representation in the 
Skupshtina. A serious difficulty presented it- 
self in the matter of the railways in the recently- 
annexed regions: Servia desired to incorporate 
them into her state-owned system, while Aus- 
tria-Hungary, whose citizens owned a majority 
of the stock, strenuously objected; the matter 
was being negotiated at the end of December. 
The definitive treaty between Servia and Turkey 
was signed at Belgrade on December 21. Al- 
though diplomatic relations had not as yet been 
resumed with Bulgaria, a growing cordiality 
toward Rumania was witnessed. Late in De- 
cember a mixed commission, appointed to con- 
sider the best means of joining the Servian 
railway system with that of Rumania, recom- 
mended that a great bridge be constructed over 
the Danube at the village of Tziganesch, thirty 
kilometers above Gruia. 

SEVENTH DAY ADVENTISTS. 
ADVENTISTS, SEVENTH Day. 

SEVENTH DAY GERMAN BRETHREN. 
See BRETHREN, CHURCH OF THE. 

SEWAGE PURIFICATION presented no 
marked changes in practice during the year. 
The usual plan continued to be a reliance on 
sedimentation to remove the bulk of the sus- 
pended matters. Where this is insufficient to 
prevent nuisance the effluent from the sedimen- 
tation tank is passed through some form of 
filter bed. Of the three types of filters in use— 
sprinkling, contact, and intermittent sand,—the 
sprinkling filter is most commonly employed on 
new installations. If a high degree of clarifica- 
tion is required, the sprinkling-filter effluent is 
subjected to a brief period of sedimentation, 
and if high bacterial removal is considered es- 
sential resort is had to disinfection by hypo- 
chlorite of lime (bleaching powder). Screens 
are sometimes used in the preliminary process 
for the removal of suspended matter. At Provi- 
dence, R. I., the settled sewage is treated with 
hypochlorite and a disinfectant is used at a 
number of plants in New Jersey, but the prac- 
tice is not a common one as yet. Sedimenta- 
tion tanks are divided into plain, septic, and 
Imhoff. The septic tank retains the solid 
matter or sludge for partial reduction in vol- 
ume by septic action. The Imhoff tank is sim- 
ply a two-story septic tank, with the settling 
chamber above and the sludge-digesting cham- 
ber below, the two being separated by a sloping 
bottom to the upper tank, with slots cut in it 
through which the sludge slides into the di- 
gesting chamber. The Imhoff tank was mod- 
eled in part after the Travis tank, worked out 
in England, but little used there. The Imhoff 
tank is largely used in Germany and during 
the past few years it was being adop*ed by a 
considerable number of American cities as a 
part of new works. Atlanta, Ga., put its sec- 
ond set of Imhoff tanks and sprinkling filters 


See 
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in use in 1913 and was to have still a third 
set—making one for each of the topographical 
drainage districts of the city. 

Important studies of local sewage-disposal 
problems were carried on in a number of cities 
during the year. The Metropolitan sewerage 
commission of New York continued work which 
it began a number of A eh previously. By the 
close of the year it had nearly completed a com- 
prehensive plan for bringing the sewage of the 
whole city to a number of central points and 
there treating it much or little, as local con- 
ditions demanded. The most interesting part 
of the whole scheme was an artificial “sewage 
island" well out in the Atlantic Ocean, beyond 
Coney Island, to which would be taken for a 
moderate degree of treatment the sewage of the 
lower east side of Manhattan Island, and also 
ihe sewage of Brooklyn. The commission 
named was a State-created body, with its mem- 
bers appointed by the mayor, and its expenses 
paid by the city of New York, but it was con- 
nected in no other way with the city govern- 
ment. During the year the city government 
Greated a sewer plan commission, made up 
of city officials. It was expected that this com- 
mission would also report a plan for sewage 
disposal. Experiments on sewage treatment 
were conducted at Cleveland, Ohio, during the 
year, preparatory to planning sewage-treatment 
works for that city. Indianapolis established 
a station for the same purpose and Akron, Ohio, 
published a report on the operations of a sew- 
age-testing station which it operated in 1912. 
The result of the Akron studies was the recom- 
mendation of Imhoff tanks, sprinkling filters, 
and small secondary settling basins. The tests 
showed that these would operate satisfactorily, 
notwithstanding the industrial wastes which 
enter the sewers from rubber, salt, and paper 
works. 

SEWERAGE. The construction of sewers 
for the collection of liquid wastes from houses, 
stores, and other buildings, and for the removal 
of those wastes to some point of final disposal 
consists chiefly in digging trenches and laying 
pipes or other conduits therein. For these 
wastes alone comparatively small conduits are 
required, but when sewage and storm water 
from the streets are conveyed through one set 
of conduits much larger capacity is necessary. 
For the smaller conduits, vitrified clay pipe, 
commonly known as sewer pipe, is used. For 
the larger one brick was almost universally 
employed until concrete and reinforced concrete 
came into such wide use for all sorts of en- 
gineering construction. Besides the collecting 
and outfall systems it is sometimes necessary 
to provide pumps for lifting the sewage of fiat 
cities to the level of the water into which the 
sewage is discharged. Three 100,000,000-gallon 
submerged centrifugal Ain were proposed for 
this purpose for the Passaic Valley Sewerage 
District, in connection with the great trunk 
sewer which it is building from Paterson to 
Newark, N. J., beneath Newark Bay and the 
Bayonne Peninsula and beneath New York Har- 
bor to a submerged outlet near the Statue of 
Liberty. For sewage disposal and methods of 
treatment, see SEWAGE PURIFICATION. 

SEX DETERMINATION. See Zoürocr. 

SEX HYGIENE. See HYGIENE, and Epu- 
CATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

SHAFROTH, JohN FRANKLIN. An Ameri- 
can public official, elected in 1913 United States 
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senator (Democratic) from Colorado. He was 
born in Fayette, Missouri, in 1854, and gradu- 
ated from the University of Michigan in 1875. 
He studied law and in 1876 was admitted to the 
Missouri bar, practicing at Fayette until 1879, 
when he removed to Denver. He served as city 
attorney from 1887 to 1891; in 1895 was elected 
to the 54th Congress; and was reélected to 
successive Congresses up to and including the 
58th. He refused to retain his seat in the 
58th Congress as it had been proved that his 
election had been obtained by fraud. In 1909 
he was elected governor of Colorado and was 
reölected in 1911. 

SHEEHAN, Patrick AUGUSTINE An Irish 
Roman Catholic priest and author, died October 
6, 1913. Born in Mallow, Ireland, in 1852, he 
was ordained to the Roman Catholic priesthood 
in 1875; from 1875-77 he served in the English 
mission at Exeter; was curate in Mallow and 
Queenstown; and in 1903 received the appoint- 
ment of canon of Cloyne. He wrote many novels, 
and several volumes of essays and poems. His 
novels are racy of the soil, and have their roots 
in a full knowledge of Irish character and cus- 
toms. The Roman Catholic point of view is the 
point of departure for all of them. His pub- 
lished writings include: Geoffrey Austin, Stu- 
dent; The Triumph of Failure; My New Curate; 
Lost Angel of a Ruined Paradise; Cithara Mea 
(poems) ; A Spoiled Priest and Other Stories; 
Lisheen (1907); Parerga (1908); The Blind- 
ness of the Reverend Dr. Gray (1909); The 
Queen’s Fillet (1911); Miriam Lucas (1912). 


SHEEP. See SrTock-RAISING AND MEAT 
PRODUCTION. 

SHEPPARD, Morris. An American public 
official, elected in 1912 to be United States 


senator from Texas (see Texas). He was born 
in Wheatville, Morris County, Texds, in 1875, 
and graduated from the University of Texas in 
1895. After graduating from Yale Law School, 
he practiced in Pittsburgh and Texarkana, Tex., 
from 1898 until 1902, when he was elected to 
the 57th Congress to fill the unexpired term 
of his father, who had died. He was re&ülected 
to the 58th, 59th, 60th, 61st, and 62nd Con- 
gresses (1903-13). On the announcement, in 
1911, by Senator Bailey that he did not care 
to continue his services in the Senate for an- 
other term, Mr. Sheppard became a candidate 
and was elected by the legislature in 1913. 
During his service in the House he gained a 
reputation as a gifted and fluent orator. 

SHERMAN, LAWBENCE Y. United States 
senator (Republican) from Illinois. Born in 
Miami County, Ohio, in 1858, he spent his early 
years on a farm, and was educated in the com- 
mon schools and at McKendree College. He 
studied law and was admitted to the bar. A 
member of the State general assembly from 
1897-1905, he was speaker from 1899-1903, and 
lieutenant-governor and president of the State 
Senate from 1905-1909. He was elected to 
the Senate March 26, 1913. At that time he 
was president of the State board of administra- 
tion, having control of all the public charities. 
His term in the Senate expires March 3, 1915 
(see ILLINOIS). 

SHIELDS, JoHn KwNicHT. United States 
senator (Democrat) from Tennessee. He was 
born at Clinchdale, Grainger County, Tenn., in 
1858; was educated privately; and in 1879 was 
admitted to the bar. In 1893 he was appointed 
chancellor of the twelfth chancellory division, 
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serving one year. In 1902 he was appointed 
associate justice of the Supreme Court in the 
State, in which position he served until 1910, 
when he was reélected and made chief justice. 
This position he held when he was elected to the 
United States Senate, January 23, 1913. His 
term of office expires March 3, 1919. 

SHIPBUILDING. The annual statistics of 
shipbuilding in various countries, compiled by 
Lloyd's Register and giving the tonnage of mer- 
chant ships exceeding 100 tons launched in 
all countries, shows that the total output of 
the world for 1913 was 1750 vessels of 3,332,- 
882 tons, of which 3,188,578 tons were steamers. 
This represents a total increase in the world’s. 
production of 2,651,000 tons, as the wastage, in- 
cluding all vessels lost, broken up, ete., during 
the year was 628,000 tons. The production was 
431,000 tons more than in the year 1912. Of 
the output of 1913, 641 merchant steamers of 
1,919,578 tons were launched in the United 
Kingdom, an excess over 1912 of 193,639 tons. 
and a total exceeding the former previous record 
made in 1906 by 104,000 tons. An increased 
number of large vessels were Jaunched during 
the year. In 1913 84 vessels over 6000 tons 
were launched in the United dir inum, and 21 
of these were over 10,000 tons. Only 16, how- 
ever, were capable of a speed of 16 knots and 
over, the fastest being the Cunard liner Aqui- 
fania and two other turbine steamers for the 
Irish Sea and English Channel service, respect- 
ively. These three vessels were designed for 
& 8 of over 20 knota. 

The British proportion of the total merchant 
tonnage of the year 1913 was 58 per cent., 
which was less than in 1912 and 1911, when 
the proportion was 60 and 68 per cent, re- 
spectively; but the ratio was about the same 
as in 1907, the last year of great activity in 
shipbuilding. In 1913, Germany's proportion 
was 14 per cent., as compared with 13 per cent. 
in 1912, and 9.7 per cent. in 1911. In the 
United States the proportion for the year 1913 
was 8.3 per cent., as compared with 9.8 per 
cent. in 1912, and 6.5 per cent. in 1911, and 
17 per cent. in 1910. The French total was 
5.3 per cent., which was greater than in the 
three preceding years. olland showed a 
smaller proportion, or 3.1 per cent. of the 
world’s total merchant output. 

While the total number of warships launched 
in 1913 throughout the world was 180 vessels 
of 676,909 tons displacement, this tonnage, 
which exceeded that of the previous year by 
142,000 tons, was the largest, with the excep- 
tion of 1911. The detailed production by na- 
tions will be seen from the accompanying table. 
It is interesting to note that the German war- 
ship production was the highest ever recorded, 
Germany building 25 vessels of 148,000 tons, or 
nearly 50,000 more tons than in 1912, and 
nearly 20,000 more tons than in 1911. 


1911 1912 1913 
Austria-Hungary 58,105 88,742 68.258 
Belgium mm 568 18.542 30.181 
British Colonies...... 19,662 4,790 8.339 
China ulxcieecta 8 „189 8.681 1,486 
Denmark ............ 19,651 26.263 41.682 
France ........... 184.184 169.889 251,986 
Germann 387.477 477,742 618,678 
Holland ............. 93.670 101,642 107,871 
IIC ͤ—ÄA aa saca 92.719 0.060 4.16 
Japan © oe cies wees eins 81.790 88,781 119,684 
Norway 35,535 50.358 51.157 
Russia ..............«. 264 15,663 30,864 
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1911 1912 1913 Of the two m i 
Span . 6,598 21,580 25.199 two accompanying tables, both taken 
Sweden ............. 9,852 13.968 18,524 from Lloyd’s Register, Table A shows the tonnage 
United States........ 287,550 349,493 288, 042 s 
Other countries " 1 sag aues 610 of vessels of 100 tons ETORRA and upwards, ex 
clusive of warships, launched in the various 
Total foreign countries of the world during the years 1909- 
lonial .......... 1,384,379 1,506,147 1,806,262 Né 
Total for the United Sees S í 6,26 1913; Table B shows the number and tonnage 
Kingdom ........2,034,630 1,930,251 2,203,529 of warships launched in Great Britain and other 
Total for world....3,419,009 3,436,398 4,009,791 countries from 1908 to 1913. 
TABLE A 
United Aus.- Brit. Den- Ger Nor- United Other 
Year King. Hun. Col. mark France many Holland Italy Japan way States c'tries Totals 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons No. tons 


1909 991,066 25,006 7,461 7,508 42,197 128,696 59,106 31,217 52,319 28,601 209,604 19,276 1063 1,602,057 
1910 1,143,169 14,304 26, 343 12,154 80.751 159,203 70,945 23,019 30, 215 36,931 331,318 29,401 1277 1, 957, 853 
1911 1,803,844 37,836 19,662 18,689 125,472 255,532 93,050 17,401 44,359 35,435 171,569 27,291 1599 2, 650,140 
1912 1,738,514 38,821 34,790 26,103 110,734 375,317 99,439 25,196 57,755 50,255 284,223 60,622 1719 2,901,769 
1913 1, 932, 153 61,757 48,339 40,932 176,095 465,226 104,296 50,356 64,664 50,637 276,448 61,979 1750 3, 332, 882 


TABLE B 
Great Britain Other Countries Great Britain Other Countries 
Year No Tons No. Tons Year No. Tons No. Tons 
1908...... es.. 96 14,186 91 235,503 1911.5... 8909 230,186 119 538,083 
19009ũ sss 42 126,230 109 218,245 1919 ui es oz 80 191,731 144 842,892 
1910........ . 45 134,645 77 176,209 1918 . . 49 211, 376 131 405, 533 


The following shows the number and displacement of warships of 100 tons and upwards 
launched for the various navies during the years 1909 to 1913: 


TABLE C 


American Austro- 


Year British (United Hung’n French German 
States) 
tons tons tons tons tons 
1909..... 98,790 48,639 22,217 95,740 99,116 
1910..... 133,525 30,287 14,993 24,063 49,024 
1911..... 221,430 67,526 20,269 63,995 128,340 
1912 163, 087 62,673 49, 361 65,965 99,810 
1913.....187,566 10,752 9,922 75,401 148,100 


Japa- Other 
Italian nese Russian Flags Total 

tons tons tons tons No. tons 
2,088 375 1,246 36,264 151 404,475 
19,374 23,100 3 16.488 122 310. 854 
75,018 37.071 93,260 81.960 169 768.869 
14,939 56,035 492 32,267 174 534.629 
52, 628 55,490 27,564 109,486 180 676,909 


On June 30, 1913, the merchant marine of 
the United States, including all kinds of docu- 
mented shipping, comprised 27,070 vessels of 
7.886,518 gross tons, an amount in excess of 
the combined tonnage recorded in Lloyd’s Reg- 
ister for 1913 under the German flag, 5,082,061 
tons, and under the Norwegian flag, 2,457,890 
tons and, excepting the British Empire, greatly 
in excess of the tonnage of any other three 
nations combined. The total tonnage under the 
British flag, as recorded by Lloyd’s, was 20,431,- 
543 tons (steam, gross; sail, net). Unfortu- 
nately, the American tonnage on the great seas 
suffers in comparison as 2,039,786 gross tons 
are on the American Great Lakes. The geo- 
graphical distribution of the merchant marine 
of the United States in 1912 and 1913 is shown 
by the accompanying table. 


COMPARISON OF UNITED STATES MERCHANT 
MARINE OF 1912 AND 1913 


Classification 1912 1913 
Geographical Gross Gross 
distribution No. tons No. tons 
Atlantic and Gulf 16,874 3,625,525 16, 113 3.743.354 
Porto Rico ....... 103 11 7.774 
Pfeife 4.254 963,319 1. 577 1.028.550 
Hawail .......... 47 21,494 48 20,746 
Northern Lakes.. 3,367 2,949, 924 3,447 2,939,786 
Western Rivers.. 1,883 145, 980 1,961 146,308 


Total .......... 26,528 7,714,183 27,070 7,886,518 


The United States Bureau of Navigation re- 
ported 1501 sailing, steam, and unrigged vessels 
of 382.569 gross tons built in the United States 
and officially numbered during the calendar year 
ended December 31, 1913, as foilows: 


WOOD STEEL 
Sail Steam Unrigeed Sall Steam Unrieged Total 
No. Gross No. Gross No. Gross No. Gross No. Gross No. Gross No. Gross 


Atlantic and Gulf... 5 12, 115 368 15.271 242 67,694 2 953 (62 148,798 7 4,065 739 249 658 
Porto Rico .......... 2 DII. eta’ Cot aua ee piece. anh’ tuu keke ug" “ane 3 149 
Pfeile 1 E 272 17,148 133 11,177 .. 20 17,746 1 368 427 47,046 
Ha wall 9 3 93 3 3 93 
Great Lakes ....... ic E 102 2,681 28 4. 715 2 4, 851 27 62,748 7 5,054 166 80.079 
Western Rivers ..... 123 3,170 23 194 5 37 7 2,152 158 5.553 

Totaal!!! i 65 12,999 870 38.990 426 83, 780 4 5,834 114 229,327 22 11.639 1.501 382.569 


GREAT BRITAIN. In ten years the net increase 
to the tonnage of the merchant marine of the 
United Kinedom was 3,759,470 tons, but in that 
time 1,092.164 tons of sailing ships had been re- 
moved and the steam tonnage in the period 
increased by nearly 5,000,000 tons. In other 


words. more than one-half of the merchant ma- 
rine of the United Kingdom, or 11.185.976 tons 
of new steamers alone had been built within the 
ten vears ending with 1013, as on December 31 
the total number of vessels on the register of 
shipping was 20,968, with an aggregate tonnage 
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of 19,617,324, or 76 vessels and 438,147 tons 
more than at the end of 1912. In 1913 the 
British ships lost, broken up, etc., amounted to 
157, aggregating 234,685 tons, while there were 
sold to foreign nations 375 vessels of 714,778 
tons, and to the colonies there were transferred 
29 vessels of 43,268 tons. 

The following table (from Engineering, Lon- 
don) shows the notably large merchant steamers 
launched during the year in British yards: 


Name Tons I. H. P. Builders 
Cunard liner Aqui- hn Brown & 
foni V 47,000 60,000 f Co., Lt 
land and 
Pacific liner Andes. 15,620 12. 150 Wo Ltd., 
elfas 
NE 1 1 15,000 9, 150 do 
f 
Royal panail Dnéf 165,600 12,50€ do Govan 
Allan liner Alsatian 18,000 20,000f W. Beardmore 
& Co., Ltd. 
e" “ Calgarian 18,000 20,000T W C o., 
i " 499 8,000 Work m a n, 
Holt liner Ulysses. 14,49 ee ead 
Co., Ltd., 
Belfast. 
Royal Holland Lloyd 
3 ; .... A. Stephen & 
unner Gelria. .ccca 14 063 Sons, Ltd. 
Royal Holland LI 
c imer Tubantia. n. 14,008  ..... do do 
unar iner n- 
i ; 8,000 Scotts’ Co., 
dania .......»».. 18,404 A 
Greenock 
i Alati- 
Canisa ee 15404 8,000 — do do 
Union-Castle liner 
7, 500 Barclay, Curle 
Llandovery Castle 11,800 and C., Lid. 
Union-Castle liner 
Llanstephan Castle 11,800 7.500 oo Co., 
P. & O. liner Berrima 11,186 9,000 if and Co., 
is y ben 11,186 9,000 do 
Norwegian Atlantic 
i 1 500 Cammell Laird 
liner Bergensfjord 10,600 8 aud Co., Ltd. 


Anglo-Mexican oll - 
carriers: 


San Hilario..... 10, 157 4. 100 Palmera Co., 
San Jeronimo... 10,150 4,100 Wm.  Doxford 
and Sons, 
4,600 ewan Hunt 
3 i wan, unter 
San Gregorio... 10,100 ph ME 
Richard 8 o n, 
4,7 4 a 
San Fraterno... 10,100 A 0 o 
eee 10,100 4,700 o 
8325 „„ 10,074 4.7 Sir W. G. 
Ar m strong, 
Whitworth 
Co., Ltd 


* Combination machinery. f All turbines. 


The following table from Engineering, London, 
gives the aggregates of production in the United 
Kingdom in the year 1913 as compared with 
1912: 


1918 1912 
tons tons 
Power-driven tonnage®... 2,205,400 1,924,320 
Sailing tonnage.......... ‘ 31,600 129,680 
Totals ....ssesessssoooeo 2,237,000 2,054,000 
His majesty’s dockyards.. 74,960 64,230 
Grand totals........... . 2,311,960 2,108,230 
Foreign-owned tonnage... 507,000 411,600 
Per cent. of total........ 22 22.4 
Total merchant tonnagef. 2,042,760 1,911,535 
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1913 1912 
tons tons 
Per cent. of power-driven 
merchant tonnage to 
total merchant tonnage 99.35 93.2 
Horse power of engines.. 2,679,000 2,271,775 
Per cent. of all naval ton- 
nage to merchant ton- 
A/ ⁰ð = " 13.2 10.3 


* Includes warships built in private yards. 
t Excludes British and foreign warships, 


The above table includes vessels smaller than 
the 100-ton limit observed by Lloyd's Register 
and floating dry docks. 

GERMANY. Excluding Great Britain Germany 
had the largest output of any country, and in 
fact a record production for that nation, the 
number of vessels of over 100 tons, including 
merchant and warships, being 201, while the 
tonnage was 618,673 tons. In this there were 
included 39 warships, of 153,447 tons, five tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers for the Austro-Hungarian 
navy, in addition to German ships. The mer- 
chant tonnage was 465,226 tons, exclusive of 
the river craft. There were 36 steamers of 5000 
tons and under 10,000 tons; while over the 
latter figure there were five, the largest being 
the Hamburg-American liner Vaterland, of about 
56,000 tons, launched at Hamburg, and the big- 
gest vessel afloat at the end of 1913. There 
was also included the Norddeutscher Lloyd liner 
Columbus, of 35,000 tons, launched at Danzig, 
and the turbine steamer Admiral von Tirpitz, 
of 21,600 tons, launched at Stettin. Four ves- 
sels, totaling 26,000 tons, were fitted with 
internal combustion engines, the largest being 
the oil-carrying steamer Wilhelm A. Riedemann, 
of 9800 tons. In addition there were a number 
of small vessels with oil engines. At the end 
of the year there remained in course of con- 
struction in Germany a turbine steamer, of 
about 56,000 tons, a sister-ship to the Vaterland ; 
three of between 18,000 and 20,000 tons, to be 
fitted with a combination of reciprocating and 
turbine engines; one of 15,200 tons; and 23 
other vessels of between 5000 and 10,000 tons. 

FRANCE. The total output for France was the 
largest for eleven years, and included 75,891 
tons of warships, counting one of 490 tons for 
Japan. The merchant total, 176,095 tons, 
showed an increase of over 65,000 tons, and 
included two steamers of close upon 15,000 tons, 
the Gallia and the Lutetia, launched respectively 
at La Seyne and St. Nazaire. There were two 
other vessels between 12,000 and 13,000 tons, 
and twelve between 5000 tons and 8600 tons. 
At the end of the year there were under con- 
struction merchant ships aggregating 229,000 
tons, including eight vessels of from 5000 to 
9000 tons, five between 12,000 and 13,000 tons, 
one of which will be fitted with combination 
machinery, as will also one of 15,000 tons, while 
yet another vessel of 30,000 tons will be driven 
entirely by turbines. 

NETHEBLANDS The Dutch total was the 
largest ever recorded for that country in Lloyd's 
returns, as, in addition to 3075 tons of Dutch 
warships, there were built 104,296 tons of mer- 
chant ships, exclusive of river craft. Of the 
latter, including steamboats, barges, and other 
vessels, 196,000 tons were launched, so that the 
total merchant output of Holland seems to have 
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been about 230,000 tons—a ver 
aggregate. ‘The largest vessels launched were 
three of about 9000 tons each. Internal-com- 
bustion engines were fitted to three ships of a 
combined tonnage of 10,800 tons, as well as to 
a number of small craft. There are six vessels 
building of between 7000 and 11,000 tons. 

JAPAN. The total for Japan, in addition to 
` the two large “capital” ships for the navy, 
was 64,664 tons of merchantmen, and included 
two vessela of about 10,500 tons with combina- 
tion machinery, and one of 9534 tons. The 
principal work now in hand is three vessels, of 
12,000 tons each. 

AUSTBIA-HUNGABY also had a record year; 
the warship work totaled seven vessels, of 6501 
tons, including one vessel of 204 tons for Den- 
mark, while the merchant work totaled 61,757 
tons, and exceeded the previous record total of 
1912 by 23,000 tons. The merchant ships 
launched were almost entirely vessels of between 
5000 tons and 8000 tons, and at the end of the 
year there were six such ships in progress, and 
one of nearly 15,000 tons. 

Norway showed an output about the same 
as 1912 and composed almost entirely of small 
vessels, the largest being only of 1900 tons, and 
the warship work comprised only one vessel, of 
520 tons. 

ITALY, in her 53,810 tons of warships, included 
three small vessels, of 1182 tons, for Brazil. 

DENMABK had a record, and the interesting 
point is that two of the largest and two smaller 
vessels are fitted with Diesel engines. 

BRITISH COLONIES also enoyed a record year, 
and the output of 48,339 tons included two 
large vessels built in the North American lakes, 
one of 6900 tons and the other of 7862 tons. 
This last, which was the largest vessel ever 
built in Canada, was lost during the violent 
storm which struck the Great Lakes in No- 
vember, 1913. 

MABINE ENGINEERING. In 1913 the Vater- 
land, the sister ship of the Imperator, 940 feet 
in length, was launched for the Hamburg-Amer- 
ican line and another ship of similar dimensions 
was laid down. Work was proceeding on the 
Aquitania so that it would be completed the 
following year and the Imperator was in active 
service. Aside from questions of mere size the 
leading topic of discussion during the year 
was the application of the Diesel engines to 
marine propulsion and the use of various meth- 
ods for transforming, or transmitting, power. 
The Hagen, driven by Diesel engines of 2300 
horse power across the Atlantic to the port of 
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New York, made a successful voyage, and the 
Wotan, a tank steamer, 404 feet in length, 
capable of carrying 7680 tons of oil, also made 
this voyage driven by a Carels-Diesel engine of 
2400 horse power. This vessel differed in that 
a single propeller and single engine was used. 
This was stated to be the largest Diesel marine 
engine yet built, and the tests of the vessel and 
its motor seemed apparently successful.  Per- 
haps the greatest mechanical novelty of the 
year was the freight steamer Tynemount ef 
2400 tons capacity, which had for its motive 
power two six-cylinder Diesel engines directly 
connected to three phase generators from which 
electric current was taken for an induction 
motor mounted directly on the propeller shaft. 
The Tynemount was the first large commercial 
vessel.designed to carry a large electric reduc- 
tion drive and was designed for service on the 
Great Lakes. In the United States navy one 
collier of 19,300 tons displacement was fitted 
with the Westinghouse mechanical gear, while 
& sister ship was fitted with an electrical re- 
duction gear with motors on the propeller shafts 
and a generator delivering current to them. 
In Germany a Foettinger gear was thoroughly 
tested at loads of from 5000 to 10.000 horse 
power and was being installed on large German 
steamships. 

During the year the Alabama and New Or- 
leans Transportation Company had under con- 
struction a fleet of fifteen barges equipped with 
twin-screw propellers driven by producer 
engines and designed to operate between the 
coal fields of Alabama and New Orleans, La. 
These barges were 240 feet in length and 32 feet 
in width, with a possible gross tonnage of 1300 
tons. The shape followed was that of the 
barges used in the canals of Amsterdam, Hol- 
land. The hull, with machinery, weighs about 
220 tons, drawing when empty two inches for- 
ward and two feet eight inches aft. Each barge 
has twin propellers, each driven by a 75-horse- 
power engine located five feet from the centre 
and three rudders are employed for the steering, 
the middle one being balanced. It is estimated 
that 1000 tons of coal can be moved at the 
rate of 200 miles per day at a total fuel cost 
of two tons of coke, and the crew of such a 
barge consists of two pilots, two engineers, two 
deck hands, and a cook. 

WongLp's SHIPPING IN 1913. In the accom- 
panying table are given the steam and sailing 
vessels of over 100 tons, number and gross 
tonnage of the several countries of the world, 
as recorded in Lloyd’s Register of 1912-1913. 


Flag Steam 
No. Net tons 
British: 

United Kingdom ..... 9 3.514 11,109,560 
SColons ss 1. 495 915,950 
10,009 12,025,510 

American (United States): 
BGS. 6 visi vk ene ste 1,209 1,280,958 
Northern lakes 593 1,724,566 
Philippine Islands .......... 69 27,080 
1,871 3,082,604 
Argentinlan .....cccsccccccccces 236 107,172 
Austro-Hungarian .............. 419 629,444 
Belgian 164 186.581 
BrazillaegdsaLaLsLss . 402 188,645 
Chilean ......soocsososooesoesooo 95 68,834 
Chinese ........ are o 66 55.375 
Eb bon eee eta renes 65 87,902 


Sail Total 
Gross tons No. Net tons No. Tonnage 
18,273,944 700 422,293 9,214 18,696,287 
1,575,228 578 160,083 2,073 1,735,306 
19,849,167 1,278 582,376 11,287 20,431,543 
1,971,908 1,487 1,026,554 2,696 2,998,457 
2,285,836 34 ,854 627 2,382,690 
44. 555 8 1.934 77 46.489 
4,302,294 1.529 1,125,342 3,400 5,421,636 
180,576 72 34,259 808 214,835 
1,010,347 8 1,067 421 1,011,414 
296,196 8 8,190 172 304,386 
$13,416 57 16,221 459 329,637 
108,491 36 $1,301 181 139.792 
,690 „ 66 86.690 
60, 895 4 641 59 61,536 


Flag 8 

No. Net tons 
Danish i.e Ex. Vaan XS 552 415,880 
Pe; 66 94,8 
French l2 ðV— ] 987 1,029,118 
Gerinnen KMS VV Sr 2.019 2,871,887 
e APCITCXDD T ———— 443,771 
Haitian o o Aww ews E BES ES 2,017 
ln 8 591 773,848 
Japanese 1.037 56,70 
Mile... P VADE die 4 22,838 
Norwegian ............. n hon 1,597 1,122,657 
Peruvian ioo usua 8 20 13,352 
Portuguese ee tm eee 105 55,903 
Rühn ns 32 25.011 
Russian usse Ik qe E 116 463,02 
Siamese ³ v rcuwAw Een 8 7,966 
Span,, RO ES 541 506,073 
Swedish uo rey e RAXRRXAES 1,043 651,964 
nl sn eee os URS 5,40 
Uruß us y ens mto 88,860 
"Venezuelan ............c o oon 8 2,420 
Other Countries: 

Bulgaria, 


Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Ecuador, t, 
Honduras, Liberia, Monte- 
negro, Nicaragua, Oman, 
Panama, Persia, Salvador, 
Samos, Sarawak, Tunis, 


Zanzibar, etc, ....-..seece 54 16.027 
Toll!! 8 23,897 26.517.029 


SHIPPING. See section so entitled under 


various countries. 
SHIPWRECKS. See SAFETY AT SEA. 


SHOCK. See AN/JESTHESIA. 
SHOES. See Boors AND SHOES. 


SHOOTING. The United States was the 
scene of the international rifle shooting matches 
in 1913 for the first time in the history of 
the sport. The contests were held at Camp 
Perry, Ohio, Congress appropriating $25,000 and 
the State of Ohio $15,000 for prizes and ex- 

nses. The events and results follow: Palma 
Trophy match won by the United States with 
a score of 1714; Argentina second with 1684; 
‘Canada third with 1675; Sweden fourth with 
1484; Peru fifth with 1465. International Team 
match with free rifle—won by Switzerland 
with a score of 4959; France second with 4767; 
United States third with 4578; Sweden fourth 
with 4577; Argentina fifth with 4061; Peru sixth 
with 3893; Canada seventh with 3760. Pan 
American Team match with army rifle won 
by Argentina with a score of 4600; United 
States second with 4573; Peru third with 4176. 
International Team match with pistol won 
by United States with a score of 2325; France 
second with 2234; Sweden third with 2228; 
‘Switzerland fourth with 2097; Peru fifth with 
1182. Pan-American Team match with pistol 
won by United States with a score of 2315; 
Argentina second with 2005; Peru third with 
1605. Individual Championship of the World 
with army rifle won by Erikson, Sweden. 
Individual Championship of the World with 
free rifle won by Staheli, Switzerland. In- 
dividual Pistol Shooting Championship of 
the World won by Carlberg, Sweden. Individual 
Pan-American Championship with rifle won by 
‘Cavatorta, Argentina. Individual Pan-American 
Championship with revolver won by Hanford, 
United States. 

In the National Team matches the United 
States Cavalry Team (2675) won in Class A, 
Alabama (2547) in Class B, and Utah (2493) 
in Class C. Edward W. Sweetney of the 16th 
Pennsylvania Infantry, won the National In- 
dividual match, and J. H. Snook, of Columbus, 
Ohio, the individual revolver match. 


SIAM 
Sail Total 
Gross tons No. Net tons No. Tonnage 
711,094 259 50,960 811 762,054 
1,286,742 97 23,107 759 1,309,849 
1,793,310 56 407,854 1,552 2,201,164 
4,143,046 302 839,015 2,321 5,082,061 
05,897 11 16,885 122,182 
3,387 T 5 3,387 
1,274,127 523 241,816 1,114 1,521,942 
1,500,014 Soo ees 1,037 1,600,014 
37,920 2,129 52 40,049 
1,870,793 594 587,09“ 2.191 2, 457, 890 
25,814 40 19.700 60 45.514 
92,636 103 27,948 208 120,579 
45,123 1 28b 38 . 45,408 
790,075 500 184,108 1,216 974,178 
12,936 „ 12 12,936 
826,261 60 14,734 607 840,995 
943,926 39 103,344 1,436 1,047,270 
111,848 137 ,450 272 157,298 
215 15 13,316 65 75.5 
233 67 13 g 
29,709 22 7,123 16 36,832 
43,079,177 6,694 38,890,936 80,591 — 46,970,113 


The winners of the principal rifle matches 
held under the auspices of the National Rifle 
Association were: Individual Military Cham- 
pionship, Captain W. H. Clopton, Jr., United 
States Cavalry, score 266; Wimbledon Cup 
(1000 yards, 20 shots), Captain T. E. Vereer, 
14th United States Infantry, score 99; Leech 
Cup (800, 900, and 1000 yards, 7 shots), G. 
W. Chesley, Ct., score 105; Marine Corps match 
(600 and 1000 yards, 15 shots), J. W. Hessian, 
Ct., score 195; Regimental Team match, Fifth 
Infantry, Massachusetts Volunteer Militia, score 
832; Company Team match, Company A, First 
West Virginia Infantry. score 380; Revolver 
Team match, First Squadron Cavalry, Colorado 
National Guard, score 1007. 

The intercollegiate indoor championship was 
won by the University of West Virginia, and 
the outdoor by the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College. 

Considerable interest was shown in trap- 
shooting in 1913. The Interstate Association’s 
first Southwestern Handicap Tournament held 
at San Antonio, Texas, was won by R. B. Barnes 
of Bay City, Texas, with a score of 96 out of 
100. M. S. Hootman of Hicksville, Ohio, won 
the Grand American Handicap held at Dayton, 
Ohio, his score being 97 out of 100. The na- 
tional amateur championship went to Barton 
Lewis of Auburn, Ill, with 195 out of 200, 
while C. A. Young of Springfield, Ohio, was 
the winner of the national professional cham- 
pionship, scoring 197 out of 200. The amateur 
championship at double targets was won by 
George L. Lyon of Durham, N. C., who made 
94 out of 100, and the professional championship 
by J. R. Graham of Inglesiae, Ill., who scored 
88 out of 100. Ralph L. Spotts won the United 
States indoor championship with a perfect score 
of 100, and Charles H. Newcomb the United 
States outdoor championship with 179 out of 
200. The intercollegiate spring championship 
was won by Princeton (407), Yale (312) was 
second, and Dartmouth (294) third. 

SHOPS ACT. See GREAT Britain, Work of 
Parliament. 

SHORT BALLOT. See ELECTORAL REFORM. 

STAM. An independent kingdom in the 
southeast of Asia; a buffer state between Brit- 
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ish Burma and French Indo-China. Bangkok 
is the capital. 

AREA, PoPULATION, Etc. The total area is 
estimated at 600,000 square kilometers, or 198,- 
900 square miles. Population, (1910-11), 8,149,- 
487. Persons in holy orders, 142,630. Births 
(1910-11), 162,491; deaths, 84,495. Immigra- 
tion of Chinese coolies in 1912, 68,361, and emi- 
gration, 45,986; in 1911, 71,258 and 52,562; in 
1910, 75,408 and 63,007. Siamese, Chinese, Ma- 
lays, Cambodians, Mohns, Karens, Annamites, 
etc., make up the population. Foreign residents, 
about 2000. Bangkok has 628,675 inhabitants, 
of whom 197,918 Chinese. 

Buddhism is the state religion, and the priests 
are in large measure in charge of educational 
matters. A new plan of education has been 
drawn up by the ministry of public instruction 
and government-aided secular schools are being 
introduced. There are several missions. 

PRopucTION. Serfdom until recent years was 
the lot of a large part of the population, en- 
slavement for debt being abolished only during 
the reign of Chulalongkorn. Partly for this 
reason agriculture is in & backward condition. 
Rice is the leading crop and the introduction 
of irrigation has greatly extended the available 
area. There are 26 rice mills (2 British, 2 
German, 22 Chinese) in Bangkok. Next in 
importance after rice is the teak industry, car- 
ried on in the great northern forests mainly by 
British enterprise. Cattle and hides are ex- 
ported. 

Tin and wolfram are mined on à commercial 
scale. Gems have ceased to be an important 
product since the cession to the French of the 
Pailin district in 1907. 

COMMERCE AND COMMUNICATIONS. A large 
proportion of the oversea trade is with Great 

ritain; much of the trade passes through 
Singapore and Hongkong, though German and 
Norwegian shipping exceed British. The table 
below shows countries of origin and destination 
with the value of their trade for 1910-11 and 
1912-13, in thousands of ticals (par value of 
a tical, 37.085 cents): 


— | 


Imports Exports 
1910-11 1912-18 1910-11 1912-18 
20 7,41 8 


United Kingdom...11,479 622 4 013 
hina 5.4. 394 15,286 172 21 
British Indla....... 1,092 8,222 8,163 2,008 
Germany .......... 4474 5,668 6,982 4,194 
Singapore ......... 13,118 5,326 41,199 36,870 
Dutch Indles....... 2,497 6,957 843 41 
Hongkong ......... 15,036 1,445 38,178 25,343 
Switzerland ........ 134 561 30 13 
Onerr 8,441 13, 136 11,864 9.843 
Pot! k 68,205 76,225 108.910 81,971 


Total imports in 1909-10, 69,811,711 ticals, 
exports, 102,570,434; in 1911-12, 73,139,000 and 
84,634,000. The export of rice in 1912-13 was 
valued at 65,320,000 ticals; 1911-12, 65,841,000; 
1910-11, 91,060,879; 1909-10, 85,078,585. Teak 
export 1912-13, 5,600,000 ticals; 1911-12, 6,113,- 
000; 1910-11, 7,624,092; 1909-10, 6,975,057. 
Vessels entered in the 1912-13 trade, 664 steam- 
ers, of 566,172 tons. Merchant marine (1913), 
33 steamers, of 8621 tons, and 45 sail, of 3612. 

State railways (1912), 1024 kilometers, of 
which 213 kms. local lines; private railways, 
106 kms. Bangkok has well-equipped electric 
street railway and lighting systems. Telegraph 
lines (1912), 9457 kms.; wires, 10,628; stations, 
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142; receipts, 1,678,442 francs; expenditure, 
1,440,968. Urban telephone wires 6716, inter- 
urban 1122; receipts, 202,426 fr.; expenditure 
161,926. Post offices 223. Roads are few. 

FINANCE. The budget for 1913-14 estimates 
to revenue at 65,093,654 ticals (62,321,000 in 
1911-12). Ordinary expenditure, 64,599,423 
(62,235,539 in 1911-12); for railway construc- 
tion, 12,850,500 (9,660,670); for irrigation, 
1,569,624 (2,014,399); making total ordinary 
(with various), 15,228,059 (11,075,069) —total 
ordinary and extraordinary, 79,827,482 (73,910,- 
608). The public debt stood (1913) at £5,712,- 
320; paper currency, March 31, 1913, 26,051,070 
ticals. 

ARMY. Military service is obligatory for 17 
years under the provisions of the law of 1904, 
two years being spent in the regular army, five 
years in the first reserve, and 10 in the second 
reserve. There are both cadet and war schools. 
The Siamese army is organized in three army 
corps and one independent division. Each corps 
consists of three divisions, making 10 divisions 
in all. The infantry is armed with a Mauser 
rifle manufactured in Japan, and the other arms 
of the service with carbines of the same type. 
The army of Siam in 1913 was in course of 
formation and development. It comprised about 
12,000 to 15,000 men in time of peace, capable 
of being increased to an effective of 30,000 in 
case of war. 

Navy. The fleet includes a protected cruiser 
(3000 tons) and some 20 small craft, besides 
a torpedo-boat destroyer and 3 torpedo boats. 
In November, 1913, a new protected cruiser was 
reported to have been ordered. 

GOVERNMENT. The sovereign is absolute 
monarch, and though the succession is nom- 
inally hereditary, he frequently appoints his 
successor. He has a council of ministers, 
chiefly chosen from among his relatives; and 4 
legislative body of 39 members is similarly 
composed. A commissioner appointed by the 
ruler administers each of the 16 provinces; cer- 
tain tributory territories are under the control 
of their own chiefs. The reigning king is 
(Somdetch Phra Paramindu) Maha Vajiravudh, 
born January 1, 1881, proclaimed successor and 
Crown prince 1895, succeeded October 23, 1910. 

SIERRA LEONE. A British colony and 
Total 
area, 32,110 square miles; total estimated popu- 
lation, 1,327,560. Population of the Sierra: 


5 Leone Peninsula (1911), 75,318. Freetown (34,- 


090 inhabitants) is the capital. The country 
is unhealthy and the inhabitants are averse to 
agriculture and other industries. Wild products 
constitute the bulk of the exports—kola nuts, 
palm kernels, palm oil, rubber, copal, and ginger. 
The imports were valued in 1911 at £1,274,031 
(£1,162,470 in 1910, £978,807 in 1909), and the 
exports at £1,307,038 (£1,249,367 and £981,466). 
The revenue amounted (1911) to £457,759 
(£424,215 in 1910), and the expenditure to 
£432,448 (£361,222). Shipping entered and 
Cleared, 2,487,577. The Freetown-Pendembu is 
& government railway (227% miles), with a 
tramway connection to Baiima (7 miles); an- 
other tramway connects Boia station with Yonni 
(21 miles). The gauge for both railway and 
tramway is the same (2 feet 6 inches), and the 
same rolling stock is used on both. There are 
short local lines. Telegraph lines, 298 miles. 
Governor (1913), Sir E. M. Merewether. 
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SILK. The silk industry during 1913 was 
marked by extraordinary conditions both in 
Europe and the United States. The Balkan 
War, which involved a certain portion of the 
silk producing territory, had its effect further 
in the general feeling of unrest which pervaded 
all the markets of Europe. In the United States 
the tariff revision was in progress, with the in- 
evitable uncertainties attaching to this process, 
and, at the same time, for twenty-two weeks, 
from February until the end of July, a great 
strike was in progress at Paterson, which closed 
every silk mill in that city and affected estab- 
lishments in other regions dependent for their 
dyed silk upon the Paterson dye houses. There 
were involved in this strike some 340 manu- 
facturing plants and dyeing establishments, em- 
ploying approximately 25,000 people, and repre- 
senting a monthly output of $4,000,000. As a 
result some $5,000,000 in wages was lost to the 
operatives, while the loss of production to the 
manufacturers was conservatively estimated at 
$20,000,000. 

The year 1912 had seen a large consumption 
of raw silk, and the visible stocks of the world 
on January 1 were less than at the same date 
in 1912, while the consumption continued, and 
the first few months in the year were marked by 
increased activity. This, however, so far as 
America was concerned began to decrease, but 
European manufacturers were acquiring consid- 
erable amounts of the raw material. The silk 
crop of 1913 was below that of the crop of 1912, 
which was the largest on record, and the short- 
age was due to diminished supplies from Italy 
and France, and, naturally, in the Balkan 
states and European Turkey, although Hungary 
maintained its record of the previous year, and 
Syria and Brutia were favored by good weather 
conditions and did better than in the previous 
year. The Caucasus showed a deficit of 25 per 
cent, Persia and Turkestan maintained about 
the same position, and, while China indicated 
an export slightly below that of the previous 
year, the first three crops of Canton were 
thought to exceed those of 1912. Exclusive of 
Tussah silks, the production of the world, as 
estimated by the American Silk Journal, for 
1913 in comparison with the previous two years, 


is piren as follows in kilograms of 2.2 pounds 
each: 
1913 1912 1911 

Europe 4,150,000 — 4,980,000 4. 330, 000 
Levant .......... 2,400,000 2,300,000 ,950,000 
Japan 11,100,000 10,820,000 9, 320, 000 
Ginas 4,400,000 4,865,000 4. 300, 000 
Canton 400,000 2, 175.000 2.030, 000 
Indies 150,000 180,000 220,000 

24,600,000 25,820,000 23,150,000 


During the year a bulletin from the bureau 
of the census on the silk industry in the United 
States for 1909 was published. The following 
are the more important items from this docu- 
ment. 

The total number of establishments in the 
silk industry in the United States in 1909 was 
852; the persons engaged in the industry were 
105,238, of whom 99,037 were wage earners; 
the capital invested was $152,158,002; the wages 
paid out amounted to $38,570,085; the cost of 
materials was $107,766,916; and the value of 
products was $196,911,667. 
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The total value of products for the industry 
increased $89,655,409, or 83.6 per cent., between 
1899 and 1909. The total production of silk 
goods of broad weave (broad silks, velvets, 
plushes, tapestries, and upholstery) in 1909 was 
198,787,027 running yards, valued at $115,136,- 
724, as compared with 97,940,935 yards, valued 
at $58,122,622, in 1899, the increase in output 
being 103 per cent., and that in value 98.1 per 
cent. 

The silk industry was concerned in numerous 
“pure fabric” bills introduced in Co 
and in the various State legislatures. One of 
these bills provided “ that the term ‘ pure silk’ 
as used in this act, should be held to mean either 
a reeled or spun silk from the cocoon of the 
silk worm, and that the compound part of silk 
thereof does not contain more than its original 
gum weight.” This brought up the ques- 
tion whether or not the silk, after being boiled, 
might be weighted to bring it up to its original 
weight in the gum, as well as other interesting 
trade customs. Other bills provided for the 
labeling and 79 8 of all fabrics and articles 
of clothing intended for sale, and the placing 
of the name of the manufacturer upon clothing 
or products involving the assemblage of parts 
of textiles. Up to the end of the year none had 
been passed. See also CHEMISTRY, INDUSTRIAL. 


8 ARTIFICIAL. See CHEMISTRY, INDUS- 
TRIAL. 

SILK, WonzLpD's Propucrion or. See AGRI- 
CULTURE. 


SILVER. The silver production of 1913, 
according to the estimates of the United States 
Geological Survey, was the greatest in the his- 
tory of silver mining. It had an increase of 
nearly $4,000,000 over the output of 1912. The 
value of the output, however, has been surpassed, 
although not since 1893. The notable increase 
in the production may be attributed chiefly to 
the record output and increase of over 1,500,000 
ounces from the silver-lead ores in Idaho, and 
increases from the silver-lead and other mines 
of Colorado, Nevada, Montana, Oregon, Arizona, 
and California. The chief decrease in the pro- 
duction of 1913 was that of nearly 1,000,000 
flne ounces in Utah. (See also METALLURGY.) 
The following table, taken from the Engineering 
and Mining Journal, shows the production of 
silver in the several States and in the United 
States in 1912-13, as reported by the director 
of the mint and the United States Geological 
Survey: 


SILVER PRODUCTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


(In fine ounces) 


1912 1913 Changes 

Alabama 200 84 D. 118 
Alaska .... 539,700 379,575 D. 160,125 
Arizona ........ 8,445,500 3,390,846 D. 64,654 
California ...... 1,384,800 027,026 I. 142,226 
Colorado ....... 7,938,100 9,159,867 I. 1,226,267 
Georgia ........ 200 D. 116 

daho .......... 1,862,900 9, 573.328 I. 1,720,428 
Illinois ......... 1,800 3,6 I. 1,859 
Maryland ...... 700 D. 100 
Michigan ....... 548,500 429,014 D. 114,486 
Missouri ....... 0, 83,763 L : 3,763 
Montana ....... 12,524,000 18,035,841 I. 611,841 
Nevada ........ 18,851,400 15,092,190 I. 1,241,790 
New Mexico.... 1,460,800 1,525,133 I. 64,333 
North Carolina. 2,300 2,268 D. 32 
Oregon ........ 4,000 158,594 I. 104,594 
South Carolina. a. I. 13 
South Dakota... 205,800 168,281 D. 87,669 


SILVER 635 SMALL-POX i 

SIX-HUNDRED-ANDSIX. See Neosar- 

T 112000 124.000 1. 12.000 VARSAN and SALVARSAN. 
ennessee , , . , SKATING. The international outdoor 
Utah! . ...... 13.076.700 12,269,088 D. 801612 championships were held at Saranac Lake, in 
Virginia ....... 700 23,706 I. 23,006 February. R. M. McLean, of Chicago, and R. 
VVV 87,719 L. Wheeler, of Montreal, for the second year in 
Wyoming , — —— succession made practically a clean sweep of 
Contin’) U. S. 63,761,000 67,591,128 I. 8,880,128 the races. McLean won the half-mile, mile and 
Sors mius 9 I 9 5 events, and Wheeler the 440- yards and 
.. 5. söö , L 4,174 three-mile events. R. T. Logan won the 220- 
Philippines eee . 1 yard dach. In the international indoor cham. 
Total ........ 63,766,800 67,601,111 1l. 8,834,811 pionships, held at Cleveland, McLean won the 


The average commercial price of silver, at 
New York, in 1912, was 60.835 cents per fine 
ounce. In 1913 it was 59.79 cents. 

The imports of silver into the United States 
for the calendar year 1912, amounted to 48,401,- 
068 fine ounces, and the exports to 71,961,755 
fine ounces. The bureau of the mint estimated 
the world’s production of silver in 1912 at 
224,000,000 fine ounces, in 1913 at 212,000,000. 
The New York equivalent of the average price 
of silver in London for the year was 60.45 cents 
per ounce. Purchases of silver for coinage by 
the United States amounted to 2,288,000 fine 
ounces. The world’s production for 1912 is 
given in the accompanying table. 


WoRLD's PRODUCTION OF SILVER, CALENDAR YEAB 


14-mile, 16-mile, %-mile, and mile, while 
Wheeler won the 14-mile and %-mile. McLean 
made a new American amateur record of 1 
minute 16%seconds for the half-mile during the 
ear, and abroad O. Mathiesen of Norway estab- 
ished a new world's amateur record of 17 min- 
utes 2246 seconds for 10,000 meters. The win- 
ners in the Canadian championship were: 220- 
yards, W. H. Jackson; 880-yards, R. M. Mc- 
Lean; 440 yards, R. T. Logan; mile, R. M. Mc- 
Lean; 2 miles, R. L. Wheeler. 

SEEMMATITE. See MINERALOGY. 

SKY-SCRAPERS. See ARCHITECTURE, and 
TALL BUILDINGS. 

SLEEPING-SICKNESS. Some interesting 
discoveries were announced by the commission, 
headed by Surg.-Gen. Sir David Bruce, which 
had been sent to Central Africa to investigate 
this disease. The commission found that the 


1912 EM eae of this region 1 5 that 
of Uganda, and is more rapid in its course 
North oe 9 and more fatal, no cases of recovery having been 
United States ....... 68,766,800 known. It was established that the disease is 
Canada .... . . . 81,625,451 carried by Glossina morsitans, a fly which is 
ee CO aain ·—— 4 74.640.300 distributed over the whole continent, and not 
Transvaal . . . 984,672 confined, like Glossina palpalis, which has 
West Coast .......... eee q ͤ —..... hitherto been regarded as the sole carrier of 
5 Colonliless . . EE the disease, to limited areas. Bruce’s work cov- 
Australasla . ...... 14,737,944 ered a district of Nyassaland, on the eastern 
Europe: ; shore of the lake, extending 50 miles north and 
Austria-Hungary ........... . .. 1,840,297 south and 25 miles east and west. The wild 
JJC : 484.677 animals of this district seemed to be thor- 
Great Britain ..................... 113,769 oughly infected, and human cases were found 
Greece ec sesso ese n 803,750 not only in Nyassaland, but also in northeast- 
I c ‚· 6 ee 33 ern Rhodesia, Portuguese East Africa, and 
Portugal .. 205,822 South Zambesia. Bruce, however, did not be- 
Ru... cee 200,094 lieve that the disease would spread, nor that it 
oe —v—ͤ— cree cece 3 **r* 5 MH would ever assume the terrible proportions of 
Sweden F 0 aes eRe ; 82.202 the ders e Quir of the Congo or Uganda, 
Turkey ........* „ 5 1,509,188 since it had probably existed in these areas from 
pone Ame cue 81.996 time immemorial. 
Bolivia and Chi ...... 04049,8566 SMALL TORX AND VACCINATION. The 
OMM TN : 40,610 question as to the duration of immunity follow- 
, 1 ing vaccination is a much disputed one, and in 
Peru . .... 3.381.568 the nature of the case, impossible of definite 
Uruguay 5 ....... solution. A number of investigations, however, 
Venezuela. : 122,908 based on the percentage of successful revaccina- 
QUIETA (ER HVVöꝛ; ai tions threw some light on the matter. Kitasa- 
Guiana (French) ............-.. . , to's results, from the Imperial Institute at 
Central America .....cececrecccecevees 2,845,954 Tokyo, were based on a series of 931 revaccina- 
1 India 93.649 tions. He obtained successful revaccinations ap- 
china H iV y 05.5. Proximately as follows: After 1 year, 14 per 
East Indles i d cent.; after 2 years, 33 per cent.; after 3 years, 
C . 445.980 47 per cent.; after 4 years, 57 per cent.; after 
Japan 4,932,852 5 years, 61 per cent.; after 6 years, 64 per 
lg) eee err rp rr ren ,224 cent.; after 7 years, 73 per cent.; after 8 years, 
Slam- quusuexeexuyeeckesessVeeibk ĩ . . HODES 80 per cent.; after 9 years, 85 per cent.; after 
o duds TPE .. 224,310,654 10 years, 89 per cent. Lescohier, of Detroit, 


SINAI, ARCHÆOLOGY or. See ARCH AOLOGY. 
SINGAPORE. See STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 


published in 1913, the results of a series of 
nearly 500 revaccinations. The percentage of 
“takes” being as follows: After 1 year, 28 
per cent.; after 2 years, 33 per cent.; after 3 
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years, 48 per cent.; after 4 years, 40 per cent.; 
after 5 years, 50 per cent.; after 6 years, 23 
per cent.; after 7 years, 68 per cent.; after 8 
years, 80 per cent.; aíter 9 years, 77 per cent.; 
after 10 years, 85 per cent. After an interval 
of ten years the percentage rose steadily until at 
17 to 34 years revaccination was practically 
always successful. King reported also in 1913, 
some interesting data based on observations 
made on Asiatics (Shans, Burmese and Chi- 
nese). In a group of 380 adults who had been 
vaccinated when under 15 years of age, 5.6 per 
cent., and in a group of 94 who had been in- 
oculated above that age, 3.2 per cent. had been 
attacked by small-pox in later life. In a series 
of 312 patients who had been inoculated under 
15 years, vaccination resulted successfully in 
80.3 per cent., and in 22 with a history of hav- 
ing been previously vaccinated after their 15th 
year, 81.8 per cent. resulted in “takes.” In 
96 adults, who had suffered from natural small- 
pox at various ages, and who were freely 
marked, 75 per cent. were successfully vaccin- 
ated. Kitasato estimated that immunity was 
practically gone after 10 years. Millard states 
that the government report of the German con- 
federacy shows from 91 per cent. to 93 per cent. 
of successful revaccinations after 10 years, and 
concludes that immunity acquired through vac- 
cination begins to disappear from the second 
year, and by the tenth year it disappears al- 
most completely.  Sanitarians are agreed that 
the present system of vaccination is not suf- 
ficiently rigid. The disease has been widely 
disseminated during the last few years, indicat- 
ing that the country as a whole is far from 
being well protected. See VITAL STATISTICS. 

SMITH, BENJAMIN ELI. An American 
lexicographer, died February 24, 1918. Born 
in Beirut, Syria, in 1857, where his father was 
a missionary, he graduated from Amherst Col- 
lege in 1877, and afterwards studied at Leipzig 
University, and for a time taught in Johns 
Hopkins University. In 1889 he became man. 
aging editor of the Century Dictionary, and 
from 1894 until the time of his death was its 
editor. He was also editor of the Century Cy- 
clopedia of Names, the Century Atlas, and the 
Century Dictionary Supplement. He translated 
several Latin authers, including Cicero, Marcus 
Aurelius, and Epictetus. 

SMITH COLLEGE. An institution for 
higher education of women, founded at North- 
ampton, Mass., in 1871. The enrollment in all 
the departments of the college in the autumn 
of 1913, was 1549. The faculty numbered 128. 
There were in addition several members of the 
library staff and secretaries. There were no 
noteworthy changes in the faculty during the 
year. The college received pledges for donations 
amounting to $1.052,000 in 1913. The produc- 
tive funds at the end of the collegiate vear 
1912-13 were $1,512,475, and the income, $69,- 
767. The library contains about 48,000 vol- 
umes. The president is Marion L. Burton. 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, THE. 
The activities of the institution under its plan 
of organization cover practically the entire 
field of natural and physical sciences, as well 
as anthropological and archeological researches. 
The institution was founded for the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge. It affords facilities 
for the advancement of human knowledge 
through original research and investigation in 
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every field, and educates the people through 
the publication of the results of such researches. 
The extent of the activities of the instituion 
is limited only by the amount of funds avail- 
able. During recent years its private income 
has been supplemented on several occasions by 
friends of the institution, who have provided 
the means of carrying on certain explorations 
and lines of research. Some of the projects 
proposed are such as could not properly be car- 
ried on through government appropriations, but 
which the institution could readily undertake 
with the means available. 

In 1912, there was organized the Research 
Corporation. This was founded primarily for 
handling Cottrell patents offered to the institu- 
tion for the benefit of research. Work of this 
corporation progressed steadily during 1912-13. 
The work is chiefly related to investigations 
into the precipitation of dust, smoke, and chemi- 
cal fumes, by the use of electrical patents. 

During the year the institution continued to 
carry on field work in various lines throughout 
the world by means of allotments from its 
funds. The institution came into the possession 
of a laboratory for the study of questions relat- 
ing to aerodynamics, which was closed from the 
time of the death of its director, the late Dr. 
S. P. Langley, formerly secretary of the in- 
stitution. In May, the secretary of the insti- 
tution was authorized to reopen this laboratory 
under the name of the Langley Aerodynamical 
Laboratory. Its functions include the study 
of problems of aerodromics, particularly those 
of aerodynamics, with such research and ex- 
perimentation as may be necessary to increase 
the safety and effectiveness of aerial locomo- 
tion for the purposes of commerce, national 
defence, and the welfare of man. This labora- 
tory was organized in 1913. 

During the year 1912-13, the director of the 
institution, Charles D. Walcott, continued his 
geological work in the Canadian Rockies. Con- 
siderable collections of fossils were made in 
several localities, and at the close of the field 
season, the collection of several thousands of 
specimens was shipped to Washington. 

A plan has been formulated for a geological 
survey of Panama, under the joint auspices 
of the Isthmian Canal Commission, the United 
States Geological Survey, and the Smithsonian 
Institution. The general plan of the survey 
comprises a systematic study of the geology and 
mineral resources of the Canal Zone, and as 
much of the adjacent areas of the Isthmian 
region as is feasible. 

Explorations in Borneo were carried on dur- 
ing the year, and many interesting and valuable 
results were obtained, The Lyman Siberian Ex- 
pedition, which returned in September, 1912, re- 
sulted in securing 350 mammals for the national 
museum. This collection is one of the most 
important received in recent years. The expedi- 
tion also made anthropological studies in Si- 
beria and Mongolia. Studies were also made in 
Peru. 

It is proposed to establish an American 
School of Archeology in China, under the aus- 
pices of the institution, and preliminary ar- 
rangements were undertaken to bring this about 
in 1913. 

During the fiscal year, the institution issued 
6260 printed pages, and the aggregated distri- 
bution comprised 182,883 copies of pamphlets 
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and bound volumes. During the year, 12,930 
volumes and parts of volumes, chietly on scien- 
tific topics, were added to the Smithsonian de- 
posit in the Library of Congress. 

In memory of S. P. Langley, the board of re- 
gents of the institution in 1908, established the 
Langley Medal, “to be awarded for mer 
meritorious investigations in connection wit 
the science of aerodromics and its application 
to aviation.” The first award of the medal was 
voted in 1909 to Wilbur and Orville Wright. 
The second award of the medal was voted, on 
February 13, 1913, to Glenn H. Curtiss, and to 
Gustave Eiffel. See also UNITED STATES Na- 
TIONAL MUSEUM. 

SMOKE ABATEMENT. The New York 
board of health ordinance prohibiting the dis- 
charge of dense smoke from any building, vessel, 
engine, or motor vehicle in New York City was 
declared unconstitutional by the court of 
special session in the summer of 1913, in & 
case involving the Edison Electric Company, 
but at the close of the year the decision was re- 
versed by the appellate division of the State 
Supreme Court. The case was to go to trial 
to ascertain whether the ordinance was really 
violated. If the lower court decides in the 
affirmative the company can carry the case to 
the Court of Errors and Appeals and obtain a 
final ruling on the constitutionality of the or- 
dinance. The lower court declared the ordi- 
nance unconstitutional because it arbitrarily 
prohibited the discharge of dense smoke, ir- 
respective of volume or time of discharge. The 
history of attempts to control the smoke nuis- 
ance in New York, with a review of court de- 
cisions prior to those just mentioned, is given 
in Bull. Dept. of Health, City of New York, 
April, 1913. Several New Jersey court de- 
cisions during the year seemed to leave in a 
doubtful state the power of Jersey City to ex- 
ercise full control over the emission of smoke 
from locomotives. Smoke Investigation Bul- 
letins 3, 4, and 5, of the University of Pitte- 
burgh (1913), deal respectively with the psy- 
chlogical, economic, and meteorological aspects 
of the smoke nuisance. 

SOCCER. See FOOTBALL. 

SOCIAL CENTRES. See MUNICIPAL Gov- 
ERNMENT, under heading so entitled, and also 
under Statistics of Social Centres. 

SOCIAL ECONOMICS. Within the past de- 
cade a department of economic study under 
the title of social economics has been differ- 
entiated from the traditional problems pursued 
by the professional economists. The viewpoint 
of social economics is not new, since it was 
presented by .John Stuart Mill and was an 
important factor in the rapid development of 
sociology. In contradistinction to theoretical 
economics and the orthodox approach to the 
problems of industrial life, social economics 
lays stress upon problems of human welfare 
considered in terms of health and safety, rather 
than upon the the volume of production or the 
profits of enterprise. It would, therefore, so 
modify industrial organization as to enlarge 
the opportunities of unskilled labor, remove 
every vestige of exploitation, and the indus- 
trial causes of poverty, and prevent accidents 
and sickness due to employment. It gives much 
attention to the protection of child workers 
and of women in industry. It seeks the estab- 
lishment of minimum standards in industry, 
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these to include minimum wages, maximum 
hours of employment for children, women, and 
men, and health and safety standards in all 
factories and shops. Material coming within 
the scope of social economics will be found 
under the following headings: Bureau oF So- 
CIAL HYGIENE; CHILD LABOR; LABOR LEGISLA- 
TION; MINIMUM WAGE; OCCUPATIONAL DIs- 
EASES; OLD-AGE PENSIONS; PROSTITUTION; So- 
CIOLOGY; WELFARE WORK; Wibows' PENSIONS; 
WOMEN IN INDUSTRY; and WORKMENS’ COMPEN- 
SATION. : 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. H. P. Fairchild, Immigration. 
A World Movement and Its American Signifi- 
cance; W. F. Gephart, Insurance and the State; 
C. H. Hayes, British Social Politics; Materials 
Illustrating Contemporary State Action for the 
Solution of Social Problems; F. C. Howe, 
European Cities at Work; I. W. Howerth, Work 
and Life; A Study of the Social Problems of 
To-day; G. J. Kneeland, Commercialized Prosti- 
tution in New York City; Harold G. Powell, 
Coóperation in Agriculture; I. M, Rubinow, 
Social Insurance; E. J. Ward, The Social Cen- 
tre; F. J. Warne, The Immigrant Invasion; 
Robert A. Woods, and Albert J. Kennedy, Young 
Working Girls; Mary G. Burnett, Young De- 
linquents; William C. Heffner, History of Poor 
Relief Legislation in Pennsylvania; W. McC. 
Wanklyn, London Public Health Administra- 
tion; John Mitchell, The Wage Earner and His 
Problems; W. N. Willis, The White Slaves of 
London; Clara E. Laughlin, The Work-A-Day 
Girl; Paul H. Hanus, School Efficiency—A Con- 
structive Study; Roger W. Babson, The Future 
of the Working Classes; Herbert Quick, On 
Board the Good Ship Earth; Graham Taylor, 
Religion in Social Action; Scott Nearing, Fi- 
nancing the Wage-Earner’s Family; John R. 
Commons, Labor and Administration; Charles 
Henderson, Social Programmes in the West; 
Ernest Gordon, The Anti-Alcohol Movement in 
Europe; E. K. Coulter, The Children in the 
Shadow. 

SOCIAL HYGIENE, BUREAU OF. See 
BUREAU oF SociaL HYGIENE, 

SOCIAL INSURANCE. See WOBKMENS' 
COMPENSATION. 

SOCIALISM. THE INTERNATIONAL ORGANI- 
ZATION. In the interim from one international 
Socialist congress to the next, the general af- 
fairs of the international movement are man- 
aged by a bureau formed of delegates of the 41 
Socialist parties of 27 countries and having its 
permanent seat in Brussels. In December, 
1913, however, the bureau held an important 
special session in London. Its immediate con- 
cern was with attempts to harmonize more or 
less discordant Socialist groups in Great Brit- 
ain and in Russia, an account of which is 
given in paragraphs below, dealing particularly 
with the movement in those countries. The 
bureau also busied itself in drawing up the 
programmes for the international congress 
which was to be held in Vienna in August, 1914: 
it was decided to discuss at that time problems 
connected with unemployment, the high cost of 
living, alcoholism, imperialism, and Socialist 
tactics in case of war, and to celebrate in a 
fitting manner the fiftieth anniversary of the 
establishment of the International Association 
of Workingmen, by Karl Marx. 

SOCIALISTS AND MILITARISM. One of the most 
striking effects of the Balkan War (see TURKEY 
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AND THE BALKAN PEOPLES) was the feeling of 
apprehension and alarm which the conflicti 
interests of the great powers in the 9 
the struggle provoked and which swept over the 
whole continent, carrying in its wake all man- 
ner of proposals to increase armaments. In 
Germany bills enacted in June augmented the 
peace-footing of the army by 19,000 officers and 
117,000 men. France replied in August, with an 
act lengthening the term of compulsory service 
in the army to three years and thereby increas- 
ing her peace strength to 673,000. Austria- 
Hungary prepared to raise her peace-footin 
from 464,000 to 600,000. Italy added 25,00 
men to her military establishment. Great Brit- 
ain and Russia materially increased their naval 
enditure. Army increases were made in 
Belgium, and a naval recruitment bill was de- 
bated in Spain. Elaborate fortifications were 
planned for the Netherlands, and even in the 
eaceful Scandinavian countries militarism 
ound staunch champions. Theoretically, at 
least, Socialists were opposed to all these meas- 
ures. Pursuant to an appeal addressed by the 
international bureau to the Socialist organiza- 
tions of all European countries, demonstrations 
on behalf of peace had been held in the capitals 
and leading cities on November 17, 1912; and 
on November 24, a great international Socialist 
congress had been convened in Basle to consider 
the best means of preventing a general European 
war. But in practice, even the Socialists were 
affected by the high tide of national patriotism 
that engulfed Europe. Of course they talked 
a good deal about the disadvantages of mili- 
tarism from the standpoint of labor; they kept 
up demonstrations and protests; in France they 
even codperated with Syndicalista and Anarch- 
ists in inciting French soldiers to mutiny. But 
the undoubted unpopularity of their anti-mili- 
taristic propaganda made their leaders fearful 
of attempting the much-heralded general strike 
as a cure for militarism. No general strike 
occurred, and when the military bills came be- 
fore the various parliaments the Socialist dep- 
uties, while openly disclaiming them and unani- 
mously voting against them, as a rule aided in 
passing the financial measures which made them 
possible, contenting themselves with the assur- 
ance that the new taxes would fall most heavily 
upon capital. Thus, the 111 Socialist deputies 
in the Reichstag fought the new German army 
bill, but did not obstruct it, and then, with una- 
nimity, voted the resources demanded by the 
government for its enforcement. This somewhat 
ambiguous attitude of Socialist deputies pro- 
voked considerable factional differences within 
the party not only in Germany, but also in 
France, Italy, Austria-Hungary, and Russia. 


GERMANY. August Bebel (q.v.), the Socialist 
veteran and for many years the organizer and 
leader of the large Social Democratic party, 
died in Switzerland, on August 14, at the age 
of 72. He was succeeded in the leadership of 
the party by Herr Friedrich Ebert. The prin- 
cipal acts of the 111 Socialist deputies in the 
Reichstag were: voting against the new army 
bill, securing a progressive tax on wealth, sup- 
porting Herr Liebknecht’s charges of bribery 
and corruption preferred against the Krupp 
firm, and participating in the vote of censure 
against the government on account of the Za- 
bern incident (for these subjects in detail, see 
GERMANY, History). At the twenty-second na- 
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tional congress of the German Socialists, opened 
at Jena, on September 14, two questions were 
uppermost: (1) Should the action of the dep- 
uties in the Reichstag with special reference 
to militarism be endorsed; and (2) Should a 
general strike be attempted in order to secure 
electoral reform in Prussia. The opposition to 
the former on the part of strict Marxians, who 
would repudiate any suggestion of compromise 
with militarism, was so slight that a com- 
mendatory resolution was carried by a large 
majority. On the question of the general strike, 
the division was sharper: the Marxians vigor- 
ny supported it; the Reformists declared it 
would inflict great hardship upon labor unions 
and would alienate many votes from the party. 
The result was that the Reformists, with the 
aid of trade unionists, secured the adoption 
of a mild resolution stating that the German 
Socialists, while permitting the preaching of the 
idea of the general strike as a resort, con- 
demned the principle of the revolutionary, an- 
archistic strike and promised to preserve a close 
alliance between the Socialist party and the 
trade unions. Membership statistics reported 
to the Jena congress showed no important gain 
during the year. Socialism received a distinct 
set-back in the October elections in the grand- 
duchy of Baden. The bloc of National Liberals 
and Progressives deprived the Socialists of sev- 
eral seats in the Diet and some 11,000 electors 
out of the 36,000, who in 1908 voted the So- 
cial Democratic ticket. 

FRANCE. The tenth annual congress of the 
Unified Socialists was held at Brest, March 23- 
25, 1913. The number of paying members of 
the party had increased during the year by 
5246, bringing the total membership of the 
eighty-one federations up to 68,903, of whom 
fully a third belonged to the two departments 
of the North (Lille) and of the Seine (Paris). 
It was reported that the party had lost muni- 
cipal elections in several places, but had won in 
Toulouse, Limoges, Brest, Roubaix, Draguignan, 
Commentry, St. Denis, and St. Ouen. The 
financial statement showed the year’s receipts 
amounting to 161,525 fr. and expenditures of 
140,656 fr. The congress adopted a resolution 
condemning the proposed three years’ service in 
the army, but did little else because its leaders, 
MM. Jaurès, Guesde, Sembat, and Albert 
Thomas, were absent in Paris on account of the 
cabinet crisis. 

For some time French workingmen who are 
inclined toward Socialism have been divided in 
allegiance between two irreconcilable groups. 
On one hand are the Unified Socialists, iated 
with international Socialism, a political party 
seeking to undermine the present social system 
by parliamentary methods; on the other hand 
is the General ‘Confederation of Labor (the C. 
G. T.), the great central organ of French Syn- 
dicalism, decrying politics and applauding di- 
rect action, sabotage, and violence. The for- 
mer denounce the latter as impractical and dan- 
gerous; the latter accuse the former of being 
mere self-seekers, who pose as champions of the 
proletariat. To add to the confusion and the 
polemics, a third group—that of the revolu- 
tionary, anarchistic communists—held a con- 
gress on August 14, formed a federation, and 
proceeded to assail Socialists and Syndicalists 
as politicians and temporizers. The quarrel 
between the Syndicalists and the Anarchists was 
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particularly vituperative. The only common 
ground which all three groups found was a 
vigorous campaign against militarism. Muti- 
nies among the soldiery at Toul, Macon, and 
Rodez were said to have been inspired by revo- 
lutionary anarchists. L’Humanité, the organ of 
M. Jaurès and of the Unified Socialists, pub- 
lished a po of soldiers of the 153rd regi- 
ment at Toul against three years’ service. In 
September, the General Confederation of Labor 
openly urged military sedition and a general 
strike. Twelve officers of the Syndicalists, in- 
cluding M. Yvetot, were arrested; and the anti- 
militarist agitation speedily subsided. In the 
chamber, the Unified Socialist deputies resisted 
the three-year service bill at every step, and on 
July 20, a formal protest, signed by all members 
of the group, was read from the tribune. 
Great BnarTAIN. Two matters especially af- 
fected Socialism in Great Britain during 1913. 
The first, and more spectacular, was the rise of 
Larkinism, Mr. James Larkin was the organ- 
izer and leader of the strike of the Irish Trans- 
port Workers’ Union, which began in Dublin on 
August 26 and continued into the winter months 
(see STRIKES; GREAT BRITAIN, History). Mr. 
Larkin’s organization and his methods of sabo- 
tage and violence were markedly similar to those 
of the French Syndicalists. Nevertheless the 
rough and sometimes brutal treatment accorded 
the strikers by the Dublin police elicited strong 
rotests not only from the English Syndicalists, 
eaded by Mr. Tom Mann and Mr. Guy Bow- 
man, but also from the Socialist and Labor par- 
ties. On October 7 Mr. Larkin was condemned 
to imprisonment for seven months on a charge 
of sedition. The Socialists and Syndicalists re- 
lied by 1 down Liberals at public meet- 
ings, until, on November 9, the government re- 
leased the Irish leader. Mr. Larkin at once 
opened a “fiery cross” campaign at Manches- 
ter for a general strike in England in support 
of the Dublin strikers. There was rioting ab 
his meeting in London on November 19, but no 
general disposition of the English workingmen 
to act on his appeals. However, the monument 
with which his name was commonly associated 
attracted a considerable following and tended, 
at least in its more extreme aspects, to approx- 
imate Syndicalism rather than Socialism. In 
this connection it may be stated that the first 
International Congress of Anarchistic Syndical- 
ists was held in London September 27-October 
2, 1913, and was attended by 33 delegates rep- 
resenting 47 organizations with about 125,000 
members. Germans preponderated, and only a 
few unions of France and Great Britain sent 
delegates. Portugal, Switzerland, Austria-Hun- 
gary, and the United States were not repre- 
sented at all. The congress issued a long decla- 
ration of principles, which particularly con- 
demned political action. Resolutions were 
adopted protesting against the alleged persecu- 
tion of Syndicalists by the Portuguese govern- 
ment and against the use of force in the Dublin 
strike. Reports showed that the Syndicalist 
movement is at a standstill in France; that its 
strength in the Netherlands is due to the un- 
representative character of the Parliament of 
that country; that in Italy against the 740,000 
workers organized under Socialist auspices only 
52,710 belong to purely Syndicalist unions; but 
that Syndicalism is making headway in the 
British unions. 
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The second matter affecting British Socialism 
was the effort to fuse the three separate socie- 
ties into a single political movement. For many 
years there had existed side by side the Social- 
ist party, the Independent Labor party, and the 
Fabian Society, all aiming to bring the Social- 
istic state into existence, but each clashing at 
times with the others. The International So- 
cialist Bureau, which held a session in London 
in December, gave special attention to plans to 
unify these three groups. It was believed that 
its endeavors would be fruitful, for a common na- 
tional council was formed whose proposals must 
be accepted and registered by the three parties 
as those of a national congress. 

ITALY, The first general elections under uni- 
versal manhood suffrage resulted, as was ex- 
pected, in notable gains for the Socialists. Of 
508 deputies in the new Chamber, 78 were So- 
cialists—a gain of 37—and 2 described them- 
selves as Syndicalists. The bulk of the Social- 
isb party's seats represented the industrial 
proletariat of the prosperous north: each of 
the large northern cities of Milan, Turin, Flor- 
ence, and Bologna returned three Socialists. In 
Rome alone did the party meet a rebuff and 
defeat. The electoral manifesto of the Italian 
Socialists bitterly arraigned military and colo- 
nial expenditures, but the leaders were soon di- 
vided over the question of imperialism as defi- 
nitely applied to the subjugation of Libya. The 
majority of the new deputies followed the lead- 
ership of Signor Turati, who, like Guesde in 
France, remained literally loyal to the full 
Marxian doctrine and promised rigorously to 
Oppose every request of the government for in- 
creased armaments or for financial appropria- 
tions for Libya. On the other hand, the fol- 
lowers of the reformist, Signor Bissolati, whom 
the election increased in numbers from 15 to 23, 
urged more conciliatory tactics, such as would 
not estrange the „ from the 
Socialist cause. Signor Bissolati went so far 
as to reaffirm his willingness to codperate with 
the Radical government. What with these di- 
vergencies within the Socialist party and with 
the common repugnance of both groups to the 
Syndicalists, Italian Socialism did not seem 
destined immediately to important achieve- 
ment. It is interesting to note that the king 
appointed three Socialists to the Italian Senate. 

NETHERLANDS. Dutch Socialists were able to 

rofit by the confused political situation fol- 
owing the general elections in June. In the 
preceding Chamber the Socialists had 7 
seats; in the new, thanks to agreements with 
the Liberals on second balloting, they secured 
18. The combined Right, reduced to 45, 
lost its majority, and the ministry of Dr. 
Heemakerk, representing bourgeois and clerical 
interests, was therefore forced to resign. But 
the Liberals, who themselves had 37 seats, could 
take office only with the support of the Social- 
ists, to whom, accordingly, they proposed to 
give three portfolios in a fusion cabinet and to 


allow full freedom of propaganda. The offer 
was tempting, and M. Troelstra, the Socialist 
leader, was disposed to accept it. But Bebel, 


Kautsky, and other prominent German Social- 
ists at once pointed out that the Amsterdam 
International Congress of 1904 had strongly 
condemned the participation of Socialists with 
other parties in the actual conduct of govern- 
ment, and M. Troelstra was persuaded to con- 
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sult his followers. At length a national con- 
gress of Dutch Socialists assembled at Zwolle, 
voted by a large majority, composed largely of 
trade unionists of Amsterdam, against fusion. 
The immediate acquiescence of M. Troelstra in 
this verdict prevented the Liberals from form- 
ing a ministry, but the Socialist deputies prom- 
ised to support the extra-parliamentary cabinet 
of Cort van der Linden if he would adopt a 
programme of electoral reform and old-age pen- 
sions. 

DENMARK. A political situation confronted 
Danish Socialists somewhat similar to that 
which faced their Dutch comrades. The elec- 
tions to the Folkething in June brought in 31 
Socialists, 31 Radicals, 41 Liberals, and 7 Con- 
servatives, and obliged the Liberal-Conservative 
ministry of M. Klaus Berntsen to retire. Three 
times the Radicals offered ministerial fusion 
to the Socialists, and three times, mindful of 
the decisions of the International Congresses, 
especially those of Paris (1900) and Amster- 
dam (1904), the Socialists declined the offer. 
At last, however, the Socialist deputies decided, 
temporarily at least, to support a Radical min- 
istry of M. Zahle. According to an interview 
published in Le Peuple (Brussels), M. Staun- 
ing, the Danish Socialist leader, declared that 
he told the king the Socialists were republicans, 
but, not possessing a majority, they did not 
think they had the right to urge the substitu- 
tion of the republican form of government for 
the existing form, and that the king replied, 
* Such a declaration is quite natural.’ 

Unitep SrATES. Mr. William D. Haywood, 
organizer of the Industrial Workers of the 
World, gave offense to American Socialists by 
reason of his sympathy with Syndicalism and 
his utterances in favor of “direct action," and 
in February was removed from the national ex- 
ecutive committee of the Socialist party by & 
referendum vote of 22,500 to 11,000. The So- 
cialists won the mayoralty election in Two Har- 
bors, Minn., March 18, but lost control of Berke- 
ley, Cal., in April, and of Schenectady, N. Y., in 
November. Socialists were active in the coal 
miners’ strike in West Virginia (see STRIKES), 
and in protesting in July against the arbitrary 
action of the municipal government of Seattle. 
For other American topics affecting Socialism, 
see UNITED STATES, History. 

OTHER COUNTRIES. The great general strike 
which was undertaken in April by the Belgian 
Socialists in order to obtain electoral reform 
from the clerical government is discussed in 
detail under BELGIUM, History.. In spite of 
universal suffrage and the comparatively large 
number of their professed partisans, the Aus- 
trian Socialista were apparently unable to make 
their party's principles felt in the Balkan events. 
The Hapsburg dominions are divided among so 
many hostile nationalists that they do not ap- 
pear to be a very productive field for interra- 
tional Socialism. The Russian Socialists in the 
new Fourth Duma were torn in 1913 into two 
rival sects, as are the Russian Socialists out- 
side the Duma. For ten years, despite the 
growth of the workingmen’s movement, the two 
Russian Socialist groups—the Social Democ- 
racy, akin to the Social Democratic party in 
Germany, and the Revolutionary Socialist party 
—have fought each other with great virulence. 
Of the fifteen Socialist deputies in the Duma, 
eight affiliated with one side and seven with the 
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other. Not even the anxious appeals of the In- 
ternational Socialist Bureau, meeting at Lon- 
don in December, served to unite them. 

See also the section History, under various 
countries. 

SOCIALIST BUREAU, INTERNATIONAL. See 
SOCIALISM, Great Britain. 

SOCIALIST CONGRESS, INTERNATIONAL. 
See SocIALISM, International Organization. 

SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. See PHILOSOPHY 
and SocioLooY. 

SOCIAL SERVICE, AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF. An organization founded in 1898 for the 
purpose of gathering and disseminating infor- 
mation on all branches of social thought and 
Service. It supplies information, and advises 
əs to method by correspondence. Its publica- 
lions, lectures, and special reference library 
are open to the public. The services of the 
institute are free except when special investi- 
gations are required. Through its lecture 
foundation, the institute has been able to ofler 
to its classes without compensation the services 
of Rev. James H. Ecob, D.D., as speaker on 
social subjects. These lectures have been in 
ihree series, treating ot industrial problems, 
towns and villages, and the social gospel. The 
Gospel of the Kingdom, published monthly hy 
the institute, took up during 1913 the subjects 
of Poverty, Wealth, Socialism, Eugenies, The 
Unfit, Rural Communities, The Mormon Men- 
ace, The Coming Church in Society, The Moral 
Training in the Public Schcols, The Unem- 
ployed, and Peace. The officers are: Presi- 
dent, Dr. Josiah Strong; lecturer, Dr. James 
H. Ecob; treasurer, John T. Perkins. 

SOCIETE DES ARTISTES FRANCAIS. 
See PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

SOCIETE NATIONALE DES BEAUX 
ARTS. See PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

SOCIOLOGICAL CONGRESS, SOUTHERN. 
This body held its second annual meeting at 
Atlanta, April 25-29. It was attended by eight 
hundred delegates. The plan of organization 
of the meeting included seven special confer- 
ences on the following topics: Organized char- 
ities; court and prisons; public health; child 
welfare; traveler’s aid; race problems; the 
church and social service. The four days’ con- 
ference on race problems was attended by both 
white and colored delegates and developed a 
spirit of codperation and mutual understand- 
ing. The convict-lease system, the road chain- 
gangs, and other features of antiquated pen- 
ology still found in the South were severely 
arraigned and plans for improvement dis- 
cussed. Each of the seven divisions drew up 
resolutions setting forth new standards and 
programmes of reform. A committee of rep- 
resentative white men presented a statement 
setting forth the need of coóperation between 
health authorities and negro physicians, minis- 
ters and teachers, to fight tuberculosis and 
other contagious diseases; the need of less 
prejudice and partiality by the courts in their 
treatment of negroes; the shame of lynchings; 
and the necessity of better schools for negroes. 
The congress made a deep impression on At- 
lanta and the State of Georgia; its influence 
extended throughout the South; and it was an 
impressive demonstration of the new social as- 
pirations of the Southern States, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. Children's Bureau, Birth 
Registration; an aid in protecting the lives and 
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rights of children; necessity for extending the 
registration area; John M. Gillette, Con- 
structive Rural Sociology; A. R. Wallace, So- 
cial environment and moral progress; Paul 
Leroy-Beaulieu, La Question de la Population; 
Corrado Gini, The Contributions of Demography 
to Eugenics; G. K. Chesterton, The Evils of 
Eugenics; C. B. Davenport, State Laws Limit- 
ing Marriage Selection; E. M. Elderton, On the 
Correlation of Fertility with Social Value; 
E. F. Mann, N. J. Sievers, and R. W. T. Cox, 
The Real Democracy. In addition to these 
titles, references will be found under Porrr- 
ICAL Economy, SociaL Economics, SYNDICAL- 
ISM, and WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 
SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY, American. The 
eighth annual meeting of this society was 
held at Minneapolis, Minn., December 27-30. 
The general subject of the meeting was “ Prob- 
lems of Social Assimilation.” The first ad- 
dress was that by Robert A. Woods of the 
South End House, Boston, on The neighbor- 
hood in social reconstruction.” There followed 
an informal conference with Prof. John M. Gil- 
lette, University of North Dakota, as chairman, 
on " What are the best contributions sociolo- 
gists can make at the present toward improve- 
ment of the conditions of life in the United 
States, particularly the central portion of the 
country?” As a phase of this problem was the 
question whether any kind of sociological in- 
struction should be introduced into the lower 
max of our educational system? The ad- 
ress of Prof. Albion W. Small of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, president of the society, was 
on “A vision of social efficiency.” At the 
same time was the address of President David 
. Kinley of the American Economic Association, 
on “The renewed extension of government con- 
trol of economic life." Prof. F. A. McKenzie 
of Ohio State University presented an address 
on “The assimilation of the American In- 
dian”; and Prof. H. A. Miller of Olivet Col- 
lege, on “Rising national individualism, with 
particular reference to the Bohemians.” Mr. 
Albert E. Park of Boston read a paper on 
“Racial assimilation in secondary groups with 
articular reference to the negro”; and Prof. 
William I. Thomas of the University of Chi- 
cago, on “The Polish situation: An experi- 
ment in assimilation.” A round table with 
Prof. F. R. Clow of the State Normal School, 
Oshkosh, Wis., as chairman, was held on “ The 
teaching of sociology in the normal school ”; 
and an informal conference with Pres. George 
E. Vincent of the University of Minnesota, 
chairman, on “Is it possible for American sQ- 
eiologists to agree upon a constructive pro- 
gramme?” An entire forenoon was devoted to 
& paper by Albert E. Jenks of the University 
of Minnesota on “ The American policy in the 
Philippines" and one by Charles R. Henderson 
of the University of Chicago, on The relation 
between China and the United States." 
SOCIOLOGY. Material of sociological in- 
terest will be found under many headings. Un- 
der the article LABOR will be found cross ref- 
erences to numerous articles treating various 
phases of the labor movement. Likewise the 
article SocIAL Economics contains a list of 
topics treating social aspects of industrial life. 
See also PoLrricAL Economy; and CARNEGIE 
INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON, Department of 
Economics and Sociology. 
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SOILS. A realization of the fact that the 
demands of increasing population for food had 
in recent years outrun increase in produc- 
tion led to great activity in the study of the 
present and prospective production capacity of 
the soil. This activity was rapidly becoming 
world wide, and was evident not only in the older 
countries which had long been under the ne- 
cessity of resorting to most intensive methods 
of culture to maintain their teeming popula- 
tions, but also in the newer countries which, 
like the United States, had hitherto been able 
even by careless methods of farming to draw 
from vast virgin soil resources not only abun- 
dant food for domestic consumption but large 
amounts for export to less fortunate coun- 
tries. 

Som Surveys. While many countries were 
giving more or less attention to the subject, 
the United States continued to lead the world 
in the comprehensiveness of its soil survey 
work. Since the beginning of such work in 
1899 the United States Bureau of Soils had 
up to June 30, 1913, surveyed and mapped 
703,235 square miles, or 450,070,400 acres of 
soil. During the year ended June 30, 1913, the 
bureau surveyed and mapped 80,640 square 
miles, or 52,609,600 acres. Of this area 21, 
210,880 acres in 31 States were covered by de- 
tailed surveys (1 inch to the mile) and the 
remainder (in 4 States) by reconnoissance sur- 
veys (4 or 6 miles to the inch). Nineteen 
States codperated with the Bureau of Soils in 
the surveys in 1913. The reconnoissance sur- 
veys were restricted mainly to undeveloped 
areas and to the classification of lands in the 
forest reserves for which Congress made spe- 
cial provision during the past fiscal year. As 
a result of the examination of the lands in the 
forest reserves about 1,000,000 acres were made 
available for agricultural purposes, while the 
areas now being examined for classification to- 
tal about 3,000,000 acres. 

SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION. The volume of 
scientific investigation relating to soils during 
1913 was large, but opened up few new lines 
and revealed no startling discoveries. Impor- 
tant additions were made to the knowledge of 
the organic constituents of the soil. Schreiner 
and his colleagues in the Bureau of Soils added 
a number of compounds to those already iso- 
lated from the organic matter of the soil, dem- 
onstrating the harmful or beneficial effect of 
many of these compounds on plant growth in 
water cultures and field experiments. Among 
the compounds so isolated and studied was 
salicylic aldehyd, which was found to be toxic 
to plants and to inhibit bacterial activity in 
the soil. It appeared to be a common constitu- 
ent of infertile soils. 

Other causes of soil sterility—bacteriolog- 
ical and chemical—were studied. Much addi- 
tional light was thrown on the nature of soil 
acidity and its relation to soil fertility. The 
suggestion was offered by F. V. Coville that a 
system of farming with acid tolerant crops 
might be worked out which would make it pos- 
Bible to profitably utilize acid soils without the 
expense of correcting the acidity by liming or 
otherwise. Further investigations by H. L. 
Bolley tended to show that his previous con- 
clusion regarding the cause of infertility in 
*flax-sick soils applies equally to “ wheat- 
sick of the Northwest, viz., that it is due to 
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disease infection of seed and soil and not to 
depletion of plant food in the soil. 

In general it was shown that while in some 
cases infertility is due to chemical causes and 
must be corrected by chemical means, in many 
other cases it is due to biochemical or bacteri- 
ological causes and is corrected by partial ster- 
ilization, particularly by means of heat or 
volatile antisepties. It seemed quite probable 
that the practice of heating soils might be profit- 
ably extended not only in case of greenhouse 
soils but within certain limits to outdoor soils. 
Attention was called during the year to what 
seemed a gigantic natural demonstration of the 
advantage of partial sterilization of soils by 
heat, viz., the rapidity with which the soils of 
St. Vincent recovered after being devastated b 
the eruptions of Soufrière in 1902-3. Althoug 


the island was covered and vegetation was al- N 


most completely destroyed by the volcanic de- 
jecta, not only had the natural vegetation 
largely reappeared but the soils seemed more 
fertile for cultivated crops than before, a result 
attributed to partial sterilization and destruc- 
tion of harmful organisms in the soil. Similar 
conditions appeared to prevail on certain Alas- 
kan soils covered by dejecta from Katmai June 
6 and 7, 1912. 

LITERATURE. The most important contribu- 
tion to the literature of soils during the year 
was probably United States Bureau of Soils 
Bulletin 96, Soils of the United States, which 
describes the soils encountered in the soil sur- 
vey of the bureau to January 1, 1912, and also 
discusses methods of soil classification. 

SOLAR PHYSICS. See ASTRONOMY. 


SOLOMON, Sm RicHARD. A British admin- 
istrator, died November 10, 1913. Born in 
Cape Town in 1850, he was educated at the 
South African College in that city, and at St. 
Peters College, Cambridge; in 1879 was called 
to the bar; was appointed legal adviser to Lord 
Rosemead on the latter's mission to Mauritius 
in 1886; held many offices in the government 
of Cape Colony; and was legal adviser to the 
Transvaal administration, and to Lord Kitch- 
ener in 1901-02. From 1902-07 he was attor- 
ney-general of the Transvaal, and was acting 
lieutenant-governor of that colony in 1905-06. 
From 1907-10 he was agent-general in London 
for the Transvaal, and in the latter year was 
appointed high commissioner for the Union of 
South Africa. He was created a knight in 
1905. 

SOMALI COAST. 
Coast. 

SOPHIE, QUEEN MorHER or SWEDEN, died 
December 30, 1913. She was born in 1836 at 
Biebrich, the daughter of Duke Wilhelm of 
Nassau and Princess of Württemberg. On June 
6, 1857, she was married to Prince Oscar of 
Sweden, the third son of King Oscar I. The 
eldest son, Prince Gustave, died in 1852 and 
the second son, Charles, who ascended the 
throne in 1859, died in 1872, without leaving a 
direct heir. Prince Oscar thereupon became 
king of Sweden and Norway and Sophie became 
queen. For the last twenty-five years of her 
life she was practically an invalid, and took 
little part in court functions or public affairs. 
When her health permitted, she devoted her- 
self chiefly to religious interests. 


SOUTH AFRICA, Union or. A British 
colony, consisting of four provinces, forming a 


See FRENCH SOMALI 
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legislative union under a governor-general. 
Pretoria (29,618 inhabitants) is the capital, 
and Cape Town (29,863) the seat of the legis- 
lature. 

AREA AND POPULATION. The table below 
shows area and population (census of May 7, 
1911), with the white population, by provinces 
and annexed territories, as follows: 


— ÓáÓm——————!——————————————— 


ST m. rop 1911 Whites 
Cape of Good Hope....206,860 1,553,630 546. 162 
Bechuanaland ......... 51.524 99, 553 14.917 
Transkelan Territories: 
East Griqualand.... 7,594 249,088 7,950 
Tembuland ........ 4,129 236,086 8,138 
Transkei .......... 2.552 188,895 2,189 
Pondoland ......... 8,906 234,637 1,383 
Walfish Bay ........... 4 637 32 
Total Cape Province.276,995 ,965 582 
CCT Goede 4,866 974,437 95,994 
Zuzuland .............. 10,424 219,606 2,120 
Total Natal........... 35,290 1,194,043 98.114 
Transvaal ........... 110,426 1,686,212 420 
Orange Free State... 50,389 528,174 175,189 
Total Unlon........ 473,100 5,973,394 1,276,242 


Total number of natives, 4,019,006; other 
colored, 678,146. European birth and death 
rates: Cape Province, 30.711 and 10.834 per 
1000 (colored, 33.000 and 21.349); Transvaal, 
30.78 and 11.92; Orange Free State, 29 and 8. 
See articles on the separate provinces. 

See also CAPE oF D Hope PROVINCE. 

MrNING. The extensive mineral deposits 
constitute the chief source of the country’s 
wealth. In the output of gold and diamonds 
the union leads the world. Other important 
products are coal, copper, and tin, asbestos, 

aphite, manganesite, zinc, lime, salt, ete. 

rts of tin and copper ores, 1911, were val- 
ued at £411,871 (Transvaal, £410,848; Cape, 
£1023) and £552,145 (Transvaal, £48,237; 
Cape, £503,908) respectively. Value of total 
export of tin ore to end of 1911, £1,123,262; of 
copper ore, £279,750. Value of other base min- 
erals producéd in 1911, £246,073. Value of to- 
tal mineral output and number of white and 
obe laborers employed (1911) are shown 

ow: 


Laborers Output 
White  Col'd £ 
Transvaal ...........-- $2,245 227,852 38,892,509 
Cape Provinces........ 4,395 26,198 152, 
Orange Free State.... 1,341 13.652 1,829,159 
Natal o4 rennes 580 11,677 805,072 
Total Union.......... 38,561 279,379 47,679,294 


Gold. In June, 1912, there were employed 
in the gold mines 25,165 white and 210,604 
colored laborers—25,129 and 210,362 in the 
Transvaal, 9 and 20 in the Cape province. 5 
and 10 in the Orange Free State, 22 and 212 in 
Natal. The total output for 1911 was £35,049,- 
041 (world’s output for the year, £97,250,000), 
of which the Transvaal furnished £35,041,485 
(8,249,461 fine ounces). The Witwatersrand 
mines contributed £33,599,689 to the Transvaal 
output. The estimated value of the Transvaal 
output for 1912 was £38,757,560. 

Diamonds. The laborers employed in the 
diamond mines numbered in June, 1912, 4617 
white and 41,442 colored (878 and 15,475 in 
the Transvaal, 2647 and 15,603 in the Cape 
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province, 1092 and 10,364 in the Orange Free 
State), besides several thousand individual dig- 
gers. In the table below is given the output 
in carats, with value in pounds sterling, for 
two years: 


arats £ 
1911 1910 1911 
Transvaal... 2,090,068 1,843,341 1,416,464 1,628,876 
Cape......... 2,586,294 2,250,506 5,267,659 5,606,412 
O. F. S..... 780,195 798,152 1,505,074 1,611,436 
Total...... 5,456,557 4,891,999 8,189,197 8,746,724 
Coal. Employed in the coal mines in June, 


1912, were 1223 white and 22,863 colored la- 
borers (Transvaal, 530 and 9826; Cape, 83 and 
1070; Orange Free State, 121 and 1749; Natal, 
489 and 10,218). Steamers calling at Durban 
take much of Natal’s supply of coal and most 
of the remainder is exported. The output from 
the other provinces is consumed by the rail- 
ways, mines, and other local industries. Be- 
low are given production figures for the year 
1911, the value, and the pit’s mouth value of 
the total output to end of 1911 (in Natal, from 
1903 only): 


1911 Total 
To £ £ 
Transvaal ......... 4,843,680 1,020,539 12,743,627 
Gabe 89,0 61,650 2,182,857 
Orange Free State 482,690 137,616 1,025,114 
Natal ...........«- 2,679,551 125,448 1,514,733 
Total Union...... 7,694,944 1,935,153 23,526,231 


CRowN LANDS AND Forests, The land set- 
tlement act passed in 1912 provides for gov- 
ernment purchase and sale of lands to bona fide 
settlers on éasy terms, and for the advance of 
funds for the purchase of necessary implements, 
stock, ete. The government controls for such 
distribution about 10,196,806 morgen in the 
Transvaal, 10,690,611 in the Cape province, 
52,880 in the Orange Free State, and in Natal 
and Zululand, 403,825 acres surveyed and 
1,688,580 acres unsurveyed. The government 
forest reserves aggregate approximately 1,843,- 
036 acres. The total revenue from crown for- 
ests in 1911 was £90,874; expenditure, £112,- 
815. 

COMMERCE. Trade figures beginning with 
1910 are for the Union as a whole, not for the 
separate elements. The imports into the 
Union in 1910 and 1911 were valued at £36, 
727,367 and £36,925,384 respectively, exclusive 
of specie, which amounted to £2,165,430 in 
1910 and £1,097,698 in 1911. There is a slight 
discrepancy between these figures and the totals 
generally quoted as official—£38,940,694 in 
1910, and £38,035,495 in 1911—4due to the in- 
clusion of specie imported from Rhodesia, 
amounting to £47,897 in 1910 and £12,413 in 
1911. Included with the foregoing totals for 
merchandise are imports of government stores 
—£2,720,189 in 1910 and £1,979,937 in 1911. 
Imports of mining machinery:  £1,279,403 in 
1910 and £947,283 in 1911; of manufacturin 
machinery, £306,775 and £262,814; of electrica 
machinery, £803,168 and £528,395; of agricul- 
tural machinery, £148,964 and £196,417; of 
printing machinery, £44,430 and £58,485. 

Exports for 1910, £53,939,112, including gold 
and silver, £81,742; diamonds, £8,480,875; 
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wool, £3,830,830; ostrich feathers, £2,272,846; 
ete. For 1911: £57,308,214. 

Imports for 1912, £38,833,960, including cot- 
tons, £3,209,000; apparel, £2,847,000; machin- 
ery, £1,757,000; novelties, £1,420,000; leather 
goods, £1,267,000; iron wares, £1,231,000; iron, 
£1,145,000; iron wire, £1,027,000; chemical 
products, £1,003,000; etc. Exports, 1912, 
£62,970,219, including gold, £38,362,000; dia- 
monds, £9,153,000; wool, £4,781,000; ostrich 
plumes, £2,610,000; hides, £1,691,000; coal, 
£1,174,000; mohair, £967,000; corn, £453,000; 
copper, £449,000; etc. 

Tonnage entered in 1910, 
1911, 12,552,708. 

CoMMUNICATIONS. The South African rail- 
ways include the late Central South African 
Railways and the Cape and Natal government 
lines; the mileage of 3 ft. 6 in. gauge, 2 ft. 
O in. gauge, and the total, are given below: 


11,494,855; in 


8ft.6in. 2 ft. Oin. Total 
Cape : 28814 8,839714 
Orange Free State..1,076% a...» 1,076 
Transvaal .......... 1,993 26 2,020 
Natal 875 176 1,352 
Total! 7.104, 441% 7,5463% 


Privately owned lines in operation aggre- 
gated 545 miles. Miles of telegraph lines open, 
14,920; of wires, 55,934; telephone mileage, 
47,852. 

FINANCE AND GOVERNMENT. Revenue and 
expenditure for 1910-11 are placed at £14,448,- 
150 and £15,075,627, including on both sides 
£1,477,000 for repayment of debt specially ap- 
prre out of balances at date of union; 
or 1911-12, at £17,284,848 and £16,603,693. 
The public debt totaled, March 31, 1912, £117,- 
900% (exclusive of Swaziland loan of £100, 

0). 

The governor-general (1913, Viscount Glad- 
stone of Lanark) is aided by an executive 
council as follows: Gen. L. Botha, premier and 
minister for native affairs; Gen. J. C. Smuts, 
finance and defense; Capt. H. Burton, railways 
and ports; N. J. de Wet, justice; H. C. van 
Heerden, agriculture; F. S. Malan, instruction; 
A. Fischer, interior; Sir Thomas Watt, public 
works, etc.; H. S. Theron, public lands; J. A. 
C. Graaff, without portfolio. 


HisTORY 


THe BorHa-HreRTZOG CowNTRovERSY. The con- 
flict between imperialism and local patriotism 
was responsible for a new and significant de- 
velopment in South African politics: The par- 
tial disruption of the South African party and 
the alignment of Dutch South Africans on both 
sides of a political issue, rather than on one 
side of a racial conflict. In the 1912 Yeas 
Book the ministerial crisis of December, 1912, 
was noted. Imperialism then triumphed in the 
dismissal of General Hertzog from the minis- 
try and the reconstitution of General Botha’s 
cabinet. The prime minister vigorously con- 
demned General Hertzog's statement that he 
“believed in imperialism only in so far as it 
benefited South Africa"; General Hertzog,” 
the premier declared, “has gratuitously and 
unnecessarily put the question whether the in- 
terests of South Africa should take preference 
over those of the British Empire. This ques- 
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tion should not have been put. . . . Under our 
free constitution within the empire the South 
African nation can fully develop its local 
patriotism and national instincts." The con- 
troversy was continued throughout the session 
and stultified the legislative activity of Parlia- 
ment. The government bill for the establish- 
ment of a national university was shipwrecked 
on the rocks of racial antipathy. Upon the 
question of increasing the present contribution 
to the imperial navy—£85,000 per annum—the 
ministry seemed undecided, even after two of 
its members had conferred with tHe imperial 
government in London. The Unionist Opposi- 
tion, led by Sir Thomas Smartt, as well as a 
small group of Laborites, were thoroughly dis- 
satisfied with the government, which, they as- 
serted, had been paralyzed by party dissensions; 
and both Unionists and Laborites joined with 
General Hertzog’s dissidents in upholding a 
motion of no confidence; the motion was de- 
feated, however, by 68 to 42. This parliamen- 
tary victory for the ministry was subsequently 
confirmed by the Congress of the South African 
party at Cape Town on November 20, when 
General Botha was supported by 131 delegates. 
The minority faction of 90 delegates, led by 
General Hertzog, “bolted” the congress. To 
all intents and purposes General Hertzog had 
formed a new party; whether he would for- 
mally organize it or not remained yet to be seen. 

THe INDIAN IMMIGRANTS’ STRIKE. The 
weighing of South African interests over 
against imperial interests became painfully ap- 
parent in the latter part of the year, when the 
protests of Indian (Hindu) immigrants in 
Natal against racial discrimination aroused a 
lively sympathy in India and caused the Indian 

vernment no little anxiety. The issue then 

came clear: Would South Africa deal with 
the Indians in its own way regardless of the 
disquietude of the Indian government, or would 
it place the empire before the union? As a re- 
sult of the discontent of the Hindus a large 
proportion of the 140,000 Asiatics in South 
Africa went on strike. In Ladysmith 1000 
Indian strikers fought the police and gathered 
around one of their temples, armed with sticks, 
iron standards, and sugar-cane cutters; they 
were dispersed by the combined police and 
militia. Meanwhile Lord Hardinge, viceroy of 
India, was bringing pressure to bear on the 
South African government, hoping to obtain 
favorable terms for the Indians. General 
Botha, however, could not venture in the face 
of South African publie opinion to yield to 
imperial considerations. As a convenient way 
out of the difficulty he appointed a commission 
—Sir William Solomon, Mr. Ewald Esselen, 
and Mr. James Wylie—to investigate the 
grievances of the Indians. See also STRIKES, 
under the section South Africa. 

Tue RAND STRIKE As an industrial dispute, 
the strike of the miners in the Rand district 
has been treated in the article on STRIKES; but 
the struggle, which lasted frem June 13 to 
July 5 and culminated in the Johannesburg 
riot, when an unruly crowd was fired upon an 
dispersed, leaving 22 persons killed and over 
200 wounded, was not without political sig- 
nificance. On the one hand, by proclaiming 
martial law and allowing strikers to be shot 
down in the streets, the government had in- 
curred the enmity of the workmen. Even the 
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government in London was somewhat embar- 
rassed by  Laborite disapproval of General 
Botha’s policy. The Labor movement in South 
Africa, strengthened by the strike, was more 
formidable than ever before, and was not likely 
to rest eontent with the government’s promises 
to appoint commissions of inquiry to consider 
the railwaymen’s demands for an 8-hour day 
with a minimum daily wage of 8 s. for white 
adults, and to investigate general industrial 
conditions. On the other hand, employers and 
the upper classes generally concurred in the 
sentiments expressed by the two judges who 
investigated the strike. The government, ac- 
cording to this view, was not only justified in 
the use of the military, but should have taken 
action sooner. 

SOUTHARD, Pror. ELER E., M. D. See 
INSANITY. 

SOUTH AMERICA. See various South 
American countries, and also EXPLORATION, 
South America. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA. A state of the 
commonwealth of Australia. Area, 380,070 
square miles. Population (census of April 3, 
1911), 408,558, exclusive of full-blooded aborig- 
inals. Adelaide is the capital, with (1911) 
32,981 inhabitants; population of the local 
government area, 42,294; with suburbs, 189, 
646. During the year railway lines amounting 
to 228 miles were opened and those under cen- 
struction, twelve in number, a ted 438 
miles. Governor in 1913, Admiral Sir Day 
Hort Bosanquet, succeeded '(March, 1914) by 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Henry Lionel Galway. Premier, 
A. H. Peake. fee AUSTRALIA. 

The premier, Hon. A. H. Peake, had under 
consideration a scheme for the construction of 
a large storage basin at Lake Victoria on the 
Murray River. In his budget speech Mr. Peake 
announced that the actual surplus for the year 
ending June 30, 1913, was £176,416; he esti- 
mated the revenue for the year 1913-14 at 
£4,550,720 (of which £2,280,000 was to be de- 
rived from the state railways), and the surplus 
at £7413. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Population. The 
population of the State in 1910 was 1,515,400. 
According to the report of the Bureau of the 
Census, made in 1913, the population in that 
year was 1,572,285. 

AGRICULTURE. The area, production, and 
value of the principal erops in 1912-13 are 
shown in the following table. The figures are 
from the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and those for 1913 are estimates only. 


Acreage Prod. Bu. Value 
Corn ....... 1913 1,975,000 38,512,000 $37,357,000 
1912 1,915,000 34,278,000 29, 136.000 
Wheat ...,.. 1913 9,000 72,000 1,264,000 
1912 79,000 727,000 865,000 
Oatg ....... 1913 366,000 8,460,000 6,007,000 
1912 324,000 6,966,000 4,598,000 
Re 1913 3,000 32,000 48,000 
1912 3,000 28,000 41,000 
Rice ....... 1913 4,900,000 147,000 132,000 
1912 $8,000,000 200,000 186,000 
Potatoes 1913 10,000 800,000 1,040,000 
1912 10,000 900,000 1,008,000 
Hay ....... 1913 210,000 244,000 4,563.000 
1912 194,000 a223,000 4,014,000 
Tobacco ....1913 43,800 38,288,009 4,594,000 
1912 35,000 024,500,000 2,610,000 
Cotton ..... 1913 2,701,000  c1,330,000 80.621. 000 
1912 2,695,000 1,182,000 69,963,000 


— ÁÓ—— ——— Á—— Ó—DPrá— ná— aü—Ü—— Ó-— 
a Tons. b Pounds. c Bales, 
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MINERAL PropucTion. The State produces 
phosphate rock and clay products. The phos- 
phate mining industry does not have the same 
relative importance at the present time as it 
had in the later years of the last century. Un- 
til the discovery of the phosphate beds in Flor- 
ida in 1899, South Carolina enjoyed practically 
the monopoly in the production of this mineral, 
but with the development of the more extensive 
beds in Florida, the State lost its supremacy. 
In 1912 131,490 long tons, valued at $524,760 
were produced. South Carolina is one of the 
two States in which monazite has been pro- 
duced in commercial quantities; the other and 
more important producer being North Carolina. 
In the three years prior to 1912 owing to heavy 
imports from Brazil, the production in both 
States had practically ceased. There was some 
gold mined in the State, but this had shown 
considerable decrease in recent years. In 1912 
it was little less than $20,000. It was pro- 
duced chiefly from a single mine. In addition 
to the substances mentioned, the State pro- 
duces fuller's earth, lime, mica, mineral waters, 
sand and gravel, silver, and building stone. 
The total value of the mineral products in 
1912 was $1,106,989, compared with $1,803,579 
in 1911. 

FINANCE The report of the treasurer shows 
a cash balance on December 31, 1912, of $766,- 
216. The receipts for the fiscal year 1913 were 
$3,582,950. The expenditures were $3,610,533, 
leaving a cash balance on January 31 of $738,- 
634. About one-half of the income is derived 
from tax on real estate, railroads, and personal 
property. More than one-half is for educa- 
tional purposes, State Hospital for the Insane, 
and pensions. During the year, the State re- 
tired $350,000 of its bonded debt. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The charitable 
and correctional institutions under the control 
of the State include the South Carolina Indus- 
trial School for White Boys at Florence; South 
Carolina Institute for Deaf, Dumb, and Blind 
at Cedar Springs; South Carolina Penitentiary 
at Columbia; and the Hospital for the Insane 
at Columbia. 

EpucaTIon. The total enrollment in the pub- 
Jic schools of the State in 1913 was 361,161. Of 
these 167,914 were white, and 193,247 were col- 
ored. The average daily attendance of white 
pupils was 110,148, and of colored, 128,020, or 
for both races, 238,168. There were 777 male 
white teachers and 3807 white women teachers. 
The colored men teachers numbered 773, and 
the colored Women teachers, 2101. The average 
salary for white male teachers was $530.28; for 
white women teachers, $302.48. For colored 
teachers, the average yearly salary for male 
teachers was $120.87, and for women, $123.90. 

TRANSPORTATION. 
operated in the State on June 30, 1913, were 
3492.58. The railroads having the longest 
mileage in the State are the Southern Railway, 
1122; the Atlantic Coast Line, 886; the Sea- 
board Air Line, 362; the Charleston and West 
Carolina Railway Company, 319. . 

PoriricS AND GOVERNMENT. The legislature 
met in 1913, but passed no measures of more 
than local interest or importance. There was 
no election for State officers during the year, 
as the term of Governor Blease does not expire 
until January 12, 1915. The next State elec- 
tion is on November 3, 1914. The legislature 
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on January 29 retlected Benjamin R. Tillman 
United States senator. In January, Governor 
Blease revoked the commissions of notaries 
publie, and State constables and officers in the 
State, and in May constables were dismissed 
because of the construction of the Webb liquor 
law prohibiting the shipment of liquor into pro- 
hibition territory. Governor Blease continued 
the free use of the pardoning power, bringing 
his record for the three years ending December 
31, 1913 (less the ten days of January, 1910, 
before his inauguration) almost to the 1008 
mark in pardons and paroles. One hundred of 
these were granted the day before Thanksgiv- 
ing. Sumter completed its first year of gov- 
ernment under the “city manager plan.” In 
Orangeburg the recall in city politics, under the 
commission form of government law, was in- 
voked for the first time, an effort being made 
to recall Mayor Bryant and Councilman Van 
Orsdale. Both officials were retained in office 
by large majorities. After a fierce factional 
fight for the Democratic nomination for Con- 
gress from the first district, John P. Grace, 
mayor of Charleston, brought charges of whole- 
sale corruption against Richard S. Whaley, who 
got the nomination in the 5 and later 
was elected without opposition. The charges 
were taken before a congressional committee on 
elections and were later thrown out by the 
committee. Mr. Whaley was elected in à spe- 
cial election called to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of George S. Legare. In August 
seven counties voted for a return to the county 
dispensary system, thus bringing the total num- 
ber of counties having dispensaries to 13. The 
other 31 counties of the State are under pro- 
hibition. 

STATE GovERNMENT. Governor, Coleman L. 
Blease; Lieutenant-Governor, C. A. Smith; 
Secretary of State, R. M. McCown; Attorney- 
General, J. F. Lyon; Treasurer, S. T. Carter; 
Comptroller-General, A. W. Jones; Superin- 
tendent of Education, J. E. Swearingen; Ad- 
jutant-General, W. W. Moore; Commissioner 
of Agriculture, E. J. Watson; Commissioner 
of Insurance, F. H. McMaster—all Democrats. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Eugene B. Gary; Justices, D. F. Hydrick, R. C. 
Watts, and Thomas B. Fraser; one vacancy; 
Clerk, U. R. Brooks—all Democrats. 

STATE LEGISLATURE, 1913. Democrats: Sen- 
ate, 43; House, 124; joint ballot, 167. 

The names of senators and representatives 
to Congress will be found in the article UNITED 
STATES, section Congress. 

SOUTH DAKOTA.  PoruLATIoN. The 
population of the State in 1910 was 583,888. 
According to the estimates of the Bureau of 
the Census, made in 1913, the population in 
that year was 643,121. 

AGRICULTURE. The area, production, and 
value of the principal crops in 1912-1913 are 
shown in the following table. The figures are 
from the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and those for 1913 are estimates only. 


Acreage Prod. Bu. Value 
Sor 1913 2,640,000 67.320, 000 $37,699,000 
1912 2,495,000 76, 347,000 28,248,000 
Wheat 1913 3.775.000 33,975,000 24.122.000 
1912 3,675,000 52,185,000 36.008.000 
Oats ....... 1913 1,590,000 42,135,000 14,326,000 
1912 1,550,000 62,890,000 13,098,000 
Rye ........ 1913 60,000 660,000 330,000 


1912 16,000 812,000 162,000 
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Acreage Prod. Bu. Value 
Potatoes ...1913 60,000 4,680,000 2,948,000 
1912 62,000 6,510,000 2,344,0 
Hay ......- 1913 460,000 a 552,000 3,588,000 
1912 460,000 672,000 4,099,000 
a Tons. 


MINERAL Propucrion, The total value of 
the mineral products of the State in 1912 was 
$8,436,240, compared with $8,047,259 in 1911. 
The production of gold in the State in 1912 
was $7,891,370, compared with $7,439,874 in 
1911. The output in 1912 was the largest in 
the history of the State. The greater part was 
taken from the Homestake mine in Lawrence 
County. The silver production in 1912, mainly 
from refining gold bullion, was 206,460 fine 
ounces, compared with 203,755 in 1911. The 
gold production of the State in 1913, according 
to the estimates of the United States Geological 
Survey, made in December of that year, was 
$7,207,000, which is $691,370 less than the yield 
of 1912. The silver production fell from 206,- 
260 ounces to 164,800 ounces. A nominal 
quantity of lead and copper was produced. 

FINANCE. The report of the State treasurer 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, shows 
a balance in the treasury at the beginning of 
the year of $992,289. The receipts for the fiscal 
year amounted to $4,056,117, and the disburse- 
ments to $4,123,271, leaving a balance at the 
end of the year of $925,135. The State debt at 
the end of the fiscal year amounted to $15,925. 

TRANSPORTATION. Railway mileage on Janu- 
ary 1, 1912, was 4195. In 1912-13 there was 
very little additional construction carried on. 

DUCATION. The total enrollment in com- 
mon schools of the State on June 30, 1912, was 
90,389. Of these, 47,318 were male, and 43,071 
were female. The total number of teachers 
employed was 5167, of whom 4322 were women 
and 845 were men. The average monthly salary 
of men teachers was $54.17, and of women 
teachers $48.75. The total expenditures for 
education in the year ending June 30, 1912, 
was $2,085,001. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The institu- 
tions under control of the State Board of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, with their populations in 
1913, are as follows: The Penitentiary, Sioux 
‘Falls, 212; State Training School, Plankington, 
113; State Hospital for the Insane, Yankton, 
910; State School for Deaf Mutes, Sioux Falls, 
237; State School for the Blind, Gary, 28; 
State School and Home for the Feeble Minded, 
Redfield, 241; and State Tuberculosis Sanito- 
rium, Custer, 20. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. There was no 
election for State officers during the year, since 
the term of Governor Byrne does not expire 
until January 1, 1915. The next State election 
is November 3, 1914. The legislature on Janu- 
ary 21 elected Thomas Sterling (q.v.) United 
States senator to succeed Robert J. Gamble, 
whose term expired in 1912. 

LEGISLATION. The legislature met in 1913 
and passed several important measures, nearly 
all relating to conduct of business in the State. 
Among these was a uniform bulk sales act, and 
a uniform bill of lading act. A bill providing 
for a commission to study rural credits was in- 
troduced, but failed of action. See LIQUOR 
REGULATION. 

Frank M. 


STATE GOVERNMENT. Governor, 
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Byrne; Lieutenant-Governor, E. L. Abell; Sec- 
oe of State, Frank Glasner; Treasurer, A. 
W. Ewart; Superintendent Instruction, C. G. 
Lawrence; State Land Commissioner, Fred. 
Hepperle; Attorney-General, Royal C. Johnson; 
State Auditor, Henry B. Anderson—all Repub- 
licans. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Presiding Judge, 
Charles S. Whiting; Justices, Ellison G. Smitb, 
James H. McCoy, S. C. Polley, and J. H. Gates; 
Clerk, E. F. Swartz—all Republicans. 

STATE LEGISLATURE, 1913. Republicans: Sen- 
ate, 35; House, 89; joint ballot, 124. Demo- 
crats: Senate, 10; House, 11; joint ballot, 21. 
Republican majority: Senate, 25; House, 78; 
joint ballot, 103. 

The names of senators and representatives to 
Congress will be found in the article UNITED 
STATES, section Congress. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, UNIVERSITY or. A State 
university of higher education, founded at Ver- 
million in 1882. The enrollment in all depart- 
ments in the autumn of 1913 was 389. The fac- 
ulty numbered 45. The most notable event in 
the history of the university during the year 
was the election of Dr. R. L. Slagle, president 
of the Agricultural College at Brookings, as 
president of the university. There were no 
notable gifts received during the year. The an- 
nual income of the university is about $135,000, 
most of which is derived from the State legisla- 
ture. The library contains about 20,500 vol- 
umes. 

SOUTHERN NIGERIA. A British west 
African colony and protectorate, lying about 
five degrees north of the equator and bordering 
the gulf of Guinea. It covers an area of 79,880 
sq. miles, and had in 1911 a population number- 
ing 7,857,983—Yorubas (the most important), 
Jejis (or Effons), Benins (or Binis), etc., in 
the western or Lagos province; Binis, Sobos, 
Jekris, Igaras, Ibos, Ijaws, Munchis, etc., in the 
central or Niger province and the eastern or 
Calabar province. Lagos (town) is the capital 
with 73,000 inhabitants (population of Lagos 
district, 102,190). Ibadan has 175,000 (district, 
341,875); Abeokuta (capital of Egbaland, a na- 
tive state), 51,000 (264,723) ; Oyo, 45,000 (217,- 
583). Above are in Lagos province. In the 
central province are Warri, Onitsha, Benin City, 
Asaba, Forcados, Burutu, etc.; in the eastern 
province, Calabar, Opobo, Degema, Bonny, ete. 
The country is generally agricultural, but unfit 
for human habitation. The chief articles of ex- 
port are palm kernels (170,390 tons valued at 
£2,574,405 in 1911), palm oil (79,337 tons, 
£1,696,876), rubber (2,164,285 lbs., £179,355), 
cacao (9,858,774 lbs., £164,664), cotton lint 
(2,238,208 lbs., £66,935), mahogany (£55,576), 
cotton seed (£4577), corn (£3128). Total ex- 
ports in 1911, £5,354,101 (£5,258,451 in 1910); 
total imports, £5,234,186 (£5,122,370). Ship- 
ping entered and cleared (1911), 1,610,663 
(1,601,045 in 1910). Revenue (1911), £1,956,- 
176 (£1,933,235 in 1910); expenditure £1,717,- 
259 (£1,592,282). F. S. James administered the 
colony and poet in 1912, under the gov- 
ernorship of Sir F. J. D. Lugard (À. G. Boyle, 
under Sir Walter Egerton, in 1911). 

RAILWAYS. The railways of northern and 
southern Nigeria are controlled by the govern- 
ment of the latter colony. The line from Iddo 
Island (the southern terminus, connected by 
bridges with the mainland and with Lagos 
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Island) to Ibadan (12314 miles) was opened 
March, 1901; it was extended to Jebba (north- 
ern Nigeria) (18294 miles), and thence to 
Minna (about 25 miles east of Zungeru) (about 
145 miles). There it joins the original Baro- 
Kano line (356 miles). 

See also NIGERIA, for an account of the amal- 
gamation of northern and southern Nigeria, 
under the name “ Nigeria." 

SOUTHERN SOCIOLOGICAL CONGRESS. 
See SOCIOLOGICAL CONGRESS, SOUTHERN. 

SOUTHERN STATES EXPOSITION or 
1914. See EXPOSITIONS. 

SOUTH GEORGIA. A dependency of the 
Falkland Islands (q.v.). 

SOUTH ORKNEY ISLANDS. A depend- 
ency of the Falkland Islands (q.v.). 

SOUTH POLE. See PoLAR EXPLORATION, 
ANTARCTIC. 

SPAIN. A constitutional monarchy of south- 
eastern Europe, hereditary in the male and 
female lines of the house of Bourbon-Anjou. It 
occupies the eastern part of the Iberian Penin- 
sula and is separated from France by the Pyre- 
nees. Madrid is the capital. 

AREA AND PoPULATION. The total area is 
504,547 sq. kilometers, or 194,794 sq. miles. The 
population, according to the census of December 
31, 1910, was 19,943,817, an average density 
for the kingdom of 40 to the sq. kilometer. The 
number of marriages in 1912 was 142,897 (141,- 
156 in 1911), births 637,901 (625,172), deaths 
426,269 (463,678), emigrants (provisional fi 
ures), 240,045 (175,567), immigrants 118,071 
(105,055). The communal population (1910) 
of Madrid was 599,887, Barcelona, 587,411, Va- 
lencia 233,348, Seville 158,287, Málaga 136, 366, 
Murcia 125,057, Saragossa 111,704, Carthagena 
102,519, Bilbao 93,536, Granada 80,511, Lorca 
72,795, Valladolid 71,066, Palma (Baleares) 
67,544, Cadiz 67,174, Cérdoba 66,831, Santander 
65,046, Santa Cruz de Tenerife 63,004, Jerez de 
la Frontera 61,250, Las Palmas 60,338, Alicante 
55,300, Gijón 55,088, Oviedo 53,269, Badajoz 
35,039. 

EDUCATION AND RELIGION. The municipali- 

ties bear the main cost of education, which is 
free but totally inadequate. The clergy still 
control many schools, though recent legislation 
provides for inspection and direction of staff and 
curricula. Illiteracy is widespread. Each prov- 
ince maintains a high school, but the curricula 
are defective. Special schools are few and ill 
attended. There are universities in ten cities. 
: The Roman Catholic is the state religion and 
until 1910 public exercise of all other creeds was 
prohibited. In that year limited privileges were 
tendered to Protestant worship. It is estimated 
that, exclusive of sums expended on the service 
of the debt, one-tenth of the total national ex- 
penditure goes to the church. As a result of 
this heavy tax upon publie resources and the 
ereeping encroachment of church privileges, has 
developed the anti-clerical movement that has 
pinyes so large a part in the history of Spain 
n recent years. gislation is under advise- 
ment tending to secularization of schools, insti- 
tution of civil marriage, neutralization of ceme- 
teries, and. prevention of the further multipli- 
cation of religious orders. There were in the 
country in 1910, 3007 convents, harboring 41,526 
nuns, and 794 monasteries with 12,801 monks. 

Propucrtion. The interior is an elevated table- 
land, surrounded by mountain ranges. The soil 
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is fertile, but 60 per cent. of the area is uncul- 
tivated. All sub-tropical fruits thrive. Grains 
are easily grown and the vine flourishes in every 
province of the kingdom. Sherry, tent wines, 
malaga, and alicante are Spanish wines in de- 
mand for export, and large quantities of ordi- 
AT wines are produced for home consump- 
ion. 

The table of main crops below shows area and 
production for 1912 and (provisional) for 1913, 
Me E E: (average) produced per hectare 
in : 


Hectares Quintals Qs. 
1912 1918 1912 1918 per ha. 
Wheat $8,895,069 8,809,767 29,878,446 29,963,813 
Rye ... 786,90 770, 3 792,50 356,125 
Barley 1,334,800 1,535,568 13,062,280 13,878,230 
Oats ... 517,4 „797 3,343,551 
Corn .. 465,045 465,000 6,368,002 
Rice ... 88,49 $9,000 2,442,260 
1,800 768 i i 4.8 
5 48,100 10,789,738 10,800,000 250.5 
16,376,224 13.1 


Beets .. 43,07 
Vines* 1,259,641 1,258,974 16,464,050 


* Yield in hectoliters of must. 


Olives, citrous fruits, almonds, pomegranates, 
dates, etc., are exported. There were in 1911 
(December 31) 546,035 horses, 904,725 mules 
and hinnies, 836,741 donkeys, 2,541,112 cattle, 
15,725,882 sheep, 3,369,624 goats, 2,472,416 
swine, and 3398 camels. 

Iron, copper, and lead deposits exist in prof- 
itable quantities; the mines in operation, how- 
ever, are run with foreign capital under foreign 
management. The total output for 1909 was 
valued at 200,555,171 pesetas. Some of the de- 
tails of the 1910 output follow: 3,600,056 metric 
tons of coal (value, 54.411,891 pesetas), 3,231,- 
418 of copper (35,054,004), 150,891 argentifer- 
ous lead (25,726,588), 216,738 lead (20,259,- 
487), 8,666,795 iron (43,890,055), 156,113 zine 
(7,046,461), 22,714 mercury (3,791,867), 211,958 
anthracite (3,319,124), 245,518 lignite (2,414,- 
791), 294,184 iron pyrites (1,784,590), 857 sil- 
ver (992,977). : 

The value of the fisheries products is esti- 
mated at about 60,000,000 pesetas per annum. 
There are cotton, woolen, paper, cigarette, glass, 
and cork factories. 
` COMMERCE AND COMMUNICATIONS. The value 
of imports for home consumption and exports of 
domestic produce are shown in the table below 
in pesetas: 


1908 1911 1912 
Imports ...... 981,625,369 993,632,238 1,140,651,000 
Exports ...... 896,342,677 961,969,310 1,145,992,000 


The principal countries of origin and desti- 
nation in the 1912 trade (with values in thou- 
sands of pesetas) were Great Britain, 200,585 
imports and 236,229 exports; France, 182,954 
and 257,081; United States, 155,232 and 07,328; 
Germany, 138,330 and 74,340; Argentina, 39,576 
and 71,043; Portugal, 56,858 and 50,579; Bel- 
gium, 33,122 and 49,913; British India, 45,248 
and 914; Russia, 20,908 and 6666; Italy, 12,68C 
and 48,752; Switzerland, 21,670 and 12,380; 
Norway, 18,259 and 3022; Mexico, 12,246 and 
18,331; Sweden, 15,563 and 1550; Philippines, 
18,393 and 8430; Canaries, 1326 and 13,882; 
Netherlands, 10,807 and 62,485; Cuba, 3452 ana 
03,043, etc. 
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Vessels entered in the 1911 trade, 38,256, of 
15,567,553 tons; cleared, 40,179, of 17,236,145. 
Merchant marine January 1, 1913, 596 steamers, 
of 761,281 tons net, and 301 sail, of 44,325. 

Railways in operation January 1, 1912, 14,805 
kilometers. Telegraph lines, 42,935 kms.; wires, 
93,495 kms.; stations, 1956 (state 1118); wire- 
less stations, 22 and 66 on board vessels. Post 
offices, 6041. During the year a góvernment 
decree was issued authorizing the minister of 
public works to invite bids for constructing a 
75-mile railway from Puertollano to Córdoba, 
thus shortening the route between Madrid and 
Seville. It was provided, in case no ten- 
ders were received and the final plan of the 
government was accepted, that the government 
engineers would draw up specifications for 
such a line. 

FINANCE. The peseta (par value 19.295 
cents) is the unit of value. Spain has still 
a paper currency. Gold is quoted at about 
7 to 9 per cent. premium. Revenue and ex- 
penditure are given in pesetas below for three 
years: 


1910 1911 1912 
Revenue ....1,071,240,342 1,132,847,211 1,165,304,472 
Expenditure .1,028,214,361 1,122,632,456 1,142,736,860 


The details of the 1913 budget are given in 
the following table, in thousands of pesetas: 
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(5871) and 2 third-class (4083), 4 torpedo- 
boat destroyers (1845), 1 torpedo boat (127) 
of the first and 4 (284) of the second class, 8 
first-class gunboats (6925) and 8 second- and 
third-class (3202)—all built. 

The act of January 7, 1908, provides for 3 
battleships—the España, launched February 5, 
1912; the Alfonso III., launched May 8, 1913; 
the third begun October 2, 1911—building at 
Ferrol. The España completed her trials Sep- 
tember, 1913; she has a displacement of 15,460 
tons and carries eight 12-inch and twenty 
4-inch guns. Also building are 4 gunboats, of 
800 tons, and 3 destroyers, of 370—all at Carta- 
gena; and 24 torpedo boats for coastal service. 

GOVERNMENT. The constitution of June 30, 
1876, vests the executive power in a sovereign, 
acting through a responsible council of minis- 
ters. The legislative authority rests, conjointly 
with the king, in the Cortes, composed of a 
senate (180 life members—princes of the blood, 
nobles, magnates, and functionaries—and 180 
members indirectly elected for five years) and 
a chamber of deputies (404 members elected for 
five years by the electoral colleges). 

The reigning king, Alfonso III., was born May 
17, 1886, after his father’s death. Until he was 
sixteen years old (the age at which a Spanish 
sovereion attains his majority) his mother 
reigned as queen-regent. He married May 31, 
1906, Princess Victoria Eugenie of Battenberg, 
and has three sons and two daughters.  Heir- 
apparent, Prince Alfonso, born May 10, 1907. 


Revenue 1000 ps. Expenditure 1000 ps. zn 
Direct taxes... 481.465 Public debt. . . 410,516 ,, The ministry formed by Sefior Dato, upon 
Customs 177,800 Pensions ...... 72,200 the final resignation of Count Romanones, Oc- 
Sugar 1 ud 41000 civi MEE adio ‘ 22 tober 27, 1913, was as follows: E. Dato, premier; 
cono ax... , gis ure .... , 1 3 1 . 1 
Salt tax.. . 46,500 Council ........ 808 ronis dus Mages und 5 iis 
Transport 28,200 Foreign affairs. 6,115 ema, oreign affairs; ieutenant-Colon 
Stamps, as 5 Tunes 3 Pala (Conde) del Serrallo, war: Vice-Admiral A. 
g SX nes ' orship ....... , Miranda, marine; Conde de Bugallal, finance; 
Topacco ®t 185.000 Marne ..... 70.673 J. Sanchez Guerra, interior; F. Bergamin, in- 
Lottery .... 41,250 Interior ....... 79,309 struction; J. Ugarte, agriculture, etc. 
ee "E 11400 . — 310 
xplosives *... i culture, etc. ‘ 
Other* ...... 2.430 Finance ....... 7.964 HisToRY 
Domains ...... 24,238 Collection ..... 40,760 
Treasury ...... 28,768 Colonies ....... 1,900 THe LIBERAL MINISTRY. Count Alvarado de 
Morocco ...... 51.387 Romanones, who succeeded the assassinated Lib- 
Total ........ 1,165,804 Total 1,142,737 eral premier, M. Canalejas, in November, 1912, 
re-arranged his cabinet on December 31, 1912, 
„Monopoly. + Campaign. as follows: Interior, S. Alba: foreign affairs, 


The public debt stood January 1, 1913, at 
9,941,918,985 pesetas. 

ARMY. Since the adoption of the law of June 
29, 1911, providing for personal obligatory 
service, there has been considerable improve- 
ment in the Spanish army and in 1913 the effect- 
ive strength of the permanent army, which had 
been 115,440 in 1912, was increased to 123,000. 
A decree issued in October, 1913, fixed the 
effective strength of the contingent called to the 
colors for the following year at 71,000 men. 
The contingent of recruits called for service are 
divided into two groups in which the first 
serves with the colors theoretically three years, 
but in practice usually two, while the other re- 
ceives less than one year’s training. In 1913 the 
second line, or portion of the army numbered 
about 260,000, the reserve 290,000 and the terri- 
torial reserve about 500,000. 

Navy. The number of warships built and 
building in October, 1913, was as follows: One 
second-class battleship (9890 tons), 3 first-class 
protected cruisers (25,133), 1 second-class 


J. Navarro Reverter; finance, S. Suarez Juclan. 
For the moment, Count Romanones pro 
merely to secure the ratification of the Franco- 
Spanish Treaty (see 1912 YEAB BooK, FRANCE, 
History) and the approval of the budget. These 
Becured, he proceeded, on January 31, to elab- 
orate & programme including educational and 
tax reform, the negotiation of new trade treaties, 
the augmentation of the army and navy, the 
development of Morocco, and the creation of a 
department of labor to investigate industrial 
disputes, to supervise the conduct of means of 
communication, and to encourage workmen to 
make collective agreements with their employers. 
Against Count Romanones the Conservatives 
waged an extremely bitter campaign, and early 
in January Sefior Maura, followed bv 92 Con- 
servative senators and deputies, withdrew from 
the Cortes. In justification for this unusual 
procedure, Sefior Maura said. “I consider the 
alliance of the Liberals with the Republicans 
and Socialists to be most dangerous for the 
monarchy. Revolutionary propaganda is 
carried on with impunity and assassination is 
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ized as a legal means of resistance against 
the prerogatives of the crown.” The monarch, 
however, took no warning from the Conserva- 
tives; on the contrary, he openly signified his 
approval of Count Romanones' ministry, and on 
January 14 invited S. Azcarate, the head of the 
Republican-Socialist Union, to confer with him 
at the palace. Finding their withdrawal of no 
avail, the Conservatives resumed their seats in 
the Cortes and S. Maura recalled his resigna- 
tion from the leadership of the party. This 
humiliation of the Conservatives was hailed with 
joy by the other parties. 

THE ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION. On April 18, 
as the king was returning from a military re- 
view in Madrid, he was assaulted by a Catalo- 
nian anarchist, Sanchez Alegre. Alegre ran 
into the street near the Bank of Spain, seized 
the bridle of the king’s horse, and drew a pistol. 
Alfonso, ready of wit, dismounted with more 
haste than grace, and stood sheltered behind his 
mount while the would-be assassin discharged 
three useless bullets. The police arrived in 
time to arrest Alegre, the king saluted the 
crowd, smiled at the incident, and rode on. The 
crowd, proud of their ruler’s coolness, sent up 
ringing cheers for Spain and the king. 

CABINET CRISIS. The Cortes assembled on 
May 26. Only three days had elapsed when S. 
Maura delivered a virulent attack on the min- 
istry, concluding with the words, “the present 
policy of the Liberals has become an infectious 
Styx, which must at once be dammed by all anti- 
revolutionists.” Shaken by this attack, Count 
Romanones resigned on May 31. Alfonso re- 
fused to accept the resignation, however, and 
firmly upheld the Liberal ministry. Confident 
of royal support, Count Romanones resolutely 
prepared to put through the Senate the regional 
decentralization (Mancomunidades) bill, which 
had already passed the Chamber, and which has 
been amply discussed in the 1912 YEAR Book. 
In spite of the rebellious attitude of the Senate 
Liberals, the premier pressed his bill and se- 
cured the approval of article I. by a vote of 
111 to 97. The Liberals in the Senate, headed 
by Sefiors Montero Rios and Garcia Prieto, 
passed from disapproval to open insubordina- 
tion and twice occasioned cabinet crises—on 
June 1 and 11—but each time King Alfonso 
upheld his premier. Further action on the de- 
centralization bill was plainly out of the ques- 
tion, and on June 16 the session was sus- 
pended for four months. Attempts to restore 
the lost integrity of the Liberal party proved 
futile. In October 125 senators and deputies 
applauded Garcia Prieto’s anti-ministerial re- 
marks. Rather than allow Count Romanones 
longer to remain in office, the dissident Liberals 
were ready to overturn the Liberal ministry, 
even at the risk of helping the Conservatives 
into office. This indeed was exactly what took 
place on October 25, aíter the reopening of the 
Cortes, when the Senate defeated a vote of 
confidence by 106 negative to 100 affirmative 
voices. Count Romanones at once resigned, an 
this time his resignation was accepted. 

THE CONSERVATIVE CABINET. Turning to the 
Conservatives, the king would naturally have 
selected Sefior Maura, the leader of the party. 
But Sefior Maura, after an interview with Al- 
fonso, abruptly betook himself to an unknown 
destination, leaving the capital in surprise. Ap- 
parently he had refused to form a government, 
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whether because he foresaw trouble with the 
Liberal-minded monarch, or because he realized 
that the Conservative party was fast dividing 
into a reactionary irreconcilable wing led by S. 
La Cierva and a Liberalizing wing led by S. 
Azcarraga and S. Dato, or because, realizing 
his unpopularity he feared for his life,—it is 
difficult to decide. In his stead, Sefior Eduardo 
Dato undertook to carry on the government with 
a cabinet constituted as given above (see Gov- 
ernment). Some uncertainty was felt as re- 
gards the religious policy of the new govern- 
ment. Count Romanones had, it is important 
to note, reéstablished relations with the Vatican 
and appointed an ambassador to the Papal 
court. The anti-clerical programme of associa- 
tions laws, lay education, civil marriage, and 
neutralization of cemeteries had not been 
expressly abandoned. It was not yet cer- 
tain, although it appeared highly prob- 
able, that the present goverment, composed of 
loyal Catholics, would adopt an opposite policy. 

RAPPROCHEMENT WITH FRANCE, After the 
ratification by tbe French and Spanish legisla- 
tures of the Franco-Spanish Treaty relative to 
Morocco (see 1912 YEAR Book, FRANCE, His- 
tory), the relations between France and Spain 
exhibited remarkable cordiality. In the words 
of an official communiqué issued after M. Poin- 
caré’s visit to Madrid in October, The con- 
ferences which took place between Count de 
Romanones, M. Lopez Munoz, and M. Pichon, 
and which touched on all the political, economie, 
and commercial questions interesting France and 
Spain, have made possible a perfect agreement 
of views between the representatives of the two 
countries. Their policy in Africa and in Eu- 
rope will be developed in accordance with the 
principles laid down in the accords of 1904, 
1907, and 1912, and will be inspired more and 
more by the sentiments of harmony and cordial 
friendship which respond to the interests as 
well as to the aspirations and the needs of both 
nations. These principles will find their very 
natural application in the general policies of 
the governments of Paris and Madrid, as well 
as in the special questions which attach to the 
work which they are accomplishing in Morocco.” 
See also Morocco, History. 

SPANISH LITERATURE. Many of the 
old favorites continued during 1913 to delight 
their audiences; some of the more recent writers 
strengthened their reputations; and a few new 
names claimed attention. According to official 
statistics, Spanish literature was slightly more 
prolific in 1913 than it had been in 1912, the 
exact figures being 920 works for 1912, and 
973 for 1913. Under the term literature, the 
statisticians include literary criticism, classic 
and modern literature, novels, poetry, and dra- 
matic works. 

LITERARY CRITICISM suffered by the deaths, in 
1910, 1911, and 1912, of such men as Julián 
Apraiz, Clemente Cortejón, and Menéndez Pe- 
layo, critics in different, although neighboring, 
and the year 1913 itself brought several 
other losses, which will be mentioned later, in 
the same branch of literature. The production 
of critical editions of classical texts, however, 
was in fairly good number. Fitzmaurice-Kelly 
has given us not only The Ozford Book of Span- 
ish Verse, and a new Life of Cervantes, based 
entirely on the known authentic Cervantes doc- 
uments, but a revised and enlarged French ver- 
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sion (the French by himself) of his excellent 
little History of Spanish Literature, and also 
a revised Bibliographie de l'Histoire de la Lit- 
térature espagnole, published separately. Urban 
Cronan published in the Sociedad de Bibliofilos 
Madrileños the first volume of his Teatro Es- 
pafiol del Siglo XVI., containing eleven plays. 
In the Clásicos Castellanos there appeared the 
following works of scientific popularization: 
Guillén de Castro, Lae Mocedades del Cid (by 
Said Armesto); Arcipreste de Hita, Libro de 
Buen Amor (by Cejador y Frauca); Marqués 
de Santillana, Canciones y decires (by Garcia 
de Diego); Celestina (by Cejador y Frauca); 
Villegas, Eróticas 6 amatorias (by Narciso 
Alonso Cortés); Poema de Mio Cid (by Menén- 
dez Pidal). 

After the death of Cortejón, one of his favor- 
ite pupils, Juan Givanel Más was entrusted to 
carry on his excellent critical edition of Don 
Quirote; and the final volume of the text ap- 
peared this year. Its vocabulary is said to be 
In press. Francisco Rodríguez Marín has also 
completed his editions of Don Quizote, and of 
Suárez de Figueroa's El Pasagero. Although 
printed in one of the 1911 volumes of the Revue 
Hispanique, Miss Alice H. Bushee's edition of 
Mateo Alemán's Sucesos did not appear until 
1913. John D. and Leora A. Fitz-Gerald pub- 
lished in the Romanische Forschungen & critical 
annotated edition of Lope de Vega's Novelas. 

FicTIoN. Novel writing has continued to fiour- 
ish, although there have been no markedly new 
tendencies. Spain's best novelists still think it 
wise to be thoroughly and independently Span- 
ish, and it is to hoped that they will lon 
continue of that opinion. Pío Baroja presen 
to the public two volumes of Memorias de un 
hombre de acción, and a third novel entitled 
Camino de perfección (Passión mística). 
Among other works that deserve attention are 
Manuel Machados El Amor y la Muerte; 
Azorin’s La voluntad; Pardo Bazán's Cuentos 
trágicos; several novels reprinted by Ricardo 
León, who was recently elected to the Spanish 
Royal Academy, among them Los Centauros and 
El Amor de los Amores; Felipe Trigo's La 
Bruta, Los A bismos, and En la Carrera; and 
Dicenta's Encarnación. Arturo Reyes, the au- 
thor of La goletera, De mis parrales, Romances 
andaluces, Cielo azill, etc., died in June. 

Poetry flourished even better than fiction. In 
the early summer there were Floral games 
(Juegos Florales) at Leon. Each year the king 
awards, on recommendation of the Royal Span- 
ish Academy, the Fastenrath prize “ for the best 
literary work in Spain during the year.” In 
1913 it was awarded to the editor of the Ilus- 
tración Española y Americana, R. Blanco Bel- 
monte (already favorably known as the author 
of such works as Aves sin nido, La Vida hu- 
milde, Los que miran mas allá, and La Patria 
de mis sueños) for his volume of poems Al sem- 
brar los trigos. Juan Menéndez Pidal, after a 
silence of twenty years since the appearance of 
his Don Nuño de Rondaliegos, El Conde de 
Muñazán, Alalá, and other works, reappeared 
with a volume of Poesías that are heartily ap- 
plauded. Manuel Machado published Poesías es- 
cogidas, which have been highly praised. He is 
even spoken of as a modern Spanish Villon. A 
poet of the younger generation who, had a cordial 
welcome was the humble day-laborer of Extrema- 
dura, Juan Luis Cordero, who gave to the public 
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Mi patria y mi dama. Another of the younger 
men is the poet, also a writer of prose, Gabriel 
García Maroto, whose book of verse La cara- 
vana pasa was hailed as promising still more 
brilliant things for the future. 

DRAMA. The drama was the most prolific 
genre of the year Early in the season the cele- 
brated actors Marfa Guerrero and her husband 
Fernando Diaz de Mendoza brought out Veletas, 
a very creditable work by a young playwright, 
Eusebio Gorbea, and the brilliant modern play 
(with a distinctly unusual ending), Sobrevivirse, 
by Joaquin Dicenta. In December Dicenta offered 
the public Ei Lobo, a keen, psychological study 
with intense dramatic power. Galdós received 
an ovation on the occasion of the first per- 
formance of his Celia en los infiernos. Marta 
Guerrero and her company staged brilliantly 
three plays by the poet Eduardo Marquina. The 
acting was enthusiastically applauded. The 
same can not be said of the plays: Cuando florez- 
can los rosales (fairly well received), Por los 
pecados del Rey (which as a drama is not very 
strong, but is a brilliant study of the characters 
of the time of Philip I , and El Retablo de 
Agrellano (& fantastic religious drama, so ut- 
terly fantastic that the audience could not un- 
derstand the author's purpose). A really great 
success was won by Jacinto Benavente with his 
La Molquerida. A pretty comedy that was 
warmly received was Mamá, by Martfnez Sierra. 
The Álvarez Quintero brothers, Serafin and Joa- 
quin, have again pleased the public with a 
bright two-act comedy, with an epilogue, Nena 
Teruel, staged and acted as a benefit perform- 
ance for and by that brilliant actress, Ma- 
tilda Moreno, who created in 1901 the difficult 
title-róle of Galdós's Electra. The pathological 
play was also in evidence, and tuberculosis was 
seriously treated by Dr. Bernabé Malo de Poveda 
in his Amor y Conciencia. There were also 
interesting revivals of a Farsa of Lucas Fernán- 
dez, and a Paso of Lope de Rueda. 

SPA TREATMENT. See HYDROTHERAPY; 
and SARATOGA SPRINGS. 

SPAULDING DAMS. See Dams. 

SPEAR, WILLIAM THOMAS. An American 
jurist, died December 8, 1913. He was born at 

arren, Ohio, in 1834; studied law at Harvard; 
began practice in Warren, O., and continued it 
there until 1878, in which year he was appointed 
judge of the Court of Common Appeals, serving 
until 1888, when he became justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the State. He was five times 
elected chief justice. His last term expired in 
December, 1912. 

SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION. 
See LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN, 

SPINAL PARALYSIS. See PoLIOMYELITIS. 

SPIRITS. See Liquors. 

SPIROCHZETA. See INSANITY. 

SPRIGG, Sm JoHN Gorpon. A former pre- 
mier of Cape Colony, died February 4, 1913. 
He was born in Ipswich, England, in 1830. 
After serving as an apprentice in a shipbuilder’s 

ard, he became one of the shorthand writers in 

th houses of Parliament. On account of fail- 
ure of his health he removed to South Africa in 
1858 and soon afterwards bought a farm at 
King William’s Town in Cape Colony. For the 
next ten years he devoted himself to dairy 
farming and sheep rearing. In 1869 he entered 
the Cape House of Assembly and there continued 
until 1904, when he was defeated. He was 
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again returned in 1907. One of the most con- 
spicuous figures in the political history of Cape 
Colony, he first achieved distinction by assaults 
upon the immoral conduct of the Molteno gov- 
ernment, and in 1878, after Molteno was dis- 
missed by Sir Bartle Frere, he became prime 
minister and colonial secretary, serving until 
1881. From 1884 he was treasurer, and from 
1886 to 1890 prime minister and treasurer. He 
served again as treasurer from 1893 to 1896, 
and as prime minister and treasurer from 1896 
to 1898. From 1900-04 he was prime minister 
and treasurer. He was an ardent Imperialist, 
and at the conference of colonial prime minis- 
ters held in London in 1897 made an offer of 
a battleship in behalf of the Cape Colony. This 
offer was afterwards changed into a contribu- 
tion of £50,000 a year. 

SPRINGS, MINERAL. See HYDROTHERAPY; 
and SARATOGA SPRINGS. 

STAFFORD, Jonn ALOYSIUS. An American 
Roman Catholic priest and educator, died Janu- 
ary 21, 1913. Born in 1857, he was educated 
at St. Vincent’s College, Pennsylvania, and at 
Seton Halli College. For a time he served as 
assistant in several parishes in New Jersey, and 
in 1893 was appointed vice-president of Seton 
Hall College. He served in that capacity until 
1899, when he was made pastor of St. Augus- 
tine’s Church at Union Hill, New Jersey. In 
1903 he became president of Seton Hall College. 
He was made a monsignor by Pope Leo XIII. in 
the same year. In 1909 he became pastor of 
St. Patrick's Church, Jersey City. l 

STANDARD TIME. See ASTRONOMY under 
gection so entitled. 

STATE BANKS. According to the report 
of the Comptroller of the Currency there were 
on June 4, 1913, 14,011 State banks in the 
United States with total resources of $4,143,- 
052,000. The principal items of resources were 
loans and discounts of $2,746,650,000, bonds and 
other securities of $351,496,000, and cash on 
hand of $246,341,000. Among the liabilities 
were included $483,103,000 of capital stock, 
$285,000,000 of surplus and undivided profits, 
and $3,081,011,000 of individual deposits. See 
also the articles on BANKS AND BANKING; 
FINANCIAL REVIEW; LOAN AND TRUST COMPA- 
NIES; and Savines BANKS. 

STATISTICS. See VITAL STATISTICS. 

STAUFFER, Davin McNEELY. An Ameri- 
ean engineer, author and soldier, died February 
5, 1913. Born in 1845, he entered Franklin and 
Marshall College, but left to serve in the Civil 
War, becoming commahding officer of the gun- 
boat Alezandria. At the end of the war he 
studied civil engineering; became division en- 
gineer on the Philadelphia and Reading Rail- 
way; and in 1870 was made engineer in charge 
of the construction of the South Street Bridge 
in Philadelphia. He is said to have been the 
first American engineer to use & pneumatic pro- 
cess for sinking cast iron columns. In 1874 
he became assistant engineer of the Delaware 
and Boundbrook Railway, and afterwards con- 
struction engineer of the Philadelphia water 
department. In 1879 he built the Dorchester 
Bay tunnel in Boston. From 1882 to 1896 he 
was one of the proprietors and the editor of the 
Engineering News 

STEAM ENGINES. The tendency towards 
high speed engines was emphasized during the 
year 1913 especially in the United States, and 
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there were importations from Europe of prime 
motors employing the Lentz and the Uniflow 
principles. The first American locomobile was 
also installed, which developed an indicated 
horse power on 9.65 pounds of steam and 1.51 
pounds of Holwick coal. In Europe units up 
to 1000 horse power had been constructed and 
the economies in space and operation were man- 
ifest. The locomobile, it will be recalled, is a 
self-contained boiler and engine making use of 
superheated steam with a device for reheating 
the steam on its way from the high pressure 
to the low Done cylinder. American manu- 
facturers of steam engines were beginning to 
take up in earnest the locomobile, which, orig- 
inating in Germany, had achieved considerable 
efficiency and success. One of the typical Amer- 
ican locomobiles designed for 225 pounds pres- 
gure and constructed in sizes from 75 up to 600 
horse power inclusive, had an internal corru- 
gated fire box from which, after traversing the 
tubes, the gases pass through & special casing 
to the stack. In this casing the gases give up 
a large amount of their heat to the superheater 
and some to the reheater just beyond. The 
engine was described as of the tandem com- 
pound centre crank type, having the bed plate 

lted to a substantial saddle spanning the 
boiler at the crank end and having a slidin 
fit on & similar saddle at the crosshead end. 
Both high and low pressure cylinders have pis- 
ton valves; but the governor, of the centrifugal- 
inertia type, controls the engine through the 
high-pressure valve only, the low-pressure valve 
working at a fixed point of cut-off and having 
& hand adjustment feature that is valuable un- 
der certain working conditions. 

An important hoisting engine, which on the 
score of rope stress and length of cable, was 
considered to be the largest ever constructed, 
was contracted for during the year by the In- 
verness, Railway and Coal Company, of Inver- 
ness, Cape Breton Island. It was & Nordberg 
Corliss duplex double-drum hoisting engine, 34 
and 34 by 72 inches, designed to work with a 
41,000-pound load on a 10,000-foot incline of 
16 degrees at the surface and 35 degrees at the 
bottom. While not the largest hoisting engine 
as regards size of cylinders ever built, yet for 
the points above noted, it was considered a 
remarkable machine. 

. STEAMSHIPS. See SHIPBUILDING. 

STEAM TURBINE. The steam turbine dur- 
ing the year 1913 continued as the approved 

rime mover for large units in central stations, 

ut there was little development in the way of 
applying the turbine to smaller sizes so that it 
could compete successfully with reciprocating 
steam engines and with internal combustion mo- 
tors. While the small sized steam turbine can 
be used profitably for various auxiliaries, such 
as pumps and blowers, its field seems sharply 
defined for units above a certain capacity, just 
as reciprocating engines and internal combus- 
tion engines remain unchallenged for prime 
movers of less power. During the year, however, 
the steam turbine advanced in economy due 
to the use of highly superheated steam gas with 
superheating between stages, as first outlined 
by Dr. Ferranti, where he stated that with oil 
fuel at full load consumption at .55 pounds of 
fuel for one short horse-power hour a thermal 
efficiency of 24 per cent. or better, could be 
secured. His researches indicated the thermal 
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possibilities with a highly superheated steam 
gas, and further experiments involved a con- 
struction in which mechanical difficulties were 
overcome and the high temperature medium 
could be satisfactorily used. The result was 
that the use of highly superheated steam gives 
the steam turbine an economic position not far 
below that of the Diesel engine. 

The steam turbine unit of 25,000 kilowatts 
capacity, referred to in the 1912 Year Book, 
was installed, and it was reported that four 
30,000 kilowatt units and one 35,000 kilowatts 
capacity had been ordered. A departure from 
previous designs was to be observed in that 
these machines were all horizontal instead of 
the vertical type, as used so extensively at the 
Fisk Street Station of the Commonwealth Edi- 
son Company, of Chicago. Such enormous units 
have rendered necessary changes in the auxil- 
iaries they require, such as condensers and air 
pumps, as only by due attention to these ad- 
juncts can the increased economy desired be 
maintained. Thus, for the 25,000 kilowatt tur- 
bine the condenser has 39,000,300 square feet of 
tube surface and will condense 300,000 pounds 
of steam per hour, and the air pump was re- 
placed with a kinetic air-ejector, the first one 
to be installed in the United States. This plant 
. has a feed-water heater with a capacity suff 
cient for 300,000 pounds of water per hour from 
& temperature of 65 to 130 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The use of the turbine in connection with a 
reciprocating engine working at low pressure 
with the exhaust steam of the engine continued, 
and what is known as a mixed pressure turbine, 
was developed with sufficient flexibility to meet 
the varying conditions of central station de- 
mand and to increase the advantages accruing 
from the use of the turbine with reciprocating 
engine units. These mixed pressure turbines 
may receive steam directly from the boiler or 
from the engine exhaust, or from the pump ex- 
haust, so that the thermo dynamic range of all 
steam employed is extended to the lower limits 
of the turbine. 

STEEL. See IRON AND STEEL, and METAL- 
LURGY. 

STEEL CORPORATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES. See UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORA- 
TION, and WELFARE WORK. 

STEFANSSON, VILHJAHLMR, his explora- 
tions. See PoLAR EXPLORATION, Arctic. 

STERLING, THomas. United States sena- 
tor (Republican) from South Dakota. He was 
born in Fairfield County, O., in 1851. At the 
age of three years he removed with his parents 
to McLean County, III.; graduated at the Ili- 
nois Wesleyan University in 1875; for two 
years succeeding was superintendent of schools 
at Bement, Ill; was admitted to the bar in 
1878; and in 1880-81 he was city attorney of 
Springfield. In 1882 he removed to Spink 
County, South Dakota. From 1886-88 he was 
district attorney for this county; he was a 
member of the constitutional convention of 
1889; was elected to the Senate of the State 
legislature in 1890; was engaged in the prac- 
tice of law until 1901, when he was appointed 
dean of the college of law of the State Uni- 
versity. He held this position until Septem- 
ber, 1911. He was elected to the United States 
Senate in 1913 to succeed Robert J. Gamble. 
His term of service expires 1919. 

STILLBIRTHS. See VITAL STATISTICS. 
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_ BTINESS, Jo Henry. An American 
jurist, died September 6, 1913. He was born 
in Providence, R. I., in 1840, and entered Brown 
University in 1857. He did not finish his 
course, but in 1861 entered the Federal army 
and served throughout the war. The univer- 
ree later conferred upon him the degrees of 
A.M. and LL.D. He was admitted to the bar 
in 1865, and engaged in practice at Providence. 
In 1874-75 he was a member of the State 
House of Representatives. In the latter year 
he was appointed an associate justice of the 
Supreme Court of the State, and served in that 
position until 1900, when he became chief jus- 
tice. He resigned from the bench in 1904. 
From 1897-1907 he was a member of the State 
Commission of Uniform Legislation, and was 
chairman of the Rhode Island Commission on 
the Revision of the Judicial System. He wrote 
Two Centuries of Liquor Legislation in Rhode 
Island (1882); History of Lotteries in Rhode 
1997) (1896); and Civil Changes in the State 

STOCK MARKET. See FINANCIAL REVIEW. 

STOCK-RAISING AND MEAT PRODUC- 
TION. THE Meat Suppry. The supply of 
livestock at the five principal cattle markets in 
the Mississippi Valley consisted approximately 
of 7,500,000 cattle, 18,500,000 hogs, and 13,000,- 
000 sheep, and represents decreases of about 
100,000 cattle, 350,000 hogs, and a gain of 200,- 
000 sheep. (See LEATHER.) The receipts of cat- 
tle at Chicago were the smallest for many 
years. At Kansas City there was a big gain 
in the number of feeder cattle sold, but this 
was due to the severe drought in the South- 
west. High prices prevailed for cattle early in 
the year, there being but little spread between 
feeders and finished steers. Consequently 
thousands of cattle were finished for market in 
the corn belt at a loss, for in addition to the 
high cost of steers and high-priced corn, the 
price for finished cattle during the last quar- 
ter was $2.00 per hundredweight less than a 
year ago. The dwindling supply of meat ani- 
mals per capita of population, especially in 
cattle, has brought about a serious situation. 

A movement which is spreading rapidly and 
promises to encourage the livestock industry 
in the future is the organization of boys’ pig 
clubs and girls’ poultry clubs. Another new 
departure was the holding of a cattle feeders’ 
day at the Kansas Agricultural College, at 
which there was an attendance of over 500 
cattle feeders and stockyard representatives, 
and which was so successful that it is to be 
made an annual event. The number of fowls 
kept in the United States is annually on the 
increase and laying contests and judicious se- 
lection of breeding stock have increased the 
number of eggs laid per year. At the Oregon 
experiment station the entire flock averaged 210 
eggs per hen; the five best hens averaged 280 
eggs each, and one hen laid 303 eggs. The two 
best layers were crosses between the White 
Leghorn and the Barred Plymouth Rock breeds. 

TRANSPORTATION AND MARKETING OF LIVE- 
STOCK. A study of the shrinkage of live cat- 
tle during shipment to market, made.by the 
Federal Department of Agriculture with 205 
shipments comprising over 19,000 cattle, 
showed the net shrinkage to vary from 15 to 
75 pounds per head, or 2.14 to 7 per cent. of 
the live weight. The shrinkage depended upon 
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the length of time, condition at time of ship- 
ping, treatment during the drive to the loading 
pens, length of time held without feed and 
water and nature of the “ fill” before loading. 
The shrinkage was greater during the first 24 
hours than for any succeeding period of the 
same length. 

Approximately 24,556 square miles were de- 
clared free from the cattle tick and released 
from quarantine, making a total of 187,204 
square miles since the beginning of the work 
in 1906. The number of cattle shipped from 
the quarantined area to northern markets was 
1,320,579, an increase of 32 per cent. since 1912. 

An elaborate statistical study of the cold 
storage of fresh beef, mutton, pork, dressed 

oultry, butter, and eggs, covering the period 
March 1009-August, 1911, was made by: the 
Department of Agriculture. The average 
length of time kept in storage varies each year 
with each commodity, but for 1909, was as fol- 
lows: The fresh beef received into storage 
during the year beginning May, 1909, was kept 
there on an average 2.28 months; mutton, 4.46 
months; fresh pork, 0.88 months; butter, 4.43 
months. Poultry and eggs were kept on an av- 
erage 2.42 and 5.91 months respectively. The 
cost of keeping these products the average 
length of time was as follows: Beef, .997 cents 
per pound; mutton, 1.564 cents; pork, .35 
cents; poultry, 1.079 cents; butter, 2.532 cents; 
and eggs, 3.505 cents per dozen. In round num- 
bers, the estimated amounts put into cold stor- 
age were 131,000,000 pounds of beef, 20,000,000 
pounds of mutton, 176,000,000 pounds of pork, 
157,000,000 pounds of butter, and 10,000,000 
cases of eggs. 

Meat Imports. Under the tariff which went 
into effect October 3, 1913, animals imported 
for breeding purposes were admitted as here- 
tofore free of duty, the duty on live poultry 
was reduced from 3 cents to 1 cent per pound, 
and dead poultry from 5 to 2 cents. The duty 
on other livestock was reduced to 10 per cent. 
As indicating the immediate effect of the new 
law, the number of imported cattle inspected 
by the Bureau of Animal Industry in October 
and November, was 209,327 head, as compared 
with 72,420 for the corresponding period of 
1912. All came from Canada and Mexico ex- 
cept 447 head of pure-bred cattle, for breeding 

urposes, imported from Great Britain. The 
imports were largely for immediate slaughter, 
and as stockers and feeders. The bulk of the 
slaughter cattle came from Canada, while Mex- 
ico furnished over four-fifths of the stockers 
and feeders. Imported meats and meat-food 
products inspected during October amounted to 
6,000,735 pounds, and in November to 11,792,- 
576 pounds, making a total of 17,793,311 pounds 
for the two months. The bulk of this con- 
sisted of fresh and refrigerated beef. Of the 
total meat imported, Canada furnished 8,098,- 
197 pounds; Argentina, 6,209,700 pounds; Aus- 
tralia, 2,725,142 pounds; Uruguay, 559,843 
pounds; and other countries much smaller 
quantities. The imports of fresh beef for a 
short period before the passage of the tariff 
act were as follows: 567,205 pounds in June, 
642,333 pounds in July, and 824,342 pounds in 
August. 

Meat INSPECTION. Federal meat inspection 
was conducted at 510 establishments located 
in 251 cities and towns, and during the fiscal 
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year 1913, 56,423,312 animals were slaughtered 
at establishments under Federal supervision. 
This represents a decrease of 375,000 cattle 
and 2,700,000 hogs from the figures of 1912. 
There was, however, an increase in the number 
of sheep. The number of condemned animals 
was 47,000 more than the previous year, most 
of the increase being due to hog cholera, but 
tuberculosis continued to be the cause of the 
largest number of condemnations. 

On reinspection a total of 18,851,930 pounds 
of meat and meat-food products was condemned 
because of having become sour, putrid, unclean, 
or otherwise unfit for food. For export 90,653 
certificates of inspection were issued covering 
a total of 977,182,936. 

The regulations of the Department of Agri- 
culture to govern the importation of meat un- 
der the new tariff act provide for anti-mortem 
and post-mortem inspection in the countries 
where slaughtered. It is also subject to in- 
spection in this country. 

Horses. There was a very active trade in 
draft horses during the year. Many high prices 
were paid for high-class draft stallions. The 
work in breeding army horses by tle govern- 
ment had been organized in two districts and 
34 stallions purchased. A national horse- 
breeding association was formed to develop & 
strain of American horses by using selected 
Arabian stallions for crossing with American 
stock. There were 13 States which disqualified 
unsound stallions for public service, and al- 
though these laws did much to prevent unde- 
sirable animals from breeding, they accom- 
plished less than was expected, owing to un- 
scrupulous stallion owners and weakuesses in 
the laws. Because dourine had been intro- 
duced into the United States through the im- 
portation of horses for breeding purposes, 
greater restrictions were placed upon the entry 
of pure-bred horses. 

LIVESTOCK IN ForEIGN — CouNTRIES. The 
dwindling meat supply of the United States 
and the loss of foreign markets compelled the 
American packers to erect packing plants in 
Argentina which sent to Europe in 1901 only 
25,000 quarters of chilled beef. In 1913 ship- 
ments increased to about 2,300,000 quarters, 
thus supplying the deficiency from the United 
States. Argentina bred in 1913 about 29, 000, 
000 head of cattle, a small number compared 
with what can be kept there. The official sta- 
tistics for Canada showed that during the year 
1913, & large increase in the number of pigs 
and small increases in other Kinds of livestock 
had occurred. England and the continent were 
suffering from a shortage of meat animals, due 
to the butchering of breeding stock and the in- 
crease in population. 

In Germany there was a steady decrease in 
the number of cattle, swine, sheep, and goats 
since 1907, but a slight increase in other kinds 
of livestock. In Hungary the latest census re- 
turns showed a decrease in all kinds of domes- 
tic animals except swine. The number of cat- 
tle in Sweden was on the increase since 1865, 
but since 1895 not so fast as the increase in 
population. The dairy and poultry indus- 
tries made remarkable strides in Russia and 
Siberia for a number of years. In 1913 both 
butter and eggs were exported from Siberia 
to the United States. In Australia the gov- 
ernment was taking steps to take charge of 
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slaughtering, freezing, and selling of meat and 
animal products in order to prevent the con- 
trol of the business by the meat trust. 

Woor. The number of sheep in Australia fell 
off to the extent of nearly 10,000,000 head from 
& year ago, due to a drought and a heavy mor- 
tality. The wool clip decreased to 749,997,291 
pounds, but in spite of this loss the high price 
made the value of the clip more than that of 
1912. About 69 per cent. of this wool was 
merino and the rest cross bred. There was 
also a considerable shrinkage in the American 
clip, and though trade in wool was quiet for a 
long time because of the tariff discussion, the 
shortage became apparent in December and at 
the close of the year trade in fine raw wool 
was unusually brisk. The price for fine scoured 
wools was 12 cents per pound less than in 1912 
&nd represents the full] effect of the tariff. 
Only a small part of the wool put in bond 
awaiting tariff reduction was of the finer 
grades. 

LITERATURE. Among the more important 
publications of the year were the following: 
Will C. Barnes, Western Grazing Grounds and 
Forest Ranges (Chicago) ; F. T. Barton, Cattle, 
Sheep and Pigs (London); J. T. Craig, Sheep 
Farming in North America (New York); Geo. 
E. Day, Productive Swine Husbandry (Phila- 
delphia); W. S. Dixon, The Complete Horse- 
man (London); C. and A. Douglas, The Shet- 
dand Pony (London and Edinburgh); P. B. 
Hadley, Studies on Inheritance in Poultry 
(R. I. Experiment Station Bulletin 155, Kings- 
ton, R. I.); G. K. Holmes, Cold Storage Busi- 
nese Features (U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Bureau of Statistics Bulletin 93); Cold 
Storage and Prices (U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Bureau of Statistics Bulletin 101) ; and 
George Woodward, The International Poultry 
Book (Ballarat, Victoria, Australia). 

STOKES, Anson PHELPS. An American 
banker and philanthropist, died June 28, 1913. 
He was born in New York City in 1838 and 
was educated by tutors and in private schools 
in New York City. He became a member of 
the firm of Phelps, Dodge, and Company, mer- 
chants, and was later connected with many 
other important financial companies and in- 
stitutions in New York City. He was a pioneer 
in civil service reform, the first president of 
the Reform Club of New York City, and was 
at one time the vice-president of the Civil Serv- 
ice Reform Association. He was the author 
of Joint-Metallism (1894-96); Cruising in the 
West Indies (1902) ; and Cruising in the Carib- 
dean with a Camera (1903). 

STORAGE BATTERIES. See ErrcTRIO 
BATTERIES. 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. A British Ma- 
laysian crown colony composed as follows: 
Singapore, 217 square miles; with its depend- 
encies—the Cocos (or Keeling) Islands, about 
20 in number (no definite area given); Christ- 
mas Island, about 62 square miles; Labuan, 
2814 square miles (total population of Singa- 
pore and dependencies, census of 1911, 311,985). 
Penang, 108 square miles; with province 
Wellesley, about 280 square miles; and the 
Dindings, about 183 square miles (total popu- 
lation, 278,003). Malacca, 720 square miles 
(population, 124,081). Total area, between 
1600 and 1650 square miles; total population, 
714,069. Chief town of Singapore, Singapore; 
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of Penang, George Town; Malacca, Malacca. 
Capital of the colony, Singapore. The ports 
are free. The trade is chietly transit, the only 
articles produced for export in the colony being 
tapioca, rice, rubber, sugar, and coal (from 
Labuan; 86,689 tons in 1910). The table be- 
low shows trade and finance statistics in 
Straits Settlements dollars and shipping in 
tons entered and cleared: 


1909 1910 1911 
mports ........ 313,358,427 364,470,653 $98,034,421 
Exports ........281,183,021 324. 189,786 341,889,822 
Revenue ....... 8,795,001 9,336,328 11.409.221 
Expenditure..... 8,642,731 7,532,242 9,085,389 
Shipping ....... 22,192,854 23,429,495 24,086,904 


The railways are operated by the government 
of the Federated Malay States (q.v.). Sir 
Arthur Henderson Young (appointed 1911) 
was governor in 1913. 

STRANFA. See CHEMISTRY, INDUSTBIAL, 
under Jute Substitutes. 

STREET, T. GEoRGE. See PoLAR EXPLORA- 
TION, Arctic. 

STREET RAILWAYS. See MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENT. 

STREPTOCOCCUS. See MILK. 

STRIKE, GENERAL. See ARBITRATION AND 
CONCILIATION; BELGIUM; and STRIKES. 

STRIKES. See also ARBITRATION AND CON- 
CILIATION. As in the immediately preceding 
years there was a great amount of labor unrest 
in all western nations. While there were no 
strikes as spectacular as that of the British 
coal miners of 1912, there were a great number 
of them, and some were marked by unusual bit- 
terness and violence. In all probability the 
fundamental cause of these disturbances was 
the rising cost of living. During a period of 
rising prices wages as a rule rise more slowly 
than the cost of customary articles of con- 
sumption. Moreover, employers do not as a 
rule advance wages during normal times with- 
out considerable pressure from the workers 
themselves. According to Bradstreet’s, the 
Strikes of the first eleven months of 1913 in- 
volved about 400,000 persons. For an entire 
35 year numbers involved were as fol- 
ows: 1912, 475,000; 1911, 255.000; 1910, 
550,000; 1909, 223,000; 1908, 230,000; 1907. 
175,000; 1906, 550,000; and 1903, 650,000. 
Space permits the deseription of only a few of 
the more significant strikes of the year. 

CALUMET CoPPER MINERS. On July 23 about 
twenty copper mines of the Keweenaw Penin- 
sula, Michigan, were closed by a strike called 
by the Western Federation of Miners. This 
was the first serious dispute in fifty years. 
Nearly 15,000 men were idle, but only a por- 
tion of these were members of the federation. 
Thirty-eight nationalities were represented 
among them, a very large proportion being 
Finns. The miners demanded the recognition 
of the federation, either the complete removal 
of one-man drills or the placing of two men 
on each drill, a minimum wage of $3 for 
trammers and $3.50 for miners, and an 
eight-hour day. These demands, however, were 
formulated only after the operators had scorn- 
fully refused a request for a conference to dis- 
cuss conditions. Within a few days after the 
Strike began the governor of Michigan sent 
2700 militia to the scene. In addition the 
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companies employed from a detective agency a 
considerable number of guards, called by the 
miners, gun-men.“ Here, as in West Vir- 
inia, these mercenaries, profiting by aggravat- 
ing disorder, were a chief cause of extremely 
tense feeling. Their outragea, especially the 
wanton murder of two innocent persons because 
an Austrian miner had used a path across com- 
pany land, led to retaliation and an increasing 
use of firearms by both sides. The main point 
at issue was the recognition of the union. The 
Western Federation, which is the only union 
among metal miners in this country, was 
strongly supported by the American Federation 
of Labor and by other labor organizations. The 
United Mine Workers sent $100,000 to support 
the strike and other bodies made assessments 
for the same purpose. Prominent labor lead- 
ers, such as John Mitchell, John B. Lennon, and 
T. L. Lewis, went to the scene to give encour- 
agement. The operators and owners, however, 
resisted every effort at mediation. Governor 
Ferris offered to arrange a joint conference. 
This being refused he sent Judge Murphy to 
work out a plan of settlement. The Copper 
Country Commercial Club also investigated 
with a view to an adjustment of differences; but 
the union refused their advances because the 
club had condemned the union in advance. The 
main effort was made by John A. Moffit, sent 
by Secretary of Labor Wilson. He proposed 
arbitration of all matters except recognition of 
the federation. The union accepted but the 
managers rejected this plan. A similar fate 
met a like proposal from the president of the 
Michigan Federation of Labor. Efforts to per- 
suade leading officials of the Calumet and Hecla 
Company at Boston to meet their miners failed, 
the officials declaring that the men might re- 
turn individually but that the union would be 
resisted to the last degree. On November 28 
the managers announced that they would on 
December 1 introduce the eight-hour shift into 
all shafts, except those on a contract basis, 
and would set aside Tuesday afternoon each 
week for the hearing of grievances. On the 
afternoon of December 24 a panic occurred at 
a Christmas celebration in Italian Hall at 
Calumet, 72 lives being lost following a cry of 
„Fire.“ It was thought that this calamity 
would prepare the way for settlement but re- 
sentment seemed to be only intensified. Bad 
feeling was further aggravated when the 
stricken miners refused the proffered aid of 
$25,000 from citizens. On December 28 Presi- 
dent Moyer of the Western Federation was 
beaten, shot, and forcibly ejected from the 
strike zone. Though the companies gave the 
men until January 1 to resume their places it 
was evident that the strike would continue into 
1914. 

Cotorapo. Of almost equal importance with 
the miners’ strikes at Calumet, Mich., and in 
West Virginia, was that of the coal miners in 
southern Colorado. This began on September 
23, and continued into the new year. Preced- 
ing the strike, representatives of the miners 
sent a letter to the operators requesting a con- 
ference. This and subsequent ones were ig- 
nored. Between 75 and 85 per cent. of the 
miners went out. After a few days of peace, 
friction, due in large part to outsiders and to 
the mercenary guards employed by the compa- 
mies, led to considerable violence. The governor 
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ordered militia to the scene on October 28. He 
also endeavored to secure a settlement, but his 
advances were rejected by the operators. To 
understand the demands of the miners it is nec- 
essary to state certain provisions of the Col- 
orado laws. These prohibit any attempt to pre- 
vent the organization of workers; they prohibit 
5 of wages in seript, or anything but 

wful money; they require operators to pro- 
vide check-weighmen to pay wages twice per 
month, and to operate on an eight-hour-day 
basis; and they guarantee to employes freedom 
to trade elsewhere than at company stores. 
There was much evidence to show that the coal- 
Mining companies had ignored these provisions. 
Congressman Keeting, who introduced a reso- 
lution in Congress for & Federal investigation, 
said, * For more than ten years the coal com- 
panies have owned every official in both Las 
Animas and Huerfano Counties. Administra- 
tion of the law has been a farce. As an ex- 
ample: Hundreds of men have been killed in 
the southern Colorado mines during these ten 
ears, yet no coroner's jury, except in one case, 
as returned a verdict holding the companies 
responsible, the blame being placed on the dead 
miner.” The deputy labor commissioner and 
chief factory inspector of Colorado and numer- 
ous others similarly declared that the laws have 
been violated continually. The miners’ demands 
included the enforcement of the mining laws, 
particularly those above enumerated, a readjust- 
ment of the scale, and union contracts. 
They contended that the individual miner must 
Continue to be helpless unless he can secure the 
backing of a strong union. On November 26 a 
conference of operators and strikers led by the 
governor and Federal Secretary of Labor Wil- 
son, adjourned without reaching an agreement. 
Just previous to this, numerous editors of the 
State had met at Denver and proposed a plan 
of settlement. This was rejected by the miners 
on the ground that it did not provide for union 
contracts. On December 1, President White, of 
the United Mine Workers, the vice-president, 
and secretary of the same union, a labor editor 
of Trinidad, and five others were indicted at 
Pueblo for conspiracy in restraint of trade. The 
Federal grand jury made a report in December 
criticizing both operators and miners in very 
Severe terms. 

WEST Virginia. The most bitter labor war 
Of the year, and one of the most prolonged in 
American history, was that centering in the 
Cabin Creek and Paint Creek collieries of the 
Kanawha Valley of West Virginia. Bad feel- 
ing had been engendered by many years of bru- 
tal treatment; open hostilities were begun in 
the spring of 1912. Company stores and other 
points of advantage were equipped with ma- 
chine guns; the mine guards, who had been a 
chief cause of the bitter hatred of the miners, 
were increased in numbers; and the miners 
themselves smuggled in arms and ammunition. 
In August Governor Glasscock called out the 
militia; and martial law was in force almost 
continuously, until the summer of 1913. Great 
numbers of guns and quantities of ammunition 
were confiscated from both guards and miners. 
Nevertheless, so intense was the feeling that ex- 
cesses by both sides were frequently committed 
and thirteen men were killed. 

The principal demands of the. miners were: 
The recognition of the union; freedom to trade 
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at other than company stores; payment of 
wages in cash instead of credit script good at 
the stores; a weighing system at the mines and 

ayment on the basis of the short ton; a nine- 
kour day; and better housing. The strikers 
were supported financially by the United Mine 
Workers, and by operators in competing fields 
already unionized. This support alone enabled 
them to keep up the fight. Temporary settle- 
ments were reached in April through the inter- 
vention of Governor Hatfield, but agreements 
were not signed until July. Practically all the 
strikers’ demands were granted. Not only did 
they win a 12 per cent. increase in pay, through 
a change from the long to the short ton, but 
they gained the nine-hour day, semi-monthly 
pay, the right to employ one of their own num- 
ber as a check-weighman, and the privilege of 
trading where they pleased. They also secured 
the introduction of the check-off system, 
whereby the union dues are deducted from pay 
by the company and turned over to union offi- 
cials. 

The money cost of this struggle according to 
Coal Age was as follows: Operators’ loss in 
business, $2,000,000; cost to State of militia, 
$400,000; cost to Kanawha County for civil, 
police, and the criminal expenses, $100,000; cost 
to the United Mine Workers, and paid by union 
miners of Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, and Pennsyl- 
vania, $602,000; property destroyed, $20,000. 
These, with other costs, totaled $4,612,000. 

In May the United States Senate provided for 
an investigation of the entire situation. A 
Senate committee of three was authorized to in- 
quire whether or not peonage existed in the 
coal fields; whether or not the postal facilities 
had been interfered with or the immigration 
laws violated; whether citizens had been ar- 
rested, tried, and convicted contrary to the laws 
of the United States; and the causes of the in- 
dustrial war. It held hearings in June at 
Charleston, which is only about twenty miles 
from the disturbed area. 

PATERSON. One of the most spectacular and 
significant strikes of the year was that of the 
silk workers of Paterson, N. J. Their strike be- 
gan February 25. About 27,000 employes were 
out, including broad silk weavers, ribbon work- 
ers, and dye-house workers. The weavers struck 
primarily because of the introduction of the 
three- and four-loom system. Previously a 
weaver had tended two looms and made fine 
silks. They feared that an increased employ- 
ment of women and children on looms making 
coarse silks would throw thousands of skilled 
weavers out of work and lower family stand- 
ards. Other workers demanded an eight-hour 
day and minimum wages of $12 a week. Or- 
ganizers of the Industrial Workers of the World 
(q.v.) were early on the scene and about 10,000 
of the strikers joined that organization. Al- 
though the strikers embraced many nationali- 
ties, here, as in other similar strikes led by the 
I. W. W., great solidarity of purpose prevailed. 
From the beginning most unreasoning hostility 
to William D. Hevwood, Patrick Quinlan, Carlo 
Tresca, and Elizabeth Flynn, I. W. W. leaders, 
was manifested. In March, Heywood and Les- 
sig were arrested and sentenced by the local 
recorder's court to six months in jail for un- 
lawful assemblage. On April 5 they were re- 
leased by order of Justice Minturn of the Su- 
preme Court, who declared that he could find 
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no evidence even of any assemblage having been 
held at the time charged. There were more 
than one thousand arrests of strikers, including 
many women; many fines and some jail sen- 
tences were imposed; yet by common consent 
the strike was peaceful, not a single weapon 
being found on any arrested striker and there 
being not a single case of assault on a “ acab.” 
Nevertheless the leaders were repeatedly ar- 
rested on trumped-up charges; personal rights 
and freedom of the press were interfered with. 
Alexander Scott, editor of a Socialist paper, 
was convicted of “hostility to government“ 
and sentenced to one to fifteen years. Strikers 
were greatly angered by the arrest and convic- 
tion of Patrick Quinlan The jury disagreed in 
his first trial, but he was found guilty on the 
second, about March 15, of inciting to riot 
Believing a fair trial in Passaie County impos- 
sible Justice Minturn on May 22 ordered the 
drawing of a jury from outside that county to 
hear other cases against strike leaders. Fol 
lowing the conviction of Scott a petition signed 
by 29 social workers of New York was sent 
to President Wilson calling for a Federal in- 
vestigation of conditions at Paterson. On June 
7, in Madison Square Garden, New York City, 
thousands of strikers participated in a monster 
demonstration. The strike was concluded in 
July when nine-tenths of the strikers had re- 
turned to work. Their total loss in wages was 
estimated at $5,000,000. Early in October Mr. 
Frederick S. Boyd of New York was convicted 
of having advocated sabotage at Paterson and 
was sentenced to one to seven years in the pen- 
itentiary and a fine of $500. The case was 
appealed. On November 10 Justice Bergen of 
the Supreme Court set aside the conviction of 
Heywood, Tresca, and Lessig, who had beer 
sentenced to six months. In November occurred 
a second outbreak of formidable size among the 
ribbon weavers; but other branches failed to 
go out in support and the strike collapsed. 
CINCINNATI ICEMEN. During three very hot 
weeks in July the drivers, helpers, engineers, 
and firemen of the Cincinnati ice companies 
were on strike. They demanded higher wages 
and recognition of a newly-formed union. Ef- 
forts of the mayor and others to bring about 
arbitration failing, they first secured a small 
supply of ice from a brewery and distributed it 
by the aid of the street cars and the fire-engine 
houses. Then somewhat larger amounts were 
secured by rail shipments; but this supply soon 
dwindled because outside dealers began to can- 
cel agreements. It was claimed that all these 
dealers were in a combination known as the 
Middle States Ice Producers’ Exchange, charged 
by Mayor Hunt with violating the Shermam 
anti-trust law. In the fall the Federal Depart- 
ment of Justice began an investigation of this 
combination. The next important step in the 
strike was the seizure by the city of eight of 
the largest ice plants under orders of the board 
of health. The plants were then operated by 
the city for eleven to thirteen days. Ice was 
sold at much less than company prices. This 
unique strike raised the question of arbitration 
and municipal ownership in new forms. 
CINCINNATI TRACTION. On May 9 began a 
ten-day strike of the 1800 employes on the 
street railway system of Cincinnati. The men's 
rincipal demand was recognition of the union. 
‘he company was finally forced to grant this 
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demand by the determined resistance of the 
strikers, and more especially by the institution 
by Mayor Hunt of a suit asking for a receiver- 
ship for the company. The ground for this 
suit was that the company having evidently 
failed to operate its cars according to schedule, 
had violated its charter and forfeited its 
rights in the streets of the city. When the 
union was recognized and an agreement made 
to arbitrate other differences, this suit was 
withdrawn. The other demands of the men 
were: A work day of ten consecutive hours; 
payment of at least half wages to extra men 
who spend from four to seven hours a day wait- 
ing for runs; and a higher wage scale. 

NEEDLE TRADES OF New York Crrr. The 
memorable strikes of the shirtwaist makers and 
the cloakmakers in 1910 stimulated unrest in 
other branches of the ready-made clothing in- 
dustry. On December 30, 1912, nearly all the 
unions in the various branches of men’s tail- 
oring went on strike. They were followed on 
January 5 and 6 by the workers on ladies’ 
waists, dresses, kimonos, and wrappers, and on 
January 9, 10, and 15 by the underwear or 
white-goods workers. More than 100,000 per- 
sons were involved, most of them affiliated with 
the United Garment Workers of America or 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers. 
There was some disorder and during the two- 
months’ strike many fines were imposed on both 
men and women strikers, and some men were 
sent to the workhouse. 

The men’s tailors demanded the following: 
Abolition of the subcontracting system; aboli- 
tion of foot power; that no work be given out 
to be done in tenement houses; time and one- 
half for overtime and double time for holidays; 
a 48-hour week; a general increase of 20 per 
cent. in wages; and the adoption of a wage 
scale giving $25, $22, and $16 per week re- 
spectively to first-, second-, and third-class op- 
erators, $24, $21, and $17 per week respectively 
to first-, second-, and third-class tailors, $24 
and $18 per week to pressers, and $12 and $10 
to women and children. From the first there 
was not much favor among this branch of the 
strikers for the protocol agreement whereby the 
1910 strike of the Cloak, Skirt, and Suit 
Makers’ Union had been settled. (See ARBI- 
TRATION AND CONCILIATION, INDUSTRIAL.) The 
New York Clothing Trade Association, repre- 
senting the strongest section of the employers, 
declared firmly that it would not recognize any 
unions and would not agree to the preferential 
union shop. On February 28 the strike was 
declared off. Meanwhile about 20,000 strikers 
had returned to work under individual shop 
agreements. The remainder of the strikers re- 
turned under the following conditions drawn 
up by Mr. Marcus M. Marks: The question of 
hours to be submitted to an arbitration com- 
mittee whose award shall be binding; week- 
workers in tailor shops to receive an advance 
of $1 per week and piece-workers to receive a 
proportionate advance; no wage reductions in 
dull seasons; all sub-contracting to be abol- 
ished in both contracting and inside shops; san- 
itary conditions to be maintained; contract 
shops to maintain same conditions and hours 
as inside shops. 

The shirtwaist-makers had been out in the 
great strike of 1910 with a union numbering 
40,000. But unlike the cloak and suit-makers 
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they did not secure such an agreement as in- 
sured peace. But they were the first to reach 
a settlement in 1913 and that on the basis of 
a protocol similar to that secured by their 
fellow-workers in 1910. This new agreement, 
known as the white“ protocol, provided for 
the preferential union shop; for a board of 
grievances to which disputes are to be taken in 
the first instance and from which appeal may 
be made to a board of arbitration; for a joint 
board of sanitary control, which began by 
adopting the sanitary standards devised by the 
like board in the cloak, suit, and skirt trade; 
for the adoption of a white label as a means 
of appealing to consumers; for a wage-scale 
board for the permanent adjustment of wages 
on the basis of living standards and efficiency; 
for a maximum week of 50 hours; and for the 
abolition of sub-contracting. The agreement 
also fixed a temporary week-wages scale; es- 
tablished a piece-wage committee; and pro- 
vided that, pending rulings by the wage-scale 
board, no week-worker not an apprentice should 
receive less than $8 per week and no piece- 
worker less than 30 cents an hour. Most of 
the distinguished men serving on the boards of 
the suit and cloak industry consented to serve: 
in like capacity on these new boards. (See 
ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION, INDUSTRIAL.) 

Near the close of February the other two: 
branches of the ladies’ wear industry, namely, 
the kimono and wrapper, and the white-goods 
or underwear trades reached agreements. The 
white-goods workers numbered nearly 20,000, 
fully 95 per cent. women, and of Jewish, Amer- 
ican, Italian, and Slavic descent. Investigation 
showed that seasonal fluctuations were most ex- 
treme; less than 10 per cent. were employed 
throughout the year; of 7123 workers employed 
in about 120 of the shops, only 20 per cent. 
were employed in July and August, 75 to 80 
per cent. September and October, over 90 per 
cent. in December, 80 per cent. in January, 90 
per cent. again in February and March, and 
thereafter & gradual drop to 80 per cent. in 
May and 40 to 60 per cent. in June. With 
this intermittent unemployment were coupled 
wages averaging $5 or less per week for one- 
third of the employes, and between $5.50 and 
$7 for another one-third. The protocol in this. 
branch provided grievance and arbitration 
boards but no sanitary board; pledged the man- 
ufacturers to maintain safe and sanitary con- 
ditions; required the manufacturers to register 
with the union the names of contractors to 
whom work is sent; prohibited the sending out. 
of work to tenements after six months; estab- 
lished a minimum wage of $5 a week; created 
& permanent wage board to standardize piece 
prices and fix week wages; and set the hours 
per week at fifty. 

The kimono-workers secured a less favorable 
agreement, especially the 2000 of the East Side 
branch. These were very young girls, recent. 
immigrants, largely Spanish Jews from Russia 
and the Balkan States. The West Side branch 
was composed of 3000 older workers more ex- 
perienced in American labor disputes. Their 
agreement provided for grievance and arbitra- 
tion boards and sanitation committees. The 
West Side protocol provided that standard 
union conditions should prevail within a radius 
of twenty-four miles of New York in shops of 
association members and their outside con- 
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tractors. Moreover, manufacturers signing the 
agreement must assist the union to establish 
union conditions beyond the twenty-five-mile 
limit by refusing to send out goods to any shop 
where the union might call a strike. 

SOUTHERN PaciFic. After six months of fu- 
tile negotiations to settle differences about 4000 
conductors, engineers, firemen, and trainmen of 
the Sunset Division of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad quit work on November 13. All 
freight and nearly all passenger traffic between 
New Orleans i El Paso, Tex., was brought 
to a standstill. The road had already provided 
a thousand strike breakers, and their examina- 
iion to determine fitness was at once be 
The most serious aspect of the situation was 
the danger of losses to the sugar-cane and rice 
growers, Both crops were being harvested, and, 
while the latter could be stored with compara- 
tive ease, the former would have been ruined 
by frost and the lack of immediate transporta- 
tion to sugar mills. The union officials de- 
clared themselves strongly opposed to violence 
of any sort, but nevertheless there was some 
intimidation and some destruction of prop- 
erty. 

The employes had drawn up a list of sixty- 
seven complaints. These included demands for 
the reinstatement of engineers and others dis- 
charged in alleged violation of contracts; com- 

laint of excessive demerits and of harsh letters 
rom subordinate officials; opposition to the 
number of reports required outside of company 
time; request for regulation of lay-overs at 
terminals away from home; demand that offi- 
cials should confer with local union committee 
in making assignments of men to new runs; 
demand that passenger rates be paid for motor 
car service; protest against physicial reéxamina- 
tions and against reéxaminations on rules. 
Chairman Julius Kruttschnitt of the executive 
committee of the road declared that the unions 
had refused proposals to arbitrate. He said 
the main question involved from the road’s point 
of view was whether it should secure peace with 
the men at the price of safety to the public. 
He stated the willingness of the road to confer 
with a committee from the four unions regarding 
a new system of settling grievances, or to have 
all matters in dispute arbitrated as provided by 
act of Congress. 

INDIANAPOLIS STREET RAILWAYS. On Novem- 
ber 1 the entire street railway system of Indian- 
apolis was tied up by a very determined strike 
by a newly organized union. The company at 
once imported about 400 strike breakers, but 
their appearance was attended by such violence 
that for six days no cars were run. In the 
rioting four persons were killed and many in- 
jured. The local police refused to aid the com- 
pany, thirty of them resigning when. ordered to 
protect strike breakers. The sheriff summoned 
200 citizens to act as deputies but most of them 
refused; it was charged that nearly all those 
summoned were Republicans, the sheriff being a 
Democrat and election being at hand. The mayor 
appealed to Governor Samuel M. Ralston for 
assistance in maintaining order, but the governor 
at first refused on the ground that the citizens 
had not done their duty. On November 5, how- 
ever, he ordered the entire National Guard of 
Indiana, numbering about 1800, to the scene. 
Suit was brought by & local attorney for the 
annulment of the company's franchise. Finally 
on the 7th, Mr. Ethelbert Btewart, representing 
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the National Department of Labor, aided by the 
governor, induced the company to submit the 
union demands for higher wages and shorter 
hours, but not the demand for recognition, to 
the State public utilities commission. Traffic 
was resumed the next day. The bitter feeling 
engendered by the strike led to fierce denuncia- 
tion of Mayor Samuel L, Shank by a committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce. This feeling was 
not lessened by acquittal of the disobedient po- 
licemen. Mayor Shank finally resigned November 
28, because of his inability to prevent the 
teamsters' strike. 

INDIANAPOLIS TEAMSTERS. On November 30 
the teamsters of the city to the number of over 
3000 went on strike. In a street riot on Decem- 
ber 2 one man was killed and four wounded 
by special officers. On December 6 about one- 
third of the strikers returned to work, demands 
having been conceded. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CoMPANY. Late in No- 
vember, occurred a strike of 14,000 employes of 
this company at Schenectady. The company had 
followed the policy during slack periods of layin 
off some workers and employing others at ful 
time. The employes demanded the employment 
of all at part time. A settlement was effected 
by a conference brought about by Mayor Lunn. 
The company agreed to take back all workers 
on part time; but those workers whose lay-off 
caused the strike and whose reinstatement was 
the direct issue were taken on in other depart- 
ments than those they had previously worked 
in. 

Great Barra. The year passed in Great 
Britain without any strikes attracting world- 
wide attention, except that at Dublin described 
below. There were, however, a multitude of 
small strikes, only a few of which are here noted. 
On January 1 the London taxicab drivers struck 
against the increase from sixteen to twenty-six 
cents charged by employers for gasoline. The 
men were closely organized, and were supported 
by independent drivers. On March 18 an agree- 
ment was made to leave the price of gasoline 
at the old price of sixteen cents and to dismiss 
drivers who had worked during the strike. About 
6000 men were affected. The Journeymen Bakers' 
Amalgamated Union demanded a limitation of 
hours and & minimum wage of $7.50 or $8.00 per 
week for factory or private baking houses respec- 
tively. They planned to strike March 15, but a 
few days earlier settlement was reached whereby 
demands were granted, except that sixty hours 
per week were allowed in private establishments. 
At the same time foreign bakers, known as Vien- 
na bread bakers and formed into an international 
union, put forward a demand for a minimum 
wage of $8.50. In March also the cooks and allied 
kitchen workers in London hotels and restaurants 
demanded a weekly half holiday. Like the 
foreign bakers they adopted a method known as 
the “lightning” strike. The demand of the union 
was presented just before an important bake or 
immediately preceding dinners when important 
banquets were about to be served. Their demands 
were generally conceded. In the spring serious 
trouble was only narrowly averted on the Great 
Northern Railway. Owing to the discharge of 
an engine driver indignation meetings were held 
by the Union Railway men. The company 
yielded. T 

A unique movement was the organization of 
British farm laborers. Several fairly extensive 
unions were formed. It was reported that these 
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farm workers labored from daybreak to sunset 
for weekly wages under five dollars, Moreover, 
their living conditions were found to be very de- 
grading. In the early summer the National 
Agricultural Laborers’ Union of Lancashire put 
forward a demand for a twelve-hour day with 
extra pay for overtime, a Saturday half holiday, 
@ minimum wage of six dollars a week, and recog- 
nition of the union. There resulted various 
clashes with the police and a great interruption 
in the traffic in farm produce destined for Liver- 
pool. Owing to a projected visit of the king 
every effort was made to bring about a settle- 
ment in July. The farmers as a rule conceded 
the demands. 

Another notable strike was that of some 40,000 
unskilled workers in the engineering shops and 
iron works in and around Birmingham. Their 
modest demand was for a minimum wage of 
$5.75 a week. The strike was attended by great 
suffering, generally borne heroically. On July 
11 the strike was terminated successfully. About 
the middle of July an extensive strike in the 
shipbuilding yards of the country was threat- 
ened, but was averted by the employers con- 
ceding one-half the increase in pay demanded. 
Eleven trades altogether were concerned. About 
the end of August there was a strike of organized 
painters and decorators in London for an increase 
of wages. Their demand was generally conceded. 
In October British railway men were again 
thrown into a state of discontent owing to the 
imprisonment of engine driver Candell for man- 
slaughter in connection with a wreck in which 
sixteen lives were lost. The workers looked upon 
him as a victim of circumstances, holding that 
the real criminals were higher up. On November 
1, the government granted him a full pardon. 
. Dustin. Late in August as the result of 
fiery speeches by James Larkin and other leaders 
a threatened strike by the Transport Workers’ 
Union of Dublin was met by a lockout. Just 
previously five of the leaders had been arrested 
on a charge of seditious libel and conspiracy. 
While the principal trades affected were those 
handling the shipping trade and the street cars, 
thousands of other workers were soon thrown 
out of employment. It was estimated that the 
total number made idle reached 30,000. The dis- 
pute soon developed into a very stubborn resis- 
tance of the employers to the union and of the 
union for recognition and complete reinstatement 
of all strikers. The lack of adequate strike funds 
resulted in great privation and suffering. On 
September 27 a ship with $27,000 worth of food 
arrived in Dublin from English trade unions. 
Several other loads followed. By September 1 
the contributions of the English unions had 
reached a total of £70,000 ($350,000), and were 
being made at the rate of several thousand 
dollars per week. Early in December at a 
conference of English labor leaders it was decided 
to continue this policy of financial aid rather 
than to adopt the method cf a general sym- 
pathetic strike to assist the Dublin workers. The 
strike was attended at various times by much 
rioting; thus on August 31 a police attack upon 
a crowd cheering Larkin resulted in one killed 
and 500 sufficiently injured to require hospital 
treatment. The sentencing of Larkin to seven 
months’ imprisonment greatly intensified the 
feelings of the workers in both Great Britain 
and Ireland. Being released on bond, Larkin made 
a series of speeches in England in which he threat- 
ened to arouse the entire working population to 
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revolutionary and violent resistance to existing 
conditions. By the middle of December employ- 
ers had yielded sufficiently to grant employes 
permission to join the Transport Workers’ Union. 
The only issue then remaining was whether all 
or a part of the members of that Union should 
be reinstated in their employments. 

ITALY. On August 3 a general strike began 
at Milan, Italy. This had been preceded by 
various labor disturbances, particularly among 
the metal workers and the street railway em- 
ployes. Within a few days the strike had spread 
to a great variety of employments, it being 
estimated that 150,000 men were out in Lom- 
bardy and Piedmont. Milan and vicinity were 
practically placed under martial law, the ur 
son being increased to 30,000 troops and the 
police forces being extended. Following a meet- 
ing of 50,000 strikers on August 10, it was 
determined to call a general strike throughout 
Italy. Such an order was issued the next day 
from the Socialist and Syndicalist workmen’s 
headquarters at Milan. There resulted a tem- 
porary but rather complete tie-up at Pisa and 
considerable disturbance at Rome and Genoa. 
This nation-wide strike, however, was a failure. 
In the Milan district several deaths, nearly 200 
wounded, and over 2500 arrests were reported. 
By August 15 work had been resumed even at 
Milan in most industries, and negotiations under 
government auspices were proceeding to deter- 
mine a basis for settlement. 

SPAIN. Early in August the Spanish Federa- 
tion of Labor called a general strike at Bar- 
celona. The government at once proclaimed 
martial law in the city. The number out on 


.8trike was estimated at 30,000 to 90,000 and 337 


factories were closed. Newspapers were ordered 
to suspend publication. Machine guns were 
mounted in streets and factories. Sympathetic 
disturbances occurred in Madrid and other places. 
The government endeavored to settle the dispute 
by & committee of arbitration; and introduced 
& bill into the Cortes to remedy some of the 
grievances, particularly those arising from the 
emp oy men: of women and children. 

UTH AFRICA, In the early days of July oc- 
curred a most violent strike of the Rand miners. 
This was due mainly to a demand for an eight- 
hour day; but in addition the miners demanded 
the right of free speech, press and public meet- 
ing, better compensation for men suffering from 
tuberculosis, an annual ten-days’ vacation, recog- 
nition of their union, and a share in the appoint- 
ment of mine inspectors, The miners numbered 
25,000, of whom one-half were white underground 
workers. They resorted to revolutionary tactics, 
tearing down the Union Jack and hoisting the 
red flag. Johannesburg, which was the centre 
of the disturbance, was thrown into a state of 
anarchy. A clash between troops and strikers 
resulted in the killing of many, including a con- 
siderable number of women and children. A 
statement was reached after a few days through 
the intervention of General Botha, the ex- 
premier, and Genera] Smuts, minister of mines. 
It was agreed that all strikers should be rein- 
stated and that there should be no victimization. 
The government was then to make an investiga- 
tion. Important political consequences followed 
the use of the troops, the governor-general of 
the Union of South Africa, Viscount Gladstone, 
being roundly denounced by labor leaders, and 
in the British House of Commons. 

Equally important with the foregoing was the 
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strike of the Hindus in Natal. This centred at 
Ladysmith, where considerable rioting occurred. 
Aroused by rumors that Hindus in coal mines 
had been flogged to death or shot, a thousand 
East Indian miners near Ladysmith quit work in 
November and marched into the city. The agita- 
tion spread and soon the vast majority of the 
140,000 Hindus and other Asiatics in Natal were 
on strike. Great alarm was felt for the safety 
of women and children, and great loss resulted 
to the sugar-cane crop, which was then ready 
for harvest. Sugar plantations near Durban 
were burned. The strike spread as far as the 
South Coast, with the result that farms, rail- 
roads, sugar and tea plantations, mines, mechan- 
ical trades, and domestic service were seriously 
interfered with. While extra police safeguards 
were instituted martial law was not declared. 
The strike was conducted mainly by the method 
of passive resistance. Nevertheless a number of 
Hindus were killed and many wounded. Behind 
this strike was a general feeling of discontent 
due to political disabilities from which the 
Hindus suffer in South Africa. They are for- 
bidden to migrate from one province to another 
and yet they are subjected to a poll tax of $15. 
Moreover the South African law prohibits not 
only the importation of eat iron wives, but 
of any wife married by the rights of a religion 

rmitting polygamy. See SouTH  AFBICA, 

NION OF, History. 

STRUCTURAL BRIDGE AND IRON 
WORKERS. See TRADE UNIONS. 

SUBMARINE. See NAVAL PROGRESS. 

SUBWAYS. See RaPID TRANSIT. 

SUDAN, THE ANGLo-EcYPTIAN. A count 
in Africa, south of Egypt, under the pu - 
ministration of the British and the Egyptian 
governments. It extends westward from the Red 
Sea, Eritrea, and Abyssinia to Wadai, and south- 
ward from Egypt to Uganda and the Belgian 
Congo. Area, 984,520 sq. miles, carrying a pop- 
ulation estimated in 1911 at 3,000,000. Khartum 
with (1909) 18,235 inhabitants is the capital. 
Opposite the capital, on the Blue Nile, is Khar- 
tum North, with 35,285 inhabitants. Omdurman, 
on the White Nile, the former Mahdist capital, 
has 42,779. An increasing number of West 
African tribes are settling in the Sudan and as 
they are hard-working and law-abiding their 
advent is regarded with favor. Vernacular and 
industrial schools have increased in number, but 
are still insufficient. An agricultural school is 
needed. The natives are being educated in 
modern methods and show great aptitude. It 
is proposed to develop irrigation in the Dongola 
province and in the region between the Rahad 
and Dinder rivers. The 1912 Nile flood was 
the lowest on record in many years. Under 
cultivation in 1911 were 1,426,497 feddans, of 
which 116,556 were artificially irrigated, 1,192,- 
265 under main crops, and 117,676 irrigated by 
the river at flood. The protection of gum forests 
is being urged, and arrangements have been made 
for the exploitation of hitherto undeveloped prod- 
ucts, among which are wild fibres and floss and 
divers sorts of Sudan beans. The total im- 
ports were valued in 1912 at £E1,338,791, and in 
1911 at £E2,561,238; exports in 1912 £E1,918,243 
and in 1911 £E1,505,277. These figures include 
specie. Dura (African millet) was exported in 
1911 to the value of £E86,657 ; cattle, £E129,375; 
sheep and goats, £E86,606; gums, £E435,022; 
cotton, £E1095,840; ivory, £E73,032. The revenue 
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for 1911 amounted to £E1,305,000; 1912, £E1,- 
375,000; 1913 budget, £E1,031,000. Expenditure 
1911, £E1,350,000; 1912, ££1,538,000; 1913 bud- 
get, fE1,031,000. There were about 1500 miles 
of railway in operation in 1911. The El Obeid 
extension was opened to traffic in 1912. A line 
from Kassala to a point of junction on the Red 
Sea line is under consideration. South of Khar- 
tum communication is established by boats on 
the Blue Nile, the White Nile, Sobat, and Bahr- 
el-Ghazal; inland, mainly by camels and donkeys. 
Gen. Sir F. Reginald Wingate continued in 1913 
as governor-general of the Sudan and sirdar of 
the Egyptian army. 

Punitive expeditions were undertaken in 1912 
against the Beirs and the Anuaks. The results 
were a check to the extension of the traffic in 
arms carried on across the Abyssinian frontier 
by the latter tribe, and their submission to the 
administration. 

SUFFRAGETTES. See GREAT Britain, His- 
tory, section Suffragists and the Franchise Bill, 
and History, passim; the section Legislation un- 
der various States of the United States; the sec- 
tion History under various countries; and 
Woman SUFFRAGE. 

SUFFRAGISTS. See SUFFRAGETTES. 

SUGAR. In 1913 the sugar beet crop for 
sugar making in the United States was the 
largest ever produced, and exceeded by 3414 per 
cent. the average for tHe previous five years. The 
beet sugar yield of the crop was estimated by 
the United States Department of Agriculture at 
about 727,000 tons, and by Willett and Gray at 
640,000 tons. The cane sugar crop of Louisiana 
and Texas was placed by the latter authority 
at 267,000 tons. The value of the products of 
these two sugar industries, including the by- 
products, was placed at about $119,000,000. The 
sugar crop of the world for the year 1913-14 was 
estimated by Willett and Gray (December 24). 
at 18,923,514 tons, an increase of 779,077 tona. 
The total beet sugar crop of Europe was esti- 
mated by F. O. Licht at 8,475,000 tons, as com- 
pared with 8,342,000 tons in 1912-13. The pro- 
duction of cane sugar in the principal sugar 
growing countries was as follows (Willett and 

ray): West Indies and Lesser Antilles, 284,500 
tons; Cuba, 2,400,000 tons; Hawaii, 500,000 
tons; Porto Rico, 345,000 tons; Mexico, 125,000; 
Brazil, 220,000; Argentina, 200,000; Peru, 145,- 
000; British India, 2,550,000; Java, 1,450,000; 
Philippine Islands, 220,000; Formosa, 177,000; 
Australia and Fiji Islands, 310,000; Africa, 473,- 
714; and Spain, 13,000 tons. 

The free sugar clause in the new tariff was 
expected to cripple both sugar beet and cane 

roduction in the United States, except in local- 
ities which were particularly favorable. A cut of 
50 cents a ton in sugar beets was made in the 
contracts at certain factories. Other factories 
closed their doors. In Porto Rico, where the 
industry had been developing rapidly, largely 
on borrowed capital, difficulty in securing loans 
resulted in closing up many plantations, and 
this threw out of employment large numbers of 
people who lived on these plantations and de- 
pended on them for labor. 

More sugar was brought into continental 
United States in the fiscal year 1913 than in 
any other year in the history of the eountry. 
The quantity entering from foreign countries 
and American insular possessions was 614 billion 
pounds, exceeding by 500 million pounds the 
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figures of the former high record year, 1912. 
Oi this amount 44% billion pounds came from 
Cuba, one billion from Hawaii, three-fourths of 
a billion from Porto Rico, nearly a quarter of 
a billion from the Philippines and the remainder 
chiefly from South America. In round numbers 
foreign countries supplied approximately one- 
half the sugar consumed in the United States, 
one-fourth being grown in the insular possessions 
and one-fourth in continental United States. 

SULPHUR. The production of sulphur in 
the United States in 1912 was 303,472 long tons, 
valued at $5,256,422, compared with 265,664 long 
tons, valued at $4,787,049 in 1911. Sulphur was 
produced in Louisiana, Texas, Nevada, and 
Wyoming. By far the larger quantity is pro- 
duced in Louisiana. During the present century 
the growth of the sulphur industry in the 
United States has been phenomenal. In 1900 
the production was only 3147 long tons. During 
the seven years prior to 1913 came the destruc- 
tion of the dominating position held by Sicily 
in the world’s sulphur market, and within this 
period the United States advanced to the posi- 
tion of one of the leading sulphur producers 
of the world. This condition was due entirely 
to the development of the sulphur deposits in 
Louisiana. The process employed in mining 
Louisiana sulphur is known as a Frasch process, 
from its inventor Herman Frasch (q.v.). 

IMPORTS AND ExPORTS. The imports of sul- 

hur in 1912 were 29,927 long tons, valued at 

83,074. This includes imports of all varieties, 
including crude, refined, flowers of sulphur, and 
other grades, The largest quantity, 24,505 tons, 
was imported from Japan. The exports in 1912 
amounted to 57,736 long tons, valued at $1,076,- 
414. 

SUN BATHS. See HELIOTHERAPY. 

BUN YAT-SEN. See CurtNA, History. 

SURGERY. Several new methods of drain- 
ing collections of fluid from the body cavities 
came into more general use in 1913, all of them 
aiming at a cure without repeated tappings. 
Evler, when dealing either with pleural or ab- 
dominal ascites, merely makes an opening by 
separating muscles or boring through bone, thus 
permitting the effusion to ooze into the sub- 
cutaneous tissues. This not only drains away 
the fluid, but has the effect of autoserotherapy 
(q.v.). In the case of abdominal dropsy he 
separates the muscles in the median line and 
draws the peritoneum up over the edge of the 
hole thus made, this being large enough to 
admit the tip of the finger. In the case of & 
pleural effusion, Evler drills through a rib and 
allows the fluid to escape externally through 
the loose subcutaneous tissues. In bursitis he 
sutures the internal capsule to the external 
layer so as to preserve the opening for a time. 
His results are remarkably good even in cases 
of abdominal ascites from cancer, and his only 
failures were in cases of effusion of the knee 
complicating a deforming arthritis. Dobbertin 
obtained permanent drainage of abdominal 
ascites into the saphenous vein. This method 
was not entirely new, but was improved upon 
by Dobbertin. He mobilizes the saphenous vein 
in the upper third of the thigh and draws it up 
through a passage made under the skin directly 
into the peritoneum, thus diverting the ascitic 
fluid into the circulation. He feared at first 
that blood would escape from the vein into the 
peritoneum, but found that this never occurred, 
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as the attraction of gravitation aided in the 
evacuation of the ascitic fluid. The procedure 
is very simple and harmless, as he discribes it, 
and it is applicable not only where the Talma 
operation (omentopexy) is indicated, but also 
with stasis in the portal circulation, hypersecre- 
tion from  carcinosis, unoperatable ovarian 
tumors, etc. He regards it as a physiologic proc- 
ess, providing a passage back into the blood 
of the fluid which came from the blood. The 
fluid drains away at once aíter the operation 
without the necessity of waiting for a collateral 
circulation to develop, as with omentopexy. 
The removal of masses of abdominal fat in 
cases of extreme obesity is now practiced with 
increasing frequency. The condition is very em- 
barrassing to men, and especially to women, in- 
terfering with excercise and comfortable dressing. 
It is a notable but unexplained fact that the 
anterior abdominal wall has a special predilec- 
tion for this form of overgrowth. The operation 
consists of the following stages: (1) a horizontal 
incision, midway between the umbilicus and 
symphysis pubes; (2) a vertical incision joining 
this line and extending half way to the sternum; 
(3) the skin is now dissected back, the layer 
of fat separated from it and the underlying 
muscular structures, and removed en masse; 
(4) the incisions are closed, with small drainage 
tubes in the angles of the wound. These opera- 
tions, according to Kelly, Spencer, and Weinhold, 
are always successful, and the relief conferred 
upon patients is enormous. See AUTOSEROTHER- 
APY; CANCER; RADIUM; and SERUM THERAPY. 
SUTHERLAND, ChRoMARTIE SUTHERLAND- 
LEVESON-GowER, 4th Duke of. An English noble- 
man, died June 27, 1913. He was born in 1851; 
educated privately and at Eton; and from 1874 
to 1886 was member of Parliament for Suther- 
land. He was a Liberal, and of those who 
helped to secure the rejection of Mr. Gladstone’s 
first home rule bill. He retired from the 
House of Commons because of his dissatisfac- 
tion with the developments of the Liberal policy. 
To the titles and estates of his father he suc- 
ceeded in 1892, and was the largest land holder 
in England, owning estates in England, and large 
tracts in Canada. His estates numbered all 
told nearly 1,500,000 acres. 
SWAMP LANDS. See DRAINAGE. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. An institu- 
tion of higher education at Swarthmore, Pa., 
founded in 1869. The enrollment in all depart- 
ments of the college in 1913-14 was 420. The 
faculty numbered 48. There were no notable 
changes in the faculty during the year and no 
noteworthy  benefactions. A new system of 
mage was-put into effect at the beginning of 
the collegiate year 1913-14. The productive 
funds of the college amount to about $1,575,000. 
The library contains about 25,000 volumes. The 
president is Joseph Swain, M.S., LL.D. 
SWAZILAND. A British protectorate in 
South Africa, bounded on the north, west, and 
south by the Transvaal and on the east by 
Portuguese territory and Natal. Area, 6536 
square miles. Population (1911 census), 99,959 
(44,805 males, 55,154 females). White inhabi- 
tants numbered only 1083. Native crops con- 
sist of corn, millet, sweet potatoes, etc., but the 
production does not supply local demands. There 
are approximately 59,000 cattle and 170,000 
sheep and goats. Tin and gold are mined. In 
the years 1910-11 and 1911-12 tin pro- 
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duction amounted to 476 and 313 tons re- 
spectively, valued at £42,250, and £32,397; 
gold, 13,543 and 14,781 ounces, valued at £57,530 
and £62,783. Swaziland is included for customs 
purposes with the Union of South Africa. Rev- 
enue for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1912, 
£57,307; expenditure, £62,192; debt on that date, 
£100,000. The headquarters of the administra- 
tion is Mbabane. Paramount chief, Sobhuza; 
his grandmother, Nabotsibeni, widow of Mban- 
dini, acts as regent. Resident commissioner 
in 1913 (since 1907), Robert Thorne Coryndon, 
C.M.G. 

SWEATING. fee Camp LABOR, and Fac- 
TORY INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE. 

SWEDEN. A constitutional European mon- 
archy hereditary in the male line of the house of 
Bernadotte. It occupies the eastern part of the 
Scandinavian Peninsula. Capital, Stockholm. 

AREA AND PoPULATION, The land area is 
158,692 sq. miles; the total population was 
estimated mber 31, 1912, at 5,604,192. The 
total area is shown below by prefectures in sq. 
miles, with population according to the census 
of December 31, 1910: 


Area 

armiand 7,461 
rebro „523 
Väst' land 2,602 155, 925 


Area Pur 

13 342,323 
8,016 229,165 
2,067 128,171 
2,630 178,577 
4,265 294,177 
4,449 214,460 
3,826 157,968 
4,457 228,150 
1,220 665,217 
1,164 149,377 
2,488 228,321 
1,865 457,247 
1,900 147,281 


Bohur 1,949 881,279 
Alfsborg 4,915 287,700 
Skaraborg 8,274 241,260 


Stockholm® 
m 
ppsala 
Boder'land 
Oster'land 
Jönköping 
Kronoberg 
Kalmar 
Gottland 
Blekinge 
Krist'stad 
Malmöhus 
Halland 
Goteborg & 


Vüst'bot 22.777 
Nórr'ten 40,881 


Total 169,408 5,522,474 


epoce „% 20% 0 


Total 172,920 5.522, 474 


* City. 


Marriages numbered 32,612 in 1911 and 33,162 
in 1912; births, 136,334 and 138.976; deaths, 
79,820 and 80,563; stillbirths, 3358 and 3351 
(included); emigrants, 19,997 and 27,816; 


immigrants, 7752 and 8142. At the end of 1912 oj 


Stockholm was estimated to have 350,955 inhabi- 


tants, Güteborg 173,875, Malmó 92,338, Norr- I 


kóping 40,074, Güfle 35,838, Hülsingborg 33,803, 
Orebro 32,075, Eskilstuna 28,729, Jönköping 
27,864, Karlskrona 27,446, Uppsala 27,155, 
Linköping 23,613. 

EpucaTIon. Elementary schools are main- 
tained by local taxation with state aid. Free 
elementary instruction is provided and is obliga- 
tory. Illiteracy is not common. The secondary 
and special school systems are well developed. 
There are universities at Lund and Uppsala, as 
well as private faculties. The Lutheran is the 
national creed; all others are tolerated, Mor- 
monism excepted. 

PropucTion. The northern regions are under 
forest; in the central districts are the majority 
of the mines; and the southern part is devoted 
to agriculture, in which about 49 per cent. of the 
people are engaged. The principal crops, with 
yield in metric quintals, are as follows: 


SWEDEN 
1909 1910 1911 1912 
Wheat..... 1,881,000 2,047,619 2,241,070 2,122,060 
Rye....... 6,338,000 6,237,350 6,270,240 5,861,480 
Barr 8,037,000 3,385,320 3,199,720 3,082,150 
a 


..... 11,728,000 12,876,680 11,025,770 12,739,260 
beets. e 6969592 „ 0 0 965269522 co 8,211,230 9,901,842 


Forests cover half of the total area, and 
supply timber, pitch, tar, and fuel. Pine, birth, 
and fir are most abundant. The mineral wealth 
is great. Coal is mined; an excellent grade of 
iron (Dannemora) is converted into the finest 
steel made; gold and silver are produced in 
small quantities, and copper, lead, zinc, nickel, 
cobalt, alum, and sulphur are mined. Output 
of copper ore in 1911, 1623 tons, silver and lead 
ore 2999, zinc 51,242, manganese 5377, sulphur 
pyrites 30,090, coal 311,809, iron 6,153,778. Iron 
ore exported (1911), 5,080,898 tons; pig iron 
160,444, bar iron 158,000. Total pig iron pro- 
duced 634,392 tons, bar iron 423,170. 

There were (1910) 1232 saw and planing 
mills (value of output, 182,456,197 kronor), 
519 joineries and furniture factories (27,058,- 
674 kr.), 166 wood pulp mills (95,670,178 kr.), 
70 paper and pasteboard mills (53,885,555 kr.), 
1384 flour mills (106,392,847 kr.), 658 iron and 
steel works (94,153,755 kr.), 459 machinery 
factories (82,333,621 kr.), 21 sugar mills (40, 
289,831 kr.) and 10 refineries (65,099,661 kr.) ; 
etc. 

Livestock (1911): 588,485 horses, 2,689,609 
cattle, 945,709 sheep, 951,164 swine. 

CoMMERCE. In thousands of kronor are shown 
below imports and exports, including precious 
metals, for consecutive years: 


1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 
Imports. . . . 682. 105 608,932 616,806 671,633 696.617 
Exports. . . . 524. 668 482,017 472,980 692,864 663,576 


The principal articles of import and export 
in the 1911 trade, with values in thousands of 
kronor, are given as follows: 


Imports 1000 kr. Exports 1000 kr 
Coal 55,111 Timber 166,051 
Cereals .......... 47,782 Wood pulp....... 84,307 
Coffee ........... 40,025 Iron 7 
Machinery ....... 28,779 ore 51.413 
Hides ........... 601 Butter 46,791 
Cotton ess 050 Machinery ....... 42, 205 
Vegetable oils.... 20,916 Paper 33,912 

ll cake.......... 0.860 Hides ........... 16,871 
Petroleum ....... 20,002 Iron mfrs 14,913 
ron mfrs. 18.601 Live animals..... 14,7 
Copper 15.012 Stone 18,968 
Irons 3.524 Wooden wares... 11,912 
Wool os see yes 13,289 Matches ......... 787 
Seeds ............ 12,276 Fish ............. 10,116 


The principal countries of origin and destina- 
tion in the 1911 trade were as follows, values in 
thousands of kronor: Germany, 244,188 imports 
and 133,518 exports; United Kingdom, 160,830 
and 195,829; United States, 54,656 and 24,280;. 
Russia and Finland, 46,096 and 34,347; Denmark, 
46,779 and 66,136; France, 32,231 and 48,510; 
Norway, 20,113 and 37,559; Netherlands, 19,304 
and 23,927; Brazil, 18,273 and 1412; Belgium, 
9939 and 18,270; Argentina, 8446 and 7422; 
British India, 8319 and 4585; Italy, 5276 and 
2503; etc. . 

Vessels entered in the 1911 trade, 14,183, of 
6,084,000 tons, of which 8656, of 3,783,000 tons, 
Swedish; cleared 22,012, of 8,331,000 tons, of 
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which 12,204, of 4,400,000 tons, Swedish. Mer- 
chant marine, January 1, 1911; 1539 sail, 154,- 
968 tons; 1219 steamers of 610,100 tons. 

COMMUNICATIONS. There were in operation, 
at the end of 1912, 14,272 kilometers of railway, 
of which 4683 belonged to the state and 9589 
to private companies. State telegraph lines, 
10,419 kms. (railway lines 10,564 kms.) ; wires, 
32,247 (28,041); stations, 2904; wireless sta- 
tions, 5, and 29 on board vessels. Urban tele- 
phone wires, 151,863, interurban, 139,108. Post 
offices, 3790. 

ARMY. Progress continued during the year 
1913 on the reorganization of the Swedish army, 
and it was thought that by 1914 the entire 
scheme would be in full effect. Every citizen ia 
liable for personal military service over a period 
of 19 years, but the periods of actual training 
are short and consist of from eight to twelve 
months, according to the branch of the service, 
which is spread over a period of four years. 
In 1913 the classes of troops known as Indelta, 
based on the feudal system of land tenure by 
military service, disappeared, having survived 
until this year after over four centuries. The 
war strength of Sweden was estimated at 230,000 
men in the first line, 90,000 in the second line, 
and 165,000 in the Landsturm, while with the 
new and complete organization which was in 
progress it was estimated that a total strength 
of 600,000 eventually would be reached. 

Navy. The navy included (1913): 12 coast 
defense vessels, of 42,600 tons; 1 armored cruiser, 
of 4100; 10 protected monitors, 7200; 6 tor- 
pedo gunboats, 4000; 4 gunboats, 1850; 8 de- 
stroyers, 3450; 31 first-class torpedo boats, 
3100; 22 second-class torpedo boats, 1300; besides 
submarines, school ships, dispatch boats, ete. 
A coast-defense vessel is building—the Sverige, of 
6800 tons displacement, 22.5 knots, speed; four 
11-inch, eight 6-inch, and six 12 pdr. guns. Five 
torpedo boats building, and several submarines, 
number undisclosed. The gunboat Urd was 
sunk in a collision August 22, 1913. Personnel 
(1913), about 7500 of all ranks; also 20,000 
yearly conscripts available, but seldom called 
up. 

Frnance. The krona is the monetary unit 
(worth 26.8 cents). For 1913 the budget bal- 
anced at 263,027,200 kronor; for 1914, at 273,- 
739,700 kr. Revenue in 1914 from customs and 
excise, 110,800,000; tax on income, invested cap- 
ital, etc., 58,000,000; personal tax, 850,000; rev- 
enue-earning administrations, 39,398,000; from 
loans 42,314,000; state bank profits, 7,058,000; 
etc. Ordinary and in parentheses extraordinary 
expenditure as follows: 50,048,112 (5,185,988) 
kronor for army, 20,694,927 (7,247,873) marine, 
12,102,013 (11,212,587) interior, 14,727,495 
(4,153,605) finance, 27,495,266 (5,482,234) wor- 
ship and instruction, 5,414,645 (4,705,655) agri- 
culture, 6,059,198 (3,172,302) pensions, 5,118,- 
120 (1,074,680) justice; 1,794,052 (541,848) for- 
eign affairs, 1,493,000 (100,000) civil list; total 
ordinary 144,946,828 kr., total extraordinary 42,- 
876,772 kr. 

GovERNMENT. The constitution of June 6, 
1809, as amended June 22, 1866, vests the ex- 
ecutive authority in a king, assisted by an ex- 
ecutive council. The upper chamber of the 
legislative body (Riksdag) is composed of 150 
members elected for six years by provincial and 
communal electors; the lower has 230 members 
elected for three years. 
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The reigning king, Gustaf V., was born June 
16, 1858; he married September 20, 1881, Prin- 
cess Victoria of Baden, and succeeded his father 
to the throne December 8, 1907. The heir-ap- 
parent is Prince Gustaf Adolf, born November 
11, 1882, married June 15, 1905, to Princess 
Margaret of Great Britain and Ireland; issue, 
three sons and a daughter. 

The ministry as constituted October 7, 1911, 
was composed in 1913 as follows: Karl A. 
Staaff, minister of state; Dr. J. J. A. (Count) 
Ehrensvärd, foreign affairs; Gustaf Sandström, 
justice; Dr. David K. Bergström, war; Jacob 
L. Larsson, marine; P. Axel V, Schotte, inte- 
rior; A. T. (Baron) Adelsvürd, finance; Dr. F. 
Berg, worship; P. Alfred Petersson, agricul- 
ture; B. A. Petrén and Karl J. Sternstróm, with- 
out portfolio. 

History. Parliament was opened on January 
16. The speech from the throne foreshadowed 
several important reforms of which national 
insurance and old-age pensions were perhaps 
the most significant. The old-age pension bill 
passed the Riksdag on May 21, receiving in the 
first chamber a majority of 111 to 28, and in 
the second chamber an even larger majority of 
172 to 25. During the summer and autumn 
great interest was manifested in the question of 
national defense. The ministerial position was 
defined in December by the premier, M. Staaff, 
who insisted that. although Sweden’s foreign 
relations are peaceful and there is no immediate 
menace of war, the general international situ- 
ation demanded the augmentation of Sweden's 
military power. In order to assure her neu- 
trality, Sweden must multiply and strengthen 
her fortifications, build new naval units, con- 
struct torpedo and submarine boats, and enlarge 
the army. The term of service in the marine 
was to be lengthened; and the extension of the 
period of service in the infantry would also be 
desirable; but for parliamentary reasons, the 
government would defer this question until after 
the elections of September, 1914. In order to 
cover the increased expenditure for defense the 
government would prepare a bill for a non- 
recurring contribution, graduated so as to fall 
mostly on the wealthier classes. 

In connection with these increased warlike 
preparations, it is interesting to recall the Scan- 
dinavian neutrality agreement signed at Stock- 
holm on December 23, 1912, by the Danish and 
Norwegian ambassadors and the Swedish min- 
ister of foreign affairs. The document related 
only to the securing of identical neutrality reg- 
ulations for all three countries, but some sec- 
tions of the European press interpreted it as a 
move towards federation with the purpose of 
resisting hypothetical Russian aggression. 

SWIFT, Lewis. An American astronomer, 
died January 5, 1913. Born at Clarkson, N. Y., 
in 1820, and educated at the Clarkson Academy, 
he went into business in a small town in New 
York, but soon decided to make astronomy a 
life study. He came into prominence in scien- 
tific circles in 1862, when he discovered the 
great comet which was given his name. Fol- 
lowing this discovery, he removed to Rochester 
and in that city set up on the roof of a cider 
mill the first observatory in the United States. 
He discovered more comets and nebule than 
any other man in the world. He was engaged 
in the hardware business from 1872-81, but in 
the meantime devoted his leisure moments to 
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a search for comets, making discoveries in 1877, 
1878, 1879, 1880, 1881, and 1882. For three 
successive years the Imperial Academy of Vi- 
enna awarded to him its medal for the moat 
important contributions to astronomy. The peo- 
_ple of Rochester presented him with a 16-inch 
refractor, at a cost of $16,000. With this Dr. 
Swift discovered 900 nebule at Rochester, and 
over 300 at Echo Mountain, California, and in 
both places discovered all told a dozen comets. 
In 1878, during a total solar eclipse, at Denver, 
he discovered two intra-Mercurial planets. The 
telescope given to him by the people of Rochester 
was installed in the Warner Observatory. When 
this was closed through the failure of its prin- 
cipal benefactor, Dr. Swift became director of 
the Lowe Observatory on Echo Mountain, Cali- 
fornia. Soon after this, his sight failed, and 
he returned to his old home in Marathon, N. Y. 
He was a Fellow of the Royal Astronomical 
Society of England, a member of the British 
Astronomical Association, and the author of 
Simple Lessons in Astronomy (1888). 

SWIMMING. Three new swimming records 
were established in 1913. Duke P. Kahana- 
moku of Honolulu swam 50 yards in 2326 sec- 
onds; L. J. Goodwin of the New York A. C., 
swam 1 mile in 27 minutes 6 seconds, and 
Perry McGillivray of Chicago swam 500 yards 
in 6 minutes 20% seconds. A new figure also 
was set for the 400-yard relay race by a quar- 
tette from the Illinois A. C., consisting of P. 
McGillivray, E. W. McGillivray, H. J. Hebner,, 
and A. C. Raithel. Their combined time was 
3 minutes 46% seconds. The championships of 
the Amateur Athletic Union were held in sev- 
eral different cities of the United States at 
various times during the year. The winners of 
the principal events were: Indoor—50 yards, P. 
MeGillivray, Illinois A. C.; 100 yards, H. J. 
Hebner, Illinois A. C.; 220 yards, P. Mc- 
Gillivray; 500 yards, P. McGillivray; 400 yard 
relay, Illinois A. C.; springboard diving, A. Mc- 
Aleenan of Yale University. | Outdoor—440 
yards, J. C. Wheatley, unattached; 880 yards, 
G. E. Tomlinson, Philadelphia Swimming Club; 
l mile, L. J. Goodwin, New York A. C. 

Yale won the intercollegiate team champion- 
ship, defeating Princeton in the deciding match 
by a score of 34 to 19. Cross of Princeton won 
the 100-yard and 220-yard events and Robinson 
of Princeton captured the plunge for distance. 
Yale won the 600-foot relay race; Howe of Yale 
won the 50-yard race, and McAleenan of Yale 
won the fancy diving event. Illinois won the 
conference college championship with Wisconsin 
second and Northwestern third. In water polo 
Princeton captured the national intercollegiate 
championship by defeating Illinois 3 goals to 1. 

Several long-distance swims took place during 
the year. S. Richards swam from the Battery, 
New York, to Sandy Hook in 8 hours 12 min- 
utes, this being the second time this feat has 
been accomplished. C. B. Durborow made three 
attempts to emulate Richards's example but 
failed although once he got within half a mile 
of his goal. H. Elionsky swam from the Battery 
to within half & mile of Coney Island with 
wrists and ankles manacled. An attempt made 
by H. F. Sullivan to swim the English Channel 
failed. 

SWITZERLAND. A central European re- 
publican confederation composed of 25 cantons 
and demi-cantons. Bern is the capital. 
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AREA AND POPULATION. In the table below 
are found the area and the de jure population 
of the 25 divisions; area in square kilometers, 
population according to the census of December 
31, 1910: 


Sq. kms. Pop. Sq. kms. Pop. 

Zürich 1,724.76 503,918 Appenzell 
Bern 6,844.50 645,877 I.-Rh. 172.88 14,659 
Lucerne 1,500.80 167,223 St. Gall 2,019.00 302,896 
Url 1,076.00 22,113 Graubün- 
Schwyz 908.26 68,428 den 7,132.80 117,069 
Obwalden 474.80 17,161 Aargau 1,404.10 230,634 
Nidwalden 290.50 13,788 'Th'gau 1,011.60 134,917 
Glarus 691.20 33,316 Tessin 2,800.90 156,166 
Zug 239.20 28,156 Vaud 3,252.00 317.457 
Fribourg 1,674.60 189,654 Valais 6,224.49 128.381 
Solothurn 791.51 117,040 N'ch&tel 807.80 133.061 
Basel-Stadt 35.76 135,918 Geneva 282.35 154,906 
Basel-L'dt 427.47 76,488 : ———— — 
Schaff- De jure 41,323.99 3,753,293 

hausen 294.22 46,097 
Appenzell 

A.-Rh. 242.49 57,973 De facto ...... 3,165,123 


e 


Those of the population speaking German as 
their native tongue numbered 2,599,194; French, 
796,220; Italian, 301,323; Romanish, 39,912; 
other languages, 28,172. Protestants numbered 
2,108,642, and Roman Catholics, 1,590,832. The 
number of marriages in 1911 was 27,809 (27,- 
346 in 1910). births 94,185 (96,669), deaths 
62,484 (59,653), stillbirths (included) 2865 
(3155). Emigration in 1912, 5871 (5512 in 
1911), of whom 4417 went to North America, 
1256 to South America, ete. 

The communal population of Zürich as esti- 
mated in the middle of 1913 was 200,600; Basel, 
137,500; Geneva, 135,000; Bern, 90.800; St. 
Gall, 80,000; Lausanne, 69,400; Lucerne, 41, 
500; Chaux-de-Fonds, 38,600; Winterthur, 25, 
800; Neuchftel, 24,100; Bienne, 24,000; Fri- 
bourg, 21,200; Montreux. 19,700; Schaffhouse, 
18,000; Vevey, 14,000. 

EpucaTION. Primary instruction is free and 
enforced in the Protestant cantons. The cantons 
and communes are responsible for educational 
affairs within their limits. There are efficient 
secondary and special schools, well attended; 
and seven universities. 

PRopucTION. Switzerland is the most moun- 
tainous country in Europe, and agriculture is 
possible only in the valleys. Here cereals, fibre 
plants, tobacco. fruits, and vegetables are 
grown. Principal crops with area and yield for 
two years (1913 provisional) are shown below, 
with average quintals per hectare in 1912: 


Hectares Oulntals Qs 

1912 1918 1912 1918 ha. 

Wheat.... 42,200 42,365 865,000 955,000 20.5 
Rye 24.500 24,254 433,000 445.000 17.7 
Barley 5.000 5.182 93.000 8.000 18.6 
Oats. 33,900 32,644 583,000 739,000 17.7 
Corn 1,330 1.300 27,000 30.000 20.8 
Vines* 23,100 23,000 903,000 264,000 38.1 
Tobacco 320 320 5,500 6,020 17.3 
S. Beets.. ...... 7192 Je 816,800 "e 


* Yield in hectoliters of wine. 


The livestock census of April 21. 1911, re 
turns 1,443.483 cattle (796,909 cows), 144,128 
horses. 3151 mules, 1566 asses, 570,926 swine, 
161.414 sheep, 341,296 goats. 

Silk-worm eggs placed for hatching (1912), 
188 hectograms, producing 31,200 kilograms of 
cocoons. 

The manufacture of butter, cheese, condensed 
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milk, and milk chocolate constitutes an im- 
portant source of the country's wealth and great 
quantities are exported. The timber industry, 
pisciculture, salt mining, cement manufacture, 
and distilling are flourishing industries. Great 
numbers of men and women are engaged in 
house industries, which include the making of 
watches and clocks, leather goods including 
gloves, pottery, tobacco, snuff, etc. About sixty 
thousand persons are employed in silk and cot- 
ton mills. 

CoMMERCE. Imports and exports of merchan- 
dise and precious metals are given below in 
francs: 


1910 1911 1912 
Imps. mdse. . 1. 745.021.011 1,802,358,995 1,979,100,604 
*  pr.mets. 42,890,821 41,484,268 60,329,609 


Totalimps..1,787,911,832 1,843,843,263 2,039,430,213 


Exps. mdse..1,195,872,131 1,257,309,404 1,357,616,671 
*  pr.mets. 28,258,200 31,528,813 33.118.057 


Total exps..1,224,130,331 1,288,838,217 1,390,734,728 


The principal articles of the special trade for 
1912. with values in thousands of frances, are 
shown in the following table: 


Imports 1000 fr. Exports 1000 fr. 
Cereals ....... . . 214,000 Cottons ......... 247,000 
Silk aci ESQER 157,700 Watches ........ 173,800 
CG! 97.100 Silks ........... 167,200 
Precious metals. $1,600 Machinery 93,0 
Iron ees 13,2 Cheese ......... 84,700 
Animals wee 7.0090 12,100 Chemicals 2 2 6 „ „ 2 63,800 
Cottons ....... . 69,400 Spun silk........ 59,100 
Chemicals ...... 68,500 Chocolate ....... 65,200 
Woolens ........ 61,700 Raw silk........ 52,100 
Machinery ..... 56,700 Milk ........ «eee 60,500 
Me ats 55,100 Cotton yarn..... 25,100 
Cotton .......... 51,700 Hides ........... 21,900 
Sugar 50,900 Iron mfrs........ 21,200 
WIitine . 49,400 Straw mfrs..... . 16,800 
Iron mfrs....... 41,700 Animals ........ 16,400 
Timber ......... 37,800 Jewelry ......... 15,700 


Leather ........ 30,900 Woolens ........ 15,300 


The principal countries of origin and destina- 
tion, with the value of their trade expressed in 
thousands of francs, are as follows: Germany, 
647,161 imports and 307,029 exports; France, 
376,334 and 137,943; Italy, 192.623 and 90,608; 
Austria-Hungary, 122,366 and 88,662; United 
Kingdom, 116,765 and 230,005; United States, 
83,761 and 135,672; Russia, 80,226 and 47,808; 
Rumania, 43.217 and 9706; Belgium, 38,938 and 
27,620; Argentina, 35,979 and 29,827; Spain, 
30,408 and 27,280; Brazil, 20,686 and 22,060; 
Netherlands, 21,647 and 11,870; Canada, 13,900 
and 31,774; ete. 

CoMMUNICATIONS. There were in operation 
January 1, 1912, 5112 kilometers of railway. 
About a third of the railways have been na- 
tionalized, but they have not proved a profitable 
enterprise. The extension of the most-favored- 
nation treatment to Germany and Italy, as well 
as to Great Britain, over the entire federal svs- 
tem was effected by the ratification, in 1913, 
after much dissention, of the St. Gothard con- 
vention. Both nations were already possessed 
of that privilege over the St. Gothard line, to 
which both contributed considerable subscrip- 
tions for construction. Although the official re- 
port on state railways shows an excess of rev- 
enue over expenditure for the vear 1911 of 71,- 
864,082 francs (revenue 196,511,857 francs, ex- 
penditure 124,647,775), this apparent profit is 


fictitious, certain expenditures classed as ex- 
traordinary not appearing in this table. 

The year 1913 saw the completion of several 
notable tunnels and parts of other tunnels. The 
48-mile connection between Fruitgen and Brigue, 
which includes the 0!4-mile Lötschberg tunnel, 
which had been under construction since October, 
1906, not to mention other smaller tunnels and 
important engineering works connected with the 
approaches, was completed and opened in June. 
To improve the connection between France and 
Switzerland heavy tunnel work was prosecuted 
on the Miinster-Legnau Railway, including the 
4-mile tunnel through the Grenchenberg. On 
the Sissach-Olten line the Hauenstein tunnel was 


well under way. The duplication of the Sim- 


plon tunnel by the construction of a new gallery 
was also in progress. In September there was 
opened an 18-mile electric railway from Bern to 
Wiessenthal, while earlier in the summer, in 
June, the Lower Engadine Railway, St. Moritz 
to Schul and Terasp, was opened. 

There were 442.23 kilometers of tramway in 
operation in 1911 and 423 kilometers funicular 
railways. Telegraph lines (state), 3575 kilo- 
meters; wires, 26,306; stations, 2291. Telephone 
lines, 21,336 kilometers; wires, 360,425. Post 
offices, 1057. 

FINANOE. The monetary unit is the franc 
(par value 19.295 cents). Revenue and expendi- 
ture are given below in francs for three years: 


1909 1910 1911 
Revenue....... 155,678,421- 166,866,721 172,209,361 
Expenditure... 158,842,817 161,330,520 172,461,307 


The new basis of circulation, by which after 
1911 only the net amounts of administration of 
posts and telegraphs are included in the totals, 
makes the revenue for 1911, 98,044,100 francs 
and the expenditure 98,296,046. Revenue from 
customs, 80,947,509; investments, 4,458,870; 
military, 4.404,585; posts, telegraphs, 3,751,374; 
railways, 81,499; real property, 1,993,338; in- 
dustry and agriculture, 3,832,873; general ad- 
ministration, 98,668; etc. Expenditure on mili- 
tary, 44,777,894; interior, 16,866,864; industry 
and agriculture, 14,975,513; finance and cus- 
toms, 8,515,698; debt charge, 7,108,367; justice, 
and police, 2,029.891; general administration, 
1,414,809; political departments, 1,108,051; 
posts and railways, 539,211; etc. The debt stood, 
January 1, 1912, at 255,130,031 francs. The 
budget for 1913 is unofficially reported at 98,- 
725,000 francs revenue and 103,155,000 francs 
expenditure. 

Army. The Swiss army constitutes a federal 
militia in which there is liability for service of 
thirteen years in the Auszug, or Elite, eight in 
the Landwehr, and the remaining years, up to 
48, in the Landsturm. The figures for Janua 
1, 1912, were as follows: Auszug. 143,851; Land- 
wehr, 69,575 men, making a total for the field 
army of 213,420 men. Of the Landsturm there 
were about 70,000 and for the complementary 
service 207.004. "The instructional staff is the 
only permanent body in the Swiss military sys- 
tem which consists of cadres to be filled as re- 
quired. 

GOVERNMENT. The constitution of May 29, 
1874, vests the executive authority in a federal 
council elected by the Federal Assembly, com- 
posed of two houses—a national council of 167 
members directly elected for three years, and a 
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council of states of 44 members. The assembly 
also elects a president each year from among 
the members of the Federal Council, and a fed- 
eral tribunal of 19 members and 9 supplicants 
for six years. President in 1913, E. Miller, 
chief of the political department; vice-president, 
Dr. A. Hoffmann, military department; interior, 
F. Calonder; justice and police, C. Decoppet; 
finance, G. Motta; commerce, etc., E. Schultess; 
posts and railways, Dr. L. Forrer. 


History. The ratification of the Gothard 
Railway convention caused great agitation in 
Switzerland. The convention, it may be well to 
note, was drawn up on October 13, 1909, and sub- 
sequently ratified by Germany and Italy. It was 
bitterly opposed by the French cantons because 
it gave to Germany and Italy the treatment of 
“most favored nation” on Swiss railways, and 
might, it was feared, enable the Triple Alliance 
to dominate Switzerland, and by economic means 
to hold the Swiss confederation in vassalage. In 
spite of opposition, the National Council passed 
-the convention on April 4 by a vote of 108 to 
T1, the Liberals of the German provinces votin 
in the affirmative, and the Democrats, Socia 
Democrats, French, and Clericals constituting 
the minority. In the State Council the conven- 
tion was approved by 33 to 9 votes. Indigna- 
tion was widespread and active. In Bern a 
popular meeting of protest was attended by 100,- 
000 persons, and it was announced that 125,000 
signatures had been secured for a petition of pro- 
test. There were also circulating among the peo- 
ple petitions for proportional representation and 
for compulsory popular ratification of all long 
term treaties. In March the Federal Assembly 
Teceived a message from the Federal Council re- 
garding the reorganization of the federal execu- 
tive. Hitherto the conduct of foreign affairs 
had been subject to annual interruptions by the 
presidential elections; in the future the depart- 
ment of foreign affairs was to be under a more 
continuous management. The former department 
of industry and agriculture was transformed 
into a department of political economy. On De- 
cember 11, Dr. Arthur Hoffmann, a Radical 
Democrat of St. Gall, was elected to be presi- 
dent for the year 1914, and Dr. Giuseppe Motta, 
an Italian Catholic-Conservative, was chosen as 
vice-president. For the Bern conference, see 
GERMANY. 


SYKES, FREDERICK HENRY. An ‘American 
scholar and educator, appointed in 1913 presi- 
dent of the Connecticut College for Women. He 
was born at Queensville, Ontario, in 1863; 
graduated from the University of Toronto; and 
was & student, scholar and fellow at Johns 
Hopkins University from 1891-95, receiving the 
degree of Ph.D. from that university in 1894. 
He was a member of Exeter College, Oxford, in 
1899. For many years he was a teacher. He 
became professor of English and history at the 
Western University, London, Ontario, in 1895, 
and in 1897 was appointed staff lecturer of Eng- 
lish literature for the American Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching. In 1903 he 
was appointed professor of English literature 
and director of extension teaching at Columbia 
University, and in 1910 became director of tech- 
nical education at the Teachers’ College in Col- 
umbia University, holding this position until 
his appointment as president of the Connecticut 
College for Women. He was also lecturer at 
Johns Hopkins University and the Brooklyn In- 
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stitute; the author of several books on English 
and composition; editor of various English 
texts, and general editor for the Scribner Eng- 
lish Classics Series, 


SYNDICALISM. This is the most radical 
of the modern labor movements. Begun in 
France, it derived its name from the French 
trade unions, or syndicate. Its representatives 
have within a few years spread its philosophy of 
the labor movement to England, South and Cen- 
tral Europe, Australia, and the United States. 
The American Industrial Workers of the World 
(q.v.) hold many similar doctrines which they 
developed quite independently. Syndicalism dif- 
fers from trade unionism in that it would or- 
ganize the workers by whole industries rather 
than by trades or crafts; thus all men engaged 
in railroading, or even in transport work of any 
sort would be brought into one mammoth body 
which would thus achieve control over the in- 
dustry. To the theory of industrial unioniem is 
added the policy of direct action. This is such 
action as brings immediate pressure upon the 
employer and is opposed to political action or 
the betterment of conditions through legislation 
and other governmental interference. Direct ac- 
tion includes the general strike and sabotage; 
the latter is the destruction or spoiling of ma- 
terials, the choking of machinery and other crip- 
pling of the industrial processes so as to reduce 
or destroy the profits of the employer. In 1913 
Syndicalist ideas were prominent in the Dublin 
strike and in those at Milan and Barcelona. 
They were preached by James Larkin through 
Great Britain and by Tom Mann, an Australian 
and British agitator who made addresses in the 
United States. See also GREAT Brrrain, His- 
tory; INDUSTRIAL WORKERS OF THE WORLD; 
SOCIALISM; STRIKES; and TRADE UNIONS. 


The main feature of the year's history of Syn- 
dicalism was the flood of expository, critical, and 
apologetic literature called forth by the popular 
interest in a new and spectacular social 

hilosophy. Among the recent works were the 
ollowing: Syndicalism and the General Strike, 
by Arthur S. Lewis; The New Unionism, by 
André Tridon; American Syndicalism—tThe I. 
W. W., by John Graham Brooks; The Minimum 
Wage and Syndicalism, by James Boyle; Syn- 
dicalism, by J. Ramsay MacDonald; Syn- 
dicalism, Industrial Unionism and Socialism, by 
John Spargo; Worker and His Country, by F. 
A. G. Ware; Trial of a New Society, by J. 
Ebert; Sabotage, by Emile Pouget. There was 
in addition a flood of explanatory periodical lit. 
erature, for which consult the Readers’ Guide. 

SYPHILIS. See INSANITY, and SALVARSAN. 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. An institu- 
tion for higher education at Syracuse, N. Y., 
founded in 1870. The students enrolled in all de- 
partments in 1913-14 were 38,000. The faculty 
numbered 278. In 1913 Dr. W. P. Coddington, 
professor of philosophy, died. He had been on 
the faculty since its foundation and was pre- 
viously at Geneva College, the forerunner of 
Syracuse University. Among the benefactions 
received during the year was one of $30.000 from 
Mrs. Russell Sage for the equipment of the 
Joseph Slocum College of. Agriculture, and 
$4000 for the University Y. W. C. A. The pro 
ductive funds of the university amount to 
about $2,000,000, and the income to about 
$605,000. The library contains 92,000 volumes 
The president is James R. Day, S.T.D., LL.D. 
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TAGORE, RABINDRA NATH. A Hindu poet, 
in 1913 awarded the Nobel Prize for literature. 
He was born in Calcutta in 1860, and spent his 
childhood years in that city. At the age of 17 
he was taken to Europe to complete his educa- 
tion. After his return to India, he devoted 
most of his time to writing for magazines, 
particularly for a magazine conducted by his 
family. He became one of the best known 
journalists in India, and was also known as 
an educator, philosopher, religious teacher, and 
preacher. His first poems were romantic and 
sensual, but in later years & marked change 
took place, and these qualities were succeeded 
by idealism and spirituality. He wrote many 
poems which became extremely popular in 
India. His poetry has made an extraordinary 
appeal to his compatriots and has shown a 
strange power to move the hearts of the masses 
oi Bengal. Although his native language is 
Bengali, he has attained an excellent English 
style, and the spell he casts over his country- 
men has extended to alien and western peoples. 
The works of his that have been translated 
into English are The Crescent Moon (child 
poems), The Gardener, Gitanjali, Song Offer- 
ings, and Sadhana: the Realization of Life. 
See also NoBEL PRIZES. 

TAIWAN. See Formosa. 

TALL BUILDINGS. Financial conditions 
and general lack of activity in building in the 
larger cities of the United States were respon- 
sible for an apparent decrease in the number 
of skyscrapers under erection, or contemplated 
for the larger cities of the United States. It 
was thought by many that the erection of 
buildings of extreme height had been overdone 
from the standpoint of the investor, as regards 
their general effect on property and property 
values. 
States there was general agitation in the larger 
cities towards restricting the height of buildings, 
and where building codes were being changed 
this found expression in discussion and, in some 
cases, in regulations adopted. The highest 
building yet to be designed was planned during 
the year by Francis H. Kimball and the plans 
were filed on December 31, 1913, in the building 
department of the Borough of Manhattan in 
the City of New York. It was evident that the 
filing of these plans was to forestall limitations 
of building height quite as much as with any 
view to the immediate erection of suth a struc- 
ture. The site selected was bounded by Broad- 
way, Eighth Avenue, 57th and 58th streets, and 
the new building was to be 51 stories high, sur- 
mounted by a female flgure with an extreme 
height of 804 feet 6 inches. The estimated cost 
of the building was $12,500,000. 

TANGIER. See Morocco, 
Spanish Zone. 

TANGO. The general movement of dancing 
in 1913 in the United States and European 
countries took the name of “tango,” which 
comes from the Argentine Republic, and signi- 
fies a peasant dance in minuet time. From 
2M 9 5 the tango was introduced into the 
Bohemian quarter of Paris, and later taken up 
by fashionable masters, and fitted for society. 
Thence it came to America. Its vogue in the 
United States began in April, 1913. The ne- 
groid one-step dances known as the turkey-trot, 
the bunny-hug, the grizzly bear, the Texas 
tommy and others had become so widespread in 
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Accordingly, throughout the United 
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New York City, that in early April, Mayor 
Gaynor ordered an investigation of dance halls 
where liquor was served. The inspectors found 
that the dance craze had grown so that young 
girls were dancing at all hours without restric- 
tion of manner or place, and that public danc- 
ing had in many cases degenerated into a 
mere orgy. Several of the so-called tea- 
trotteries were closed temporarily, 150 
licenses revoked, and strict orders given for 
the dance halls to close promptly at 1 o’clock 
A. M. At about the same time, the turkey- 
trot, attacked by society people and the clergy, 
and investigated by students of sociology, sud- 
denly came into bad repute. 

Gradually a new form of one step took on 
the name of the new dance from Argentina 
which was at the time being exhibited by a 
number of professionals. But this new variety 
which was now popularly called the tango was 
entirely different from the Argentine dance; it 
differed from the old turkey-trot only in dis- 
carding the violent movements of the 
shoulders and waist, which had previously been 
considered so objectionable. 

With the advent of the summer months, and 
its new name of tango, the expurgated one-step 
took on & new impetus. Expensive cabaret 
performers of 1912 were displaced by dancing 
masters in hotels and cafés, who taught the 
patrons to do the new dances; studios of the 
dance, run sometimes by experienced dancing 
masters or former vaudeville artists, were set 
up on all sides under the advanced scales of 
prices for instruction which ran as high as 
$25 an hour. Many of their pupils after a 
few lessons constituted themselves teachers of 
the tango in all parts of the United States. 

Under such unskilled instruction and the 
improvisations of many who, under the ex- 
citing stimulus of the new dances, danced for 
the first time, hundreds of variations crept 
into the one-step, and the tango came to mean 
anything except the old-fashioned waltz, two- 
step, and Boston. A few of the varieties were 
the maurice, castle-walk, tangle, dip, lame- 
duck, hesitation, aeroplane. So wide did varia- 
tions in dances become, it was almost impossi- 
ble for two people to dance together the first 
time except in & few of the simpler steps. 

Meanwhile, the “ tea-trotteries” had changed 
their names to become thés dansantes (tea- 
dances); dancing at meals was the vogue; and 
most of the large New York restaurants gave 
parts of their floor to the dancers. On the 
night of December 31 every important hostelry 
in the metropolis had provided space to dance 
the new year in. At this time the craze in the 
United States was at its height. 

When, however, it had been discovered that 
the spirit of the turkey-trot had not changed 
with the change of name, agitation began anew 
for the reform of the tango. Investigations 
were conducted by the authorities of Chicago, 
Cleveland, and other smaller cities; the tango 
was forbidden in the Panama Canal Zone. 
Realizing that the trouble lay not in the dance, 
but in the close position of the dancers, an at- 
tempt was made by several New York society 
leaders to start a vogue for better dances such 
as the innovation. A convention of dancing 
masters in Chicago recommended a rule requir- 
ing six inches distance between partners. But 
neither of these movements was successful. 
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In New York dancing masters of reputation 
agreed an attempt should be made to stand- 
ardize and eliminate all objectionable and use- 
less varieties, and this for the first time cleared 
up in the popular mind what the genuine 
tango was. In December, the Argentine dance 
and with it the Brazilian maxixe were much 
danced in public, and by the end of the year 
were beginning to bid in popular favor against 
the one-step. 

In May controversy raged in England about 
the tango. Though it was said to be opposed 
by Queen Mary, and denounced by other prom- 
inent people, it gained in popularity through- 
out the summer. Tango clubs were formed, 
and professionals were brought from Paris as 
instructors. By November the craze had 
reached its height in London. As in New York, 
dancing with dinner was popular, and many 
fashionable hotels afforded opportunities for it. 
Toward late December, the minuet form of dance 
gained favor, as it did in the United States 
at the same time. 

In Paris there was a short reaction in 
August in favor of the quadrille, but interest 
revived in the tango again later in the year. 
October 25, M. Jean Richepin read a much dis- 
cussed paper on the Tango“ before the five 
academies of the Institute of France. In part, 
he claimed that the tango was derived from the 
Pyrrhic games of the Greeks, testimony to which 
fact was borne out by scluptures in the British 
Museum, and on tombs at Thebes; and that 
there was also evidence from the writings of 
Pindar, Sophocles, Socrates, and Homer that a 
dance much like the tango existed in their 
time. 

The tango met with most opposition in Ger- 
many, where in November, German officers in 
uniform were forbidden by the kaiser to dance 
it, and members of the ballet of the Royal 
Opera warned not to take part in entertain- 
ments at which it was permitted. The king 
of Bavaria issued a like order in December. 
But these decrees checked its spread little out- 
side of official circles. It was danced in hotels; 
department stores in Berlin opened dance 
floors; and enormous prices were par for in- 
struction. A play called “The Tango Prin- 
cess " had its premiére in Berlin, and the king 
of Denmark paid $500 for a special impression 
of its music score. 

The king of Italy was violently opposed to 
the tango, and forbade it at the state ball, De- 
cember 30. The Pope left the regulation of this 
matter to his bishops. Most Catholic authori- 
ties, including Cardinal Farley, protested 
against indulgence in this dance on the part of 
their communicants. 

Two recent books on dancing, each notable in 
its way, are: A. and V. Castle, Modern 
Dancing (New York), and T. and M. W. Kin- 
ney, The Dance: Its Place in Art and Life 
(New York). 

TANNING BY NERADOL. See CREMIS 
TRY, INDUSTRIAL, Synthetic Products. 

TARIFF. The enactment of the Payne- 
Aldrich law of 1909 was followed by the steady 
defeat of the Republican party and an increas- 
ing demand for a real reduction of duties. The 
tariff became the principal issue in national 
politics. Lines were clearly drawn, the Repub- 
lican party defending the protective system and 
the Democratic demanding a tariff in which 
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protection should be subordinate to revenue. 
The Progressive party’s position differed little 
from the Republican, but was somewhat more 
insistent on the need of revision. The Demo- 
cratic party felt that it had received a clear 
mandate from the country to revise rates down- 
ward. Consequently the committee on ways and 
means of the House having held hearings in 
January, presented early in the special session, 
April 7, a bill containing their proposals. This 
was very largely the work of Chairman Under- 
wood of that committee, Democratic House 
leader. Two weeks later there was issued 
House Report Number 5 (Sixty-third Congress, 
first session), giving a general survey of the 
tariff situation and a most elaborate and de- 
tailed comparison of rates and imports. This 
document was considered by economists and 
other experts one of the few great reports on 
publie finance. It set forth the facts and prin- 
ciples on which the committee had revised the 
tariff schedules. Two general principles to pro- 
duce revenue without the thought of protection; 
and, secondly, the attainment of this end with- 
out injury or destroying legitimate industry. 
The committee also sought to eliminate the 
production of profits and to cut off the duties 
which enabled manufacturers to exact a bonus 
without rendering a  compensating service. 
Moreover, and perhaps most important of all, 
the committee sought to introduce in every line 
of industry a competitive tariff basis which 
would allow some importation and thus pre- 
vent the monopolization of the whole market 
except by the sale of better goods at lower 
prices. 

Just what was meant by a competitive tariff 
was not 1 clear, though it was doubtless 
intended to imply rates lower than those justi- 
fied by the Taft principle of making rates so 
as to equalize costs of production. This latter 

rinciple might have been interpreted so as to 
barely preclude foreign competition, while the 
Democratic principle would make rates low 
enough so as to insure competition without 
destroying domestic production. In this con- 
nection the meaning of “legitimate” industry 
was also doubtful; but its use very clearly made 
possible such a reduction of rates and such a 
consequent increase of foreign importation that 
domestic production would cease. 

The Democrats rejected every proposal to re- 
vise the tariff board as a means of arriving at 
a true level of rate making. They were thus 
charged with not producing a “ scientific " tariff. 
But they had previously opposed the tariff board. 
There was thus a partisan element attaching 
to this history, and revision by schedule on the 
basis of tariff board findings would have met 
endless delay. It was determined therefore to 
make a complete revision at once on the basis 
of the best evidence obtainable, leaving to expe- 
rience the suggestion for further change. 

After a very notable contest in Congress a bill 
was passed and signed October 8. The vote in 
the House was 254 to 103, 4 Democrats voting 
against and 3 Republicans in favor. In the 
Senate the vote was 36 to 17, Senators La 
Follette and Poindexter voting for the bill and 
the 2 Democrat senators from Louisiana voting 
against it because it lowered the rates on sugar. 
The historical significance of this event was 
very great, because it very aera reversed the 
tariff policy which had prevailed for half a cen- 
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tury. In the debates Chairman Oscar W. Under- 
wood had stated that the average duty under 
the new law would be 26 per cent., the lowest 
imposed in 75 years. It was notable also be- 
cause of the controversy part played by the 
Executive of the nation in its passage. 

Woot. One of the principal points of attack 
in the Payne-Aldrich law was Schedule K, the 
woolen schedule. In bills introduced in 1911 
and 1912 the Democrats had proposed to re- 
duce the tariff on raw wool to 20 per cent.; but 
in 1913 they boldly removed the duty entirely, 
admitting raw wool free. This step was de- 
fended by previous reports of the tariff board, 
and by the absence of arguments other than 
those derived from vested interest and extreme 
protectionism for maintaining the duty. It was 
felt also that this reduction would affect the 
cost of living. 

This latter consequence was to be realized by 
the removal of the compensated specific duties 
on woolen cloth in the new tariff. Only ad 
valorem duties are retained on woolen goods. 
These are about 35 per cent., as compared with 
50 to 55 per cent. plus the compensation duties 
previously. Actually, the previous rates ranged 
as high as 100 per cent. on goods imported and 
up to 140 or 150 per cent. on many other goods 
which were thus prohibited. Thus on goods 
which have been imported, the reduction would 
be about that from 95 per cent. to 35 per cent. 
Nevertheless, opinion greatly varied as to the 
effect on the prices of woolen goods. The duties 
on woolen yarns are 20 per cent.; on tops 15 
per cent.; on carpets 20 to 35 per cent.; on 
woolen stockings 20 per cent.; on flannels 25- 
30 per cent. 

Cotton. Another schedule which had been 
vigorously attacked during and following the 
Payne-Aldrich revision was that of cotton goods. 
The entire schedule was greatly simplified; and 
above all the combination of specific and ad 
valorem duties, which had been utilized to make 
the schedule integrate, misleading, and the 
means of special favoritism, was abolished. In 
the new rates a duty of 5 per cent. ad valorem 
is placed on cotton yarns of the lowest counts, 
and 25 per cent. on the best yarns. Cheapest 
cloths will pay 744 per cent., and fine grades 
30 per cent. In the latter is included 214 per 
cent. imposed on all bleached, dyed, printed, or 
mercerized cloths, On hosiery the rates range 
from 20 per cent. to 50 per cent. Cotton knit 
goods will pay 30 per cent., as will all goods 
not included under special rates. But cotton 
gloves will. pay 35 per cent. 

SiLKs. Here also was a schedule which had 
been intricate and often deceptive; and here 
also a system of specific rates or their combina- 
tion with ad valorem rates was replaced by the 
ad valorem system. The general rate on silk 
fabrics was fixed at 45 per cent.; on velvets and 

lushes at 50 per cent. While these rates were 
ower than those of previous tariffs, they were 
considered sufficiently high so that little dis- 
turbance would be felt in the industry. 

OTHER REDUCTIONS. On pottery and earthen- 
ware reductions were not decisive, being from 55 
per cent, to 35 per cent., and from 60 per cent. 
to 40 per cent. on principal classes of pottery 
and earthenware, and from 55 per cent. to 50 
per cent. and from 60 per cent. to 55 per cent. 
on the two chief classes of china and porcelain. 
These duties were believed to be sufficiently high 
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to afford substantial protection; they might 
have been lower and still have afforded pro- 
tection, but produce more revenue. 

In the iron and steel schedule the free list 
was increased and duties generally reduced. 
There were, however, no changes of great con- 
sequence on account of the commanding posi- 
tions of the domestic industry. 

The sugar duty was & cause of much con- 
troversy. In the tariffs of 1897 and 1899 the 
duty on the standard grade of sugar was 12$ 
cents per pound. Under the new law the duty 
will be 1 cent per pound until May 1, 1916; 
but on sugar from Cuba it will be $46 cent per 

ound. After May 1, 1910, sugar will be free. 

his three-year transition period was partly to 
avoid too sharp loss in customs revenue; and 
partly to give sugar producers time to accom- 
modate themselves to new conditions. The cane 
sugar producers of Louisiana and the beet- 
sugar growers of other States vigorously em- 

hasized their dependence on the tariff and the 
injustice involved in hastily destroying a large 
part of their great investments. It was ex- 
pected that the new duty would result in con- 
siderable decline in importation from Hawaii 
and Porto Rico, but in larger shipments from 
Cuba and Java, 

FREE LisT. The free list was made very 
extensive. It included wheat and wheat flour, 
except when imported from a country imposing 
a duty on American wheat and flour. Other 
food products included were: Cattle, swine, 
baeon, hams, fresh .beef, veal, mutton, lamb, 
and pork; eggs, fish, milk and cream, oatmeal, 

otatoes, rye and rye flour, corn meal, bread. 

any other food products had their rates 
greatly reduced. The free list also included 
flax, hides, leather, boots .and shoes, lumber, 
coal, books, steel rails, iron ore, harvesting 
and other agricultural implements, cash regis- 
ters, linotype and type setting machines, sewing 
machines, typewriters, and shoe machinery. 

ExcLusions. Two very notable exclusions 
under the new law were white phosphorus 
matches, the manufacture of which is attended 
by the disease known as phossy jaw,” or phos- 

horus necrosis; and aigrettes, osprey, and the 
eathers, heads, wings, and tails of wild birds. 
The principle of maximum and minimum duties 
carried out in 1909 was dropped. Instead the 
Secretary of the Treasury was authorized to add 
to the duties the amount of any grant or bounty 
given by a foreign country on goods exported 
therefrom. 

REBATE TO AMERICAN SHIPS. The new law 
granted a rebate or discount of 5 per cent. of 
the duties on goods imported in American ships, 
with the provision that “nothing in this sub- 
seetion shall be so construed as to abrogate or 
in any manner impair or effect the provisions 
of any treaty concluded between the United 
States and any foreign nation.” This rebate 
was a disguise subsidy assigned to assist the 
American merchant marine. There were, how- 
ever, seventeen treaties which forbade such dis- 
crimination. These countries and others had 
filed protests. The enforcement of this rebate 
was suspended following an opinion by the 
attorney-general that rebate could not be granted 
without impairing the stipulations of existing 
treaties and that consequently the sub-section 
by its own terms became imperative. 

ADMINISTRATION. From the beginning of 
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American history the administration of tariff 
duties has been a serious problem. Every ad- 
ministrative system however carefully safe- 
guarded and efficiently enforced has not suc- 
ceeded in preventing fraud by shrewd and dis- 
honest importers. The great changes in the 
rates in the Underwood act and especially the 
extensive reliance on ad valorem rates required 
great changes in administrative methods. The 
considerable lowering of the duties was nat- 
urally expected to reduce the temptation to 
fraud and evasion; but with ad valorem rates, 
instead of specific, fraud is relatively easy 
through undervaluation. Moreover, some of the 
duties exceed the rate of 25 to 30 per cent. 
which experience has shown to be the danger 
line in the ad valorem system. The new law 
therefore provides more certain penalties for 
fraud; it prohibits all litigation on contingent 
fees; it increases the powers of collectors; it 
provides that an importer suspected of fraud 
must either submit his books for inspection or, 
at the discretion of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, pay an additional duty of 15 per cent.; it 
increases the discretionary powers of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in other respects; and it 
makes provision for more accurate and better 
arranged statistics of foreign trade. In many 
details the administrative features were 
strengthened in the light of past experience, so 
that various practices making difficult the fixing 
of responsibility for fraud have been prevente 

The very great increase in the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury was a conspicuous 
feature of the administrative features of the 
new law. This was due to the severity of the 
penalties imposed by the act and the desire to 
permit an avoidance of undue harshness in 


enforcement, (See also CANADA, under Tariff 
Debate;  FiNANCIAL RE]; and GREAT 


BRITAIN, passim.) 

TASMANIA. A state of the commonwealth 
of Australia. Area, 26,215 square miles. Pop- 
ulation (census of April 3, 1911), 191,211, ex- 
elusive of full-blooded aboriginals. Hobart is 
the capital, with (1911) 27,505 inhabitants; 
population of the local government area, 27,526; 
with suburbs, 39,937. Governor in 1913, Sir 
William Grey Ellison-Macartney (appointed 
1913). Premier, A. E. Solomon, See Aus- 
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TAVIGNANO. See ARBITRATION, INTERNA- 
TIONAL. 

TAXATION. In an unusual number of 
States special investigations bearing on taxation 
were begun or concluded during the year. Some 
of these were made by special commissions and 
others by recently created, but permanent, tax 
commissions. In Connecticut a special com- 
mission submitted a report on the taxation of 
corporations. In general this advocated the 
simplification of methods of taxing corporations 
by making gross earnings the general basis. 
With reference to the Connecticut practice of 
taxing railways according to market value of 
stock the commission found that high finance 
operations had resulted in such a decline in 
the market price of the principal railroad stock 
that taxes had decreased nearly $400,000 in two 
years, 1910-12. The report analyzed matters of 
taxing express companies, telephone and tele- 
graph companies, sleeping, parlor, and dinin 
car companies, bank and trust companies, stoc 
and mutual insurance companies, and building 
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and loan associations. It recommended that 
bank and trust companies and stock insurance 
companies instead of being taxed upon the mar- 
ket value of their shares be taxed upon the 
book values of such shares. Mutual insurance 
companies it would tax on the basis of income 
from investments and from premiums on Con- 
necticut business. It would so adjust the rates 
on various companies that the yield under the 
new system would not at present vary much 
from the yield in the past. It found that the 
following rates on gross earnings were equivalent 
to one per cent. of true value of corporation 
property: Steam and electricity railways, 
4.75 per cent.; car and telephone companies, 3.75 
per cent.; telegraph companies, 3 per cent.; ex- 

ress companies, 2 per cent.; bank and stock 
insurance companies, l per cent. on book values; 
mutual insurance companies at 4 per cent. (but 
sinking to 3 per cent in eight years) upon com- 
puted incomes; savings banks and building and 
loan associations, 4 per cent. on taxable deposits 
and sums due members. 

In 1912 & commission of five members sub- 
mitted a report bearing mainly upon the general 
property tax. It found a lack of uniformity 
in assessments of different parcels in the same 
district and between different districts; an arbi- 
trary and systematic assessment of personal 
property and public utility corporations; and 
a lack of coórdination and responsibility. Al- 
though the total State and local revenue 
amounts to $45,000,000 per year from property 
assessed at $2,000,000,000 the commission found 
tax officials insufficiently paid, unprovided with 
proper equipment or records, and working inde- 
pendently in 500 different districts with little 

idance or supervision. The commission 
herefore recommended a thorough revision of 
the tax assessing machinery so as to provide 
greater centralization and a definite location 
of responsibility. It would give the State board 
of equalization power to bring about uniformity 
throughout the State. It would create a State 
supervisor and a county assessor in each county, 
all of whom should be adequately paid. It 
would assess public utilities through the State 
board of equalization; it would exempt house- 
hold furniture and personal effects and abolish 
the poll tax. It recommended the taxation of 
bank and trust companies by a uniform tax of 1 
per cent. on capital surplus and undivided profits, 
with no deduction for exempt securities. Finally 
it would substitute a semi-annual for the present 
annual period for tax collections. 

In Ohio numerous reforms were enacted on 
the basis of recommendations of the tax com- 
mission. A system of ‘appointive county as- 
sessors and boards of review was substituted 
for the existing elective system. The so-called 
unit rule previously applicable to public utilities 
was extended to all corporations, but the fran- 
chise tax on capital stock was unchanged. 
Mortgage loans were made subject to taxation 
without deduction of indebtedness and mort- 
gages on real estate of domestic corporations 
were made taxable where the property is lo- 
cated. Moreover, residents are to be taxed on 
similar investments outside of the State. In 
either cage mortgaged property is to be taxed 
without reduction. Assessing officers are given 
increased powers of inspection and inquisition. 
Real estate is to be assessed annually instead 
of quadrennially. The State tax commission 
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is to equalize valuations of personal property 
as well as of real estate. 

The Arizona tax commission in its first re- 
port set forth the abuses and inequalities of 
the existing taxes. It showed the necessity of 
new laws to enable the commission to equalize 
assessments between counties. The subject of 
mine taxation was dealt with extensively, the 
commission being unable to agree as to the 
best method of taxation. The majority favored 
the classification of all produce houses on & 
graduated scale, their annual assessable value 
to be based on both gross and net output. The 
mining men themselves held conferences on the 
same subject, but likewise failed to reach a 
harmonious conclusion. The matter was then 
taken up by the State legislature. 

FEDERAL INCOME Tax. In 1909 Congress 
adopted a resolution proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution authorizing Congress to levy 
a tax on income “from whatever source de- 
rived, without apportionment among the several 
States and without regard to any census or 
enumeration.” By the beginning of the year 
this amendment had been ratified by thirty- 
four out of the necessary thirty-six States; and 
early in the year it was approved by several 
more. When therefore the Democrats took up 
the problem of tariff revision and were con- 
fronted with the practical certainty that a de- 
cided revision downward would result in a 
decrease of customs receipts, they found this 
new constitutional amendment almost essential. 
They consequently embodied in the tariff re- 
vision law sections levying an income tax. 

The new act applies to all citizens of the 
United States, whether at home or abroad, resi- 
dent aliens, and in some instances to non- 
resident aliens. It provides a “normal” and 
an “additional” income tax. The normal tax 
applies to incomes above $4000 for a married 
person living with wife or husband, and above 
$3000 for all other persons, and levies thereon 
a tax of one per cent. Incomes are computed 
for the calendar year. An “additional tax” 
of one per cent. is levied on the amount by 
which any income exceeds $20,000; of two per 
cent. on the amount above $50,000; of three 
per cent. on the amount above $75,000; of four 
per cent. on that above $100,000; of five per 
cent. on that above $250,000; and of six per 
cent. on that above $500,000. This means for 
large incomes that the first $20,000, less the 
exemption of $3000 or $4000, will be taxed one 
per cent.; the next $30,000 will be taxed two 
per cent.; the next $25,000, three per cent.; the 
next $25,000, four per cent.; the next $150,000, 
five per cent.; the next $250,000, six per cent.; 
and all income above that point seven per cent. 
In this manner the principle of progressive taxa- 
tion is realized. Indeed by many the tax was 
` criticised as being a rich man’s tax. Careful 
estimates of yield of the tax were $125,000,000, 
but some estimates were much below that figure. 

Incorporated in the new law is the one per 
cent. tax on the net incomes of corporations 
as provided under the corporation or excise tax, 
passed in the Taft administration. This one 
per cent, on the dividends which coroporations 
distribute to stock holders is accompanied by & 
provision that the taxable incomes of individuals 
under the normal tax shall not include divi- 
dends from stock. This corporation tax covers 
also insurance companies; but see INSURANCE. 
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Foreign corporations are taxed on net income 
derived from business in this country. 

Following the British system effort was made 
to apply the principle of collecting the tax on 
incomes at their sources. This has the ad- 
vantage of greater certainty of reaching taxable 
incomes, because it reduces to a minimum the 
opportunities for evasion. The application of 
this principle, however, in the American law 
is considerably reduced in extent because of 
the large exemption and because the progressive 
principle requires from all persons whose in- 
comes exceed the minimum exemption a declara- 
tion of their total income. Under the stoppage- 
at-source principle any person or corporation 
making payments of more than $3000 in interest, 
rent, salary, or otherwise to any one person 
in any one year must in each instance deduct 
the normal tax and pay it to the tax collector. 
An exception to this general rule is that of 
dividends paid by corporations, since these are 
reached by the tax on the earnings of corpora- 
tions above referred to. Moreover, every inter- 
est payment by a corporation, whether more 
or less than $3000, is taxed one per cent. 
Thus corporation bond holders will be taxed on 
the interest from their bonds regardless of their 
total incomes. Some corporations guarantee 
to purchasers the interest on their bonds free 
from taxes. The new law contained a proviso 
intended to prohibit any future issue of cor- 
poration bonds from guaranteeing exemption 
from the income tax. The act provides that 
incomes taxed at the source must be fixed or 
determinable. This will undoubtedly prove a 
source of considerable difficulty in administra- 
tion, because in the course of a year the payer 
of income as well as its recipient may change 
at least once. As regards income from invest- 
ments in foreign countries, the law provides 
for the deduction of the tax by “any banker or 
person who shall sell or otherwise realize cou- 
pons, checks, or bills of exchange drawn or made 
in payment of any such interest or dividend.” 
The law requires that every individual, firm, 
or corporation must make a return covering 
payments by them on which the tax has been 
deducted, giving if possible the name and resi- 
dence of the person to whom such payments 
are made; except that no such return need be 
made when such payment of income is less than 
$3000. 

In order to secure the exemption of $3000, 
or in case of a married person of $4000, the 
tax paver must himself take the initiative. He 
may either forestall the deduction of the tax 
or he may secure a refund of the tax after it 
has been collected. In order to forestall the 
retention of the tax as regards exempted in- 
come all that is required is “to file with the 
person who is required to withhold and pay the 
tax for him, a written notice claiming the 
benefit of such exemption.” In order to fore- 


"stall the retention of the tax on any income 


offset by allowable deductions on account of 
business expenses, interest on indebtedness, 
taxes, losses, dividends, and the like, the tax 
payer must file “a true and correct return of 
his annual gains, profits, and income from all 
other sources and also the deductions asked 
for.” The tax returns are due March 1 for the 
preceding calendar year, and claims for deduc- 
tions must be filed not less than thirty days 
previous. Notice of amount of fax assessed 
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will be given by the collector by June 1, and the 
tax must be paid by June 30. 

Income exempted includes interest on bonds 
of the United States, States, and other political 
subdivisions; salaries of President Wilson and 
Federal judges in office October 3, 1913; and 
salaries of officers and employes of any State 
or political division thereof, except such salary 
as may be derived from the Federal government. 

One of the great objections to an income tax 
has been its inquisitorial nature. The stoppage- 
at-source principle is designed to remove this 
obnoxious feature by relieving persons from the 
necessity of declaring their total incomes. In 
general the act provides that every person with 
an income of $3000 or over must make a return 
under oath of their gross income from all 
sources and the total deductions therefrom for 
expenses and allowanees authorized by the law. 
Such gross income would include income already 
taxed at the source or in transit. But persons 
liable to the normal tax only need not declare 
dividends received from corporations or insur- 
ance companies. Moreover, a person whose en- 
tire income has been taxed at the source need 
make no declaration. These two exceptions to 
the general rule that a return must be made 
will not, it is evident, exempt any considerable 
proportion of tax payers from making a per- 
sonal declaration, so that the inquisitorial na- 
ture of the tax remains. The additional tax 
will in every instance be levied on the basis of 
personal returns and collected direct from the 
tax payer. In all such cases, therefore, the 
stoppage-at-source principle does not apply, and 
the inquisitorial feature remains. Penalty for 
refusing or neglecting to make a return is not 
less than $20 nor more than $1000. For making 
a fraudulent return a person may be fined as 
much as $2000, or imprisoned for one year, or 
both. 

WIscowstIn. The report on the progressive 
tax of Wisconsin showed that the first year’s 
yield was about $3,500,000. This law, effective 
in 1912, was formulated by the best scientific 
experts of the State, and its administration 
was placed in the charge of Mr. K. K. Kennan, 
the author of an inductive study of forty sys- 
tems of income taxation. It exempted all the 
more intangible forms of personalty; made ex- 
tensive use of the stoppage-at-source principle 
whereby the tax is extracted before the income 
reaches its owner; taxed corporations under a 
separate schedule on their earning power; and 
distributed tHe revenue from the tax as follows: 
To the county, 20 per cent.; to the village, town, 
or city, 70 per cent.; and to the State for 
administrative puposes, 10 per cent. In 1912 
about two-thirds of the yield came from 5535 
corporations. Of these corporations about 72 
per cent. were assessed at 6 per cent., the high- 
est rate authorized bv the law. 

BIBILIOGRA PHY. Kelly, Customs tariffs of th 
«corld, 1918; J. M. Keynes, Indian currency an 
finance; N. G. Pierson, Les revenus de l'état; 
State and local taxation; sixth annual confer- 
ence, under the auspices of the National Tax 
Association, held at Des Moines, Towa, Septem- 
ber 3 to 5. 1919; addresses and proceedings; 
E. R. A. Seligman, Essays in Taxation, 8th 
ed., completely revised and enlarged; Yves 
Guyot, LA B C du libre échange; G. De Greef, 
L'economie publique et la science des finances; 
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Real Incidence of Taxation; J. H. Higginson, 
Tariffs at Work. 

TEACHER’S REGISTER. See EDUCATION 
IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

TELEGRAPH COMPANIES. See WEL- 
FARE Work, Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
panies. 

TELEGRAPHY. See WiriRELESS TELEGRA- 
PHY AND TELEPHONY. 

TELEPHONE COMPANIES. See WEL- 
FARE WOoRE, Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pantes. 

TELEPHONY. A notable telephonic achieve- 
ment in 1913 was the demonstration by actual 
test of the feasibility of transcontinental trans- 
mission of speech. The Bell company announced 
its intention of furnishing regular service 
of this nature at the time of the San Francisco 
exposition in 1915, and had done much of the 
construction of the final link in the transmission 
lines between Denver and San Francisco. Twin 
circuits of No. 8 wire were being installed, each 
loaded with Pupin coils. These two circuits 
were used jointly to constitute a third or phan- 
tom circuit, which was of very high transmission 
efficiency. Important changes in long-distance 
service were expected to follow the concessions 
made by the Bell interests whereby the latter 
propose to give up-the control of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, to refrain from seek- 
ing domination over competing lines and to open 
their lines to connection with those of independ- 
ent companies. This policy was believed by 
many to be & concession to the active campaign 
of agitation in favor of the governmental owner- 
ship of long-distance lines. A bill authorizing 
such action was introduced into Congress by 
Representative Lewis. 

The broadening field of telephony was evi- 
denced in the great growth of private systems, 
many of them on a very large scale. Telephony 
was rapidly replacing telegraphy in train dis 
patching. Among its great advantages were the 
quickness with which any or all stations may 
be called and the fact that station men need 
not be expert telegraph operators. The St. 
Louis and San Francisco Railroad, anticipating 
& strike of 1100 operators, converted 400 sta. 
tions for telephonic dispatching in practically 
a single day. A dispatching line 110 miles in 
length was installed along the reconstructed 
Erie Canal and greatly facilitates the movement 
and locking of boats. Over 4000 miles of tele 
phone line was built by the United States Forest 
Service to assist in fire protection.  Reoently- 
built steamships and railroad trains of the high- 
est grade were equipped with private systems 
and make outside connections at wharves and 
stations. 

Automatic and semi-automatic telephony con- 
tinued to make its chief advances in the gov- 
ernment-owned systems of Europe. American 
engineers generally held to the opinion that 
human intelligence was necessary to the best 
handling of traffic. Many American exchanges 
were equipped with automatic switches which 
distribute incoming calls among the operators 
In other cases the switchboards were equipped 
with multiple answering jacks to permit any 
one of numerous operators to handle any in- 
coming call. Notable European installations of 
semi-automatic systems were made in Amster- 
dam, Posen, and Zürich, the latter for S00 
lines. Notable installations of automatic equip- 
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ment were made at Marseilles, Nice, The Hague, 
Rome, and Munich, the last for 10,000 lines. 

The year 1912 was marked by the completion 
of the last link in the notable underground sys- 
tem between Washington, D. C., and Boston. 
The total cost of the system was over $5,000,000, 
and the total weight of the cable laid 8700 tons. 
(See also WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND TELE- 
PHONY. ) 

TELESCOPES. See ASTRONOMY. 

TEMPERANCE ACT, ScorrisH. See GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

TENNESSEE.  PoPuLATION. The popula- 
tion of the State in 1910 was 2,184,789. Ac- 
cording to the estimates of the Bureau of the 
Census, made in 1913, the population in that 
year was 2,238,128. 

AGRICULTURE. The area, production, and 
value of the principal crops in 1912-13 are 
shown in the following table. The figures are 
from the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and those for 1913 are estimates only. 


Ac Prod. Bu. Value 
Corn ....... 1913 3,350,000 68,675,000 $52,880,000 
1912 3,332,000 88,298,000 63,862,000 
Wheat ..... 1913 00,000 8,400,00 8,232,000 
1912 674,000 7,077,000 7,077,000 
Oats ....... 1913 300,000 6,300,000 8,339,000 
1912 258,000 5,599,000 2,632,000 
N ˖ 1913 17,000 204,000 202,000 
1912 17,000 96,000 192,000 
Potatoes 1913 38,000 2,432,000 2,359,000 
1912 38,00 8,844,000 2,341,000 
Hay ....... 1913 900,000 41,089,000 17,642,000 
1912 888,000 1,154,000 18,233,000 
Tobacco 1913 90,000 064,800,000 5,443,000 
1912 110,000 72,600,000 5, 155.000 
Cotton 1913 872,000 c 875,000 22,803,000 
1912 783,000 276,000 16,416,000 
a Tons. b Pounds. c Bales. 


MINERAL PropUCTION. The total value of 
the mineral products of the State in 1912 was 
$19,362,209, compared with $17,899,882 in 1911. 
Tennessee produces copper in important quanti- 
ties. The production of blister copper in 1912 
was 18,395,256 pounds, a small reduction from 
the production of 1911, which was 18,965,143 
pounds. The entire output of the State is from 
the Ducktown district, located in the extreme 
southeastern part of Polk County. This district 
was one of the earliest large producers in the 
country. At the close of 1912 the total output 
of the district had been approximately 249,055,- 
000 pounds. 

The production of iron ore in the State 
in 1912 was 416,885 long tons, compared with 
463,835 in 1911. The production of pig iron 
in the State in 1912 was 338,238 long tons, 
compared with 324,648 in 1911. 

The production of coal in the State in 1913 
is estimated by the United States Geological 
Survey at from 3 to 5 per cent. greater than 
in 1912. The total coal production of the State 
in 1912 was 6,473,228 short tons, valued at 
$7,379,903. This was an insignificant increase 
over the production of 1911, which was 6,433,156 
tons. The coal mines of the State gave em- 
ployment to 10,309 men for an average of 234 
days in 1912, getting 10,703 men for 232 days 
in 1911. In 1912 the quantity of coal made 
into coke by the mines was 447,413 short tons, 
which included 390,994 tons of washed coal. 
The coal mines were practically free from labor 
troubles in 1912. There were 18 fatalities in 
coal mining in 1912, of which 17 occurred un- 
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derground. Of these 14 were caused by falls 
of roof and coal. In 1911 115 men lost their 
lives, 84 by explosions. The total value of clay 
products in the State in 1912 was $1,501,016, an 
increase of $115,116 over 1911. The principal 
clay product is common brick. 

rilling for petroleum was active in many 
parts of the State during 1912, and indications 
were favorable for obtaining it in the neighbor- 
hood of Franklin. 

TRANSPORTATION. On January 10, 1913, there 
were 45,026 miles of steam railway in the State. 
The electric and interurban railway mileage was 
367. 

EpucaTIon. The total school population of 
the State on June 30, 1913, was 597,718. Of 
these 484,238 were white, and 113,480 colored. 
The total enrollment in the county schools of 
the State was 439,854, of whom 371,948 were 
white, and 76,222 colored. In the city schools 
there was an increase of 95,847, of whom 69,399 
were white, and 26,448 colored. The total ex- 
penditure for educational purposes during the 
year was $5,866,870. . 

FINANCE. The report of the State treasurer 
for the biennial period 1910-12 shows a balanee 
at the beginning of the period of $317,270. The 
receipts amounted to $8,735,708, and the ex- 
penditures to $8,267,218, leaving a balance for 
1912 of $785,120. The bonded debt of the State 
on September 20, 1912, amounted to $15,218,600. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The charitable 
and correctional institutions of the State include 
the Tennessee Industrial School, at Nashville; 
the Old Soldiers’ Home, at Nashville; Tennes- 
see School for the Blind; Tennessee Reforma- 
tory for Boys, at Nashville; the Deaf and Dumb 
School, at Knoxville; the Central Hospital for 
the Insane, at Nashville; Western Hospital for 
the Insane, at Bolliver; and the Eastern Hos- 
pital for the Insane, Knoxville. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. There were one 
regular and two special sessions of the legisla- 
ture in 1913. The measures enacted at the 
regular session will be found in the paragraph 
Legislation below. Special sessions were called 
for the purpose of considering bills for the 
enforcement of the prohibition law in the 
State. The incidents and resylts connected with 
these sessions will be found discussed at some 
length in the article Liquor REGULATION. The 
legislature on April 1 ratified the amendment 
for the popular election of United States sena- 
tors. There was no election for State offices 
in 1913, as the term of Governor Hooper does 
not expire until January 1, 1915. The next 
election will be held on November 3, 1914. The 
legislature on January 23 elected John Knight 
Shields, Democrat, of Bean Station, United 
States senator to succeed Senator Robert L. 
Taylor, who died early in 1912. On January 
24 the legislature elected Prof. W. R. Webb, 
Democrat, to fill out the term which expired 
March 4, to which Hon. Newell Sanders, Re- 

ublican, had been appointed by Governor 

ooper. The election of Shields resulted only 
after a deadlock in the legislature which lasted 
for several weeks. On the last ballot he re- 
ceived sixty-six votes and Charles T. Gates, Jr., 
sixty-four. Owing to the condition of the 
finances of the State because of a failure to 
provide for refunding the State debt, it was 
necessary to issue short term notes to provide 
for State expenses. Bills providing for such 
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issues were passed on June 20, and notes were 
payable on July 1. Owing to the condition of 
the money market, it was necessary to pay 
nearly 7 per cent. interest on these notes. 
There were violence and disorder accompanying 
the attempt to pass measures for liquor law 
enforcement at the special session held in Sep- 
tember. It was necessary to station armed 
guards in the Capitol, and on September 24 a 
riot nearly resulted from a clash of the partisans. 
The law enforcement bills were finally passed. 

LEGISLATION. The legislature met in 1913 
and enacted several important measures. Among 
these were the following: An act providing for 
the parole of convicts, a measure creating a 
department of workshop and factory inspection, 
and a measure removing the disabilities of 
married women on account of coveture, a vital 
statistics act, and an act giving a railroad 
commission authority to regulate telephone 
rates. See also LriQUoR REGULATION. 

STATE GOVERNMENT. Governor, Benjamin W. 
Hooper, Rep.; Secretary of State, R. R. Sneed, 
Dem.; Treasurer, W. P. Hickerson, Dem.; Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, T. F. Peck, Rep.; 
Superintendent of Education, S. H. Thompson, 
Dem.; Comptroller, George P. Woollen, Dem.; 
Adjutant-General, Frank Maloney, Rep.; Attor- 
ney-General, F. M. Thompson, Dem.; Commis- 
sioner of Insurance, J. William Taylor, Rep. 

JupiciARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, M. 
M. Neil, Dem.; Justices, A. S. Buchanan, Graf- 
ton Green, S. C. Williams, and D. Lansden; 
Clerk, Joe J. Roach—all Democrats. 

STATE LEGISLATURE, 1913. Democrats: Sen- 
ate, 18; House, 52; joint ballot, 70. Repub- 
licans: Senate, 6; House, 27; joint ballot, 33. 
Independents: Senate, 9; House, 20; joint 
ballot, 29. Democratic majority: Senate, 3; 
House, 5; joint ballot, 8. 

The names of senators and representatives 
to Congress will be found in the article, UNITED 
STATES, section Congress, 

TENNESSEE, University OF. A State uni- 
versity of higher learning, at Nashville, Tenn., 
founded in 1874. The number of students en- 
rolled in the several departments in the autumn 
of 1913 was as follows: College of medicine, 
320; college of dentistry, 42; college of phar- 
macy, 14; college of liberal arts, 508; colle 
of law, 31. The faculty numbered 164 In 
1913 the chairs of history and economics were 
separated, and a professorship of economics was 
added. The productive funds of the university 
amount to about $425,000, and the income in 
1012-13 to $238,888. 

TETANUS. The Journal of the American 
Medical Association's eleventh annual summary 
of Fourth of July injuries indicated a still 
further reduction in the number of fatalities in 
the country as & whole, there being only thirty- 
two deaths from fireworks in 1913, as against 
forty-one in 1912, and only 3 of these were due 
to tetanus, as compared with 6 last year. This 
is in remarkable contrast to the 125 deaths 
from tetanus in 1909, and the 406 in 1903. 
The total number of casualties, however, was 
somewhat greater in 1913, viz., 1163, as com- 
pared with 988 last year. It was interesting 
to note, however, that over 40 per cent. of all 
casualties occurred in Pennsylvania, which re- 
ported 491 injuries, including nine deaths; and 
that of this total 340 or nearly 70 per eent. 
occurred in the city of Philadelphia, although 
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during the last few years a vigorous campaign 
against the use of fireworks had been waged by 
some of the city’s most progressive citizens. In 
Philadelphia the celebration of Independence 
Day had degenerated, according to the Journal, 
into a “disgraceful demonstration of lawless- 
ness and disorder.” Outside of Pennsylvania 
there were only 672 casualties, and only one 
other State (New York) reported more than 
one hundred injuries. 

TE PoPULATION. The population of 
the State in 1910 was 3,896,542. According to 
the estimates of the Bureau of the Census, made 
n 2 the population in that year was 4,171,- 

AGRICULTURE. The area, production, and value 
of the principal crops in 1912-13 are shown in 
the following table. The figures are from the 
United States Department of Agriculture, and 
those for 1913 are estimates only. 


Acreage Prod. Bu. Value 
Corn ..1918 6. 800,000 163.200, 000 $133,824,000 
1912 7,300,000 153. 300, 000 98.112.000 
Wheat . 1918 780,000 138,650,000 12,831,000 
1912 735,000 11,026,000 10,253,000 
Oats ..... 1913 1,000,000 32,500,000 16,575,000 
1912 65,000 31,140,000 18,390,000 
Rye ...... 1913 2,000 30,000 30,000 
1912 2,000 83,000 36, 
Rice ..... 1918 808,000,000 9,696,000 8,339,000 
1912 265,600 9,429,000 8,863,000 
Potatoes...1913 45,000 2,840, 2,621,000 
1911 50, 2,850,000 3.591.000 
Hay ......1918 400,000 a 464,000 5,475,000 
1912 387,000 42,000 5,637,000 
Tobacco. . . 1913 20 b 120,000 26.000 
1912 200 140,000 24,000 
Cotton.....1913 12,072,000 c. 980,000 216.574.000 
1912 11,838,000 4,880,000 268,883,000 
a Tons. b Pounds. o Bales. 


MINERAL Propucrion. The total value of 
the mineral products of the State in 1912 was 
$22,797,015, compared with $18,798,837 in 1911. 

The total coal production in 1912 was 2,188,- 
612 short tons, valued at $3,655,744. Of the 
coal produced, about 1,000,000 tons is lignite. 
The production of 1912 was the maximum both 
in tonnage and value, compared with 1911, 
which shows an increase of 214,010 short tons. 
The number of men employed in the coal and 
lignite mines of the State in 1912 was 5127, 
compared with 5333 in 1911. In 1912 each 
man worked an average of 230 days, compared 
with 226 days in 1911. The coal mines of the 
State were practically free from labor troubles 
in 1912. There were no fatal accidents under- 
ground in the coal or lignite mines in Texas 
in 1912, though one man was killed in the shaft, 
and one on the surface. The death rate was 
the lowest in the, country with the exception 
of North Dakota. 

The value of the clay product in the State in 
1912 was $2,886,068, an increase of $226,149 
over 1911. The principal product was common . 
brick. 

PETROLEUM. Texas oil fields comprise a part 
of the Gulf oil fields, which include the fields 
of Texas and Louisiana. The production in 
Texas in 1912 was 11,735,057 barrels, compared 
with 9,526,474 barrels in 1911; an increase of 
over 23 per cent. Of the production of 1912, 
6,459,528 barrels came from the coastal fields, 
and 5,275,529 barrels from the northern fields. 
The interest centred in 1912 in the high-grade 
oils found in the Electra fields in Wichita 
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County, and the Petrolia field in Clay County 
on the northern edge of the State. 

TRANSPORTATION. The mileage of steam rail- 
roads in the State on June 30, 1913, including 
main lines, branches, and spurs, amounted to 
15,283 miles, compared with 14,940 miles on the 
same date in 1912. 

EpucaTION. The total number of children of 
school age in the State on September 1, 1912, 
numbered 1,017,133, of whom 812,896 were white 
and 204,237 were colored. There were 79,491 
Mexican children and 29,345 Germans. 

FINANCE. The report of the State treasurer 
for the fiscal year ending August 31, 1912, 
showed a cash balance at the beginning of the 
year of $413,124. The receipts for the fiscal 
year amounted to $18,119,072, and the disburse- 
ments to $17,963,122, leaving a balance on hand 
on September 1, 1912, of $793,417. The chief 
sources of revenue are from taxation and the 
chief expenditures are for education and the 
support of State institutions. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The charitable 
and correctional institutions under the control 
of the State include the State Blind Institute, 
the State Deaf and Dumb Institute, the State 
Lunatic Asylum, tne Southwestern Insane Asy- 
lum, at San Antonio; the North Texas Insane 
Sanitarium, at Terrell; the Confederate Home, 
at Austin; the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Institute, 
at Austin; the Epileptic Colony at Abilene; 
the State Orphans’ Home, at Corsicana, Texas; 
the State Industrial School for Boys, at Gates- 
ville; the Confederate Women’s Home, at Aus- 
tin; and the State Tuberculosis Sanitarium, at 
Carlsbad. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. The legislature 
met in 1913 and the most important measures 
enacted will be found in the paragraph Legis- 
lation below. There was no election for State 
officers during the year as the term of Governor 
Colquitt does not expire until January 1, 1916. 
The next State election will be held November 
3, 1914. The resignation of Senator Bailey, in 
December, 1912, made it necessary to delay the 
appointing of & successor until the legislature 
should take action. The governor on January 
4 appointed R. M. Johnston, editor of the 
Houston Post, to fill out the unexpired term. 
On January 29 Morris Sheppard was elected 
United States senator. The legislature, on Feb- 
ruary 8, ratified the constitutional amendment 

roviding for the direct election of senators. 
ere was great uneasiness along the border of 
the State during the year as a result of con- 
ditions in Mexico. Incidents connected with this 
situation are mentioned in the article MEXICO. 
There were heavy floods in the State in October 
and December. On October 2 a flood in the 
southern part of the State caused the death of 12 
persons and damaged property and crops to an 
estimated amount of more than $50,000,000. In 
December, river floods due to heavy rains caused 
much loss of life and property. Many hun- 
dreds of persons were drowned, and there was 
a property loss of over $6,000,000. It was es- 
timated that 20,000 persons lost their homes. 
The Trinity, Brazos, and Colorado rivers rose 
above their banks, and many smaller streams 
‘were swollen. In a district 200 miles long and 
100 miles wide all the lowlands were under 
water. At Fort Worth a levee was destroyed 
by dynamite to save a bridge. Many lives were 
saved by the aetion of telephone girls who re- 
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fused to leave their switchboards, although 
menaced by the rising waters. 

LEGISLATION. Among the important measures 
passed were the following: Laws for suspended 
and indeterminate sentences for criminal cases, 
and parole of convicted persons; amendments 
to the community property law; a measure pro- 
viding for presidential primaries in the State; 
an act creating a bureau of child and animal 
protection; an eight-hour day for workmen on 
public works; a law incorporating a rural 
credit association; a measure providing a 10- 
hour day and 54-hour week for women in cer- 
tain employments; several laws relating to tu- 
berculosis; a measure permitting cities of less 
than 6000 inhabitants to adopt a commission 
form of government; and an act providing for 
the submission to the people of a constitutional 
amendment providing tor the initiative and 
referendum. See also LIQUOR REGULATION. 

STATE GOVERNMENT. Governor, Oscar B. Col- 
quitt; Lieutenant-Governor, Will H. Mayes; 
Secretary of State, F. C. Weinert; Attorney- 
General, Benjamin F. Looney; State Treasurer, 
J. M. Edwards; Comptroller, W. P. Lane; Su- 
5 of Public Instruction, W. F. 

oughty; Land Commissioner, J. T. Robinson; 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Edward R. Kone 
—all Democrats. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Thomas J. Brown; Associate Justices, N. Phil- 
lips and W. E. Hawkins; Clerk, F. T. Connerly 
—all Democrats. 

STATE LEGISLATURE, 1913. Democrats: Sen- 
ate, 30; House, 108; joint ballot, 138. Repub- 
licans: Senate, 1; House, 1; joint ballot, 2. 
Democratic majority: Senate, 29; House, 107; 
joint ballot, 136. 

The names of senators and representatives to 
Congress will be found in the article UNITED 
STATES, section Congress. 

TEXAS, University OF. A State institution 
for higher education, founded at Austin, Tex., 
in 1883. The total enrollment in all depart- 
ments of the university in 1912-13 was 2250. 
The faculty numbered 130, which does not in- 
clude tutors and student assistants. There were 
no noteworthy changes in the faculty during 
the year and no important benefactions were 
received. The institution is supported almost 
entirely by State appropriations. The pro- 
ductive funds amount to about $2,000,000, and 
the total income to about $625,509. The library 
contains about 80,000 bound volumes and about 
30,000 pamphlets. 

TEXAS FEVER. See VETERINARY SCIENCE, 

TEXTILE MANUFACTURING. The va- 
rious textile industries managed to hold their 
own during the Pad 1913 despite the agitation 
of the tariff and business disquiet. The tariff 
on wool was to come into effect January 1, 
1914, reducing the duty materially. (See TAR- 
IFF.) While the American mills manufacturing 
wool and worsteds had been able to supply the 
market for 1913 and 1914, yet some fear was 
manifested whether this could be continued, and 
many manufacturers were making careful ex- 
aminations of their plants and providing new 
and improved equipment in order to reduce the 
cost to the lowest possible point and thus com- 
pete with European manufacturers. In the cot- 
ton industry it was the consensus of opinion 
that Americans eould hold their own without 
difficulty except in the highest grade of goods. 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURING 


According to the annual statistics of new 
mill construction the Textile World Record of 
Boston reported a construction for 1913 of 277 
new plants, as compared with 265 in 1912. 

In the cotton industry the tendency during 
the year was toward strengthening existing or- 
ganizations and extending and improving old 
established plants rather than toward launch- 
ing new enterprises. The location of new cot- 
ton mills in 1913 was characterized by a wider 
distribution of the industry, and this was wel- 
comed as indicating a tendency that should be 
encouraged in order to check the evils of in- 
dustrial concentration. This is shown in the 
accompanying table: 

— M 


New Corron MILL8 


No. Spindles Looms 
New land States: 

VVT 1 1500 2.000 
Massachusetts 3 Seoses 6 
New Hampshire 1 penne 50 
Rhode Island 2 2 2 2 „ 6 „ „6 „ „ „ „ 6 2 2 „ „ 0 2 00 0 

/ A 7 75, 000 2,056 

thern States: 
bane cesa Eta qued 8 45,000 1,200 
George tdi 1 20,160 7 
North Carolina............ 8 90,600 1,280 
South Carolina............ 1 20,000 50 
Virginie 1 75, 000 2,200 
ISS cocos bas eR RR ess 14 250,760 5,880 
Middle States: 
Arkansas 1 7.000 104 
Pennsylvanlk . 5 8 s 72 
Not!!! aver X 6 7,000 176 
Grand total............. 27 332,100 8,112 


New woolen and worsted mills constructed in 
1913 totaled 24, as compared with 23 in 1912 
and 17 in 1911. These were distributed as fol- 
lows: 

New woolen and worsted mills, 1913—New 
England: Connecticut, 1; Maine, 1; Massachu- 
setts, 4; Rhode Island, 1; Vermont, 1. Middle 


States: New York, 2; Pennsylvania, 11; In- 
diana, 1. Western States: California, 1; Wis- 
consin, 1. Total, 24. 


The number of new knitting mills was the 
largest on record and was largely due to the 
substitution of knitted articles of outer apparel 
for the products of clothing manufacturers. The 
total for 1913—142 new mills—may be com- 
pared with 112 in 1912, and 113 in 1911. 

New knitting mills, 1913—New England: 
Connecticut, 2; Massachusetts, 4; New Hamp- 
shire, 1. Middle States: Maryland, 1; New 
Jersey, 8; New York, 18; Pennsylvania, 59. 
Western States: California, 4; Illinois, 3; 
Indiana, 3; Michigan, 3; Ohio, 3; Michigan, 9; 
Ohio, 3; Oklahoma, 1; Oregon, 1; Utah, 2; 
Wisconsin, 4. Southern States: North Caro- 
lina, 17; South Carolina, 1; Tennessee, 6. To- 
tal, 142. 

In the silk industry 54 new mills were re- 
ported in 1913, as compared with 47 in 1912, 
and 38 in 1911. The distribution by States 
and products follows: 

New silk mills, 1913—Connecticut, broad 
silks, 1; braids, 1; Illinois, neckwear, 1; Mas- 
sachusetts, braids, 1; New Hampshire, ribbon, 
1: New Jersey, broad silks, 10; throwing, 6; 
ribbons, 5; New York, broad, 2; trimmings, 5; 
Pennsylvania, broad, 5; ribbon, 7; throwing, 5; 
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raw, 3; Rhode Island, broad silks, 2; Virginia, 
broad silks, 2; West Virginia, throwing, 1. 
Total, 54. 

TEXTILESE. See CHEMISTRY, INDUSTRIAL, 
Jute Substitutes. 

THEATRE. See DRAMA, and sections on 
drama under FRENCH LITERATURE, GERMAN LIT- 
ERATURE, ITALIAN LITERATURE, RUSSIAN LITER- 
ATUBE, SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE, and SPANISH 
LITERATURE, 

THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. See UNIVER- 
SITIES AND COLLEGES. . 

THERMIONS. See PHYSICS. 

THOMAS, CHARLES SPALDING. An Ameri- 
can public official elected in 1913 United States 
senator (Democrat) from Colorado. He was 
born in Darien, Ga., in 1849, but early in his 
boyhood removed to Michigan. He studied law 
in the University of Michigan, receiving his de- 
gree in 1871. In the same year he began the 
practice of law in Denver, where he continued 
until 1879, when he removed to Leadville, re- 
maining until 1885. In that year he returned 
to Denver, where he became senior member of 
the law firm of Thomas, Bryant, and Lee. 
From 1884-00 he was & member of the Demo- 
cratic national committee. In 1899 he was 


0 elected governor of Colorado and served in this 


office until 1901. 

THOMPSON, WILLIAM Howagp. United 
States senator (Democrat) from Kansas. He 
was born in Crawfordsville, Ind., in 1871. In 
1880 he removed to Kansas and settled in 
Nemaha County. He has been active in the 
affairs of the State from early manhood, and 
has filled various positions of honor. He is 
the author of a number of legal articles on 
judicial reform. He was elected district judge 
at the age of thirty-four years, and held this 
position when he was elected senator. 

THUREAU-DANGIN, PAUL MARIE PIERRE. 
A French historian, died February 24, 1913. 
He was born in Paris in 1837. He received his 
early education in Paris and practiced law in 
that city for several years. He first became 
known as a writer through his contributions 
to Le Francais. His first historical book was 
& treatise on Poland. This was followed by 
more important works which treat of the pe- 
riods of the Revolution, the Restoration, and the 
reign of Louis Philippe. As a historian he was 
& conservative and a monarchist. In 1893 he 
was made a member of the French Academy, 
and the last of his works, History of the July 
Monarchy, was twice awarded the Gobert prize 
by the Academy, as the various parts of the 
work, which is in several volumes, appeared. 
He was elected perpetual secretary of the Acad- 
emy. In addition to the works already men- 
tioned, he wrote: Paris During the French Rev- 
olution (1872);  Royalists and Republicans 
(1874); The Church and State under the July 
Monarehy (1879) ; The Liberal Party under the 
Restoration (1876). 

THWAITES, REeUBEN Goin. An American 
historian and educator, died October 22. 1913. 
He was born in Dorchester, Mass., in 1853, and 
was educated in the common and high sehools 
of that city. He took post-graduate courses at 
Yale University in 1874-75. in 1876 he be- 
came managing editor of the Wisconsin State 
Journal, holding that position until 1886. From 
the latter year until his death he was secre- 
tary and superintendent of the State Historical 
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Society of Wisconsin. He devoted part of his 
historical researches to the periods of the settle- 
ment of the Middle West and of the French dis- 
coveries. He edited in seventy-three volumes a 
monumental work, The Jesuit Relations, and 
Early Western Travels in twenty volumes. 
These compilations contain material of the 
greatest value to the historian. In addition to 
his editorial work he organized the great his- 
torical library at Madison, Wis. He was the 
author of: Down Historic Waterways (1888) ; 
The Story of Wisconsin (1890); The Colontes, 
1492-1750 (1891); On the Storied Ohio (1897) ; 
Father Marquette (1902); Daniel Boone 
(1902); France in America (1905); and nu- 
merous monographs on the history of new 
France and the Middle West. He edited in 
addition to books named above: The Wisconsin 
Historical Collections (from vol. xi. to vol. xix., 
1888-1911); Chronicles of Border Warfare 
(1895); Original Journals of Lewis and Clark 
(1905) ; Revolution on the Upper Ohio (1908) ; 
Frontier Defenses on the Upper Ohio (1911). 

THYROID EXTRACT. See EPILEPSY. 

TIBET. A Chinese dependency in central 
Asia. The area is estimated at 756,000 square 
miles and the population at 2,000,000. Lhasa, 
with an estimated population of from fifteen to 
twenty thousand, is the capital and the home 
of Buddhism. Tibet imports from India cotton 
and woolen goods and grain, in exchange for 
borax, salt, and musk; wool and ponies are 
important exports. Total trade, 1912-13, about 
£281,000. Gold is said to exist in workable 
quantities. The country has been the object of 
numerous conventions between Great Britain 
and China, Tibet, and Russia. The Dalai Lama 
returned in June, 1912, to Lhasa after an ab- 
sence of a year in India, during which time he 
had been declared deposed by China. Great 
Britain interfered with the expedition of Chi- 
nese troops to reduce the Tibetans to subjection, 
and the British minister at Peking protested 
against Chinese interference in the internal ad- 
ministration of Tibetan affairs. The Chinese 
arrison stationed at Lhasa was withdrawn, and 
by March, 1913, all Chinese officials had left 
Tibet. The future character of Chinese-Tibetan 
relations was the subject of a conference be- 
tween representatives of the British, Chinese, 
and Tibetan governments, who met at Simla in 
October, 1913. 

TICK, CATTLE. See VETERINARY SCIENCE 
under Texas Fever and Cattle Tick. 

TIME, STANDARD, See ASTRONOMY, under 
section so entitled. 

TIME SIGNALS. See WIRELESS TELEGRA- 


PHY. 

TIMOR. The largest island of the Lesser 
Sunda group, divided between Portugal and the 
Netherlands. The estimated area is 12,593 
square miles, of which 7330 belong to Portugal; 
population, 400,000, of whom 200,000 are Por- 
tuguese subjects. Acting governor of Portu- 
guese Timor, Capt. Pimenta de Castro, with 
headquarters at Dilli. 

TINWORTH, Georce. An English artist, 
died September 12, 1913. He was born in 1843 
in Berkshire. In 1861 he entered the Lambeth 
School, and the academy in 1864. In 1866 he 
entered the Lambeth pottery, and became widely 
known as a modeler in terra cotta, receiving 
many medals for his work, and a grand prize 
at the St. Louis Exposition in 1904. Among 
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his best-known productions were panels made 
for churches and other buildings. He wrote 
From Sunset to Sunset (1907). 

TITANIC. See SAFETY AT SEA. 

TOBACCO. The tobacco crop of 1913 was 
the most valuable one ever raised in the United 
States, exceeding by 30 per cent. the average 
value of the five preceding years. The average 
farm price of the crop, 12.8 cents per pound, 
was the highest since 1864. The quantity of 
production, however, was slightly under the five- 
year average and had been exceeded by three 
former crops. The final estimate of the United 
States Department of Agriculture placed the 
production at 953,734,000 pounds, as compared 
with 962,855,000 pounds in 1912. The estimated 
value was $122,481,000, as compared with $104,- 
063,000 in 1912. Kentucky, North Carolina, 
and Virginia, in the order named, led in the 
production of cigar tobacco. In Georgia and 
Florida the yield per acre was better than in 
1912 and the quality the best for several years. 
In all the other districts the yield per acre was 
less than in the previous year and the quality 
not up to the usual standard of a good crop, 
except in the Miami Valley of Ohio. The New 
England crop gave a smaller percentage of 
wrapper than usual. The total production of 
cigar tobacco was estimated at 183,350,000 
pounds, valued at $24,075,000, both the quantity 
and the value being less than in 1912. 

The estimated total production of chewing, 
smoking, export tobacco, and snuff was 763,124,- 
000 pounds, having a value of $97,466,000, an 
increase of 4 per cent. in amount and of 28.4 
per cent. in value. The largest increase was in 
the bright districts of Virginia, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina. The burley district had a 
smaller production with poorer quality than the 
1912. The sun-cured district of Virginia pro- 
duced a fine crop, which was much reduced in 
quality and value by mould in the barns. 

During the fiscal year 1913 the internal reve- 
nue collections from manufactured cigars, to- 
bacco, etc., amounted to $76,789,424, as com- 
pared with $70,590,151.60 in 1912, which was 
the largest ever received to that date. The com- 
missioner’s report showed a steady growth in the 
manufacture of tobacco products. Tax was col- 
lected on 7,699,037,543 cigars, an increase of 
nearly a half million in number over 1912; on 
1,033,778,160 little cigars, a decrease of about 
60 millions; on 14,294,895,471 cigarettes, an 
increase of over 3 billion; on 33,209,468 pounds 
of snuff, an increase of over 3 million pounds; 
and on 404,362,620 pounds of chewing and 
smoking tobacco, an increase of over 1016 mil- 
lion pounds. The above figures include 164,- 
871,400 cigars from Porto Rico and nearly 6 
million cigarettes, and from the Philippines 
over 100 million cigars and over 14 million cig- 
arettes. The phenomenal number of cigarettes 
manufactured in the fiscal year 1912 was more 
than maintained in 1913. The quantity of leaf 
tobacco used in the production of tobacco, snuff, 
cigars, and cigarettes was 547,357,134 pounds. 
There was exported during the fiscal year 
1 pounds of manufactured tobacco and 
snu . 

The net receipts from the tobacco tax in the 
German empire increased from $16,630,000 in 
1906-07 to $35,866,000 in 1910-11. The per 
capita duties and taxes on tobacco increased 
105 per cent. in that time and still further in 
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1911-12. On the other hand, the consumption 
decreased. In the fiscal year 1911-12 9,382,400 
cigarettes were manufactured, more than half 
being made in Saxony. A tobacco combine was 
formed in Russia with a capital of $12,000,000. 
The company was an English one, in which 
Russian, French, and English capital was in- 
terested. 

A treatise on Tobacco Marketing in the 
United States, by E. H. Mathewson, was pub- 
lished by the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture during the year 1913. 

TOGO. A German west African protectorate 
occupying an area estimated at 87,200 square 
kilometers (33,668 square miles) between Da- 
homey and the Gold Coast. Capital and chief 
port, Lome. The population is estimated at 
1,000,000 natives; whites, January 1, 1912, 372. 
Imports, 1911, 9,620,000 marks (Germany, 
3,814,000); 1910, 11,466,000. Exports, 1911, 
9,318,000 marks (Germany, 6,076,000); 1910, 
7,222,000. Chief articles of export, values in 
thousands of marks for 1911: Palm kernels, 
3578; palm oil, 1688; rubber, 833; cotton, 554; 
animals, 311; cacao, 174; corn, 174. Vessels 
entered, 275, of 567,000 tons. Railways in op- 
eration at the end of 1912, 323 kilometers (201 
miles)—Lome-Anecho (Little Popo), 44 kilo- 
‘meters; Lome-Polime, 119; Lome-Atakpame, 
160. The budget for 1913-14 balanced at 
4,057,136; for 1912-13 at 3,175,510. Governor 
in 1913, Duke Adolf Friedrich of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin. 

TOKUGAWA, Prince KErkr. Fifteenth and 
last of the Shoguns of Japan, died November 
21, 1913. He was born in 1837, the seventh 
son of Nariaki, Prince of Mito. He inherited 
the authority which had been gained for the 
Tokugawa family by the first Shogun of that 
branch, Iyeyasu, who reigned from 1603 to 1606. 
The power of the family began to crumble after 
the abdication of Iyenari, the eleventh Shogun 
of the house, in 1837. He had reigned for fifty 
years and was succeeded by his son Iyeyashi, 
who was followed by his brother Iyesada 
(1853-58). When the latter died, the prince 
of Mito put forward his son Tokugawa Keiki 
for the vacant Shogunate, but another and much 

ounger member of the ruling house was pre- 
ferred. During the rule of this Shogun 
Iyemochi, Keiki, his unsuccessful rival, became 
minister of justice and later commander-in- 
chief. In 1866 he came into the succession as 
the fifteenth Tokugawa Shogun. Having been 
adopted by the Hitotsubashi family and assum- 
ing a new name on becoming Shogun, he was 
often known as Hitotsubashi Yoshinobu. 
Shortly after his accession, Kemei, the 120th 
emperor, died, and was succeeded by the late 
Emperor Mutsuhito. The time was a critical 
one in the history of Japan. The influence of 
the court of Kyoto was steadily increasing, and 
that of the Shogun’s government as steadily 
decreasing. The latter’s authority had been 
successfully defied by the Choshin clan. Keiki, 
who had from the first shown great reluctance 
to accept the position of Shogun, was by tem- 
perament and character ill fitted to play the 

art of a ruler in stormy times, and soon after 
is accession, on account of opposition to his 
government and the defection of several clans, 
he declined to continue the struggle, and in the 
autumn of 1869 resigned. The action of the 
ruling clans at Kyoto led to the withdrawal of 
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his resignation, and an open rupture between 
the two governments took place. The civil 
war which followed was of short duration. The 
Shogun submitted to the Mikado’s troops in 
the spring of 1868, and was allowed to settle 
in the town of Shidzuoka. In later years he 
was restored to imperial favor, and received 
the title of prince in the new order of nobility. 
A residence in Tokyo was assigned to him, and 
there he lived quietly until his death, taking 
no part in public affairs. 

TONGA (or FRIENDLY) ISLANDS. A 
group of islands in the south Pacific, consti- 
tuting a British protectorate. Area, 390 
square miles. As estimated in 1910 the popu- 
lation was 21,695, including about 600 whites; 
at the end of 1912, natives numbered 22,527. 
Nukualofa, on Tongatabu, is the capital. Im- 
ports and exports of merchandise in 1910 were 
valued at £160,543 and £245,646; in 1911, 
£182,122 and £239,404. Revenue and expendi- 
ture in 1911-12, £50,856 and £50,012. Native 
king, George Tubou II. (since 1893). British 
agent and consul, Henry Eugene Walter Grant 
(since 1912). 

TONGKING. A state (the northernmost) 
of the French colony of Indo-China (q. v.), 
lying between China and Annam. The country 
near the coast is low, flat, and fertile; to the 
north and east are mountains and high 
plateaus. Innumerable streams furnish water 
and transportation facilities. The railway 
which connects Yunnan with the sea and the 
navigable Song-koi (Red River) are the main 
commercial avenues. The climate, though not 
unhealthful on the whole, is excessively hot 
during the wet season; typhoons are frequent. 
The principal productions are rice (two crops 
annually), silk (the principal native manufac- 
ture and a main article of export), corn, cot- 
ton, sugar-cane, coffee, jute, indigo, rubber, cin- 
namon, gum lac, ete. The forests yield valu- 
able timbers and essences; the mines are un- 
important, though rich minerals are believed 
to exist in the mountains. The European man- 
ufactories are cotton mills, distilleries, brick 
works, tobacco and match factories. The trade 
is included wifh that of French Indo-China. 
The local budget for 1912 balanced at 8,341,017 
9 dn The French resident in 1913 was 

. Destenay. Hanol is the capital, as well as 
the capital of French Indo-China. 

TORNEY, George HENRY. An American 
surgeon and publie official, died December 27, 
1913. Born in Baltimore in 1850, he was edu- 
cated at Carroll College, and studied medicine 
at the University of Virginia, taking his de- 
gree in 1870. In the following year he was 
appointed assistant surgeon in the United 
States navy, but resigned in 1895 to accept an 
appointment as first lieutenant assistant sur- 
geon in the United States army, where he rose 
to be colonel of the medical corps in 1908, and 
surgeon-general in 1909, which position he held 
until his death. He was particularly well 
known for his campaign against typhoid fever 
in army camps. 

TOWN PLANNING. See Crrx PLANNING. 

TOWNSEND, JAMES MULFOBRD. An Ameri- 
can lawyer and educator, died October 31, 
1913. Born in New Haven, Conn., in 1852, and 
graduated from Yale College in 1874, he took 
the degree of LL. B. in 1876 at Columbia Uni- 
versity. In the same year he engaged in prac- 
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tice in New York City. He was one of the 
best-known authorities on corporation law, and 
was lecturer on the transfer of monetary se- 
curities at the Yale law school from 1887 to 
the year of his death, 

TRADE UNIONS. Recent years have been 
full of events of great interest for organized 
labor. There has n a notable amount of 
radicalism in the labor movement. The doc- 
trines of Syndicalism (q.v.), represented in the 
United States by the Industrial Workers of the 
World (q.v.), continued to be preached and 
caused revolutionary activities in both Europe 
and America. The movement toward industrial 
unionism was a chief characteristic of the de- 
velopments of 1913. Particularly in German 
and Great Britain was there evidence that all 
the different unions engaged in related trades 
were drawing closer together. General strikes, 
while not frequent, were therefore rendered 
more probable and more threatening. (See 
STRIKES and LockouTS.) At the Trade Union 
Congress held at Manchester, England, and at- 
tended by 557 delegates representing 2,232,446 
members, it was estimated that the total num- 
ber of trad> unionists in Great Britain was 
3,010,000; Germany, 3,061,000; France, 1,029,- 
000; Belgium, 199,000; Holland, 154,000; Nor- 
way, 54,000; Denmark, 128,000; and United 
States, 2,500,000. 

The principal trade union organization of 
the United States is the American Federation 
of Labor, for which see LABOR, AMERICAN FED- 
ERATION oF. In that article is also described 
the progress of the famous contempt case grow- 
ing out of an injunction issued in the Buck’s 
Stove and Range case against officers of the 
federation. For the outcome of the case 
against the United Hatters, known as Loewe 
vs. Lawler, see Boxcorr. Below is a descrip- 
tion of the efforts to exempt trade unions from 
the operation of the anti-trust law, and a state- 
ment of the developments in the dynamite cases 
which caused such agitation in 1912 and 1913. 

EXEMPTION OF TRADE UNIONS AND FARMERS' 
ORGANIZATIONS. A piece of legislation calling 
forth quite opposite but often impassioned 
opinions was the inclusion in the sundry civil 
appropriation bill of a proviso, whereby no 
part of the sum of $300,000 appropriated for 
the enforcement of anti-trust laws was to be 
used to prosecute “any organization or indi- 
vidual for entering into any combination or 
agreement having in view the increasing of 
wages, shortening of hours, or bettering the 
conditions of labor, or for any act done in 
furtherance thereof, not in itself unlawful"; 
moreover, no part of this sum could be used 
to prosecute “associations of farmers who co- 
operate and organize in an effort to and for 
the purpose to obtain and maintain a fair and 
reasonable price for their products." 

A provision similar to this had been in- 
cluded in an appropriation bill sent to Pres- 
ident Taft in the last days of his administra- 
tion. He sent to Congress & veto message on 
March 4, in which he severely condemned the 
provision as “class legislation of the most vi- 
cious sort." He pointed out that the section 
was subtly worded so that, though ostensibly 
designed to permit beneficent activities, it also 
ermitted “conspiracy to destroy by force, vio- 
ence, or unfair means any employer or em- 
ploye who failed to conform with organization 
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requirements.” He pointed out that a similar 
provision had failed to pass the Sixty-first Con- 
gress, it being condemned as an attempt to 
egalize the secondary boycott. 

ut on April 13 "President Wilson was re- 
ported to have urged the repassage of the 
vetoed proviso. It was stated that he did “ not 
believe that the anti-trust act should be en- 
forced against labor unions or codperative as- 
sociations of farmers.” Immediately upon the 
reintroduction of the bill containing this 
“rider” a storm of protest arose from news- 
papers and chambers of commerce. Former 
Senator Edmunds and others called attention 
to the history of the efforts to secure exemption 
of labor and agricultural associations from the 
Sherman act. Even at the time this law was 
under discussion in Congress preceding its en- 
actment an amendment exempting these asso- 
ciations was introduced in the Senate and, after 
spirited debate, was rejected. On the other 
hand there was a considerable body of popular 
feeling that the anti-trust law had not been 
intended to apply to labor or farmer organi- 
zations. This was based historically on the 
fact that the original act passed the Senate. 
with an amendment offered by Senator Sher- 
man himself and supported by Senator Hoar, 
exempting labor and farmer organizations. But 
the bill was later reported out of the commit- 
tee on the judiciary without this amendment, 
and thus enacted. 

The rider proviso passed Congress with large 
majorities and some weeks later, on June 23, 
was signed by President Wilson. The Presi- 
dent, however, stated at the time that, had he 
been able to separate this item from the re- 
mainder of the bill, he would have vetoed it 
“because it places upon the expenditures a 
limitation which is in my opinion unjustifiable 
in character and principle.” He also pointed 
out that other appropriations to the Depart- 
ment of Justice were sufficient to enable it to 
enforce the anti-trust law as in the impartial 
judgment of that department its true and just 
meaning demanded. 

Somewhat later it was made evident that a 
strong effort would be made by the American 
Federation of Labor to have the exemption 
made permanent by amending the anti-trust 
law, and that the manufacturers’ organization 
would make a strenuous fight against such 
action. 

The trade unions had been strongly moved 
to secure this exemption because of the decis- 
ions of the courts in the famous Danbury 
Hatters’ case or Loewe vs. Lawlor. (See 
Borcott.) The situation thus confronting 
American unions was similar to that confront- 
Ing English unions following the Taff Vale 
ease, in which union funds were made liable 
for damages done by unions during trade dis- 
putes. The English unions likewise secured 
exemption from Parliament. Another cause of 
anxiety on the part of the unions was the suit 
against nineteen officials of the United Mine 
Workers for $750,000 growing out of a West 
Virginia strike. These men were charged with 
conspiring with coal operators in other union- 
ized flelds to force the West Virginia operators 
to unionize their mines. The indictment was 
brought by the local Federal attorney without 
the knowledge of the Attorney-General, 
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Union. After a three months’ trial at Indian- 
apolis the officers of this union were convicted 
late in December, 1912, of conspiracies to 
transport dynamite and nitro-glycerine on pas- 
senger trains from one State to another, and 
of aiding in the destruction of life and prop- 
erty thereby. In the trial there were 40 de- 
fendants; 38 were found guilty, and of these 
all but two were officers, members of the exec- 
utive board, or business agents of this union. 
The president of the union, Frank M. Ryan, 
was sentenced to seven years in the Federal 
penitentiary at Leavenworth; eight others to 
six years; two to four years; twelve to three 
years; four to two years; six to one year and 
one day; and five were released under sus- 
pended sentences. This trial was the culmina- 
tion of a seven-years’ warfare of the union 
upon employers and contractors of the National 
Erectors’ Association who refused to institute 
a closed shop. From 1905 to 1911 there oc- 
curred in erection work 102 cases of actual or 
attempted destruction of bridges and other 
buildings under construction; and from Decem- 
ber, 1905, to June, 1912, there were 96 assaults 
on foremen and men in non-union shops. The 
country was aroused in October, 1911, by the 
destruction of the Los Angeles Times, when 
twenty-one were killed. Following the incar- 
ceration of the guilty, the trade unions of the 
country undertook to raise a sum approximat- 
. ing a million dollars to bail them out. Many 
of them were thus released. Among these was 
President Ryan, who, in March, was reélected 
president at the union’s convention in Indian- 
apolis. This act was widely condemned. At 
the time of the trial it had been continually 
reiterated throughout the country that the 
union as such was not at the bar of justice, 
but only criminal officials; but Ryan’s reélec- 
tion transferred much of the odium to the 
12,000 members. All of the guilty, except 
Herbert S. Hockin, who had greatly assisted 
Detective Burns in the McNamara case, and 
one other appealed to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals of the United States. On January 6, 
1914, the sentences were affirmed by that court 
in the cases of 24 of the convicted; in 6 cases 
the convicted were remanded for another trial. 

On October 2 George E. Davis, an ironworker, 
was arrested in New York on the charge of 
being a party to a dynamite conspiracy. He 
confessed that he was responsible for several 
explosions on non-union structural work and 
declared that he had been assisted by Harry 
Jones, the secretary-treasurer of the Structural 
Ironworkers’ Union. Jones was arrested and 
released on $10,000 bail. On December 16 at 
Indianapolis Davis pleaded guilty to a charge 
of having conspired to transport explosives 
illegally; Jones pleaded not guilty, but his law- 
yer asked permission to withdraw the plea 
later if deemed advisable. 

GREAT Britain. The principal features of 
the trade-union movement in Great Britain in 
1913 were the tendency toward the formation 
of larger associations, the increasing demand 
for an eight-hour day, and the great frequency 
with which both organized and unorganized 
labor put forward demands for the establish- 
ment of minimum-wage rules. Perhaps the 
most significant amalgamation was the fusion 
of three of the four great railway unions into 
the National Union of Railway Men, with a 
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membership of 180,000. The locomotive engi- 
neers and firemen did not join this amalgama- 
tion. The National Union set forth as its 
immediate programme a minimum wage of 
$7.50 for all railway workers and an eight- 
hour working day. Another very considerable 
amalgamation was that in the dyeing trades. 
Some fifteen separate unions were brought to- 
gether into one large organization embracing 
the dyeing, calico printing, bleaching, and fin- 
ishing trades. 

The tendency toward the union of all workers 
of an industry was emphasized at the annual 
council of the National Transportation Work- 
ers’ Federation. President Harry Gosling de- 
clared that if the federation was to be respon- 
sible it must control all transport workers. 
This would require a single national executive 
council with a substantial central fund. The 
importance of such amalgamation was shown 
by the demands of the British seamen, which 
were supported by the transport workers. The 
seamen demanded a national conciliation board 
to fix wages and conditions, a new manning 
scale, and the exclusion of Chinese seamen from 
British ships. The affiliation of seamen and 
transport workers lent great force to these 
demands. 

The question of an eight-hour day for all 
workers was actively discussed as a practical 

roposition at several trade-union conferences. 

he parliamentary committee of Trade Union 
Congress presented various alternative pro- 
posals bearing on the question to its constitu- 
ent organizations. It was proposed by a lead- 
ing official that the active movement to enforce 
the demand should include “direct action,” 
whereby union men would cease work at the 
end of eight hours, instead of continuing for 
nine and ten. In January the Labor party 
endorsed a bill limiting to eight the hours in 
the cotton industry; later, bills were presented 
in Parliament limiting to eight the hours on 
railways and in bakeries; and in all the indus- 
tries in general. 

The United Kingdom Employers’ Defense 
Union was formed by employers to protect 
themselves against strikes and the losses at- 
tendant thereto. It proposed to raise $250,000,- 
000 as a defense fund. It was reported in 
December that large subscriptions were being 
made with the understanding that actual pay- 
ments by members will be made pro rata and 
will not exceed 7.5 per cent. of the subscrip- 
tion in any one year. The union was regis- 
tered as a trade union in order to secure legal 
advantages. 

GERMANY. There are three principal groups 
of trade unions in Germany, the General Fed- 
eration, the Christian, and the Hirsch-Duncker. 
Besides these there are Roman Catholic and 
Protestant unions with approximately 200,000 
members, patriotic unions, and yellow unions. 
These last two are numerically small. The Gen- 
eral Federation had, on January 1, 1913, 2,559,- 
781 members, an increase of 6.7 per cent. over 
the preceding year. The groups reporting more 
than 100,000 members each were the following: 
Metal, 596,839; building, 463,375; transport 
and retail trade, 247,518; woodworking, 213. 
761; factory workers (general), 207,597; tex- 
tile, 142,634; food, drink, and tobacco, 124,513; 
clothing, 114,132; mining, 114,062; and print- 
ing, 100,345. The Christian Trade Union Fed- 
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eration had at the same time a membership of 
350,930; while the Hirsch-Duncker membership 
numbered approximately 110,000. The move- 
ment toward industrial unionism, which has 
been very marked in Anglo-Saxon countries 
during recent years, manifested itself in Ger- 
many during the year by great growth of the 
General Building Trades Union, the Metal 
Workers’ Union, and the Tobacco Workers’ 
Union, all three of which are on the industrial 
basis. Several other amalgamations were in 
process or in contemplation. 

The financial condition of the General Fed- 
eration was most excellent. The total income, 
excluding the unions of domestic servants and 
of agricultural laborers, was $19,103,000 in the 
year 1912. Of this, 94 per cent. came from 
membership dues, assessments, and initiation 
fees. Total expenditures were $14,549,000. Al- 
though income increased nearly $2,000,000, ex- 
penditures increased only $250,000. The aggre- 
gate reserve funds available on June 1, 1913, 
were $19,238,000. The principal item of ex- 
penditure was labor disputes, for which $3,276,- 
000 were expended in 1912. Other items of ex- 
pense were as follows: Sick benefit, $2,723,000; 
unemployment benefit, $1,843,000; traveling 
benefit, $281,000; death benefit, $281,000; in- 
validity benefit, $126,000; distress benefit, 
$123,000; and removal benefit, $97,000. Not 
all of these benefits are paid by all of the 
unions. Thus, while unemployment, sick, 
death, and distress benefits are paid by prac- 
tically all, the invalidity benefit is paid only 
by the printers and lithographers. As among 
the English trade unions, there has been in 
Germany a movement for fusion into industrial 
unions. The Metal Workers’ Union is the larg- 
est of the German industrial bodies, comprising 
on January 1, 1913, a total membership of 561,- 
547. Its income in 1912 was $4,270,000 and ita 
expenditures $3,010,000; the funds on hand 
were $2,730,000. In 1912 it paid $2,000,000 in 
benefits, including strike and lockout, victimiza- 
tion, traveling, removal, unemployment, sick, 
death, and some other minor ones. 

The Buildings Trades Union is the second 
Jargest industrial union, having on January 1, 
331,165 members, including brieklayers and 
masons, hod carriers and building laborers, 
plasterers, excavation, cement, and concrete 
workers, tire layers, and terrazzo workers. Its 
net income in 1912 was $2,253,000; expendi- 
tures, $1,059,000; and funds on hand, $3,713,- 
000. Other large industrial organizations were 
the Woodworkers’ Union, with 196,810 mem- 
bers; and the Union of Brewery Workers and 
Millers, with 50,739 members. 

SWITZERLAND. The Swiss Trade Union Con- 
gress met at Zürich September 13-15. The pro- 
gramme throws considerable light upon the 
problems of current interest in Switzerland, 
and at the same time reveals the great similar- 
ity in the trade union and labor problems of 
all western nations. Following a discussion of 
the state of the trade-union movement in Switz- 
erland, the sessions took up the following topics: 
The organization of badly paid or down-trodden 
workers in unorganized trades; unemployment 
insurance through trade unions; trade-union 
attitude toward juvenile organizations; the re- 
lation of the trade-union movement to tariff 
agreements; attitude toward general strikes; 
and the attitude of the unions toward pending 
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legislation. See also INDUSTRIAL WORKERS OF 
THE WORLD, 

TRADE UNIONS BILL. See Great BRIT- 
AIN, Work of Parliament. 

TRANSMISSION OF ELECTRIC POWER. 
See ELECTRIC Power, TRANSMISSION OF. 

TRANSVAAL. One of the four original 
pons of the Union of South Africa (q.v.). 

retoria, the capital of the union, is also the 
seat of the provincial government. Population 
of Pretoria (census of May 7, 1911), 48,607 
(with suburbs, 57,674) ; Johannesburg, 237,104; 
Krugersdorp, 55,144; Germiston, 54,325; Boks- 
burg, 43,628; Benoni, 32,560; Premier, 12,608. 
During the year three railway lines, aggregat- 
ing 243 miles, were opened. Administrator 
(1913), J. Rissik. See SouTH AFRICA, UNION 
OF, for area, population, etc. 

TRAVEL. See LITERATURE, ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN; FRENCH LITERATURE; and GERMAN 
LITERATURE. . 

TRENGANNU. A native state under Brit- 
ish protection on the east coast of the Malay 
Peninsula. Area (estimated), 6000 sq. miles; 
population (1911), 154,073, of whom 149,379 
were Malays. Capital, Kuala Trengannu (13,- 
991 inhabitants). Imports (from Singapore, 
1911), 888 706,737; exports, SS$ 1,811,420. 
British agent (1913), W. D. Scott. 

TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO. A British 
colony composed of two islands—Trinidad, 1754 
sq. miles; and Tobago, 114 sq. miles. Total 
population (1911), 333,552, of whom 80,373 
were East Indians. East Indian immigration 
is conducted under the control of the govern- 
ment (3120 in 1911-12). Imports in 1911, £5,- 
018,848 (£3,343,011 in 1910); exports, £4,769,- 
480 (£3,467,588). Revenue, 1911-12, £950,744 
(£948,383 in 1910-11); expenditure, £959,551 
(£927,033). Debt (March 31, 1912), £1,047,- 
793. Miles of railway (all government-owned), 
8114. Extensions were begun September 30, 


1911 (Tabaquite-Poole), and February 26, 1912 


(San Fernando to Siparia). The capital is 
Port of Spain (59,658 tnhabitants). Governor 
in 1913, S. W. Knaggs (acting). 

TRINITY COLLEGE. An institution for 
higher education founded at Hartford, Conn., in 
1883. The enrollment in the college in the 
autumn of 1913 was 259. The faculty numbered 
28. During the year Stanley L. Galpin, Ph. D., 
was appointed professor of romance languages, 
and Frederick W. Carpenter, Ph. D., was ap- 
pointed professor of biology. The most notable 
gift of the year was the library and administra- 
tion building from J. Pierpont Morgan. The 
productive funds of the college amounted at 
the end of the year 1912-13 to $1,125,849, and 
the income to $87,770. The library contains 
70,122 volumes, and 44,601 pamphlets. The 
president is F. L. Luther, LL. D. 

TRIPOLI. A province (since November 5, 
1911) of Italy, on the Mediterranean coast of 
Africa, bordered on the west by Tunis and Al- 
geria, on the east by Egypt, on the southeast 
and south by the Sahara. Together with Cy- 
renaſea (or Bengazi, or Barca), Tripoli was 
taken from Turkey in the Turco-Italian War. 
Together Tripoli and Cyrenaica now are called 
Libya. They cover an area estimated at 
405,800 square miles, carrying a population of 
about a million. Tripoli (50,000 inhabitants) 
is the capital of Tripoli, Bengazi (30,000) of 
Bengazi. 
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No rivers flow through the country and the 
rainfall is frequently inadequate; only once in 
three or four years can a good harvest be 
looked for. The products and exports are os- 
trich feathers, ivory, skins, sponges, hides, es- 
parto, and live animals. The imports, besides 
metals, manufactures, tea, beads, wines, and 
spirits, include articles for barter in Wadai, 
Bornu, and the western Sudan. A large Su- 
danese trade reaches the sea by caravan routes 
across the Sahara to Tripoli and Bengazi. Im- 
ports in 1912, 27,781,985 lire; exports, 4,028,520. 
Railways in operation, 87 kilometers; under 
construction, 230 kilometers. The branch rail- 
way to Suari-Beni-Aden was completed during 
the year. 

The revenue is generally derived from tithes 
and from taxes on individual wealth. Lieuten- 
ant-General V. Garioni has been appointed gov- 
ernor for Tripoli, General Ameglio for Bengażi. 

History.. The Treaty of Lausanne, signed 
on October 15, 1912, by delegates of Turkey and 
Italy, provided," to quote the 1912 YEAR K, 
“for complete Italian sovereignty in Libya 
(i.e. Tripoli and Cyrenaica) without formal 
recognition by Turkey; for the caliph’s retention 
of free religious authority; for the reéstablish- 
ment of former diplomatic relations, etc.” Some 
of the Turkish troops were withdrawn, in ac- 
cordance with the treaty; yet others, disowned 
by the Ottoman government, remained to assist 
the fierce and fanatical Mohammedan tribesmen 
of the hinterland in their persistent attempts to 
resist and harass the Italians. The resistance 
was strongest in the highlands of Cyrenaica and 
heavy fighting took place in the vicinity of 
Derna. On May 16, 1913, a battle at Sidi 
Garba, near Derna, cost the Italians 79 killed 
and 284 wounded. On June 19 another sharp 
engagement was fought at Attangi. In Septem- 
ber an offensive campaign was inaugurated 
against the Arabs of the Merg highlands. The 
Arabs were defeated, but the victory cost the 
Italian force 30 men, including General Torelli, 
who was in command. General Bricola, who 
had hitherto directed the military occupation of 
Cyrenaica, was succeeded in October by General 
Ameglio, who had shown great vigor in his 
administration of the Ægean islands in Italian 
hands. 

The work of pacification proved less difficult 
in the western part of Libya than in the east. 
An insurrection of Berber tribesmen under Soli- 
man-el-Baroni collapsed before the advance of 
General Leguio’s troops and offered little ob- 
struction to the expeditionary armies. A force 
of 1000 men left Tripoli (city) in April, and 
on April 28 reached Ghadames, where many 
sheikhs voluntarily took oaths of allegiance to 
the Italian government. Leaving a garrison at 
Ghadames, the column proceeded towards the 
oases of Ghat and Murzuk in the Fezzan. Brak, 
Aggar, and Megar were also occupied in De- 
cember, Military operations in the interior of 
Libya were so much more extensive and ex- 
pensive than had been anticipated, that not a 
few complaints were heard in Italy. The works 
of peace were also expensive. Breakwaters to 
improve the harbor at Tripoli were to cost al- 
most $3,000,000, and harbor improvements at 
Bengazi another $1.500,000. 

TROPICAL DISEASES. Endemic tropical 
dysphagia, or mal de engasgo, is an affection 
endemic in certain parts of Brazil, which is 
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characterized by difficulty in swallowing, so con- 
stantly recurring that the individual finally dies 
of starvation. It seems to have receded before 
improved hygienic conditions, so that now it is 
encountered only in the remoter districts. The 
dysphagia occurs spasmodically; in the intervals 
all is apparently normal. The trouble seems to 
be a spasm of the cardia (the lower end of the 
esophagus). Paranhos, who described the dis- 
ease, was inclined to think that flour used al- 
most exclusively in the regions where mal de 
engasgo was prevalent was the cause. This flour 
is made from the manioc, or cassava, of the 
euphorbia family, the root of which contains 
@ juice which Boutron and Henry say is iden- 
tical with hydrocyanic acid. Ingestion of the 
juice induces motor disturbances, dysphagia, 
convulsions, weakness of the heart, and arrest 
of the respiration. Roasting the root to make 
the flour expels all the juice, but when this is 
not properly done, this form of dysphagia is 
liable to follow. When other food was used no 
further cases developed. The American Society 
of Tropical Medicine began in July the publi- 
cation of an official journal, called the American 
Journal of Tropical Diseases and Precentice 
Medicine, The journal is issued from New Or- 
leans in connection with the School of Tropical 
Medicine of Tulane University, Dr. Creighton 
Wellman being editor-in-chief. Harvard Uni- 
versity established a school of tropical medicine, 
the course of which was planned to extend over 
@ period of six months, with Dr. Richard P. 
Strong in charge. See BERIBERI; LEPROSY; 
PLAGUE; SLEEPING SICKNESS; VITAL STATISTICS. 
TRUST COMPANIES. These companies 
have experienced a very notable growth in re 
cent years. According to the reports of the 
Comptroller of the Currency they numbered only 
683 in 1905; but they increased to 1091 in 1910, 
and to 1515 in 1913. Their banking resources 
on June 4 of the latter year aggregated $5,124,- 
920,000, or nearly double the amount of five 
years earlier. eir loans and discounts to- 
taled $2,767,000,000, or slightly more than 
those of the 14,011 State banks, and nearly half 
as much as those of the 7473 national banks 
of the same date. Their resources also included 
$1,191,000,000 bonds and other securities. They 
have attracted immense individual deposits be- 
cause of their great liberality in interest 
thereon, the aggregate in 1913 being $3,571,000,- 
000. Loan and trust companies were distrib- 
uted among the States as follows: Eastern, 
513; Middle Western, 352; Southern, 318; New 
England, 195; Western, 69; Pacific, 68. 
TRUSTS. In 1913, as during the immedi- 
ately preceding years, marked attention was 
given to the solution of the trust problem in 
the United States. While there were no cases 
3 to conclusion of such importance as 
the Tobacco and Standard Oil cases of earlier 
years, cases involving as great financial and 
popular interest were under prosecution.  In- 
vestigations by the Bureau of C rvorations 
(q.v.) continued. The change of administration 
from Republican to Democratic brought no 
change in the effort to enforce the existing law. 
The new administration made it plain by various 
general utterances that it would attempt to 
deal by effective legislation with the concen- 
tration of financial and industrial control, but 
owing to the tariff and banking legislation it 
was not able to take up the trust problem 
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before the close of the year. It was anticipated 
that the administration’s legislation would fol- 
low in the main the lines laid down in the 
New Jersey anti-trust (Seven Sisters) laws, 
passed early in the year. There was also the 
general statement in the Democratic platform 
of 1912 demanding a “ vigorous enforcement of 
the criminal Jaw against trust officials.” That 
platform in addition declared against holding 
companies, interlocking directorates, stock wa- 
tering, and price discriminations. In his an- 
nual message President Wilson declared that 
the trust problem would be made the subject 
of a special message. He made it plain that 
no war on the trusts was contemplated; that 
obedience to the law was all that was desired, 
and this would be sought with the least possible 
disturbance of business. Following the volun- 
tary separation of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company from the Western Union 
(see below) the President stated that the ad- 
ministration desired to aid in upbuilding all 
lawful business. Moreover, at the same time 
the American Sugar Refining Company, the New 
Haven Railroad, and other combinations opened 
negotiations to determine a basis for bringing 
their organizations within the law. As a result 
of these events a more optimistic tone was 
developed in business and financial circles. 

For material of interest in connection with 
trusts other than the following, see BOYCOTT; 
BuREAU OF CORPORATIONS; FINANCIAL REVIEW; 
and TRADE UNIONS, 

New JERSEY Laws. The legislation attract- 
ing the widest attention during the year was 
the passage of the so-called “ Seven Sisters acts" 
by the New Jersey legislature in February. 
These acts were believed to represent the views 
of President Woodrow Wilson. They defined 
a trust as an agreement between corporations, 
firms, or persons for the creation of trade re- 
strictions or the acquisition of monopoly, for 
the limitation of production or raising of prices. 
They enforce the personal responsibility of di- 
rectors, officers, and agents. They forbid dif- 
ferences in prices in different sections, allowance 
being made for qualities of goods and costs of 
handling, when such differences have the effect 
or intent of creating monopoly or hindering 
competition. They prohibit the purchase, ac- 
quisition, or holding of the stock of other cor- 
porations, except for the payment of debt, for 
temporary investment of surplus funds in non- 
competing corporations, for the investment of 
benefit or insurance funds, or for depreciation 
or rebuilding purposes; rights previously ac- 
quired, however, are not affected by this pro- 
vision. Future mergers must be approved by 
the board of public utility commissioners and 
filled with the Secretary of State. 

Prosecutions. The amount of prosecution 
under the Sherman anti-trust law has been very 
extensive. On March 4, when the Wilson ad- 
ministration assumed control, there were pend- 
ing fifty-two cases, thirty-five civil, sixteen 
criminal, and one contempt proceeding. From 
that date until the issue of the annual report 
of the Attorney-General December 1, eight new 
cases were instituted, five civil and three crim- 
inal. During this time eight civil, eight crim- 
inal, and one contempt proceeding had been 
concluded, leaving forty-three cases pending. 

Some of these cases were of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant a special notice found else- 
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where in this article. The status of other cases 
may be briefiy noted. The case inst the 
Great Lakes Towing Company, et al., for monop- 
olizing towing facilities of important lake ports, 
was decided, February 11, by the district court 
in favor of the government. At the close of the 
year plans for dissolution had been submitted 
to the court. In the case against the American 
oe Refining Company, et al., the government 
had concluded the presentation of its testimony 
in chief. The so-called Coffee Trust or Coffee 
Valorization case, or Herman Sielcken, et al., 
was dismissed in May, owing to the sale by 
the Brazilian government of all the coffee which 
had been withheld from the market. The Bath- 


tub case, or the civil suit against the 
Sanitary Manufacturing Company, et al., 
had been decided in November, 1912, in 


the government's favor. Although the trust 
dissolved, criminal cases regarding which 
the jury had failed to agree early in 1912 were 
retried in February, 1913. A verdict of guilty 
was rendered and fines aggregating $51,000 were 
paid. Testimony was being taken in the suits 
against the Hamburg-American Packet Company, 
et al., Prince Line Company (Ltd.), et al., and 
the American-Asiatic Steamship Company, et 
al. In December, 1912, a civil suit against a 
combination of soft-coal-carrying roads in Ohio 
and West Virginia had been decided in favor 
of the government. In November, 1913, a sup- 
plementary decision regarding the relief to be 
granted was rendered, whereupon the roads in- 
volved set to work upon plans of dissolution. 
In February the three remaining indictments in 
the beef trust case were not pressed, they being: 
little different from one on which the defendants 
had been acquitted. The United States Shoe 
Machinery Company had been charged with 
criminal conspiracy in restraint of trade; and 
although the district court at Boston had dis- 
missed all five accounts the case was taken to 
the Supreme Court in December, 1912. On 
February 3 that court declared that an indict- 
ment charging an agreement to combine the 
businesses of manufacturing patented machines 
used in making different parts of shoes, which 
businesses were not competitive, did not consti- 
tute a case under the anti-trust law. Neverthe- 
less the government continued to prosecute the 
civil suit against that corporation and those 
associated with it. Testimony was being taken 
at the close of the year. Moreover, crimina] 
suits against the same defendants were being 
deferred until the civil suit should be concluded. 
The United Shoe Machinery Company of New 
Jersey, et al., was also being prosecuted for 
restraint of trade in respect of “inseam trim- 
ming machines.” On February 6 at Detroit, the 
shoe-last trust was dissolved, the court holding 
that a combination of patented and unpatented 
articles, so as to fix the price of the latter, is 
an unlawful restraint of trade. Decision was 
awaited in the case against the Chicago Butter 
and Egg Board. The New Departure Manufac- 
turing Company, et al., manufacturers of bicycle 
and motorcycle parts and coaster brakes, was 
the occasion of both civil and criminal cases. 
In the criminal suit some defendants pleaded 
guilty and others entered pleas of nolo conten- 
dere, total fines of $81,500 being imposed. In 
May the defendants agreed to a decree satis- 
factory to the government. The suit against 
the Keystone Watch Case Company, et al., was 
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ready for final hearing. In the Paving Brick 
case, or tbat against Purrington, et al., in which 
an alleged conspiracy in restraint of trade in 
paving bricks in northern Illinois was charged, 
was concluded in June by a nolle prosequi en- 
tered by the government. In the criminal case 
against the North Pacific Wharves and Trading 
Company, the jury failed to agree. The Supreme 
Court having overruled a demurrer to the in- 
dictment against the Pacific and Arctic Naviga- 
tion Company, et al., that case was being pre- 
pared for trial. The two preceding are known 
as the Alaska Transportation cases. The Hun- 
ter Milling Company, et al., having been charged 
with restraint of trade in wheat products, was 
found guilty in May and find $2000. In the no- 
table case in the Motion Pictures Patents Com- 
pany, et al., in which was charged a combination 
in restraint of interstate and foreign trade in 
machines, appliances, and apparatus relating to 
motion pictures, the government’s testimony had 
been taken and that of the defendants was being 
taken. In February fifteen individuals, acting 
through the Produce Merchants’ Exchange of 
Portland, were charged with illegal control of 
the purchase and distribution of about 90 per 
cent. of the fruit and vegetables shipped into 
the State of Oregon. They pleaded guilty and 
paid fines aggregating $8450. The Krentler- 
Arnold Hinge Last Company, et al., constitutin 

& combination to control the price of shoe an 

boot lasts, patented and unpatented, entered a 
consent decree in February granting the relief 
asked. The one contempt proceeding was that 
against the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, et al., in the northern district of Ala- 
bama, charged with violation of decree of Octo- 
ber, 1911. The association and three individuals 
were adjudged guilty of contempt and in July 
were fined $5500. On February 13 a petition 
was filed charging the Lackawanna (D. L. and 
W.) Railroad Company with transporting an- 
thracite coal in violation of the commodities 
clause, and with entering into an unlawful con- 
tract with the D. L. and W. Coal Company, 
whereby a monopoly of the sale of such coal 
along the road’s lines was created. The taking 
of the government’s testimony was nearly com- 
pleted. The Burrough’s Adding Machine Com- 
pany, et al., having been enjoined from combining 
to monopolize interstate trade, in adding ma- 
chines, consented to a decree on March 3, at 
the same time the petition for injunction was 
filed. The Central West Publishing Company, et 
al, were enjoined in the northern district of 
Illinois from combining to restrain trade in 
plate and ready-print matter. Relief was 
granted by a consent decree in August. Petition 
to enjoin the American Coal Products Company, 
et al., with reference to the trade in tarred 
roofing-felts, coal-tar, pitch, and other coal-tar 
products, was granted by a consent decree. The 
Standard Oil Company was permanently ousted 
from Missouri by a decree of the State Supreme 
Court. In April a bill designed to supersede the 
ouster and permit the company to do business 
was vetoed by the governor, but in June the 
Supreme Court of the State suspended its own 
ouster decree, being satisfied that the Standard 
no longer had a monopoly of the oil business 
in that State. This same company, with others, 
was prosecuted by Texas for violating the State 
anti-trust law. The suit was settled in July 
when the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
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agreed to pay $500,000 and to transfer nine- 
tenths of the stock of the Magnolia Company 
to a trustee as surety for maintaining compe- 
tition. On November 29 suit was begun at 
Baltimore against the American Can Company 
and various other concerns. One of the most 
important suits was that against the United 
States Steel Corporation, testimony in which 
was being taken. The American Naval Stores 
Company was attacked by both civil and crim- 
inal suits. It was convicted; fines aggregating 
$17,500 were imposed; and two officers were 
sentenced to jail for three months each; but 
this judgment was reversed by the Supreme 
Court on June 9, owing to defects in the lower 
court’s charge to the jury. The civil suit was 
abandoned because the company suspended busi- 
ness in March. 

Among other cases which had been begun were 
the following: The Master Horse Shoers’ Na- 
tional Protection Association, et al, was 
charged with restraining trade in the United 
States and Canada in drilled horse shoes, ad- 
justable calks, and rubber hoof pads. The Elgin 
Board of Trade, et al., was charged with com- 
bining to restrain in butter and butter fat, and 
arbitrarily to fix their prices. Charles S. Mel- 
lin, et al. (New Haven case), was indicted, 
charging a combination to prevent the construc- 
tion, by or in the interest of the Grand Trunk 
Railway Company, of various incoming lines 
in New England, thus forestalling threatened 
competition. The Kellogg Toasted Cornflakes 
Company, et al., was sued to enjoin the fixing 
of the retail price of Kellogg’s Cornflakes. The 
board of trade of the city of Chicago, et al., was 

rosecuted to enjoin rule 33 of that board where- 

y the price of grain arriving in Chicago when 
the board is not in session is arbitrarily deter- 
mined. Petition was filed in February to 
enjoin the Cleveland Stone Company, et al, 
from continuing an alleged monopoly of the 
manufacture, and sale of building, paving, curb- 
ing, and grind stones. The government sought 
to enjoin the McCaskey Register Company, et 
al., from the monopolization of the manufacture 
and sale of account registers and appliances. 
The Corn Products Refining Company, et al, 
was charged with combination to restrain and 
monopolize trade in corn products. The Ameri- 
can Thread Company, J. and P. Coates, et al., 
were similarly charged with combining to re- 
strain and monopolize interstate commerce in 
thread. A petition was filed in March to enjoin 
the Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis, 
et al, from suppressing competition in the 
transportation of soft coal from Illinois to St. 
Louis. On June 19 members of the United 
Mineworkers of America were indicted for al- 
leged conspiracy to interfere with interstate 
commerce in West Virginia coal. (See below.) 
Petition was filed on June 9 to enjoin the 
Eastman Kodak Company, et al., from restrain- 
ing and monopolizing the manufacture, sale, and 
distribution of photographic supplies. The gov- 
ernment sought to enjoin the Quaker Oats Com- 
pany, et al., from restraining trade in oatmeal 
roducts and by-products. In September the 

eading Company and other roads and coal com- 
panies constituting an anthracite coal combina- 
tion were charged with restraining trade in 
anthracite coal: this suit, like that against 
the D. L. and W., previously mentioned, repre- 
sents a new attack on the anthracite coal mo- 
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nopoly, and follows the Supreme Court decision 
m bs Temple Iron Company case in December, 

HARVESTER TRUST. On April 11, 1912, suit 
was begun against the International Harvester 
Company, seven corporations and eighteen in- 
dividuals for constituting an illegal combination. 
The government charged that the defendant 
companies controlled 90 per cent. of the trade 
in harvester machines, 75 per cent. of the trade 
in mowing machines, and monopolistic power in 
the production of other kinds of agricultural 
implements. Early in the year Attorney-Gen- 
eral Wickersham gave the company an oppor- 
tunity to dissolve voluntarily. The company, 
however, refused this proposition. Attorney- 
Genera! McReynolds then sought to bring about 
a dissolution in fact as well as in theory, having 
in mind the rise in prices and other evidences 
of concerted actions following the dissolutions 
of the Standard Oil and Tobacco Trusts. He 
declared that the formation of the Harvester 
combine was not a necessary development of 
business, but a purposeful effort to destroy com- 
petition and enforce monopoly. He showed that 
in 1903, the year following its formation, the 
company did a total business of $53,000,000; in 
1912 its business amounted to $125,000,000. 
Meanwhile its capitalization increased from 
$120,000,000 to $163,000,000. Yet in the first 
year of its activity the company controlled the 
following proportion of business in different 
lines: 98 per cent. of the binders, 95 per cent. 
of corn binders, 92 per cent. of mowers, 85 per 
cent. of rakes, and 40 per cent. of twine. 

In rebuttal, the defense contended that monop- 
oly was not achieved; and that the proportion 
of a business controlled is no proof of violation 
of the anti-trust law. It contended that the 
ordinary results of unlawful combination, such 
as unreasonable prices, reduction of wages, over- 
capitalization, excessive profits, oppressive trade 
methods, closed and dismantled plants, limita- 
tion of production, or deterioration of quality 
had followed the company’s formation. On the 
contrary the trust claimed that its resources 
enabled it to build better machines, and to sell 
them throughout the world at lower cost. It 
claimed that it had advanced wages 27 per 
cent., had paid 25 per cent. more for materials, 
and raised prices only 2 per cent. Moreover, it 
had sold abroad about $160,000,000 worth of its 

roducts, thus increasing the prestige of the 
nited States in the markets of the world. 

AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH Co- 
PANY. This company was being actively prose- 
cuted in the Federal Court at Chicago, when 
about the middle of December it voluntarily 
entered into negotiations designed to make 
unnecessary a contemplated suit against it un- 
der the anti-trust law. President Wilson and 
Attorney-General McReynolds accepted a plan 
of reorganization whereby the company agreed 
to dispose of all its stock of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, to refrain in future from 
acquiring control over any other competitive 
system, and to make arrangements so that all 
other telephone companies might obtain for their 
subscribers service over the lines of the Bell 
system. The proposition submitted by the 
American company included in addition various 
detailed conditions, according to which connec- 
tions between the Bell and independent lines 
would be made. President Wilson expressed 
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himself as highly gratified at the epirit shown 
by the company, and declared his belief that a 
restoration of conditions of competition would 
put the business of the country on a sound and 
permanent basis. The plan by which the West- 
ern Union stock would be distributed was not 
determined. 

The Bell system had come to comprise a 
large part of the telephone lines of the country. 
Thus, while almost the sole line in many East- 
ern communities, it had been charged on July 
24 in the United States District Court of the 
eastern district of Oregon with monopolizing 
telephonic communication in certain far Western 
States. In 1895 the system comprised 675,415 
miles of wire and had 14,517 employes; in 
1900 it had 1,961,801 miles of wire and 37,067 
employes; by 1905 the mileage had risen to 
5,779,918 and the employes to 89,661; in 1910 
the mileage was double that of 1905; and in 
1912 it was 14,610,813 and the employes num- 
bered 140,789. Its authorized capital is $500,- 
000, 000, of which $334,805,700 was outstanding 
January 1, 1913. The funded debt was $105,- 
002,000. The dividends paid and surplus earned 
in 1912 were respectively $29,463,215 and $13,- 
221,110. 

UxioN Paciric—SouTHERN Paciric. On De- 
cember 2, 1912, the Supreme Court had declared 
the combination of these two railroads to be 
in violation of the anti-trust law. The com- 
bination had been effected by the acquisition of 
46 per cent. of the stock of the Southern Pacific 
Company by the Union Pacific Railway. Con- 
siderable difficulty was experienced in' working 
out a satisfactory scheme for the dissolution 
of the combination. The Union Pacific author- 
ities proposed that their company’s holdings 
of Southern Pacific shares be distributed pro 
rata to Union Pacific stock holders. The At- 
torney-General rejected this proposal, and was 
sustained by the Supreme Court on the ground 
that such distribution would not be compliance 
in good faith with the law. The California 
Railroad Commission rejected a plan whereby 
control of the Central Pacific was to be trans- 
ferred to the Union Pacific. An agreement was 
finally reached (June 28) whereby the Union 
Pacific, which owned $126,650,000 par value of 
Southern Pacific Company shares, sold $88,- 
000,000 of it through a trustee under certain 
restrictions, and exchanged the remaining $38,- 
650,000 of it for $42,000,000 of Baltimore and 
Ohio stock held by the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Money Trust. In February, 1912, the House 
of Representatives ordered its committee on 
currency and banking to investigate the charge 
that there was a money trust. A sub-committee 
under the chairmanship of Representative Pujo, 
with Mr. Samuel Untermyer of New York as 
chief counsel, held hearings from April until 
mid-summer, 1912, and during the months of 
December, 1912, and January, 1913. Its atten- 
tion was concentrated first upon the New York 
Clearing House Association, and then upon the 
system of interlocking directorates centring 
about the great 5 houses, such as J. P. 
Morgan and Company. It elicited a great quan- 
tity of interesting, striking, and more or less 
valuable testimony. The main result of the 
entire inquiry was probably the development 
of a somewhat more intelligent publie opinion 
due to the publicity given the results, and the 
consequent stimulation to the movement for 
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remedial legislation by Congress. In the final 
recommendations of the committee were included 
the following with respect to clearing houses: 
That all clearing house associations admitting 
national banks be required to incorporate them- 
selves; that every bank and trust company 
which is solvent and properly managed, shall 
be allowed membership in its proper association; 
that the association itself institute regular peri- 
odical examinations of its members; that clear- 
ing house certificates be issued only to pay 
balances at the clearing house; that the asso- 
ciations be prohibited from requiring members 
to charge prescribed rates for collecting out-of- 
town checks; and that they likewise be pro- 
hibited from prescribing rates of interest on 
discounts, rates of interest on deposits, or rates 
of exchange. 

With reference to the concentration of bank- 
ing power the committee made the following 
recommendations: That two or more banks 
should not be permitted to consolidate except 
upon the approval of the Comptroller of the 
Currency; that no person should be permitted 
to be a director in more than one national bank 
in the same community; that no stock of a 
national bank should be owned or held by any 
other bank, trust company, or holding company, 
and that no bank should be permitted to own 
or hold directly or indirectly any part of the 
stock of any other bank or trust company; that 
* voting trusts” should be expressly prohibited; 
that minority representation in banking direc- 
tories be secured by a system of cumulative 
voting; that security holding companies as ad- 
juncts to banks be not permitted; that no 
interstate corporation should constitute any 
bank or trust company its sole fiscal agent; that 
interstate corporations should not deposit their 
funds with unsupervised private bankers who 
do not disclose their condition, and who keep 
no reserve; that national banks should be pro- 
hibited from engaging in any promotion, guar- 
anty, or underwriting, involving the transfer of 
the securities of any corporation; that national 
banks be authorized to invest one-fourth of 
their capital and surplus in public bonds and 
corporation mortgage bonds on which the inter- 
est has been regularly paid for five years, 

There were in addition a considerable number 
of recommendations dealing with the New York 
Stock Exchange. The investigation and regu- 
lation of this exchange, however, was taken up 
by the New York legislature. 

CorroN CorNeER. The provisions of the Sher- 
man law were extended to a new kind of case in 
the decision of the United States Supreme Court, 
` January 6, 1913, in the so-called Patten cotton 
corner case. The court declared through Justice 
Vandevanter that “it was a conspiracy to run a 
corner in the market. The commodity to be 
cornered was cotton, a product of the Southern 
States, largely used and consumed in the North- 
ern States. It was a subject of interstate trade. 
The corner was to be conducted on the Cotton 
Exchange in New York City, but by means 
which would enable the conspirators to obtain 
control of the available supply and to enhance 
the price to all buyers in every market of the 
country. Bearing in mind that such was the 
nature, object, and scope of the conspiracy here 
regarded, it is altogether plain that by its neces- 
wary operation it would directly and materially 
impede and burden the due course of trade and 
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commerce among the States, and therefore in- 
flict upon the public the injuries which the 
anti-trust act is designed to prevent.” This 
decision implied that whether the persons in- 
volved in a conspiracy intended to restrain in- 
terstate trade or not, or whether they were 
producers of the articles in question or not, or 
whether they actually handled the articles or 
not makes no difference. The result achieved 
by the conspiracy is the ground upon which 
judicial judgment of the nature of the con- 
spiracy must be determined. On February 4, 
Mr. James A. Patten pleaded guilty to the 
charge of the above conspiracy and was fined 
$4000. Other defendants demurred; they were 
overruled by the Supreme Court and in Decem- 
ber entered pleas of nolo contendere to a modied 
indictment and were fined $4000 each. 

NATIONAL CasH REGISTER CoMPANY. Both 
civil and criminal suits were brought against 
this concern, not on the ground of combination, 
but because of monopoly power and unfair busi- 
ness methods. The ne of testimony in the 
civil suit was announ to begin early in 
1914. The criminal suit was terminated Feb- 
ruary 13, when 29 out of 30 indicted officials 
were convicted at Cincinnati. Fines a 
gating $135,000, and jail sentences ranging from 
three months to one year, were imposed. This 
concern was convicted of most execrable busi- 
ness methods, and was roundly denounced by 
the press of the country for insatiable greed. 
It had increased its control of the cash register 
business from 80 per cent. to 95 per cent. by 
bribing employes of express and railway com- 

anies; by otherwise maintaining espionage of 
its rivals’ business; by preventing extension of 
credit to rivals; by requiring its agents to in- 
terfere with the sales of other registers, even 
by gross misrepresentation and the wrecking of 
other makes in actual use; by resorting to 
unfair price-cutting to defeat sales of competing 
concerns; by bringing suits for infringement 
of patents for sole purpose of financially em- 
barrassing rivals; by setting up dummy com- 
petitors; and by inducing agents of rivals to 
enter its employ. 

PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION. This was an asso- 
ciation of book publishers by means of which 
certain rules governing the sale of books to the 
retail trade and the regulation of retail book 
prices were effected. R. H. Macy and Company, 
a New York department store, sold books at 
prices less than those stipulatea by the associa- 
tion. The association then endeavored to cut 
off from Macy and Company its supply of 
books, by refusing to furnish books to any dealer 
known to sell to that department store. Macy 
and Company then, in 1902, brought suit to 
prevent the boycotting of their firm. The case 
was put through the New York State courts 
and finally decided by the United States Su- 
preme Court about December 1. The opinion 
of the court declared illegal any combination 
to control the retail price not only of uncopy- 
righted books, but also of copyrighted books. 
The right of the retailer to sell any books at 
any price he chooses was guaranteed. 

HAMMERSTEIN-METROPOLITAN Suit. A unique 
decision was handed down early in December by 
Justice Pendleton of the New York Supreme 
Court, in a case whereby Oscar Hammerstein 
sought to break an agreement made a few years 
previously with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
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pany. Mr. Hammerstein had in April, 1910, 
sold his Manhattan Opera House and equipment 
to the Metropolitan Opera Company, and entered 
into an agreement not to engage again in the 
production of opera for a period of ten years. 
He nevertheless, in 1912, made plans to give 

rformances in English. He contended that 
is agreement of 1910 constituted a violation 
of the Sherman act; and that this act had been 
further violated by the Metropolitan Company 
in preventing him from giving opera in Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago, as well as New York. 
The court held that the production of opera is 
not interstate commerce, and therefore the 
Sherman act does not apply to it. An injunc- 
tion was therefore issued; but Mr. Hammerstein 
nevertheless declared his intention of opening 
his opera season in January, 1914, at his new 
American Grand Opera House. | 

TRADE BLACELISTS. One of the most unique 
cases yet prosecuted under the anti-trust law 
was that of wholesale lumber dealers against 
the Eastern States Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation. This association was charged with 
restraint of trade within the meaning of that 
law because it circulated an official list giving 
the names of the wholesalers who carried on 
at the same time both a wholesale and a retail 
business. The retailers’ complaint was that 
these wholesalers would sell to one of their 
number and at the same time endeavor to secure 
retail business. The Federal district court 
sitting in New York issued an injunction re- 
straining the association from publishing or 
circulating this official blacklist. The associa- 
tion itself was, however, not attacked. The 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association appealed 
the case on the ground that the actual restraint 
of the trade was exerted not by them but by the 
wholesalers. 

TSUMEBITE. See MINERALOGY. 

TUBERCULOSIS. THE FRIEDMANN EPI- 
SODE. Dr. Friedrich Franz Friedmann, a Ger- 
man bacteriologist, read a paper in November, 
1912, before the Berlin Medical Society, an- 
nouncing a new method of curing tuberculosis, 
but giving meager details of the method. The 
paper was not well received by the German 
physicians, but sensational reports appeared in 
the American newspapers immediately there- 
after, as to the wonderful efficiency of the new 
cure. Early in 1913 Dr. Friedmann came to 
New York, nation-wide publicity being given 
to his arrival, and to the reputed value of his 
serum. Refusal to divulge the exact nature of 
the serum aroused the distrust both of the 
city and national authorities, but he was in- 
vited to treat a large number of cases in New 
York City and other places, and after some ne- 
gotiation disposed of the rights to his remedy 
to a firm of drug manufacturers. Thereafter 
the serum was found to be an emulsion of nor- 
mal saline solution and living tubercle bacilli 
isolated from a turtle. It was used by injec- 
tion into the muscular tissues or into the veins 
of the patient. By the end of September the 
treatment was thoroughly discredited and its 
administration barred by the New York City 
health department. The cases which had re- 
ceived injections of the Friedmann serum in the 
New York, Canadian, and Rhode Island hos- 
pitals were reported as not benefited, and many 
of them were made worse. At the great In- 
ternational Tuberculosis Congress in Berlin, in 
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1913, Friedmann’s alleged cure was not men- 
tioned in any contribution. 

Statistics. L. Hoffman stated that a consid- 
erable amount of trustworthy statistical evi- 
dence was available to sustain the conclusion 
that the mortality from tuberculosis of the lungs 
had actually, as well as relatively, diminished in 
the United States during the last thirty years, 
and that on the basis of rates for the registra- 
tion area, the saving of lives due to the campaign 
against this disease during the decade ending 
1910 alone had amounted to nearly 200,000, The 
death-rate in this decade has diminished from 
174.5 to 139.7 per hundred thousand of popu- 
lation. 

A study of the combined mortality from 
tuberculosis of the cities of New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Boston for 100 years, commencing 
with 1912, showed that the death-rate from the 
disease had persistently diminished, from 418.7 
per hundred thousand in the population in the 
first decade of this period to 213.9 in the last 
decade. Furthermore, this tabulation showed 
that there had been a much more decided tend- 
ency toward a reduction of the death-rate since 
1882. The mortality, which was 389.1 in 1881, 
had declined to 180.1 in 1902. These figures 
present the most conclusive evidence on record 
that the deliberate, intelligent, and nation-wide 
campaign against tuberculosis on the principle 
of its being an intectious disease and trans- 
missible from man to man, has been successful. 

Another study of fifty large American cities 
for the four years' period beginning 1871, 
showed that the death-rate in this group had 
declined from 335 per hundred thousand in 1881 
to 106 in 1911. This decline in northern and 
western cities was from 325 to 160 per hundred 
thousand, or 50.8 per cent. In the white popu- 
lation of southern cities the rate declined from 
301 to 150, or 50.2 per cent., while the colored 
population of southern cities showed a reduction 
of from 668 to 423, or 36.7 per cent. See 
HELIOTHERAPY; VETERINARY SCIENCE. 

TUFTS COLLEGE. An institution for 
higher education, founded at Medford, Mass., 
in 1852. The total number of students en- 
rolled in the several departments in the au- 
tumn of 1913 was 1064. The faculty numbered 
242. There were no notable changes in the 
faculty during the year. The important bene- 
factions received included $350,000 from the 
Braker endowment, and $29,500 from the Cum- 
mings estate. The productive funds of the 
college amount to about $1,817,000, and the in- 
come to about $54,000. "The library contains 
70,000 volumes. The acting president is William 
L. Hooper, Ph.D. 

TUKE, Sm JoHN Batty. An English alien- 
ist, died October 13, 1913. He was born in 
Beverley, Yorkshire, in 1835, and was educated 
at Edinburgh Academy and University. As 
soon as he had taken his medical degree he went 
to New Zealand. At the outbreak of the Maori 
War in 1860 he was senior medical officer to the 
colonial troops, and served nearly to the end 
of the war. On his return to Scotland in 1863, 
he began practice of medicine in Edinburgh. 
In 1873 he me associated in the management 
of Saughton Hall Asylum, which he continued 
to direct until a few years before his death. 
In 1895 he was elected president of the Royal 
College of Physicians at Edinburgh, and in 1898 
was knighted. Elected to Parliament in 1900 
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and again in 1906, he retired from it in 1910. 
His published writings include: Morison Lec- 
tures (1874); and The Insanity of Over-ezer- 
tion of the Brain (1894). 

TULANE UNIVERSITY. An institution 
of higher learning, founded at New Orleans, 
in 1834. The total enrollment in all depart- 
ments on November 1, 1913, was 2524. The 
faculty numbered 296. In 1913, Robert Sharp, 
A. M., Ph.D., was appointed president of the 
university, and C. S. Williamson was appointed 
professor of industrial and sugar chemistry. A 
gift to the school of dentistry was made in the 
wil of Dr. Watson Woodward. The library 
contains about 56,000 volumes. 

TUNGSTEN LAMPS. See ELECTRIC LIGHT- 
ING. 

TUNIS. A French north African protector- 
ate lying between Algeria and Tripoli and cov- 
ering 167,400 square kilometers (64,600 square 
miles). The population was estimated in 1911 
as 1,929,003— 1,730,144 indigenous Arabs, Ber- 
bers, Moors, etc.; 50,383 Jews, 148,476 Euro- 

eans (46,044 French, 88,082 Italians, 11,300 
British and Maltese, 696 Greeks, 587 Spaniards, 
1767 other). Tunis, with 164,608 inhabitants 
(69,475 Europeans), is the capital. 

PRoDUCTION. Agriculture in the low regions, 
grazing in the fertile mountain valleys are the 
principal industries. Area under main crops 
and yield for two years (1913 provisional) are 

iven below, with average quintals yielded per 
hectare in 1912: 


Hectares Quintals Qs. 

1912 1913 1912 1913 ha. 

Wheat ....570,680 500,000 1,050,000 1,600,000 1.8 
Barley ....480,830 400,000 670,000 1,400,000 1.4 
Oats ....... 64,360 64,000 360,000 600,000 6.6 
Corn 20,000 11.000 81.947 35.000 4.1 
Vines * . 10,000 14,000 290,000 300,000 29.0 


* Productive area; yield in hectoliters of wine. 


There were reported at end of 1911 to be 39,- 
441 horses, 80,951 donkeys, 13,289 mules and 
hinnies, 110,707 camels, 191,450 cattle, 686,730 
sheep, 468,828 goats, and 17,898 swine. 

The mining industry has developed in recent 
years; copper, lead, zinc, phosphates, and iron 
are raised. The fisheries are valuable. Wool 
spinning and weaving, with the manufacture of 
carpets, slippers, saddles, and pottery, are the 
principal indoor industries. 

COMMERCE, ETC. The trade in the table below 
is in thousands of francs for four years: 


1909 1910 1911 1912 
Imports........ 114.447 105,497 121,683 156.294 
Exports........ 109,166 120,401 143,681 154,655 


The principal articles of exports for 1912 fol- 
low, values in thousands of francs—phosphates 
47,755, cereals 24, 882, olive oil 20,552, live ani- 
mals 9104, lead 8788, iron 0393, wine 5341, 
zinc ore 5265, esparto 4201, sponges 3350, 
woolens 3129, hides 2130, fish 1903, cork 1606. 
France contributed exports valued at 8,265,000 
franes and received exports, 67,773,000 francs; 
Algeria, 17.835,000 and 7,738,000; United King- 
dom, 14.544,000 and 13,752,000; Italy, 8,972,000 
and 25.256.000; etc. Vessels entered, 12,964, of 
4.744,010 tons, Merchant marine, 2 steamers, 
of 36 tons net, and 13,868 sail, of 145,666. Rail- 
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ways (1912), 1626 kilometers; telegraph lines, 
4604 kilometers (wires 16,101); stations, 216; 
post offices, 431. 

FINANCE AND GOVERNMENT. The 1913 budget 
estimated the revenue and expenditure at 85,- 
012,400 and 85,002,322 francs respectively; 
1911, 108,832,148 and 108,821,131. 

The reigning bey is Sidi-Mohammed en Nas- 
ser (born 1855, succeeded 1906). A French 
resident-general (G. F. Alapetite since 1907) 
administers the country under the control of 
the foreign office. 

TUNNELS.  UNwirED STATES, Tunnel con- 
struction in the States during 1913 was con- 
nected more with various rapid transit enter- 

rises than with large railway schemes. An 
interesting plan, proposed by John F. O'Rourke, 
was for the elimination of timber by using 
interlocking concrete blocks, with the aim 
of affording protection against falling roof 
and of facilitating the progress of the 
work. Among the notable tunnels completed 
during the year was the Sand Patch tunnel, a 
400-foot double track tunnel at Sand Patch, 
Somerset County, on the Connellsville division 
of the Baltimore and Ohio. This tunnel was 
driven to carry the main line from Cumberland, 
Md., to Pittsburgh through the summit of the 
Allegheny Mountains. During the year two im- 

rtant tunnels were under construction on the 

uisville and Nashville Railroad, at Blount 
and Hayden Mountain, the former being 1000 
feet in length and the latter 2100 feet. 

To provide for the conveying of gas, manu- 
factured at the Astoria plant of the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company of New York City, there 
was constructed during the year a tunnel under 
the East River between Astoria and the Bronx 
in order to accommodate the growing population 
of that district. It is 4662 feet long from centre 
to centre of shafts, the Astoria shaft being 34 
feet 6 inches in diameter and 276 feet 9 inches 
deep, and the Bronx shaft 26 feet in diameter 
and 233 feet deep, giving a down grade toward 
the Astoria shaft. It is of D shaped cross sec- 
tion designed to carry in a eoncrete saddle two 
72-inch gas mains with accommodations for two 
similar mains in the future. The tunnel is lined 
with concrete and was practically completed at 
the end of the year. The gas mains of cast 
iron 72 inches in diameter to be used for this 
tunnel are the largest ever constructed, with 
a 2%-inch thickness of wall, each section 
weighing 13 tons. It should be completed in 
1915. 

CANADA. The three-mile tunnel being built 
under Mount Royal at Montreal, Canada, was 
holed through on December 9, and the follow- 
ing day a train, electrically operated, was sent 
through the tunnel. The average progress in 
the construction of this work was 420 feet per 
month, with a gross average progress of 1100 
feet per month. The operation was greatly fa- 
cilitated by the installation of the muck-handling 
drill carriage. The Canadian Pacific Railway 
also had under way some notable tunnel con- 
struction in the Selkirk Mountains. 

AFRICA. On February 22, 1913, two headings 
for the longest tunnel in South Africa, at Stocks- 
ton, in Natal, met. The tunnel is 2586 feet in 
length and was built from headings nine by nine 
feet started at either end in May, 1912. 

EUROPEAN RAILWAY TUNNELS. In Europe a 
considerable tunnel construction was in progress 


TUNNELS 


during the year. The Lötschberg, which has 
been described in previous issues of the YEAR 
Book, was opened for international traffic on 
June 15. Work was in progress on the second 
gallery of the Simplon tunnel, which had been 
undertaken by the Swiss government to meet 
the needs of increased traffic. On October 10 
the Mont d’Or Tunnel between France and Swit- 
zerland was holed through, and during the re- 
mainder of the year the work of completion was 
pushed so that it could be opened for traffic 
early in 1914. This new tunnel is 3% miles 
in length and pierces the Jura Mountains from 
Frasne to Vallorbe, saving a seven-mile detour. 

CHANNEL TUNNEL. The committee of impe- 
rial defense of Great Britain was directed dur- 
ing the year to consider special reports from 
the Admiralty, the war office and the board 
of trade on the project of tunneling the Eng- 
lish Channel, an enterprise in which interest 
was revived during the year. Whenever this 
scheme had been projected before in England, 
much opposition, largely of a sentimental and 
military nature, had been manifested, but in 
1913 this was far less than in previous years, 
and it was thought that an engineering achieve- 
ment, comparable with the construction of the 
Panama Canal, might eventually be accom- 
plished. The Channel Tunnel Company, basing 
their opinions on the results of the Hawkshaw 
and Brunlees operations of some forty years 
previous, as well as on new borings of their 
own, became convinced that the project was 
feasible, and accordingly proposed that should 
they receive the sanction of Parliament they 
would proceed to construct twin and independent 
tubes so that with trains moving entirely in 
one direction there would be adequate ventila- 
tion, as in the case of the London tubes. On 
the French side a company, which had received 
legal powers, was to undertake the construction 
of the continental half of the scheme; and here, 
too, no serious difficulties were anticipated. On 
the English side two distinct sets of bores will 
be constructed, one a drainage heading starting 
at 350 feet below sea level at Dover and rising 
by a grade of one in 500 to about six miles 
from the shore where it will meet the main 
railway tubes which descend in easy grades to 
this point. Thence the tubes will rise by a 
grade of one in 1000 to the summit at mid- 
channel where the French work will be met. and 
similar construction, doubtless, will be followed 
on the south side of the work. It was thought 
likely that the drainage heading twenty-four 
miles in length would be put through before the 
main tubes were constructed, and would be used 
not only for drainage and the removal of ex- 
cavated materials, but as supplemental to the 
main system of ventilation. The main tunnels 
will consist of two single-track tubes each of 
18 feet interior diameter, so that the largest 
rolling stock of the British and French main 
lines can be accommodated. . Electric locomo- 
tives will be employed, and the total length of 
the twin tubes and the approaches will be about 
thirty-one miles. The tubes will be placed 32 
feet apart from centre to centre, and will be 
lined throughout with cast-iron segments of 
ample strength to resist any possible pressure, 
and will be grouted on the outside in the usual 
manner of underground tube construction. At 
frequent intervals cross-passages will be con- 
structed and fitted with air-tight doors, All the 
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construction work, as well as the operation: 
when finished will be carried on by electricity, 
and an elaborate ventilating system is planned. 
Most of the construction will be in chalk and 
the preliminary surveys and plans have been 
made with this idea in view. It is estimated 
that the total cost of the undertaking will be 
$40,000,000 for the English portion, and for the 
French half approximately the same sum. The: 
engineering difficulties in view of modern meth- 
ods of tunneling construction were in no way: 
considered insurmountable. See AQUEDUCTS, and. 


RAPID TRANSIT. E 

TURBINES. See INTERNAL COMBUSTION 
ENGINES, 

TURKEY, or the Orroman EurmE. For- 


merly a vast empire comprehending extensive- 
possessions in Europe, Asia, and Africa, but. 
greatly reduced by wars in 1911-13 with Italy 
and the Balkan States. Constantinople is the 
capital. 

AREA AND POPULATION. European Turkey. 
Previous to the wars in the Balkans, Turkey 
in Europe covered 169,300 square kilometers. 
(65,367 square miles) carrying a population 
estimated at 6,130,200. This territory was made- 
up of seven vilayets and one mutessarifat as. 
follows: Constantinople, 3900 square kilometers, 
and 1,203,000 inhabitants; Tchataldja (mutes- 
sarifat), 1900 square kilometers and 600,000 
inhabitants; Adrianople, 38,400 and 1,028,200; 
Salonika, 35,000 and 1,130,800; Monastir, 28,- 
500 and 849,000; Kossovo, 32,900 and 1,038,- 
100; Scutari, 10,800 and 294,100; Yanina, 17,- 
900 and 527,100. After the first war in the 
Balkans the Treaty of London (May 30, 1913) 
fixed the northwest boundary of Turkey by a 
line running through Adrianople vilayet from 
Enos (Atgean Sea) to Midia (Black Sea); but. 
during the second war Turkey  reoccupied 
the city of Adrianople and with the city re- 
covered more of Adrianople vilayet. This ter- 
ritory was conceded to her by the Treaty of 
Bucharest (August 10, 1913), and, with Con- 
stantinople and Tchataldja, is all that remains 
to Turkey of her European domains. Constan- 
tinople (city) has, with suburbs, 1,200,000 in- 
habitants; Adrianople, 123,000. 

Asiatic Turkey. Turkey in Asia is divided 
into Asia Minor, Armenia and Kurdistan, 
Syria and Mesopotamia, and Arabia; these 
divisions are subdivided into vilayets and mutes- 
sarifats as follows: 


Sq. kms. Pop. 

Archipelag sss nn 6,900 822,300 
III! y p ed iuti nes 8,100 222,700 
Bigha 9 ec itachi oc cae 6,600 129,500 
r sosser sores ete are 65,800 1,626,800 
SFW... ea Co PEE TS 55,900 1,396,500 
Fl! ! 102,100 1,069,000 
Adana vasi ðᷣðͤ v a ves 39,900 422.400 
AG AA a NW ER ae 70,900 932.800 
Kastamunl .............«ccc nn 50,700 961.200 
BIVAS? e cT 62,100 1,057,500 
Trebhlsoneke 32,400 948.500 

Total Asia Minor 601,400 9,089,200 
Erzerum ae a cul. 49,700 645,700 
Mamuret-ul-Aziz ...........«« 32.900 575.200 
BI.! eee ese desehes 27. 100 398.700 
Dlarb ek k cee 37.500 471.500 
N§?é*—ꝛü 8 39.300 379,800 

Total Armenia and Kurd.... 186,500 2,470.900 


TURKEY 
Sd. kms. Pop. 

AleDDO e rk d eee ds 86,600 995,800 
r DERE VR RECON RU ,000 633,500 
Lebanon ° ..... ves v SE 8,100 200,000 
Jerusalem * 2... cc ccc ccc cone 17,100 841,600 
CJ ˙ | kx ee o ERE a Sc 95,900 119,500 
V7.) 4 Mitre md 78,000 100, 000 
Bagdad uz: ve s rV XA 111,300 14,000 
/ ek s redes 1,00 361,200 
Basra 3 ˙ 8 138,800 433,000 

Total Syria & Mesopotamia. 637,800 4,288,600 
Heé]üE 122159 x4 ool Av EEN 250,000 800,000 
Yemen coc è K ox Rea es 191,100 150,000 

Total Arabia ............... 441,100 1,050,000 


* Mutessarifat. 


Asir, Nejd, and El Hasa and El Katr, in 
Arabia, are regarded as belonging to Turkey; 
but are inhabited by tribes whose subjection is 
merely nominal. Anatolia is another name for 
Asia Minor. No official census having been 
taken, the population of the following cities, all 
in Asiatic Turkey, must be regarded as esti- 
mates: Damascus, 250,000; Smyrna, 250,000; 
Aleppo, 200,000; Beirut, 140,000; Bagdad, 125,- 
000; Erzerum, 120,000; Afium, 95,000; Manissa, 
90,000; Jerusalem, 84,000;  Aidin, 80, 000; 
Brussa, 80,000; Diarbekr, 80,000; Mosul, 80,000; 
Sivas, 78,000; Urfa, 72,000; Aintab, 70,000; 
Mecca, 70,000; Basra, 60,000; Trebizond, 60,- 
000; Adana, 50,000; Homs, 60,000; Hodeida, 
49,000; Medina, 49,000 Angora, 38,000; Tripoli, 
32,000. 

Turkey in Africa. By the terms of the treaty 
of Lausamne (October 16, 1912), which closed 
the Turco-Italian War, Tripoli and Bengazi 
were lost to Turkey. Egypt (q.v.) alone re- 
mains, and the suzerainty of Turkey over Egypt 
is merely nominal. 

SocIAL CONDITIONS. The population is made 
up of Turks, Greeks, Arabs, Albanians, Bul- 
garians, Servians, Vlachs, Kurds, Armenians, 
Jews, Syrians, Circassians, and other races. 
Mohammedans are in the majority. Gregorians 
predominate in Armenia. There are also Roman 
Catholics, Jews, Nestorians, etc. Primary edu- 
cation is provided by the Mohammedan priest- 
hood attached to the principal mosques, and 
consists chiefly in the reading of the Koran. 
Secular education in the western sense is al- 
most entirely lacking, except in non-Moslem 
institutions, which meet with no opposition or 
restraint. Secondary schools are few and spe- 
cial schools almost unknown. The fundamental 
laws are based upon the Koran. Mohammedan 
priests are estimated to number about 11,600 
and are subject to the sheikh-ul-Islam, who is 
appointed by the sultan: their priestly office 
is, however, hereditary. The private ecclesiasti- 
cal revenues amount to about 20,000,000 piasters 
per annum. The state pays to the sheikh-ul- 
Islam 7,031,520 piasters annually, and to the 
naibs and muftis 7,876,646. The condition of the 
peasant class is most miserable, the tithe and 
customs system effectually crippling incentive 
and breeding chronic poverty, uncertainty, and 
fear. 

PropucrTion. The soil is generally fertile and 
agriculture by primitive methods is practiced. 
The farmer, however, makes no attempt to 
progress, or to produce in quantities beyond his 
immediate need: the method of levying a gov- 
ernment tax in kind upon all produce serves as 
an effectual check to enterprise, and an addi- 
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tional tax is laid upon all produce exported 
from one vilayet or subdivision into another. 
Moreover, the labor problem is acute throughout 
the empire. No reliable statistics of areas under 
cultivation nor of production exist. An attempt 
to estimate the output of cereals from twenty- 
nine districts and provinces (so-called) in 1910 
resulted as follows: 44,845,000 quintals of 
wheat, 4,773,000 of rye, 29,005,000 of barley, 
4,478,000 of oats, 11,246,000 of corn, 1,019,000 
of rice. The area under tobacco in the em- 
pire in 1909 was estimated at 107,368 acres, 
yielding 74,445,244 pounds. Tobacco is a gov- 
ernment monopoly which will lapse in 1914, 
when the production is expected to increase. The 
amount exported in 1911 was placed at 54,468,- 
034 pounds. The annual output of olive oil has 
been estimated at about 750,000 quintals, of 
which 150,000 quintals are exported, 150,000 are 
consumed by the soap factories, and the re- 
mainder by the home markets. The increased 
cost, however, has led to the substitution of 
animal fats and other oils. The opium yield in 
1909-10 was about 10,000 cases, of extra quality. 
The world's supply of true Mocha coffee comes 
from Yemen; it is all grown for export, as the 
Yemen Arab never himself uses it. Cotton is 
raised in increasing quantities. Other products 
are figs (from Smyrna), raisins, wine, nuts, 
valonia, canary seed, and linseed. Large areas 
are under forest. Sheep-raising is practiced, 
and the fisheries products are valuable. Wool 
and mohair are exported. 

The abundant mineral wealth of the empire 
is undeveloped. Transportation facilities are 
inadequate, and labor is lacking. Salt is a gov- 
ernment monopoly. Coal is mined to some er- 
tent; also phosphate of lime, copper, zinc, iron, 
silver, gold, antimony, etc. The manufactures 
include silk, carpets and shawls, leather, fire- 
arms, brassware, etc. Flour, cotton, and 
woolen mills produce goods for home consump- 
tion and also for export. But manufacturing 
interests meet with the labor problem, which so 
far has proved insurmountable for large enter- 
prises. 

ComMERCE. Figures for the trade of the Otto- 
man empire are incomplete and far from re- 
liable. The returns from countries of origin 
and destination all differ widely when compared 
with Turkish returns, the Turkish export 
figures being much too low. As reported for 
years ending February 28, 1910 and 1911, the 
trade by great classes is shown below in thou- 
sands of piasters: 


— a a ED 


Imports Exports 
1910 1911 1910 1911 
Raw materials 212.278 225,372 542,012 908.461 
Foodstuffs . . 1, 277,513 1,189,038 685,910 938.651 
Indust. prods. 1,952,028 2,375,809 540,850 206.507 
Other " 161,784 222,255 61,155 140,170 


UTE 3,593,603 4,012,574 1,829,927 2,193,789 
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The main articles of import are cottons, sugar, 
cereals, linen, yarns, woolens, rice, petroleum, 
etc.; exports, raw silk and cocoons, raisins, 
cereals and derivatives, mohair, figs, coffee, 
opium, skins, valonia, vegetables, minerals, 
fruits, carpets, etc. The principal countries 
of origin and destination follow, with values in 
thousands of pounds Turkish, for 1910-11, com- 
pared with 1908-9: 


TURKEY 
Imports Exports 

1908-9 1910-11 1908-9 1910-11 
United Kingdom.... 9,413 8,206 6,137 65, 355 

Austria- Hungary... . 4,075 7, 558 2.478 16 
Fran ee 371 3.832 8,634 4, 395 
German 1,936  À 3,291 1,150 1,309 
Nail! a mrs 51 8,635 1,007 1,478 
Russia ............. 2,494  À 2,130 6,749 911 
Bulgaria ........... 1,956 1,037 568 743 
British India........ .... 1,932 igs 255 
Belgium ............ 870 1,456 174 613 
Egypt m v e 1,163 1,144 1,657 1,565 

Rumania ........... 262 1,068 384 52 
Netherlands ........ 634 795 251 834 

ers 1a 554 691 94 4 
United States.. 411 634 703 1.007 
roles 603 460 99 301 
Greechee 396 237 436 882 


Vessels entered (1910) at Constantinople, 20, 
268, of 19,153,951 tons, of which 11,684 steam- 
ers, of 18,554,116; at Smyrna, 6655, of 2,477,733 
tons, of which 2661 steamers, of 2,400,333. Mer- 
chant marine (1911), 120 steamers, of 66,878 
tons, and 963 sail, of 205,641. 

CoMMUNICATIONS. Railway statistics for 1911 
included 1994 kilometers in Europe, 2372 in 
Asia Minor, and 2294 in Syria and Arabia. 
Italian capitalists during the year, through 
Count Nogara, signed a contract with the Otto- 
man government for the construction of a net- 
work of railways in the southwest of Asia 
Minor with a terminus at Adalia. The Kish- 
tah-Karapoona section of the Bagdad railway 
was opened early in the year, and the Osmania- 
Muslimuyeh and Konia-Dorak sections were in 
progress. The difficult portion through the 
Taurus Mountains to Konia made little prog- 
ress. The Aleppo-Jherabis section was com- 
pleted, while the branch line, Taprak-Kale to 
Alexandretta, was opened on November 1. The 
Julfa-Tabriz section in Persia was in progress, 
while in Syria the Jerusalem to Mount Carmel 
(Afulah) was under construction. In connec- 
tion with tne harbor improvement at Jaffa, a 
new railroad connection with Jerusalem formed 
the subject of a concession to a French com- 
pany. A line was to be built from Rayak on 
the Beirut-Damacus line to Lydda on the 
Jaffa-Jerusalem line. ‘This would make possi- 
ble, not only the commercial development of 
the rich plains of Esdrelon and Sharon, but an 
all-rail journey to Jerusalem from Constanti- 
nople, via the Aleppo branch of the Bagdad 
line. Telegraph lines (1911) include Euro- 
pean and are given as 48,026, wires 80,304. 
Post offices, 1632. 

FiNANCE. The monetary unit is the Turkish 

und of 100 piasters; its par value is $4.39042. 

he revised budget for 1912-13 is given in de- 
tail below: 


evenue xpenditure £T 
Direct taxes..14,870,381 Finance, debt..15,790,983 
Indirect  '' .. 5,692,728 AP oves ees 21,601,458 
Stamps, etc.... 1,361,886 Marine ........ 6,046,000 
Monopolies ... 8,621,373 Pub. works.... 3,899,633 
State enterpr's 301,867 Administration 4,037,287 
Tribute ....... 893,877 Instruction .... 1,143,648 
Pensions ...... 1,178,513 Ind. taxes...... 497,700 
Domains ...... 868,764 Civil list 505,880 
Various ....... 1,724,770 Legislature ... 218,711 
. Foreign affairs. 264,079 
Survey ........ 118,196 
Justice * ...... 189,566 
Agriculture ... 484,858 
Posts & tels.. 858,000 
Sheikh-ul-Islam 523,288 
Court of accounts 25,170 
Total ....... 30,514,159 Total 22225 57,164,450 


* And worship. 
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Including £T6,231,424 at 4 per cent. loaned for 
the Bagdad Railway, and a loan in 1911 of 
£T11,479,050, the total debt stood at the end of 


9 1912 at £T131,839,978. 


ABMY. In 1913, as in 1912, the Turkish army 
was concerned more with active problems than 
with such matters of organization as could be 
recorded in available statistics. The shortcom- 
ings of the previous system of organization and 
recruitment were obvious in the war and new 


9 methods of instruction and new instructors were 


to be looked for. Military observers and critics 


5 confined themselves to a discussion of the prob- 


lems of the Turkish army in conflict rather 
than to any proposed schemes of organization, 
so that at the end of the year there was little 
positive information available as to recent 
progress, while earlier issues of the YEAR Book 

ave discussed in full the organization of the 
Turkish army previous to the conflict in 1912. 

Navy. The effective fleet included in 1913, 
two protected cruisers, 2 torpedo craft, 15 gun- 
boats, 8 torpedo destroyers, and 16 torpedo 
boats. Building is one battleship of the super- 
dreadnought type, of 23,000 tons displacement, 
21 knots speed, and & main armament of ten 
13.5-inch guns, besides sixteen 6-inch guns and 
five torpedo tubes. She was ordered from the 
Vickers firm at Barrow and was launched Sep- 
tember 3, 1913. Personnel, 13,000 of all ranks. 
Rear-Admiral A. H. Limpus succeeded Rear- 
Admiral H. P. Williams as naval adviser to 
the Turkish government, April, 1912. 


GOVERNMENT. Turkey is a constitutional 
hereditary monarchy of which the sultan is both 
temporal and spiritual head. The succession 
rests in the senior male descendant of the house 
of Osman, sprung from the imperial harem. The 
sultan does not marry; but all children born in 
the harem, whether of free or slave women, are 
counted legitimate and of equal lineage. A 
grand vizier appointed by the sultan forms the 
cabinet; the sheikh-ul-Islam is, under the sul- 
tan, the director of ecclesiastical affairs. For 
administrative purposes the empire is divided 
into vilayets, sanjaks, kazas, nahiés, and 
kariés. The legislative body is composed of a 
senate and a chamber of deputies. The consti- 
tution of December 23, 1876, abolished in 1877, 
was reéstablished July 23, 1908. Mohammed 
V., born 1844, emperor of the Ottomans, khalif 
of the Mussulmans, thirty-sixth sovereign of the 
house of Osman and twenty-ninth since the 
taking of Constantinople, is the third son of 
Abdul Mejid. He succeeded his brother Abdul 
Hamid, deposed April 27, 1909; Abdul Hamid 
had succeeded his eldest brother Mohammed 
Murad (deposed August 31, 1876), who had suc- 
ceeded his uncle Abdul Aziz (deposed May 30, 
1876), who had succeeded the father oL the 
present sultan deceased June 25, 1861. The 
oldest son of the sultan succeeds only when 
there are no surviving uncles or cousins older 
than himself. Heir-presumptive, Yussuf Izzedin 
(born 1857), son of Abdul Aziz. 


HISTORY 


INTRODUCTION. The chief interest in Turkey 
during 1913 centred in the conduct and outcome 
of the Balkan War, which is fully discussed 
under the title TURKEY AND THE BALKAN PEO- 
PLES. The present article deals only with the 
internal affairs of the empire. 

PoLrriCAL Crises, The Young Turk party 


TURKEY 


and their powerful agent, the committee of 
union and progress, which had named or at 
least dominated the government practically from 
the Revolution of 1908 until the autumn of 
1912, were very generally blamed for the mili- 
tary reverses that brought the country in 1913 
almost to the brink of ruin. Their absorbing 
patriotism had expressed itself in a ruthless 
policy of Ottomanizing the empire—attempting 
to substitute uniform, national law for long- 
established local customs and usages—with the 
result that enemies had arisen on all sides, 
from Basra on the Persian Gulf and from far- 
away Arabia, throughout Syria and Armenia, 
to the fierce Christian fighters of Macedonia 
and Albania. On the other hand, their absorp- 
tion in political affairs had caused the Young 
Turks to neglect the army, the one weapon 
against their numerous opponents; army officers 
gave more heed to politics than to their com- 
mands; discipline was undermined; and Turkey 
was unprepared to resist the onset of the 
Balkan allies. Under these circumstances the 
Young Turks had been discredited and late in 
October, 1912, had lost control of the cabinet. 
In November, when the swift advance of the 
Bulgarians had thrown Constantinople into a 
panic, it was easy for Kiamil Pasha, the grand 
vizier, to defy the committee of union and 
progress and to imprison several of its leaders. 
There seemed to be little real opposition to 
Kiamil’s attempts speedily to terminate the 
disastrous war, and a Grand Council of No- 
tables, convened in January, expressed its un- 
reserved approbation of the ministerial pro- 
gramme and unanimously accepted the media- 
tion of the powers. 

The Young Turk leaders, however, who had 
been released from prison on December 8, stig- 
matized the proposal to surrender Adrianople 
and the Ægean Islands as cowardly. With 
„gave the national honor or perish in the at- 
tempt” as a slogan, the committee of union and 
progress stirred up a great popular demonstra- 
tion against the government. On January 23, 
the day following the Grand Council’s acquies- 
cence in the terms of peace, a small company 
of mounted officers, headed by Djemal Bey, vali 
of Adana, rode into the Porte. Their arrival 
was the signal for a concerted rush on the part 
of various groups that had been watching close 
by. Enver Bey and Halil Bey then appeared, 
and, with Djemal Bey, entered the Porte and 
asked to see the grand vizier. They were fol- 
lowed by other members of the committee of 
union and progress. Nazim Pasha, minister 
of war, came out of the council chamber and 
was at once shot and killed by a member of 
the advancing group. In the ensuing mélée, 
two other persons were murdered. Enver Bey 
then entered the council chamber and informed 


Kiamil Pasha that he must either resign or 


swear to continue the war. The grand vizier 
chose the former course, and, armed with his 
resignation, the conspirators proceeded to the 
palace, where they secured the sultan's assent 
to the appointment of their old leader, Mahmud 
Shevket Pasha, as grand vizier. This dramatic 
coup d'état brought in the following Young 
Turk ministry: Grand vizier and war, Mahmud 
Shevket Pasha; president of the council, Prince 
Said Halim; foreign affairs, Mukhtar Bey; in- 
terior, Hadji Adil Bey; marine, Tshuruk Sula 
Mahmud; justice, Ibrahim Pasha; finance, Ri- 
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faat Bey; public works, Batzaria Effendi; 
pious foundations (Evkaf), Hairi Bey; agricul- 
ture, Djelal Bey; posts and telegraphs, Oskian 
Effendi; and education, Shukri Bey. Though 
accepting no office, Enver Bey and Talaat Bey 
were known to possess great influence with the 
new government. 

Despite the energetic efforts of Enver Bey 
and of the cabinet, the Turks were unable, upon 
the resumption of hostilities, to stem the tide 
of defeat, and by the end of April they were 
obliged to confess that the Balkan allies were 
in complete possession of all European Turkey 
except Constantinople and its environs. Then it 
was that even the Young Turks consented to 
open negotiations for peace, and, instead of 
dying in the attempt to “save the national 
honor,” the ministry accepted the Treaty of 
London (May 30), which established peace on 
a far less desirable basis than that proposed 
by Kiamil Pasha. Naturally, the bitterness 
of the army party increased, and on June 11 
Mahmud Shevket Pasha, the grand vizier and 
minister of war, was assassinated in the streets 
of Stamboul. The Young Turk government 
survived the shock, however. As a stern warn- 
ing to malcontents, twelve persons were pub- 
licly hanged for suspected complicity in the 
assassination plot, and the committee of union 
and progress utilized the conspiracy as an ex- 
cuse for exiling some three hundred of its 
political opponents. The ministry was reor- 
ganized soon after the assassination of Mah- 
mud Shevket Pasha: Prince Said Halim, a 
wealthy Egypto-Turk, but an enemy of the 
khedive, being a nephew of Ismail Pasha and 
therefore in line of succession to the khedi- 
vate, but for Ismail’s compact with the Porte, 
and an ardent Young Turk withal, became 
grand vizier and minister of foreign affairs; 
the former ministers of justice, finance, pious 
foundations (Evkaf), posts and telegraphs, 
and education, retained their portfolios; the 
following new appointments were made: Presi- 
dent of the council, Halil Bey; sheikh-ul-Islam, 
Mehmed Essad Pasha; interior, Talaat Bey; 
war, Izzet Pasha; marine, Mahmud Pasha; 
commerce and agriculture, Suleiman el Bus- 
tani; and public works, Osman Nizami Pasha. 

The position of the Young Turk ministry 
was materially strengthened in July by the cir- 
cumstances of the quarrels among the Balkan 
allies over the division of the spoils and the 
consequent second phase of the Balkan War, in 
which Turkey, as one of the assailants of Bul- 
garia, was enabled to reoccupy Adrianople on 
July 22. Hadji Adil Bey, former minister of 
the interior, was at once appointed vali of 
Adrianople, and a complete Turkish civil ad- 
ministration was restored. Thus the Young 
Turks appeared to have been successful after 
all in their endeavor to “save the national 
honor.” Rumors of friction between Enver Bey 
and the ministry on the question of the per- 
manent retention of Adrianople, regardless of 
the treaty of London, were discredited as soon 
as it became known that the treaty of Con- 
stantinople (September 29) between Bulgaria 
and the Porte secured definitely to the Ottoman 
Empire not only Adrianople, but Demotika and 
Kirk-kilisse also. This astonishing diplomatic 
victory inspired the ministry with renewed con- 
fidence, despite the fact that in order to defray 
the expenses of the July war, additional for- 
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eign loans were required. At the autumn con- 
gress of the committee of union and progress, 
the intention was announced of transforming 
the committe into an ordinary parliamentary 
party which, while still stressing a policy of 
** Ottomanizing" the empire, would henceforth 
direct its chief activity towards the encourage- 
ment of education, commerce, and national in- 
dustry. 

OUTCOME OF THE WAB. The conclusion of the 
Balkan War tound Turkey shorn of the bulk of 
her European possessions. And a heavy price 
she paid for her defeat. Not only were Al- 
bania, Macedonia, the Agean Islands, Crete, 
and & part of Thrace lost to her, but thousands 
of Mussulman refugees from the sacrificed dis- 
tricts had to be provided for in the Asiatic 
provinces, and economie depression combined 
with political unrest to distract the whole em- 
pire. Moreover, the military losses were very 
heavy. It was officially reported before the 
July war that the Turkish losses in the struggle 
worked out at 60,000 in southern Macedonia, 
20,000 in central Macedonia, and in Thrace, 
10,000 at Kirk-kilisse, 35,000 at Lule Burgas, 
and 3500 at Tchataldja. Out of some 180,000 
troops who had borne the brunt of the fighting, 
at least one-third were permanently lost, killed, 
or disabled, and about 50,000 had been cap- 
tured. Finally, the war added materially to 
the country’s indebtedness, and failure to con- 
elude a loan agreement with the foreign powers 
in 1913 left the Turkish exchequer in a parlous 
condition. In the meantime, temporary relief 
was secured by the sale of treasury bonds to 
the amount of 100,000,000 francs to the French 
firm of Perrier and Company. These bonds 
were described as the balance of 120,000,000 
francs of treasury bonds bearing 5 per cent. in- 
terest, the emission of which was authorized 
by the law of February 2. It was arranged 
that the revenue accruing from the war tax on 
real estate, whereby these bonds were guaran- 
teed, should be handed over to the agencies of 
the public debt administration as they were 
encashed. In what financial straits Turkey 
found herself is eloquently witnessed by the 
fact that the French firm took the bonds at 80 
with interest of 1214 per cent. 

THE ARMENIAN QUESTION. One of the dis- 
tressing accompaniments of the Balkan War 
was a recrudescence of the difticulties between 
the Armenians and their Moslem neighbors. 
Although there was no uprising on the part of 
the Armenians against Turkish sovereignty, 
but rather a tendency to serve in the army as 
loyal defenders of the empire, nevertheless they 
were distrusted as Christian sympathizers 
with the triumphs of the Balkan peoples, and 
several Armenians were massacred at Rodosto 
in European Turkey. Then, too, the Armenians 
of the Asiatic provinces complained bitterly 
against the general lawlessness and spasmodic 
attacks of their hereditary foes, the fanatical 
Kurds, and against a proposal of the Turkish 
government to settle Mohammedan refugees 
from Macedonia and Thrace in the Armenian 
districts. Owing to their failure to secure any 
alleviation of the condition of their people, the 
Armenian patriarch and the lay council ten- 
dered their resignation. At an extraordinary 
meeting of the Armenian National Council in 
May, however, it was decided not to accept these 
resignations, but to appoint five persons, rep- 
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resenting the five political parties into which 
the Armenians of Turkey are divided, ‘to as- 
sist the mixed council in inquiring into Ar- 
menian grievances. Subsequently a deputation 
waited on the grand vizier, who explained that 
the war had prevented the introduction of re- 
forms, but now that this was virtually over the 
government as a first step was sending gen- 
darmes to Anatolia; he assured the deputation 
that the rumors that the government proposed 
to send Macedonian refugees to Armenian dis- 
tricts as colonists were false. When the war 
was finally ended and no other steps had been 
taken to redress Armenian grievances, the Ar- 
menians increased their clamor for a larger 
measure of local self-government in the six 
vilayets which they largely inhabited: Erzerum, 
Van, Bitlis, Sivas, Memuret-el-Aziz (Kharput), 
and Diarbekr. As a protest against the in- 
difference of the authorities, the patriarch again 
resigned in August and was succeeded by Mgr. 
Zaven, archbishop of Diarbekr. Under the 
leadership of the new patriarch, the Armenian 
committee demanded proportional representa- 
tion of the two million Armenians in Turkey in 
the imperial parliament and extensive auton- 
omy for the six vilayets under a national 
council. The first of these demands was per- 
emptorily rejected as contrary to the terms of 
the constitution, although Talaat Bey was de- 
spatched to investigate the situation in the 
Armenian districts; the answer to the second 
demand was deferred until reform proposals of 
Russia and Germany had been considered by 
the government. At a discussion on December 
25, between the grand vizier and the German 
and Russian ambassadors, the principle of re- 
form in the six vilayets was accepted by the 
Porte, but difficulty was experienced in agree- 
ing upon the details of the scheme. One of the 
chief outstanding problems was the representa- 
tion of Moslems and non-Moslems in the gen- 
eral assembly, as the Porte was reluctant to 
allow equal representation to the two sections. 

THE OTHER ASIATIC PROVINCES. It was not 
only in the six Armenian vilayets that a 
strong reaction set in against the Ottomanizing 
tendencies of the Young Turk party and in 
favor of larger measures of local autonomy. 
In May, great opposition was reported from 
Basra, near the Persian Gulf, to new laws re- 
eently promulgated for the administration of 
that vilayet. The Arabs felt that too much 
power was entrusted to the vali, that there was 
too much centralization. These protests were 
offset with vague promises of reform, and mean- 
while troops were sent to Basra from Bagdad. 

It was in the vilayets of Beirut, Syria, and 
Aleppo that the Arabs were loudest in demands 
for “home rule." The suppression of the 
Syrian decentralization league of Beirut by the 
Young Turks incited no little unrest in those 
districts throughout the spring months, and the 
Arab congress, sitting in Paris in July, made 
vehement protest against the government at 
Constantinople. About the same time, a peti- 
tion, signed by 1700 representative citizens of 
Beirut, was addressed to the grand vizier re- 
questing (1) repeal of the vilayet’s law, (2) 
acceptance of former programmes of reforms; 
(3) reopening of the decentralization league’s 
club-house. The Young Turk ministry soon in- 
dicated a willingness to conciliate and compro- 
mise. In August a formal agreement between 
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Turks and Arabs was reported from Beirut, in- 
volving the selection of Arab-speaking officials 
for the Arab vilayets, the appointment of at 
least three Arab ministers and at least five 
Arab valis, the use of Arabic as an official 
language in the Arab provinces and the control 
of expenditure on public works by the pro- 
vincial councils, The new vali of Beirut, Samy 
Bekir Bey, appointed in November, was very 
friendly to the Arabs. 

Meanwhile, in July, a new scheme was an- 
nounced by the Turkish ministry for the di- 
vision of the Asiatic vilayets into a group of 
inspectorates-general. According to the plan, 
which was described as a compromise between 
the Young Turks and the decentralizers, there 
would be two Armenian inspectorates-general, 
comprising the vilayets of Adana, Sivas, Khar- 
put, Diarbekr, Bitlis, Van, and Erzerum. The 
other groups would be Yemen, Syria, Irak, and 
Anatolia. At the head of each such division 
would be an inspector-general, appointed for 
five years, assisted by foreign advisers, and 
entrusted with extensive powers. The powers 
of the valis would remain unchanged, but any 
vali might be dismissed by his inspector-general 
without reference to the minister of the interior 
at Constantinople. 

FOREIGN CONCESSIONS IN THE ASIATIC PRov- 
INCES. Work on the construction of the great 
Bagdad Railway was quickened during 1913 as 
a result of the conclusion of protracted nego- 
tiations among several great powers which were 
interested in securing concessions from Turkey. 
It will be remembered that this particular under- 
taking was primarily Germany's: Russia so rec- 
ognized it by &n agreement signed at Potsdam 
in 1911, and then both Great Britain and France 
acquiesced. According to the Franco-German 
agreement, the Ottoman bank will hand over 
to the Deutsche bank its financial interest in 
the Bagdad Railway; the Deutsche bank will 
buy this stock and will renounce in favor of 
interested French parties other railway conces- 
sions on the Black Sea coast and in Syria; the 
result will be that Germany will obtain absolute 
liberty of action as regards the Bagdad Rail- 
way and that France will be guaranteed against 
German competition in other regions. 

In September, as a result of several weeks’ 
negotiation in Paris, another important agree- 
ment was reached between the French and Turk- 
ish governments, by which France gets the right 
to extend the Aleppo-Homs Railway from Ra- 
jak, its southern terminus, to Lydda on the 
line connecting Jaffa and Jerusalem, and also 
the right to construct railways in Armenia, 
from Samsun to Sivas and Kharput, and 
from Trebizond to Sivas. In return, the 
French government promised to support, 
after the signing of definite treaties of 
peace between the Porte and all the Balkan 


states, the issue of a Turkish loan of 700,000,- V. 


000 francs in France and to consent, if other 
powers agree, to a four per cent. customs in- 
crease and an income tax on foreigners resi- 
dent in Turkey. The importance of French in- 
terests in Turkey was expressed by M. Dou- 
mergue, the French premier, late in December, 
who reminded his hearers that French capital 
invested in Turkey, almost entirely in Ottoman 
government bonds, amounted in round figures to 
3,000,000,000 francs, and went on to say that 
by recent agreement various measures had been 
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taken to promote French culture in Syria, such 
as the foundation of a school of law and a 
school of arts and crafts at Beirut, the contem- 
porary establishment of a “ professional ” school 
at Damascus, the introduction of some useful 
administrative reforms for the benefit of the 
population of the Lebanon, and the opening of 
the port of Junieh to the north of Beirut. 

British diplomacy was especially directed to- 
ward the grant of concessions in Asia Minor 
and about the Persian Gulf. Provision was 
made in the summer (1) for the recognition 
by Great Britain of the suzerainty of the Porte 
over Koweit, which is to be an autonomous 
kaza of the Ottoman Empire; (2) for a pledge 
on the part of the Porte not to interfere in the 
internal affairs of Koweit or in the question 
of succession, and for the recognition of the 
conventions concluded between the sheikh of 
Koweit and the British government; (3) for 
the abandonment by the Porte of all its pre- 
tensions to suzerainty over the peninsula of 
El Katr, the Bahrein Islands, Muscat, and the 
territory of the trucial chiefs; (4) for the rec- 
ognition by the Porte of the right of Great 
Britain to undertake the duty of lighting, buoy- 
ing, and policing the Persian Gulf. Great Brit- 
ain declined to allow the extension of the Ger- 
man Bagdad Railway to Koweit. Turco-Brit- 
ish negotiations dragged on throughout the 
year over the navigation of the Tigris, Euphrates, 
and the Shatt-el-Arab, and the frontier between 
Turkey and Persia. 

Along with Germany, France, and Great Brit- 
ain, Italy was vying for commercial privileges 
in Turkey. Her prolonged occupation of the 
twelve Ægean Islands which she had captured 
in the course of the Turco-Italian War of 1911- 
1912, afforded her a strategic centre in the 
Near East, and it was frequently rumored that 
she was retaining the islands in order to wring 
from Turkey valuable railway concessions in 
Asia Minor and in Syria. In this policy, Italy 
naturally encountered opposition not only from 
Turkey and Greece, but also from France and 
Great Britain. i 

MISCELLANEOUS. Following the conclusion of 
the Balkan War, elaborate plans were perfected 
for the construction of a new Turkish navy, and 
late in December the purchase of a superdread- 
nought from Brazil was rumored. It is not un- 
important to record, on account of his great 
political, as well as religious, influence over the 
Orthodox Christians within the Ottoman Em- 
pire, that a successor was elected on February 
0 to Joachim III., Orthodox patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, who died on November 26, 1912. 
The new patriarch was Germanos Kavakopoulos, 
born in 1835, in Stamboul, educated at Jerusa- 
lem and Athens, made metropolitan of Kos in 
1864, and transferred to the see of Chalcedon 
in 1897. He assumed the title of Germanos 


TURKEY AND THE BALKAN PEOPLES. 
The most important events of 1913 in south- 
eastern Europe were connected with two more 
or less distinct wars: (1) that begun in October, 
1912, and concluded in May, 1913, between 
Turkey on one side and the Balkan allies— 
i.e. Bulgaria, Servia, Greece, and Montenegro— 
on the other; and (2) that in July, 1913, be- 
tween Bulgaria on one side and her former allies 
together with Rumania and Turkey on the 
other. These two conflicts can be conveniently 
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treated together as the Balkan War," the 
course of which as well as the international as- 
pects and immediate results of which will con- 
cern us in the present article. The genesis 
and early history of the war are discussed at 
some length in the 1912 YkaAR Book, TURKEY 
AND THE BALKAN PEOPLES. See also in this 
volume ALBANIA, BULGARIA, CRETE, GREECE, 
MONTENEGRO, RUMANIA, SERVIA, and TURKEY. 
First LONDON Peace CONFERENCE. Negotia- 
tions for peace between Turkey and the Balkan 
allies, opened in London on December 16, 1912, 
were deadlocked by absolutely contradictory 
views on three weighty matters. In the first 
place, both Bulgaria and Turkey maintained 
that Adrianople was essential to their national 
safety. Secondly, Greece demanded the cession 
by Turkey of all the Ægean Islands, which are 
opulated almost exclusively by Greeks, while 
urkey insisted that the retention of some of 
them (e.g. Imbros, Tenedos, and Lemnos) was 
necessary to her for the protection of the Dar- 
danelles, and of others (eg. Chios and Myt- 
ilene) for the defense of the vilayets of Asia 
Minor. Finally, the allies not only opposed the 
assumption of any share of the Ottoman debt, 
but also urged the payment by Turkey of a war 
indemnity: to yield to this claim would totally 
destroy Turkish credit. The Turkish diplomats, 
therefore, rejected the victors’ terms of peace, 
and on January 6 the allies suspended the con- 
ference. Ten days later, the great powers, 
fearful of a resumption of hostilities in the 
Balkans, advised the Porte, in a collective note, 
to yield on the question of the surrender and 
cession of Adrianople and to leave the other 
unsettled problems to the powers for adjudi- 
cation. For a few days it was believed the 
Porte would act favorably upon the collective 
note, and a council of notables, assembled at 
Constantinople on January 22, gave its assent, 
but on the next day a coup d’état in the Turk- 
ish capital overthrew the conciliatory ministry 
of Kiamil Pasha and put in its place a “no 
surrender,” Young Turk cabinet, headed by 
Mahmud Shevket Pasha and inspired by the 
patriotic Enver Bey (see TURKEY, Political 
Crises). The only concession which the new 
government would propose was one for the di- 
vision of Adrianople and the grant of autonomy 
to the Egean Islands: this was, of course, un- 
acceptable to the Balkan allies, and thus the 
first London conference came to naught. 
RESUMPTION OF HosTILITIES, Hostilities were 
resumed between the belligerents on February 
3. Although the Bulgarians were unable to 
earry the fortifications at Tchataldja and press 
on to the capture of Constantinople, they suc- 
cessfully combated every effort of the Turks to 
advance from their strong entrenchments. A 
determined attempt of Enver Bey to turn the 
Bulgarian right flank by means of an advance 
from the Gallipoli peninsula toward Rodosto 
was thwarted after several weeks’ rather des- 
ultory fighting. Meanwhile the siegea of Ad- 
rianople, Janina, and Scutari—the only posi- 
tions west of Tchataldja still held by the Turks 
—were vigorously pushed by the allies. On 
March 6 Janina surrendered to the Greeks. 
The Bulgarians with Servian help repeatedly 
stormed Adrianople; two forts were taken on 
March 9, and on the twenty-sixth the whole 
eastern line of defenses was carried and Shukri 
Pasha was compelled to capitulate with some 
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30,000 men. The allies who victoriously entered 
Adrianople found a city whose buildings had 
suffered from cannon and fire and whose popu- 
lation were on the verge of starvation. Outside 
of Constantinople and a small stretch of adja- 
cent territory, only Scutari was left to the 
Turks of all European Turkey. The fate 
of Scutari, involved as it was in a thorny in- 
ternational problem, will be discussed later un- 
der The Albanian Question. 

THE GREEK Navy. Before the close of 1912, 
the small but efficient Greek navy had already 
distinguished itself by seizing practically all the 
JEgean Islands not actually occupied by Italy. 
Thus landings had been effected on -Lemnos on 
October 21; 'Thasos, Imbros, and Strati on 
October 31; Psara on November 5; Tenedos, 
November 6; Nikaria, November 17; Mytilene, 
November 21; and Samos and Chios, Novem- 
ber 24. Some fighting occurred on Chios, Samos, 
and Mytilene, but by the middle of January 
the Turkish troops had surrendered or been 
dispersed. Throughout February and March 
Greek warships performed valuable service in 

reventing the Turks from reoccupying any of 
he islands or from transporting reinforcements 
from the Asiatic provinces to Macedonia and 
Thrace to the embarrassment of the Bulgarians. 
One result of the activity of the Greek fleet 
was that Turkish shipping was almost at a 
standstill in the Ægean. On the whole, Turk- 
ish warships proved quite ineffective, although 
the Hamidieh made several long cruises through 
the Ægean and to Egypt, and once into the 
Adriatic, managing to elude the Greek fleet and 
to terrify Greek merchant vessels. 

THE ALBANIAN QUESTION. From the very 
beginning of the Balkan War, great fear was 
felt lest the spark kindled in southeastern 
Europe should be communicated to the great 
powers and set the whole continent ablaze. It 
was about the disposition of Albania that the 
greatest danger existed at all times. Not only 
did Montenegro aspire to annex Scutari, but 
Greece and Servia desired to divide the larger 
part of Albania between them, Servia, in par- 
ticular, cut off for many years from the Adriatic 
by Turkey and Austria-Hungary and now from 
the /Egean by the Greek occupation of Salonika, 
felt she had a wonderful opportunity to secure 
Durazzo or some other Albanian port which 
would give her territorial and commercial ac- 
cess to the Mediterranean, and with this Servian 
ambition Russia was known actively to sympa- 
thize. On the other hand, both Austria-Hun- 
gary and Italy had important economic and 
political interests in Albania and no desire to 
encounter Servian eompetition on the Adriatic; 
neither Austria-Hungary nor Italy would allow 
the other to possess the country; and both stood 
together, therefore, in insisting that Albania, 
since it manifestly could not remain Turkish, 
should be erected into an autonomous princi- 
pality. The state of European alliances caused 
Germany to champion the policy of Italy and 
Austria-Hungary and brought France and 
Great Britain to the support of Russia. Only 
the earnest endeavors of all the foreign offices 
of Europe succeeded in effecting a compromise 
of the conflicting purposes and thus preventing 
& general war. 

As early as November 28, 1912, the matter 
had reached its first acute stage by the capture 
of Durazzo by the Servians. This was settled, 
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however, by an agreement among the powers, 
announced at London on December 20, accepting 
the principle of Albanian autonomy and like- 
wise of the commercial access of Servia to the 
Adriatic. With this understanding, Servia 
evacuated Durazzo. 

The next difficult stage in the negotiations 
was the determination of the boundaries of the 
proposed principality. In deference to the stren- 
uous representations of Austria-Hungary, though 
only after protracted debate and in the face of 
bitter protests from Montenegro, the powers at 
length agreed to incorporate Scutari in the new 
state, but repeated their promise that Servia 
should be given commercial access to the Adri- 
atic over a neutral railway. In return, Russia 
and her allies obtained the consent of Austria- 
Hungary and Italy that the almost exclusively 
Albanian towns of Ipek, Djakova, Prisrend, and 
Dibra, on or near the River Drin, should go to 
the Serbs, The northern and eastern frontiers 
of the Albanian state were accordingly agreed 
upon by the powers on March 26. The imme- 
diate result was a relaxation of tension among 
the powers and the simultaneous withdrawal of 
the Russian and Austro-Hungarian troops from 
the Galician frontier. 

Servia acquiesced in the arrangement, but 
Montenegro proved so obstinate that another 
crisis was soon precipitated. On April 1 King 
Nicholas was notified that the powers had unani- 
mously agreed to blockade his coast if he did 
not raise the siege of Scutari. His answer was 
that the proposed action of the powers was a 
breach of neutrality and that Montenegro would 
not alter her attitude until she had signed a 
treaty of peace. At once the warships of all 
the powers except Russia, which had none in 
the Mediterranean, blockaded Antivari. On 
April 15, owing to the pressure of the powers, 
the Servian troops were recalled from Scutari. 
Nevertheless, the Montenegrins persisted alone 
and on April 22 compelled Essad Pasha to sur- 
render Scutari. Two days later the Austro- 
Hungarian government demanded that vigorous 
action be undertaken by the powers to put inde- 

endent Albania in possession of Scutari accord- 
ing to the agreement of March 26. At once the 
greatest excitement prevailed throughout Rus- 
‘sia; Pan-Slavic demonstrations against the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian policy were held in many of the 
large cities. In Austria-Hungary military prep- 
arations were renewed on a large scale, and on 
May 1 the Dual Monarchy gave notice that it 
would undertake individual action should Mon- 
tenegro not agree to the ultimatum. Italy, un- 
willing to permit Austria-Hungary individual 
action in Albania, announced that she would 
‘support her ally. As the result of all the pres- 
sure brought to bear upon him, King Nicholas 
on May 5 yielded and placed Scutari in the 
hands of the powers, just in time, as Sir Edward 
‘Grey informed the House of Commons, to pre- 
vent an outbreak of hostilities between Austria- 
Hungary and Russia. On May 14 the sailors 
from the international fleet occupied Scutari in 
the name of the principality of Albania. Sub- 
sequent international complications in connec- 
tion with the Albanian question are noted in a 
paragraph below, International Aspects of the 
Situation. 

RENEWED PEACE NEGOTIATIONS. Already, on 
March 1, the powers had offered to mediate be- 
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tween Turkey and the Balkan allies. The Porte 
at once consented, and two weeks later the allies 
were willing to avail themselves of mediation 
on condition that the western boundary of 
Turkey be the Rodosto-Malatra line, that Crete 
and the Ægean Islands be ceded, and that an 
indemnity be paid by Turkey. The powers, un- 
willing to afford Bulgaria a foothold on the 
Dardanelles, insisted on a line from Enos to 
Midia by way of the Maritza and Ergene rivers; 
and, as Italian interests especially opposed the 
union of the 7Ezean Islands with Greece, the 
powers proposed to determine later their status. 
On April 1 the Porte was ready to accept a 
direct line from Enos to Midia, and the allies 
were finally induced to agree to these prelimi- 
naries: (1) The Enos-Midia line was accepted 
as a basis for a boundary; (2) the powers re- 
served absolutely the status of the Ægean Is- 
lands for future settlement; (3) the question of 
& war indemnity and the Ottoman debt would 
be settled by a financial commission sitting at 
a later date in Paris; (4) the delimitation of 
the Albanian boundaries would be determined by 
the powers. An armistice to this effect was 
signed at Bulair on April 19 by all the bellig- 
erents except Montenegro, which, as has been 
already noted, was still vigorously prosecuting 
the siege of Scutari. 

SECOND LONDON PEACE CONFERENCE. The cap- 
ture of Scutari by the Montenegrins on April 
26 made the truce general, and as soon as King 
Nicholas had submitted to the powers and sur- 
rendered Scutari on May 14 to the international 
naval force, delegates of all the Balkan allies 
and of Turkey again set out for London, where, 
on May 21, they opened their second conference 
for the discussion of the terms of a general 
peace. Warned by Sir Edward Grey, the British 
secretary for foreign affairs, that the powers 
would not tolerate protracted deliberations, such 
as had wrecked the first London conference, the 
Balkan diplomats proceeded promptly with their 
task, and on May 30 the Treaty of London was 
signed by representatives of all the belligerents, 
Its principal provisions were those already sug- 

ted by the powers: 

(1) The boundary between Turkey and the 
allies to be & line drawn from Midia to Enos, 
to be delimitated by an international commis- 
gion; 

(2) The boundaries of Albania to be deter- 
mined by the powers; 

(3) Turkey to cede Crete to Greece; 

(4) The powers to decide the status of the 
ZEgean Islands; 

(5) The settlement of all the financial ques- 
tions arising out of the war to be left to an 
international commission to meet at Paris. 

DISRUPTION OF THE BALKAN ALLIES.* The 
Treaty of London was a solemn witness to the 
fact that within eight months the Ottoman Em- 
pire had been shorn of all her European pos- 
sessions except Constantinople and a small tract 
of adjacent land east of the Maritza River. 
That this had been done was due mainly to the 
union and harmony that had characterized the 
Balkan allies. But the surprising rapidity and 
ease with which the result had been achieved 


* The two following sections are taken, in part, 
from an articie by Mr. S. P. Duggan, '* The Bal- 
kan Adjustment," jn the Political Science Quer 
terly, vol. 28, pp. 627-45. 
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only served in the long run to whet the ambi- 
tion of each of the Balkan states to secure the 
bulk of the spoils. Even before the conclusion 
of the Treaty of London, evidences were not lack- 
ing of a bitter rivalry and lamentable disunion 
among the victorious allies which were to lead, 
as the event proved, straight to another armed 
conflict. To understand the genesis of the sec- 
ond phase of the Balkan War, it is necessary 
to consider the validity of the claims advanced 
by the various states. 

When the secret treaty of alliance between 
Bulgaria and Servia against Turkey was signed 
in March, 1912, a division of the territory that 
might possibly fall to them in case of war was 
agreed upon. Neither Bulgaria nor Servia ever 
officially published the treaty in full, but from 
the version printed in Le Matin (Paris) in No- 
vember, 1913, we know what the division was 
to be. A line running from a point just east 
of Kumanova to the head of Lake Ochrida was 
to divide the conquered territory between Bul- 

aria and Servia. This would give Monastir, 

oprili, Ochrida, Prilip, and Istib to the Bul- 
5 great concession on the part of 

ervia. Certain disputed towns near the pro- 
posed line were to be left to the arbitrament of 
the czar of Russia. The chief aim of this divi- 
sion was that Servia should obtain a seaboard 
upon the Adriatic, and Bulgaria upon the Ægean. 
Incidentally Bulgaria would obtain western 
Thrace and the greater part of Macedonia, and 
Servia would secure the greater part of Albania. 
These schemes had been entirely upset by the 
course of events. Bulgaria’s share had been 
considerably increased by the unexpected con- 
quest of eastern Thrace, including Adrianople, 
whereas Servia’s portion had been greatly dimin- 
ished by the creation of an independent Albania 
out of her share. Moreover, M. Pashitch, the 
Servian prime minister, maintained that whereas 
by the treaty of alliance Bulgaria was to send 
detachments to assist the Servian armies oper- 
ating in the Vardar valley, the reverse had been 
found necessary and Adrianople had been taken 
only with the help of 60,000 Servians and by 
means of the Servian siege guns. Equity de- 
manded that the new conditions which had arisen 
and which had entirely altered the situation 
should be given consideration and that Bulgaria 
should not expect the preliminary engagements 
to be carried out.” The answer of Dr. Daneff, 
the Bulgarian foreign minister, “was that Bul- 
garia bore the brunt of the fight; that, had she 
not kept the main Turkish force occupied, Ser- 
via and Greece would have been crushed; that a 
treaty is a treaty, and that the additional gain 
of eastern Thrace in no way invalidated the old 
agreement.” 

The recriminations between Greeks and Bul- 
garians were quite as bitter. The treaty of alli- 
ance between them, signed in September, 1912, 
contained no provision for any division of con- 
quered territory, and this fact enabled each to 
indulge in the most extravagant claims. The 
‘main bone of contention was the possession of 
the fine port of Salonika. At the very beginnin 
of the Balkan War both states pushed forwar 
troops to occupy that city. The Greeks arrived 
first, and their garrison was still much stronger 
numerically. Moreover, they maintained that, 
except for the Jews, the population, trade, and 
education in Salonika are chiefly Greek. “M. 
Venezelos, the Greek prime minister, insisted 
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also that the erection of an independent Albania 
deprived Greece of a large part of northern 
Epirus, as it had deprived Servia of a great 
part of Old Servia, and Montenegro of Scutari. 
In fact, he asserted, Bulgaria alone would retain 
everything she hoped for, securing nearly three- 
fifths of the conquered territory and leaving only 
two-fifths to be divided among her three allies; 
and this, despite the fact that but for the activ- 
ity of the Greek navy in preventing the convoy 
of Turkey’s best troops from Asia, Bulgaria 
would never have had her rapid success at the 
beginning of the war. Finally, he strenuously 
objected to the whole seaboard of Macedonia 
going to Bulgaria, as the population where it 
was not Moslem was largely Greek.” The an- 
swer of Dr. Daneff to the Greek contention “ was. 
to the effect that Greece already had several 
ood ports on the Mediterranean, while Bulgaria 
had none, and that Bulgaria would have to 
spend immense sums on either Kavala or Dedea- 
gatch to make them of any great value. More- 
over, as a result of the war, Greece would get 
Crete, at least part of the Augean Islands, and 
a good slice of the mainland. She had suffered 
least in the war and was really being overpaid 
for her services.” 

Behind all these formal apologies were the 
conflicting ambitions and the racial hatreds. 
which had existed from time immemorial and 
which no discussion could effectually resolve. 
It had been a source of surprise that the Chris- 
tian peoples of the Balkans were able to unite 
in 1912 on any terms; it was a 1 surprise 
that they had remained united long enough to 
wage an eight-months’ war against Turkey; it 
surprised no one that now, over such rich booty, 
they should fall to quarreling. The normal 
atmosphere of the Balkans was restored. 

PREPARATIONS FOR A SECOND WAR. Even be- 
fore the surrender of Adrianople by the Turks, 
on March 26, military conflicts had taken 
place between Bulgarians and Servians and be- 
tween Bulgarians and Greeks. On March 12 a 
ed battle occurred between the latter at 

igrita; and though & mixed commission at 
once drew up a code of regulations for use in 
towns occupied by joint armies, very little atten- 
tion was subsequently paid to it. The Servians 
shortly afterwards expelled the manager of the 
branch of the National Bulgarian Bank at 
Monastir, a step which elicited emphatic pro- 
testa from Sofla against the policy of Serbizing 
districts in anticipation of the final settlement. 
On April 17 M. Pashitch informed the Servian 
Skupschtina that his government would refuse 
to be bound by the terms of the treaty of alli- 
ance of March, 1912. From that date until the 
signing of the Treaty of London on May 30 
the recent allies carried on an unofficial war, 
which consisted chiefly of combats of extermi- 
nation marked by inhüman cruelty. After that 
event each of the combatants strained every 
nerve to press forward its armies and to occupy 
new territories, while each continued to accuse 
the other of violating every principle of inter- 
national law. The ambassadors of the powers 
at the capitals of the Balkan states made urgent. 
representations to the respective governments. 
to restrain their armies, but without effect. 
On June 10 the Servian government dispatched 
a note to Sofia demanding a categorical answer 
to the Servian request for a revision of the 
treaty of alliance. On June 11 the czar tele- 
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graphed to King Peter and King Ferdinand 
appealing to them to avoid a fratricidal war, 
reminding them of his position as arbitrator 
under the former treaty, and warning them 
that he would hold responsible whichever state 
appealed to force. “The state which begins 
war will be responsible before the Slav cause.” 
This well-meant action had an effect the oppo- 
site of that hoped for. In Vienna it was looked 
upon as an indirect assertion of moral guardian- 
ship of Russia over the Slav world. The Aus- 
trian press insisted that the Balkan states were 
of age and could take care of themselves; if 
not, it was for Europe, not for Russia, to con- 
trol them. The political horizon grew still 
darker when one week later Dr. Daneff an- 
swered the Servian note in the negative. This 
resulted in the Servian minister withdrawing 
from Sofia on June 22, 

Bulgarian troops had already been set in 
motion westward from their entrenched posi- 
tions at Tchataldja and Adrianople. The general 
plan of the war office at Sofia was to send one 
force to operate against the Greeks along the 
line of the Salonika-Seres railway and to sur- 
pie the Servians by dispatching masses of 

ulgarian troops into the home country of 
Servia by way of the passes leading directly 
from Sofia through the western mountains. 
Such a plan would separate the Greek and 
Servian forces, and at the same time would cut 
off the Servian armies operating in Macedonia 
from their base of supplies and require their 
immediate recall for the defense of the home 
territory. Against combined Servia, Greece, 
and Montenegro, Bulgaria could oppor at least 
equal forces; if that were to be the only align- 
ment in the impending war, Bulgaria stood an 
excellent chance of appropriating the lion’s 
share of Macedonia. But just at this juncture 
diplomatic relations between Bulgaria and Ru- 
mania reached a breaking point; and Rumania 
was the decisive factor in the second war. 

THE ATTITUDE OF RUMANIA. It had aston- 
ished many students of international politics 
that Rumania, throughout the first phase of 
the Balkan War, had maintained a strict neu- 
trality. Ever since the Russo-Turkish War of 
1877, when she had won her independence and 
at the same time been deprived by Russia of 
her valuable province of Bessarabia, Rumania 
had directed her foreign policy in harmony with 
that of Austria-Hungary and had, therefore, 
been considered & true friend of the Triple Alli- 
ance. Certainly Austria-Hungary had repeat- 
edly used Rumania as a counterpoise to Servia 
and Bulgaria; thus, in 1903, when the Mace- 
donian question was particularly acute and it 
then seemed that action would be taken by 
Bulgaria and Servia against Turkey, Rumania 
declared that she would not tolerate an altera- 
tion of the status quo, and with this declara- 
tion Austria-Hungary fully sympathized. Quite 
aside from Austro-Hungarian support, however, 
there had long been three important reasons 
why Rumania would be interested in any pro- 
jected change in the Balkan situation, In the 
first place, scattered throughout Macedonia as 
well as Greece were many colonies of Ruman- 
ians—the so-called Kutzo-Vlachs; their national 
customs and institutions, long recognized and 
respected under the old régime, must be guar- 
anteed and maintained under a new. Rumania 
would hardly allow people of her nationality 
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to be Bulgarized, Serbized, or  Hellenized. 
Secondly, Rumania viewed with jealousy and 
fear the steady growth of her neighbor, Bul- 
garia, in power and strength. Crowded in be- 
tween the military empires of Russia and Aus- 
tria-Hungary, she naturally looked upon the 
development upon her southern border of an- 
other military state as a menace to her na- 
tional existence. Finally, against her southern 
neighbor, Rumania had the weakest kind of 
frontier; the heights of Silistria, which the de- 
limitation commission of 1878 put in the pos- 
session of Bulgaria, commanded absolutely the 
Rumanian territory opposite and the whole 
Dobrudja. The rectification of her southern 
boundary had, therefore, always been one of 
Rumania’s chief aims. 

Under these circumstances it was surprising 
that Rumania had not entered the war at the 
outset as an ally of Turkey. The only explana- 
tions seemed to be that she thought the war 
was undertaken as one of liberation, that the 
Kutzo-Vlachs would profit, along with other 
Christian nationalities of Macedonia, in being 
freed from Turkish rule, and that she hoped to 
secure some territorial compensation from Bul- 
garia as the price of her neutrality. As soon 
as the first month’s campaign of the allies dem- 
onstrated that the war was not merely one of 
liberation, but also one of conquest, Rumania 
formally demanded of Bulgaria the cession of 
Silistria and of a small slice of the Black Sea 
coast sufficient to satisfy strategic military 
needs. In December, 1912, M. Take Jonesco, 
Rumanian minister of the interior, was sent to 
the First London Peace Conference to secure 
pledges from Dr. Daneff, the Bulgarian envoy, 
in regard to his government's demand, but he 
could get no satisfaction. When that confer- 
ence failed and hostilities were resumed between 
Turkey and the allies, the relations between Bul- 
garia and Rumania became very critical. How- 
ever, in February, at the czar's suggestion, both 
countries agreed to refer the dispute to an 
ambassadorial conference at St. Petersburg. As 
a result mainly of the skillful diplomacy of the 
French ambassador, M. Delcassé, in reconcili 
the divergent views of the powers, a 8 0 
was published in May providing for the cession 
to Rumania of the town of Silistria, together 
with all the land three kilometers around it, 
but forbidding either country to erect fortifica- 
tions in the neighborhood. This award, which 
transferred no paft of the seaboard, was ex- 
tremely unpopular in Rumania, and the govern- 
ment anxiously awaited some favorable oppor- 
tunity to denounce it. 

Rumania had not long to wait. Early in 
June it was obvious that Bulgaria was prepar- 
ing to attack Servia and Greece. At this june- 
ture M. Majoresco, the Rumanian prime min- 
ister, notified Bulgaria that his government 
would not maintain neutrality in a second war 
without further compensation so as to insure 
the maintenance of the existing balance of 
power in the Balkans. The hesitation of Bul- 
garia in granting this request made Rumania 
un interested ally of Greece, Servia, and Monte- 
negro against Bulgaria. 

THe JULY WaR Direct responsibility for 
the Second Balkan War must rest with the Bul- 
garian government. Undoubtedly Dr. Daneff. 
the newly appointed premier, was in a most 
trying position. On one hand were all the 
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Balkan states demanding what appeared to be 
ruinous concessions, and on the other were the 
Bulgarian people clamoring for war. Dr. Daneff 
threw in his lot with his own nation. He was 
inspired with a false confidence in the prowess 
of his army and possibly encouraged by various 
Russian and Austro-Hungarian machinations, 
rumors of which have since passed current but 
the full import of which are still unknown. 
Dr. Daneff was unwilling to make sufficient 
concession to detach any of the other Balkan 
states from their alliance; and, as events proved, 
he was unable by diplomacy to secure any great 
power as an ally; the result was that Bulgaria 
entered the struggle isolated and unfriended. 
It was a remarkable fact that General Savoff, 
the hero of the past campaign against the Turks, 
opposed the truculent attitude of Dr. Daneff’s 
government and took no part in the second war. 


Bulgarian troops took the offensive against 
the Greeks in the Panghaion district and en- 

ged the Servians in a fiercely contested three- 

ays’ battle at Slatovo. The new war, thus 

begun on a large scale on June 30, was not 
formally recognized until July 5-6, when Bul- 

ria completed the diplomatic rupture with 

reece and Servia, and Montenegro, as the spe- 
cial friend of Servia, declared war on Bulgaria. 
On July 10 Rumania, whose mobilization was 
then complete, proclaimed hostilities, Against 
these overwhelming odds the Bulgarian armies 
contended in vain. On the north the Rumanians 
quickly occupied Turtukai and Baltchik and, 
encountering little or no resistance, dispatched 
a column to threaten Sofia. On the southwest 
the advance of the Greeks was more stubbornly 
opposed, but within three weeks the armies of 
King Constantine had possessed themselves of 
all the important towns along the railway be- 
tween Doiran and Dedeagatch and were advanc- 
ing up the Struma River toward the Bulgarian 
boundary and the city of Sofia. Meanwhile on 
the west the Servians, with Montenegrin aid, 
had repulsed Bulgarian attacks and closed in 
upon Kotchana and were preparing to descend 
through the Osogovska Pass upon the Bulgarian 
town of Kustendil and thence converge with 
their other allies upon Sofia. 

This was not all of the bitter cup which 
Bulgaria had to drain. The Young Turk min- 
istry at Constantinople had expected that dis- 
cord among their late enemies would enable 
Turkey to tear up the Treaty of London; the 
opportunity came even sooner than they antici- 
pated. On July 5 the Porte modestly but tor- 
mentingly requested the withdrawal of all Bul- 
garian troops south of the Enos-Midia line. 
Ten days later, the Turkish government, “moved 
by the unnatural war,” and taking advantage 
of the evacuation of Tchataldja by the Bulgarian 
army, dispatched Enver Bey with a large force 
to recapture Adrianople. is was done with 
ease on July 22. Thence the Turks advanced 
on Mustapha Pasha, close to the old Bulgarian 
boundary. 

During the rapid July war many civilians 
were wantonly slaughtered by the soldiers, and 
other barbarous outrages committed; and it was 
especially charged by King Constantine that the 
Bulgarians had been guilty of the most inhu- 
man atrocities in their treatment of Macedonian 
villagers. These allegations were vigorously 
denied by King Ferdinand, who added recrimi- 
nations against the Greeks and Serbs. 
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Meanwhile the Rumanians had penetrated to 
within twenty miles of Sofia, and the artillery 
of the Greeks and Servians could be heard in 
the Bulgarian capital. On July 21 King Ferdi- 
nand telegraphed to King Charles of Rumania 
asking him to intercede with the monarchs of 
Greece, Servia, and Montenegro. A favorable 
reply was received, and as a result all the bellig- 
erents, except Turkey, which was not consulte 
agreed to send peace delegates to Bucharest. 
They assembled in the Rumanian capital on 
July 29 and at once concluded an armistice. 

THE BUCHAREST PEACE CONFERENCE. Each of 
the Balkan states was represented at Bucharest 
by a distinguished statesman: Greece by M. 

enezelos, Rumania by M. Jonesco, Servia by 
M. Pashitch, Montenegro by M. Milanovitch, and 
Bulgaria chiefly by General Fitcheff. After 
pointed debates, in which the Rumanian dele- 
gate often took a decisive part, the Treaty of 

ucharest was signed on August 10. Rumania 
of course secured an extension of her southeast- 
ern frontier to a line drawn so as to include Tur- 
tukai on the Danube and Baltchik on the Black 
Sea and also special privileges for the Kutzo- 
Viachs in the other countries. Bulgaria was 
obliged to abandon Kotchana, .Ishtib, and Rado- 
vishta to Servia, and Salonika, Doiran, Demir- 
hissar, Seres, Drama, and Kavala to Greece. In 
making this cession, Bulgaria retained the town 
of Strumnitza in Macedonia and some seventy 
miles of sea-coast on the Atgean between the 
mouths of the Mesta and Maritza. The Serbo- 
Greek boundary was so drawn that Monastir 
became Servian, and Vodena and Florina fell to 
Greece. Subsequently, Montenegro received from 
Servia, as compensation for assistance in the 
two wars, a large slice of the sanjak of Novi- 
bazar, including Plevlye, Byelopolye, Ipek, and 
Djakova. For a brief period it was believed 
that the Treaty of Bucharest, concluded with- 
out much d inris to the nationalities of the peo- 
ple in the distributed territories, would be re- 
vised by Russia or by Austria-Hungary. The 
new arrangement, however, was upheld by 
France and Germany, and the Dual Monarchy 
could hardly demand a change after the German 
emperor had congratulated Rumania and Greece 
upon the settlement. 

THE TunCo-BULGABIAN SETTLEMENT. Now 
that Bulgaria had settled with the Christian 
states of the Balkans her new northern and 
western boundaries, it remained for her once 
more to determine with the Turks the status 
of Adrianople. Bulgaria had counted upon the 
powers to enforce the provisions of the Treaty 
of London; in fact, on August 7, the represen- 
tatives of the powers at Constantinople had 
called collectively upon the Porte and demanded 
that it respect that treaty. But as time went 
on, the Turks strengthened their hold on eastern 
Thrace and were able thereby to convince Bul- 
garia that most of the powers did not mean 
what they said—that they were willing to ac- 
quiesce in the retention of Adrianople by the 
Turks in return for economic and political con- 
cessions to themselves. Bulgaria was hardly in 
shape for a third war with the Turks, and noth- 
ing therefore remained for her but to yield. 
On September 3 General Savoff and M. Tontcheff 
left for Constantinople in order to negotiate a 
new treaty. By this time the Turks were not 
content even with the Maritza River as the 
boundary, but, making the most of their enemy's 
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weakness, they compelled the Bulgarian envoys 
to renounce Bulgarian claims to Demotika and 
Kirk-kilisse. By the Treaty of Constantinople, 
signed September 29, the 'lurco-Bulgarian line 
was traced up the Maritza River from its 
mouth to a point near Mandra and thence, pass- 
ing west of Demotika, left both that town and 
Adrianople to Turkey; close to Mustapha Pasha 
the line bent eastward, and, passing north of 
Kirk-kilisse and south of Malko Tirnovo termi- 
nated on the Black Sea at Sveti Stefan. Thus 
the territories in Europe allotted to Turkey by 
the Treaty of London were practically doubled 
in extent by the Treaty of Constantinople. 

The main provisions of this treaty, other than 
those dealing with boundaries, were as follows: 

(1) The Evkaf domains (for the support of 
the Mohammedan religion) in ceded districts to 
be regarded as private property, and any neces- 
sary expropriation to be effected in accordance 
with Bulgarian law; 

(2) A Moslem mufti-in-chief to be elected by 
the muftis of Bulgaria, his appointment to be 
subject to the approval of the Turkish sheikh- 
ul-Islam; he will reside at Sofia and will be 
paid, as the other muftis are, by the Bulgarian 
government; 

(3) Bulgaria, in regard to the cost of main- 
taining some 80,000 Turkish prisoners of war, 
will receive from the Porte only the sum ac- 
tually disbursed in the form of pay to Turkish 
officers; 

(4) The existing convention of commerce and 
havigation of February 19, 1911, to be renewed 
for one year, during which period a new com- 
mercial treaty will be negotiated; 

(5) Bulgaria to have free use of the Turkish 
railway between Mustapha Pasha and Mandra, 
so as to afford direct communication with De- 
deagatch ; 

(6) Disputed points to be referred to The 
Hague Tribunal. 

Gr#co-TuRKISH RELATIONS. No sooner had 
Turkey reached an agreement with Bulgaria 
than rumors of a Greco-Turkish crisis received 
eredence. The Porte’s success in recovering 
Adrianople and a large slice of Thrace made it 
eager to undo the Treaty of London in another 
particular and to secure the renunciation by 
Greece of all claim to the Ægean Islands. The 
Turkish envoy who had been sent to Athens in 
September to negotiate the final religious, racial, 
and financial settlement in Grecian Thrace and 
Macedonia, persisted in injecting the question 
of the Ægean Islands into the discussion, and 
was eventually recalled before reaching an agree- 
ment. Reports at once spread that Bulgaria, in 
a spirit of revenge against Greece, had formed 
a secret treaty of alliance with Turkey, or at 
least would permit the passage of Turkish troops 
across Bulgarian Thrace in order to attack 
Greece. In October reservist Anatolian con- 
scripts were called to the colors by the Turkish 
government, and, on the other side, the head- 
quarters of the Greek army were moved to 
Kavala, the easternmost point of Grecian Thrace. 
A new war was clearly threatened between Tur- 
key and Greece; late in October, however, Ru- 
mania declared that she would actively support 
the latter, and at the same time it became evi- 
dent that Servia and Montenegro were in league 
with Rumania and Greece to guarantee the 
Treaty of Bucharest. Under these circumstances 
the military tension was lessened and direct 
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diplomatic negotiations were resumed between 
Turkey and Greece. The result was the Treaty 
of Athens, signed on November 27 and embody- 
ing the following chief provisions: 

(1) Amnesty granted to all persons compro- 
mised by the war; 

(2) Inhabitants of ceded territories to be- 
come Greek subjects if within three years they 
do not express a preference for Ottoman nation- 
ality and the transference of their domicile out- 
side Greece; 

(3) Private properties of the sultan to be 
maintained intact, while the question of private 
holdings in the former Turkish crown lands is 
referred to arbitration at The Hague; 

(4) Cost of maintaining private soldiers who 
were prisoners of war also to be referred to The 
Hague, but Greece to pay officers; 

(5) Property held under the Eckaf (Moham- 
medan foundations) to be respected, but Moslem 
titles to be abolished; 

(0) If, however, Mohammedan  convents, 
mosques, and seminaries find themselves no 
longer self-supporting, the Greek government to 
render them financial assistance. 

INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF THE SITUATION. 
Three important matters had been referred by 
the Treaty of London (May 30) to the adjudi- 
cation of the powers: (1) The financial ad- 
justments, (2) the delimitation of the bound- 
aries of, and the provision of a permanent gov- 
ernment for, the new principality of Albania; 
(3) the disposition of the Ægean Islands. To 
determine the first of these matters, an interna- 
tional financial commission was opened at Paris 
on June 4, under the honorary presideney of 
M. Pichon, and slowly continued its labors 
throughout the year. Of the two other matters, 
some explanation must be attempted. 

The northern and eastern frontiers of Albania 
had been designated by the powers on March 26. 
On August 1l the ambassadors' conference at 
London in a general way settled the southern 
boundary so that it would run from a point 
south of Cape Stylos to Lake Ochrida, incorpor- 
ating the kaza of Koritza into the new state. 
Some details as to the subsequent exact delim- 
itation of these boundaries, as well as an account 
of the provisional governmental arrangements 
in Albania, are given in the article ALBANIA, 
History. The final settlement was not entirely 
satisfactory to any party. Austria-Hungary and 
Italy, in whose behalf the new principality had 
been erected, bewailed its restricted extent. 
Montenegro complained that she had been robbed 
of Scutari; on the other hand, the Albanians 
of the Hoti and Gruda tribes, from their repug- 
nance to Montenegrin sovereignty, waged guer- 
rilla warfare along the northern border. Then, 
too, Servia nursed her grievance, especially 
against Austria-Hungary, in being deprived of a 
seaboard on the Adriatic, and when Albanian 
raiders on September 22 captured Dibra, which 
had been awarded to Servia, and extended their 
ineursions as far north as Prisrend, another 
serious crisis between Servia and Austria-Hun- 
gary was precipitated. The Servians at once 
put a large army in the field, recovered the as- 
sailed territory, and early in October took pris- 
oner Issa Boletinatz, the leader of the Albanian 
marauders. Ostensibly for police protection in 
the future, Servia pressed her advantage bv oe- 
cupying Albanian lands west of the River Drin. 
Austria-Hungary at once presented an ultima- 
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tum at Belgrade, demanding the prompt with- 
drawal of Servian troops from Albania. The 
Servian government signified its acquiescence on 
October 20. The Greco-Albanian frontier, deter- 
mined on December 18 on the proposal of Great 
Britain, was in the nature of an arbitrary com- 
promise between the conflicting pretensions of 
Austria-Hungary, Italy, and Albania on one 
side and Greece on the other, and naturally 
aroused the liveliest opposition of all concerned. 
It was reported that veritable anarchy reigned 
throughout southern Albania. Late in December 
Great Britain proposed that Greece be given one 
month in which to withdraw her troops from 
the principality. 

Second only to the clash of interests in Al- 
bania was that in the Ægean Islands. The 
population of all these islands was over- 
whelmingly Greek and loudly in favor of anhex- 
ation to the Hellenic kingdom. Armed forces of 
Grecce were in actual possession of all the ZEgean 
Islands except the twelve Sporades, which Italy 
had seized in the course of the Turco-Italian 
War and still retained. Greece was insistent 
upon their retention. On the other hand, Tur- 
key demanded their return as essential to the 
protection of the Dardanelles and the defense of 
Asia Minor, Despite repeated official disclaim- 
ers, it was generally believed that Italy cher- 
ished a desire to secure permanent possession 
of several of the islands; in any event, it was 
certain that, if all the islands were ceded to 
Greece, Italian hegemony in the eastern Medi- 
terranean would receive & serious rebuff com- 
mercially and strategically. After several 
months' discussion the powers seemed to have 
reached an agreement late in December to the 
effect that Greece should retain all the islands 
except those occupied by Italy and except Imbros 
and Tenedos, which should be surrendered to 
Turkey for the defense of the Dardanelles, with 
the additional proviso that Greece should erect 
no fortifications on Chios or Mytilene. Greece 
promptly protested against the exception of the 
islands occupied by Italy, while the Turkish 
government declared that it would not be bound 
by such an award but would employ force, if 
necessary, to regain Chios and Mytilene. No 
final settlement of this thorny question had 
been reached at the close of the year 1913. 

CoNCLUSION. At the beginning of the year 
Bulgaria, Greece, Servia, and Montenegro were 
. in allianee waging war against Turkey. At the 
close of the year formal peace reigned, but a 
new alignment of states portended trouble in 
the future. A new and unruly state—Albania— 
had appeared on the map at the behest of Aus- 
tria-Hungary and Italy and to the bitter dis- 
appointment of Servia, Montenegro, and Greece. 
The former Balkan alliance had been dissolved, 
and in its place Turkey and Bulgaria were ar- 
rayed against Rumania, Greece, Servia, and 
Montenegro, for, whatever might remain of bit- 
terness between Bulgarians and Turks, it was 
as nothing compared to the rancor that now 
prevailed between Bulgarians and Greeks and 
between Bulgarians and Serbs. . The Balkan 
War of 1912-1913 was epochal in the history 
of the Near Eastern question: it all but expelled 
Turkey from Europe; it partitioned Macedonia 
and the greater part of Thrace among the other 
Balkan states; and it solved the Cretan prob- 
lem. That such a significant war, fraught as it 
was with many serious international complica- 
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tions, did not engulf all Europe in a vast armed 
conflict is a tribute to the growth, in recent 
times, of a pacific spirit. 

Towards the close of the year all the Balkan 
states were engaged in bringing some order out 
of the general chaos which characterjzed their 
newly acquired territories. Bulgaria faced the 
greatest problems, for she emerged from the 
struggle discredited and deprived not only of 
Adrianople but also of the control of railway 
connections with Dedeagatch, her single port on 
the /Egean; and she also encountered no little 
diffieulty in clearing her Thracian conquests of 
irregular troops who were aiming at the estab- 
lishment of an autonomous Thrace. But in 
dealing with this, as with other questions raised 
by the war, Progress was being made. The de- 
limitation of the new frontier between Servia 
and Montenegro was settled in November (see 
paragraph, above, The Bucharest Peace Confer- 
ence). About the same time the result of the 
demarcation of the new Bulgaro-Rumanian fron- 
tier was announced, and a joint commission 
started to delimit the boundary between Servia 
and Bulgaria. Negotiations were opened at 
Constantinople on November 27 for a commer- 
cial treaty between Bulgaria and Turkey. The 
definite treaty of peace between Servia and Tur- 
key, signed at Belgrade on December 21, fol- 
lowed in general the principles sanctioned by the 
Treaty of Athens (see paragraph, above, Graco- 
Turkish Relations). The last stage in the with- 
drawal of Turkish rule from the Balkans might 
be said to be the removal from Constantinople 
to Sofia on December 10 of the exarch, or head, 
of the Bulgarian Orthodox Church. 

The following estimates as to what the Balkan 
War cost are taken from the Corriere della Sera: 


First CAMPAIGN, OCTOBER, 1912—May, 1913 


Mobilized Killed Public Cost 
Bulgaria.. 850,000 men... 80,000 men. . . 3300. 000, 000 
Servia..... 250,000 ** ... 30,000 ‘* ... 160,000,000 
Greece.... 150,000 **' ... A à 
Monte'gro, 30,000 M vsu 5,000,000 
Turkey.... 450,000 . . . 400,000,000 


SECOND CAMPAIGN, JULY, 1913 
Killed Public Cost 
Bulgaria ............« 60,000 men...... $180,000,000 
Servia 22v ( C 0,000 ** ...... 100,000, 
Greece ......... nnn 20,000 *'* ...... 50,000,000 
Rüumaenndgsessdg‚‚‚ v wets ` 120,000,000 


The total loss of life, including those who per- 
ished from cholera, must have been ¢lose to 
400,000, and the public expenditure for the two 
campaigns and for maintaining armies on a war 
footing between the campaigns must have cost 
upwards of one and one-half billions of dollars. 

TURKS AND CAICOS ISLANDS. Brit- 
ish West Indian islands dependent upon Ja- 
maica. Area, 169 sq. miles; population, 5615 
(1911). Imports (1911), £24,722; exports, 
£23,703; revenue, £8318; expenditure, £7695. 
There is no debt, and surplus funds invested 
amount to £5186. Grand Turk is the seat of 
government. F. H. Watkins was commissioner 
in 1913. 

TURNER, Sm Georce, M.D. See LEPROSY. 

TUSKEGEE NORMAL AND INDUS. 
TRIAL INSTITUTE. An institution for the 
industrial and higher education of negroes, 
founded at Tuskegee, Ala., in 1881, by Booker 
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T. Washington. The students enrolled in the 
several departments of the institute in the au- 
tumn of 1913 numbered 1451. There were 190 
members in the faculty. There were no note- 
worthy changes in the faculty during the year 
and no notable benefactions were received. The 
productive funds of the institute amount to 
about $2,000,000 and the income to about $118,- 
000. The library contains 21,000 volumes, The 
president is er T. Washington, LL.D. 
TYPHOID FEVER. A study of the typhoid 
mortality in the large cities in the United States 
showed a gratifying fall in the number of deaths. 
Some cities approximated to the rate in certain 
European cities, long regarded as models. A 
comparison of the mortality during 1912 with 
that of the average death rate in the period 
1906-10 shows a decrease in most instances of 
over one-half. In cities of over 500,000 the 
deaths from typhoid per 100,000 of the popula- 
tion were as follows: Cleveland, 5.9; Chicago, 
7.5; Boston, 8.1; New York, 9.8; St. Louis, 10.4; 
Philadelphia, 12.5; Pittsburgh, 12.7; Baltimore, 
23.9. In cities having a population of 300,000 
to 500,000 the typhoid mortality rate was as 
follows: Newark, N. J., 7.1; Cincinnati, 7.5; 
Buffalo, 11.4; Minneapolis, 11.5; New Orleans, 
14.0; San Francisco, 14.1; Los Angeles, 14.6; 
Detroit, 17.1; Washington, D. C., 21.2; Milwau- 
kee, Wis., 25.3. In cities having a population 
from 200,000 to 300,000 the deaths from typhoid 
were: Seattle, Wash., 7.4; Jersey City, N. J., 
7.5; St. Paul, Minn., 10.2; Providence, R. I., 
10.3; Rochester, N. Y., 11.8; Kansas City, Mo., 
12.8; Denver, 13.0; Portland, Ore., 16.9; Indian- 
apolis, 18.3; Louisville, Ky., 18.9. In cities 
having & population from 125,000 to 200,000 
the figures were: Paterson, N. J., 4.0; Worces- 
ter, Mass., 6.6; Scranton, Pa., 8.7; Oakland, 
Cal, 9.0; Richmond, Va., 16.2; Syracuse, N. Y., 
16.8; Columbus, O., 20.2; New Haven, Conn.; 
24.5; Toledo, O., 33.0; Atlanta, Ga., 35.2; Mem- 
phis, Tenn., 50.2. In cities having & population 
from 100,000 to 125,000 the rate was as follows: 
Cambridge, Mass., 2.8; Bridgeport, Conn., 7.4; 
Lowell, Mass, 9.2; Hartford, Conn., 12.7; 
Omaha, Neb. 13.2; Spokane, Wash., 16.9; Al- 
bany, N. Y., 17.7; Fall River, Mass., 18.8; 
Nashville, Tenn., 30.1; Grand Rapids, Mich., 
34.0. Exceptions to this good showing are De- 
troit and Milwaukee, where the death rate 
continues to be high. Memphis has the highest 
typhoid death rate of any large city in the 
United States, for the past two years. In Syra- 
cuse, New Haven, and Toledo the rate has re- 
mained practically unchanged. The generally 
bettered condition is directly traceable to an 
improved water supply. In nearly every city 
in which the ee water had been good, 
typhoid was steadily declining, and the cumu- 
lative decrease in the number of carriers, and 
through them food contamination, was resulting 
in an ever-narrowing circle of infection. It was 
not only in Europe and the United States that 
typhoid infection was becoming less. Civilized 
countries everywhere seemed to be experiencing 
a progressive and remarkable decline in this 
serious and widespread disease. Purdy recently 
dwelt on the reduction of typhoid in Australasia 
in the past thirty years. In the cities of Aus- 
tralia the typhoid death rate (stated in deaths 
per hundred thousand) fell in Sydney from 51.3 
in 1885-90 to 13.2 in 1901-10; Melbourne from 
83.8 in 1885-90 to 11 in 1901-10, and in Bris- 
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bane from 30.6 in 1885-1900 to 17.6 in 1901-10. 
In Hobart, the capital of Tasmania, the rate 
averaged 100.5 in 1885-90, but had fallen to 24.7 
in 1901-10. In New Zealand it had diminished 
to 6.6 for the decade ending 1910, a rate that 
compares favorably with the typhoid death rate 
in any European country. Purdy was inclined 
to attribute this great typhoid decrease chiefly 
to the introduction of modern sewerage systems. 

UGANDA PROTECTORATE. A British 
east African possession, with an area estimated 
at 117,081 sq. miles (exclusive of lakes) and an 
estimated population of 2,843,325 (2,840,469 
Africans). Native capital, Mengo; British cap- 
ital, Entebbe. The products include cotton, cof- 
fee, rubber, and cacao. Cattle are raised. Tne 
country is practically unfit for inhabitation by 
whites. Imports (1911), £24,722 (£27,916 in 
1910); exports, £23,703 (£24,461); revenue, 
£8318 (£8645); expenditure, £7695 (£6827). 
Tonnage entered and cleared, 338,112 (280,735). 
For the Uganda Railway (so-called) see East 
AFRICA PROTECTORATE. Sir F. J. Jackson was 
governor and commander-in-chief in 1913. 

UHLEGITE. See MINERALOGY. 

UHLER, Pue REESE An American sci- 
entist and educator, died October 21, 1913. He 
was born in Baltimore in 1835 and was educated 
at Jones’s Latin School and under private tutors, 
He spent nearly three years at Harvard Univer- 
sity as librarian and assistant to Professor Louis 
Agassiz in the latter’s museum of comparative 
zoólogy, and afterwards explored for Professor 
Agassiz parts of the island of Haiti. In 1862 
he became connected with the Peabody Library 
at Baltimore, and was afterwards its librarian. 

ULSTER PROVISIONAL GOVERN- 
MENT, xrc. See GREAT Britain, Home Rule 
Bill, and War or Conference. 

UNCINARIASIS. See Hookworm DISEASE. 

UNION COLLEGE. An institution of higher 
learning at Schenectady, founded in 1795. The 
enrollment in all the departments of the college 
in the autumn of 1913 was 402. The faculty 
numbered 33. In 1913.Dr. E. J. Burg was called 
from the University of Illinois to head the de- 
partment of electrical engineering. Dr. C. B. 
Steinruck became professor of electrical physics. 
During the year, $14,000 was received for addi- 
tional scholarship endowments, and $20,000 for 
general purposes. The productive funds amount 
to about $850,000, and the income to about $120,- 
000. The library contains about 45,000 volumes. 

UNIT S. The administrative body 
of this denomination is the American Unitarian 
Association, whose headquarters are in Boston. 
No recent figures for the number of communi- 
cants are available. Dr, H. K. Carroll, in his 
compilation of religious statistics in 1913, uses 
the figures of the United States census of 1906, 
which gives to this denomination 70,542 com- 
municants, 477 churches, and 531 ministers. 
The denomination is active in distributing its 
literature and in organizing conferences for the 
promulgation of Unitarian thought. It has con- 
siderable strength in Great Britain. Divinity 
schools are maintained at Cambridge, Mass., 
Meadville, Pæ., and Berkeley, Cal. Missionary 
work is carried on at many points among Ice- 
landic, Norwegian, and Swedish immigrants of 
the United States. Among the publications of 
the denomination are the Christian Register, 
published in Boston; the Unitarian Advance, 
published in New York; and the Pacific Unita- 
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rian, published in San Francisco. The president 
of the American Unitarian Association is the 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, and the secretary the Rev. 
Lewis G. Wilson. 

UNITED BRETHREN. See MORAVIANS. 

UNITED KINGDOM. See GREAT BRITAIN. 

UNITED KINGDOM EMPLOYERS’ DE- 
FENSE UNION. See TRADE UNIONS, Great 
Britain. 

UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF 
NORTH AMERICA. This denomination was 
founded in 1853 by a union of associate and as- 
sociate reformed churches. For several years 
negotiations leading to a union of this denomi- 
nation with the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States have been under way. The denom- 
ination in 1913 included 142,071 communicants, 
994 churches, and 990 ministers. There are 13 
synods and 72 presbyteries. Missions are main- 
tained in India, Egypt, and the Sudan, 

UNITED STATES.  PoPULATION. The 
population of continental United States in 1910 
was 91,972,266. It was estimated that on July 
1, 1913, the population was 95,545,336. The 
populations of the several States and terri- 
torial possessions will be found in the articles 
dealing with them. 

AGRICULTURE. Statistics of agriculture for 
the United States and its dependencies will be 
found in the articles dealing with agriculture 
and agricultural products. 
Agriculture in each State article; and for for- 
eign agricultural statistics, see agricultural sec- 
tion under various countries. Consult, too, the 
articles AGRICULTURE and IRRIGATION. 

MANUFACTURES, Statistics relating to the 
chief industries will be found in the articles 
dealing with them, as cotton, textiles, wool, etc. 

MINERAL PRODUCTION. For mineral produc- 
tion, see the general article MINERAL PRODUC- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES, and also, for the 
individual States, see the section Mineral Pro- 
duction under each State. Consult, too, articles 
on various minerals. 

EpucaTion. For information in regard to 
educational matters in the United States in 
1912, consult the article EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. For notes on higher and pro- 
fessional education, see UNIVERSITIES AND 
CoLLEGES. For notes on educational conditions 
and progress in the different States and terri- 
torial possessions, see the paragraphs Education 
under them. 

RELIGIon. For information regarding the 
year's history of the various religious denomi- 
nations, see the articles on the respective de- 
nominations. A general summary of religious 
conditions and events for the year is given in 
the article ReEticious DENOMINATIONS AND 
MOVEMENTS. 

Foreign COMMERCE. Of the accompanying 
tables, Table I. is a summary for the calendar 
year 1913, given in detail by countries, and also 
a comparison with the corresponding figures for 
the calendar year 1912; Table II. is a general 
summary of the foreign commerce for the fiscal 
years 1912 and 1913; Tables III. and IV. give, 
respectively, the chief articles of import and 
export for the calendar years 1912 and 1913. 

rom the figures in Table I. it will be noted 
that Europe is far in the lead among the grand 
divisions both in selling to and buying from the 
United States. The imports from Europe in 
1913 were $864,986,250, or $34,017,694 less than 
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They form practically one-half the 
total imports. The exports to Europe in 1913 
amounted to $1,499,572,363, or $32,120,529 more 
than in 1912. They form almost three-fifths of 
the total exports. The balance of trade with 
European countries in favor of the United States 
amounted in 1913 to $634,586,113, as compared 
with $567,447,890 in 1912. North America is 
second of the grand divisions in importance in 
exports and imports. There were imported from 
North American countries in 1913 goods valued 
at $389,951,176, while the exports aggregated 
$601,476,159. The imports from North America 
increased $16,141,260, as compared with 1912, 
and the exports $28,177,590; the trade balance 
in favor of the United States increased from 
$199,488,047 in 1912 to $211,524,983 in 1913. 
Asia, South America, Oceania, and Africa follow 
in the order named in imports. In exports 
South America ranks third, Asia next, followed 
by Oceania and Africa. With all four of these 
grand divisions the balance of trade is against 
the United States, but the total balance of trade 
for the four divisions amounted in 1913 to 
only $154,839,147. 

Great Britain is by far the most important 
country in regard to both imports and exports. 
The total trade of the United Kingdom de- 
creased from $919,957,572 in 1912 to $802,087, 
385 in 1913. Of this decrease of $57,270,187, 
$16,242,569 was in exports to the United King- 
dom, and $41,027,618 was in imports from the 
United Kingdom, thus showing an increase of 
$24,785,049 in the balance of trade in favor of 
the United States. 

Canada, which was third in 1912 with a total 
trade of $495,965,004, was second in 1913 with 
trade amounting to $545,619,374. Although 
there was an increase in the value of both 
imports and exports, the greater increase was 
in exports to Canada, and the balance of trade 
favoring the United States was larger in 1913 
than in 1912. 

In 1913 Germany dropped from second to 
third place with a total trade of $536,141,893. 
This was in spite of the fact that the total trade 
increased from $516,493,474 in 1912. The trade 
balance increased in favor of the United States 
in 1913. The growth in exports was greater 
than the growth in total trade, and there was 
a slight decrease in imports from Germany. 

France continued in fourth position with an 
aggregate trade in 1913 of $292,856,409, com- 
pared with $289,146,154 in 1912. 

From figures prepared by the Department of 
Commerce the following comparison is made of 
figures of the import trade of the United States 
during the decade 1903-1913. From this com- 
parison several notable changes in the condi- 
tions of commerce and industry are apparent. 
In the record of imports it is noted that certain 
articles, which ten years ago were imported 
in large quantities, show greatly diminished 
shipments in recent years; others have remained 
practically stationary; while still others, chiefly 
foodstuffs, which a few years ago were produced 
in sufficient quantities to meet the home demand 
and furnish a surplus for exportation, are now 
important factors in the $1,750,000,000 worth 
of merchandise imported during the calendar 
year 1913. In order of magnitude, measured 
by value, the ten leading articles or classes 
imported in 1913 were hides and skins, coffee, 
chemicals, drugs, sugar, raw silks, rubber, gutta 
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TABLE I. 
VALUE OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY COUNTRIES, CALENDAR YEARS 1912 anp 1913 
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Imports 
Countries 912 1913 
Europe: Dollars Dollars 
Austria Bangar Missas — eae eese... 18,212,467 19,083,336 
Belgium .............. ——— — . 42,648,251 41,358,316 
Denmark / 8 P 3,467,351 2,466,910 
FI.. VV ĩͤ w ie owes .. 133,933,485 138,933,883 
Sei; ⁵ðZD ĩðö ee RT SEE .. . 186,042,644 184.211, 352 
es...... Ea ROLES E is 3,739,559 3,256,038 
II/.“ ð ⁵ ↄ LZ . 61,817,947 55,322,304 
Netherlanda / .. 37.072, 289 87,638,809 
NVC AAA ons 8,381,489 8,412,129 
Põrtügal 2 . Sowa S n eo eR wae 7,377,810 6,351,678 
Russia in Euroareee ees s» 26,279,295 22,322,957 
Sl v» sans C :. . 222, 221, 201 24,412,100 
Sweden .............. CCC e... 10,452,650 12,295, 403 
Switzerland ............. e ate seis e. 23,305,201 24,412,100 
Turkey in Europe ........ eee Peau bea vss 9,504,163 10,019,001 
United Kingdom nn .. 312,982,605 271,954, 987 
Total Eurobce eee 900, 003,944 864, 986,250 
North America: 
Bermuda ........ 3 e 635,519 459,159 
British Honduras C ——— 5 1,542,437 1,788,786 
e,, awn a .... 120,851,025 142,127,982 
Central American States: 
Costa. Rica. scsi . coos we cess ix WE 8,111,296 3,458,069 
Güsten!“ ERRARE AMETE " 2,717,378 3,413,514 
Honduras ..... J ee eee ee ye Raus Ore we 3,043,409 8,314,229 
Nicaragua ........ Vue d pe es e ; 1,354,492 1,668,403 
Panama %%% oat ence eee od ` 4,278,823 4,664,746 
Salvador ....... FFC $a Ch eal 1,510,573 1,470,322 
Total Central American States........... 16,681,971 17,989,283 
Mexico ......ssessoosoccoeesose CC 81,877,434 
Newfoundland and Labrador. uid Cie Urea ses kee 1,085,302 1,255,604 
West Indies: 
British— 
Barbados saeseveeeneneesseeseeaeveeseeseeseeeeeesee $22,764 369,497 
Jama ens er CC e 6,165,472 5,052,591 
Trinidad and Tobago CC is 4,585,715 6,681,974 
Other British: . eR SIE FS ‘ 1,363,689 1,742,213 
B ³˙Xmꝛj]; x mb m eee 137,890,004 125,093,740 
Danish eren ke. d CR A ROCK E AERE we i 57,314 31,439 
FH ⁵ ⁵ M CREEK i 697,638 562,505 
French ................ acia ea n VVV 92,731 75, 420 
HAI! Mog eus es ah uta a a ste ME 841, 786 810.201 
Santo Domingo „ — 4, 186, 414 9, 991, 194 
Total West Indilse 156, 203,527 144,411,374 
Total North America .........ccccceccees 373,809,916 389,951,176 
South America: 
Argentina ...ccccccccccccccccccescccecessssces 04,007,864 25,575,667 
Bolivia iv 4o Ce RAW ³⁰ M EXE CURT Ede 9,829 398 
Brazil ......... eimi ee VVV 132,957,326 100. 947, 735 
Chile C0 K 22,297,192 29,553,823 
Colombia ............ ) — . 14,284,781 15,714,447 
EGURdOÉ cesser va Rd eR E. 8 s 3,607,285 3,462,567 
Falkland Islanßd dk k.. e Ra RE 
Gulana—British ................. ee nn 118,970 98,045 
DUCK: . RESCE ERR Y i 729,005 813,325 
Penne ns aC Rt ‘ 63,753 31,821 
Faru h Oe Sew A 13,485 67,220 
Peru xeu Vota ᷣͤ ⁵ 00 ed a es E 10,614,221 10,824,687 
Uruguay ZZZ. re ee eee : 3,476,533 3,476,533 
Vene uel!l!llll 11.551.691 11.551.691 
Total South America ................. . . . 233,731,935 198, 239, 005 
Asia: 
A/ Baer CER WEAR dees eos e e " 1,896,217 1,697,241 
China oaeee ] ⅛ sa eee ede x RU Ia a ane oe 34,147,181 40,120,826 
Chosen (Korea) x4 ior ew S hss Bons Ke 8,575 ,875 
East Indies—British— 
British. nds . 59,280,163 70,360,649 
Straits Settlements .................. eee 26.941.554 31.851.673 
Other Drills gee Seas 11.427.669 12.859, 180 
East Indies—Dutch .................. een 5,891,677 4,995,150 
Hongkong 22er br xo herbs en Se ERIS FS 3.352.505 3,474,840 
Japan io. Ree E E SEs A EA S. Kaa we diera [a uh 87.418.042 98,935,957 
Persia occ acute answers Meise Kd 8 i 1.632,807 1.963,719 
Russia—Asiatic €9€9000990990200209002002900€9999 2,067,573 2,054,113 


1912 
Dollars 
24,048,325 
62,553,352 
15,942,678 

155,212,669 
830, 450, 830 
6,136 
78,874,013 
110,322,134 
9,945 
2,778,793 
26,098,377 
31,671,556 
10,504,151 


606, 974,967 


1,467,451,834 


1,551,916 
1,538,097 
376,114,069 


3,615,568 
3,579,830 
„682.020 
2.575.031 
24. 724, 538 
2,626,698 


39,803,685 


56,079,150 
4,642,301 


1,689,826 
5,245,378 
3,263,414 
8,017,858 
65,228,061 
915,743 
1,075,558 
1,619,688 
1,246,057 
5,314,096 


94,515,679 


573,298,563 


51,170,397 
527 
40,591,519 
15,303,738 
6,685,010 
2,311,861 


5,724, 002 


138.944. 930 


2.010.183 
19.799.556 
1.363.258 


14,868,671 
3,181,824 
467,696 
3,224,907 
9.730.878 
57,519,654 
118,487 
1,216,760 


64,317,469 
15,942,678 
153,922,526 
361,930,541 
1,102,239 
78,675,043 
121,552,038 
9,255,038 
6,251,589 
25,965,351 
30,773,476 
13,586,596 
836,182 
2,280,891 
590, 732,398 


1,449,572,363 


1,361,700 
1,526,689 
403,491,392 


3,516,700 
3,366,596 
3,753,179 
2,888,026 
24,368,022 
2,270,964 


40,163,487 


48,052,137 
5,569,749 


1,465, 404 


6, 574,495 


101.231.932 


601,476,159 


54.980.415 
962.459 
39,901,203 
16,616,912 
7,647,165 
2. $21. 646 


5.462.441 
146,514,635 


UNITED STATES 706 UNITED STATES 
mpor rts 
Countries 1912 1913 1912 1918 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
Siam €€6906090*96092009006290660250600000€06858€090600600€000900 09 85,090 165,422 456,417 136,845 
Turkey in AslLæ2ꝝͤ2ꝝͤꝝaꝝͤaaa . 11.011, 939 12,127,837 890,005 1,384,990 
Other Asia „ % % % % % %,trÄ˖ „„ „„ „%%% %% % „„ „ „„ „„ 6 6 „ 6 060606660 5137 110,306 (KEZIEKEIEKE 0 6 0 %% % „„ „„ „ 0 
Total Asia €9060€00(0609909$9$909€92090€(00909200$09990900000099 246,276,758 281,142,931 116.383, 053 126, 122, 351 
Oceania: 
British— 
Australia and Tasmania .........sscccsccoee 11,748,556 10,420,058 41,050,329 48,113,819 
New Zealand ...... Lo ei date N „ 3, 078, 805 4,928,779 8,474,765 8,594,688 
All thbeͥee‚ee.e. s VET EET ,085 176,782 860,043 254,970 
French Oceania .....cccccccccscvvccccscccscce 1,217,627 1,276,629 717,244 965,406 
German Oceania ........... —— . 68,056 4,089 161,237 209,066 
Guam „ % % „% % % „%P % „% „„ „„ „% „ „„ eo e ee 0 0 %% % % % eee te 6 6 0 „ 60 „ 6 6 6 6 „% 6 6 6 6 „ 6 % 2 „ 6 %%% „„ „ „ „ 
Philippine Islands | e aie ate ene he "22, 437, 356 17. 913,173 "24, 685, 931 21,897,164 
Total Oceania .........cec oo 338, 610, 485 84,719,505 75, 449,549 81.695, 113 
Africa: 
British West Afrilckaekkaa ck... ooo 314.906 556,311 8,165,268 8,492,735 
British South Africa ...........-.c c eere 2,557,328 8,066,349 13,567,263 15,986,676 . 
British East Africa ......- CC 8 536 830,069 899,084 39.720 
French Africkck cad F 737.310 785,697 4,301,025 2,233,479 
German Africa ....... T ES €— sd eg 419,215 435,530 5,202 582.324 
MOTOCCO cccccesccecccecscesscesens TUTTI 93,949 119,364 23,051 77,568 
Portuguese Africa ................- ee m 92,178 449,200 2,152,740 2,722,272 
Turkey in Africa—Egypt ............... ..... 20,080,161 17, 249, 867 1,421,146 2.167.941 
Prip ol... ur vs T ,990 64,811 222,767 3.469 
Total Africa ..... 5 „„ e 25,640,017 23,129,613 27,690,064 28,929,808 
Grand Total .............. ‚·q W.... .... 1.818. 073,055 1,793,038,746 2,899,217,998 2,484,310,429 
TABLE II. 
FoREIGN COMMERCE, BY GRAND Divisions, FISCAL Years 1912 AND 1913 
IMPORTS 
© 
Porri South Asia and 
Euro America America Oceania Africa Total 
1912............9 819,585, 15.926 $334,072,039 $215,089,316 $261,932,365 $22,585,888 $1,653,264,934 
1918. ꝝ 392, 866,384 361. 943.659 217,747,038 313,995, 809 26,420,344 1,812,978,234 
EXPORTS 
1912............91,841,732,789 $516,837,671 $182, 310,451 $189,398,074 24,043,424 2,204,322,409 
1913. . 1. 479,076, 009 617,411,765 146,147,993 194,169,465 729.38·917 taos uad da 
pae eee 
TABLE III. TABLE IV. 
CHIEF ARTICLES OF IMPORT, CALENDAB YEARS CHIEF ARTICLES OF EXPORT, CALENDAR YEARS 
1912 AND 1913 1912 AND 1913 
ports Exports 
Articles 1912 1913 Articles 1912 1913 
Art or rw ee xa $60,739,736 $35,053,730 Agricultural implements....$41,036,327 $35,453,643 
Automobiles ................ 1,999,587 1,154,873 Animals 9,449,078 7,071,055 
Chemicals, drugs, and dyes. 42,072,827 47,041,478 Breadstuffs ................ 161,672,348 203,391,856 
, rre o x 130,544,722 104,671,501 Cars, carriages, and other 
Copper, and manufactures of 44,315,525 — 44,479,568 needs. seda 46,121,611 68,460,588 
Cotton, manufactures of.... 67,978,226 65,359,542 Chemicals, drugs, dyes, n 
Earthen, stone, and china- medicines ............ . 26.074,137 26,787,201 
ware ö . . 9, 711,357 10,608,998 Caaaaůyasfs 56,242,898 67,209,514 
Fibres: Copper, and manu factures 
Manufactures of.... . 69.250.696 — 80,310,586 Of ... iss e rers ....126,770,167 144,909,117 
Unmanufactured ......... 44,503,812 60,739,957 Cotton: 
Fishi 1.2.1 vetro ceRus 14,752,516 17,634,002 Manufactures of.......... 52,450,888 55.536.267 
Fruits, including nuts...... 27,602,917 32,100,392 _ Unmanufactured ......... 623,077,439 575.488.090 
Furs, and manufactures of. 7,973,480 7,802,234 15 ertilizers ............ . 11,036,461 11,663,335 
Hides and skins other than Fish 1224. 24 eee 8,945,435 11,345,588 
fur ins res 121,169,395 105,873,361 Fruits, including nuts..... . 84,534,544 — 83,708,696 
India rubber and gutta ÓIron and steel, manufac- 
percha and crude...... 111,205,015 84.901.590 tures of, not including 
Iron and steel, and manu- OIMMMMMMMMMMMMWGSmsssss 4g 389,128,420 294,435,060 
factures of.............. 28,710,805 31.105.073 en and manufactures 
Precious stones 42,552,720 46,460,608 | PPP 64,400,150 69,994,678 
Leather, and manufactures Mineral OMS uasa era zs . 124. 210,382 149.316.409 
/ õ Oh 8 17,843,834 19,714,008 Meat and dairy products. . . 144,421,752 157,486,469 
Olls ..... dee Berens Qeesscsss s s. 30,537,943 45,399,321 Naval stores 5,265,488 22,250,435 
Silk: Oil cake and oll cake meal* 28,869,675 27,761,624 
Manufactures of.......... 25,697.000 31,776,210 Paper, and manufactures of 21,166,566 21,174,217 
Unmanufactured ......... 79,796,062 92,815,211 Paraffin and paraffin wax.. 93,002,758 8,176,831 
Spirits, wines, and malt Ses 2,366,029 2,284,896 
liquors sce evi hn 20.447.070 20.882.258 Tobacco: 
Sun ⁵ðĩi Visi eda 118,475,839 97,129,471 Manufactures of.......... 5,367,069 6.755.910 
Tea ovk s pa ERR coe as Hi Re ees 17,944,284 16.404.293 Unmanufatcured ......... 46,944,480 52.937.890 
Tin, in bars, blocks, or pigs 50,371,102 46,900,224 Vegetable olls ............. 24,753,849 21.033.089 
Tobacco, unmanufactured... 33,088,373 36.320.964 Wood, and manufactures of. 105.840.015 114.777.513 
Wood, and manufactures of 57,678,030 61,067,653 
Wool: * Not including corn oll cake. 
Manufactures of.......... 15,851,713 17,351,423 
Unmanufactured ......... 42,210,377 21,110,274 
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percha, manufactured fibres, cotton manufac- 
tures, lumber and other forms of wood, and 
copper manufactures. Cotton manufactures 
increased barely 20 per cent. during the decade; 
chemicals, sugar, and coffee, each decreased about 
50 per cent.; hides, silk, rubber, fibre manu- 
-factures, and lumber, each decreased more than 
100 per cent.; and copper, over 200 per cent. 

Foodstuffs showed a remarkable increase in 
imports during the decade, and especially in the 
closing months of 1913. Breadstuffs and meats 
each quadrupled their imports from 1903 to 1913, 
the former increasing from 6 to 26 million, and 
the latter from 5 to 20 million dollars. Im- 
ports of fruits and nuts rose from 25 to nearly 
50 million; cocoa, crude and prepared, from 
10 to 20 million; and coffee from 61 to 105 
million dollars. The quantity of coffee, how- 
ever, fell from 974 million to 852 million pounds 
during the decade, the larger value in 1913 
being the result of higher valuation per pound, 
which advanced from 6 cents in 1903 to 
practically 12 cents in 1913. 


The manufactures showing decreased imports . 


during the decade include many articles, the 
most important being iron and steel, silk, and 
wool. Manufactures of iron and steel fell from 
41 to 34 million; silk goods from 34 to 32 
million; and wool manufactures from 19 to 17 
million dollars during the period under review. 
A similar tendency is strikingly exemplified by 
sulphur, the imports of which fell from 188,888 
tons in 1903 to 14,646 tons in 1913. The 
rapidly growing production in Louisiana and 
Texas, which began about ten years ago, has 
not only supplanted almost entirely the former 
large imports from Italy and Japan, but has 
become an article of exportation to the extent 
of nearly 90,000 tons in 1913. 

On the other hand, imports of certain crude 
materials have grown rapidly during the ten 
years under review. In addition to the great 
factory materials already mentioned, crude oil 
shows a large increase, this article coming 
chiefly from Mexico. Ten years ago its im- 
ports were practically nothing. In 1913 they 
aggregated 713,000, 000 gallons; Imports of 
fertilizers in 1913 were about six times as great 
as those of 1903, and the 20 million dollars’ 
worth imported in 1913 are an indication of 
improved methods, and therefore of more exten- 
sive cultivation of the soil on the part of 
American farmers. Imported art works show & 
remarkable advance in the decade. From 
$3,000,000 in 1903, they amounted to $35,000,000 
in 1913, while certain great art collections im- 
ported in 1912 brought the total of the year 
to about $60,000,000 in value. 

Exports of merchandise from the United 
States in the decade 1903 to 1913 made a greater 
advance than in the thirty years from 1873 
to 1903. In 1873 the total exports were valued 
at $568,000,000; in 1903, $1,485,000,000; and 
1913 $2,484,000,000, a gain of $917,000,000 in 
the thirty years from 1873 to 1903, and approxi- 
mately one billion dollars in the ten years ended 
with December, 1913. To this gain of practi- 
cally one billion dollars of foreign sales in 
American products during the decade, raw cotton 
and miscellaneous manufactures, chiefly of iron 
and steel, copper, wood and mineral oil were 
the largest contributors, the five classes named 
representing about one-half of the total increase 
during the period. 
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The ten leading classes of articles exported 
from the United States in 1913, arranged in 
order of magnitude, are raw cotton, iron and 
steel, breadstuffs, meat and dairy products, 
mineral oils, copper, wood manufactures, coal 
and coke, leather and leather goods, and raw and 
manufactured tobacco. When to this group are 
added cars and carriages, cotton goods, agricul- 
tural implements and machinery, fruits and 
nuts, electrical machinery and appliances, 
chemicals, drugs and medicines, naval stores, 
vegetable oils, paper and manufactures thereof, 
India rubber manufactures, and fertilizers— 
about 90 per cent. of the aggregate exporta- 
tion in 1913 has been accounted for. Raw 
cotton easily maintains its leading position in 
the list of American exports during the decade. 
On the other hand, breadstuffs fell from second 
position in 1903 to third in 1913, and meat and 
dairy products from third position to fourth, 
each of these groups having been passed in 
the meantime by iron and steel, which advanced 
from fourth to second place during the decade. 

Comparing the figures of 1913 with those of 
1903, raw cotton exports gained $196,000,000, 
or 52 per cent., this being a natural result 
of the world's increasing consumption of cotton 
oods for the manufacture of which the United 
tates supplies over two-thirds of the raw mater- 
ial. Iron and steel manufactures gained $195, 
000,000, or about 200 per cent., machinery and 
engines being the largest factors. Mineral oils 
mede an advance of $76,000,000, or over 100 
per cent.; copper manufactures $101,000,000. or 
200 per cent., and wood and manfactures thereof, 
$52,000,000, or about 90 per cent. 

Exports of iron and steel manufactures from 
the United States have increased more rapidly 
during the past decade than those of Germany 
or the United Kingdom, while in the production 
in this branch of industry, the United States 
led its chief competitors. In 1903 the produe- 
tion of pig iron in the United States was a 
little less, while in 1912 it actually exceeded, 
by over three million tons, the combined output 
in the United Kingdom and Germany. 
pig iron production of the United States in- 
creased from 18 million tons in 1903 to 30 
million in 1912, and that of Germany from 10 
to 1714 million; while that of the United King- 
dom remained practicaily stationary at about 
9 million tons per annum during the decade. 
In 1903 the United Kingdom was first, Germany 
second, and the United States third in the ex- 
portation of iron and steel products. The same 
relative positions were maintained in 1908; but 
during the past few years Germany has wrested 
first place from the United Kingdom, and the 
United States has also gained materially on 
that country. Figures compiled from official 
sources by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Commerce show 
that exports of iron and steel (including agricul- 
tural implements but excluding electrical ma- 
chinery and apparatus and ships sold abroad) 
increased, in thé case of the United Kingdom, 
from 265 million dollars in 1903 to 467 million 
in 1913, or 76 per cent.; in the case of Germany, 
from 202 to 484 million, or 140 per cent.; and 
in the case of the United States, from 117 to 
330 million, or 182 per cent. About 85 per 
cent. of the domestic production of iron and 
steel is consumed in the United States, thns 
leaving less than 15 per cent. available for 
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export. According to the census of 1910 the 
value of iron and steel manufactures produced 
in the United States was $1,377,000,000, while 
the net exports of like articles were $155,000,000, 
making the home consumption in that year 
approximately one and one quarter billion 
dollars. Nevertheless, our iron and steel fac- 
tories contribute on an average about $1,000,000 
worth of products to foreign markets for each 
business day of the year, the total exports of 
iron and steel, including agricultural machinery, 
during the seven months ending with January 
last having been $173,000,000, or nearly three 
times as much as in the corresponding period 
a decade earlier. 

In nearly all parts of the civilized world 
American manufactures of iron and steel are 
being sold in increasing volume and variety. 
Last year's exports included not only the lower 
forms of manufacture but many articles of a 
highly finished and complicated character. Thus, 
in addition to 612 million pounds of steel bars 
and rods, 426 million of wire, 1 billion of sheets 
and plates, 676 million of pipes and fittings, 
and 141 million of nails and pikes, there were 
exported 51 million pounds of bolts and nuts, 
56,776 cash registers, 43,558 gasoline engines, 
2059 steam engines, 8437 safes, 12,321 bath- 
tubs, $12,000,000 worth of sewing machines, 
$11,000,000 of typewriters, $16,000,000 worth of 
metal-working machinery and other miscellan- 
eous machinery sufficient to bring the total up 
to $128,000,000. 

COMMERCE WITH  NON-CONTIGUOUS TERRI- 
TORIES. The exports from the United States 
to Alaska in the calendar year 1913 amounted 
to $21,097,040, compared with $21,322,536 in 
1912. Of the total value, manufactures ready 
for consumption were valued at $11,490,131 in 
1918, compared with $11,734,092 in 1912. The 
imports from Alaska to the United States in 
the calendar year 1913 amounted to $20,001,- 
413, compared with $23,385,437 in 1912. The 
exports to Hawaii were valued in 1913 at $29,- 
753,357, compared with $28,029,240 in 1912. 
The imports from Hawaii were valued at $40,- 
143,953 in 1913, compared with $50,356,841 in 
1912. The exports to Porto Rico in 1913 were 
valued at $32,860.652 in 1913, compared with 
$33,991,622 in 1912. The imports from Porto 
Rico to the United States were valued in 1913 
at $39,637,332, compared with $41,183,009 in 
1912. The exports to the Philippine Islands 
in 1913 were of a value of $27,870,293, com- 
pared with $24,659,150 in 1912. The imports 
from the Philippines were valued in 1913 at 
$17,750,415, compared with $22,355,310 in 1912. 

RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS. The following 
table, compiled from figures given by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, shows the receipts and 
disbursements of the Federal government for 
the fiscal years 1912 and 1913: 


Receipts 
1912 
Customs ........... $311,321,672.22 $ 818.891, 395. 88 
Internal revenue: 
Ordinary .......... 293.028,895.93 809,410,665.81 
Corporation tax.. 28, 583, 303. 78 35,006, 299.84 
Sales of public lands 5. 392, 796. 75 2,910, 204. 69 
Miscellaneous 53,451, 796.74 57,892. 663. 64 


Ordinary receipts. 691, 778, 465.37 
Panama Canal re- 
celpts“? . . . 33, 189, 104. 15 
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UNITED STATES 
Receipts—(Cont.) 
Public debt receipts 20, 537, 645. 00 


Total, exclusive of 
stal 


1913 
23.400,850.00 


EP 745. 505, 214. 52 747.512, 079.84 
Postal revenue 246,744, 015.88 266,619. 525. 65 
Total, including 
postal ......... $992,249,230.40 $1,014,131,605.49 
Disbursements 
1912 1913 

Civil and miscel...$172,256,794.41 $ 169,802,304.63 
Postal deficiency... 94.88 1,027,368.79 


War Department.. 148,795,421.92 160,387.452.85 


Navy Department. 135,591,955.72 133,262,861.97 
Indians ........... . 20,134,839.80 20,306,158.90 
Pensions .......... 153,590,456.26 175,085,450.29 
Int. on public debt 22,616,300.48 22,899,108.08 
Ordinary dis- 
bursements..... 654,553,963.47 682, 770, 705.51 
Panama Canal dis- 
bursements..... 35, 327, 370. 66 41,741, 258.03 
Public debt 8- 
bursements..... 28,648,827.53 24,191,610.50 


Total, exclusive of 
postal ......... 718,529,661.66 
Postal expenditures 246,744,015.88 


Total, including 
postal ......... $965,278,677.54 $1,010,812,448.78 


Excess of receipts.$ 26.975, 552.86 $ 83,319,156.71 


748,708,574.04 
262, 108,874.74 


* Proceeds of bonds. 


The receipts and disbursements for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1914, are estimated by the 


Secretary of the Treasury in his annual re- 
ports as follows: 
Receipts 

üs 8 . 3270, 0009, 000 
Internal re venuhnununee eco 312,000,000 
Corporation and income tax........... 95,000,000 
Miscellaneous e 59,000,000 

Total ordinary recelpts.............. 3736. 000. 000 

Disbursements 

Civil establishment 3177. 000.000 
War Departmen n. 000.000 
Navy Department 136,000,000 
Indian service 2... ccc cece ccc e een 21,000,000 
F/ 66ers hs vee oho vend a es 175,000,000 
Interest on the public debt............ 22,900,000 

Total ordinary disbursements........ $701,900,000 
Surplus for 1912 in ordinary receipts. ..$34,100,000 
Panama Canal disbursements......... 41,000,000 
Miscellaneous redemptions of the pub- 

lo débt 4.22. over wees. oc rin 
Total estimated deflcit.............. $ 6,900,000 


executed at the mints 
uring the calendar year 


Cornace. The coina 
of the United States 
1913 was as follows: 


Denomination Pieces Value 
Double eagles......... 596,338 $11,926,760.00 
EagleS MEE 508,071 5,080, 710.00 
Half eagles............ 1,324,099 6,620,495.00 
Quarter eagles........ 722,165 1,805,412.50 

2 ———̃̃ EE — 8 

Total gold........... 3,150,673 25,433,377.50 
Half dollars........... 1,326,627 663,318.60 
uarter dollars....... 1,975,413 493,853.25 
Dine xvwÀ . 20,210,622 2,027,062 20 
Total silver...... se.. 28,572,662 3.184, 228, 95 


UNITED STATES 
Denomination Pieces Value 
Five cents. 73, 659, 239 3.682, 981. 95 
One cent. 2... 98,437,352 984,373.52 
Total minor......... 172,096,691 4, 667, 335.47 
Total coinage....... 198,819,926 233, 284,941.92 
For Philippine Islands government: 
20 centavos........... 948,565 189,718.00 pesos 
10 centavos........... 1,360,693 186,069.30 “ 
1 centa vo . . . 5,000,000 5, 000.00 


NATIONAL DEBT. The amount and classifica- 
tion of the United States national debt at the 
end of the calendar years 1911, 1912, and 1913 
were as follows: 


Dec. 31,1911 Dec. 81, 1912 
Interest-bearing debt 

at from 2 to 4 

per cent. and re- 

deemable from 

1908 to 1961, in- 


clusive .......... $ 963,859,390 $ 964,631,630.00 
Debt on which in- 

terest has ceased 

since maturity.. 1,821,830 1,695,070.26 
Debt bearing no in- 

terest 379,794,799 374,733.08 1.90 


Gross debt. . 1.344. 976,020 1, 341.059.782. 16 


Cash balance in 


general fund... 126.925.992 143.576. 381.22 
Net debt. 1. 218.050, 138 31.197. 483. 400.94 
Dec. 31. 1913 
Interest- bearing debt veras $ 966,823,490.00 
Debt on which interest has ceased 1.641.720 26 
Debt bearing no interest..........  3170,791,255.40 
regale. 1.339, 262.465. 66 
Certificates and Treasury notes... 1. 607.771.969. 00 
Gross debt. wr dE . 2,947, 034, 434.66 
Cash in Treasury: 
Currency trust funds. 1.607. 711. 969.00 
Gold reserve fund............. 150,000,000.00 
Net balance, general fund..... 111,854,317.98 


National bank notes: Redemp- 
tion fund (included in public 
debt under requirement 99 


act of Congress, July 14, 1890 17,209, 266.00 
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The circulation statement, given in the accom- 
panying table so entitled, is from figures com- 
piled by the Treasury Department, and published 
January 2, 1914. 


ARMY 


STRENGTH oF THE ARMY. The authorized 
strength of the regular army on July 1, 
1913, was 4763 officers and 84,810 en- 
listed men, a decrease of 49 officers and an in- 
crease of 3401 enlisted men over the preceding 
year. In addition, the authorized strength of 
the Philippine Scouts was 180 officers and 5732 
enlisted men, the same as in 1912. The actual 
strength of the army, on July 1, 1913, was 4665 
officers and 75,321 enlisted men, an increase of 
195 officers and a decrease of 2514 enlisted men 
from June 30, 1912. ‘lhe actual strength of the 
Philippine Scouts on June 30, 1913, was 180 of- 
ficers and 5403 enlisted men. On the date given, 
the army was distributed geographically as fol- 
lows: 


Officers Enlisted Total 


men 
In the United States..... 3,680 54,626 58,306 
In Alaska ...........000- 53 1,052 1,105 
In the Philippines: 
Regular army ......... 446 10,297 10,743 
Philippine Scouts ...... 180 5,403 6.583 
In China iw Cer EE 41 1,166 1.201 
In Porto Rico ........... 33 585 618 
In Ha walls 271 6.418 6,689 
In the Isthmian Canal 
/ 51 835 886 
Troops en route and of- 
ficers at other foreign 
stations „ : 90 342 432 
Total ici eek ves . 4.845 80.724 85. 569 


On June 30, 1913, there were 9489 vacancies 
in the enlisted strength of the army, and there 
were 98 vacancies in the authorized strength of 
the officers of the army. 

Officers. Of the 4655 commissioned officers 
on the active list of the regular army on June 


—— 30, 1913, 1227, including 66 chaplains, were 
"Total % cid 4G X xEE*eWERRE EVE 31.886, 835,552.93 neral officers or officers of the staff corps and 
Net debt... nn 31.060, 198.88 1.73 departments, and 3438 belonged to the line. 
CIRCULATION STATEMENT 
General a Held in 
stock of Treasury 
money in as assets of Money in Circulation 
the U. 8. the gov'm't 
Jan. 2, 1914 Jan. 2. 1914 Jan. 2. 1911 Jan. 2. 1913 
Gold coin (including bullion in Treasury) . . 31.924, 360, 506 $174,664,381 $ 633,940,156 $ 623.159.221 
Gold certificate ds 87.778.450 1.027. 977.519 955.686.972 
Standard silver dollars 565,718,268 1,852,043 74,405,220 74.528.998 
Silver certificate ss „„ ꝗ ö7n 11,755,978 477,705,022 477.972.542 
Subsidiary slln'Uesssss hose 178,306,350 14,036,410 164.269.940 156.723.368 
Treasury notes of 1890 ................ een 2,555,000 4,947 2,550,053 2.186.8$5 
United States notes 846,681,016 6,640,146 $40,040,870 339.685.179 
National bank notes 757,842,961 $1,363,386 726,479,575 720.184.475 
Ill eed Pad n 8,715,464,096 328,095,741 3,447,368,355 3, 350.727.580 


Population of continental United States January 2, 1914, estimated at 98,181,000; circulation 


per cap.ta, $35.11; 


a This statement of money held in the Treasury as assets of the government does not include 
deposits of public money in national bank devositaries to the credit of the Treasurer of the 


United States, amounting to $85,202,390.26. 
ment, 


For a full statement of assets, see Public Debt state- 


b For redemption of outstanding certificates an exact equivalent in amount of the appropriate 
kinds of money 1s held 1n the Treasury, and is not included in the account of money held as assets 


of the government. 
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There were 1065 general and staff officers, and 
2617 line officers present for duty on that date, 
and 162 general and staff officers and 821 line 
officers absent from commands. Of the 983 off- 
cers absent, 750 were on attached duty. During 
the fiseal year 327 second lieutenants were ap- 
pointer in the army—187 from the United States 
Military Academy, 28 from among the enlisted 
men, and 112 from civil life. These appoint- 
ments left only two vacancies of second lieuten- 
ancies in the line of the army, both in the Coast 
Artillery Corps. During the fiscal year 73 offi- 
cers were placed on the retired list. The total 
number of this list on June 30, 1913, was 1030, 
compared with 1017 on the corresponding date 
of the previous year. Of the number retired in 
1913, 34 were retired for disability, 22 on their 
own application, 16 by operation of law, having 
reached the age limit, 3 by authority of law, 
having reached 62 years of age, and 2 under spe- 
cial acts of Congress. 

Enlisted Men. The actual enlisted strength 
of the entire military establishment on June 30, 
1913, was about 11.2 per cent. below its author- 
ized strength, as compared with 4.5 per cent. 
or June 30, 1912. Of the 127,827 applicants for 
enlistment and reënlistment, only about 20 per 
cent. were accepted. 

There was an increase of desertions from the 
army during the year, the number aggregating 
4451, or 4.15 per cent. of the whole number of 
enlistment contracts in force during the year. 
This percentage, though larger than the percent- 
age of the three preceding years, is yet smaller 
than the percentage for any other preceding 
year since the percentage of 1901. The regi- 
ments serving in the United States which had 
the least percentages of desertions were the 
Tenth and Ninth Cavalry (colored), and the 
Fifth Infantry. The regiments with the highest 
percentages of desertions were the Twentieth 
and Twenty-first Infantry, Second Cavalry, and 
the Fourth Field Artillery. 

MILITARY OPERATIONS. The most important 
military operations in 1913 were concerned 


with patrolling the Mexican border as the result 


of the disorders in that country. An extensive 
border control was maintained continuously 
from the Gulf of Mexico to Sasabe, 31 miles 
west of Nogales, Ariz., a distance of about 1000 
miles, Throughout this stretch of territory, 
United States troops have protected the border 
from incursions by individuals or small raiding 
parties from Mexico, have been continually on 
the alert to prevent violations of the neutrality 
laws, and have acted in conjunction with the 
civil authorities to prevent illegal importations 
of arms and ammunition into Mexico in viola- 
tion of the executive proclamation of March 4, 
1919. For a discussion of the incidents con- 
nected with the revolution in Mexico, see 
Mexico, History. For the military operations 
in the Philippines during the year, see PHILIP- 
PINES. 

HEALTH AND SANITATION. During 1913, the 
general health of the army was better than ever 
before. Typhoid fever has practically disap- 
peared, and the appearance of malarial fevers 
among the troops of the United States is grad- 
ually diminishing. As a consequence of the 
compulsory immunization of the army by the 
typhoid prophylactic, only 18 cases of typhoid 
fever in 1912, and in 1913, one case, that of a 
recruit, were reported in the entire military es- 
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tablishment. As a result of the improved sani. 
tation and of the care with which applicants for 
admission are examined, the rate for tubercu- 
losis is gradually diminishing. A marked de- 
crease has also been noted in alcoholism. It 
was demonstrated in the camps at Texas City 
and Galveston that with the present system of 
camp sanitation, troops properly protected by 
vaccination against small-pox and typhoid fever 
ean live in camps suitably located for an indefi- 
nite length of time without increased mortality. 

DomeEsTIc SERVICE OF THE ARMY. The army. 
in 1913 did good service during or following 
several national calamities, These included the 
floods in the Ohio and Mississippi valleys, the 
tornado at Omaha, the Carmel Valley fire, the 
Lower Peach Tree, Alabama, cyclone, and forest 
fires in the Adirondacks, 

ARMY Camps. During the summer of 1913, 
two experimental military camps of instruction 
were held, one at the Gettysburg National Park, 
Gettysburg, Pa., and the other at the Presidio 
of Monterey, Cal., each camp lasting for a period 
of six weeks. The opportunity to participate in 
these camps was thrown open to all students 
over 17 years of age who were physically quali- 
fied and properly recommended. At the Gettys- 
burg camp 63 universities and colleges were 
represented by 160 students. At Monterey 85 
students from 27 educational institutions on 
the Pacific coast attended the camp. The ex- 
periment was very successful, and promises to 
lead to excellent results. 

For an account of the development of military 
aeronautics, see the article AERONAUTICS, and 
for notes on militia, see MILITIA. See also Mir- 
ITARY PROGRESS. 


Navy 


The strength of the navy of the United States 
in 1913 will be found tabulated in the article 
NAVAL PROGRESS, where it may be compared 
with the relative strength of other nations. 
There were on the active list of the navy on 
June 30, 1913, 3635 officers, of whom 342 were 
officers of the marine corps, 51,500 enlisted men, 
and 9921 marines. The navy was maintained 
as in previous years in three main fleets and a 
reserve fleet. The three main fleets are- the At- 
lantic, Pacific, and Asiatic. An account of their 
details and movements during the year is given 
below. 

ATLANTIC FLEET. On January 4, 1913, Rear- 
Admiral Charles J. Badger assumed command 
of the fleet, succeeding Rear-Admiral Hugo 
Osterhaus. During the summer, drills and ex- 
ercises were conducted, with Narragansett Bay 
as the fieet base. There was a carefully-prepared 
schedule of movements and drills involving al- 
ternate weeks at sea and at port. From January 
to March, combined fleet exercises were con- 
ducted from Guantanamo, the usual winter 
base; and for the first time a division of sub- 
marines and the aviation detachment were 
present, thus permitting more varied and more 
valued operations than heretofore. Following 
the outbreak in tne City of Mexico in February, 
1913, it was found necessary to maintain a fleet 
of warships in the waters bordering that coun- 
try both on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. At 
the end of the year 26 vessels were stationed 
off the harbor of Vera Cruz and other ports of 
Mexico. For an account of incidents connected 
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with this fleet in regard to conditions in Mexico, 
see article Mexico, History. 

Paciric FLEET. This fleet, consisting of four 
armored cruisers, one supply ship, and the tor- 
pedo flotilla of destroyers and submarines, had 
an active year's work under the command of 
Rear-Admiral W. H. H. Southerland until April 
8, 1913, when he was succeeded by Rear-Admiral 
W. C. Cowles. Conditions in Mexico made it 
necessary to dispatch a portion of this fleet to 
the western coast of that country, and in conse- 
quence there was during the year very little op- 
portunity for fleet training. In spite of enforced 
separation of the vessels of this command, 
nearly all forms of target practice were held, 
although not under as desirable conditions as 
would otherwise have been possible. The de- 
stroyers and submarines on the Pacific coast 
were assigned permanently to the Pacific fleet 
in June, 1913, thus making this practice uni- 
form among all the fleets. 

ASIATIC FLEET. This fleet during the year 
was engaged in the usual operations incident to 
safeguarding American interests in the Far 
East and in making friendly visits at various 
ports on the station. 

RESERVE FLEETS. The Atlantic and Pacific 
reserve fleets, based respectively at the navy 
yards at Philadelphia and Puget Sound, were 
administered during the year in continuing de- 
velopment of the principle upon which they 
were inaugurated. All available ships not re- 
quired for active service had'been assembled in 
these two commands. Frequently short cruises 
had been made and satisfactory progress ac- 
complished toward keeping all vessels in the 
highest condition of efficiency and material up- 
keep that their reduced complements would per- 
mit. Shortage of personnel rendered it neces- 
sary to place in ordinary in April and May, 
1913, the six old battleships Kearsarge, Ken- 
tucky, Iowa, Indiana, Oregon, and Massachu- 
setts, but they remain attached to the reserve 
fleets for purposes of care and preservation, al- 
though not required to be kept in readiness for 
use on short notice 

SPECIAL SERVICE. During the year there were 
the usual number of vessels in active service in 
protecting American interests in tne disturbed 
districts of Mexico, Central America, and the 
West Indies. In November, 1912, the Tennessee 
and Montana were ordered to the Mediterranean 
and formed a special service squadron for the 
protection of American interests on the coast 
of Asiatic Turkey, in case disturbances result- 
ing from the Balkan War should have spread to 
that region. No occasion arose for any action 
for either of the ships, and they returned to the 
United States in May, 1913. 

MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE. On October 25, 1913, 
nine battleships of the Atlantic fleet sailed from 
Hampton Roads for various ports in the Medi- 
terranean for a visit of about three weeks. The 
cruise was arranged largely for the educational 
advantages to be derived by officers and enlisted 
men from an opportunity to visit foreign ports 
and travel in foreign countries. During the 
year work on the machinery for the battleship 
. New York proceeded in a satisfactory manner 
at the New York navy yard, and its installation 
was in progress at the end of the fiscal year. 

BUILDING PROGRAMME. The Secretary of the 
Navy in his annual report for 1913 recommends 
the authorization by Congress of a building 
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programme which shall include 2 dreadnoughts, 
8 destroyers, and 3 submarines. There were at 
the end of the year 6 battleships of the largeat 
and most approved type under construction. 
These included the Tezas, which is practically 
completed, the New York, which will be com- 
missioned in the spring of 1914, the Pennaylvo- 
nia, Oklahoma, Nevada, and a battleship known 
as No. 89. Completion of these vessels, together 
with the smaller ships under construction, will, 
in the opinion of the Secretary of the Navy, 
make the American navy one of strength and 
power fit to protect American shores and Amer- 
ican interests. Of smaller craft there were under 
construction during the year 17 destroyers, | 
destroyer tender, 21 submarines, 2 submarine 
tenders, 2 fuel ships, 3 gunboats, 1 transport, 
and 1 supply ship. 

The Secretary of the Navy recommended that 
armor, guns, and powder for the navy should be 
made under the auspices of the Navy Depart- 
ment in order that the department should be 
freed from excessive prices charged by private 
manufacturers of armor-plate, guns, gun-forg- 
ings, etc. He declared that the prices charged 
for these by private firms was much too high, 
and he recommended appropriations for the es- 
tablishment of an armor-plate factory and an 
increase in the gun factory, powder factory, and 
the torpedo works. He also recommended the 
immediate consideration of the question of pro- 
viding fuel oi] for the navy at reasonable rates, 
and the passage of legislation that will enable 
the government to refine its own oil from its 
own oil wells, and thus relieve itself from the 
necessity of purchasing what seems fair to be- 
come the principal fuel of the navy in the future, 
at exorbitant and ever-increasing prices, from 
the private companies that now completely con- 
trol the supply. 

The secretary expresses himself heartily in 
favor of & suspension of naval construction on 
the part of the great powers, and recommends 
that the United States government take the 
initiative to bring about an international con- 
ference to decrease the cost of armies and navies. 

NAVAL SCHOOLS. There was established on 
board the Des Moines, in 1913, & school for aca- 
demic, vocational, and technical instruction of 
enlisted men. The experiment met with such 
success that it was proposed to install these 
schools generally upon the ships and at the 
shore stations of the navy. Already four train- 
ing schools for recruits are in existence at New- 
port, Norfolk, Chicago, and San Francisco, and 
eleven technical schools are maintained by the 
government. These are the machinists’ school 
at Charleston, S. C., the electricians’ school at 
New York and Mare Island, the seaman gun- 
ners’ school at Washington, the artificers’ school 
at Norfolk, the musicians’ schools at Norfolk 
and San Francisco, and the yeomen’s schools at 
Newport and San Francisco. These schools are 
converting raw recruits into skilled men in the 
various trades required by the naval service. 
For the development of aviation as related to 
the navy, see the article AERONAUTICS. 

The organized naval militia increased both in 
numbers and efficiency during 1913. Practical 
experience was gained by cruising in vessels 
loaned by the government. 

ENLISTMENTS. As a result of the campaign 
of publicity undertaken by the naval officers, 
the number of enlistments for the five months 
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ending October 31 was unprecedented. The en- 
listments in this period numbered 8448, com- 
pared with 6102 for a similar period in 1909, 
6005 in 1910, 7170 in 1911, and 7190 in 1912. 
This increase in numbers has been coincident 
with the policy of raising the standard for ad- 
mission. There has been a rigid exclusion of 
those not morally or physically fit, and in more 
than one instance men who enlisted to esca 
prosecution for crime were expelled from the 
ships, and notice given that the navy was the 
place only for young men of character and 
merit, and no others would be retained. The 
appropriations for the support of the navy for 
the fiscal year 1914 amounted to $140,736,536. 
Estimates for the fiscal year 1915 amount to 
$144,417,453. 


Post OFFICE 


The postal service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1913, amounted to $266,619,525, an 
increase over the revenues of 1912 by more 
than 8 per cent. The amount of increase is to 
be attributed to the operation of the parcel post 
system, which was inaugurated on January 1, 
1913. The expenses for the year amounted to 
$262,067,541, leaving an excess of revenues over 
expenses of $4,510,650. This, however, is not 
taken to be the actual surplus of receipts over 
expenditures, because it does not include obli- 
gations which were incurred but not paid during 
the year. The estimated actual surplus for the 
year 1913 was $3,841,906. This is the first ac- 
tual postal surplus in thirty years. 

Parcet Post. The operation of the parcel 
post system begun on January 1, 1913, was in 
all respects successful The capacity of the 
postal organization to conduct this important 
public utility was amply proved by its rapid de- 
velopment and effective service. The growth of 
the business of parcel post during the year was 
phenomenal. During the first six months of its 
operation, approximately 300,000,000 parcels 
were handled. The percentage of loss and dam- 
age was relatively small, as were the number 
of complaints of delay or unsatisfactory service. 
When the service was first inaugurated an issue 
of distinctive stamps was prescribed for the pay- 
ment of postage on parcel post mail; these 
stamps were not accepted for postage on other 
than fourth-class matter, and the stamps used 
for other classes of mail were not accepted for 
postage on parcels. This restriction resulted in 
great confusion and annoyance to the public, 
and the mandatory use of this special issue was 
therefore discontinued. The use of ordinary 
stamps on parcel post packages was permitted 
and the use of parcel post stamps on other 
classes of mail was also allowed. 

The parcel post law provided for the indem- 
nification of shippers, for articles injured or 
lost, by insurance; and accordingly the regis- 
tration privilege was withdrawn from fourth- 
class mail, and the insurance privilege substi- 
tuted. Six months’ experience demonstrated 
that the uniform charge for insurance regard- 
less of the amount of the risk worked against 
the usefulness of the system, and accordingly 
on July 1, the regulation was amended so that 
a mailable parcel on which the postage is fully 
prepaid may be insured against loss in an 
amount equivalent to its value, but not exceed- 
ing $25, on a payment of a fee of five cents; 
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and in an amount equivalent to its actual value 
in excess of $25, but not to exceed $50, on a pay- 
ment of a fee of ten cents. During the six 
months’ operation of the system at the close of 
the fiscal year more than 25,000,000 parcels 
were insured against loss. 

In view of the increase of postal revenues due 
to the operation of the parcel post system, it 
was determined shortly after the close of the 
fiscal year to give to the people the benefit of 
this earning power in the form of reduced rates, 
and on August 15 the rates for the first and sec- 
ond zones were reduced and the weight limit in- 
creased from 11 to 20 pounds. The increase in 
the weight limit met with such successful re- 
sults that the Post Office Department submitted 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission a rec- 
ommendation for increasing the weight limit in 
the first and second zones from 20 to 50 pounds, 
and in the remaining zones from 11 to 20 pounds, 
and for substantially reducing the rates of post- 
age in all zones except the first and second, 
which had already been revised, and the sev- 
enth and eighth, in which any reduction was 
held to be not justifled at the present time. 
The recommendation was approved by the com- 
mission, to go into effect on January 1, 1914. 

The increased burden forced upon the rail- 
roads as a result of these increases in weight 
limit, made it necessary to consider the matter 
of increased compensation for this extra service, 
and during the latter part of the year the Post 
Office Department was engaged in gathering sta- 
tistical data necessary for ascertaining a cor- 
rect basis for fixing a just, fair, and adequate 
compensation for the service rendered. 

PosTAL TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES. The 
Postmaster-General in his annual report for 
1913 expressed conviction that the Post Office 
Department should have control over all means 
of communication of intelligence, including tele- 
graphs and telephones. He declared that the 
successful operation of the parcel post had dem- 
onstrated the capacity of the government to con- 
duct the public utilities which fall properly 
within the postal provision of the Constitution. 
Beginning in June, 1913, an investigation was 
begun to determine the desirability and practi- 
cability of extending the ownership and control 
of means of communication, with a view to the 
acquisition by the government of the telegraph 
and telephone facilities, to be operated as an 
adjunct to the postal service. 

AERIAL MAIL SERVICE. Experimental aerial 
mail service was first authorized in 1911, and 
since that date permission has been given for 
carrying mail by this method in fifty-four in- 
stances. An item was included in the estimates 
for 1915 for $50,000 to provide for an experi- 
mental service. It is believed that there are 
sections of the country where, because of topo- 
graphical conditions, this class of service might 
be advantageously employed in some cases. 

Pos TAL. SAVINGS SvsTEM. From the time of 
its inauguration as a branch of the postal serv- 
ice until May 1, 1913, the postal savings system 
was conducted as an independent office under 
the immediate supervision of the Postmaster- 
General. On the latter date the business of the 
system was transterred to the bureau of the 
Third Assistant Postmaster-General, and the 
business methods were reorganized. On June 
30, 1913, the postal savings system was in op- 
eration at 12,158 offices, of which 8227 were of 
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presidential grade and 3931 of the fourth class. 
Savings facilities were also extended to 662 
branches and stations, making a total of 12,820 
depositories in operation on that date. From 
June 30 to the end of the year the service was 
extended to 210 additional presidential offices. 
The number of savings depositors on June 30, 
1913, was 331,006, and the amount of deposit to 
their credit was $33,818,870. Postal savings 
bonds to the value of $3,506,000 had been issued 
to depositors. Banks to the number of 6226 
were qualified to receive postal savings funds. 
These included 3786 national banks, 2405 State 
banks, 337 savings banks, 609 trust companies, 
and 49 organized private banks subject to State 
supervision, 

SECOND-CLASS MATTER. The mailings of news- 
papers and periodicala as second-class matter 
at the cent-a-pound rate and free in the county 
of publication, during the fiscal year 1912, were 
greater than any previous year, and for the 
first time in the history of the postal service ex- 
ceeded a billion pounds. Although second-class 
matter constituted approximately 62 per cent. 
of the aggregate weight of the domestic revenue- 
producing mail, it produced only 4.98 per cent. 
of the postage derived from such mail. A joint 
committee of Congress was engaged in examin- 
ing into the question of second-class rates, and 
with the understanding that it would report 
not later than March 4, 1914, as provided by 
law. 

APPOINTMENT OF PosTMASTEBS. Early in 
President Wilson's administration announce- 
ment was made that all presidential postmas- 
ters appointed by the preceaing administration 
would be permitted to serve out their terms, 
and that no removals except for improper con- 
duct or incapacity would be made. This policy 
was scrupulously adhered to during the year. 
Announcement was made at the same time that 
the department would require every postmaster 
to give to the office his individual attention for 
eight hours daily, and this requirement was 
rigidly enforced during the year. All fourth- 
class postmasterships, except those in Alaska, 
Guam, Hawaii, Porto Rico, and Samoa, are now 
classified civil-service positions, but the classi- 
fied status accorded to the present incumbents 
by an executive order, issued on October 15, 
1912, by President Taft, was withdrawn by the 
executive order of May 7, 1913, and these posi- 
tions will be filled as the result of competitive 
examinations conducted by the civil service com- 
mission. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR LEGISLATION. The 
Postmaster-General in his annual report makes 
important recommendations for legislation af- 
fecting the postal service. These include pro- 
posals for the readjustment of postmasters’ sal- 
aries, for compensatory time for Sunday service, 
for compensation to injured postal employes, 
and for the extension of the system of trana- 
porting periodicals in fast freight trains. 


PENSIONS 


The total number of pensioners of all kinds on 
the rolls on June 30, 1913, was 820,200, com- 
pared with 860,294 on the same date in 1912, 
or a net decrease of 40,094. The losses by death 
were 57,459, and the gains by original allow- 
ances and by restoration and renewal allowances 
were 19,758. At the beginning of the fiscal 
year there were 497,263 survivors of the Civil 
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War on the roll and at its close 462,379, & 
net decrease of 34,884. Losses by death among 
the Civil War survivors in 1913 were 36,064. 
Of the total number (820,200) of pensioners on 
the rolls at the close of the year, 503,033 were 
persons who rendered service in the army or 
navy of the United States. The remaining 316,- 
567 were pensioned as widows and dependents. 
The number of individuals who served in the 
army and navy of the United States during 
the Civil War is estimated at 2,213,365. There 
were on June 30, 1912, 199 widows of the 
War of 1812, 1142 survivors; and 5123 widows 
of the war with Mexico, 1096 survivors; and 
2330 widows of the Indian wars. The amount 
disbursed for pensions during the fiscal year 
was $174,171,660. The total amount paid to 
pensioners from 1790 to 1913 was $4,557,539, 
824. An act of May 11, 1912, granted pensions, 
according to the length of service, to persons 
who had served 90 days or more in the military 
or naval service of the United States who were 
honorably discharged and who had reached cer- 
tain ages. It also granted pensions at the 
maximum rate of $30 per month, without re- 
gard to age or length of service, to persons 
who served in the military or naval service 
during the Civil War and who received hon- 
orable discharges, and who were wounded in 
battle or in line of duty and are now unfit 
for manual labor by reason thereof, or who 
from disease or other causes incurred in line 
of duty resulting in their disabilities are now 
unable to perform manual labor. From the 
date of the approval of this act to the close 
of the fiscal year June 30, 1913, 504,438 appli- 
eations for pensions or for increase of pension 
had been received under it, and during that 
time 429,369 certificates were issued. Only 894 
of these were original allowances, or pensions 
granted to persons never before on the roll 
under other laws. 


PATENTS 


There were received during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1913, 07,936 applications for 
mechanical patents, and there were granted 
38,704 patents. The number of patents that 
expired was 21,427. These statistics show a 
slight decrease in the volume of business dur- 
ing the year. The Secretary of the Interior 
in his annual report points out the urgent and 
ever-growing need of a new building for the 
Patent Office. Plans for the accomplishment 
of this took definite form when an appropria- 
tion of $5000 was made by the Sixty-second 
Congress to be expended for the preparation of 
plans. A commission was appointed consisting 
of the Secretary of the Interior, the commis 
sioner of patents, and the supervising architect 
of the Treasury, for the purpose of investiga- 
tions as to available sites and other matters. 
On April 1, 1913, the convention of the Inter- 
national Union for the Protection of Industrial 
Property became effective. This convention, 
which was amendatory to the Paris convention 
of 1883, was signed at Washington on June 2, 
1911.  Ratifications have been made by the 
following governments: Germany, Austria, 
Dominican Republic, Spain, United States, 
France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Mexico, 
Norway, Netherlands, Portugal. Switzerland, 
and Tunis. 


UNITED STATES 
BUREAU OF MINES 


A new organic act for this bureau was passed 
by Congress and approved February 25, 1913. 
This greatly extended the scope of the work 
of the bureau and made it more nearly com- 
mensurate with the importance of the mining 
and metallurgical industries of the country. 
Under this act the work of the bureau includes 
not only investigations and inquiries looking 
to the prevention of mine accidents, but also 
improvements in the general health and safety 
conditions, the practical conservation of re- 
sources through the prevention of waste, the 
increase of efficiency and economy, and im- 
provements in the economie conditions relative 
to the mining, metallurgical, and miscellane- 
ous mineral industries of the country. 

Two chief features of the work of the bureau 
during 1913 relate to mine explosions and the 
prevention of unnecessary waste in the mining 
and metallurgical industries. Investigations 
into the causes and method of preventing mine 
explosions were carried on in the laboratories 
at Pittsburgh and in the experimental coal 
mine opened up ten miles south of that city. 
Six mine-rescue stations were maintained dur- 
ing the year and 8 mine-rescue cars were oper- 
ated by the bureau. Over 6900 miners were 
trained in first-aid and mine-rescue work, and 
32,000 miners attended first-aid and rescue 
demonstrations given by the employes of the 
bureau in connection with the work of these 
ears. The bureau also collected information 
about such mining laws relating to health and 
safety as are in force in different countries, 
besides a large amount of data concerning the 
accidents and health conditions in the metal- 
mining and metallurgical plants of this country. 

During 1913 Congress authorized for the first 
time inquiries and investigations concerning 
the waste of resources in the mining and metal- 
lurgical operations of the country. The bureau 
under this authorization extended its inquiries 
to all the more important branches of the in- 
dustry, and it proved that there were wastes 
in the mining and extraction of coal, oil, nat- 
ural gas, copper, lead, zinc, and other mineral 
substances which constitute a serious, and in 
many cases a permanent and national, loss. 
The work of the bureau in saving human life 
has been of the utmost importance. During 
the year previous to the beginning of its inves- 
tigations 30 per cent. of the coal-mine fatalities 
were caused by mine explosions. During 1913, 
chiefly as a result of the work of the bureau, 
the percentage was reduced to about 13. Be- 
fore the bureau began its work the number of 
men killed per 10,000 was 48; during 1912 it 
was 32. The work of the bureau has thus far, 
by force of circumstances, been limited chiefly 
to investigations of explosions in coal mines. 
Investigations, however, will in future take also 
other and various directions. 


DIPLOMATIO SERVICE 


In no department of the administration of 
President Wilson during its first year was 
criticism so free and severe as in its relation 
to the diplomatic service. It was assumed that 
changes would be made in the list of diplomatic 
representatives in accordance with the custom 
observed in the change of administration, but 
the character of these changes in certain cases 
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provoked criticism and comment even among 
those favorable to the administration. It was 
generally assumed without, however, any real 
basis of fact, that President Wilson had re- 
tained for himself the appointment of ambas- 
sadors, while to Mr. Bryan he had left the 
selection of ministers and the minor officers 
of legations. 

The ambassadors at the beginning of Presi- 
dent Wilson's administration were as follows: 
Richard C. Kerens, Austria-Hungary; Edwin 
V. Morgan, Brazil; Myron T. Herrick, France; 
John G. A. Leishman, Germany; Thomas J. 
O’Brien, Italy; Larz Anderson, Japan; Henry 
L. Wilson, Mexico; Curtis Guild (resigned in 
1913), Russia; and W. W. Rockhill, Turkey. The 
office of ambassador to Great Britain was vacant 
on account of the death of Whitelaw Reid on De- 
cember 5, 1912. The embassy to Mexico became 
vacant on the resignation of Henry L. Wilson, 
and relations with Mexico prevented the filling 
of the office. 

One of President Wilson’s first appointments 
was that of Walter H. Page, the editor of the 
World’s Work, as ambassador to Great Britain. 
The appointment was generally considered to 
be an excellent one, although it met with some 
opposition in the Senate on account of certain 
writings of Mr. Page relating to the South. 
Thomas Nelson Page, the well known novelist, 
was appointed ambassador to Italy. This ap- 
pointment also was well received. James W. 
Gerard, whom Mr. Wilson appointed ambas- 
sador to Germany to succeed Mr. Leishman, 
was little known outside of New York City, 
where he had won reputation as an able jurist. 
Mr. Wilson appointed Frederic C. Penfield am- 
bassador to Austria, to succeed Mr. Kerens. 
Mr. Penfield for many years was in the diplo- 
matic service of the United States. He was 
vice-consu] at London, and consul-general in 
Egypt under Mr. Cleveland. Henry Morgen- 
thau, appointed ambassador to Turkey to suc- 
ceed W. W. Rockhill, was treasurer of the 
Democratic national committee in the campaign 
of 1912. He had no previous diplomatic expe- 
rience, and in this respect was in marked con- 
trast to Mr. Rockhill, who, since 1884; had 
been constantly in the diplomatic service. 

The appointment which caused the greatest 
amount of comment and criticism was that of 
Henry M. Pindell of Peoria, Ill, to be ambas- 
sador to Russia. Mr. Pindell is the editor of 
a newspaper, and previous to his appointment 
was nationally unknown, He was, however, for 
many years a warm friend and supporter of Mr. 
Bryan. Shortly after his appointment by Presi- 
dent Wilson a letter reported to have been 
written to him by Senator Lewis was made 
publie. In this letter Mr. Pindell was urged 
to take the post and was promised that his 
duties would be light, as it was proposed to 
undertake no important diplomatie negotiations 
with Russia during the year. He was also 
reminded of the advantages of the social posi- 
tion which Mr. Pindell would have as ambas- 
sador, and he was given the privilege of resign- 
ing, if he wished to do so, at the end of the 
year. It was claimed in the letter that this 
arrangement was made with the knowledge and 
consent of Mr. Bryan, Senator Lewis, on the 
publication of the letter, said that it was incor- 
rect, and that he had written no such letter. 
He did not deny, however, that he had corre- 
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sponded with Mr. Pindell on the subject. At 
the end of the year the Senate had not con- 
firmed the nomination, and it was generally 
assumed that Mr. Pindell would resign after 
such confirmation had been received. Spain was 
raised to an embassy in 1913, and Joseph E. 
Willard was appointed as the first ambassador. 
Mr. Herrick continued to be ambassador to 
France during 1913. The position had been 
offered by President Wilson to W. F. McCombs, 
who managed his campaign in 1912, but Mr. 
McCombs had not accepted at the end of the 
year. George W. Guthrie of Pittsburgh was 
appointed ambassador to Japan. Mr. Guthrie 
had served as mayor of Pittsburgh, and had 
for many years been well known in politics in 
Pennsylvania. 

In the appointment of ministers, especially 
to Central and South America, many remarkable 
changes were made, and it was in these that 
the most severe criticism was directed against 
Mr. Bryan for the reason that he was held largely 
responsible for such changes. Arthur Beaupré, 
who had been in the diplomatic service since 
1897 and had served as minister to several 
South American countries, was succeeded as 
minister to Cuba by William E. Gonzales, a 
well-known editor and politician of South Caro- 
lina. Montgomery Schuyler, Jr., was succeeded 
as minister to Ecuador by Charles S, Hartman 
of Montana. Mr. Schuyler had served in lega- 
tions at St. Petersburg (twice), Siam, Rumania, 
Japan, and Mexico. He is well known as a 
scholar and linguist. As minister to Costa 
Rica, Lewis Einstein was succeeded by Edward 
J. Hale of North Carolina. Mr. Einstein had 
served in the diplomatic service since 1903. 
Mr. Hale was editor of a newspaper in North 
Carolina, and at the time of his appointment 
was 74 years of age. William W. Russell, who 
was succeeded as minister to San Domingo by 
James M. Sullivan of New York, had been in 
the diplomatic service since 1895, chiefly in 
South American countries. Mr. Sullivan was, 
prior to his appointment, a New- York lawyer. 
As minister to Haiti, Madison R. Smith, a 
lawyer and editor of Wisconsin, was ap- 
pointed to succeed Henry W. Furniss, who had 
been in the diplomatic service since 1898. H. 
Percival Dodge, who had served in the embassies 
at Berlin, and Tokyo, and as minister to several 
South American countries, was superseded as 
minister to Panama by William Jennings Price, 
a lawyer of Danville, Ky. Horace G. Knowles, 
minister to Bolivia, who had been in the diplo- 
matic service for many years, was succeeded by 
John D. O’Rear, a lawyer of Mexico, Mo, Thad- 
deus A. Thomson, a ranch-owner of Austin, Texas, 
was appointed minister to Colombia to succeed 
James T. DuBois. The latter had been in the 
diplomatic consular service for many years, 
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George T. Weitzel was succeeded as minister to 
Nicaragua by Benjamin L. Jefferson, a physi- 
cian of Colorado, hitherto unknown in politica. 
Mr. Weitzel had been in the diplomatic service 
since 1907. Charles D. White, who was 
succeeded as minister to Honduras by John 
Ewing of New Orleans, had served in the diplo- 
matic service since 1904 and had held important 
positions. As minister to Peru, Benton McMil- 
lin, a prominent politician of Tennessee, was ap- 
pointed to succeed Henry C. Howard. Robert 
S. R. Hitt, who was succeeded as minister to 
Guatemala by Rev. William H. Leavell, Missis- 
Bippi, had served in various embassies as min- 
ister since 1901. 

Almost without exception the previous minis- 
ters to the South American and Central Ameri- 
can countries had held these offices for many 
years and were conversant with the difficult 
polities of the Latin American countries and 
familiar with the Spanish language. Ministers 
to European countries, it was generally conceded, 
were better types of diplomats than those ap- 
pointed to Central and South American coun- 
tries. The appointment of Dr. Henry Van Dyke 
as minister to Holland was generally praised, 
as was also the appointment of Pleasant A. 
Stovall, minister to Switzerland, to succeed 
Henry S. Boutell. The appointment of another 
writer was that of Brand Whitlock, former 
mayor of Toledo, Ohio, as minister to Belgium. 
George Fred Williams, for many years well 
known in politics, was appointed minister to 
Greece to succeed President Schurman of Cornell 
University. These are the more important 
appointments of ministers to European coun- 
tries, 

A complete list of the ambassadors, and min- 
isters of the United States to foreign countries 
and of foreign countries to the United States 
is given in the table below. 

Among the representatives of foreign coun- 
tries to the United States there were few im- 
portant changes during the year. The moat 
notable was the retirement of James Bryce, 
ambassador from Great Britian and the appoint- 
ment of Sir Cecil Arthur Spring-Rice as his 
successor. There were no other changes among 
the ambassadors. Spain was raised to an 
embassy during the year, making a total of 11 
ambassadors from foreign countries to the 
United States. The new ministers were Dr. 
Pablo Desvernine from Cuba; Constantin Brun, 
Denmark; Dr. Don Francisco J. Peynado, Do- 
minican Republie; Dr. Gonzalo S. Córdova, 
Ecuador; Ulrich Duvivier, Haiti; W. L. F. C. 
Van Rappard, Netherlands; Emiliano Chamorro, 
Nicaragua; Don Eusebius A. Morales, Panama; 
Hector Velazquez, Paraguay; Don Francisco 
Duenas, Salvador; and Phya Prabha Karavongse 
from Siam, 


AMBASSADORS 


Country. Accredited by United States 
Austria-Hungary........ Frederic C, Penfield, Pa. 
BI!!! ean Edwin V. Morgan, N. Y. 
Fange EX ewe Myron T. Herrick, O. 
German James W. Gerard, N. T. 
Great Britain.......... Walter Hines Page, N. Y. 
Ia 8 Thomas Nelson Page, Va. 
SADAN a ssscs e evaseceeee es George W. Guthrie, Pa. 
Mexico ?5»508005»00550909299225220252029^29 €9929099o0925009»50€6€962509909 


Accredited to United States 


1918 Konstantin Theodor Dumba........ 1912 
1918 Domicio da Gama 1911 
1912 J. J. Jusserand............ 5 190 
1913 Johann Heinrich, Count von Berns- 

ROVE o vo. hd 1908 
1918 Sir Cecil Arthur Spring-Rice....... 1913 
1913 Marchese Cusani-Confalonieri....... 1910 
1918 Viscount Sutemi Chinda............ 1913 
bad Don Manuel Calero.................. 1912 


THOMAS NELSON PAGE Copyright by Harris & Ewing, Washington, D.C. 


Ambassador to Italy WALTER HINES PAGE 
Ambassador to Great Britain 


HENRY VAN DYKE 


BRAND WHITLOCK 
Minister to the Netherlands 


Minister to Belgium 


FOUR DISTINGUISHED AUTHORS IN THE UNITED STATES DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 
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AMBASSADORS— (Continued ) 


Country Accredited by United States Accredited to United States 
TDI Sse 2 Ae Ree NES CRETE RS Cee ea Weed eee eas George Bakhméteff.................. 1911 
Spo...» CI rr Joseph E. Willard, Va. 1913 Don Juan Riano y Gayangos....... 1918 
Türke vr Henry Morgenthau, N. Y. 1913 Youssouf Zia Pasha................ . 1910 
MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY 
Argentine Republic............ J. W. Garrett, Md. 1912 Rómulo S. N&on........cccccccceces 1911 
Beslilu nn 8 Brand Whitlock, O. 1913 RRR 8 1911 
Bonn. 8 John D. O' Rear, Mo. 1913 Ignacio Calderon 1904 
Chile C Henry P. Fletcher, Pa. 1909 Eduardo Sud ree s q ͥ 1911 
e so e ets vate es Paul S. Reinsch, Wis. 1913 Cha Xin TBDE.... 8 1909 
Colombia....... Thaddeus Austin Thompson, Tex. 1913 Don Julio Betancourt. 1912 
Costa Rica............. Edward J. Hale, N, C. 1913 Joaquin Bernardo Calvo............ 1899 
Cuba......... ‘sae wee William E. Gonzales, S. C. 1913 Dr. Pablo Desvernine............. 1918 
Denmarrnrn k Maurice F. Egan, D. C. 1907 Constantin Brunn 1918 
Dominican Republic..... James M. Sullivan, N. Y. 1913 Dr. Don Francisco J. Peynado..... . 1918 
Ecuador Charles S. Hartman, Mont. 1913 Dr. Don Gonzalo 8. Córdova........ 1918 
Greece *......... ... . George Fred Williams, Mass. 1913 L. A. Coromlass oo 1909 
Guatemalaa˖aaa William H. Leavell, Miss. 1913 Joaquin Antonio Mendez........... 1912 
Haiti...... 3 Madison R. Smith, Wis. 1913 Ulrich Duvivlettrtrr᷑rkr . 1918 
Honduras 3 John Ewing, La. 1913 Dr. Alberto Membreno 1912 
Netherlands f............ Henry Van Dyke, N. J. 1913 W. L. F. C. Van Rappard........ . 1918 
Nicaragua............ Benjamin L. Jefferson, Col. 1913 Emiliano Chamorro.............»* .. 1918 
Norw-waꝓ cer Albert G. Schmedemann, Wis. 1913 EL OH. BEY. ue e 1910 
Fans ð k. William J. Price, Ky. 1913 Don Eusebius A. Morales 1918 
Paragu⸗a e Daniel J. Mooney. N. Y. 1909 Hector Velazquesssss en 1913 
Persia... sevo es Charles W. Russell, D. C. 1909 Mirza AM Kul Khan.............. . 1910 
POPU E 8 Benton McMillin, Tenn. 1913 Federico A. Pezet........... ee rnt 1912 
Portugal. Thomas H. Birch, N. J. 1913 Viscount de Alte 1902 
Rumanlsaae kk Charles J. Vopicka, Il. [1 333 erates 
Salvadoooe r William Helmke. Kan. 1909 Don Francisco Duenas............. 1918 
Blaue o E ÜUĩ—T!8 sass Phya Prabha Karavongse........... 1918 
Sweden.......... PACA Charles H. Graves, Minn. 1905 W. A. F. Ekengren.........cccceeee 1913 
Switzerland.............. Pleasant A. Stovall, Ga. 1918 Paul Ritter... mn. 1909 
Hrügü&y,. err ns Nicolay A. Grevstad, Ill 1911 Carlos Marfa de Pena.............. 1911 
Venezuela...... —— Preston McGoodwin, Okla. 1913 P. Ezequiel Rojas.................. 1909 


* Accredited also to Montenegro. 
and Bulgaria. § Chargé d'affaires. 


FEDERAL JUDICIARY 


There were no changes in the membership 
of the United States Supreme Court during 
1913. The judges of the court and the year 
of the appointment of each are given below. 
The other courts which make up the Federal 
judiciary and their membership in 1913 are also 
given. 

SuPREME Court. Chief Justice: Edward 
Douglass White of Louisiana (1910). Associate 
Justices: Joseph McKenna, California (1898) ; 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Massachusetts (1902) ; 
William R. Day, Ohio (1903); Horace Harmon 
Lurton, ‘Tennessee (1909); Charles Evans 
Hughes, New York (1910); Willis Van Devan- 
ter, Wyoming (1910); Joseph R. Lamar, Geor- 
gia (1910); Mahlon Pitney, New Jersey (1912). 

CourT oF CLAIMS. Chief Justice: Edward 
Kernan Campbell; Associate Judges: Charles 
Bowen Howry, Fenton Whitlock Booth, Samuel 
Stebbins Barney, George Wesley Atkinson. 

CourT oF CUSTOMS APPEALS. Presiding 
Judge: Robert M. Montgomery. Associate 
Judges: James F. Smith, Orion M. Barber, 
Marion De Vries, George E. Martin. 

COMMERCE CoURT. This court ceased to exist 
on December 31,1913, by act of Congress approved 
October 22, 1913. The justices of the Commerce 
Court at the time of its abolishment follow. 
Presiding Judge: Martin A. Knapp. Associate 
Judges: William H. Hunt, John E. Carland, and 
Julian W. Mack. Robert W. Archbald, a judge 
of this court, was removed by impeachment 
January 19, 1913. These judges, with the excep- 
tion of Judge Archbald, continued as members of 
the Circuit Courts. 

Cmcurr Courts. The Circuit Courts comprise 


f Accredited also to Luxemburg. % Accredited also to Servia 


nine judicial circuits, and each of the justices of 
the Supreme Court is in charge of one of these 
circuits. There are in addition other circuit 
judges for each of the circuits. 

SUPREME Court Decisions. The United 
States Supreme Court handed down many 
important decisions during 1913. The most 
interesting of these from a public point of 
view related to the railroad laws and matters 
connected with the anti-trust law. For a 
discussion of these see RaArLways and TRUSTS. 
On April 7 it was decided that corpora- 
tions leasing land are exempt from the federal 
corporation tax. On May 12, in a decision 
handed down, the court upheld the right of 
the government to deport undesirable alien 
women regardless of the three-year limitation. 
The court on April 21 decided that federal 
appellate courts may no longer correct verdicts 
of juries when they believe insufficient evidence 
has been introduced to support them. The news- 
paper publicity law was upheld on June 9, 
and on the same day the right of the State 
of Minnesota to fix railroad rates was upheld. 
(See RarLwAYsS.) The foreign corporation tax 
law was sustained as constitutional on Novem- 
ber 3. During the year two bills providing 
for an increase in the membership of the court 
were introduced in Congress, but no action 
was taken on them. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Under the article entitled as above, will be 
found information concerning certain legislation 
of the year pertaining to the District of Col- 
umbia. 
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INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT WILSON 


President Wilson and Vice-President Marshall 
were inaugurated on March 4, 1913. The weather 
conditions were in great contrast to those pre- 
vailing at the time of President Taft’s inaugu- 
ration, when a great storm made the streets 
almost impassable. It is estimated that over 
half a million people were gathered in Washing- 
ton to witness the inauguration ceremonies. The 
inaugural parade included some 30,000 men and 
is said to have been the longest parade since 
President Lincoln, in 1865, reviewed the re- 
turning Union troops. Notable in the parade 
were the representatives from Princeton Uni- 
versity and a group of Indian chiefs from the 
Indian reservations. 

As is the custom, the Senate chamber was 
the scene of the inauguration of the Vice- 
President, which precedes that of the President. 
Members of the other House of Congress and 
the ministers of foreign countries and of the 
Supreme Court filled the Senate chamber. The 
oath of office was administered by Senator 
Gallinger, president pro tempore of the Senate, 
and immediately the Sixty-second Congress ad- 
journed and the Sixty-third Congress assembled. 

As president of the Senate Mr, Marshall 
made a somewhat unusual address. It was 
earnest and original, but in some of its ex- 
pressions was unconventional. 

For the inauguration of President Wilson a 
grandstand holding 10,000 persons had been built 
at the east wing of the id ah This was 
stretched from wing to wing of the great build- 
ing. To this stand proceeded President Taft, 
President-elect Wilson, members of the two 
houses of Congress, and officials and dis- 
tinguished guests. Before the stand was as- 
sembled the largest multitude that had ever 
witnessed an inaugural ceremony. President 
Taft and Mr. Wilson were greeted with pro- 
longed applause and the demonstration given 
to W. J. Bryan was notably warm. The oath 
of office was administered to Mr. Wilson by 
Chief Justice White. President Wilson’s in- 
augural address followed. Its brevity permits 
of its inclusion here. 

* There has been a change of government. It 
began two years ago, when the House of Repre- 
sentatives became Democratic by a decisive 
majority. It has now been completed. The 
Senate about to assemble will also be Dem- 
ocratic. The offices of President and Vice- 
President have been put into the hands of 
Democrats. What is the question that is upper- 
most in our minds today? That is the ques- 
tion I am going to try to answer, in order, if 
I may, to interpret the occasion. 

* It means much more than the mere success 
of a party. The success of a party means little 
except when the Nation is using that party for 
a large and definite purpose. No one can 
mistake the purpose for which the Nation now 
‘geeks to use the Democratic party. It seeks 
to use it to interpret a change in its own plans 
and point of view. Some old things with which 
we had grown familiar and which had begun 
to creep into the very habit of our thought and 
of our lives have altered their aspect as we 
have latterly looked critically upon them with 
fresh, awakened eyes; have dropped their dis- 
guises and shown themselves alien and sinister. 
Some new things, as we look frankly upon them, 
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willing to comprehend their real character, have 
come to assume the aspect of things long be- 
lieved in and familiar, stuff of our own convic- 
tions. We have been refreshed by a new insight 
into our own life. 

* We see that in many ways that life is very 
great. It is incomparably great in its material 
aspects, in its body of wealth, in the diversity 
and sweep of its energy, in the industries which 
have been conceived and built up by the genius 
of individual men and the limitless enterprise 
of groups of men. It is great also, very great, 
in its moral force. Nowhere else in the world 
have noble men and women exhibited in more 
striking forms the beauty and the energy of 
PIA and helpfulness and counsel in their 

orts to rectify wrong, alleviate suffering, and 
set the weak in the way of strength and hope. 
We have built up, moreover, a great system of 
government, which has stood through a long 
age a8 in many respects a model for those who 
seek to set liberty upon foundations that will 
endure against fortuitous change, against storm 
and accident. Our life contains every great 
thing and contains it in rich abundance. 

* But the evil has come with the good, and 
much fine gold has been corroded. With riches 
has come inexcusable waste. We have squan- 
dered a great part of what we might have used 
and have not stopped to conserve the exceeding 
bounty of nature, without which our genius for 
enterprise would have been worthless and im- 

otent, scorning to be careful, shamefully prod- 
igal as well as admirably efficient. We have 
been proud of our industrial achievements, but 
we have not hitherto stopped thoughtfully 
enough to count the human cost, the cost of 
lives snuffed out, of energies overtaxed and 
broken, the fearful physical and spiritual cost 
to the men and women and children upon whom 
the dead weight and burden of it all has fallen 
pitilessly the years through. The groans and 
agony of it all had not yet reached our ears, 
the solemn moving undertone of our life, coming 
up out of the mines and factories and out of 
every home where the struggle had its intimate 
and familiar seat. With the great government 
went many deep secret things which we too 
long delayed to look into and scrutinize with 
candid, fearless eyes. The great government we 
loved has too often been made use of for pri- 
vate and selfish purposes, and those who used 
it had forgotten the people. 

“At last a vision has been vouchsafed us of 
our life as a whole. We see the bad with the 
good, the debased and decadent with the sound 
and vital. With this vision we approach new 
affairs. Our duty is to cleanse, to reconsider, 
to restore, to correct the evil without impairing 
the good, to purify and humanize every process 
of our common life without weakening or 
sentimentalizing it. There has been something 
crude and heartless and unfeeling in our haste to 
succeed and be great. Our thought has been ‘ Let 
every man look out for himself, let every genera- 
tion look out for itself, while we reared giant 
machinery which made it impossible that any 
but those who stood at the levers of control 
should have a chance to look out for themselves. 
We had not forgotten our morals. We re- 
membered well enough that we had set up a 
policy which was meant to serve the humblest 
as well as the most powerful, with an eye single 
to the standards of justice and fair play, and 
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remembered it with pride. But we were very 
heedless and in a hurry to be great. 

" We have come now to the sober second 
thought. The scales of heedlessness have fallen 
from our eyes. We have made up our minds to 
square every process of our national life again 
with the standards we so proudly set up at the 
beginning and have always carried in our hearts. 
Our work is a work of restoration. 

“We have itemized with some degree of 
particularity the things that ought to be altered, 
and here are some of the chief items: A tariff 
which cuts us off from our proper part in the 
commerce of the world, violates the just princi- 
ples of taxation, and makes the government 
a facile instrument in the hands of private 
interests; a banking and currency system based 
upon the necessity of the government to sell 
its bonds fifty years ago, and perfectly adapted 
to concentration of cash and restricting of 
credits; an industrial system which, take it 
on all its sides, financial as well as administra- 
tive, holds capital in leading-strings, restricts 
liberties, and limits the opportunities of labor, 
and exploits without renewing or conserving the 
natural resources of the country; a body of 
agricultural activities not yet given the eff- 
ciency of great business undertakings or served 
as it should be through the instrumentality of 
science taken directly to the farm or afforded the 
facilities of credit best suited to its practical 
needs; water-courses undeveloped, waste places 
unreclaimed, forests untended, fast disappearing 
without plan or prospect of renewal, unregarded 
waste heaps at every mine. We have studied, as 
perhaps no other nation has, the most effective 
means of production; but we have not studied 
cost or economy as we should, either as organ- 
izers of industry, as statesmen, or as individuals. 

“Nor have we studied and perfected the means 
by which government may be put at the service 
of humanity in safeguarding the health of the 
Nation, the health of its men and its wqmen 
and its children, as well as their rights in the 
struggle for existence, This is no sentimental 
duty. The firm basis of government is justice, 
not pity. These are matters of justice. There 
can be no equality of opportunity, the first 
essential of justice in the body politic, if men 
and women and children be not shielded in their 
lives, their very vitality, from the consequences 
of great industrial and social processes which 
they cannot alter, control, or singly cope with. 
Society must see to it that it does not itself 
crush or weaken or damage its own constituent 
parts. The first duty of law is to keep sound 
the society it serves. Sanitary laws, pure food 
laws, and laws determining conditions of labor 
which individuals are powerless to determine 
for themselves are intimate parts of the very 
business of justice and legal efficiency. 

* These are some of the things we ought to do, 
and not leave the others undone, the old-fash- 
ioned, never-to-be-neglected, fundamental safe- 
guarding of property and of individual right. 
This is the high enterprise of the new day: to 
lift everything that concerns our life as a nation 
to the light that shines from the hearth-fire 
of every man's conscience and vision of the 
right. It is inconceivable that we should do 
this as partisans; it is inconceivable we should 
do it in ignorance of the facts as they are or 
in blind haste, We shall restore, not destroy; we 
shall deal with our economic system as it is 
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and as it may be modifled, not as it might 
be if we had a clean sheet of paper to write 
upon; and step by step we shall make it what 
it should be, in the spirit of those who question 
their own wisdom and seek counsel and knowl- 
edge, not shallow self-satisfaction or the ex- 
citement of excursions whither they cannot tell. 
Justice, and only justice, shall always be our 
motto. 

“ And yet it will be no cool process of mere 
science. The Nation has been deeply stirred, 
stirred by a solemn passion, stirred by the 
knowledge of wrong, of ideals lost, of government 
too often debauched and made an instrument of 
evil. The feelings with which we face this new 
age of right and opportunity sweep across our 
heart-strings like some air out of God's own 
presence, where justice and mercy are reconciled 
and the judge and the brother are one. We 
know our task is to be no mere task of poli- 
tics, but a task which shall search us through 
and through, whether we shall be able to under- 
stand our time and the need of our people, 
whether we be indeed their spokesmen and in- 
terpreters, whether we have the pure heart to 
comprehend and the rectifled will to choose our 
high cost of action. 

“This is not a day of triumph; it is a day 
of dedication. Here muster, not the forces of 
party, but the forces of humanity. Men’s hearts 
wait upon us; men’s lives hang in the balance; 
men’s hopes call upon us to say what we will 
do. Who shall live up to the great trust? Who 
dares fail to try? I summon all honest men, all 
patriotic, all forward-looking men, to my side. 
God helping me, I will not fai] them, if they 
will but counsel and sustain me! ” 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S CABINET 


The biographies of the members of President 
Wilson’s cabinet will be found in their alphabeti- 
cal order in this volume. In order to present 
the members as a whole they are, with the indica- 
tions of the sections of the country from which 
they were chosen, given below. 

William J. Bryan, Secretary of State, of 
Nebraska. His career is so familiar as to 
render an account of it unnecessary here. 

William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the 
Treasury, was born in Georgia. He is a lawyer 
by profession, but is best known as the success- 
ful builder and operator of the Hudson tunnels 
and railways which connect New York City with 
New Jersey under the Hudson River. 

The Secretary of War, Lindley M, Garrison, 
is also-a lawyer, a native of New Jersey, where 
he had been a vice-chancellor since 1904. 

The Secretary of the Navy, Josephus Daniels, 
is a native of North Carolina. He is a member 
of the bar, but never practiced his profession, 
having devoted himself chiefly to journalism 
and politics. 

Franklin K. Lane, the Secretary of the 
Interior, was born on Prince Edward Island, 
Canada, but has been for many years a resident 
of California. His first work was on news- 
papers. He then studied law and was admitted 
to the bar. He held several offices in California 
and became widely known to the public as a 
member of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in 1905. He became chairman of the com- 
mission in the autumn of 1912. 

Albert Sidney Burleson, Postmaster-General, 
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is a native of Texas. For many years he was 
a member of the House of Representatives and 
obtained & high reputation in that body for 
efficient and painstaking work. 

David Franklin ouston, Secretary of 
Agriculture, was born in North Carolina, but 
for many years has been a resident of Missouri. 
He was widely known as an educator, and was 
at one time president of the Texas College of 
Agriculture. 

James C. McReynolds, the Attorney-General, 
was born in Kentucky. He was an assistant 
attorney-general under Mr, Wickersham, in 
President Taft’s cabinet. 

William C. Redfield, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, was born in New York State and is a 
manufacturer in Brooklyn. He has written and 
spoken much in favor of industrial peace and 
the treatment of laboring men and women on 
the human basis. He was a member of the 
House of Representatives and made a high 
reputation for efficiency in that body. 

William B. Wilson, the first incumbent of the 
new Department of Labor, was born in Scot- 
land. When he came to the United States he 
settled in Pennsylvania and became a coal miner. 
He has occupied high offices in the coal miners’ 
unions and served in Congress. He was defeated 
for reélection in the autumn of 1912. 

It will be noted from this list that five of 
the members of this cabinet are to be credited 
to the South. These are: Secretary of the 
Treasury; Attorney-General; Postmaster-Gen- 
eral; Secretary of the Navy; and Secretary of 
Agriculture. Of the Middle West Mr. Bryan 
is the only representative and of the Far West 
the only representative is the Secretary of the 
Interior. The Middle States are represented 
by the Secretary of Commerce, Secretary of 
War, and Secretary of Labor. For the first 
time in many years the New England States 
are without a representative in the cabinet, 


DEPARTMENT OFFICERS 


As the offices in the various departments of 
the government were, to a large extent, re- 
organized in 1913, it may be convenient for 
reference to include the names of the heads of 
the various bureaus and divisions in the admini- 
strative departments. These are given at the 
end of this article. | 


REPRESENTATION IN CONGRESS 


At the end of this article will be found a list 
of the senators and representatives from the 
different States in the Sixty-third Congress. 


ADMINISTRATION 


No attempt will be made in this place to 
give a comprehensive survey of the principal 
events in the administration of President Wil- 
son during 1913. These are fully treated else- 
where in this book—in other portions of the 
article UNITED STATES, in general articles cov- 
ering the chief results of President Wilson's 
administrative policies, such as TARIFF, FINAN- 
CIAL REVIEW, Mxxico, and others. An account 
of the President's relation with Congress will 
be found in the section Congress, in this article. 
A history of the foreign relations of the United 
States under his direction will be found in 
the section Foreign Relations. The composition 
of the cabinet which he selected is described 
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in the section Cabinet. His administration of 
the diplomatie service under the supervision 
of Secretary Bryan, will be found noted in 
detail in the section Diplomatic Service. 

The last months of the administration of 
President Taft were not marked by any inci- 
dents of special interest. Mr. Taft made several 
Speeches and addresses, in most of which he 
defended his administration and in some cases 
made caustic criticism of the Progressive party. 
(See POLITICAL PARTIES IN 1913.) President 
Taft signed, however, several important meas- 
ures passed at the last session of the Sixty- 
second Congress. These included a resolution 
for the Lincoln memorial; the Nicaraguan Ca- 
nal treaty; the physical valuation of railroads 
bill; and the bill for creating a new department, 
that of labor. He vetoed the immigration bill. 
(See IMMIGRATION.) In February he sent two 
messages to Congress, one of which dealt with 
the atrocities in Peru, the other urging a budget 

lan. This was sent on February 26. He also 
vetoed the Webb liquor bill on constitutional 
grounds. This, however, was passed over his 
veto. The sundry civil bill, which contained a 
provision preventing the expenditure of money 
for the prosecution of labor unions, was vetoed 
by him on March 4. 

On January 13 the presidential electors met 
in the capitals of their respective States and 
formally cast their ballots for President and 
Vice-President. The votes of the eight Repub- 
lican electors of Utah and Vermont were cast 
for Nicholas Murray Butler for Vice-President, 
in place of James S. Sherman, deceased. 

President Wilson remained governor of New 
Jersey until March 1, but during the two months 
preceding his inauguration he made several im- 
portant addresses. Two of these were delivered 
in the early part of January. The first of these 
was before the Commercial Club at Chicago, on 
January 11, and the second before the New 
Jersey electors two days later. On December 
28, 1912, he had made an address at Staunton, 
Va., on the occasion of the celebration of his 
birthday in that city. These three speeches bore 
close relation to one another, and were con- 
sidered to have formed a statement of the Presi- 
dent-elect’s attitude toward the great question 
of business and commerce with which the gov- 
ernment must deal during his administration. 
The speech at Staunton was in general a state- 
ment of the principle that one is entitled t^ 
reward only as one renders service, and the 
application of that principle to the relations 
between business and government at the present 
time. The speech in Chicago was in fact a 
statement of the principle that the very exist- 
ence of business depends upon confidence, and 
the principle was applied in a practical way a3 
an exhortation to business men to deserve and 
win the confidence of the people. The speech 
before the New Jersey electors was a statement 
of the principle that those who are called upon 
to serve the people must go in the direction in 
which the people are going, and that therefore 
as a representative of the people he was com- 
mitted to the cause of progress, and that as 
President he would “ pick out progressives and 
only progressives.” 

On January 26 he addressed the social wel- 
fare advocates on Land Labor, and his last 
public address delivered before his inauguration 
as President was made at the inauguration of 
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James F. Fielder as his successor as governor 
of New Jersey. 

During this interval Mr. Wilson refused to 
give out the names of those whom he had se- 
lected for members of his cabinet. He de- 
clared that these names would be announced 
on the day following his inauguration. 

EVENTS OF THE ADMINISTRATION. One of the 
first official acts of President Wilson was to 
issue a statement in regard to the attitude of 
his administration toward Central America. 
He promised the support of the United States 
to legitimate governments supported by the peo- 
ple, and strongly condemned intriguers and rev- 
olutionists, (See Foreign Relations.) Sev- 
eral days later the Department of State issued 
a statement in which it was announced that the 
United States would not be a party to the six- 
power banking group which had undertaken to 
finance railroad operations in China. (See 
Foreign Relations.) As a result of this action, 
Huntington Wilson, Assistant Secretary of 
State, who retained the position he held in 
President Taft’s administration, resigned the 
Office, and at the same time made public a severe 
criticism of President Wilson’s attitude toward 
China. The greater portion of the time during 
these first months was devoted to preparations 
for the introduction of the Tariff bill in Con- 
gress, and to making appointments for the 
diplomatic service and other governmental of- 
fices. Much of the President’s attention was 
also given to the difficulties with the legislature 
of California over the passage of a land-owner- 
ship bill. (See CALIFORNIA.) In the latter 
part of April he began to assist in drafting a 
currency bill. On August 17 he dismissed Pro- 
fessor Willis Luther Moore as chief of the 
Weather Bureau. Irregularities in the conduct 
of his office were charged against him. His 
participation in the political affairs of New 
Jersey in May is discussed in the article NEw 
JERSEY. On April 15 he intimated to Ambassa- 
dor Bryce that settlement of the Panama toll 
uestion would be favorable to Great Britain. 
Several days later he declared that he would 
not reorganize the Canal Zone administration 
until after the completion of the canal. On 
January 23 he sighed the sundry civil bill 
referred to above. (See CIVIL SERVICE.) Presi- 
dent Wilson spent such time as he could spare 
from Washington at Cornish, N. H. He made 
several addresses in the autumn, including one 
at the dedication of the restored Congress Hall 
at Philadelphia, on October 25. He also made 
an important address in Mobile before the Com- 
mercial Congress on October 27. This address 
was devoted to the relations of the United States 
to Latin America. He declared that morality 
and not expediency should be the nation’s guide 
in its foreign relations. On October 9 he sent 
& message of congratulation to Yuan Shih-kai 
on his election as president of China. By the 
vressure of an electric button at Washington he 
exploded the Gamboa dike in the Panama Canal 
on October 10. (See PANAMA CANAL.) On 
December 2 he delivered his message at the 
first regular session of the Sixty-third Congress. 
(See Concress.) His failure to endorse the 
woman suffrage movement in his message was 
criticised by suffragist advocates. (See WoMAN 
SUFFRAGE.) Of the administration of President 
Wilson during his first ten months it may be 
said that in its accomplishments it was one 
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of the most remarkable in the history of the 
country. In the face of opposition which was 
none the less real because it was not publicly 
avowed, he put through Congress two of the 
most important measures ever enacted—the 
tariff bill and the currency bill. He did this 
almost entirely by the force of his personality. 

The only criticisms of importance brought 
against the conduct of his administration re- 
lated to his Mexican policy and certain ap- 
pointments in the diplomatic service. For a 
discussion of the latter, see section Diplomatic 
Service; and for a discussion of the policy of 
the United States toward Mexico, see MEXICO. 


CONGBESS 


The sessions of Congress treated in this 
section include the third session of the Sixty- 
second Congress, and the special and first reg- 
ular sessions of the Sixty-third. In order to 
make a consecutive narrative, a résumé is first 
given of the proceedings of the third session of 
the Sixty-second Congress, from December 3, 
1912, when it first convened, to the holiday ad- 
journment in 1912. President Taft, according 
to his custom, sent his regular message to Con- 
gress in installments. The first installment was 
sent on December 3 and dealt chiefly with for- 
eign relations of the United States. He dis- 
cussed his policy in connection with the diplo- 
matic and consular offices, and the detailed reor- 
ganization of the State Department which had 
taken place under his direction. On December 6 
he sent the second message, which was more in 
the nature of a general message than the first. 
His principal recommendations were for a plan 
of currency reform such as was outlined by 
the monetary commission; an amendment to the 
law to lessen the penalty when corporations 
inadvertently disobey the corporation tax law; 
congressional approval of the plan of army re- 
organization prepared by the war college; the 
passage of a military bill increasing compen- 
sation to militia in the fleld; citizenship with- 
out statehood for Porto Ricans; regulation of 
water-power grants so that navigable streams 
may be improved by water-power companies; 
elevation of Colonel G. W. Goethals to a general- 
ship; a return to the policy of two battleships 
a year by the appropriation for three battleships 
in 1913; and authority to the United States 
Supreme Court to make rules of procedure in 
common law cases in federal courts to expedite 
and lessen the cost of litigation. The President 
emphatically disapproved the project for the 
immediate independence of the Philippines. On 
December 19 he sent a third message which 
was, in effect, a defense against the charge that 
he had been instigated by political motives in 
placing 36,000 fourth-class postmasters under 
the operation of civil service law. (See Crvim 
SERVICE.) In the same message he advocated 
legislation permitting members of the cabinet 
to sit in Congress with the right of debate, 
but without votes. He also urged the adoption 
of a plan of the Postmaster-General for the 
readjustment of the compensation allowed rail- 
roads for carrying the mails, and he recom- 
mended the revision of the land laws to secure 
and regulate conservation and legislation af- 
fecting Alaska and a registry of mineral landa. 
He pointed out the necessity of further pure- 
food legislation, and requested Congress to make 
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vrovision for a government building at the San 
Francisco-Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion. The Senate was occupied during the 
greater part of the time preceding the Christ- 
mas vacation with the impeachment proceedings 
against Judge Archbald. In the House the 
committee on ways and means provided for 
hearing on the tariff provision to begin Janu- 
ary 6, 1913. By a vote of 153 to 118 the House 
declared that Charles C. Bowman, representa- 
tive of the Eleventh Pennsylvania district, was 
not entitled to be seated, and by vote of 181 
to 118 it declined to seat his Democratic op- 
ponent, George R. McLean. Both seats were 
rejected on the ground of corrupt practices. 
Before the adjournment for the holidays the 
House passed by vote of 178 to 52 the Burnett 
bill for the regulation of immigration (see Iu- 
MIGRATION). 

On the convening of Congress after the Christ- 
mas holidays the impeachment proceedings 
against Judge Archbald were continued, and 
on January 13 the vote was taken. There were 
13 charges in the indictment, and when the 
Senate came to ballot after the hearing of the 
evidence, there was a vote for actual conviction 
on only five counts. On the first count, which 
declared that on or about March 31, 1911, Judge 
Archbald had entered into a partnership agree- 
ment with Edward J. Williams of Scranton, 
Pa., for the purchase of a culm dump in Lacka- 
wanna County, for the purpose of disposing of 
this property at a pecuniary profit to them- 
selves, and that Judge Archbald had used his 
official position as a judge of the Commerce 
Court to induce the owners of this property to 
sell it at much less than its actual value, the 
vote was the strongest, 1 68 for convic- 
tion and 5 for acquittal. ere were eight 
counts on which acquittal was voted. The other 
articles on which conviction was obtained em- 
bodied charges similar to the first. The final 
count was in the nature of a summing up of 
the whole case in that it stated that Judge 
Archbald had sought to obtain credit from and 
through persons interested in the suits at his 
court; that he had carried on a general business 
in culm dumps for speculation and profit while 
he was a judge, and had unlawfully influenced 
railroad officials. In the vote applying to the 
penalty of removal from office, the Senate was 
unanimous, but in declaring him disqualified 
forever for any office of honor, trust, or profit, 
it was more evenly divided (39-35). The gen- 
eral opinion of the Senate was well expressed 
by Senator Root’s explanation of his vote. “I 
have voted that the respondent is guilty under 
articles 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, and 13, because I find 
that he used power and influence in his vote as 
judge of the Court of Commerce to secure favors 
of money value for himself and his friends 
from railway companies, some of which were 
under the regulations of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, subject to the review of the 
Court of Commerce. I consider this course of 
conduct, and each instance of it, to be & high 
erime and misdemeanor. I have voted not guilty 
upon the other articles, because, while most of 
them involved improper conduct, I do not con- 
sider that the acts proved are high crimes and 
misdemeanors." 

The other measures acted upon in this final 
session of the Sixty-second Congress may be 
briefly summarized. On January 6 the ways 
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and means committee of the House began pub- 
lic hearings preparatory to framing the tariff- 
revision bills for the special session. The House 
on January 14 endorsed President Taft’s 
order placing fourth-class postmasters in the 
civil service. See CIVIL SERVICE, and section 


Post Office in this article. On January 8 
the conference committees of the House 
and Senate considered the proposed immi- 


gration bill. The chief point in dispute was 
the literacy test. This was agreed to by the 
Senate and House on January 12. A report was 
adopted by the House on January 18. It con- 
tained a clause in regard to penal certificates, 
which was rejected by the Senate on January 
21. This clause was dropped by the conference 
committee two days following. The House 
Passed a measure without the certificate clause 
on January 26, and it was adopted by the Sen- 
ate on February 2. On February 4 to Feb- 
ruary 6 President Taft held conferences with 
those in favor of and those opposing the bill. 
He vetoed the bill on 5 15. It was re- 
passed over his veto im the House, but failed 
to pass in the Senate. (See IMMIGRATION.) In 
the section above, entitled Pensions, will be 
found statistics and other information relative 
to the subject in question. It may be stated 
here, however, that a pensiem bil? passed in this 
session of Congress carried over $180,000,000, an 
increase of about $15,000,000 over the estimates 
of 1912. This was a direct consequence of the 
new pension legislation passed by the Sixty-sec- 
ond Congress. The river and harbor appropria- 
tion bill carried sums amounting to over $25, 
000,000, while the naval bill authorized two bat- 
tleships besides minor vessels, an increase of 
about $23,000,000 over the appropriation of 1912. 

The Senate on February 1 unexpectedly 
adopted, by a vote of one more than the neces- 
sary two-thirds, a resolution to amend the Con- 
stitution so that the President should serve 
for six years instead of four, and be ineligible 
for reélection. The debates on this resolution 
seemed to indicate that the Senate did not take 
the proposition with great seriousness. The 
greater part of the time was taken up in dis- 
cussing the question with regard to its effect 
upon the future of President Taft, of former 
President Roosevelt, and of Mr. Wilson, Presi- 
dent-elect. The resolution, as passed by the Sen- 
ate, provided that “ the term of office of the Pres- 
ident shall be six years; and no person who has 
held office by election, or discharged its powers 
or duties, or acted as President under the (‘on- 
stitution and laws made in pursuance thereof, 
shall be eligible to again hold office by election.” 
In order that this resolution as passed by the 
Senate should be submitted to the States for 
their acceptance or rejection, it was necessary 
for it to be passed by a two-thirds vote of the 
House. This it failed to obtain. 

A bill providing for a Department of Labor 
was signed by President Taft on March 4, which 
was practically his last official act. Both 
houses passed a measure approving the Lincoln 
Memorial, and, in the Senate, a bill was passed 
to make Senator Cullom commissioner. 

The Webb liquor bill, forbidding the inter- 
state shipment of liquor, was passed in the 
House on February 9 and in the Senate on 
February 11. The bill. as approved by the 
Senate, was passed on February 12. The bill 
was vetoed by President Taft, but was passed 
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over his veto in both houses. See LIQUOR REG- 
ULATION, 

Several bills relating to the Panama Canal 
tolls were introduced in this session. On Janu- 
ary 19 a bill to bar trust-owned ships from the 
Panama Canal was introduced in the House. 
A bill introduced by Senator Root in the Senate 
providing for a repeal of.the free-toll provision 
was tabled by the committee on inter-oceanic 
canals on February 18. A bill providing for 
the immediate independence of the Philippine 
Islands was introduced in the House, but no 
action was taken upon it. 

The campaign fund committee which investi- 
gated the relations of certain Standard Oil 
officials and others with campaign funds, con- 
tinued the hearings during the first part of this 
session. Additional letters alleged to have been 
written by John D. Archbold of the Standard 
Oi] Company to the various legislators were pre- 
sented and read. An investigation into the 
manner in which these letters became public 
was carried on by the committee, and the charge 
was made that they had been purchased by 
William R. Hearst from employes of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, who had stolen them from 
the private files of Mr. Archbold. The hearing 
was ended on February 11. 

The commission on efficiency and economy, 
appointed by President Taft in 1911, reported 
on the Adjutant-General’s office. The President 
asked for an appropriation to continue the 
investigation, but this was refused. 

The committee on privileges and elections 
in the Senate investigated charges made against 
Senators Chilton and Watson, of West Virginia. 
These charges alleged that the legislature which 
elected them had been improperly influenced. 
The charges were dropped on February 9. 

SUMMARY OF LEGISLATION. The Sixty-second 
session of Congress adjourned on March 4, 1913. 
Among the most important enactments made in 
this session in its two years of existence may 
be mentioned the constitutional amendment pro- 
viding for the direct election of senators; the 
Russian Treaty resolution; statehood bills for 
Arizona and New Mexico; Panama Canal bill; 
the Alaskan civil service bill; the white slave 
bill; the phosporous match bill; the eight- 
four government work bill; the Industrial Com- 
mission bill; the Department of Labor bill; the 
bird-protection bill; the wireless telegraph bill; 
the pension increase bill; the amendment to 
the food and drugs act; and the anti-prize-fight 
moving pictures bill. Important measures op- 
posed and vetoed by President Taft were the 
tariff bills, the immigration bill, and the inter- 
state liquor bill. The last named was passed 
over the President’s veto. 

Especially noteworthy events in the history 
of the Senate in this session were the expulsion 
of Senator Lorimer; the impeachment of Judge 
Archbald; the passage of a resolution amplifying 
the Monroe Doctrine; the failure of the so- 
called universal arbitration treaties; the ex- 
tension of the arbitration treaty with France; 
and the passage of the fur-seal treaty and of 
the wireless telegraph treaty. 

Perhaps the most notable feature in the life 
of this Congress was its sanction of certain 
measures intended primarily to advance home 
interests, such as the establishment of the 
Children’s Bureau, the white slave bill, and the 
creation of a Department of Labor. 
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The Sixty-second Congress was especially lib- 
eral in the appropriation of money, and on this 
score was widely criticised. In its second ses- 
sion it added $25,000,000 a year to the pension 
list, and in the third session it proposed a 
public building measure which was almost uni- 
versally condemned. Several towns with a pop- 
ulation of not over 1000 inhabitants received 
appropriations for the construction of public 
buildings to cost $60,000 and more. This bill 
authorized a total expenditure of $35,000,000.. 
In spite of liberality in apf ropriating for such 
purposes, Congress refused to authorize more 
than one battleship, although three were called 
tor by the Navy Department. Congress con- 
tinued the tradition condemned by most of its 
numbers, placing “riders” upon appropriation: 
bills, thus allowing by indirection the securing, 
of legislation which it knew could not be se- 
cured by direct means. Several of these bills 
were vetoed by President Taft for the reason 
that they carried these “ riders." 

THE SIXTY-THIRD CONGRESS—SPECIAL SESSION.. 
During the first month of President Wilson's 
administration the announcement was made that 
an extraordinary session of Congress would be 
ealled on April 7 for the purpose primarily of 
formulating a new tariff bill. The Democratic 
members of the House held & caucus on March 6 
and renominated Champ Clark to be speaker and 
Oscar W. Underwood chairman of the committee 
on ways and means. Mr. Underwood’s position 
at the head of this committee gave him the 
chief hand in forming the tariff bill and direct- 
ing its passage through the House. One feature 
of the special eession created unusual interest. 
This was the announcement by President Wilson 
that he would personally deliver before Congress 
his message, or, more properly, address. For 
such personal 5 of the presidential mes - 
sage, however, both President Washington and 
President Adams had established precedents. 
His own explanation was given in „these 
words: The reasons are very simple. I think 
it is the most dignified way for the President 
to address the houses on the opening of the 
session, instead of sending the address by mes- 
senger, and letting the clerk read it perfuncto- 
rily. I thought that the dignifled and natural 
thing was to read it. It is a precedent which, 
it is true, has been discontinued a long time, 
but which is a very respectable precedent." 

President Wilson’s address, which was not. 
long, is given in full below. 

“I have called the Congress together in ex- 
traordinary session because a duty was laid 
upon the party now in power at the recent. 
elections which it ought to perform promptly 
in order that the burden carried by the people 
under existing law may be lightened as soon 
as possible, and in order, also, that the business 
interests of the country may not be kept too 
long in suspense as to what the fiscal changes 
are to be to which they will be required to ad- 
just themselves. It is clear to the whole country 
that the tariff duties must be altered. They must 
be changed to meet the radical alteration in the- 
conditions of our enconomic life which the coun- 
try has witnessed within the last generation. 

While the whole face and method of our 
industrial and commercial life were being- 
changed beyond recognition, the tariff schedules 
have remained what they were before the change 
began, or have moved in the direction they were 
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ustrial development was what it is to-day. 
Our task is to square them with the actual 
facts. The sooner that is done the sooner we 
shall escape from suffering from the facts, and 
the sooner our men of business will be free to 
thrive by the law of nature (the nature of free 
business) instead of by the law of legislation 
and artificial arrangement. 

“We have seen the tariff legislation wander 
very far afield in our day—very far indeed from 
the field in which our prosperity might have had 
& normal growth and stimulation. No one who 
looks the facts squarely in the face or knows 
anything that lies beneath the surface of action 
can fail to perceive the principles upon which 
recent tariff legislation has been based. We 
long ago passed beyond the modest notion of 
* protecting? the industries of the country, and 
moved boldly forward to the idea that they were 
entitled to the direct patronage of the govern- 
ment. Fora long time—a time so long that the 
men now active in public policy hardly remem- 
ber the conditions that preceded it—we have 
sought in our tariff schedules to give each group 
of manufacturers or producers what they them- 
selves thought they needeu in order to maintain 
& practically exclusive market as against the 
rest of the world. Consciously or unconsciously, 
we have built up a set of privileges and exemp- 
tions from competition behind which it was 
easy by any, even the crudest, forms of combina- 
tion to organize monopoly; until at last nothing 
is normal, nothing is obliged to stand the tests 
of efficiency and economy, in our world of big 
business, but everything thrives by concerted 
arrangement. Our new principles of action will 
save us from a final hard crystallization of 
monopoly and a complete loss of the influences 
that quicken enterprise and keep independent 
energy alive. 

“It is plain what those principles must be. 
We must abolish everything that bears even 
the semblance of privilege or of any kind of 
artificial advantage, and put our business men 
and producers under the stimulation of a con- 
stant necessity to be efficient, economical, and 
enterprising, masters of competitive supremacy, 
better workers and merchants than any in the 
world. Aside from the duties laid upon articles 
which we do not and probably cannot produce, 
therefore, and the duties laid upon luxuries and 
merely for the sake of the revenues they yield, 
the object of the tariff duties henceforth laid 
must be effective competition, the whetting of 
American wits by contest with the wits of the 
rest of the world. 

“It would be unwise to move toward this end 
headlong, with reckless haste, or with strokes 
that cut at the very roots of what has grown 
up among us by long process and at our own 
invitation. It does not alter a thing to upset 
it and break it, deprive it of a chance to change. 
It destroys it. We must make changes in our 
fiscal laws, in our fiscal system, whose object 
is development, a more free and wholesome de- 
velopment, not revolution or upset or confusion. 
We must build up trade, especially foreign 
trade. We need the outlet and the enlarged 
field of energy more than we ever did before. 
We must build up industry as well, and must 
adopt freedom in the place of artificial stimu- 
lation only so far as it will build, not pull 
down. 
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“In dealing with the tariff the method by 
which this may be done will be a matter of 
judgment, exercised item by item. To some not 
accustomed to the excitements and responsibili- 
ties of greater freedom, our methods may in 
some respects and at some points seem heroic; 
but remedies may be heroic and yet remedies. 
It is our business to make sure that they are 
genuine remedies. Our object is clear. If our 
motive is above just challenge, and only an 
occasional error of jugment is chargeable 
against us, we shall be fortunate. 

* We are called upon to render the country a 
great service in more matters than one. Our 
responsibility should be met and our methods 
should be thorough, as thorough as moderate 
and well considered, based upon the facts as 
they are, and not worked out as if we were 
beginners. We are to deal with the facts of 
our own day, with the facts of no other, and 
to make laws which square with those facts. 
It is best, indeed it is necessary, to begin with 
the tariff. I will urge nothing upon you now 
at the opening of your session which can ob- 
scure that first object or divert our energies 
from that clearly defined duty. 

* At a later time I may take the liberty of 
calling your attention to reforms which should 
press close upon the heels of the tariff changes, 
if not accompanying them, of which the chief 
is the reform of our banking and currency 
laws; but just now I refrain. For the present 
I put these matters on one side and think only 
of this one thing—of the changes in our fiscal 
system which may best serve to open once more 
the free channels of prosperity to a great people 
whom we would serve to the utmost and 
throughout both rank and file.” 

The two houses of Congress at once made 
the necessary preparations for the active con- 
duct of business. In the House Mr. Clark was 
reélected speaker and Mr. Underwood chairman 
of the ways and means committee, in accord- 
ance with the action of the caucus referred to 
above. The Democrats had held a caucus for 
the election of officers, and this body had elected 
James P. Clarke of Arkansas, president pro tem- 
pore. It had been generally conceded before 
the meeting of the caucus that Senator Bacon of 
Georgia, would be honored with the appoint- 
ment, and the election of Senator Clarke created 
considerable ill-feeling. There was a certain 
amount of friction, too, on account of the elec- 
tion of Senator Martin of Virginia chairman 
of the committee on appropriations, in place 
of Senator Tillman of South Carolina, who 
would have had it on the ground of priority. 
The reason given for choosing Senator Martin 
was Senator Tillman’s age and physical infirm- 
ity. A number of new senators took their seats 
in this session, most of them Democrats. The 
greater number of these had been elected by 
legislatures in 1913 to succeed senators whose 
terms had already expired. These senators in- 
cluded two from Colorado, Charles S. Thomas 
and John F. Shafroth; Joe T. Robinson from 
Arkansas; Willard Saulsbury from Delaware; 
Edwin C. Burleigh from Maine; LeBaron B. 
Colt from Rhode Island; Henry F. Hollis from 
New Hampshire; Ollie M. James from Ken- 
tucky; J. Hamilton Lewis and Lawrence Y. 
Sherman from Illinois; George W. Norris from 
Nebraska; Joseph E. Randell from Louisiana; 
Morris Sheppard from Texas; John K. Shields 
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from Tennessee; Thomas Sterling from South 
Dakota; William H. Thompson from Kansas; 
James K. Vardaman from Mississippi; Thomas 
J. Walsh from Montana; and John W. Weeks 
from Massachusetts. On the day tollowing the 
convening of Congress, the Democratic members 
of the House of Representatives rejected the 

lan of an open caucus. The Republican mem- 

rs of the House, on the contrary, on April 11, 
voted for the first time in the history of the 
party for an open caucus. 

The Tariff Bill. The tariff bill was the 
chief reason for the convening of the extraor- 
dinary session. It is discussed in full in the 
article TARIFF. There will be given here only 
a chronology of the passage of the bill through 
Congress. It was noted above that the ways 
and means committee of the House began hear- 
ings on the bill in January, and by the time 
Congress had convened it was practically ready 
to report a bill. President Wilson had been 
in constant communication with the members 
of the committee and had made many sugges- 
tions. A tentative draft of the bill was ready 
on April 5. This included free raw wool. The 
bill was presented to the Democratic caucus 
by Mr. Underwood on April 8. On April 10 
Schedule A was adopted without amendment 
and part of Schedule B was approved the same 
day. On April 11 part of Schedule C, the 
metal schedule, was passed without amendment. 
Schedule D, dealing with wood, lumber, etc., 
was passed unchanged on April 12. The caucus 
passed the sugar provision without amendment, 
together with Schedule F, tobacco, on April 13. 
There was considerable discussion over Schedule 
G, agricultural products, and several amend- 
ments were offered. Schedule K, the wool 
schedule, was passed by the caucus without 
amendment, as was also the cotton schedule, on 
April 17. The wool, silk, pulp, and paper 
schedules were adopted without change on April 
18. The income tax amendment was passed on 
April 19. On April 20 the caucus on the bill 
ended; on April 22 the bill was favorably re- 
ported in the House under the ways and 
means committee, and on the following day dis- 
cussion began. Mr. Underwood spoke in sup- 
port of the measure, and Mr. Gardner of Massa- 
chusetts, against it. There were five days of 
general debate, and, on April 29, the considera- 
tion of amendments was begun. On May 1 the 
House, by vote of 186 to 188, rejected the 
Republican proposal to strike from the bill 
the provisions placing sugar on the free list in 
three years. On May 2 an amendment to the 
cotton schedule was rejected, and, on May 3, by 
& vote of 193 to 74, the Republican substitute 
for the wool schedule was defeated. The pro- 
vision placing raw wool on the free list was 
sustained on May 6. On the day following, 
consideration of the amendments was ended in 
the House, and, on May 8, the House by a vote 
of 281 to 139, passed the bill, including the 
income tax provisions. Five Democrats voted 
against the measure and two Republicans, four 
Progressives, and one Independent voted for it. 
The Senate received the tariff bill from the 
House on May 9, and on May 16 it was re- 
ferred to the finance committee. A motion to 
instruct the committee to hold publie hearings 
was rejected. The committee considered the 
bill until July 18, when it was reported to the 
Senate with a recommendation for passage. On 
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the following day debate was begun. Senator 
Simmons of North Carolina, chairman of the 
finance committee, analyzed and defended the 
measure, and Senator Cummins of Iowa criti- 
cised it as unjust and discriminating. The bill 
was also attacked on July 22 by Senator Smoot 
of Utah and Senator Burton of Ohio, and on 
the same date Senator Chamberlain, a Demo- 
erat, declared that he was not bound to support 
it. The debate continued in the Senate until 
September 9. The chief opposition was to the 
wool and sugar schedules. The provision for 
free sugar was bitterly attacked by senators 
from Louisiana and senators from other States 
in which the growing of beet-sugar is impor- 
tant. The bill passed by a vote of 44 to 37, 
and was at once given to the conference com- 
mittee of the House and Senate. The conference 
report was completed on September 29, and 
on the following day the House adopted it by a 
vote of 254 to 103. The Senate on October 2 
adopted the conference report by a vote of 36 
to 17, after receding from its amendment plac- 
ing the tariff on cotton futures. The bill was 
signed by President Wilson on October 3. 
Banking and Currency Bill. The banking 
and currency bill, known as the Owen-Glass 
bill, passed in the Sixty-third Congress, is 
treated in detail in other portions of the YEAR 
Book in the article BANKS AND BANKING, and 
in the FINANCIAL. REVIEW. As in the case of 
the tariff, there is given here only a chrono- 
logical summary of the principal events con- 
nected with the bill and its passage through 
the houses of Congress. It was well known that 
President Wilson wished the passage of currency 
&nd banking bills during the special session of 
Congress, although prominent members of his 
party in both houses expressed the opinion that 
it was unwise to attempt any other legislation 
than the tariff bill at this session. Scarcely 
was the administration organized, however, 
when the actual formulation of the currency 
and banking law began. President Wilson took 
an important part in the preliminary work. 
He held frequent conferences with Mr. Glass, 
chairman of the banking committee of the 
House, and Senator Owen, chairman of the 
committee on banking in the Senate. On Jan- 
uary 16 the outline of the first tentative draft 
of a bill was completed by the banking com- 
mittee of the House. This included a provision 
for fifteen reserve associations, composed of the 
national and State banks. Severa] changes were 
made in this bill, at the suggestion of President 
Wilson, and a full text was published on June 
19. It was called the Federal reserve act. 
Hearings were held by Senator Owen and Mr. 
Glass in various cities of the country, in an- 
gwer to protests made by bankers against cer- 
tain provisions of the bill On January 23 
President Wilson addressed Congress on the 
necessity of money legislation during that ses- 
sion of Congress, and on June 26 the bill was 
introduced by Senator Owen in the Senate, by 
Representative Glass in the House, and con- 
sideration was begun by the Democratic com- 
mittee on banking, to which it was referred. 
The committee made several amendments, but in 
ita general features the bill remained the same. 
On August 11 the bill was approved by Presi- 
dent Wilson and was submitted to the Demo- 
cratic caucus. A motion to have the caucus 
opened to the public was defeated. The gen- 
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eral debate in the caucus ended on August 20, 
and on August 28 the bill was adopted by the 
caucus. It was reintroduced into the House 
on the following day, and was reported by 
Representative Glass on September 9. It was 
severely attacked by Republican and Progressive 
representatives, and a few amendments were 
adopted. These were not of the first impor- 
tance. The general debate closed on September 
13, when the bill came up for amendments. It 
was passed in the House on September 18 by 
vote of 286 to 84. In the Senate consideration 
of the bill introduced by Senator Owen was 
refused until after the passage of the tariff 
bill. The Democratic caucus, however, on 
August 14 voted to discuss currency legislation 
without recess, and consideration of the bill in 
caucus was begun during the session. The com- 
mittee on banks and banking held sessions at 
which bankers from all over the country were 
heard. Senator Owen and other members of 
the committee also made addresses in different 
parts of the country, explaining the bill. Action 
was delayed until the first part of October, 
when President Wilson expressed himself as 
dissatisfied with the slow progress of the bill 
on account of a prolonged hearing. The Pres- 
ident’s attitude of haste was resented by cer- 
tain Democratic senators, including Senator 
O’Gorman of New York and Senator Reed of 
Missouri, who showed pronounced hostility to 
the bill as prepared by the committee. Differ- 
ences in regard to certain provisions of the bill 
brought about a deadlock early in November. 
A Democratic caucus was called on November 
12. The result was practically two bills pre- 
pared by two factions—one composed of all the 
Democratic senators except Senator Hitchcock, 
and the other Republican members of the com- 
mittee with Senator Hitchcock. The commit- 
tee decided to present these two bills to Con- 
gress separately, together with the original 
Owen-Glass bill, and the three drafts were re- 
vorted on November 22. Senator Owen and 
five of his Democratic colleagues submitted a 
revised currency measure to Senator Hitchecck, 
Democrat, and five Republican members for a 
third bill. Senator Owen opened a debate on 
November 24 and offered his bill as a substi- 
tute for the House measure. On the following 
day Senator Hitchcock explained his currency 
bill to the Senate and criticised the Owen 
measure. The Democratic senators began the 
consideration of the bill in caucus on November 
26. This continued throughout the remainder 
of the special session. On the convening of the 
first regular session of the Sixty-third Con- 
gress on December 1 the currency bill agreed 
upon by the Democratic caucus was introduced. 
The debate continued until the adjournment of 
Congress for the Christmas holidays. On De- 
cember 13 Senator Root made a notable address 
in which he asserted that the bill as it stood 
at that time would cause an era of inflation and 
would result in catastrophe. As a result of 
criticism made by Senator Root, the Demo- 
cratic senators held another caucus and in- 
creased the gold reserve provision and made 
other changes in the bill. On December 19 the 
bill passed the Senate by vote of 54 to 34, and 
was at once sent to conference. On December 
22 the House adopted the conference report by 
& vote of 298 to 60. On December 23 the Sen- 
ate did likewise, the vote being 43 to 25. On 
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the latter date it was signed by President Wil 
BOD. 

Safety at Sea or Seamen's Servitude Bill. A 
discussion of this bill in its relation to the sub- 
ject of safety at sea will be found in the arti- 
cle with that title. The bill, however, contains 
certain provisions which properly come beyond 
the scope of safety at sea and which are radical 
departures from the statutes now in existence. 

The bill was entitled an act to promote the 
welfare of American seamen in the merchant 
marine of the United States; to ebolish arrest 
and imprisonment as a penalty for desertion; 
and to secure the abrogation of treaty provis 
ions in relation thereto; and to promote safety 
at sea. The measure was a substitute to the 
bill prepared by Senator Nelson of the Senate 
committee on commercé and was introduced by 
Senator La Follette. It was passed by the 
Senate on October 23, and was referred to the 
committee on merchant marine and fisheries in 
the House of Representatives, where it still re- 
mained at the end of the year. 

The notable new features in this bill were 
briefly as follows: The first section amended 
tke old law by regulating the hours of labor 
at sea by dividing the sailors into at least 
two and the firemen into at least three watches. 
Section II amended the old law which deals 
with when and how the seamen shall be paid, 
by increasing the penalty for its violation. 
The old law provided one day's pay for each 
day that the seaman was compelled to wait 
for his pay beyond the time set by law; the 
new measure two days. Section IJI struck out 
from the old law the following: unless the 
contrary, be specially stipulated in the con- 
tract,” and inserted in its place: “and all 
stipulations to the contrary shall be held void.” 
The section thus amended gave the seaman the 
Tight to demand one-half of the wages due him 
in any port, notwithstanding any contrect to 
the contrary, and extended its application to 
seamen on foreign vessels while in American 
harbors. Section IV amended the existing law 
80 as to give a majority of the seamen, ex- 
Clusive of the officers, a right to demand a sur- 
vey of the vessel while in a foreign port to de- 
termine its seaworthiness. This is the existing 
law relative to vessels engaged in domestic 
trade. 

Section V dealt with the quarters of the sea- 
men. The section amended the existing law by 
striking out “not less than 72 cubic feet and 
not less than 12 square feet” for each seaman, 
and inserting “not less than 100 cubic feet and 
not less than 16 square feet" as forecastle 
space allotted for each member of the crew and 
by providing for opportunity for cleanliness. 
Section VI gave seamen the same freedom as 
landsmen when a vessel was in a safe harbor, 
and strengthened the enforcement of proper 
discipline at sea. Section VIII amended the 
old law relative to corporal punishment by en- 
abling the seaman who has been thus punished 
to sue the vessel for damages, if the master 
vermits the officer guilty of violation to escape. 
The old Jaw permitted the master to be sued 
in such cases. Section IX amended the law to 
improve the legal rations so as to give one 
more quart of water and one more ounce of 
butter daily. Section X amended the existing 
law by prohibiting advances or allotments of 
gseamen’s wages except to near and dependent 
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relatives. This custom had been a most per- 
nicious and effective means through which the 
crimp has kept the seaman under his power 
and defrauded him of his earnings. 

Section XI amended the existing law so as 
to give men employed in deep-sea fisheries the 
same protection against garnishments of their 
wages which is now enjoyed by seamen on other 
merchant vessels. Section XII was the most 
radical of the changes in the existing law. It 
proposed a standard of skill in the able seaman 
of three years’ service on deck at sea or on 
the Great Lakes in 40 per cent. óf the deck 
crew, exclusive of licensed officers, in the first 
year after the passage of this act, and grad- 
ually increased the number of able seamen re- 
quired until it reaches 65 per cent. in five 
years after the passage of the act. It also 
provides that no vessel shall be permitted to 
leave any port of the United States unless she 
has a crew on board not less than 75 per cent. 
of which, in each department thereof, are able 
to understand any order given by the officer of 
such vessel. Passenger vessels are not permit- 
ted to depart unless they shall have a suffi- 
cient crew to man each lifeboat, with not less 
than two men with the rating of able seaman 
or higher. The crew of a lifeboat is from flve 
to nine men. With two actually skilled men, 
as herein provided, and such training of the 
others as may be had on the vessel, it ought to 
be feasible for lifeboats to be lowered and man- 
aged on a rough sea. Section XIV provides for 
the repeal of existing laws relative to the arrest, 
imprisonment, or delivering up of deserting sea- 
men to the vessels from which they deserted and 
for abrogation of all treaties in conflict with 
the provisions of this act. 

There was much criticism of certain provi- 
sions of the bill by representatives of steamship 
companfes. The most severe criticism was in 
regard to Section XII which stipulates that 75 
per cent. of the crew in each department must 
be able to understand any order given by the 
officers. It was claimed that this provision 
would in effect divert a large volume of com- 
merce from American to Canadian ports on 
both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. In the 
cpinion of these critics the most onerous stip- 
ulation was the requirement that there shall 
be two able seamen for every lifeboat. It was 
claimed that this requirement was against the 
publie's interest in that it practically restricts 
the work of life-saving to a single department 
of the crew instead of requiring drill for such 
service for men in all departments, as is the 
present practice. It is claimed that by this pro- 
vision the firemen, stewards, storekeepers, and 
other members of the crew who form by far the 
greater number on board a modern steamer, 
are excluded from lifeboat service, although it 
has been shown in many instances that these 
men do as good or better work than the men in 
the deck department. It was claimed by these 
organizations that the provision for the sum- 
mary abrogation of treaties now in effect with 
the other leading commercial nations of the 
world which conflict with the provisions of this 
bill, would result in ill will and injury to com- 
mercial relationg of the United States with 
these nations. 

A special committee of the representative 
oceanic steamship lines concluded its summary 
as follows: * The fundamental objections to 
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the proposed bill arise chiefly from the appar- 
ent ignorance of present-day conditions of 
ocean transportation on the part of the framers 
of the measure, and from the fact, obvious to 
anyone familiar with such conditions, that 
sume of the features of the bill were instigated 
in the intcrest of a single class ot workers, or 
rather the fractional part of that class repre- 
sented by the Seamen’s Union. Its practical 
effect, if not its deliberate purpose, would be to 
place the operations of steamships sailing from 
American ports at the mercy of this union with- 
out any regard to the interests of other classes 
of workers very much more numerous and whose 
welfare is equally important. It would tend to 
drive commerce away from American ports be- 
sides putting American manufacturers and ex- 
porters at a disadvantage in competing for for- 
eign markets. By encouraging insubordination 
and placing a premium on desertion, it would 
decrease the efficiency of seamen and their abil- 
ity to render useful service in time of emer- 
gency. Most serious of all, the bill as drawn 
will not accomplish what the Senate in passing 
it attempted to accomplish, namely, the assur- 
ance of adequate provision for safety under 
modern conditions of operation.” 

Lobby Investigations. On May 26 President 
Wilson, in a statement which was made public, 
declared that there was in existence in Wash- 
ington a numerous, industrious, and insidious 
lobby working against certain measures in the 
proposed tariff bill. He said “ newspapers are 
being filled with paid advertisements calculated 
to mislead not only the judgment of public 
men but also the public opinion of the coun- 
try.” To this assertion he added, “there is 
every evidence that money without limit is be- 
ing spent to sustain this lobby and to create 
an appearance of a pressure of publie opinion,' 
antagonistic to some of the chief items of the 
tariff bill" The Senate several days later 
passed a resolution appointing a committee to 
investigate these charges. The first action of 
this committee was to summon before it each 
individual senator and question him as to his 
knowledge of the existence of a lobby, and as 
to his personal relations, if any, with lobbyists. 
Many of the senators embraced the opportunity 
to show that they had no private interests 
which would tend to make them favor such 
tariff privileges, and to deprecate the idea that 
there was in existence any such thing as a 
lobby in the improper sense of the word. Sen- 
ator Penrose of Pennsylvania declared that the 
practice of lobbying in the old sense was prac- 
tically dead, and that the number of lobbyists 
vresent in Washington during the discussion of 
the tariff bill was not half as great as those 
who attended Congress during the progress of 
the Payne-Aldrich bill. Senator Kenyon of 
Iowa, on the other hand, also a Republican, de- 
clared that President Wilson was quite right 
in the charges which he had made. He de- 
clared that while there might not be such at- 
tempts as formerly were made to influence sen- 
ators in a direct manner, the methods employed 
were even more insidious, as they included 
flattery, social advancement, and entertainment. 
Senator Pittman of Nevada also endorsed Pres- 
ident Wilson’s assertion, and further claimed 
that there had been threats of intimidation as 
well as argument and flattery. Senator Smoot 
of Utah declared that false and misleading lit- 
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erature concerning labor conditions on beet- 
sugar farms had in issued by those opposed 
io the growing of beet sugar. Other senators 
criticised as unfair the methods of wool-grow- 
ers’ representatives. No senator admitted any 
direct connection with lobbyists. The sessions 
of the committee immediately succeeding were 
chiefly occupied with inquiries into the methods 
of the opponents of free sugar. Senator Town- 
send of Michigan created something of a sen- 
sation in the Senate by defining as a lobbyist 
& person whose business it is to promote or 
prevent legislation, and then cited President 
Wilson as the foremost representative of what 
the President had denounced as lobbying. He 
declared that the influence of tne President had 
held severa? Democratic senators in line for the 
tariff bill, although it did not “coincide with 
their known  publicly-expressed conviction.” 
The evidence taken by the committee in relation 
to the steps of the sugar-growing interests to 
fight free sugar in the tariff bill, showed that 
money and effort had been spent with ey 
freedom. No disclosures of dishonest methods, 
however, were made. One development of the 
testimony was a statement that thousands of 
copies of documents had been sent out by the 
opponents of free sugar under the franks of 
congressmen and senators, and that the text of 
these documents had been rewritten and 
changed at the expense of the sugar interests 
before they had been sent out as public docu- 
ments from the government printing house. 

The publication in a New York newspaper 
of matter furnished it by Martin L. Mulhall, 
formerly an agent of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, resulted in the calling of 
Mulhall before the committee to give testimony. 
He told a remarkable story of his alleged con- 
‘nection with representatives and senators in 
attempts to influence legislation. He began 
to give testimony on June 30, and continued 
on the stand at different times for two months 
following. He made detailed charges against 
certain senators and representatives, most of 
whom were dead, and against labor leaders, 


prominent manufacturers, and others. The 
charges were denied by the living persons 
against whom he had brought them. Follow- 


ing his appearance before the Senate committee 
he gave further testimony of the same nature 
before a similar committee appointed by the 
House. A still more sensational turn was 
iven to the hearing of the Senate, when David 

amar, who had several years been known as 
a daring stock manipulator in New York City, 
testified early in July that he had in telephone 
messages to prominent financiers in New York 
urged them to employ Edward Lauterbach as 
counsel in the Union Pacific dissolution pro- 
ceedings. In these conversations he imperson- 
ated Congressman Palmer and Congressman 
Riordan. He did this, he said, hoping that 
Lauterbach, who had previously done some 
work for the Morgan interests but had been 
dismissed by them, would be restored to favor. 
Lamar also charged that large sums had been 
taken by officers in dishonest transactions af- 
fecting the Union Pacific securities. Lamar 
before the committee also made charges against 
senators and congressmen. These were denied. 
Lamar was in September indicted for imper- 
sonation and was arrested. He was released 
on bail. Lamar offered to give testimony in 
regard to work as a lobbyist, but the Senate 
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committee refused to hear him, insisting that 
he present & written statement. This he re- 


fused to do. At the end of the year no tangi- 
ble resulta had come from these investigations, 
although it was generally admitted that the 
charges made by President Wilson had been 
maintained. 


Other Events in the Special Session. A bill 
providing for the utilization of a portion of 
the Hetch-Hetchy Valley was introduced early 
in this session, but was not finally passed un- 
til after the convening of the first regular ses- 
sion. (See CALIFORNIA.) On June 1 the immi- 
gration bill, known as the Burnett-Dillingham 
bill, vetoed by President Taft as passed by the 
Sixty-second Congress, was reintroduced in the 
Senate and in the House on June 13. No 
action was taken on the bill during this session. 
(See IMMIGRATION.) For an account of the 
President's signing of the sundry civil appro- 
priation bill which included a proviso that 
funds appropriated should not be used in pros- 
ecuting labor unions and farmers’ associations, 
see CiviL SERVICE; and for an account of the 
appointment by the Senate of & committee to 
investigate conditions in West Virginia, see 
STRIKES and West VirBGINIA. On April 22 
Senator Chamberlain introduced a resolution 
abrogating the Hay-Pauncefote and Clayton- 
Bulwer treaties with Great Britain. No action 
was taken on this during the session. Consid- 
eration of the Alaska railroad bill was taken 
up by the House committee on territories on 
July 10. No action was taken on this bill dur- 
ing this session. A measure was passed rais- 
ing the legation at Madrid to an embassy. 
(See section Diplomatic Service above.) On 
August 8 Senator Johnston of Alabama died. 
(See ALABAMA.) On October 18 the Senate 
passed a bill prohibiting the sending of cam- 
paign funds from one State to another. Dur- 
ing the closing days of this session the Senate 
committee on elections was engaged in framing 
& bill providing for the direct election of sen- 
ators where no provisions had been made by 
State legislatures. 


SIXTY-THIRD CoNGRESS—FrIRST REGULAR SEs- 
SION. There was no interval between the spe- 
cial session and the flrst regular session of the 
Sixty-third Congress. In the Senate, on De- 
cember 1, an announcement was made at the 
end of the special session, and this was imme- 
diately followed by the formal opening of the 
regular session. On December 2 the President 
read his annual message, which was brief, oc- 
cupying only thirty minutes. He gave no for- 
mal review of the work of the departments. 
but referred seekers of information to the re- 
ports of these departments. 

Speaking of international affairs, he said 
that there were many happy manifestations of 
a growing cordiality and community of interest 
among the nations, which more and more 
readily were showing their willingness to bind 
themselves by solemn treaty to the proceases 
of peace. There was, he said, only one cloud 
on the horizon, and that was hanging over 
Mexico. He declared: “There can be no cer- 
tain prospect of peace in America until Gen- 
era] Huerta has surrendered his usurped 
authority in Mexico; until it is understood on 
all hands, indeed, that such pretended govern- 
ments will not be countenanced or dealt with 
by the government of the United States. We 
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are the friends of constitutional government in 
America; we are more than its friends, we are 
its champions; because in no other way can 
our neighbors, to whom we would wish in every 
way to make proof of our friendship, work out 
their own development in peace and liberty. 
Mexico has no government. The attempt to 
. maintain one at the City of Mexico has broken 
down, and a mere military despotism has been 
set up which has hardly more than the sem- 
blance of national authority." 

He insisted that the condition of Mexico was 
such as to make it doubtful whether even the 
most elementary and fundamental rights, 
either of her own people or of the citizens of 
other countries resident within her territory, 
would long be safeguarded. He affirmed that 
even if Huerta had succeeded in his purpose, he 
would have set up notning but a precarious and 
hateful power, whose eventual downfall would 
have left the country in a more deplorable con- 
dition than ever. 

And he added: “ But he has not succeeded. 
He has forfeited the respect and the moral sup- 
port even of those who were at one time willing 
to see him succeed. Little by little he has been 
completely isolated. By a little every day his 
power and prestige are crumbling, and the col- 
lapse is not far away. We shall not, I believe, 
be obliged to alter our policy of watchful wait- 
ing. And then, when the end comes, we shall 
hope to see constitutional order restored in dis- 
tressed Mexico by the concert and energy of 
such of her leaders as prefer the liberty of their 
people to their own ambitions.” 

Turning to domestic affairs, the President ex- 
pressed a hope for the early enactment of the 
currency bill, but urged the necessity for special 
provision to facilitate the credits needed by 
farmers, and directed attention to the forth- 
coming report of the special commission which 
had studied the rural credit system of Europe. 
He dwelt upon the fact that the immediate 
service to be rendered to the business commu- 
nities of the country was to prevent private 
monopoly more effectually than it had yet been 
prevented. His words were: “I think it will 
be easily agreed that we should let the Sherman 
anti-trust law stand, unaltered, as it is, with 
its debatable ground about it, but that we 
should as much as possible reduce the area of 
that debatable ground by further and more 
explicit legislation; and should also supple- 
ment that great act by legislation which will 
not only elarify it but also facilitate its admin- 
istration and make it fairer to all concerned. 
It is of capital importance that the business 
men of this country should be relieved of all 
uncertainties of law with regard to their enter- 
prises and investments and a clear path indi- 
cated which they can travel without anxiety. 
It is as important that they should be relieved 
of embarrassment and set free to prosper as 
that private monopoly should be destroyed. 
The ways of action should be thrown wide 
open." 

This question, he said, would be the subject 
of a special message. 

He then urged the prompt enactment of leg- 
islation for primary elections at which the 
voters might choose their nominees for the 
presidency without the intervention of nom- 
inating conventions. In his opinion, party con- 
ventions should be retained, but only for de- 
claring and accepting the verdict of the pri- 
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maries and formulating platforms, and they 
should consist of nominees for Congress and the 
Senate, the senators holding office, the national 
committeemen, and the candidates for the pres- 
idency, in order that the platforms might be 
framed by those responsible to the people for 
carrying them into effect. 

In regard to the outlying territories of the 
United States, he said that the government was 
trustee for Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philip- 
pines, and that these territories once regarded 
as mere possessions, were “no longer to be 
selfishly exploited, but must be administered 
for the people who live in them.” He said: 
“We can satisfy the obligations of generous 
justice toward the people of Porto Rico by giv- 
ing them the ample and familiar rights and 
privileges accorded our own citizens in our own 
territories, and our obligations toward the peo- 
ple of Hawaii by perfecting ‘the provisions for 
self-government already granted them, but in 
the Philippines we must go further. We must 
hold steadily in view their ultimate independ- 
ence, and we must move toward the time of 
that independence as steadily as the way can 
be cleared and the foundations thoughtfully 
and permanently laid.” 

He recommended a full territorial form of 
government for Alaska, and the construction of 
& system of railways which the government 
should build and administer, controlling ports 
and terminals. He declared that a policy for 
exploiting the mineral resources of Alaska must 
be worked out on lines of practical expediency. 
He urged the enactment of a fair and effective 
employers’ liability act. 

n December 3 the House passed the Hay 
volunteer army bill providing for the raising 
of a volunteer army at the time of actual or 
threatened war to number 242,000 men, exclu- 
sive of militia or regulars. On December 6 the 
Senate passed the Hetch-Hetchy bill by a vote 
of 43 to 25. It had already passed the House. 
The House on December 8, by a vote of 317 to 
1l, passed the so-called Henley resolution ap- 
proving the proposal of Winston Churchill, first 
lord of the admiralty of Great Britain, that 
the powers abstain from naval construction for 
& year. Hearings were held in the Senate over 
the admission of Blair Lee who had been sen- 
ator from Maryland, and Frank P. Glass, who 
had been appointed senator from Alabama to 
succeed Senator Johnston. 


FoBEIGN RELATIONS 


The year 1913 was a troubled one for 
American diplomacy. The new administra- 
tion was obliged to meet and cope with the 
situation in Mexico left as a legacy from 
the previous administration, and had in 
addition a delicate problem which arose from 
the passage by the California legislature of 
laws forbidding the owning of land in that 
State by Aliens. This was objected to by the 
Japanese government on the grounds that it 
formed a breach of treaty obligations. The re- 
lations of the United States with Mexico will 
be found treated in detail in the article MEXICO. 
The alien land law situation is treated under 
CALIFORNIA and some comments on the inter- 
national side are included in the latter part 
of this section. 

President Wilson early in his administration 
issued a statement outlining the attitude of the 
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administration toward political conditions in 
Latin America. This statement, made public 
on March 11, was as follows: 

“One of the chief objects of my administra- 
tion will be to cultivate the friendship and de- 
serve the confidence of our sister republics of 
Central and South America and to promote in 
every proper and honorable way the interests 
which are common to the peoples of the two 
continents, 

"I earnestly desire the most cordial under- 
standing and codperation between the peoples 
and leaders of America and therefore deem it 
my duty to make this brief statement. 

* Coóperation is possible only when supported 
at every turn by the orderly processes of just 
government based upon law, not upon arbitrary 
or irregular force. We hold, as I am sure all 
thoughtful leaderg of republican government 
hold, that just government rests always upon 
the consent of the governed and that there can 
be no freedom without order based upon law 
and upon the publie conscience and approval. 
We shall look to make these principles the 
basis of mutual intercourse, respect, and help- 
fulness between our sister republics and our- 
selves, 

* We shall lend our influence of every kind 
to the realization of these principles in fact 
and practice, knowing that disorder, personal 
intrigue, and defiance of constitutional rights 
weaken and discredit government and injure 
none 80 much as the people who are unfortu- 
nate enough to have their common life and 
their common affairs so tainted and disturbed. 
We can have no gympathy with those who seek 
to seize the power of government to advance 
their own personal interests or ambition. 

* We are the friends of peace, but we know 
that there can be no lasting or stable peace in 
such circumstances. As friends, therefore, we 
Shall prefer those who act in the interests of 
peace and honor, who protect private rights, 
and respect the restraints of constitutional pro- 
visions. Mutual respect seems to us the indis- 
pensable foundation of friendship between 
states, as between individuals. 

“The United States has nothing to seek in 
Central and South America except the lasting 
interests of the peoples of the two continents, 
the security of governments intended for the 
veople and for no special group or interest, and 
the development of personal and trade relation- 
ships between the two continents which shall 
redound to the profit and advantage of both, 
and interfere with the rights and liberties of 
neither, . 

“ From these principles may be read so much 
of the future policy of this government as it is 
necessary now to forecast, and in the spirit of 
these principles I may, I hope, be permitted 
with as much confidence as earnestness to ex- 
tend to the governments of all the republies of 
America the hand of genuine disinterested 
friendship and to pledge my own honor and 
the honor of my colleagues to every enterprise 
of peace and amity that a fortunate future may 
disclose.” 

This statement of President Wilson as to the 
attitude of the United States and of his admin- 
istration toward the other nations of the 
American continents, resulting in a measure 
from conditions in Mexico, Cuba, and Nica- 
ragua, was received favorably both in the 
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United States and in the countries most 
intimately concerned. It was issued at a 
time when a word of warning and advice was 
most timely. It was known that revolutionary 
plots were fermenting in Central America in 
two or three of the small republics. While there 
was nothing in the President's statement that 
could be construed as a threat, the disposition 
of the government to discourage revolution and 
disorder was apparent. | 

Cuba. The influence that the United States 
had upon the powers of Cuba was shown by the 
history of the so-called amnesty bill which was 
n by the Cuban Congress and was said to 

ave been signed by President Gomez shortly 
before he relinquished his office to his succes- 
sor, President Menocal. It was charged that 
this bill was intended to embarrass Mr. Meno- 
cal by protecting those who had been accused 
of robbing the treasury during the Gomez ad- 
ministration. The amnesty granted was very 
wide and loose in its terms. While it was in- 
tended chiefly to apply to those who were en- 
gaged in recent uprisings, it would have had 
the effect of setting free many hundreds of 
criminals convicted of ordinary offenses. One 
reason for granting an amnesty to such per- 
sons was said to have been that there was no 
money with which to buy food for the prison- 
ers and that the release of a thousand or more 
of them was absolutely necessary. One of the 
first official acts of Secretary Bryan was to pro- 
test against this bill in vigorous terms. This 

rotest was made on the ground that the 
United States government is responsible for 
the financial stability of Cuba, and that the 
government could not pass by with indiffer- 
ence an attack on the incoming administration 
which included pardon of looters of the Cuban 
treasury. The pardon of such criminals, Mr. 
Bryan said, would invite future depredations. 
As à result of this remonstrance, President 
Gomez expressed his willingness to take up the 
matter anew and to ask the Cuban Congress to 
Dass a new bill which would be free from the 
objections brought against the original bill by 
the United States government. Such a bill was 
signed by President Gomez on April 28. A 
Special mission was sent by the United States 
government to attend the inauguration of 
President Menocal on May 18, 

Nicaragua, In the closing days of Mr. 
Taft's administration the State Department ne- 
gotiated with Nicaragua a treaty, which gave 
the United States exclusive inter-oceanic rights 
on the Nicaragua canal route, a naval station 
on the Gulf of Fonseca, and several small is- 
lands for $3,000,000. "This agreement was so 
expanded by President Wilson and Mr. Bryan 
that it virtually provided for a protectorate 
over Nicaragua. To the original treaty was 
added in substance the clauses of the Platt 
amendment relating to Cuba. One of these 
clauses forbade Nicaragua to make with any 
foreign power any compact that would impair 
her independence, or permit any foreign power 
to obtain by colonization or for military or 
naval purposes, control over any part of her 
territory. Another clause restric Nicaragua 
from contracting public debts. In a third. 
Nicaragua consented to the intervention of the 
United States for the preservation of her inde- 
pendence in the maintenance of good vern- 
ment. In return the United States guaranteed 
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Nicaragua’s public debt. This treaty met with 
Opposition in the Senate committee on foreign 
relations. It was opposed also by governors of 
several Central American countries. Honduras 
and Salvador refused to consider the formula- 
tion of similar treaties. On August 2 the 
treaty as proposed by the administration was 
rejected by the Senate committee on account of 
the feature providing for a practical protecto- 
rate. Mr. Bryan thereupon declared that he 
would not resubmit the treaty until the winter 
of 1914. President Wilson early in December 
made it known that he wished the terms of the 
Nicaraguan treaty extended to all Central 
American republics. On December 15 a pro- 
test against the Nicaragua treaty was sent to 
Congress by the Salvadorean committee of the 
National Central American Association. 

Santo Domingo. A reported revolution in 
this country caused the United States govern- 
ment to send a cruiser for the protection of 
American citizens early in September. At the 
suggestion of the American minister, negotia- 
tions for a settlement of the difficulties were 
begun in the latter part of February. The min- 
ister set forth to General Vasquez, the provis- 
ional president of the revolutionists, and his 
associates, the policy of the United States gov- 
ernment in regard to such revolutions. This 
was in substance that the United States would 
support the constitutional authorities and 
would not recognize any government established 
by force. The revolutionists were told that if 
they should be successful they could have no 
part in the customs revenue, which for some 
years has been collected under the supervision 
of an American officer. Of the present revenue 
the government of Santo Domingo receives about 
half, and the remainder is deposited for pay- 
ment of the foreign debt of the country. As a 
result of these representations, the threatened 
outbreak was averted, and commissioners of the 
Dominican government and .representatives of 
the United States government signed an agree- 
ment of peace in Washington on October 9. 
The Dominican commissioners were accompanied 
by the American minister and the American 
collector of customs. In addition the United 
States government also undertook to see that a 
fair election was held in December, and in ac- 
cordance with this promise a number of Amer- 
ican officials were sent to Santo Domingo to 
inspect the elections held on December 16. 
They reported that a fair election had been 
held. 

Colombia. The relations with Colombia, 
which have been unsatisfactory since the events 
connected with the independence of Panama 
and the cession by that country to the United 
States of rights of the Panama Canal, continued 
unsettled during 1913. Proposals were made by 
the United States government for settlement 
of the disputed questions during the last 
months of President Tafts administration. 
These, however, were rejected by the Panama 

overnment and no further overtures were made 
by the Republican administration. Rejection 
of these proposals was supposed to be based on 
the hope of greater concessions from the Dem- 
ocratic administration. President Restrepo, 
in & message to the Colombian Congress on 
July 22, spoke of the desirability of an under- 
standing with the United States, and expressed 
the hope that satisfactory terms for settlement 
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would be presented to Congress. Statements in 
regard to the rejection of the Herran-Hay treaty 
by the Colombian Congress were made in July 
and August by the minister from Colombia and 
others. It was claimed that the rejection of 
the treaty was due to the desire to preserve 
national honor, and that it had no connection 
with the hope for greater concessions in the 
United States. Rumors that a canal to rival 
the Panama Canal might be built with English 
capital found their way into the public press 
late in September. There was no definite proof 
that such an undertaking was seriously consid- 
ered. The Colombian Senate adopted a resolu- 
tion of protest against the observance of the 
tenth anniversary of the separation of Panama 
from Colombia November 6, and on November 
28 the Colombian Coneress protested to Cuba 
against the “ plunder of Panama" by President 
Roosevelt. No definite action had been taken 
to bring an end to these disagreements at the 
end of the year. (See CoroMnB1A, History.) 

Other Latin-American Countries. Relations 
with other Latin-American countries were 
friendly during 1913. Dr. Lauro S. Muller 
visited the United States during May to repay 
Officially the visit of Elihu Root to Brazil in 
1911. Arbitration treaties were concluded with 
several South and Central American countries, 
including Honduras, Salvador, Guatemala, 
Panama, and Uraguay. (See ARBITRATION, 
INTERNATIONAL. ) 

Canada, The relations between Canada and 
the United States during the year were 
friendly. In December, President Wilson ap- 
pointed Dr. Hugh M. Smith to arrange an 
agreement regarding regulations governing in- 
land fisheries. 

Great Britain. Diplomatic relations with 
Great Britain in 1913 were chiefly related to 
affairs in Mexico. These were delicate and 
complicated, but friendly understanding between 
the two countries remained unchanged during 
the year. (For an account of episodes connected 
with this situation see Mexico.) It was an- 
nounced in October that British warships would 
be sent to celebrate the opening of the Panama 
Canal. The decision of the British government 
that it would not take official part in the 
Panama Pacific Exposition was deeply regret- 
ted, but the hope was cherished that this deci- 
sion would be reconsidered. (See EXPOSITIONS.) 
For notes on the renewal of the arbitration 
treaty between Great Britain and the United 
States, see ARBITRATION, INTERNATIONAL, 

Russia. The commercial treaty between the 
United States and Russia, which was abrogated 
by the United States in 1911, lapsed on Jan- 
wary 1, 1913. A modus vivendi, under which 
American consuls can act, was arranged be- 
tween the two countries. No attempt was made 
to negotiate a new treaty during the year. A 
report that Russia had declined to make a new 
treaty was denied by Secretary Bryan. It was 
announced in October that the Russian guvern- 
ment would send naval officers to celebrate the 
opening of the Panama Canal. For cominent 
on the ritual murder trial and the relation of 
the United States to this, see JUDAISM. 

Other European Countries. There were no 
matters of great importance in the relations 
of the United States with other European 
countries. There was some criticism of the ad- 
ministration of the tariff law in Germany, 
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France, and elsewhere. For the consideration 
of such matters, see the article TARIFF. 

Japan. The passage of the anti-alien land 
ownership law by the California legislature is 
followed in detail in the article CaLrFoRNIA. 
Here only the international aspect of the case 
is in question. On April 4 the Japanese am- 
bassador, Viscount Chinda, made an informal 
protest to Secretary Bryan against the proposed 
legislation on the ground that it violated treaty 
rights of Japan, and on April 12 the formal 
protest of the Japanese government was handed 
to the Secretary of State. In the days follow- 
ing the Japanese ambassador conferred with 
Secretary Bryan and expressed himself as 
pleased by the action taken by the administra- 
tion to eliminate the objectionable phrasing of 
the bill. After the passage of the bill it was 
announced that Japan would seek redress either 
in the courts or by arbitration. The reply of 
the United States government to the Japanese 
protest was made on May 19. These communi- 
cations were not made public, so that only in- 
ferences could be drawn as to their contents. 
It was reported, however, that the Japanese 
government was discontented with the reply of 
the United States. Counter-response to the 
United States’ answer was handed to the De- 
oe of State on June 4, and two days 
ater Viscount Chinda discussed the situation 
with President Wilson. A further argument 
against the bill was cabled to the Japanese em- 
bassy on July 1, and the contents of this were 
presented to Secretary Bryan as a supplemen- 
tary note on the following day. Mr. Bryan 
conferred with Viscount Chinda several days 
later, and on July 16 a reply to this note was 
given him by Mr. Bryan. These communica- 
tions were not made public, but, as report had 
it, they were not satisfactory to the Japanese 
overnment. A fourth note, said-to be couched 
in a more friendly tone, was received by the 
State Department on August 26. It was said 
that an agreement was arrived at by which the 
anti-alien law might be tested in the courts. 
On September 30 a fifth note was sent to Wash- 
ington, and in this situation negotiations re- 
mained at the end of the year. The arbitration 
treaty with Japan expired in 1913, and although 
& new treaty was signed by Secretary Bryan 
and the Japanese ambassador, it had not been 
ratified by the Senate at the end of the year. 

China. On: May 2, on the complete organiza- 
tion of the Chinese Parliament, the United 
States formally recognized the republic of China, 
The instructions of the State Department were 
carried out by Edward T. Williams, secretary of 
the American legation at Peking, temporarily 
in charge of American diplomatic affairs. The 
action of President Wilson in removing the 
overnmental authority of the United States 
tron the so-called six-power loan for the con- 
struction of railways in China is noted in the 
section Administration. 


ELECTIONS OF NOVEMBER, 1913 


The elections of November, 1913, were almost 
entirely limited to municipal officers. There 
were elections for governor in three States only 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Virginia. 
There was an election for United States senator 
in Maryland, and four representatives were 
chosen to fil vacancies caused by death and 
resignat iom 
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The more detailed accounts of the election in 
the various States will be found in the political 
notes in the articles on these States. This para- 
graph is intended to be only a general summing 
up of the leading results. In Massachusetts 
there were four candidates for governor. Gov- 
ernor Foss, who had been elected as a Democrat, 
decided to run independently on the round of his 
decided opposition to the new tariff, and to the 

eneral policies of the administration. The 

mocratic candidate was Lieutenant-Governor 
Walsh, who was nominated as a strong supporter 
of President Wilson's administration. The Re- 
publican candidate, Congressman Augustus P. 
Gardner, represented direct and marked oppo- 
sition to the party in power at Washington. 
The fourth and Progressive candidate was 
Charles S. Bird. Lieutenant-Governor David I. 
Walsh was elected, receiving 180,460 votes to 
126,700 cast for Mr. Bird, 116,300 for Mr. 
Gardner, and 20,900 for Mr. Foss. 

In New Jersey the Republican candidate was 
Edward C. Stokes. Governor James F. Fielder, 
who became governor on the resignation of 
Woodrow Wilson in 1912, was Democratic can- 
didate. Everett Colby, who for many years 
has been an aggressive champion of reform 
measures in New Jersey, was Progressive can- 
didate. Governor Fielder was elected with 
173,148 votes, against 140,298 for Mr. Stokes 
and 41,132 for Mr. Colby. 

The election in Maryland, which resulted in 
the popular choice of Blair Lee as United States 
senator, derived national interest from the fact 
that Mr. Lee is a Democrat of the progressive 
type, and made his canvass without the sup- 
port of the organization of the Maryland De 
mocracy. His Republican opponent was Thomas 
Parran. Mr. Lee was elected by a vote of 112,- 
000, compared to 71,000 for Mr. Parran. This 
was the first popular election held under the 
provision of the Seventeenth Amendment, pro- 
viding for direct. election of senators. There 
was a Progressive candidate in the field, George 
Wellington, but he made little active canvass. 

Perhaps the most significant election of all 
was that held in New York City, where John 
Purroy Mitchel, a fusion candidate, was elected 
mayor by a vote of approximately 356,000, 
against 235,000 for Edward E. McCall, who was 
the candidate for the Democratic party, rep- 
resented and controlled by Tammany Hall. Mr. 
Mitchel’s vote was nearly 50 per cent. greater 
than that of Mr. McCall’s. Mr. Mitchel was at 
the head of the non-partisan citizens’ ticket, 
which had been made by a large committee and 
subsequently ratified and accepted by the Re- 
publican party, Progressive party, and several 
groups of Independents, Democrats, and other 
elements. In addition to Mr. Mitchel, the fusion 
candidates for other important offices were 
elected. These included William A. Prender- 
gast, comptroller; George A. McAneny. presi- 
dent of the board of aldermen; Marcus M. 
Marks, president of the Borough of Manhattan. 
These, with the presidents of other boroughs, 
make up the board of estimate and apportion- 
ment, which is the chief legislative body of the 
city government. The president of the Borough 
of Queens was the only Democratic candidate 
elected, and he will be the only representative 
of the Democratic party in the board. The 
election of Mr. Mitchel was due to a large er- 
tent to the break between Tammany Hall and 
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Governor Sulzer, an account of which will be Boaz W. Long; Chief of the Division of Near 
found in detail in the political section of the Eastern Affairs, Albert H. Putney. 
article NEw YORK. Department of the Treasury. Secretary of the 
Other important municipal elections attracted Treasury, William Gibbs McAdoo; Assistant 
considerable attention. In Philadelphia mem- Secretaries, Charles S. Hamlin, Byron R. New- 
bers of the Select and Common councils were ton; Chief of the Secret-Service Division, 
elected. There was no election for mayor, 88 William J. Flynn; General Superintendent of 
Mr. Blankenburg’s term had not expired. The the Life-Saving Service, S. I. Kimball; Register 
fusionists were unsuccessful in this election, as of the Treasury, Gabe E. Parker; Treasurer of 


the old Republican machine came again into the United States, John Burke; Commissioner 
power with the election of a majority of Re- 


publican members of these councils, In Pitts- 
burgh the Republicans supported James G. 
Armstrong, who was elected against the can- 
didate supported by Independents and Progres- 
sives. Newton D. Baker was reélected mayor in 
Cleveland, and George J. Karb, Democrat, was 
reélected in Columbus. In Cincinnati the Re- 
. publican organization succeeded in defeating 
Mayor Hunt, who was supported by Democrats 
and non-partisan municipal reformers. His 
successful opponent was Frederick S. Spiegel. 
Fhe Socialist mayor of Schenectady, N. Y., 
George R. Lunn, was defeated, although he had 
a larger vote than in 1911. (See BocIALISM.) 
Opposed to him was a fusion of Republicans, 
Democrats, and Progressives. In Indianapolis 
the Democratic candidate, Joseph E. Bell, was 
elected, and Louisville and Buffalo also elected 
Democratic mayors. In Toledo Brand Whitlock, 
who had been several times elected mayor on & 
reform platform, did not stand for reélection, 
and Charles H. Keller, Republican, was elected. 
Representatives in Congress elected were as 
follows: Calvin D. Paige, Republican, third 
Massachusetts district; George W. Loft, Demo- 
cratic, thirteenth New York district; Jacob A. 
Canton, Democratic, twentieth New York dis- 
trict; and Charles P, Coady, Democratic, third 
Maryland district. 

In general, supporters of all parties were able 
to derive some satisfaction from the result of 
the elections, and it was generally conceded 
that President Wilson had great reason for 
being gratified with the results in different 
States. While the Democrats were defeated in 
New York City, it is well known that President 
Wilson was in favor of the election of Mr. 
Mitchel, whom he had several months before 
appointed as collector of the port of New York. 
The Democrats were successful in the three 
State elections held, and the result in New Jer- 
sey was particularly gratifying to the Presi- 
dent, as it indicated a support of the policies 
which he had inaugurated while he was gov- 
ernor of the State, and which had been sup- 
ported by Mr. Fletcher during his incumbency 
of the office. 
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of Internal Revenue, William H. Osborn; 
Director of the Mint, George E. Roberts; 
Surgeon-General of the Bureau of Public Health, 
Rupert Blue; Commandant of the Revenue- 
Cutter Service, Captain Ellsworth P. Bertholf. 

Department of War. Secretary of War, 
un: M. Garrison; Assistant 55 of 
War, Henry S. Breckinridge; Chief of Staff 
Major-General Leonard Wood; Chief of the 
Coast Artillery Division, Brigadier-General 
Erasmus M. Weaver; Chief of the Division of 
Militia Affairs, Brigadier-General Albert L. 
Mills; Adjutant-General, Brigadier-General 
George Andrews; Inspector-General, E. A. Gar- 
lington; Judge Advocate-General, Brigadier- 
General Enoch H. Crowder; Chief of the Quar- 
termaster Corps, Major-General James B. 
Aleshire; Surgeon-General, Brigadier-General 
George H. Torney; Chief of Engineers, Briga- 
dier-General Dan C. Kingman; Chief of Ord- 
nance, Brigadier-General William Crozier; Chief 
Signal Officer, Brigadier-General George P. 
Scriven; Chief of the Bureau of Insular Affairs, 
Brigadier-General Frank McIntyre; Chief of the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, 
Colonel William M. Black. 

Department of Justice. 
James Clark McReynolds;  Solicitor-General, 
John William Davies; Assistant Attorneys- 
General, Winfred T. Denison, Ernest Knaebel, 
Jesse C. Adkins, Samuel Huston Thompson, Jr., 
Samuel J. Graham, William Wallace, Jr.; Chief 
of the Division of Investigation, A. Bruce 
Bielaski. 

Post Office Department. Postmaster-General, 
Albert Sidney burleson; Chief Clerk, Merritt 
O. Chance; First Assistant Postmaster-General, 
Daniel C. Roper; Second Assistant Postmaster- 
General, Joseph Stewart; Third Assistant Post- 
master-General, Alexander M. Dockery; Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster-General, James I. Blaks- 
ee. 

Department of the Navy. Secretary of the 
Navy, Josephus Daniels; Assistant Secretary, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt; Admiral of the Navy, 
George Dewey; Chief of the Bureau of Investi- 
ation, Rear-Admiral Victor Blue; Chief of the 

ureau of Yards and Docks, Civil Engineer H. 
R. Stanford; Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, 
Rear-Admiral Joseph Strauss; Chief lof the 


Attorney-General, 


Below will be found a list of the heads of Bureau of Construction and Repair, Chief Con- 


various bureaus and divisions of the adminis- 
trative departments. 

Department of State. Secretary of State, 
William Jennings Bryan; Counselor for the 


structor Richard Morgan Watt; Chief of the 
Bureau of Steam Engineering, Robert S. Griffin; 
Chief of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Paymaster-General James J. Cowie; Chief of the 


Department of State, John Bassett Moore; Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, Surgeon-Gen- 
Solicitor, Joseph W. Folk; Assistant Secretary, eral C. F. Stokes; Judge Advocate-General, 
John E. Osborne; Second Assistant Secretary, Captain Ridley McLean; Solicitor, Graham 
Alvey A. Adee; Chief of the Consular Service, Egerton; General Board, President, Admiral 
Herbert C. Hengstler; Chief of the Diplomatic George Dewey; Rear-Admirals C. E. Vreeland, 
Service, Sydney I. Smith; Chief of the Division W. H. H. Southerland, A. M. Knight, and B. 
of Far Eastern Affairs, Ransford S. Miller; A. Fiske; Captains, A. G. Winterhalter, T. S. 
Chief of the Division of Latin-American Affairs, Rodgers, H. S. Knapp, John Hood, and W. R. 
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Shoemaker; President of the Naval Examining 
Board, Rear-Admiral Thomas B. Howard. 

Department of the Interior. Secretary of the 
Interior, Franklin Knight Lane; First Assistant 
Secretary, A. A. Jones; Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, Clay Tallman; Commis- 
sioner of Patents, Thomas Ewing; Commissioner 
of Pensions, Gaylord M. Saltzgaber; Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, Cato Sells; Commis- 
sioner of Education, Philander P. Claxton; 
Director of the Geological Survey, George Otis 
Smith; Director of the Reclamation Service, 
Frederick H. Newell; Director of the Bureau 
of Mines, J. A. Holmes. 

Department of Agriculture. Secretary of 
Agriculture, David Franklin Houston; Chief of 
the Weather Bureau, Charles F, Marvin; Chief 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, A. D. Mel- 
vin; Chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
William A. Taylor; Forester and Chief of the 
Forest Service, Henry S. Graves; Chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry, Carl L. Alsberg; Chief 
of the Bureau of Soils, Milton Whitney; Chief 
of the Bureau of Entomology, L. O. Howard; 
Chief of the Bureau of Biological Survey, H. W. 
Henshaw; Chief of the Division of Publications, 
Joseph A. Arnold; Chief of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, Leon M. Estabrook; Director of Public 
Roads, Logan Waller Page. | 

Department of Commerce. Secretary of Com- 
merce, William Cox Redfield; Director of the 


Bureau of the Census, William J. Harris; Di- 4) 


rector of the Bureau of Corporations, Joseph E. 
Davies; Chief of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Albertus H. Baldwin; 
Director of the Bureau of Standards, S. W. 


Stratton; Commissioner of the Bureau of Fish- y 


eries, Hugh M. Smith; Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Lighthouses, George R. Putnam; Su- 
perintendent of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
Otto H, Tittmann; Commissioner of the Bureau 
of Navigation, Eugene Tyler Chamberlain; In- 
gpector-General of the Steamboat-Inspection 
Service, George Uhler. 

Department of Labor. Secretary of Labor, 
William Bauchop Wilson; Commissioner-Gen- 
eral of Immigration, Anthony Caminetti; Com- 
missioner of Naturalization, Richard K. Camp- 
bell; Commissioner of Labor Statistics, Royal 
S. Meeker; Chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
Julia C. Lathrop. 

Other officers not connected with any particu- 
lar department include the following: Director 
of the Pan-American Union, John Barrett; In- 
ternational Waterways Commission, Brig.-Gen. 
O. H. Ernst, George Clinton, and Prof. E. E. 
Haskell; International Joint Commission, Hon. 
James <A, Tawney, Hon. George Turner, 
Hon. Obediah Gardner; Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Chairman, Edgar E. Clark; Com- 
missioners, Judson C. Clements, Charles A. 
Prouty, James S. Harlan, Charles C. McChord; 
Civil Service Commission, John A. McIlhenny, 
Charles M. Galloway, Herman W. Craven. 


REPRESENTATION IN THE SIXTY-THIRD CONGRESS 


Following is a list of the senators and rep- 
resentatives from the different States in the 
Sixty-third Congress. There was one vacancy 
in the Senate at the beginning of the regular 
session, resulting from the death of Senator 
Johnston of Alabama. The vacancy had 
not been filled at the end of the year. From 
the table at the end of this list it will be noted 
that the total membership of the Senate at the 
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end of the year was 95, of whom 51 were Demo- 
crats, 43 Republicans, and 1 Progressive. The 
Progressive was Senator Poindexter of Wash- 
ington. In the House, with a membership when 
full of 435, there was one vacancy. The politi- 
cal division in the House was as follows: 
Democrats, 290; Republicans, 123; Progressive 
Republicans, 5; Progressives, 15; Independent, 1. 
The names of Democrats are in Roman type; 
of Republicans in italics; of Progressive Re- 
publicans in italics with “; of Progressives in 
small capitals; of Independents in capitals. 


ALABAMA.—Senators: 1919, John H. Bankhead. 
REPRESENTATIVES (Democrats 10): At large, John W. 
Abercrombie; George W. Taylor, S. Hubert Dent. Jr., 
Henry D. Clayton, Fred L. Blackmon, J. Thomas 
Heflin, Richmond P. Hobson, John L. Burnett, Wil- 
liam Richardson, Oscar W. Underwood. 

ARIZONA.—SENATORS: 1917, Henry F. Ashurst; 
1915, Marcus A. Smith. REPRESENTATIVE (Democrat 


1): At large, Carl Hayden. 
ARKANSAS.—SrwNaTORs: 1915, James P. Clarke; 
REPRESENTATIVES (Democrats 


1919, Joe T. Robinson. 
7): haddeus H. Caraway, William A. Oldfield. John 
C. Floyd, Otis Wingo, H. M. Jacoway, Samuel M. 
Taylor, William S oodwin. 

CALIFORNIA. SENATORS: 1915, George C. Per- 
kins; 1917, John D. Works. Revresentatives (Demo- 
crats 3, Republicans 4, Progressive Republicans 3, Inde- 
pendent 1): WILLIAM NT, John E. er, 
Charles F. Curry, Julius Kahn, John I. Nolan,* Joseph 
R. Knowland, Denver S. Church, Everis A. Hayes, 
Charles W. Bell,* William D. Stephens,* William Kett- 


ner. 

COLORADO. —SENATORS: 1915, Charles S. Thomas; 
1919, John F. Shafroth. Representatives (Democrats 
t large, Edward T. Taylor, Edward Keating; 


George J. Kindel, H. H. Seldomridge. 
CONNECTICUT.— Srewarors: 1915, Frank B. 
Brandegee; 1917, George P. McLean. REPRESENTA- 


ives (Democrats 5): Augustine Lonergan, Bryan F. 
Mahan, Thomas L. Reilly, Jeremiah Donovan, Willam 


ennedy. 

DELAWARE.—Senators: 1917, Henry A. du Pont: 
1919, Willard Saulsbury. Representative (Democrat 
1): At large, Franklin Brockson. 

FLORIDA.—Sewnators: 1915, Duncan U. Fletcher; 
1917, Nathan P. Bryan. Representatives (Democrats 
4): At large, Claude L’Engle; Stephen M. Sparkman, 
Frank Clark, Emmett Wilson. 

GEORGIA.—Senarors: 1919, Augustus O. Bacon: 
1915, Hoke Smith. Representatives (Democrats 12): 
Charles G. Edwards, Frank Park, Charles R. Crisp. 
William C. Adamson, William S. Howard, Charles 
Bartlett, Gordon Lee, Samuel J. Tribble, Thomas M. 
Bell, Thomas W. Hardwick, J. Randal Walker, Dud- 
ley M. Hughes. 

IDAHO.—Sewnators: 1919, William E. Borah: 1915, 
James H. Brady. Representatives (Republicans 2): 
At large, Burton L. French, Addison T. Smith. 

ILLINOIS.—Senarors: 1919, J. Hamilton Lewis; 
1915, Lawrence Y. Sherman. Representatives (Demo- 
crats 20, Republicans 4, Progressive Republican 1, 


Progressives 2): At large, Lawrence B. Stringer, 
William E. Williams; Martin B. Madden, James R. 
Mann, George E. Gorman, Jemes T. McDermott, 


Adolph J. Sabath, James McAndrews, Frank Buchanan, 
Thomas Gallagher, Fred A. Britten, Cuas. THom- 
son, Ira C. Copley." WN. H. HiwEBAUGH, John C. 
McKenzie, Clyde H. Tavenner, Stephen A. Hoxworth, 
Claudius U. Stone, Louis FitzHenry, Frank T. O'Hair, 


Charles M. Borchers, Henry T. Rainey, James M. 
Graham, William N. Baltz, Martin D. Foster, H. 
Robert Fowler, Robert P. Hill. 


1915, Benjamin F. Shively; 
1917, John W. Kern. Representatives (Democrats 
13): Charles Lieb, William A. Cullop, William E. 
Cox, Lincoln Dixon, Ralph W. Moss. Finly H. Gray. 
Charles A. Korbly, John A. M. Adair. Martin A. 
Morrison. John B. Peterson, George W. Rauch, Cyrus 
Cline, Henry A. Barnhart. 

IOWA.—SrzxATORS: 1915, Albert B. Cummins; 1919, 
William S. Kenyon. Representatives (Democrats 3, 
Republicans 8): Charles A. Kennedy, I. S Pepper: 
Maurice Connolly, Gilbert N. Haugen. James W. Good, 
Sanford Kirkpatrick, S. F. Prouty, Horace M. Totemer. 
William R. Green, Frank P. Woods, George C. Scott. 

KANSAS.—Senafors: 1915, Joseph L. Bristow; 
1919, William H. Thompson. Represenrativts (Demo 
crats 5, Republicans 2, Progressive 1): Daniel R. 


INDIANA.—SENATORS: 
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Anthony, Jr., Joseph T rt, Philip P. Campbell, 
Dudley Doolittle, Guy T. Helvering, John R. Connelly, 
George A. Neeley, Victor Murpocx. 
NTUCKY.—Senators: 1915, William O. Brad- 
ley; 1919, Ollie M. James. Representatives (Demo- 
crats 9, Republicans 2): Alben W. Barkley, Augustus 


O. Stanley, Robert Y. Thomas, Jr., Ben Johnson, 
Swagar Sherley, Arthur B. Rouse, J. Campbell Can- 
trill, Harvey Helm, W. J. Fields, John W. Langley, 
Caleb Powers. 


LOUISIANA.—SzNATORS: 1915, John R. Thornton; 
1919, Joseph E. Ransdell. Representatives (Demo- 
crats 8): Albert Estopinal, H. Garland Dupré, Robert 
F. Broussard, John T. Watkins, Walter Elder, Lewis 
L. Morgan, Ladislas Lazaro, James B. Aswell. 

MAINE.—Senators: 1917, Charles F. Johnson; 
1919, Edwin C. Burleigh. Representatives (Democrat 
1, Republicans 3): sher C. Hinds, Daniel J. Mc- 
Gillicuddy, John A. Peters, Frank E. Guernsey. 

MARYLAND.—Senators: 1915, John Walter Smith; 
1919, Blair Lee. Representatives (Democrats 6): J. 
Harry Covington, J. Fred. C. Talbott, Charles P. Coady, 
J. Charles Linthicum, Frank O. Smith, David J. Lewis. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—Senators: 1917, Henry Cabot 
Lodge; 1919, John W. Weeks. Representatives (Dem- 
ocrats 8, Republicans 8): Allen T. Treadway, Fred- 
erick H. Gillett, Calvin D. Paige, Samuel E. Winslow, 
John J. Rogers, Au us P. Gardner, M. F. Phelan, 
Frederick S. Deitrick, Ernest W. Roberts, William F. 
Murray, Andrew J. Peters, jon M. Curley, John J. 
Mitchell, Edward Gilmore, William S. Greene, Thomas 
C. Thacher. 

MICHIGAN.—SxNATORS: 1919, William Alden 
Smith; 1917, Charles E. Townsend. REPRESENTATIVES 
(Democrats 2, Republicans 9, Progressives 2): At 
large, Patrick H. Kelley; Frank E. Doremus, Samuel 
W. Beakes, J. M. C. Smith, Edward L. Hamilton, Carl 
E. Mapes, Samuel W. Smith, Louis C. Cramton, Joseph 
W. Fordney, James C. McLaughlin, Roy O. Wooprvurr, 
Francis O. Lindquist, WILLIAM J. Mac Don AL. 

MINNESOTA.—Senators: 1919, Knute Nelson; 
1917, Moses E. Clapp. Representatives (Democrat 1. 
Republicans 9): At a James Manahan; Sydney 
Anderson, Winfield S. Hammond, Charles R. avis, 
Frederick C. Stevens, George R. Smith, Charles A. 
Lindbergh, Andrew J. Volstead, Clarence B. Miller, 
Halvor Steenerson. . 

MISSISSIPPI.—SzwaATORs: 1917, John Sharp Wil- 
liams; 1919, James K. Vardaman. REPRESENTATIVES 
(Democrats 8): Ezekiel S. Candler, Jr., Hubert D 
Stephens, Benj. G. Humphreys, Thomas U. Sisson, S. 
A. Witherspoon, B. P. Harrison, Percy E. Quin, James 


W. Collier. 

MISSOURI.—Senators: 1915, William J. Stone; 
1917, James A. Reed. Representatives (Democrats 14, 
Republicans 2): James T. Lloyd, William W. Rucker, 

oshua W. Alexander, Charles F. Booher, William P. 
orland, Clement C. Dickinson, Courtney W. Hamlin, 
Dorsey W. Shackleford, Champ Clark, Richard Bar- 
tholdt, William L. Igoe, L. C. Dyer, Walter L. Hens- 
ley, Joseph J. Russell Perl D. Decker, Thomas L. 


ubey. 

MONTANA.—Senators: 1917, Henry L. Myers; 
1919, Thomas J. Walsh. Representatives (Democrats 
2): At large, John M. Evans, Tom Stout. 

NEBRASKA.—Senators: 1917, Gilbert M. Hitch- 
cock; 1919, George W. Norris. Representatives (Dem- 
ocrats 3, Republicans 3): John A. Maguire, C. O. 
Lobeck, Dan V. Stephens, Charles H. Sloan, Silas R. 
Barton. Moses P. Kinkaid. 

NEVADA.—Senators: 1915, Francis G. Newlands; 
1917, Key Pittman. Representative (Republican 1): 
At large, E. E. Roberts. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE.—Senarors: 1915, Jacob H. 
Gallinger; 1919, Henry F. Hollis. REPRESENTATIVES 
(Democrats 2): Eugene E. Reed, Raymond B. Stevens, 

NEW JERSEY.—Senators: 1917, James E. Mar- 
tine: 1919, William Hughes. Representatives (Demo- 
cats 11, Republican 1): William J. Browning. I 
Thompson Baker, Thomas J. Scully, Allan B. Walsh, 
William E. Tuttle, Jr., Archibald C. Hart. Robert G. 
Bremner, Eugene F. Kinkead. Walter T. McCov. Ed- 
ward W. Townsend, Tohn J. Eagan. James A. Hamill. 

NEW MEXICO.—Senarors: 1917, Thomas B. Cat- 
ron; 1919, Albert B. Fall. Representative (Demo- 
crat 1): At large. H. B. Fergusson. 

NEW YORK.—Senarors: 1915, Elihu Root: 1917, 
James A. O'Gorman. RepresentaTIvEs (Democrats 31, 
Republicans 11, Progressive 1): Lathrop Brown, Denis 
O'Leary, Frank E. Wilson, Harry H. Dale, Tames P. 
Maher. William M. Calder, John J. Fitzgerald, Daniel 
J. Griffin, James H. O'Brien. Herman A. Metz. Daniel 
J. Riordan, Henry M. Goldfoele. George W. Loft, 
Tefferson M. Levv. Michael F. Conrv. Peter J. Dooling. 
John F. Carew. Thomas G. Patten, WA TEN M. CHAND- 
LER, Jacob A. Cantor, Henry George, Jr., Henry Bruck- 
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ner, Í oseph A. Goulden, Woodson R. Oglesby, Benja- 
min I. Taylor, Edmund Piatt, George McClellan, Peter 
G. Ten Eyck, James S. Parker, Samuel Wallin, E. A. 
Merritt, Jr., Luther W. Mott, Charles A. Talcott, 
George W. Fairchild, ohn R. Clancy, Sereno E. Payne, 
Edwin S. Underhill, Thomas B. Dunn, Henry G. Dan- 
orth, Robert H. Gittins, Charles B. Smith, Daniel A. 
riscoll, Charles M. Hamilton. 

NORTH CAROLINA.—SxwaATORSs: 1919, F. M. 
Simmons; 1915, Lee S. Overman. REPRESENTATIVES 
(Democrats 10): John H. Small, Claude Kitchin, john 
M. Faison, Edward W. Pou, Charles M. Stedman, Han- 
nibal L. Godwin, Robert N. Page, Robert L. Doughton, 
Edwin Y. Webb, James M. Gudger, Jr. 

NORTH DAKOTA.—Senarors: 1917, Porter J. Mc- 
Cumber; 1915, Asle J. Gronna. REPRESENTATIVES (Re- 
ublicans 3): Henry 1. Helgesen, George M. Young, 
atrick D. Norton. 

OHIO.—Senators: 1915, Theodore E. Burton; 1917, 
Atlee Pomerene. ReEpresEenratives (Democrats 19, Re- 
publicans 3): At large, Robert Crosser; Stanley E. 
Bowdle, Alfred G. Allen, Warren Gard, J. H. Goeke, 
Timothy T. Ansberry, Simeon D. Fess, James D. Post, 
Frank B. Willis, Isaac R. Sherwood, Robert M. Switzer, 
Horatio C. Claypool, Clement Brumbaugh, John A. Key, 
William G. Sharp, George White, W. B. Francis, Wil- 
liam A. Ashbrook, John J. Whitacre, E. R. Bathrick, 
William Gordon, Robert J. Bulkley. 

OKLAHOMA.—SxxATORS: 1915, Thomas P. Gore: 
1919, Robert L. Owen. Representatives (Democrats 
6, Republicans 2): At large, William H. Murray, 
Joseph B. Thompson, Claude Weaver; Bird McGuire, 
Dick T. Morgan, James S. Davenport, Charles D. 


Carter, Scott Ferris. 
OREGON.—SxNaTORS: 1915, George E. Chamber- 
REPRESENTATIVES (Republicans 


lain; 1919, Harry Lane. 
2, Progressive Republican 1): Willis C. Hawley, Nich- 
o ert y.* 

1915, Boies Pen- 


las J. Sinnott, A. W. Laff 
PENNSYLVANIA. —SENATORS: 

rose; 1917, George T. Oliver. Representatives (Demo- 
crats 20, Republicans 18, Progressive Republican 1, 
Progressives 5): At large, Frep E. Lewis, John M. 
Morin, ArtHur R. Ruptey, Anderson H. Walters; 
William S. Vare, George S. Graham, J. Hampton 
Moore, George W. Edmonds, Michael Donohoe, J. Wash- 


ington Logue, Thomas S. Butler, Robert E. Difenderfer, 

slliam . Griest, John R. Farr,* John J. Casey, 
Robert E. Lee, John H. Rothermel, W. D. B. Ainey, 
Edgar R. Kiess, John V. Lesher, Frank L. Dershem, 
Aaron S. Kreider, Warren W. Bailey, Andrew R. 
Brodbeck, Charles E. Patton, Abraham Keister, 
Wooda N. Carr, Henry W. Tempre, Milton W. Shreve, 


A. Mitchell Palmer, Jonathan N. Langham, WirLrLis J. 
HouriNcs, Stephen G. Porter, M. CLYDE KELLY, James 
Francis Burke, Andrew J. Barchfeld. 

RHODE ISLAND.—Senators: 1917, Henry F. Lip- 
pitt; 1919, LeBaron B. Colt. REPRESENTATIVES (Demo- 
crats 2, Republican 1): George F. O’Shaunessy, Peter 


G. 58 Ambrose Kennedy. 
SOUTH CAROLINA.—Senators: 1919, Benjamin 
R. Tillman; 1915, Ellison D. Smith. REPRESENTATIVES 


(Democrats 7): Richard S. Whaley, James F. Byrnes, 
Wyatt Aiken, Joseph T. Johnson, David E. Finley, J. 
Willard Ragsdale, Asbury F. Lever. 

SOUTH DAKOTA.—Senators: 1915, Coe I. Crow- 
ford; 1919, Thomas Sterling. Representatives (Re- 
publicans 3): Charles H. Dillon, Charles H. Burke, 

1917, Luke Lea; 1919, 


Eben W. Martin. 

TENNESSEE.—SeEwnators: 

John K. Shields. Representatives (Democrats 8, Re- 
publicans 2): Sam R. Sells. Richard W. Austin, John 
A. Moon, Cordell Hull, William C. Houston. Joseph W. 
Byrns, Lemuel P. Padgett, Thetus W. Sims, Finis J. 
Garrett, Kenneth D. McKellar. 

TEXAS.—Senarors: 1917, Charles A. Culberson; 
1919, Morris Sheppard. Representatives (Democrats 
18): At large, Daniel E. Garrett, Hatton W. Sumners; 
Horace W. Vaughan, Martin Dies, James Young, Sam 
Rayburn, Jack Beall, Rufus Hardy, A. W. Cregg, Joe 
H. Eagle, George Burgess, Tames P. Buchanan, 
Robert L. Henry, Oscar Callaway, John H. Stephens, 
James L. Slayden, John N. Garner. William R. Smith. 

UTAH.—SzwATORS: 1915, Reed Smoot; 1917. George 
Sutherland. — RgPREsENTATIVES (Republicans 2): At 
large, Josebh Howell, Jacob Johnson. 

VERMONT.—Senators: 1915, William P. Dilling- 
hom; 1917, Carroll S. Page. Representatives (Repub- 
licans 2): Frank L. Greene, Frank Plumlev. 

VIRGINIA.—SrwATORs: 1919, Thomas S. Martin: 
1917, Claude A. Swanson. Representatives (Demo- 
crats 9, Republican 1): William A. Jones, E. 
Holland, Andrew J. Montague, Walter A. Watson, 
Edward W. Saunders, Carter Glass, James Hav, Charles 
C. Carlin. C. Bascom Slemp, Henry D. Flood. 

WASHTNGTON.—SrNaATOns: 1915, Wesley L. Jones: 
1917, Mines PorNpExTER. REPRESENTATIVES (Repub- 
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licans 3, Progressives 2): At large, James W. Bryan, 
J. A. Fal coxER; William E. Humphrey, Albert John- 
son, William L. La Follette. 
WEST VIRGINIA.—Senators: 1917, William E. 
Chilton; 1919, Nathan Goff. Representatives (Demo- 
crats 2, Republicans 4): At large, Howard Sutherland; 
M. M. Neely, William G. Brown, Jr., Samuel B. Avis, 
Hunter H. Moss, Jr., James A. Hughes. 
WISCONSIN.—SrwaTons: 1917, Robert M. La Fob 
lette; 1915, Isaac Stephenson. REPRESENTATIVES (Dem- 
ocrats 3, Republicans 8): Henry A. Cooper, Michael 
E. Burke, John M. Nelson, William J. Cary, William 
H. Stafford, Michael K. Reilly, John J. Esch, Edward 
E. Browne, Thomas F. Konop, James A. Frear, Irvine 


L. Lenroot. 

WYOMING.—SzwaTOoRs: 1917, Clarence D. Clark; 
1919, Francis E. Warren, REPRESENTATIVE (Republican 
1): At large, Frank W. Mondell. 

ALASKA.—]AMES WICKERSHAM, 

HAWAII.—J. Kalanianaole. 


FU L. Quezon, Manuel Earn - 
shaw. 
PORTO RICO. — Luis Mufioz Rivera. 


CLASSIFICATION 
SENATE HOUSE 

Democrats ........... $1 Democrats .......... 290 
Republicans .......... 43 Republicans ......... 123 
Progressive ........... 1 Prog. Republicans. 8 
Vacancy ..cccccccccses 1 Progressives ......... 15 
Independent ......... 1 

Vacancy ...... ren 1 

Total sod Rp EROR SS 96. Total ket nw 435 
UNITED STATES CENSUS. The task of 


completing the Thirteenth Decennial Census and 
publishing its resulta was practically at an end 
at the close of 1913, and the Census Bureau 
was then ready to turn its attention to the nu- 
merous “ intercensal" lines of work. This bu- 
reau, since its organization on a permanent basis 
in 1902, has come to be beyond question the 
greatest statistical office in the world. The first 
aim and purpose of the bureau is to issue its 
report promptly, but it endeavors at the same 
lime to make the statistics more valuable to 
the general publie as well as to experts and 
&pecialists. Following is the most important 
work which the Census Bureau purposes to 
undertake during the next three or four years. 
The work is divided into three classes—general 
reports which are for certain years, annual re- 
ports, and a series of special reports for which 
no specified date is set. The general reports 
and the years for taking statistics are as fol- 
lows: Electrical industries, 1912; health, debt, 
and taxation, 1913; agriculture, 1915; religious 
bodies, 1916; water transportation, 1916. The 
following reports are issued annually: Mortal- 
ity statistics, birth statistics, financial statis- 
tics of cities, cotton statistics, and tobacco sta- 
tistics. Following is a list of special reports 
to be issued by the bureau: Racial classes of 
population; population of metropolitan districts; 
Indian population; negro population; occupa- 
tions of adults and children; occupations of 
women; occupations of children; occupations of 
the foreign-born; unemployment; fecundity of 
women; general statistics of cities; statistical 
atlas; plantation work in the Southern States; 
age of the farmer in relation to tenure and size 
of farm; stability of farm population; inmates 
of institutions, including prisoners and juvenile 
delinquents, paupers in almshouses, the insane 
and feeble-minded, the blind and deaf, The bu- 
reau will also bring out a series of monographs. 

The Census Bureau has been criticised be- 
cause of the delay in the publication of its 
reports. Those making such criticisms have not 
always taken into account the fact that, as a 
rule, each census report represents a compila- 
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tion of statistics for the entire United States, 
and that time is required to make an actual 
canvass of the whole country and to publish 
the results. For example, in the census of 
manufactures, uniform reports must be secured 
from more than 270,000 establishments, and in 
the census of agriculture from more than 6,000,- 
000 farms. In collecting statistics from manu- 
facturers, farmers, electric light and power 
plants, electric railways, and other interests, it 
is necessary to allow a sufficient time to fill 
out the schedules so as not to interfere with 
the conduct of private business. In 1913 Wil- 
liam J. Harris succeeded E. Dana Durand as 
director of the census. 

INDEBTEDNESS OF THE STATES, A preliminary 
estimate of the indebtedness of the States of 
the Union on June 30, 1913, was issued by the 
Census Bureau. According to these investiga- 
tions it appears that on June 30, 1913 (or the 
close of the fiscal year following within the 
twelve months preceding that date), the total 
State debt of the 48 States amounted to $419,- 
157,000. Of this debt about $19,000,000 repre- 
sented floating debt and nearly $400,000,000 
represented funded debt. Of the funded debt 
about $359,000,000 were represented by bonds 
and $41,000,000 were special debt obligations to 
public trust funds. As an offsetting item 
against the total debt, the 48 States reported 
$77,032,000 in sinking fund assets, leaving the 
net debt $342,251,000. l 

Various practices were found in different 
States with reference to the assumption of 
debt by the States, and some difficulty 
arises when an attempt is made to compare 
the debt of the different States. The only 
two States which call for special mention in 
this connection are Arizona and Massachusetts. 
In Arizona the State has assumed responsibility 
for a very large amount of county and municipal 
debt. It has issued State obligations to cover 
the same, holding the counties and municipali- 
ties responsible in turn. It may be noted, how- 
ever, that the Arizona debt even under these 
circumstances amounts to only eight-tenths of 
one per cent. of the total of the United States. 
Massachusetts, on the other hand, has assumed 
liability for debts of metropolitan districts 
which in most States would probably be classed 
as local, county, or municipal debt. The total 
debt, less sinking fund assets, for Massachusetts 
represents 23.2 per cent. of the debt for all 
States in the United States. Iowa, Wyoming, 
and Oregon each have less than one-tenth of one 
per cent. of the debt of all States, while in the 
case of Pennsylvania the sinking fund assets 
exceed the total debt. Vermont, Nebraska, and 
Kansas each have only one-tenth of one per 
cent. of the debt of the 48 States; in contrast, 
New York has 26 per cent. of the total for the 
48 States. 

A study of the per capita debt shows that in 
Iowa the debt, less sinking fund assets, amounts 
to only 3 cents per capita, and in Oregon 4 
cents per capita. In Arkansas, Florida, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Da- 
kota, Texas, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming the per capita debt, less sinking fund 
assets, is less than $1.00. 

According to the census report of 1903, the 
indebtedness of the 48 States at that time 
amounted to $234,909,000, as compared with 
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$342,251,000 in 1913. This is an increase in 
ten years of $107,342,000, or nearly 50 per cent. 
in contrast with an increase of slightly more 
than 20 per cent. in the population of the coun- 
try. In 1890 the indebtedness of the States and 
Territories amounted to $211,210,000, while in 
1880 it amounted to $274,746,000. Thus between 
1880 and 1902 the per capita indebtedness for the 
48 States combined gradually decreased, while 
during the last ten years there has been a very 
noticeable increase. In 1880 the per capita in- 
debtedness amounted to $5.48; in 1890 it had 
been reduced to $3.37, due to the increase in 
population and decrease in debt; in 1902 it 
amounted to $2.99, due to the rapid increase in 
population and very slight increase in debt; in 
1913 the per capita debt had gained an increase 
to $3.52, the increase being due to a very rapid 
increase in debt in contrast with a much slower 
increase in population. 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE. With the change of admin- 
istration on March 4, 1913, Hon. James Wilson 
of Iowa retired from the office of Secretary of 
Agriculture, which he had held for sixteen years, 
and was succeeded by Dr. David Franklin 
Houston of Missouri, chancellor of Washington 
University, St. Louis, and former president of 
the University of Texas and the Texas Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College. The assistant 
secretary, Prof. Willet M. Hays, was succeeded 
by Dr. Beverly T. Galloway, former chief of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry; Prof. Willis L. 
Moore, chief of the Weather Bureau, by Prof. 
Charles F. Marvin; Victor H. Olmstead, chief 
of the Bureau of Statistics, by Leon M, Esta- 
brook. Dr. William A. Taylor has been made 
chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry. 

The Weather Bureau was somewhat reorgan- 
ized with a view to having its work wholly in 
the interests of agriculture, commerce, and 
navigation. Increased attention was to be given 
to special crop and flood warnings. The Bureau 
of Statistics was to conflne its work to esti- 
mating crop prospects and production and it 
was proposed to change its name to Bureau of 
Agricultural Forecasts. Important crop fore- 
casts were to be telegraphed to the central 
weather station of each State and distributed 
thence promptly to papers in the State. Soil 
surveys were to be carried on largely in codpera- 
tion with the State agricultural colleges, experi- 
ment stations and departments. A decision of 
the Attorney-General resulted in placing meat 
and meat products under the pure food law. 
This necessitated new machinery and some re- 
organization of the Bureau of Chemistry, to- 


gether with close coöperation with the Bureau 8 


of Animal Industry. The general effect was to 
give the Federal government control over meat 
and meat products in interstate commerce and 
in all stages of transit instead of restricting its 
jurisdiction to the Federal inspected meat estab- 
lishments. A closer coóperation with the States 
in the enforcement of laws for the control of 
foods and drugs was also being arranged. The 
Secretary asked Congress for authority to sub- 
mit a plan for the general reorganization of the 
department. The plan proposed would largely 
do away with the bureau organization on the 
basis of the divisions of agriculture and agri- 
eultural science, and divide the department 
“into five or six groups, such as a research 
service, a rural organization service, a State 
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relations service, a weather service, a forest 
service, and a regulatory service.” 

The field of the department’s operations was 
extended under the act of March 4, 1913, which 
gave it authority “to acquire and diffuse among 
the people of the United States useful informa- 
tion on subjects connected with the marketing 
and distribution of farm products.” An office 
of markets was established under the direction 
of Charles J. Brand. This office was to study 
market conditions, methods of grading, packing, 
and shipping and the nature of the commercial 
transactions by means of which farm produce 
gets from the farm to the consumer. To pro- 
vide for a broader study of questions relating to 
coóperation, rural credits, and other matters 
connected with the organization of rural com- 
munities, the department was coóperating with 
the general education board, A rural organiza- 
tion service with its headquarters at the depart- 
ment was established under the direction of Dr. 
T. N. Carver, professor of economics in Harvard 
University. 

To make the department’s work more helpful 
to the farm women, Congress was to be asked 
to give means and authority for extending the 
nutrition investigations to include studies of 
Clothing and household equipment, and for ex- 
periments with labor-saving devices and methods, 
and for studying more completely the question 
of practical sanitation and hygienic protection 
for the farm family. 

. With a view to making the department's pub- 

lications more effective means for the dissemi- 
nation of useful information and securing a 
more economical expenditure of the limited 
printing fund, a new system of publications 
was adopted. This involved the drawing of a 
sharp line between scientific and popular publi- 
cations and the abolition of the bureau series. 
Instead of 40 different series there were estab- 
lished only 4, as follows: (1) Departmental 
bulletins, containing popular and semi-technical 
results of investigations; (2) serial publica- 
tions—the newly established Journal of Agricul- 
tural Research for original scientific papers 
and the Experiment Station Record for abstracts 
of the world’s literature of agricultural science; 
(3) Farmers’ Bulletins, reduced in size and “ de- 
signed to give directions for doing things"; and 
(4) annual reports and other congressional pub- 
lications, including the Yearbook and Soil Sur- 
veys. To give prompt and widespread distribu- 
tion to information immediately useful, an office 
of information was established. This prepares 
popular statements in simple news form and 
ives them to the papers. This material is also 
issued in a weekly news letter which is sent to 
more than 50,000 crop correspondents and pro- 
gressive farmers. 


As the work of the department and the State 
agricultural colleges becomes broader and more 
complicated, the points of contact of these Fed- 
eral and State agencies for the promotion of 
agriculture become more numerous. There is 
therefore need of more definite means for adjust- 
ing their relations from time to time. The de- 
partment therefore entered into negotiations 
with the Association of American Agricultural 
Colleges and Experiment Stations and thus se- 
cured the formulation of a general policy gov- 
erning their mutual relations. Permanent joint 
committees on general relations, projects and 
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correlation of research, and the publication of 
research literature were constituted. 

The appropriations for the department for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, amounted to 
$16,651,496 for ordinary expenses, in addition 
to which permanent annual appropriations, spe- 
cial appropriations, and balances from prior 
years amounting to $8,303,412 were available, 
making a total of $24,954,908, About $2,500,000 
was deposited in the Treasury from the sale of 
timber on the national forests, grazing permits, 
condemned property, etc. Fines aggregating 
$23,463 were imposed in 596 cases for violation 
of the food and drugs act; $27,764 in 436 cases 
of trespass on the national forests; $61,695 for 
violations of the 28-hour law. The national for- 
ests were rapidly becoming self-supporting, many 
of them already returning more than the oper- 
ating cost. The department was codperating 
with the Postmaster-General in the improvement 
of selected mail-route roads for which Congress 
appropriated $500,000, conditioned on the rais- 
ing of double that amount by the States in 
which such roads are located. About three- 
fifths of the department's appropriation, or 
&bout $15,000,000, was expended for regulatory 
work, and about $9,000,000 for scientific re- 
search, experiments, and demonstrations directly 
affecting the farmer, The appropriations for 
ordinary expenses for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1914, amount to $17,986,945. 

There were 14,478 employes in the department 
on July 1, 1913, of whom 2924 were employed 
in Washington. Of the entire force, 1812 were 
engaged in scientific investigations and research, 
1323 in demonstration and extension work, 687 
in administrative and supervisory work, 6021 
in regulatory and related work, and 4635 were 
clerks and employes below the grade of clerk. 

UNITED STATES MILITARY ACAD- 
EMY. During the months of June, July, and 
August, 1913, 199 candidates were admitted as 
eadets of the academy, bringing the total 
strength of the corps on September 1 up to 613. 
There were no noteworthy changes in the faculty 
during the year. The superintendent in 1913 
was Colonel Clarence Page Townsley, of the 
Coast Artillery Corps. The total number of 
graduates from 1802 to 1913, inclusive, was 
5205. 

UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM. 
The total number of specimens acquired during 
the fiscal year was approximately 302,132, of 
which 26,999 related to several subjects covered 
by the department of anthropology; 113,509 
were zodlogical; 140,015 botanical; 5569 bio- 
logical; and 14,716 paleontological. The others 
were paintings for the National Gallery of Art, 
textiles and useful plant products for the de- 
partment of arts and industries. The additions 
in ethnology came chiefly from the Philippine 
Islands and other parts of the Far East, from 
South America, and from the middle and west- 
ern United States. For some of its most im- 
portant acquisitions to the department of biol- 
ogy the museum was indebted to several expedi- 
tions to distant regions, conducted at private 
expense. The most extensive of these was under- 
taken by Mr. Childs Frick, who was accom- 
panied by Dr. E. A. Mearns and others. This 
expedition visited Abyssinia and British East 
Africa. The birds obtained, numbering over 
5000, were deposited in the museum. The per- 
manent additions to the Gallery of Art consisted 
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of twelve paintings, ten of which were gifts and 
two bequests. The museum forms a part of 
the Smithsonian Institution. The assistant sec- 
retary in charge is Richard Rathbun. 

UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY. 
The total number of midshipmen at the acad- 
emy at the beginning of the academic year 1913- 
14 was 861, divided as follows: First-class, 
156; second-class, 189; third-class, 211; fourth- 
class, 305. There were no notable changes in 
the faculty during the year and no events of 
unusual interest. The superintendent was Cap- 
tain John H. Gibbons, and the commandant of 
midshipmen, G. W. Logan. 

UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORA- 
TION. See WELFARE WoRK under section so 
entitled. 

UNIVERSALISTS. The most distinctive 
tenet of this denomination is the final salva- 
tion of all men. The estimated number of com- 
municants in 1913 was 51,716, with 709 churches 
and 702 ministers. The Sunday schools have 
a membership of about 50,000, and the value 
of the church property is about $12,800,000. 
The denomination carries on foreign missionary 
work in Japan and China, and sustains domes- 
tic missions in 15 churches. Its institutions of 
higher education include Tufts College, at Med- 
ford, Mass.; St. Lawrence University, at Can- 
ton, N. X.; Buchtel College, at.Akron, O.; and 
Lombard College, at Galesburg, Ill. The gen- 
eral conference of the denomination was held at 
Chicago in October, 1913. 

UNIVERSE, THEORIES or. See ASTRONOMY. 

UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES, Axrzi- 
CAN. ATTENDANCE. There were in the 586 insti- 
tutions reporting to the Bureau of Education, 
1911-12, 180,796 collegiate and 11,657 resident 
graduate students. About 27 per cent. of the 
collegiate and 32 per cent. of the graduate stu- 
dents are women; 71,851 of the collegiate and 
3551 of the graduate students were in the 92 
publie institutions, the others being in 504 pri- 
vate universities, colleges, and technological 
schools; 18,922 degrees were conferred upon men 
and 10,727 upon women. These included 446 
Ph. D. degrees for men and 63 for women. The 
attendance at summer schools shows a remark- 
able increase, In 1911 there were 477 summer 
schools enrolling 38,140 men and 80,167 women, 
a total of 118,307. In 1912 there were 569 
schools, of which 217 gave courses accredited 
for degrees. The attendance in all the summer 
schools was 46,657 men and 95,560 women, mak- 
ing a total of 142,217. 

CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
oF TEACHING. The seventh annual report of 
the president and treasurer of the Carnegie 
Foundation covers the year ended September 30, 
1912. It states that the endowment in the 
hands of the trustees at that time amounted to 
approximately $14,000,000, and the income for 
the year amounted to $676,486, of which $634,497 
was expended. From its first pension payment 
in June, 1906, to the end of the fiscal year 
September 30, 1912, the foundation has dis- 
tributed $2,077,814 in retiring allowances to 
professors and $238,590 in widows' pensions— 
& total of $2,316,404. In all, 429 retiring al- 
lowances and 90 widows’ pensions have been 
granted, of which 98 have terminated through 
death and 23 at the expiration of temporary 
grants, leaving 315 retiring allowances and 83 
widows' pensions in force at the end of the 
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ar.” The report includes a careful statement 
of the whole question of pensions for teachers, 
for government employes, and for industrial 
employes. It points out the fact that the bills 
which have been introduced in the various 
legislatures almost invariably violate funda- 
mental actuarial conditions, and have been 
framed without study of the essential conditions 
which must be fulfilled by any adequate pension 
system. President Pritchett urges a contribu- 
tory system of pension. 

The report called attention to the number of 
sham universities and showed that there are 
many of these which are conducted as commer- 
cial enterprises without endowment or facilities. 
These are, however, chartered as educational 
institutions and so enabled to appeal to the 
credulity of ignorant students throughout this 
and other countries under high-sounding names 
and under the shelter of charters granted by 
the general government. It calls attention to 
the bill then before Congress that aimed to 
correct this situation. 

The foundation has established a division of 
educational inquiry. This was made possible 
by a gift of $1,250,000 from Mr. Andrew Car- 
megie. The purpose of the division is set forth 
in the following quotation from Mr. Carnegie’s 
letter to the trustees of the foundation. “It 
shall be the function of the division of educa- 
tional inquiry to conduct studies and to make 
investigations . universities, colleges, 
professional schools, and systems of education 
generally, to investigate problems of education 
affecting the improvement of educational meth- 
ods, the advancement of teaching, or better- 
ment of educational standards, and in general 
to investigate and to report upon those educa- 
tional agencies which undertake to deal with 
the intellectual, social, and moral progress of 
mankind and to publish such results as the 
trustees may consider of value." 

The first work undertaken by this division 
Was the investigation of education in Vermont 
on the invitation of the Vermont educational 
commission. 

CoGEDINATION OF STATE INSTITUTIONS. Atten- 
tion has been directed more and more to the 
wasteful duplication of work in colleges and 
universities, particularly as it affects the spe- 
cialized and technical work in these institu- 
tions. The problem of codrdinating the work 
has been approached from different directions. 
In Montana an “ Association for the Creation 
of a Greater University of Montana” was or- 
ganized. This body went before the State board 
of education with pleas for the consolidation 
of the State university, the agricultural col- 
lege, the normal school, and the school of mines. 
The State board adopted a resolution recom- 


mending to the legislature that the consolida- p 


tion be carried out. Bills to this effect were 
introduced, but failed to be enacted. The Iowa 
State board of education made a radical redis- 
tribution of work among the three institutions 
under its control. This created a great deal of 
dissatisfaction, not alone within the institutions 
but throughout the State. It is now generally 
understood that the new plans have been altered 
go as to return to the institutions much of the 
work that was taken from them. "Vermont has 
undertaken to settle the difficulty by a lecisla- 
tive commission * which shall report at the 
earliest possible date on the several rights, 
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duties, and obligations of the University of Ver- 
mont and State Agricultural College, Middle- 
bury College, and Norwich University, with 
such recommendations as will prevent unneces- 
sary duplication and consequent financial 
waste.” Although the three institutions men- 
tioned are subsidized by the State, they are 
virtually independent institutions, for the State 
control is limited to appointing half cf the 
board of trustees for the University of Vermont, 
and also a visiting board for Norwich Univer- 
sity. The report of the commission briefly de- 
scribes the condition as follows: “ Beginning 
thirty years ago with a small appropriation to 
a single institution, first one and then another 
of these colleges has successfully applied to the 
legislature for a share in the State's revenue. 
The increase of the appropriation by the friends 
of one has been a signal for an increase in the 
appropriation for the others, and by a perfectly 
natural process the three institutions have been 
led into & rivalry alike harmful to them, to 
the State, and to education. The struggle for 
the college appropriations is more or less inti- 
mately connected with all other legislation. 
Many abuses have crept in to help out the plea 
for such appropriations or to justify it. The 
subsidizing of students by scholarships, some 
of them to be conferred by members of the 
Senate, is particularly to be regretted. Such 
subsidies to students are nearly always unwise, 
and if given at all, they ought to be open to 
students on some fair system of competition, 
and should entitle the holder to go not to a 
particular institution, but to any institution 
that he may choose. The subsidizing of stu- 
dents to go to college is at best of doubtful 
wisdom. The opportunities for education in 
this country are so numerous that the ambitious 
student with energy and courage can find his 
way through college by his own efforts. What- 
ever assistance is given should be under condi- 
tions carefully planned to safeguard the integ- 
rity and self-respect of the student. Scholarship 
aid should be a loan to be repaid, not a free 
pr. Any system of scholarships that selects a 
ew beneficiaries and demands no return from 
them results inevitably in tempting into col- 
lege youths who ought to find their life train- 
ing elsewhere, a result alike harmful to the stu- 
dent and to the college. Such a system is a 
very different thing from the proper provision 
of free education for all of the people." It 
recommends that The State Agricultura! Tol- 
lege receive a larger proportion of the generous 
annual appropriation of the State from the 
Federal government and be developed along lines 
calculated to make a fruitful connection be- 
tween the Agricultural College and the indus- 
tries of farming, dairying, gardening, stock and 
oultry raising, and fruit culture," and“ That 
subsidies to higher education cease, the colleges 
being given a reasonable time in which to re- 
arrange their budgets." 

GIFTS AND ENDOWMENTS. The most impor- 
tant gifts of 1913 were connected with the 
endowments of medical schools. "The largest of 
these was an amount of more than $4,000,000 
given to Cornell University for the medical 
school endowment by Colonel Oliver Hazard 
Paine. The general education board gave the 
Johns Hopkins Medical School an endowment of 
$1.400,000, to be known as the William H. 
Welch fund in honor of Dr. Welch, who was 
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so largely responsible for the organization and 
development of the school. The secretary of the 
general education board states the object of the 
fund as follows: “Since the opening of the 
Johns Hopkins Medical School in the early nine- 
ties, it has been universally conceded that the 
teaching of the underlying medical sciences, 
namely, anatomy, physiology, pathology, and 
pharmacology, must be placed in the hands of 
men devoting their entire time to teaching and 
research in their subjects. As the clinical 
branches are more extensive and more compli- 
cated than the above-mentioned underlying sci- 
ences, the medical faculty of the Johns Hop- 
kins University has become convinced that it 
is fully as important that the clinical subjects 
should be cultivated and taught by men freed 
from the distraction involved in earning their 
living through private practice, The trustees 
of the Johns Hopkins University and the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital and the medical faculty of 
the Johns Hopkins University united in request- 
ing of the general education board funds that 
would enable them to reorganize the depart- 
ments of medicine, surgery, and pediatrics 80 
that the professors and their associates in the 
clinic and the laboratories should be able to 
devote their entire time to their work. In 
making the gift the general education board has 
placed absolutely no restriction upon the free- 
dom of these men. They will henceforth be in 
a position to do any service that either science 
or humanity demands. They are free to see 
and treat anyone, whether inside or outside the 
hospital, but they will accept no personal fee 
for any such service. It is not expected that 
this radical innovation in medical teaching will 
deprive the Johns Hopkins Medical School of 
such advantages as are still to be gained from 
the services of other men who are practitioners 
of medicine and surgery. In the conduct of the 
dispensary, in the teaching of students, and in 
the cultivation of the specialties men simulta- 
neously engaged in practice will to some extent 
continue to be utilized." The University of 
California received & gift of $1,000,000 from 
Mrs. George William Hooper of San Francisco 
for the purpose of establishing an institute of 
medical research. Vanderbilt University re- 
ceived a pledge of $1,000,000 from Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie for the development of its medical 
department. 

Among the other important gifts are the fol- 
lowing: $200,000 raised by the Council of He- 
brew Congregations for the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege; completion of $1,000,000 endowment for 
Smith College; $500,000 fund for Mt. Holyoke; 
$1,000,000 endowment for Goucher College; 
$475,000 from the estate of the late Dr. Fran- 
cis Bacon for Yale University; $300,000 given 
by Mr. LaVerne Noyes to the University of 
Chicago for a social centre and gymnasium for 
women; $1,000,000 announced by the Washing- 
ton and Lee University from the estate of Rob- 
ert P. Doremus; $1,000,000 endowment for 
Trinity College, North Carolina. 

The aggregate of gifts and bequests, exclud- 
ing grants by the United States, different States, 
and municipalities, reported for the year 1911- 
12 was $24,783,090, an increase of $1,819,945 
over the amount reported for the preceding 

ear. Fifty-four institutions reported gifts 
above $100,000. 

New INSTITUTIONS AND DEPARTMENTS. The 
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Graduate School of Princeton University was 
opened to students September 24, 1913. This 
school has received a great deal of attention 
because it is unique among the institutions of 
America. Its purpose, as stated by its dean, 
Dr. Andrew F. West, is as follows: To create 
in America a valuable institution which does not 
yet exist, a residential college devoted solely to 
the higher liberal studies—a home of science 
and philosophy, of literature and history. Three 
elements compose the graduate college. First 
and foremost is a body of thoroughly first-rate 
rofessors, to be added to others now in the 
aculty —interesting men, scholars of high 
power, eminent in their subjects, and able to 
awaken young men. The second element is a 
company of students of high ability—not a big 
crowd, but a moderate number—living as a 
community in the buildings of the graduate 
college. . The important thing is that 
they shall make a student community of high 
type, sufficient in number to develop & society 
where every man may: know his fellows, find 
the variety he needs, and not be lost in a 
crowd. . . . The third element is the build- 
ings, the material home wherein this commun- 
ity shall find the realization of its desires. 
Whatever may be true of other subjects, 
liberal studies at least take on new charm amid 
old associations, and find a natural home in the 
peace and sylvan beauty of rural life. It is 
intended to make the buildings beautiful. For 
this purpose the so-called collegiate Gothic has 
been chosen—not “ modified” Gothic, nor hotel 
Gothic, but the exquisite perpendicular type so 
lovely in the few remaining examples in Eng- 
lish colleges.” 

The school of commerce connected with New 
York University has established what is claimed 
to be the first university department for teach- 
ing advertising. The work includes six full 
year courses of one night a week, each espe- 
cially in the field of advertising, as well as a 
large number of allied courses in economies, 
salesmanship, correspondence, and trade condi- 
tions. The University of California has estab- 
lished a division of rural institutions, This 
department will “study and aid all the rural 
forces which have for their aim the making of 
life in the open country successful and satis- 
factory.” Among the special topics to be con- 
sidered are the following: Farm credits, irri- 
gation and drainage institutions, codperation, 
and all varied political, economic, educational, 
social, and religious institutions which affect 
rural life. The Harvard Graduate School of 
Business has instituted a course for the train- 
ing of men to be secretaries of chambers of com- 
merce and similar organizations. The work in- 
cludes that of several older courses in the school 
and special training in secretarial work, sup- 
plemented by practical experience in the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. The legislature of 
Pennsylvania has given to the University of 
Pennsylvania $40,000 for the development of 
courses in education. The university has reor- 
ganized and gradually enlarged this department. 
A graduate school of education has been estab- 
lished at Bryn Mawr College. The legislature of 
New York State has enacted laws that will even- 
tually give scholarshipe amounting te $100 a 
year to three thousand students. The students 
are left to choose their own institution. In case 
the tuition fees are more than $100 the State 
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fund may be applied toward the payment of the 
fees, The colleges must be within the State and 
receive the approval of the department of edu- 
cation. Arrangements were made whereby the 
entire second-year class of advanced naval engi- 
neers were sent to Columbia University for the 
year 1913-14. A new institution of collegiate 
grade has been established at New London, 
Conn. It is a largely endowed institution that 
proposes to deal more directly with the train- 
ing of women for the services of the home than 
does any institution now existing in our coun- 
try. The president, Dr. Frederick H. Sykes, 
is now engaged in selecting a faculty and pro- 
viding for the erection of suitable buildings. 

New PRESIDENTS. Among the institutions 
that elected new presidents during 1913 were 
the following: Goucher College, Dr. William 
W. Guth; Hobart College, Dr. Lyman P. Powell; 
Wells College, Dr. Kerr D. Macmillan; Leland 
Stanford Jr. University, Dr. John Casper 
Branner; Miami University, Dr. Raymond M. 
Hughes; Washington and Lee University, Dr. 
Henry Louis Smith; University of Colorado, 
Dr. Livingston Farrand. The newly formed 
Connecticut College for Women at New London 
elected Dr. Frederick H. Sykes, formerly director 
of the school of practical arts, Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University, as its first president. 

The presidents of three of the larger institu- 
tions resigned during the year: Dr. David 
Starr Jordan of Leland Stanford Jr. University 
resigned the presidency and accepted the office 
of chancellor which was created for him, Presi- 
dent James M. Taylor resigned from Vassar 
College after twenty-seven years of service. Dr. 
John H. Finley resigned the presidency of the 
College of the City of New York to accept the 
position of commissioner of education for New 
York State. 

Resources. The 596 universities, colleges, 
and technological schools reporting to the Bu- 
reau of Education had in 1911-12 an income 
of $89,835,787, exclusive of endowment. More 
than a fourth of this amount was received by 
the following eight institutions: Columbia Uni- 
versity, Cornell University, Harvard University, 
Yale University, University of California, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, University of Minnesota, and 
University of Wisconsin. On the other hand, 
each of eighty-three other institutions had in- 
comes of less than $20,000. The endowments of 
the institutions were increased by $14,078,308, 
and now amount to a total of $357,048,919. The 
income from these funds is sufficient to meet 
about one-sixth of the current expenses of the 
institutions. More than one-third of the total 
amount of endowment reported is in six insti- 
tutions, namely: Columbia University, $29,- 
348,920; Leland Stanford Jr. University, $27,- 
000,000; Harvard, $25,757,062; University of 
Chicago, $17,226,573; Yale, $13,824,078; and 
Cornell University, $9,523.405. One hundred 
and fifty of the institutions other than those 
supported by the State or cities had no endow- 
ment whatever. The States and cities contrib- 
uted $24,144,353 toward the income of the in- 
stitutions, and $28,792.318 was derived from 
student fees. A total of $3,729,952 was received 
from private benefactions for current expenses. 
The presidents of Columbia and Princeton uni- 
versities each made a plea for increased endow- 
ment a part of their annual report. Many insti- 
tutions were considering the advisability of in- 
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creasing their tuition fees. At its regular No- 
vember meeting the Yale corporation increased 
the tuition charges in two undergraduate de- 
partments and in the graduate school. Begin- 
ning in 1914 the normal tuition charge in the 
college will be $160, instead of $155; in the 
scientific school the charge will be raised from 
$150 to $180, and where required incidentals 
are included, from $171 to about $200. 

UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES, Exc- 
LISH. In connection with the universities and 
university colleges, not including Oxford and 
Cambridge, a notable feature has been that a 
federated scheme of superannuation for profes- 
sors and other members of their staffs has been 
introduced with the advice of the board of ed- 
ucation. The insured will have a choice of 
types of benefits and a choice of insurance 
companies, with a number of which contracts 
have been undertaken. The scheme is compul- 
sory on those receiving salaries over £300 a 
year, and cptional for those receiving from 
200 to £300 a year, while those receiving lees 
than £200 may insure with the consent of the 
institution to which they belong. The scheme 
is contributory and deductions of not more 
than 5 per cent. may be made from salary, the 
institution contributing a sum to bring the 
amount up to 10 per cent. of the salary. 

The Royal Commission on the University of 
London has issued its reports and recommenda- 
tions (Cd. 6717). The aim of the report is 
to establish in London a real teaching uni- 
versity, located in a distinct university quar- 
ter, as distinguished from a mere examining 
body. The constituent colleges to be admitted 
are to be under the financial and educational 
control of the university acting through a 
court as the legislative body and the Senate as 
the executive body. The faculty is to be the 
basis of the organization; the faculties will in- 
clude arts, science, technology, economics, medi- 
cine, law, and theology. The teaching appoint- 
ments will be made by the university and the 
examination for degrees will be common to 
students in all departments of the constituent 
bodies. The external examinations are for the 
pesni to be continued but only in the United 

ingdom. Admission to the university is to 
be open to students over seventeen on presenting 
a certificate from a secondary school, and the 
university is to abandon entrance examinations 
except for external students. The first constit- 
uent colleges will be the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology, University College, 
King’s College, Bedford College, and London 
School of Economics. The London Day Train- 
ing College and King’s College for Women are 
to be recognized for certain departments, and 
Birbeck College and East London College will 
also be admitted on complying with certain 
conditions. The two last institutions are at- 
tended largely by evening students, who will 
thus be able to qualify for degrees. Parlia- 
ment is to be asked to pass an act embodying 
the recommendations of the commission. 

In the universities and colleges receiving the 
board of education grant there were in 1912-13 
9204 students; the grant amounted to £218,808. 
In addition there were at Oxford and Cambridge 
some 8000 students. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. See UNIVER- 
SITIES AND COLLEGES, ENGLISH. 

UPPER SENEGAL AND NIGER. A col- 
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ony of French West Africa (q.v.). The mili- 
tary territory of the Niger was separated from 
the colony by order of the governor-general 
for French West Africa dated June 22, 1910, 
and reorganized under a commandant; and by 
the same order Timbuktu was reorganized un- 
der a lieutenant-colonel whose duty is to cen- 
tralize the affairs of this region and who is 
responsible to the lieutenant-governor of Upper 
Senegal and Niger. The colony has direct com- 
munication with the coast by way of the Sen- 
egal, which is navigable as far as Kayes at 
high water. About a million and a half of the 
population are Mussulmans (Moors, Tonaregs, 
Foulbés, etc.) ; the remainder are mixed fetish- 
istic tribes of low type for the most part. 
Cotton textiles are manufactured by natives, 
and practically all agricultural and domestic 
implements are locally forged. The soil yields 
cotton, rice, millet, peanuts, manioc, etc., as 
well as rubber, gums, and other forest products. 
Grazing is generally followed. In 1911 the im- 
ports by the Senegal were valued at 17,000,000 
rancs, and the exports at 4,500,000; by way of 
the Sahel and the Sahara, 1,500,000 (chiefly 
salt) and 500,000 (grains, textiles, etc.) ; 
by southern routes (Senegal, Guinea, Ivor 
Coast, and Gold Coast), 4,000,000 and 8,000,000. 
The Kayes-Koulikoro Railway (553 kilometers) 
reaches the Niger at Bamako. A branch (12 
kilometers) connects Kayes with Médine. The 
Ambidédi-Kayes section (44 kilometers) of the 
Thiés-Kayes line is in regular operation. 
Bamako, the capital, had (1911) 7052 inhab- 
itants; Ouagougou 19,332, Kayes 8952, Ségou 
8405, Timbuktu 6552. The lieutenant-governor 
in 1913 was J. Clozel. 

URANIUM. See CHEMISTRY, INDUSTRIAL; 
and RADIUM, URANIUM, AND VANADIUM ORES. 

URBAITE. See MINERALOGY. 

URUGUAY. A republic of South America, 
on the Atlantic coast between Brazil and 
Argentina, The capital is Montevideo. 

AREA AND POPULATION. The republic con- 
sists of 19 departments, whose aggregate area 
is stated at 186,925 square kilometers (72,172 
square miles). A recent planimetric calcula- 
tion places the area at 178,700 square kilometers 
(68,996 square miles). The census of October 
12, 1908, returned a population of 1,042,686. 
The department of Montevideo, with only 664 
square kilometers (256 square miles) had 309,- 
231 inhabitants. Of the total, 861,464 (82.52 
per cent.) were natives, and 180,722 (17.38 per 
cent.) were foreign-born. The foreigners in- 
cluded 62,357 Italians, 54,885 Spaniards, 27,789 
Brazilians, 18,600 Argentines, and 8341 French. 
The population in 1912 was estimated at 1,225,- 
914; Montevideo department, 348,488 (at end 
of 1912, 352,487.) The larger cities and 
towns, with population in 1908, are: Monte- 
video, 291,465; Paysandü, 20,953; Salto, 19, 
788; Mercedes, 15,667; Minas, 13,345; Melo, 
12,355; San José, 12,297; Rocha, 12,200. 
Movement of the population in 1911 and 1912, 
respectively: Marriages, 6967 and 7541; births 
(including stillbirths), 37,530 and 39,171; 
deaths (including stillbirths), 16,552 and 16,- 
745; stillbirths, 1367 and 1330; excess of births, 
20,978 and 22,426; arrivals, 195,389 and 248, 
085; departures, 170.922 and 222,157. The im- 
migration of farm laborers is encouraged. There 
were reported for 1911 934 public primary 
schools, with, an enrollment of 82,441 pupils. 
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There are a number of secondary and 
schools. The university at Montevideo had 112 
teachers, 530 students, and 661 students in the 
secondary departments. 

INDUSTRIES AND COMMERCE. Uruguay is no- 
tably a grazing country. The livestock census 
of 1908 returned 8,192,602 cattle, 26,286,296 
sheep, 556,307 horses, 17,671 mules, 4428 asses, 


.180,099 swine, and 19,951 goats. Only a small 


proportion of the country is under cultivation. 
There were reported for the year 1911-12 323,244 
hectares under wheat, yielding 2,383,230 quin- 
tals; corn, 239,118 ha., 2,022,830 qs.; flax, 57,698 
ha., 223,167 qs. (of flaxseed); oats, 34,656 ha., 
264,936 qs. Mining and manufacturing are 
little developed. 

The special trade has been valued as follows, 
in thousands of pesos (gold): 


1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 
Imports. . 37.471 38,730 37,157 40,814 44,798 49,380 
Exports. . 34,912 40,296 46,150 40,801 44.536 48,801 


Classified exports in 1912: Livestock prod- 
ucts: 44,039,624 pesos; agricultural products, 
2,064,704; mining products, 2,242,995; hunting 


y and fishery products, 224,576; provisions for 


ships, 228,845. In 1911 imports from the United 
Kingdom were valued at 12,162,000 pesos; Ger- 
many, 7,591,000; United States, 5,453,000; Ar- 
gentina, 4,013,000; France, 3,800,000. Exports 
to France in 1912, 8,643,000 pesos; Germany, 
4,602,000; Belgium, 7,596,000; Argentina, 7,068,- 
000; United Kingdom, 6,294,000. In 1912 there 
entered at the ports 13,139 vessels, of 10,423,738 
tons (steam 6665, of 9,181,988 tons), and 
cleared 12,917 vessels, of 10,278,332 tons (steam 
0477, of 9,053,946 tons). Merchant marine in 
1912: 42 steamers, of 29,562 tons net, and 165 
suil, of 27,798 tons net. 

CoMMUNICATIONS. The length of railway re- 
ported in operation at the end of 1911 was 
2512 kilometers (1561 miles); under construe- 
tion, 610 kilometers (379 miles). Railway 
construction was continued during 1912 and 
1913, but exact figures for the new lines are not 
available. At the end of the year it was re- 
ported that the government of the republic had 
signed a contract with the Uruguay Railway, an 
American corporation, that was a subsidiary of 
the European Farquhar syndicate, for the con- 
struction of a line 250 miles in length from 
Montevideo to Carmen in the department of 
Durazno and thence to a point where connection 
will be made with the Midland Railway. In 
addition a short line was to be constructed to 
connect the east coast of Uruguay Railway at 
Olmos with the new line to Carmen, and also 
a line from San Carlos to Rocha, fifty miles in 
length. The government was to pay the cost 
price of construction, plus a profit of ten per 
cent. to the contractor, paying in bonds bearing 
5 per cent. interest, while the railway corpora- 
tion agreed to construct not less than thirty-one 
miles of track every nine months, building the 
line between San Carlos and Rocha first. The 
Farquhar syndicate, in addition to controlling 
the Uruguay Railway, controlled the Midland 
system as far south as Santa Isabel in the de- 
partment of Durazno and the east coast of 
Uruguay railway from Olmos to San Carles. 
The new line provided for would give the Mid- 
land system an independent connection with 
Montevideo and especially a route along the 
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coast from Montevideo to Paloma. The state, 
as a part of the contract, agreed to buy from 
the Uruguay Railway the line under construc- 
tion from Rocha to Paloma and the concession 
for a line from Rocha to Treinta y Tres was 
cancelled. The new contract also was to -give 
preference to the company for the operation of 
the railways when they were completed. The 
Fray-Bonitos-Algorta Railway was under con- 
struction in 1913. Telegraphs (1912): 8600 
kilometers of line, with 57 offices; wireless sta- 
tions, 4, and 7 on board ship. Post offices 
(1912), 1129. 

FINANCE. The standard of value is gold; 
the monetary unit is the peso, par value 
$1.03424. For the fiscal year 1913 estimated 
revenue and expenditure were 35,142,360 and 
35,133,812 pesos, respectively; for the fiscal year 
1914 (according to the budget submitted to the 
Congress), 36,597,360 and 36,516,877. For the 
latter year estimated revenue included customs, 
17,600,000 pesos; taxes on real estate, 4,330,000; 
licenses, 1,840,000; taxes on alcoholic liquors, 
tobacco, and matches, 1,757,000; earnings of 
the Bank of the Republic, 1,465,000; stamps, 
etc., 1,035,000; inheritance tax, 1,000,000. The 
larger estimated disbursements for the fiscal 
year 1914: Public debt, 18,360,042 pesos; war 
and marine, 4,695,162; interior, 3,371,621; pub- 
lic instruction, 3,193,132; finance, 2,524,850; in- 
dustry, 1,686,879. Public debt December 31, 
1912: Foreign consolidated, 120,564,512 pesos; 
international, 2,294,000; internal, 10,437,073; 
total, 133,295,145. Debt charges in 1912, 7,728,- 
928 pesos. 

ARMY. A small regular army is maintained. 
Liability to service is universal, but sufficient 
volunteers in the main can be found to recruit 
the various organizations and the regular army 
roper is made up largely of Indians and negroes. 
There is a national guard composed of young 
men who are supposed to assemble for drill on 
thirteen Sundays in the year. The regular 
army numbered 10,345 officers and men on a 
peace footing, while in addition there are a 
police force of 6000, a national guard, or militia, 
of about 45,000, local troops amounting to 
25,000, and a territorial guard of 15,000, making 
in all a force of 100,000 men with 20 field guns 
and 115 machine guns. 

Navy. The navy includes one armored cruiser, 
of 2200 tons (the Montevideo, built in 1887); 
one torpedo cruiser, of 1500 tons (the Uruguay, 
1910) ; one gunboat, of 300 tons (18 de Julio), 
one school-ship, of 300 tons; and three dispatch 
boats. 

GovERNMENT. The legislative power rests 
with the General Assembly, or Congress, con- 
sisting of the Senate (19 members, elected for 
six years by indirect vote), and the House of 
Representatives (90 members, elected for three 
years by direct vote). The president is elected 
for four years by the General Assembly and 
is not eligible for a consecutive term. He is 
assisted by a responsible ministry of seven mem- 
bers. The president for the term ending March 
1, 1915, is José Batlle y Ordófiez. He was presi- 
dent in 1903-07. 

History. Several new cabinet officials were 
appointed during the year: Pedro Cosio, min- 
ister of finance; Dr. José Ramasso, minister of 
industries; Dr. Julien de la Hoz, minister of 
justice and education; and Dr. Barbaroux, min- 
ister of foreign affairs. A progressive policy 
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was puraued by the ministry. In his message 
to Congress President Ordófiez elaborated a 
project for the organization of popular credit 
on a basis of codperation and reciprocity; as 
soon ag the paid-up capital of the Bank of the 
Republic had reached $20,000,000, there was to 
be set aside $500,000 for the development of 
codperative credit, for the benefit of artisans, 
tradesmen, and small employers. Another en- 
lightened measure was the eight-hour-day bill 
passed by the House of Representatives on June 
1. At the same time there was under considera- 
tion a bill to prohibit the employment of chil- 
dren under fourteen years of age, to limit the 
working hours to four a day for those from 
14 to 16 years old, and to six for those from 
16 to 19, and to prohibit night work for children 
under 16 and for women. In order the more 
effectively to meet the needs of the country, the 
minister of finance ordered the labor office to 
compile statistics on the cost of living, the 
wages of the working classes, the supply of and 
demand for labor. Moreover, the government 
was carrying out a cemprehensive programme 
of economic betterment. It encouraged affor- 
estation, and colonization, exempted agricultural 
implements and seeds from customs duties, 
created an office of agricultural defense, en- 
gaged expert advisers, appointed Dr. Mufioz 
imenez to study American and European meti- 
ods of meat-packing, and entertained at Monte- 
video the International Conference of Agricul- 
tural Defense, May 2-10. The new Montevideo 
Port Railway, opened May 16, was constructed 
as a result of the efforts of the minister of 
ublic works. Towards the improvement of 
oronilla harbor $350,000 was appropriated, 
this sum being destined to defray preliminary 
expenses. 

The promotion of the country’s welfare had 
a negative as well as a positive side. Unpro- 
ductive expenditure on jewelry was penalized 
by a 5 per cent. ad valorem duty. In December 
the Chamber of Deputies approved in principle 
an anti-alecoholic bill. Deputy Toscano, in a 
speech for the adoption of the bill, made the 
astonishing statement that there are now in 
Montevideo 1900 saloons, and 1369 in the prov- 
inces, making a total of 3269, or about one to 
every 300 inhabitants. 

An interesting movement for constitutional 
revision was on foot in the early part of the 
year. It was proposed to vest legislative and 
appointive power in a committee of nine, elected 
in rotation, each for nine years. In place of 
the president, there would be a chairman elected 
by the committee and subject to recall. 

A foreign loan was contemplated in September, 
in accordance with recommendations made by 
the president. It was planned to borrow 25,000,- 
000 pesos, to be used for public works and the 
consolidation of the debt. Difficulty was ex- 
perienced in placing the loan, but in December 
it was reported that $10,000,000 had been taken 
by an Anglo-French syndicate, and that the 
Uruguayan government intended to create a to- 
bacco monopoly. The budget drawn up for 
1913-14 placed the revenues at 36,597,360 pesos, 
and the expenditures at 36,516,876.98 pesos. As 
an act of neighborly courtesy, Uruguay sent a 
delegation to join in the patriotic festivities of 
Paraguay, May 14. Juan Pedro Castro was nom- 
inated to The Hague Permanent Court. 

It was reported in December that the parlia- 
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mentary elections of November 30 had resulted 
in a majority for the Colorado Party. 
UTAH. PoruLATION. The population of the 
State in 1910 was 373,351. According to the 
estimates of the Bureau of the Census, made 
in 1913, the population in that year was 404,735. 
AGRICULTURE, The area, production, and 
value of the principal crops in 1912-13 are 
shown in the following table. The figures are 
from the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and those for 1913 are estimates only. 


Acreage Prod. Bu. Value 
10,000 840,000 $ 238,000 


12 9,000 210,000 202,000 
Wheat ...... ..1913 265,000 6,420,000 4,687,000 
1912 236,000 6,059,000 4, 544.000 
O ats „1913 90,000 4, 140,000 1,656,000 
912 91,000 4, 222,000 2,069,000 
Rye · 1913 12,000 04,000 122,000 
1912 6,000 90,000 61,000 
Potatoes ......1913 20,000 3,600,000 2,088,000 
1912 19,000  À 3,515,000 1,722,000 
Hay vvv ..1913 390,000 qa 909,000 8,262,000 
1912 368,000 1. 023,000 8,184,000 

o Tons. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION. The mines of the State 
in 1913 produced over 10,250,000 tons of ore, 
with recoverable gold, silver, copper, zinc, and 
lead at about $43,000,000, according to the esti- 
mates of the United States Geological Survey. 
There was a decrease in the yield of copper due 
largely to the closing of the Mercur gold mine. 
The value of the gold produced was about 
$3,581,900, which was about 16 per cent, less 
that of 1912. The silver yield in 1913 was about 
12,500,000 ounces, or about 9 per cent. less than 
in 1912. The copper mine output, which reached 
158,200,000 in 1913, surpassed the previous 
yearly records—an increase of about 15 per cent. 
over the production of 1912. The lead output 
showed an increase of nearly 12 per cent. in 
1913, which made a total of 156,670,000 pounds, 
compared with 140,311,035 in 1912. The pro- 
duction of zinc ore remained about the same as 
in 1912, yielding over 17,000,000 pounds of re- 
ceverable spelter. The total value of the min- 
eral products of the State in 1912 was $51,000,- 
942, compared with $43,774,331 in 1911. 

The gold production of the State in 1912 was 
$4,265,851, a decrease of $431,147 over the pro- 
duction in 1911. The largest production was 
from Juab County, which yielded $1,804,842 in 
1912, against $1,500,359 in 1911. The Bingham 
district in Salt Lake County, with its great 
output of copper ores, ranked second in the 
yield of gold in 1912 with the production of 
$1,795,532. Nearly all the output of the State 
is from the deep mines. 

The silver output of the State in 1912 was 
13,835,503 fine ounces, compared with 12,473,787 
in 1911. 

Utah is an important producer of copper 
(q.v.). The production in 1912 was 132,150,052 
pounds of blister copper, compared with 142, 
340,215 pounds in 1911. The decrease was due 
to labor troubles in the Bingham Camp, which 
resulted in the closing of the mines for some 
time during the latter part of the year. "The 
total recorded output of the State to the close 
of 1912 is 929.194,840 pounds, and in the pro- 
duction for 1912 Utah ranks fourth among the 
copper producing States. The three districts in 
which nearly all the copper is produced are the 
Bingham district, the Tintic district, and the 
Frisco district. 
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Ihe coal production in 1913 is estimated by 
the United States Geological Survey about 5 
per cent. more than that of 1912, in which 
year it was 3,116,149 short tons, valued at 
$5,146,451. This was an increase over the pro- 
duction in 1912 of 502,974 short tons, or 20 per 
cent. The increased production in 1912 is at- 
tributed to activity in metal mining in related 
industries, and to general prosperous conditions 
throughout the State. The total number of 
men employed in the coal mines in 1912 was 
3328, compared with 3060 in 1911. The average 
working time increased from 236 days to 285. 
There were no strikes or other labor troubles in 
1912. The fatal accidents in the coal mines 
of Utah in 1912 numbered 18, an increase of 4 
over 1911. Of the 18 fatalities, 16 occurred 
underground and two on the surface. 

TRANSPORTATION. The railway mileage of the 
State on January 1, 1913, was 2055. 

EpucaTion. The latest report of the super- 
intendent of public instruction is for the bien- 
nial period ending June 30, 1912. The school 
population of 1912 was 111,333. The average 
daily attendance was 92,129. There were 691 
schools, with 702 male and 1935 female teachers. 
The average monthly salary of male teachers 
was $82.98, and of females $65.02. The total 
amount expended in 1912 was $3,994,767. 

Finance. The latest report of the treasurer 
is for the fiscal year 1912. The total receipts 
for the fiscal year amounted to $3,668,004. 
There was a balance on hand at the beginning 
of the year of $1,871,595. The disbursements 
amounted to $3,877,898, leaving a balance on 
hand on November 30, 1912, of $1,661,801. The 
chief receipts are from taxation, and the chief 
expenditures are for education, State officers, 
and State institutions. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The State has 
no department of charities and corrections, and, 
previous to 1912, there was one organized char- 
itable society in Salt Lake City. It was sup- 
ported by private subscriptions. The State 
maintains a State Mental Hospital at Prova, 
which averages about 400 inmates; a State In- 
dustrial School at Ogden, with an average of 
about 100 to 125 inmates; and a School for the 
Deaf and Blind at Ogden, with an enrollment 
of from 100 to 1265. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. There was no 
State election during the year, as the term of 
Governor Spry does not expire until January, 
1917. The next State election occurs in Novem- 
ber, 1916. The legislature on February 5 voted 
against the constitutional amendment providing 
for the direct election of senators. 

LEGISLATION. The legislature met in 1913 
and passed three measures of importance. The 
first of these provided the indeterminate sen- 
tence for persons convicted of crime. The sec- 
ond was a provision against unfair competition 
and discrimination, and the third was a measure 

roviding for mothers’ pensions. See also 

QUOR REGULATION. 

STATE GOVERNMENT. Governor, William Spry; 
Secretary of State, D. Mattson; Treasurer, J. D. 
Jewkes; Auditor, L. G. Kelly; Attorney-General, 
A. R. Barnes; Superintendent of Education, A. 
C. Nelson; Commissioner of Insurance, Willard 
Done—all Republicans. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
W. M. McCarty; Justices, J. E. Frick and Dan- 
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jel N. Straup; Clerk, H. W. Griffith—all Repub- 
licans. | 

STATE LEGISLATURE, 1913. Democrats: Sen- 
ate, 2; House, 14; joint ballot, 16. Republicans: 
Senate, 16; House, 31; joint ballot, 47. Repub- 
lican majority: Senate, 14; House, 17; joint 
ballot, 31. 

The names of senators and representatives to 
Congress will be found in the article UNITED 
STATES, section Congress. 

UTAH. UNIversiTy or. A State institution 
for higher education founded at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, in 1850. The total enrollment in all 
departments in December, 1913, was 1190. The 
faculty numbered 70. There were no noteworthy 
changes in the faculty during the year, and no 
notable benefactions were received. The uni- 
versity is supported almost entirely by the 
State. The library contains about 37,000 vol- 
‘umes. The president is J. T. Kingsbury, Ph. D., 
D. Sc. 

VACCINATION. See SMALL-POX AND Vao- 
"CINATION. 

VACCINE THERAPY. A new vaccine 
against whooping cough was prepared from the 
Bordet-Gengou bacillus isolated from a case of 
‘whooping cough. Many favorable reports as to 
the curative value of this vaccine were made. 
See DrPHTHERIA and SMALL-POX. 

VACUUM PUMP. See PuuPING MACHINERY. 

VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY. An insti- 
tion for higher education, founded at Valparaieo, 
Ind., in 1873. There were enrolled in all de- 

artments in the autumn of 1913, 5000 students. 

e faculty numbered 207. There were no 
notable changes in the faculty during the year, 
and no large benefactions were received. The 
productive funds of the university amount to 
about $350,000. The library contains about 15,- 
000 volumes. The president is Henry B. 
Brown, A.M. 

VAMBERY, ARMINIUS. A Hungarian lin- 
guist and Orientalist, died September 15, 1913. 

e was born in Duna-Szerdahely, Hungary, of 
Jewish parents in 1832. After studying pri- 
vately and at the University of Presburg, he 
went to Constantinople to study Turkish life 
and language. There he earned his living by 
reciting Turkish and Persian poems in the coffee 
houses, and by teaching languages. In time his 
abilities gained for him an entrance in the 
Ottoman society. His interest in languages 
led to a journey to Khiva, Bokhara, and Samar- 
kand. He had already been made a correspond- 
ing member of the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences, and in 1861 this body voted to him 
1000 florins on condition that he should go into 
the interior of Asia and investigate the affinities 
of the Magyar tongue. The next few years were 
spent in Persia and other Oriental countries. 
On his return to Hungary he was received with 
a coolness which was due chiefly to his humble 
birth and the fact that he was a Jew. On 
account of this, he went to London in 1864. 
His account of his travels was a great success, 
and was afterwards translated into fourteen 
European and Oriental languages. On his ap- 
pointment as professor of Oriental languages 
in the University of Budapest, he returned to 
Hungary and published a number of books on 
linguistic and Asiatic subjects. He made peri- 
od ical visits to Constantinople, becoming in late 
years an adviser of the Sultan Abdul Hamid; 
And he made repeated visits to England, where 
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he lectured. He took & strong anti-Russian 
attitude toward the Far Eastern question, espe- 
cially in reference to what he declared to be a 
stedy advance of Russia toward the frontiers 
of India. His published writings include 
Travels in Central Asia (1864); Sketches of 
Central Asia (1867); The Central Asia Ques- 
tion (1874); Arminius Vambery, his Life and 
Adventures (1883); The Coming Struggle for 
India (1885); The Story of My Struggles; 
Western Culture in Eastern Lands (1906). 
Also several works relating to literature, eth- 
nography, and the linguistics of Central Asia. 
VANADIUM. See CHEMISTRY, INDUSTRIAL; 
and RADIUM, URANIUM, AND VANADIUM ORES. 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. An insti- 
tion for higher education founded in Nashville, 
Tenn., in 1872. The number of students enrolled 
in the several departments of the university in 
the autumn of 1913 was-1000. The faculty 
numbered 125. There were no noteworthy 
changes in the faculty during the year. The 
university received a gift of $1,000,000 from 
Andrew Carnegie in May for a medical college. 
The productive funds of the university amount 
to about $2,500,000, and the income to about 
$245,000. The library contains about 2000 vol- 
un d president is J. H. Kirkland, LL.D., 
VARDAMAN, JAMES K. United States sen- 
senator (Democrat) from Mississippi. He was 
born in Jackson County, Miss., in 1861; spent 
his early years on & farm; and at the age of 
twenty removed to Carrollton, Miss., and began 
the study of law. In 1881 he began to practice 
at Winona, and in connection with his law prac- 
tice edited the Winona Advance. He removed in 
1884 to Greenwood, Miss., where he practiced 
law and became the owner and editor of the 
Greenwood Enterprise. He was one of the first 
men in the South to support W. J. Bryan. 
Elected to the State legislature in 1889, he was 
reélected in 1891; was speaker of the House of 
Representatives in 1894; in 1895 unsuccessful 
candidate for governor of the State; established 
and edited the Greenwood Commonwealth in 
1896, and was its editor until his election as 
vernor of the State in 1903. He served in the 
panish-American War, attaining the rank of 
major. Returning to Mississippi in 1899, he 
became a candidate for governor and was again 
defeated. Four years jeter however, he was 
elected—the first governor nominated under the 
primary system. In 1907 he was an unsuccessful 
candidate for the United States Senate. In 1910 
the death of Senator McLaurin caused a vacancy 
and he was again a candidate, to be again de- 
feated. In 1911 he defeated Senator Percy for 
renomination by 60,000 votes in a total vote 
of 133,000. Senator Vardaman has attracted 
public attention by reason of his bitter speeches 
on the negro question and by the aggressive 
campaigns carried on by him in Mississippi. 
VASSAR COLLEGE. An institution for the 
higher education of women, at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., founded in 1861. The enrollment in all 
departments of the college in 1913-14 was 1073. 
The faculty numbered 115. Emerson D. Fite 
and F. F. Thompson were added to the depart- 
ment of political science. Taylor Hall, a new 
art building, was begun in December, 1913. The 
Sutro Scholarships, of $10,000 each, were estab. 
lished during the year. The income from all 
sources was about $1,175,000. The library con- 
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tains about 80,000 volumes. James M. Taylor, 
D. D., LL. D., resigned the presidency in 1913, 
after a long tenure of that office. 

VENEZUELA, UNITED STATES or. A South 
American republic, on the northern coast east 
of Colombia. Capital, Cardcas. 

AREA AND POPULATION. Venezuela consists of 
twenty states, two territories, and a federal 
district. The total area is officially stated at 
1,020,400 square kilometers (393,976 square 
miles); according to an unofficial planimetric 
calculation, it is 942,300 square kilometers 
(363,822 square miles). The population as 
estimated in 1913 was 2,755,685. Many regard 
this figure as much too large, some holding that 
it is even twice as large as the actual number 
of inhabitants. It is estimated that about seven- 
tenths of the people are mixed bloods, about 
one-tenth whites, and the remainder negroes and 
Indians. Movement of the population as re- 
ported for 1911 and 1912, respectively: Mar- 
riages, 8017 and 9365; births, 83,753 and 75,- 
802; deaths, 54,428 and 65,729; immigrants, 
9204 and 9672; emigrants, 7219 and 7991. The 
larger towns, with estimated population, are: 
Carácas (in Federal District), 73,000; Mara- 
caibo (Zulia), 50,000; Valencia (Carabobo), 
40,000; Barquisimeto (Lara), 32,000; Puerto 
Cabello (Carabobo), 14,000; La Guaira (Fed- 
eral District), 12,000. 

EpucaTIon. Illiteracy is prevalent, probably 
three-fifths of the inhabitants being unable to 
read. In 1910 there were 1593 primary schools, 
with an enrollment of 51,047 pupils; of these 
schools, 136 were private, with 3917 pupils. 
Of the public primary schools, 1009 (with 47,- 
130 pupils) were classed as national schools, 
199 (with 5972 pupils) as federal schools, and 
249 (with 8071 pupils) as municipal schools. 
For secondary instruction there are reported 
34 national and 63 private colleges. There are 
a few institutions for special or technical in- 
struction and, at Carácas and Mérida, two uni- 
versities. 

PRODUCTION AND COMMERCE. Agriculture and 
stock-raising are important. Large mineral re- 
sources exist, but, aside from some exploitation 
of gold, copper, and asphalt, they are little 
developed. There is little manufacturing. The 
crops include coffee, sugar cane, cacao, and cere- 
als. Among important forest products are rub- 
ber, balata, copaiba, and vanilla. 

Imports and exports in fiscal years ended 
June 30 have been valued as follows, in thou- 
sands of bolivars: 


1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
Imports ....49,180 56,641 80,179 105,677 106,575 
Exports ....83,145 86,420 96,920 133,324 130,886 


— . U— — 

Leading imports include cotton goods, provi- 
sions, and hardware. Principal exports in the 
fiscal years 1912 and 1913, in thousands of 
bolivars: 


1912 1918 uem 58 

. . .. 79,314 78,702 Gold ........ ; a 
RODEO and Algrettes ...1,636 1,934 
balata ..11,631 12,344 Copper „663 
Cacao . . . 15,936 12,010 Asphalt 1,587 1,642 
Hides and Cattle ...... 1,152 1,087 
skins ...10,271 11,088 Tonka beans 807 .... 


Qe —————- 


Trade by countries in the fiscal years 1912 
and 1913, in thousands of bolivars: 
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Imports Exports 
1912 1913 1912 1913 
United States 32,309 35,40 3,387 51,367 
United Kingdom 27,167 22,971 10,696 8,478 
Germany .......... ,914 16,577 22,590 20,429 
France ............ 13,895 13,556 39,397 82 
Netherlands 7,461 8, 658 4.858 3, 691 
Spain ern ,403 4,800 8,008 7.587 
Italy id. vc 8 3,397 3,734 1,275 1,101 
Othgñh er 731 876 3.053 2.408 
Total 105.677 106,575 133, 324 130,886 


In the fiscal year 1913 there entered at the 
ports 1642 vessels, of 1,548,267 tons. Merchant 
marine (1911), 8 steamers, of 2046 tons net, and 
15 sail, of 2432 tons net. 

COMMUNICATIONS. The unsettled political 
conditions to which Venezuela has been subject 
have repelled the investment of foreign capital, 
and transportation facilities are very inade- 
quate. Railways extend from coast towns into 
the interior, but they are not connected to form 
a system. In 1911 the length of railway in 
operation was 925 kilometers (575 miles). New 
railway construction of the year included the 
completion of the extension from Soapire to 
Santa Terasa, and work on the construction of 
the Tacheira Railway to Mazita, De Cara, and 
De Poro. There are many miles of navigable 
river. Reported length of telegraph lines, 7889 
kilometers, with 183 offices. Post offices, 284. 

FINANCE. The standard of value is gold; 
the monetary unit is the bolivar, whose par 
value is equivalent to that of the franc, 19.295 
cents. In the year ended June 30, 1910, revenue 
and expenditure amounted to 48,552,857 and 
52,337,125 bolivars, respectively; in the fiscal 
year 1911, 62,939,075 and 61,640,010. For the 
fiscal year 1914, see the accompanying table: 


Budget for 1913-14: Bolivars 
Import duties ............... eee rnnt 35,520,420.00 
Liquor 8X .. 8 3,200,000.00 
Arr. ⁰y 4.560. 000. 00 
Wien 5 4.000, 000. 00 
Stan ³ĩxi7v cs 1.440. 000. 00 
Sundries .... 4 au ved ry PAR ak 3,507,510.00 

Total revenue ........... dau pud 52,227, 930.00 

Expenditures: Bolivars 
Hegg 12.541. 46 7.02 
Foreign relations 1.339, 573.79 
EEECV„ lll!!! sis Etnon ewei 13,825,366.60 
War ache ³ĩ³ ůĩĩ SA 10.941, 748. 75 
Pomennn aa ues DE S 4.443, 928. 00 
Public wrkk dk ciu 4.287. 760.00 
Education .....esssssosososessosossseo 4. 338. 460.00 
BundrieS ... da ERE Riu 449,630.84 

Total e ate e cna von §2,217,930.00 


The public debt declined from 226,654,480 
bolivars at the end of 1907 to 189,370,424 at 
the end of 1911 and 181,612,182 at the end of 
1912. On the last date, the foreign debt was 
118,511,032 bolivars, and the interna] debt 63,- 
101,150. 

ARMY. Nominally military service is obliga- 
tory for each citizen from 18 to 50 years, 
but in practice the army is recruited by volun- 
tary enrollment or by force. On a peace basis 
there are 11,768 officers and 7600 men, there 
being a greater number of officers on account of 
the system of organization of cadres by which 
the skeleton units can be recruited up to any 
desired strength. On a war basis an army of 
100,000 men has been made as the peace strength, 
but this is without any special basis of founda- 
tion. 
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. GOVERNMENT. The constitution of August 9, 

1909, vests the legislative power in a congress 
of two houses, the Senate (40 members) and 
the Chamber of Deputies. The executive au- 
thority is a president, elected for four years 
and assisted by a cabinet of seven members. 
The president in 1913 was General Juan Vicente 
Gómez, whose administration began April 19, 
1910. President of Council, Dr. José Gil For- 
toul; first vice-president, General Mariano Gar- 
cía. 

History. Congress met in Carácas, April 19, 
and elected Dr. José Gil Fortoul president of 
the Senate and Dr. J. Eugenio speaker of the 
House. On April 29 General Juan Vicente Go- 
mez addressed his presidential message to 
Congress, reporting that he had been active in 
the development of communications, agriculture, 
&tock-raising, and manufacturing, that amicable 
relations with France had been assured by a 
protocol signed at Caracas on February 11, 1913, 
and that the cruiser Mariscal Sucre had been 
added to the navy. On May 24 President Gomez 
promulgated a new naturalization law, just 
passed by congress. One year of residence was 
required before naturalization, except in the case 
of distinguished foreigners, husbands of Vene- 
zuelan women, and immigrants under contract. 
Naturalized citizens must take the oath of al- 
legiance, must be over 21 years of age, and 
must agree that their minor children shall be 
Venezuelans. On July 1 a board of mines was 
established; it consisted of a technical inspector, 
a general inspector, and the director of the 
national laboratory. The mine owners were re- 
quired to file elaborate reports of the quality 
and quantity of their output. 

The Gomez government survived two rebellions 
in 1913. The first, an uprising in the state of 
Trujillo, was led by Juan Aranja as a protest 
against the alleged intention of General Gomez 
to declare himself for reélection in 1914. The 
insurrection was crushed, but there remained a 
strong party of Nationalistas, headed by Gen- 
eral Hermandez, who strenuously opposed the 
suggested continuance of the present adminis- 
tration. The second revolution was opened by 
a manifesto of ex-President Cipriano Castro, 
dated July 27, and denouncing Gomez as a 
* monster." The president replied with a coun- 
ter-proclamation on July 29, and on August 
1, with the approbation of the federal council, 
he took advantage of article 82 of the constitu- 
tion to suspend all limitation on his power, 
declare martial law, and march against the 
rebels, who had gathered in the southwest. The 
insurrectionary forces were easily dispersed and 
several leaders were captured, among them, Gen- 
eral Torres Castro, a relative of Cipriano 
Castro. ; 

The protocol referred to in the president’s 
message to Congress was subsequently ratified 
by Congress and the government settled the 
claims of the Carenero Railway and Navigation 
Company, a French syndicate, by the payment 
of 300,000 bolivars. 

VERMONT.  PoPULATION. The population 
of the State in 1910 was 355,956. According to 
the estimates of the Bureau of the Census, made 
in 1913, the population in that year was 359,- 
957. 

AGRICULTURE. The area, production, and value 
of the principal crops in 1912-13 are shown 
in the following table. The figures are from the 
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United States Department of Agriculture, and 
those for 1913 are estimates only. 


Acreage Prod. Bu. Value 
Corn 1913 45,000 1,665,000 $1,349,000 
1912 45,000 1,800,000 1,296,000 
Wheat ....... 1913 1,000 24,0 24,000 
1912 1,000 25,000 24,000 
Oats ......... 1913 79,000 $8,018,000 1,602,000 
1912 71,000 3,311,000 1,589,000 
Potatoes ..... 1913 25,000 3, 175,000 2,286,000 
1912 26,000 8,640,000 2,002,000 
Hay .... s 1913 1,000,000 a1, 280, 000 18,560,000 
1912 1,010,000 1,515,000 21,210,000 
Tobacco ..... 1913 100 d 155,000 28,000 
1912 100 170,000 31,000 


a Tons. b Pounds. 


MINERAL PnopUCTION. The only important 
mineral products of the State are marble and 
granite. Vermont is the leading State in the 
production of both marble and granite, and sec- 
ond in the production of slate. The total pro- 
duction of stone, exclusive of slate, in 1912 
was valued at $6,581,203, of which $3,494,253 
was marble, and $3,074,306 granite. Consid- 
erable development of asbestos property has 
been in progress in recent years, and this prom- 
ises to be an important industry. Other mineral 
productions of some importance are clay prod- 
ucts, feldspar, mineral paints, and sand and 

avel. The total value of the mineral products 
in 1912 was $9,213,912, compared with $8,434,- 
516 in 1911. 

TRANSPORTATION. The total railway mileage 
of the State, including yards, tracks, and sidings 
in 1913, was 1461. The total number of miles 
by the main line and branches of steam roads 
was 1105. | 

EpucATION. The total school population of 
the State in 1913 was 79,218. The total enroll- 
ment in public schools was 64,825. The average 
daily attendance was 51,563. The total number 
of teachers was 3079, of whom 227 were men 
and 2852 women. The average salary of all 
teachers, $43 a month; for male teachers 
it was $74.07, and for female teachers, $40.79. 
The legislature of 1912 enacted several im- 
portant measures. Among these was one 
providing for agricultural extension work 
in connection with the State Agricultural 
College, and the creation of a teachers’ retire- 
ment fund. More adequate provision was made 
for teacher-training courses. The right of elec- 
tion of the superintendent of education was 
taken from the General Assembly and given to 
the board of education. See also EDUCATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 

Finance. The total receipts for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1913, were $3,332,520. 

he disbursements for the same period were 
$3,019,579. At the beginning of the fiscal year 
there was on hand a balance of $519,388, leaving 
a balance at the end of the fiscal year of $313,- 
002. The chief sources of income are the cor- 
poration and collateral inheritance taxes, and 

eneral taxation. The chief expenditures are 
or support of schools, maintenance of highways, 
and the expenses of State officers. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The charitable 
and correctional institutions of the State include 
the State prison at Windsor, the House of Cor- 
rection at Rutland, the Industrial School at 
Vergennes, the State Asylum for the Insane at 
Waterbury, the Soldiers’ Home at Bennington, 
and the Vermont Sanitorium at Pittsford. There 
are also a number of hospitals under the control 
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of the State board and others privately con- 
trolled but partially supported by the State. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT, There was no elec- 
tion for State officers during the year, as the 
term of Governor Fletcher does not expire until 
January 1, 1915. The next State election occurs 
in November, 1914, the voters in connection with 
their annual town meetings having adopted the 
various constitutional amendments providing 
among other things for the abolishing of Sep- 
tember elections, the assembling of the legisla- 
ture in January instead of October, as formerly, 
the organization of corporations under a general 
law instead of under special acts, and an au- 
thorization for the legislature to pass a work- 
men’s compensation law. 

LEGISLATION. The legislature met in 1913 
and passed a large number of important meas- 
ures. These included a uniform negotiable- 
instruments act, a blue-sky law, a measure 
creating a State board of conciliation and arbi- 
tration for the adjustment of labor disputes, 
and another measure providing an eleven-hour 
day and a 58-hour week for women and minors 
in certain employments. The legislature pro- 
vided for the submission to the people of an 
amendment to the constitution permitting the 
passing of a workmen’s compensation law. A 
commission was created to investigate employ- 
ers’ liability laws.  Electrocution was substi- 
tuted for hanging as a form of capital punish- 
ment. A uniform warehouse receipts act was 
passed. A measure was enacted establishing 
the State teachers’ retirement fund, and another 
act provided for the juvenile court. Measures 
were enacted regulating the licensing of pawn 
shops, and a commission was appointed to in- 
vestigate tuberculosis. Provision was made for 
the submission to the people of the question 
whether they prefer a preferential primary sys- 
tem whereby voters may instruct their delegates 
to political conventions as to their preference 
for candidates, or a direct primary system 
whereby voters vote directly for candidates for 


State, congressional, and county officers. See 
also LIQUOR REGULATION. 
STATE GOVERNMENT. Governor, Allan M. 


Fletcher; Lieutenant-Governor, F. E. Howe; 
Secretary of State, Guy W. Bailey; Treasurer, 
Edward H. Deavitt; Auditor, Horace F. Gra- 
ham; Attorney-General, R. E. Brown; Adjutant- 
General, Lee S. Tillotson; Superintendent of 
Education, Mason S. Stone; Commissioners of 
Insurance, E. H. Deavitt, and Guy W. Bailey; 
Commissioner of Agriculture, E, 4 Brigham— 
all Republicans. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
George M. Powers; Assistant Justices, Love- 
land Munson, John H. Watson, Seneca Hasel- 
ton, William H. Taylor; Clerk, L. C. Moody— 
all Republicans, except Haselton. 

STATE LEGISLATURE, 1913. Republicans: Sen- 
ate, 27; House, 146; joint ballot, 173. Demo- 
crats: Senate, 3; House, 56; joint ballot, 59. 
Progressives: Senate, 0; House, 22; joint bal- 
lot, 22. Republican majority: Senate, 24; 
House, 68; joint ballot, 92. 

The representation in Congress will be found 
in the article UNITED STATES, section Congress. 

VERMONT, UNIVERSITY OF. A State insti- 
tution for higher education, founded at Bur- 
lington, Vt., in 1791. The students enrolled 
in the several departments in the autumn of 
1913 numbered 606. There were 105 members 
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of the faculty. During the year G. G. Groat, 
Ph.D., was appointed professor of economics, 
and W. H. Freedman was appointed professor 
of electrical engineering. The university re- 
ceived a fund of $1000 to be known as the Cal- 
vin Peare Classical Fund. The permanent 
funds amounted at the end of the collegiate 
year 1912-13 to $910,311, and the annual in- 
come to about $208,000. The library contains 
about 87,500 volumes. The president is Guy 
Potter Benton, D.D. 

VETERINARY ASSOCIATIONS AND 
SOCIETIES. See VETERINARY SCIENCE. 

VETERINARY MEDICINE, ScHooLs or. 
See UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. | 

VETERINARY SCIENCE. Among the 
notable events of the year was the holding of 
the fiftieth annual meeting of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association at New York 
from September 1 to 5, in which city it was 
organized a half century ago. In his presiden- 
tial address Dr. J. R. Mohler, in discussing the 
importanee of the work, pointed out that there 
is not less than 5 billion dollars invested in 
the various kinds of domesticated animals in 
the United States and Canada, and that gov- 
ernment statistics for the previous year would 
show in the United States alone a loss of more 
than 614 million swine, nearly 2 million cattle, 
over 2% million sheep, and more than !4 
thillion horses and mules, the total value exceed- 
ing 200 million dollars. In the opinion of com- 
p men & large proportion of this loss could 

eliminated by judicious sanitary measures. 
The officers of the association elected for 1914 
are: President, Dr. C. J. Marshall of Phila- 
delphia; secretary, Dr. N. S. Mayo of Chicago; 
and treasurer, Dr. G. R. White of Nashville. 

The United States Livestock Sanitary Asso- 
ciation met in Chicago from December 2 to 4. 
This association includes all the leading Fed- 
eral and State livestock sanitary officials. The 
tenth International Veterinary Congress will be 
held in London August 3-8, 1914. 

One of the important events of the year was 
the appointment of Dr. Fred Torrance as vet- 
erinary director-general to the Canadian gov- 
ernment, vice Dr. J. G. Rutherford, resigned. 

The veterinary profession lost one of its lead- 
ers in the death of William Hunting, which 
took place in England on October 24, at the 
age of 69. Dr. Hunting was acknowledged to 
be the greatest authority on clinical glanders. 
He founded and edited The Veterinary Record, 
a weekly journal, and was a prolific writer to 
the veterinary press. 

In the United States Congress authorized the 
Secretary of Agriculture to promulgate regula- 
tions applying to viruses, serums, toxins, and 
analogous products, intended for use in the 
treatment of domestic animals, when imported 
or shipped interstate, and appropriated $25,000 
for the enforcement of this law. Regulations 
were drawn up which became effective July 1. 
Laws regulating the sale of these products also 
were enacted by the States of Alabama, Georgia, 
and Pennsylvania. The embargo placed upon the 
importation of livestock from Great Britain, 
due to the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
in 1911, was removed in March, following its 
supposed eradication from that country; but as 
the result of an outbreak among cattle it was 
replaced on November 12. 

t is noteworthy that in the Federal meat in- 
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spection work, with a decrease from 1912 of 
nearly 2,700,000 hogs and of over 375,000 cattle 
slaughtered, the number of carcasses condemned 
was nearly 47,000 greater. The increase in 
condemnation was greater in hogs and due prin- 
cipally to hog cholera, but tuberculosis contin- 
ued to be the greatest cause of condemnations. 
Infectious bulbar paralysis, also known as 
pseudorabies and Aujeszky’s disease, was found 
to occur in several states in Brazil. 

Hoa CHoLERA. Government statistics show 
that there was a loss of more than 65 million 
swine in the United States in 1913, something 
like nine-tenths being due to hog cholera. In 
Indiana there was a loss in 1912 of 562,542 
hogs, valued at more than 314 million dollars, 
cholera being by far the predominant factor in 
this loss. This disease, though not absolutely 
preventable, can be greatly reduced by the ju- 
dicious application of serum, together with 
proper sanitary control. The last Congress ap- 
propriated the sum of $75,000 for eradication 
work, and this was commenced in Iowa on July 
1. Several bills were introduced in Congress 
during December asking for from $250,000 to 
$750,000 for investigation and eradication work, 
and the indications are that a large sum will 
be appropriated. 

Investigations of the occurrence of micro-or- 
ganisms in the blood and tissues of cholera hogs 
with improved apparatus, including the ultra- 
microscope and the ultrafilter, cast much light 
upon the subject. King and Hoffman found 
that & new spirochete, which occurs in the in- 
testinal ulcers, crypts in the ceca, and external 
local lesions of animals suffering from the dis- 
ease and which they have named Spirocheta 
suis, was capable of producing typical hog 
cholera when injected into healthy hogs. 

CONTAGIOUS ABORTION. Studies reported upon 
during the year indicated that both carbolic 
acid and methylene blue administered by mouth 
have considerable preventive and curative value 
when used against contagious abortion. Studies 
by Schroeder and Cotton showed that the udders 
of apparently healthy cows are the normal habi- 
tat of the abortion bacillus, that the bacillus 
may be eliminated for years from the udders, 
and that it cannot with certainty be excluded 
from the milk, no matter how much cleanliness 
and care may be used in its production. In- 
vestigations at the Kentucky experiment sta- 
tion led to the description of Bacillus abortivus 
equinus as the cause of the disease in the mare. 
Good and Corbett stated that in Kentucky in 
some seasons as many as 70 per cent. of the 
mares in some studs have aborted. 

TUBERCULOSIS. In experiments carried on at 
the Virginia experiment station it was found 
that the Bang system of eradicating tubercu- 
losis, which consists in isolating reacting ani- 
mals, taking their calves away at birth, and 
feeding on pasteurized milk or with milk from 
healthy cows and with them building up & new 
herd, was impracticable, except possibly with 
very valuable pure-bred animals. Important 
Btudies of avian tuberculosis at the Wisconsin 
experiment station were reported upon. This 
disease of fowls has become of great economic 
i age and is widespread in its distribu- 

on. 

TEXAS FEVER AND THE CATTLE Tick. The 
work of eradicating the cattle tick, which 
spreads the infection of Texas or splenetic 
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fever of cattle, for which $325,000 was appro- 
prse by Congress to the United States 

epartment of Agriculture, was continued in co- 
operation with the authorities of various south- 
ern States. During the fiscal year 1913 areas in 
eleven States aggregating 24,556 square miles 
were released from quarantine and on September 
1, 9191 square miles were added, making a total 
of more than 193,000 square miles, out of the 
741,555 square miles infested, that have been 
cleaned of the cattle tick and released from 
quarantine since the work started. The aver- 
age market value of hides from tick-infested 
animals from many southern districts is three 
cents per pound less, on an average, than for 
hides not damaged. 

DouRINE. This disease is now believed to be 
eradicated from Iowa. It was discovered in 
Montana in July, 1912, and has become more 
or less prevalent in the eastern section of that 
State and extends into the western portion of 
North and South Dakota. 

EQUINE PIBOPLASMOSIS. This disease was 
discovered to occur in the New World for the 
first time by Darling in Panama, where it ap- 
pears to be endemic in the interior among na- 
tive horses. The tropical horse-tick, Dermacen- 
tor nitens, is thought to be the means by which 
it is transmitted. 

PARASITES. The studies of Ransom showed 
Cysticercus ovis, the intermediate stage of the 
dog tapeworm (Tenia ovis), to be the cause of 
tapeworm cysts in mutton in the United States. 
This parasite is of considerable economic impor- 
tance since it not infrequently causes the con- 
demnation of carcasses, and because of the di- 
rect losses which occur among sheep as a result 
of its invasion. Over 17,000 of the sheep 
slaughtered under Federal supervisions in 1912 
were found to be affected with measles. Im- 
portant studies of Manson’s eyeworm, a para- 
site in the eyes of chickens, were made by Wil- 
cox and McClelland in Honolulu, where it is 
found in nearly every flock, and the number in 
an eye often reached a total of 50 or 60. The 
best treatment was found to consist in anss- 
thetizing the eye with a 5 per cent. solution of 
cocaine, then lifting the nictitating membrane 
and dropping a 5 per cent. solution of creolin 
directly into the inner corner. Studies of 
trichinæ have shown that the larve in pork die 
after a brief exposure to a temperature of 
127.4° to 131° F. Habronema musce, a para- 
site occurring in the stomach of the horse, was 
found by Ransom to be transmitted by the house 
fiy. Investigations in the Philippines have 
shown the kidney worm Stephanurus dentatus 
to parasitize nearly 50 per cent. of the native 
hogs on the Island of Luzon. Studies by Black- 
lock and York in England indicate that the 
symptom-complex of the disease clinically known 
as dourine can be produced by more than one 
species of trypanosome. Rapid progress was 
made in the United States in the work of erad- 
icating scabies in sheep, cattle, and horses. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. Among the works published 
were the following: J. Bayer and E. Fróhner, 
Handbuch der Tierärztlichen Chirurgie und 
Geburtshilfe (Vienna and Leipzig, 1913); E. G. 
Hastings and J. G. Halpin, Avian Tuberculosis 
(Wis. Agr. Expt. Sta. Research Bul. 28, 1913) ; 
E. W. Hoare, A System of Veterinary Medicine, 
vol. i. (Chicago, 1913); G. D. Lander, Veter- 
inary Towicology (Chicago, 1912); H. Leeney, 
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The Animal Doctor (New York, 1913); N. S. 
Mayo and W. Kerr, Treatment of Bovine Tu- 
berculosis (Va. Expt. Sta. Bul. 199, 1912) ; 
E. A. Minchin, An Introduction to the Study of 
the Protozoa with Special Reference to the Para- 
sitic Forms (London, 1912); V. A. Moore, 
Bovine Tuberculosis and Its Control (Ithaca, 
N. Y, 1913); G. Müller, Lehrbuch der Phar- 
makologie für Tierärzte (Hanover, 1913); R. 
von Ostertag, Die Bekámpfung der Tuberkulose 
des Rindes mit besonderer Berücksichtigung der 
klinischen und  bakteriologischen Feststellung 
(Berlin, 1913); W. N. Sharp, Ophthalmology 
for Veterinarians (Philadelphia and London, 
1913); C. W. Stiles and A. Hassall, Index Cata- 
logue of Medical and Veterinary Zodélogy.—Sub- 
jects: Cestoda and Cestodaria (Pub. Health 
and Mar. Hosp. Serv. U. S., Hyg. Lab. Bul. 85, 
1912); F. W. Twort and G. L. Y. Ingram, 
Johne's Disease (London, 1913) ; D. H. Udall, 
Veterinarians Handbook of Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics (Ithaca, N. Y., 1912). 

VICTORIA. A state of the commonwealth 
of Australia. Area, 87,884 square miles. Pop- 
ulation (census of April 3, 1911), 1,315,551, 
exclusive of full-blooded aboriginals. Mel- 
bourne is the capital and the temporary capital 
of the commonwealth. Population (1911), 
38,292; population of the local government 
area, 103,593; with suburbs, 588,971. During 
the year ending June 30, 1913, a length of 25 
miles of new railway was opened for traffic, and 
242 miles was under construction. The total 
mileage opened was 3648. The railway con- 
struction was undertaken by the railway con- 
struction branch under the control of the board 
of land and works which was to transfer the 
railway to a board of three commissioners who 
have supreme control of administration and are 
free from political interference. All of the pub- 
lic railways, excepting a short length of 14 
miles in 1913, were owned and controlled by 
the state. A 100-mile branch westward from 
the pnis dei line was opened during 
the year and 242 miles were put under construc- 
tion, the most important element being the 
Bairnsdale and Orbost lines which eventually 
would tend towards a coast connection with the 
New South Wales Railway system. The gov- 
ernorship in 1913 was vacant, owing to the 
resignation of Sir J. M. Fleetwood Fuller. In 
July some 160 gold miners at the Bendigo mines 
went on strike with the purpose of forcing non- 
unionists to join the union. In December 
Premier W. A. Watt resigned and a new minis- 
try was formed with: G. A. Elmslie as premier 
and treasurer; G. M. Prendergast, chief secre- 
tary; W. J. Evans, attorney-general and public 
health; John Lemmon, education and labor; W. 
Plain, lands; A. R. Outrim, mines; J. W. Bill- 
son, railways; A. McClellan, public works. 

VIRGINIA.  PoPuLATION. The population 
oi the State in 1910 was 2,061,612. According 
to the estimates of the Bureau of the Census, 
made in 1913, the population in that year was 
2,129,003. 

AGRICULTURE. The area, production, and 
value of the principal crops in 1912-13 are 
shown in the following table. The figures are 
from the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and those for 1913 are estimates only. 


creage rod. u. aiue 
—Á 1913 1,980,000 61,480,000 $39,125,000 
1912 1,980,000 47,520,000 33,739,000 


Corn 
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Acreage Prod. Bu. Value 
Wheat .......1913 780,000 10,608,000 10,184,000 
1912 714,000 8,596,000 ,682,000 
Oats .........1913 195,000 4,192, 2.180,000 
1912 175,000 3,885,000 — 2,020,000 
Rye 42 X» 1913 58,000 113,000 578,000 
1912 48,000 600,000 §10,000 
Potatoes . . . 1913 105,000 9,870,000 7,896,000 
1912 95,000 8,265,000 — 5,372,000 
Hay ..........1913 750,000 a 952,000 14,750,000 
1912 741.000 889,000 13,513,000 
Tobacco .....1918 200, 000 5154,000,000 21,406,000 
1912 187,000 112,200,000 13,464,000 


a Tons. b Pounds. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION. The total value of the 
mineral products of the State in 1912 was 814, 
995,842, compared with $13,713,566 in 1911. 

The production of coal in the State in 1918 
was estimated by the United States Geological 
Survey at from 5 to 10 per cent. in excess of 
that of 1912. The total coal production in 1912 
was 7,846,638 short tons, valued at $7,518,576. 
This was an increase of nearly 1,000,000 tons 
over the production of 1911. Over 765 per cent. 
of the total increase was made in Wise County. 
In 1912 8678 men were employed for an average 
of 251 days, compared with 7392 men for an 
average of 261 days in 1911. There were no 
labor troubles in 1912. The fatal accidents 
during the year numbered 75, of which 67 were 
underground, and 8 on the surface. Of the 
deaths underground, 33 were due to falls of 
roof and 10 to explosions or burns of gas. The 
production of iron ore in the State in 1912 was 
440,305 long tons, compared with 614,023 in 
1911. The production of pig iron in the State 
was 250,167 long tons in 1912, compared with 
203,042 in 1911. 

A small amount of copper is produced in the 
State. In 1912 this amountéd to 90,753 pounds. 
It all came from mines in Prince William 
County. A 

The total value of clay products in the State 
in 19I2 was $1,874,174, an increase of $134,274 
over 1911. The principal clay product is com- 
mon brick. 

TRANSPORTATION. The railway mileage on 
January 1, 1912, was 4389. 

EpucaTion. The school population of the 
State in 1911-12 was 616,168, and the enroll- 
ment was 409,397. The average daily attend- 
ance was 263,291. The total expenditure for 
schools was $5,628,208. 

Frnance. The report of the State treasury 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1913, 
showed a balance on hand at the beginning of 
the year of $224,396. The total receipts for 
the year were $7,456,007, and the disbursements, 
$7,062,448, leaving a balance on October 1, 1913, 
of $627,955. The public debt on October 1, 
1913, amounted to $44,635,075. 

CHARITIES AND ConRRECTION. The State in- 
stitutions include the penitentiary at Richmond; 
State farm at Lassiter post office; the Central 
State Hospital at Petersburg; the Eastern 
State Hospital at Williamsburg; the Southwest- 
ern State Hospital at Marion; Western State 
Hospital at Staunton; the Virginia Epileptic 
Colony at Madison Heights; the Catawba Sani- 
torium at Catawba; and the Virginia State 
School for the Colored Deaf and Blind at New- 
port News. In addition there are a number of 
other institutions supported by the State. but 
under the control of independent members and 
directors, as well as a number of private insti- 
tutions which receive aid from the State. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. The legislature 
did not meet in 1913, as the sessions are biennial 
and the last was held in 1912. Virginia was 
one of the few States in which elections for 
State officers were held during the year. On 
November 4 Henry C. Stuart, Democrat, was 
elected governor almost without opposition. 
The Republicans and Progressives were unable 
to agree on a candidate and made no nomina- 
tion. The Socialist party and Socialist Labor 
party each made nominations for State officers, 
receiving votes returned from official ballot. 
The Republicans made no nominations, and ac- 
cording to custom, the Socialists will now be- 
come the minority party and have representa- 
tion on electoral boards. Richmond began the 
operation of a commission form of government 
in part. The administrative board is the ex- 
ecutive body for the city, having general charge 
of business affairs. The council makes its laws 
as usual. State Senator J. Randolph Tucker, 
Jr., of Bedford, resigned to accept a place on 
the Federal bench at Nome, Alaska. See also 
LiQvOR REGULATION. 

STATE GOVERNMENT. Governor, Henry C. 
Stuart; Lieutenant-Governor, J. T. Ellyson; 
Secretary of Commonwealth, B. O. James; First 
Auditor, C. Lee Moore; Treasurer, A. W. Har- 
man, Jr.; Superintendent of Instruction, R. C. 
Stearnes; Attorney-General, J. Garland Pol- 
lard; Adjutant-General, W. W. Sale; Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, George W. Koiner; Com- 
missioner of Insurance, Joseph Button—all Dem- 
ocrats. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court of Appeals: Pres- 
ident, James Keith; Justices, S. G. Whittle, 
John A. Buchanan, George M. Harrison, and 
Richard H. Cardwell; Clerk of the Court, H. 
Stewart Jones—all Democrats. 

STATE LEGISLATURE, 1913. Democrats: Sen- 
ate, 35; House, 92; joint ballot, 127. Independ- 
ents and Republicans: nate, 5; House, 8; 
„joint ballot, 13. Democratic majority: Sen- 
ate, 30; House, 84; joint ballot, 114. 

The names of senators and representatives to 
Congress will be found in the article UNITED 
STATES, section Congress. 

VIRGINIA, UNIVERSITY OF. A State uni- 
versity of higher learning, at Charlottesville, 
Va., founded in 1819. The enrollment by de- 
partments in December, 1913, was as follows: 
College, 403; law, 258; medicine, 104; grad- 
uate students, 47; engineering students, 102. 
The faculty numbered 93. Prof. A. H. Tuttle 
retired in 1913 on the Carnegie Foundation. 
Dr. S. A. Mitchell was elected full professor 
of astronomy. During the year 1912-13 the 
university received the sum of $8172 under the 
will of the late Dr. C. G. Herndon, to endow 
two medical scholarships. This amount will be 
increased to about $16,000, when the estate has 
finally been distributed. Mr. John T. Lupton 
of Chattanooga, Tenn., donated to the univer- 
sitv $1800 for the erection of a statue of George 
Washington. There were several other small 
benefactions. The productive funds of the uni- 
versity amounted to $2,061,727 in 1912-13. The 
income from all sources amounted to $294,294. 
The volumes in the library numbered about 100,- 
000. The president is E. A. Alderman, D. C. L., 
LL.D 


VIRGIN ISLANDS. A presidency of the 
Leeward Islands (q.v.). Road Town, the capi- 
tal, on the island of Tortola, has 410 inhabi- 
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tants. Fishing and sugar and cotton-raising 
are the chief industries. The majority of the 
trade is with the Danish West Indies. External 
trade (calendar years) and finance (fiscal 
years) statistics for the presidency follow: 


1908-9 1909-10 1910-11 1911-12 


Imports ........... £8,629 £7,579 £8,717 £9,570 
Exports 7,150 7,619 084 8,852 
Revenue ........... 2,278 2,371 6,091 8,200 
Expenditure ....... 2,261 2,334 5,964 6,446 
Shipping * ......... 14,422 12,853 12,770 12,631 


* Tonnage entered and cleared. 


Customs revenue (1911-12), £1316. There is 
no debt. The commissioner in 1918 was T. L. 
H. Jarvis. See LEEWARD ISLANDS. 

VITAL STATISTICS. The New York 
State Health Department was collecting sta- 
tistics regarding the mortality rates as con- 
nected with the marital condition during the 

ast three years outside of Buffalo and New 

ork City. The most obvious fact indicated by 
these statistics was that the death rate for hus- 
bands is much lower than for single men at 
each age group except the highest, where it is 
about the same. The percentage of difference is 
greatest at the ages 30-39 and 40-49, where the 
death rate of husbands is somewhat less than 
one-half that of bachelors. The table shows 
that the death rate of widowers and divorced 
men is congiderably higher than that of hus- 
bands of the same age, and between 30 and 80 
years not far different from the death rate of 
bachelors of the same age. The table shows 
further that the death rate of wives is lower 
than that of single women of the same age, the 
only exception being between ages of 20 and 29, 
which is perhaps in part due to the influence of 
child-bearing at those years and in part to the 
ale average age of wives in that group. 

he mortality of widows and divorced women 
is as a rule higher than that of spinsters. From 
the standpoint of mortality marriage is of less 
benefit to women than to men. 

For the first time in its history the New York 
City Department of Health prepared a life table. 
A previous life table was prepared by Dr. John 
S. Billings under the direction of the Federal 
Census Bureau based on statistics for the tri- 
ennium 1879 to 1881, while the 1913 table was 
based on the statistics of the years 1909 to 1911. 
The table shows the life expectancy of males 
and females at certain ages. The figures also 
show that the duration of life for a child be- 
tween 5 and 10 years of age was forty-one years 
thirty years ago, while it is now five years 
longer than at that time. There has been an 
increase in the expectancy of life at all ages 
under 40 years, while at all ages after 40 years, 
in both males and females, there has been a de- 
crease of expectancy varying from six months 
at 40 years to three years and three months at 
85 years. The expectation of life is greater 
among females than among males up to 40 years 
of age; above 40 the reverse is true. It is 
pointed out that the lesson to be drawn from 
these figures is that the adult of the present 

neration is traveling at a pace too fast for 

is health, and that there is greater need from 
the standpoint of health for the practice of 
moderation in all things.by the inhabitants of 
our cities. 

Statistics of the population of France in 1912 
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were published in 1913. The excess of births 
over deaths was about 57,911, an average in- 
crease in population by 15 per ten thousand in- 
habitants, while in 1911 there was an excess of 
34,869 deaths, or a diminution in the population 
of 9 per ten thousand. This improvement in 
the situation was due to a reduction in the 
number of deaths. These increased by only 
8537. The number of births was 750,651, while 
for the five years preceding, 1907-11, the annual 
average was 770,186. To appreciate the ad- 
vance of depopulation, it is only necessary to 
remark that before 1907, France never had less 
than eight hundred thousand births, before 1887 
never less than nine hundred thousand, and be- 
fore 1867 the figure approximated one million. 
As for deaths, there were in 1912, 692,740, 
which represents a diminution of 84,243 in com- 
parison with the previous year. This diminu- 
tion was due to a double cause. The summer of 
1911 was excessively hot and dry, while the 
summer of 1912 was remarkably cool. In 1911 
the intolerable heat killed many young children 
and a great number of valetudinarians, who ex- 
cept for this unusual season would have lived 
until the following year. The principal cause 
of the lower mortality in 1912, therefore, was 
the cool summer, which considerably lessened 
the mortality of infants in this year. Dr. 
Jacques Bertillon calls attention to the fact that 
Holland, with one-eighth the population of 
France, has had a larger absolute increase each 
year. In 1911 her population increased by 
79,745. The only portions of French territory 
in which the birth rate was higher than the 
death rate were the regions of the north, Brit- 
tany, the frontiers of the east, Limousin and 
Corsica. The decrease in population becomes 
more marked each year in the basins of the 
Garonne and the Rhone. The number of mar- 
riages increased in 1912 to 311,929. Few coun- 
tries have a larger rate in proportion to the 
population. The number of divorces was 14,- 
579. 

In Prussia during 1911 there were 1,225,091 
births, 732,728 deaths (including 35,874 still- 
births), and 321,151 marriages. The excess of 
births was 492,363 or 12.1 per thousand of the 
average population. In 1912 there were born 
1,219,867 children (including stillbirths), and 
there were 671,909 deaths. There were 328,415 
marriages. According to this, the number of 
births was 5224 less than the previous vear and 
the number of deaths 60,819 less. An espe- 
cially striking feature of last year’s statistics 
is the decreasing number of births with an in- 
crease in the number of marriages. 

The foHowing statistics as to contagious dis- 
eases throughout the world were compiled from 
the United States Marine Hospital Service re- 
ports. While in many instances incomplete and 
misleading, they were the best obtainable: 

SMALL-Pox. Algeria, 334 cases, 17 deaths; 
Arabia, 29 cases, 6 deaths; Argentina, 21 
deaths; Australia, 1882 cases; Austria-Hun- 
gary, 166 cases, 4 deaths; British East Africa, 
62 cases, 22 deaths; Canada, 646 cases, 5 
deaths; Dutch East Indies, 2320 cases, 390 
deaths; Egvpt, 216 cases, 75 deaths; France, 
117 cases, 31 deaths; Germany, 10 cases, 1 
death; Gibraltar, 4 cases, 1 death; Great 
Britain, 38 cases, 1 death; India, 925 cases, 409 
deaths; Italy, 58 cases, 2 deaths; Japan, 105 
cases, 34 deaths; Mauritius, 1073 cases, 126 
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deaths; Mexico, 2558 cases, 553 deaths; 
Newfoundland, 63 cases; Peru, 241 cases, 1 
death; Philippine Islands, 120 cases; Portugal, 
146 cases; Russia, 677 cases, 176 deaths; Ser- 
via, “epidemic,” 16 cases, 3 deaths; Siam, 22 
deaths; Spain, 849 deaths; Straits Settlements, 
22 cases, 6 deaths; Sweden, 37 cases, 2 deaths; 
Switzerland, 135 cases, 1 death; Turkey in 
Asia, 343 cases, 239 deaths; Uruguay, 44 cases, 
2 deaths; West Indies, 8 cases; Zanzibar, 22 
cases, 3 deaths. See SMALL-POX. 

CHOLERA. Arabia, 126 cases, 23 deaths; 
Austria-Hungary, 1778 cases, 335 deaths; Bul- 
garia, 191 cases, 46 deaths; Ceylon, 53 cases, 46 
deaths; China, 262 cases, 94 deaths; Dutch 
East Indies, 2916 cases, 1972 deaths; Greece, 
10 cases, 6 deaths; India, 118,004 deaths; 
Indo-China, 255 cases, 183 deaths; Japan, 
156 cases, 44 deaths; Philippine Islands, 116 
cases, 79 deaths; Rumania, 5340 cases, 2727 
deaths; Russia, 286 cases, 111 deaths; Servia, 
4797 cases, 1928 deaths; Siam, 27 cases, 35 
deaths; Straits Settlements, 57 cases, 45 deaths; 
Turkey in Asia, 1074 cases, 531 deaths; Turkey 
in Europe, 2334 cases, 1357 deaths; Zanzibar, 
131 cases, 130 deaths. 

YELLow Fever. Brazil, 109 cases, 89 deaths; 
British East Africa, 28 cases, 27 deaths; Ecua- 
dor, 369 cases, 206 deaths; Mexico, 32 cases, 10 
deaths; Nigeria, “ present"; Trinidad, “ pres- 
ent"; Venezuela, 15 cases, 3 deaths. 

PLaAGUE. Afghanistan, September 1 to 30, 
1913, 100 deaths daily; Arabia, 90 deaths; 
Argentina, 32 deaths; Brazil, 212 cases, 120 
deaths; Canary Islands, 5 deaths; Chile, 70 
cases, 50 deaths; China, 411 cases, 319 
deaths; Dutch East Indies, 8909 cases, 8002 
deaths; Ecuador, 535 cases, 207 deaths; 
Egypt, 647 cases, 306 deaths; Eritrea, 43 
cases; German East Africa, 503 cases, 459 
deaths; Greece, 9 cases, 2 deaths; Hawaii, 4 
cases, 4 deaths; India, 194,208 cases, 163,249 
deaths; Indo-China, 2745 cases, 2547 deaths; 
Japan, 208 cases, 147 deaths; Mauritius, 420 
cases, 272 deaths; Morocco, 11 cases; New Cale- 
donia, 62 cases, 32 deaths; Persia, 181 cases, 
151 deaths; Peru, 568 cases, 217 deaths; Phil- 
ippine Islands, 28 cases, 21 deaths; Russia, 198 
cases, 181 deaths; Siam, 48 deaths; Turkey in 
Asia, 46 cases, 31 deaths. See PLAGUE. 

See CANCER; LEPROSY; TYPHOID FEVER 

VIVES Y TUTO, José CALASANZIO. A Span- 
ish Roman Catholic cardinal, died September 
7, 1913. He was born in 1854 and was edu- 
cated at Mattaro. At an early age he joined 
the Capuchins, being admitted in 1869 to the 
Capuchin Minors of the province of Guatemala, 
Central America. When General Barrios seized 
the power of Guatemala in 1872, the religious 
orders were obliged to leave the country. Vives 
y Tuto took refuge in Toulouse, where he re- 
mained for several years, becoming guardian 
of the Capuchin convent in Perpignan. In 
1880 he returned to Spain and was appointed 
definitor for his own province. He was created 
cardinal-deacon of Sant’ Adriano al Foro 
Romano by Leo XIII. in 1899. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. See Epu- 
CATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

VODKA. See Liquors. 

VOLCANOES. The single volcanic disas- 
ter of the year occurred on Ambim Island, in 
the New Hebrides group. An outburst on De- 
cember 5 is reported to have killed 500 natives 
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and to have transformed the face of the island 
through the outpouring of lava and ash. Many 
of the Alaskan volcanoes were moderately 
active, notably those near Cook Inlet and along 
the Alaska Peninsula and its bordering islands. 
Katmai Volcano, across from Kodiak Island, 
shared in the eruptive display, but was not so 
destructively violent as in 1912, when it dev- 
astated a large area in its vicinity. For re- 
sults of recent research in regard to volcanoes, 
see GEOLOGY and MINERALOGY. 


WAGES. See LABOR LEGISLATION; MINI- 
MUM WAGE; ETC. 
WAIT, Lucren AUGUSTUS. An American 


mathematician and educator, died September 6, 
1913. He was born in Highgate, Vt., in 18465, 
and graduated from Harvard College in 1870. 
From 1870-77 he was assistant professor of 
mathematics at Cornell University, but in 1873 
he resigned these duties to serve as United 
States consul at Athens and Pireus. At the 
conclusion of this service he returned to Cor- 
nell University, where in 1877 he was appointed 
associate professor of mathematics. In 1895 
he became head of the mathematical depart- 
ment, and served in that position until 1910, 
when he resigned. 

WAKEMAN, THADDEUS Bonn. An Ameri- 
can author and advocate of free thought, 
died April 23, 1913. He was born at Green- 
field Hill, Conn., in 1834; aduated from 
Princeton College in 1854, and in 1856 was ad- 
mitted to the bar. He was president of the 
Liberal University of Kansas City until 1904, 
but on account of ill health, he was obliged to 
end his university work. He removed to Con- 
necticut to engage in literary work. His pub- 
lished writings include: An Epitome of Positive 
Philosophy and Religion; The Religion of Hu- 
manity; Liberty and Purity; The Age of Re- 
vision; and Evolution or Creation? He made 
translations of Goethe’s religious and other 
poems, and lectured on these and scientific sub- 
jects. 

: WALLACE, ALFRED RUSSELL. An English 
scientist, died November 7, 1913. He was born 
at Usk, in Monmouthshire, Wales, in 1823, and 
was educated at the Hertford Grammar School. 
In 1844, while a master at the Collegiate School 
at Leicester, he became acquainted with a nat- 
uralist, H. W. Bates, and as a result of the 
acquaintance, the two determined to make a 
natura] history expedition to South America. 
On the return voyage the ship took fire and 
his notes and collections were burned. In 1853 
he published an account of his expedition, en- 
titled Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro. 
In the following year he started for the Malay 
Atchipelago with the object of obtaining speci- 
mens for his own collections and for those of 
museums and amateurs. He remained away 
from England for eight years, and during that 
time traveled over 14,000 miles in the East In- 
dian Archipelago. Wallace was first introduced 
to Charles Darwin in 1854, the same year in 
which the former started on his East Indian 
journey. Nothing important seems to have 
come of this meeting, but it afterwards devel- 
oped that the two scientists even at this time 
were engaged in the working out of theories, and 
practically came to the same conclusion in re- 
gard to the operation of the law of natural selec- 
tion. In 1856 Darwin began to write out his 
views on the “tendency in organic beings de- 
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scended from the game stock to diverge in char- 
acter as they became modified.” Two years later 
he received from Wallace, who was then in the 
Moluccas, an essay on the “tendency of varie- 
ties to depart indefinitely from the original 
type." In this essay Darwin's own theory is 
clearly expressed. A result of this incident was 
that Darwin and Wallace became firm friends 
and frequent correspondents. Wallace’s writ- 
ings did much to promote the progress and un- 
derstanding of the Darwinian doctrine, but he 
did not hold with Darwin in all the latter’s 
theories. He held, for example, that other 
forces besides natural selection have molded a 
development of the human race, and a World 
of Life, published in 1910, gave clear expres- 
sions to these views. In 1881 Wallace was 
granted the civil pension of £200 a year. In 
addition to his studies in biology, he wrote 
much on other subjects. He early became im- 
pressed with the evils of the landlord system, 
and wrote in 1882 Land Nationalism, Its Ne- 
cessity and Aims, and in 1913 Social Environ- 
ment and Moral Progress related to the same 
subject. He also became interested in phys- 
ical phenomena, and wrote in 1881 Miracles 
and Modern Spiritualism. In this he expressed 
a belief in the existence of preterhuman intel- 
ligences, able to act on matter and to influence 
the minds of men. 

WARWICK, CHARLES FRANKLIN. An Amer- 
ican lawyer, public official, and writer, died 
April 4, 1913. He was born in Philadelphia in 
1852; educated in the grammar schools of that 
city; and studied law at the University of 
Pennsylvania, but was obliged to leave his law 
studies before graduation and became a book- 
keeper, studying at night and teaching in night 
Schools. In 1873 he was admitted to the bar; 
became interested in politics; from 1884-95 was 
city solicitor of Philadelphia; and from 1895- 
99 was mayor of the city. The election of Mr. 
Warwick as mayor was one of the first blows 
dealt to the leadership of Senator Quay. He 
defeated Quay’s candidate, Boies Penrose, who 
later became a United States senator. At the 
expiration of his office as mayor, Mr. Warwick 
became an active criminal lawyer. He found 
time, however, to study and write about the 
French Revolution. His first work, Mirabeau, 
was published in 1904. This was followed by 
Danton and the French Revolution (1908); 
Robespierre and the French Revolution (1909) ; 
and Napoleon and the End of the French Revo- 
lution (1910). He was a great admirer of Na- 
poleon, and his Napoleonic collection is one of 
the most interesting in the United States. 

WASHINGTON. PopuraTion. The popula- 
tion of the State in 1910 was 1,141,990. Ac- 
cording to the estimates of the Bureau of the 
Census, made in 1913, the population in that 
year was 1,344,686. 

AGRICULTURE The area, production. and 
value of the principal crops in 1912-1913 are 
shown in the following table. The figures are 
from the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and those for 1913 are estimates only. 


Acreage Prod. Bu. Value 
err 1913 84,000 952,000 $ 762,000 
1912 31.000 846.000 651.000 
Wheat 1913 2,300,000 653,300,000 38.909.000 
1912 2,285,000 53,728,000 36,535,000 
Oats .......... 1913 300,000 14,250,000 65,700,000 
1912 284,000 13,689,000 5. 476, 000 
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Acreage Prod. Bu. Value 

Rye i xA 1913 8,000 168,000 101,000 
1912 9,00 180,00 117,000 

Potatoes ..... 1913 60,000 7,380,000 4. 428, 000 
912 68,000 11,356,000 4. 088, 000 

Hay r, 1913 780,000 41,794,000 19,555,000 
1912 776.000 1,707,000 17,241,000 

a Tons. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION. The total value of the 
mineral products of the State in 1912 was $15,- 
347,313, compared with $15,865,277 in 1911. 
The State produces a considerable amount of 
copper. This in 1912 amounted to 1,069,938 
pounds of blister copper, compared with 195,513 
pounds in 1911. The total production of coal 
in the State in 1912 was 3,360,032 short tons, 
valued at $8,042,871. This was a decrease from 
the production of 1911, which was 3,572,315 
tons. The coal-mining industries of the State 
have suffered considerably during the last few 
years from the competition of fuel oil in Cali- 
fornia. Nearly all the Puget Sound steamers, 
which formerly consumed the greater part of 
the Washington coal, now burn fuel oil. Its 
use is becoming general, also, among railroads 
in the State. In 1912 there were 5519 men em- 
ployed in the coal mines of the State, compared 
with 6498 in 1911. There were two strikes in 
the State during the year, and these were not 
of great importance. The total number of men 
killed in 1912 was 14, compared with 27 in 
1911. The total value of the clay products in 
the State in 1912 was $2,388,870, a decrease of 
$451,502 from 1911. The principal clay product 
is vitrified brick. 

TRANSPORTATION. The total railway mileage 
in the State on June 30, 1913, was 8830.90. 
The railways having the longest mileage are 
the Northern Pacific, 2738; the Great Northern, 
1391; the Oregon-Washington Railroad and 
Navigation Company, 1199; Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and St. Paul, 807; Spokane, Portland, and Se- 
attle, 548. 

EpucaTion. The number of children of school 
age in the State on January 1, 1913, was 286,849. 
The enrollment in the schools was 230.477, and 
the average daily attendance was 171,488. The 
total number of teachers employed was 8459, of 
whom 6795 were women and 1764 men. The 
average salary paid to male teachers per month 
is $106.41, and to female teachers $80.20. 

FINANCE. The total receipts from all sources 
for the year ending September 30, 1913, were 
$9,836,293. The total disbursements for the 
same period were $9,877,661. This included 
$1,600,000 for the purchase of bonds. There 
was a balance at the beginning of the fiscal 
year of $2,446,247, and at the end of the fiscal 
year of $2,404,879. The chief sources of reve- 
nue are from direct and indirect taxes, the chief 
expenditures are for the accident fund, general 
fund, schools, highways, and the State militia. 
The bonded debt of the State amounts to 
$306,024. 

PoLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. The State lecis- 
lature met in 1913, and the most important 
measures enacted are noted in the paragraph 
Legislation below. In addition to the measures 
there mentioned, an important act provided for 
land development. This was popularly known 
as Murphine's logeed-off land bill. Attempts 
were made by Clallam and King counties to 
take advantage of the law, but in each case 
it failed to receive the required number of votes. 
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There was no general State election during the 
year, a8 Governor Lister's term does not expire 
until January, 1917. The next State election 
will be held November 3, 1914. From July 5 
to 12 the fortieth session of the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction was held in 
Seattle. In that city in the same month trouble 
occurred, as a result of a raid, made on the 18th, 
by & company of American sailors upon the 
Socialist and I. W. W. headquarters. As a re- 
sult of newspaper comments on this affair the 
mayor of the city on the following day ordered 
& newspaper suppressed and saloons in the city 
closed. He was, however, restrained from sup- 
pressing the newspaper by court order. Mr. 

aniels, Secretary of the Navy, on August 20 
ordered the punishment of the sailors who had 
participated in the raid. On September 27 
99 Socialists were arrested in Seattle for defy- 
ing an injunction against street speaking. They 
were released from jail by writs of habeas cor- 
pus on October 3. The League of Washington 
Municipalities, meeting in Spokane on November 
19 to 22, determined upon a policy of broader 
local self-government. The attempted control by 
the State of the trading-stamp business was 
taken to the Federal courts and was declared to 
be unconstitutional. The Supreme Court in re- 
viewing a test case carried up from Spokane de- 
clared the minimum-wage law in the State to 
be constitutional, as it did also the article in the 
Cudihee case. 

LEGISLATION. Acts were passed putting into 
effect the initiative and referendum and recall 
amendments to the constitution, adopted at the 
election of November, 1912. Provision was made 
for the submission of & constitutional amend- 
ment removing restrictions against resident 
aliens holding lands within the municipalities. 
An industrial welfare commission was estab- 
lished, with power to fix the minimum wages 
for women. e legislature enacted a mothers” 

nsion act and a juvenile court act. A State 

umane bureau was created to provide for the 
protection of incompetents, children, and minors. 
The legislature passed a family desertion act 
and an act providing for the abatement of dis- 
orderly houses similar to the Iowa law. State 
hospitals for the care of tuberculous patients 
were provided. Death penalty for murder was 
abolished, teachers’ pensions and retirement 
funds were created, and a department of agri- 
culture was established. Provision was made 
for the creation of agricultural districts for the 
purpose of utilizing, improving, and selling the 
idle Jands of the State. A State highway law 
was passed, and a uniform warehouse receipts 
act. See also LIQUOR REGULATION 

STATE GOVERNMENT. Governor, Ernest Lister; 
Lieutenant-Governor, Louis F. Hart; Secretary 
of State, I. M. Howell; Treasurer, Edward 
Meath; Auditor, C. W. Clausen; Superintend- 
ent of Edueation, ore P. Preston: Attor- 
ney-General, W. V. Tanner—all Republicans 
except Governor. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
H. D. Crow; Associate Justices, O. G. Ellis, 
M. A. Fullerton, W. Mount, M. F. Gose, S. J. 
Chadwick, George E. Morris, Emmett N. Parker, 
and J. F. Mam—all Republicans except Chad- 


wick and Ellis; Clezk, C. S. Reinhart. 
STATE LEGISLATURE, 1913. Republicans: Sen- 
ate, 27; House, 49: joint ballot, 76. Demo- 


crats: Senate, 9; House, 18; joint ballot, 27. 
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Progressives: Senate, 6; House, 29; joint bal- 
lot, 35. Republican majority: Senate, 12; 


House, 2; joint ballot, 14. 

The names of senators and representatives to 
Congress will be found in the article UNITED 
STATES, section Congress. 

WASHINGTON, UNIVERSITY OF. A State 
university of higher education, founded at Se- 
attle, Wash., in 1861. The total number of 
students enrolled in the several departments of 
the university in the autumn of 1913 was as 
follows: In the college of liberal arts, 1054; 
college of science, 354; college of engineering, 
432; college of law, 196; college of forestry, 72; 
college of mines, 59; college of fine arts, 59; 
school of pharmacy, 68; graduate school, 123; 
or & total of 2440. The faculty numbered 180. 
The most important event in the history of the 
university during the year was the retirement 
of Thomas F. Kane as president, to go into effect 
January 1, 1914. Dean Henry Landes was 
appointed acting president. The productive 
funds of the university amount to about $3, 
000,000, and the income to about $550,000, 
most of which is appropriated by the State. 

WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVER- 
SITY. An institution of higher learning, 
founded at Lexington, Va., in 1749. The stu- 
dents enrolled in all departments in the au- 
tumn of 1913 numbered 455. Of these, 274 
were in the academic department; 42 in the 
science department; and 139 in the law de- 
partment. The faculty numbered 19 professors 
and 9 instructors. During the year Professor 
John H. Latané resigned from the professor- 
ship of history to become head of the history 
department at Johns Hopkins University. Dr. 
C. C. Pearson succeeded him temporarily. Pro- 
fessor A. P. Staples of the law department 
died in 1913. His successor had not been 
chosen at the end of the year. The university 
received from the estate of Robert P. Doremus 
of New York $2,000,000, subject to life interests 
of the testator's father and widow. The pro- 
ductive funds of the university amount to about 
$900,000, and the income for the fiscal year 
ending April 30, 1913, to about $100,000. The 
library contains about 50,000 volumes. The 
president is Henry Louis Smith, Ph.D. 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. An insti- 
tution for higher education, founded, in 1853, 
at St. Louis, Mo. The students in all the de- 
partments of the university in 1913 numbered 
1338. There were 245 among the faculty. 
There were no noteworthy benefactions received 
during the year and no notable changes in the 
faculty. The productive funds amounted to 
$6,697,590, and the income to about $460,000. 
The library contains 138,285 bound volumes 
and 54,431 pamphlets. The chancellor of the 
university is David S. Houston. 

WATERLOO, SrANLEY. An American author 
and journalist, died October 11, 1913. He was 
born in St. Clair County,.Mich., in 1846; grad- 
uated from the University of Michigan in 1869; 
served as editor on several Chicago and St. 
Louis papers; and in 1884 established the 
St. Paul Day. He was editorial writer on the 
Chicago Tribune, and for a time editor-in-chief 
of the Chicago Mail, later becoming editor of the 
Washington Critic and Capital. His published 
writings include: A Man and a Woman; An 
Odd Situation; The Study of Ab; The Wolf’s 
Long Howl; The Story of a Strange Career 
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(1902); These Are My Jewels; The Cassowary 
(1906). 

WATER POLLUTIO?. 
FICATION. 

WATER POWER. The two most important 
hydro-electric developments of the year were 
the Mississippi River Company’s plant at 
Keokuk, Iowa, and the Hales Bar plant on 
the Tennessee River. (See Dams.) The Keo- 
kuk plant supplies 150,000 horse power, with 
provision for subsequent increase to an aggre- 
gate of about 300,000, while the Hales Bar 
plant, which had been eight years in the course 
of construction, in spite of its capacity of 
44,000 kilowatts, presented many interesting 
and original features. Other notable plants 
during the year, either started or extended, 
were the Appalachian development on the New 
River, Va., consisting of five plants, with an 
aggregate of 75,000 horse power, of which two 
were already completed; five plants for the 
New England Power Company on the Deerfield 
River, four of which were completed and the 
fifth under construction; a 12,000-horse power 
plant on the Coon Creek rapids in Minnesota, 
near Minneapolis; the Turner’s Falls develop- 
ment on the Connecticut River, and a number 
of important systems on the Pacific Coast, in- 
cluding those of the Washington River Power 
Company, the San Joaquin Light and Power 
Company, and the Pacifle Gas and Electric 
Company. See also ELECTRIC Power, TRANS- 
MISSION OF. 

WATER PURIFICATION. From 1904 to 
1913 no less than 17 cities of the United States 
having populations of 100,000 or more built 
water-purification plants, and at the close of 
1913 the total population in the same coun- 
try supplied with filtered water was 13,290,000, 
according to a paper by George W. Fuller, read 
before the American Public Health Association 
in September, 1913. The seventeen cities indi- 
cated were: Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Wash- 
ington, Indianapolis, Providence, Cincinnati, 
New Orleans, Hackensack (plant serves numer- 
ous other New Jersey towns), Louisville, Co- 
lumbus, Atlanta, Birmingham, Scranton, Minne- 
apolis,, Grand Rapids, and (a small part of) 
New York City. Filter plants were built in 
Canada recently for Toronto and Saskatoon, 
and one was under construction for Montreal. 
Large plants were being built for St. Louis 
and Baltimore. A very large water-purification 
plant to treat the portion of the New York 
water-supply derived from the Croton River was 
designed through a period of two years and 
bids for it were received early in 1913. After 
long delay and some controversy the project 
was killed by the Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment, although it had authorized the 
various steps up to the time for a contract 
award and the plans had cost perhaps $100,000. 
The reason given for abandoning the project 
was that the purification plant was not needed. 
This was counter to the opinion of nearly every 
one of & large number of engineers in private 
practice and all but one engineer in the employ 
of the city whose opinions on the subject had 
been obtained. It was generally agreed, how- 
ever, that filtration was not imperative, but 
highly desirable as a safeguard against possible 
infection and as & means of improving the phy- 
sical character of the water. The Croton sup- 
ply is of the class known as surface water, 
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and it had long been the rule in Germany that 
all surface waters should be purified before 
being offered for domestic consumption. It 
should be added that the Croton supply was 
being treated with hypochlorite of lime for the 
reduction of bacteria, as were also hundreds of 
the water-supplies of the United States— 
even where the water was filtered. 

Although many of the cities of the United 
States (like nearly all foreign cities which 
purify their water) were using slow sand fl- 
tration, nearly all the newer plants in this 
country were installing mechanical filters. 
Sand is the filtering medium in these, also, but 
with them the rate is very rapid and the wash- 
ing is done by means of reversed water cur- 
rents and air. A coagulant is used with the 
mechanical filters and lately it has also been 
used as an aid to sedimentation before turbid 
waters are passed through slow sand filters. 
Ozone and ultra-violet rays were still being 
promoted for reducing the bacterial content of 
water, but as yet neither could be said to be 
beyond the experimental or exploitation stage 
in the United States. 

Consult Johnson, The Purification of Publio 
Water Supplies, Water-Supply Paper 315, U. 8. 
Geological Survey (Washington, 1913) for a 
readable review of the subject. 

WATER-SUPPLY. See AQUEDUCTS. 

WATER-WORKES. Whatever other improve- 
ment they may lack, all cities of any account, 
and most of the small towns and villages of the 
United States and Canada, have a public water- 
supply. It was always easy for the towns in 
well-watered hill sections to introduce “run- 
ning water,” and with the advent of a variety 
of low-priced pumping apparatus and elevated 
water tanks it was almost as easy for a town on 
the plains to get a water-supply—assuming 
there was water to be had. Unfortunately, no 
statistics showing the number and size of the 
water-works of the country have been compiled 
for many years past. 

By far the largest new water-supply con- 
struction going on in 1913 was the An- 
geles aqueduct and its accessories, the comple- 
tion of which was officially celebrated late in 
the year, although pipe lines from the end of 
the aqueduct to the city had not been com- 
pleted; and the Catskill aqueduct and acces- 
sories, for New York City which was well ad- 
vanced at the close of the year. (See AQUE- 
pucts.) Projects for notable new water-sup- 
plies for Winnipeg, Manitoba, and Ottawa, On- 
tario, each involving long conduits, were also 
on foot at the close of the year, but the Ottawa 
roject was clouded with legal difficulties. The 

an Francisco project for a new water-supply 
from the Hetch-Hetchy Valley, on the Tuolumne 
River, was authorized by Congress in Decem- 
ber after a long, bitter struggle. The opposi- 
tion, until near the end, consisted of the 
Spring Valley Water Company, which was sup- 
plying San Francisco with water; the Turlock 
and Modesto irrigation districts, which had 
rights in the river; and the so-called “ nature 
lovers,” who urged that to flood the Hetch- 
Hetchy Valley and blot out the beautiful moun- 
tain meadow at the proposed reservoir site, 
which is in the Yosemite National Park, but no 
part of the Yosemite Valley, would rob the peo- 
ple of the United States of one of their greatest 
natural beauties. A United States army 
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board of engineers and various other engineers 
and Federal officials conversant with the subject 
held that an equally beautiful mountain lake 
would be substituted for the meadow and that 
the water-supply needs of San Francisco and the 
adjacent cities were paramount. The Spring 
Valley Water Company and the officials of the 
irrigation districts withdrew their opposition, 
the company apparently expecting to sell its 
works to the city, and concessions having been 
made to the irrigation districts, the bill became 
a law, See AqQuEDUCTS; Dams; MUNICIPAL 
OWNERSHIP; WATER PURIFICATION. 

WATSON, WiLLIAM HENRY. An American 
. and scientist, died January 1, 1913. 

orn at Providence, R. I., in 1829, and gradu- 
ated from Brown University in 1852, he studied 
medicine in the University of Pennsylvania, and 
5 successfully. But the work for which 

e became especially known was the develop- 
ment of the higher educational system of New 
York State, especially those parts of it per- 
taining to the study of medicine. He succeeded 
in procuring the p of an act fixing the 
educational qualifications essential in beginning 
the study of medicine, and he was largely in- 
fluential in extending the term of study for the 

ractice of medicine from three years to four. 
t was largely due to him that the basis of 
admission to practice in the three legalized 
branches of the medical profession was put 
within the jurisdiction of an independent court 
appointed by the State. From 1875-81 he was 
United States pension examining surgeon, and 
in 1880 was surgeon-general of the State of 
New York, with the rank of brigadier-general. 
He contributed many papers to medical jour- 
nals and delivered many addresses upon medical 
and literary themes. From 1891-1904 he was 
3 regent of the University of the State of New 

ork. 

WEATHER BUREAU. See UNITED STATES 
under Agriculture; and METEOROLOGY. 

WEDEKIND, FRANE. See GrgMAN LITERA- 
TURE. 

WEEKS, Joun WINGATE. An American pub- 
lic official, elected in 1913 United States sena- 
tor from Massachusetts (see MASSACHUSETTS). 
He was born in Lancaster, N. H., in 1860 and 
graduated from the United States Naval Acad- 
emy in 1881. He served in the navy until 
1883, when he engaged in business. From 1886- 
88 he was Assistant Land Commissioner of the 
Florida Southern Railway and in the latter year 
became a member of the firm of Hornblower and 
Weeks, bankers and brokers, in Boston. In 
1903-04 he was mayor of the city of Newton, 
and in 1905 chairman of the Republican State 
convention. Elected to the 59th Congress 
(1905), he was reélected successively to the 
60th, 61st, and 62nd Congresses. On the an- 
nouncement, in 1912, by Senator Crane that he 
did not care to serve another term in the Senate, 
Mr. Weeks became a successful candidate. Mr. 
Weeks has always taken a strong interest in 
naval affairs, and was commander of the see- 
ond division of the auxiliary United States naval 
corps on the Atlantic Coast during the Spanish- 
American War in 1898-99; a member of the 
militia advisory board of Massachusetts and 
the militia board of examiners (1894-1900): 
and in 1896 a member of the board of visitors 
to the United States Naval Academy. 
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WEEMS, CAPELL Lain. A former congress- 
man from Ohio, died January 5, 1913. He was 
born in Whigville, Ohio, in 1860, and received 
an academic education. He studied law and was 
admitted to the bar in 1883. In the following 
88 he was elected proseeuting attorney of 

oble County, and from 1894-98 was prosecuting 
attorney of Belmont County, Ohio. He was 
elected to the Fifty- eighth Congress in 1903, 
and was reélected to the Fifty-ninth and Six- 
tieth Congresses. 

WEEVIL. See Corton. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. During the 
year 1913 an increased use of the international 
metric system was recorded in several coun- 
tries, the most notable item of progress being 
that a change from the old standards of Russia 
was being undertaken and that the metric sys- 
tem had been officially adopted for certain pur- 
poses and its general introduction had been 
Officially favored. Such a step, if consummated, 
will give a common system of weights and meas- 
ures to all Continental Europe. It was re- 
corded that the same general tendency was being 
manifested by the republic of China and that 
preliminary steps towards the general adoption 
of the metric system have been taken, while in 
Japan the children in the schools are being 
taught the use of the metric units, and it seems 
only & matter of time when the national units, 
which are officially defined in terms of the metric 
system, will be supplanted by the international 
weights and measures. In Siam a central bu- 
reau of standards at Bangkok has been estab- 
lished, and the metric system has been intro- 
duced into the public works. 

By an order in council made on the recom- 
mendation of the English board of trade the 
200-milogram, or metric carat, for precious 
stones and the jewelry trade generally, was 
adopted for England to take effect April 1, 
1914. This carat, which had been adopted by 
the American jewelry trade in 1912 and become 
standard on July 1, 1913, was also officially 
adopted by the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards and the Treasury Department, as well as 
the New York State department of weights and 
measures, and similar bureaus in other States. 
This makes practically a universal and inter- 
national standard of weights in the jewelry 
trade. 

A new alloy, available as a substitute for 

latinum for standard weights, was announced 
by M. Guillaume of the International Bureau 
of Weights and Measures. This material, which 
is an alloy of copper, chromium, and nickel, is 
non-porous to gases or liquids, homogeneous, 
non-hygroscopic, non-magnetic, and non-corro- 
give. 

During the year the question of testing track 
scales on the various railway lines of the United 
States aroused increased attention, and there 
was constructed for the National Bureau of 
Standards a test-weight car to enable the offi- 
cials of the bureau to make a systematic in- 
spection of the track scales of the various rail- 
ways. This car was of original design and 
carried 90,000 pounds of test weights accu- 
rately calibrated together with machinery for 
their handling. It made its initial trip through 
. Vermont in November and enabled the officials 
in charge to accumulate considerable data for 
the future study of weight devices of large 
capacity, in addition to the testing of railway 
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scales in actual service. (See also Foop AND 
NUTRITION, section Food Inspection.) 

WEIHAIWEI. A British leasehold consist- 
ing of the island of Liukung, all the islands in 
the bay of Weihaiwei, and a strip of mainland 
ten miles wide along the entire coast of the 
bay. Area, 285 square miles; population (1911) 
147,177. Commissioner (1913), Sir J. H. 
Stewart Lockhart, residing at Port Edward. 

WELFARE WORK. During recent years a 
very considerable number of the largest cor- 
p and other employers of the United 

tates have undertaken various activities which 
are commonly grouped under the term of welfare 
work. These include numerous provisions rang- 
ing all the way from lunch rooms and locker 
rooms to the institution of extensive medical 
and sanitary systems, and provision for old age 
and compensation for industrial injuries. The 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics issued 
& bulletin (Miscellaneous Series IV; Whole 
No. 123) entitled, Employers" Welfare Work, in 
which were briefly sketched the plans for in- 
dustrial betterment in operation in many plants. 
Included in the study were machine shops, elec- 
trical manufacturing companies, woolen mills, 
factories producing clothing, paints, and various 
foodstuffs, miscellaneous establishments, print- 
ing and publishing houses, mercantile estab- 
lishments, mail order houses, and telephone, 
insurance, power, railway, express, and hotel 
companies. 

One of the most expensive schemes is that 
instituted by the International Harvester Com- 
pany. Its welfare work was made a regular 
bureau of the manufacturing department with 
& superintendent in charge. The superintend- 
ents of the twenty plants of the corporation 
conBtituted an advisory board for the organi- 
zation and promotion of welfare work; from 
them was chosen an executive committee of 
five. The welfare bureau promotes industrial 
safety, health and sanitation, educational work, 
charity, recreation, savings and loans, and civic 
improvement. Independent of this welfare bu- 
reau the company has made provision for old- 
age pensions, insurance against industrial acci- 
dents, and an employes' benefit association. A 
system of standardized safety devices has been 
introduced wherever possible in all plants. In 
addition a pamphlet of rules and instructions 
printed in ten languages is distributed among 
employes. Each plant has a safety inspector 
who regularly inspects each department. Since 
1910 the employes in twine mills, lumber mills, 
steel mille, mines, and on the company railroad 
have received compensation for injuries result- 
ing from accidents during employment. Com- 
pensation in case of death equals three years 
average wages, but not less than $1500 nor 
more than $4000. Special compensation for 
loss of hand, foot, or eye, or other serious 
injury is provided and graded amounts for 
injuries resulting in temporary disability only. 
Since 1908 & pension system has been in opera- 
tion. All male employes twenty years or more 
in the service of the company may retire at 
age sixty-five, and must retire at age seventy. 
All women employes after twenty years or more 
of service may retire at fifty years of age and 
must retire at sixty years of age. Pensions 
amount to one per cent. of the average annual 
earnings during the ten years preceding re- 
tirement multiplied by the number of years of 
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active service; but no pension is less than 
eighteen dollars a month or more than one 
hundred dollars. At the same time a benefit 
association was organized and its funds guar- 
anteed by the company. This association gives 
sick benefits to all and accident benefits to all 
those not included in the industrial accident 
plan. Its membership in 1910 was 23,246, or 
about two-thirds of all the employes. 

Other extensive plans have been instituted by 
the United Shoe Machinery Company, the West- 
ern Electric and Manufacturing Company, the 
Shredded Wheat Company, the National Cash 
Register Company, the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, large department stores in Chicago, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Boston, and the Chi- 
cago Telephone Company. The welfare work 
of the United States Steel Corporation and the 
telephone and telegraph companies not included 
in the Labor Department bulletin is described 
below. 

UNITED STATES STEEL  CoRPORATION. One 
of the most extensive industrial betterment 
schemes is that being carried out by the 
Steel Trust. It has a voluntary workmen’s 
compensation plan which costs it annually 
about $2,000,000. This plan does not deny 
the worker his legal right to bring suit for 
damages, but since its inauguration such suits 
have been begun in only one case out of four 
or five hundred. The corporation has for six 
years carried on a consistent campaign for the 
prevention of accidents both by instructions 
to employes and by the introduction of safety 
devices. Since 1907 the number of serious ac- 
cidents has been reduced 43 per cent.; the cost 
to the companies has been about $2,500,000; 
and a large sum is annually set aside for the 
continuance of this campaign. At all mills 
and mines of the constituent companies provi- 
sion has been made for hospital and medical 
care for those injured at work. The pension 
system is financed by annual appropriations, 
and a fund of $12,000,000, of which $4,000,000 
was given by Andrew Carnegie. Employes who 
have worked for the corporation twenty years 
may be retired on pensions ranging from $12 
to $100 per month. The corporation has in- 
stituted a diversified programme of sanitation 
and general welfare. This includes sewage dis- 
posal, provision of pure water in plants and 
company houses, drainage, fiy prevention, gar- 
bage collection, maintenance of neat and at- 
tractive yards and properties, the installation 
of wash-rooms, shower-baths, swimming-pools, 
and lockers, the establishment of play-grounds, 
and the cultivation of interest in gardening. 
Not all of the companies have done all of these 
things. Most of these reforms require the in- 
telligent coöperation of the workers and their 
families, and by skillful instruction and man- 
agement a kindly feeling of employes toward 
employers was expected to develop. Finally, in 
1913, the corporation introduced throughout its 
activities a six-day week; and effected a reduc- 
tion in the extent of reliance on the twelve-hour 
day. 

TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANIES, Fol- 
lowing the establishment in 1912 of an em- 
ployes’ insurance system for the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, and the Western 
Electrie Company, there was instituted a sys- 
tem of medical supervision and preventive sani- 
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tation. This scheme for protecting health was 
developed by the employes’ benefit fund com- 
mittee, to which had been given the $10,000,000 
set aside in 1912 for retirement pensions, sick 
benefits, compensation for accidents, and life 
insurance. Annual appropriations will be made 
for these purposes and for the new medical 
department. Dr. Alvah H. Doty, former 
health officer of the port of New York, was 
employed as medical director. President Vail 
announced that this new department was to 
have a very broad scope, especially in the direc- 
tion of prevention of all forms of communicable 
disease. Employes found to be afflicted with 
tuberculosis were to be promptly removed and 
cared for by the benefit fund. See also CHAR- 
ITIBS. 

WELLAND SHIP CANAL. See CANALS. 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE. An institution 
for the higher education of women, founded at 
Wellesley, Mass., in 1875. The students en- 
rolled in the several departments in the autumn 
of 1913 numbered 1480. The teaching force 
numbered 133. The most noteworthy change 
in the administration of the college during the 
year was the appointment of Alice Vinton 
Waite, professor of English and composition, 
as dean of the college, to succeed Ellen F. 
Pendleton, resigned. The college received dur- 
ing the year $100,000 as the first contribution 
to the $1,000,000 endowment fund which it is 
attempting to raise. The productive funds in 
1912-13 amounted to $1,314,677, and the income 
for that year to $43,744, The library contains 
76,770 volumes. 

WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT. See 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

WERNER, ALFRED A Swiss scientist, 
awarded in 1913 the Nobel Prize in chemistry. 
He was born in 1866. Much of his important 
work has been in connection with molecules. 
He conceived the molecule in three dimensions, 
and showed how two compounds might be iden- 
tical in composition and connections, and yet 
be different in structure, and consequently dif- 
ferent in properties. He developed a new 
province of the inorganic world, and built up 
compounds of cobalt, platinum, ammonia, and 
water as complex as the hydrocarbons. 

WESLEYAN  METHODIST  CONNEC- 
TION OF AMERICA. This denomination 
was founded in 1843 by members of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church who strongly opposed the 
institution of slavery. In 1913 there were about 
18,765 members and 706 ministers. In the Sun- 
day schools were 21,050 teachers and officers 
and 26,711 scholars. Three schools of college 
grade are maintained—at Central, S. C., at 
Houghton, N. Y., and at Miltonvale, Kan. One 
school of preparatory grade with a theological 
department is conducted at Fairmont, Ind. 
The denomination carries on missions at Sierra 
Leone, West Africa, and in India. The last 
meeting of the body was held in October, 1911. 
See also RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS AND Movx- 
MENTS, 

_WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. An institu- 
tion of higher education at Middletown, Conn., 
founded in 1831. The enrollment in all de- 
partments in the autumn of 1913 was 420. The 
faculty numbered 41. Professor W. C. Fisher 
of the department of economics, resigned in 
the e 1913, and Professor Charles A. 
Tuttle of Wabash College, was appointed in his 
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place. The productive funds of the college 
amount approximately to $2,120,000, and the 
income to about $165,000. In the spring of 
1913 an endowment fund of $1,000,000 was 
raised, and of this about $625,000 has already 
been paid in. The library contains 94,500 vol- 
umes. The president is William K. Shanklin, 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. A state of the 
Commonwealth of Australia. Area, 975,920 
square miles. Population (census of April 3, 
1911), 282,114, exclusive of full-blooded aborig- 
inals. Perth is the capital, with (1911) 31,300 
inhabitants; population of the local government 
area, 35,767; with suburbs, 106,792. A report 
issued during the year on railways indicated 
that 2854 miles were completed, or in progress, 
eight lines aggregating 614 miles. The mileage 
opened was 48 miles on the Eastern system, 
35 miles on the Great Southern Railway, and 
33 miles in the north. The state lines have a 
three-foot six-inch gauge, but from Fremantle 
to Kalgoorlie there was to be a duplicate line 
of standard 4-foot 814-inch gauge, so as to fit 
in with the Trans-Australian line. This was 
to be 387 miles long and of this 183 miles had 
been sanctioned. Governor in 1913, Major-Gen- 
eral Sir Harry Barron (appointed 1913). Pre- 
mier, John Scaddan. See AUSTRALIA. 

WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 
An institution for higher education at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, founded in 1826. The students en- 
rolled in the several departments in the autumn 
of 1913 numbered about 1300. The faculty 
numbered about 275. There were no noteworthy 
changes in the faculty during the year. The 
gifts included the completion of payments of 
the one-million-dollar endowment for the School 
of Medicine and the completion of a fund of 
$80,000 for the memorial dormitory for the 
College of Women. The productive funds of the 
university amount to about $3,500,000. The 
library contains 100,000 volumes. The presi- 
dent is Charles F. Thwing, D. D. 

WESTLAKE, Jonny. An English jurist and 
writer on legal subjects, died April 13, 1913. 
Born in Cornwall in 1828, educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, he became in 1854, a bar- 
rister, was appointed professor of international 
law in the University of Cambridge in 1888, 
serving in this position until 1908. From 1900- 
1906, he was one of the members for the United 
Kingdom of the Internationa] Court of Arbi- 
tration and of the Hague Convention. Among 
his writings on legal subjects were: A Treatise 
on Private International Law, or the Conflict 
of Laws (1858); Chapters on the Principles of 
International Law (1894); International Law, 
Part I. Peace (1904), Part II. War (1907). 

WESTPHAL’S COMET. Sce ASTRONOMY. 

WEST VIRGINIA. PoPuraTioN. The pop- 
ulation of the State in 1910 was 1,221,119. Ac- 
cording to the estimates of the Bureau of the 
Census, made in 1913, the population in that 
year was 1,300,345. 

AGRICULTUBE. The area, production, and 
value of the principal crops in 1912-13 are 
shown in the following table. The figures are 
from the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and those given for 1913 are estimates 
only. : 

Acreage Prod. Bu. Value 


‚· 9 99 9 1913 732.000 22.692.000 $18,154,000 
1912 725,000 24,505,000 15,928,000 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Acreage Prod. Bu Value 
Wheat ........ 913 235,000 3,055,000 $ 3,055,000 
1912 3,000 378,000 3.412. 0 
O ats 1913 115,000 2,760,000 1,408,000 
1912 111,000 , 108,000 1,461,000 
Rye vois 1913 17,000 230,000 00,000 
1912 17,000 221,000 186,000 
Potatoes ...... 1913 48,000 8,984,000 3,586,000 
1912 47,000. 6,264,000 3,264,000 
Harn, 1913 740,000 a 925,000 13,782,000 
1912 745,000 1,028,000 15,420,000 
Tobacco ...... 1913 15.000 510. 200. 000 1,224,000 
1912 15.800 12,008,000 1,321,000 
a Tons. b Pounds. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION. The total value of the 
mineral producta of the State in 1912 was 
5 compared with 8101, 932,248 in 

The coal production in 1913 was estimated 
by the United States Geological Survey at from 
5 td 10 per cent. in excess of that of 1912. 
Labor troubles in the Cabin Creek and Paint 
Creek districts of the Kanawha field, were set- 
tled during the éarly part of the year, and re- 
sulted in the securing of a foothold by the 
labor organizations in some of the coal mining 
districts of the southern part of the State. 
During the spring, in addition to labor diff- 
culties, shipments to the West were cut off to 
some extent by disastrous floods in the Ohio 
Valley region. West Virginia is one of the lead- 
ing producers of coal. It ranks second among 
States, having taken the lead over Illinois in 
1909. When the value of the product is con- 
sidered, however, West Virginia drops to a 
rather poor third. The total production in 
1912 was 66,786,687 short tons, valued at $62,- 
792,234. This was the record year in the coal 
production of the State. In 1911 59,831,580 
tons were produced. The average price per ton 
in 1912 was $.94, compared with $.90 in 1911. 
Over half the coal in the State is mined by 
machine. 

During the greater part of 1912 the portion 
of the Kanawha district was the scene of a 
long and bitter struggle between the miners 
and the operators. The mines affected were 
located at Paint and Cabin creeks. (For a 
history of these troubles, see STRIKES and WEST 
VIRGINIA, Politics and Government.) The in- 
fluence of these troubles upon the production 
in 1912 is shown in the decrease of 557,469 
short tons, or about 10 per cent., in the pro- 
duction of Kanawha County, and of 340,554 
tons in output of Fayette County; whereas in 
most of the other counties of the State, the 
production of 1912 showed good gains over the 
preceding year. The total number of men re- 
ported idle because of labor troubles in 1912 
was 12,165, and the total number of working 
days lost was 606,588, or an average of 50 days 
for each of the men employed. The total num- 
ber of men employed in the coal mining in 
1912 was 68,248, to work an average of 266 
days. In 1911 there were 66,730 men at work, an 
average of 221 days. There were 359 fatal acci- 
dents in the coal mines of the State in 1912, com- 
pared with 360 in 1911. Of the fatalities in 
1912, 346 were underground, 3 in the shafts, 
and 10 on the surface. Falls of roof were the 
cause of more than one-half the underground 
fatalities. 

The petroleum production in the State in 
1912 was 12,128,962 barrels, compared with 
9,795.464 in 1911. The production in 1912 
was the largest in the history of the State. 
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The increase was due to the remarkable de- 
velopment in the Blue Creek field in Kanawha 
County, which was begun in September, 1911. 
In 1912 the field extended rapidly northeast 
and southwest, until it attained a length of 
about ten miles. In May, the production 
reached about 25,000 barrels a day, but this 
decreased until at the end of the year there 
was a total production of 8000 barrels. Other 
developments in the same locality resulted in 
other productive wells. The total number of 
wells in the State in 1912 was 1657. The total 
value of the clay product of the State in 1912 
was $4,775,874, an increase of $442,454 over 
1911. The principal product is the white ware 
of which the State is the second largest pro- 
ducer. 

TRANSPORTATION. The total mileage of steam 
railways in 1913 was 3566. The Baltimore and 
Ohio system had the longest mileage, 1071; the 
Chesapeake and Ohio had 641; the Norfolk and 
Western, 437; the Western Maryland Railway 
Company, 197; and the Virginian Railway 
Company, 739. The electric railways had a 
mileage in 1913 of 278. 

EpucaTION. The total enrollment in the pub- 
lic schools of the State in 1913 was 287,912. The 
average daily attendance was 202,172. The to- 
tal number of teachers was 9590. The average 
yearly salary of teachers, both male and female, 
was $365. In 1912, the latest year detailed 
statistics are available, there were 365,455 
white pupils of school age in the State, and 
17,483 colored pupils. The legislature of 1913 
passed several important measures relating to 
education. These included a provision malig 
it possible for two adjoining school districts 
to provide for a joint district high school, 
should such a plan prove feasible. Another 
act established an agricultural extension in 
the University of West Virginia. The use of 
cigarettes in school houses and on school 
grounds was prohibited. 

Finance. The fiscal year in 1913 contained 
nine months, The legislature of 1912 changed 
the fiscal year from October 1 to July 1. For 
the fiscal year October 1, 1912 to June 30, 
1913, the total receipts were $4,251,999. The 
total disbursements for the same period were 
$5,185,068. There was a balance in the treas- 
ury beginning the fiscal year of $1,615,515, and 
at the end of the fiscal year of $683,466. The 
chief sources of revenue are from license taxes, 
taxes on the charters of corporations, and direct 
taxes on personal and real estate. The State 
has no bonded debt. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The charitable 
and correctional institutions under control of 
the State, with their populations in 1912-13, 
are as follows: West Virginia Hospital for 
Insane, Weston, 1030; Second Hospital for 
Insane, Spencer, 492; West Virginia Asylum, 
Huntington, 586; Miners’ Hospital No. 1, Welch, 
51; Miners’ Hospital No. 2, McKendree, 28; 
Miners’ Hospital No. 3, Fairmont, 37; West 
Virginia Penitentiary, Moundsville, 1139; West 
Virginia Industrial School for Boys, Grafton, 
295; West Virginia Schools for the Deaf and 
Blind, Romney, 195; State Tuberculosis Sani- 
tarium, Terre Alta, 51; West Virginia Colored 
Orphans’ Home, Huntington, 71; and West 
Virginia Children’s Home, Elkins, 32. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. There were no 
elections for State officers during the year, as 
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the terms of Governor Hatfield and the other 
State officials do not expire until March 4, 
1917. The next State election is on November 
7, 1916. The most important incidents in the 
State’s history during the year were connected 
with the strike in the coal-mining regions. For 
a detailed account of these strikes, see STRIKES. 
The legislature on February 24 elected Nathan 
Goff United States senator to succeed Clarence 
W. Watson, whose term expired March 4, 1913. 
Senator Goff was elected after a deadlock which 
lasted from January 9 until the date of his 
election. On February 12 five legislators were 
arrested for bribery, and on February 15 these 
members were indicted for this crime. All were 
convicted after exciting trials, and are now 
serving penitentiary terms. On October 14 
Major Matthew M. Neely, Democrat, was elected 
to Congress from the first district, to succeed 
John W. Davis, Democrat, who resigned to ac- 
cept the office of solicitor-general. 

LEGISLATION. The legislature met in 1913 
and passed several important measures. These 
include the following: An inheritance tax act, 
a public utilities act providing for a public 
service commission having jurisdiction over per- 
sons or corporations engaged in any public 
service business, a workmen’s compensation act, 
an act providing for State-wide prohibition, a 
blue-sky law, an anti-trust and monopoly law 
relating to common carriers, laws regulating 
insurance rates, and a measure establishing a 
State road bureau and a State system of roada. 
See also LIQUOR REGULATION. 

STATE GOVERNMENT. Governor, Henry D. 
Hatfield ; „Secretar of State, Stuart F. Reed; 
Superintendent of Free Schools, M. P. Shawkev; 
Auditor, John 8. Darst; Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, Howard E. Williams; Attorney-Gen- 
eral, A. A. Lilly; Treasurer, E. L. Long; Adju- 
tant-General, Charles D. Elliott—all Republi- 
cans. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court of Appeals: 
President, George Poffenbarger; Associate 
Judges, William N. Miller, Ira E. Robinson, 
L. Judson Williams, Charles W. Lynch; Clerk, 
W. B. Mathews—all Republicans. 

STATE LEGISLATURE, 1913. Democrats: Sen- 
ate, 15; House, 33; joint ballot, 48. Repub- 
licans: Senate, 15; House, 53; joint ballot, 68. 
Republican majority, 20. 

The names of senators and representatives to 
Congress will be found in article UNITED STATES, 
gection Congress. 

WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY. A 
State university for higher education, founded 
in 1867, at Morgantown, W. Va. The students 
enrolled in all departments of the university in 
the autumn of 1913 were 714. The faculty num- 
bered 96. In the School of Medicine several 
important changes were made in the faculty. 
Aaron Arkin, M. D., Ph. D., was appointed 
professor of pathology and bacteriology. Wil- 
liam Henry Schultz, Ph. D., was appointed 
professor of pharmacology and materia medica. 
There were no noteworthy benefactions during 
the year. The productive funds of the univer- 
sity amount to about $115,000, and the income 
to about $240,000. This is derived chiefiy from 
the State legislature. The library contains 
about 46,500 volumes. The president is Thomas 
E. Hodges, LL. D. 

WHALES. See FisH AND FISHERIES, 
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WHEAT. The world’s wheat production in 
1913 was about 3,860,000,000 bushels, or ap- 
proximately 100,000,000 bushels more than were 
produced in 1912, and about a billion bushels 
more than the normal yields of twenty years 
ago. Statistics indicated that the year’s yield 
was the highest ever secured, and the produc- 
tion in several of the principal wheat-growing 
countries also reached the record mark. Ac- 
cording to data published by the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome, Russia 
ranked first among the countries of the world, 
with a record yield of approximately 975,000,000 
bushelá, or nearly 250,000,000 bushels more than 
the yield of 1912. The yield of European Rus- 
sia was made up of 295,000,000 bushels of 
winter wheat and 542,000,000 bushels of spring 
wheat. The average yield of the winter wheat 
was 18 bushels and of the spring wheat 12 
bushels per acre, while the average acre yield 
for the total Russian area in Europe and Asia 
was about 13.5 bushels. The United States 
ranked next to Russia, with a record yield of 
763,380,000 bushels. The crop harvested in 
British India in the early part of 1913 was 
about 360,000,000 bushels, which was some- 
what less than the crop of the previous year. 
France produced 322,000,000 bushels, being 
about 314 per cent. less than the yield of 1912; 
and Italy 215,000,000 bushels, or about 30 
per cent. more than the year before. The 
Canadian crop of this year, which amounted 
to 207,000,000 bushels, was about 4 per cent. 
greater than the preceding crop, as the result 
of an increase in acreage, and average acre 
yield. Germany produced 150,947,000 bushels 
of winter wheat and 19,928,000 bushels of spring 
wheat, or a total of 170,875,000 bushels. This 
was the largest production during the previous 
ten years, and the rate of yield which was 
about 35 bushels per acre for each kind of 
wheat was also the highest for that period. 
Hungary ranked next to Germany with a yield 
of about 167,000,000 bushels, being followed by 
Spain with about 110,000,000 bushels, and Ru- 
mania with 104,000,000 bushels. 

The United States produced over 33,000,000 
bushels of wheat more in 1913 than in 1912. The 
area devoted to the crop was 50,184,000 acres, 
which had been exceeded only once. The average 
yield was 15.2 bushels per acre, compared with 
15.9 bushels the year before. On the basis of the 
farm price of 79.9 cents per bushel on December 
1, 1913, the crop was valued at $610,122,000, 
as against a valuation of $555,280,000 and a 
farm price of 76 cents per bushel on the cor- 
responding date in 1912. The leading States 
and their yields were as follows: Kansas, 86,- 
983,000 bushels; North Dakota, 78,855,000; 
Minnesota, 68,040,000; Nebraska, 62,325,000; 
Washington, 53,300,000; and Illinois, 41,888.000 
bushels. The acreage in the different States 
ranged from 1000 acres in Mississippi and Ver- 
mont to 7,510,000 acres in North Dakota, and 
the average yield per acre from 9 bushels in 
South Dakota to 32 bushels in Arizona. The 
unusually low acre-vield of South Dakota was 
due to the severe summer drouth, which proved 
very injurious to the later-maturing wheat 
fields. South Dakota had an acreage of 3,775,- 
000 acres of which all but 100,000 acres was in 
spring wheat. The production of Arizona is 
limited to winter wheat and the acreage for 
the year was only 29,000 acres. 
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The winter wheat crop of the United States 
made an exceptionally good growth in the fall 
of 1912 and most of it was mature when the 
dry weather set in which characterized the 
summer of 1913 over a large portion of the 
country. The total yield of winter wheat 
reached 523,561,000 bushels, or about 124,000,- 
000 bushels more than produced in 1912. The 
crop was grown on 31,699,000 acres, as com- 
pared with 26,571,000 acres in winter wheat 
the year before. As in the previous year Kan- 
sas and Nebraska again led in production and 
acreage, the respective yields being 86,515,000 
and 58,125,000 bushels. According to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, which published the 
data here given, 39 States reported winter 
wheat yields and 18 States spring wheat yields. 
Of the spring wheat States only two, Maine 
and Vermont, reported no winter wheat pro- 
duction, and of the winter wheat States 23 
produced no spring wheat. 

The crop of spring wheat was much injured 
by the drouth and the production of 239,819,000 
bushels was about 90,000,000 bushels below the 
production of 1912. The acreage was somewhat 
reduced, being 18,485,000 acres, as against 19,- 
243,000 acres the preceding year. The average 
acre-yield was reduced from 17.2 to 13 bushels. 
The leading States and their yields were as 
follows: orth Dakota, 78,855,000 bushels; 
Minnesota, 67,230,000; South Dakota, 33,075,- 
000; and Washington, 20,900,000 bushels. All 
other States produced less than 10,000,000 
bushels. 

WHISKY. See Liquors. 

WHITE, STEPHEN VAN CULEN. An Ameri- 
can financier, died January 18, 1913. He was 
born in Chatham County, N. C., in 1831, and 
graduated from Knox College in 1854. A few 
years later he was admitted to the bar, and 
for nearly ten years practiced in Des Moines, 
Iowa. He then removed to New York and 
became a stock broker, forming the partnership 
of Marvin and White. This firm failed two 
years later. In 1882 the firm of S. V. White 
and Company was organized, and took an im- 

ortant part in the affairs of Wall Street, and 

r. White gained a reputation for skill and 
daring in his stock manipulations. In 1891 he 
made an attempt to corner the corn supply of 
the country. This corner was broken and he 
failed for $1,000,000. Within a year, however, 
he had paid off his entire indebtedness. In 
1902, at the age of seventy-one, he sold his seat 
on the Stock Exchange. Mr. White became 
president of the American Astronomical Society 
when it was formed in 1883. In 1886 he was 
elected to Congress as a Republican. He was 
closely identified with Plymouth Church, and 
was a warm friend of Henry Ward Beecher. It 
was said that he paid the expenses of the 
famous Beecher trial. Mr. White was one of 
the best-known and most picturesque figures in 
the financial district of New York. 

WHITE, WILLIAM Hace. An English 
writer, better known under his pen name, 
* Mark Rutherford," died March 14, 1913. He 
was born in Bedford, England, in 1829, and in 
his early years earned a living by hack writing. 
His full knowledge of certain subjects, includin 
Dissent, past and present, and Calvinism, and 
his intimate knowledge of the poor, gained 
through personal experience, made it possible 
for him to write of these things with authority. 
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His first successful publication, The Autobiog- 
raphy of Mark Rutherford, was widely read 
throughout English-speaking countries and made 
a profound impression. It was followed in 
1885 by Mark Rutherford’s Deliverance, The 
Revolution in Tanner’s Lane, in 1877, and Miri- 
am’s Schooling, 1890. Following these came 
several volumes of philosophical writings, in- 
cluding a work on Spinoza. In 1898 he pub- 
lished An Examination of the Charge of Apos- 
tasy Against Wordsworth; in 1900 Pages from 
a Journal, and in 1905 a biography of John 
Bunyan, 

WHITE, Sin WILLIAM HENRY. An English 
Naval officer, died February 27, 1913. He was 
born at Devonport in 1845, After an education 
in the local schools he entered the Royal Dock- 
yard at Devonport as an apprentice. At the 
age of fourteen, in 1864, he took a successful 
examination for entrance to the Royal School of 
Naval Architecture. He was instructor in this 
school and at once entered the admiralty, where 
he rose to be chief constructor in 1885, contin- 
uing in this position until 1902, when he was 
obliged to retire on account of ill health. During 
this period he designed and constructed 43 bat- 
tleships, 26 armored cruisers, 21 first-class pro- 
tected cruisers, 48 second-class, 33 third-class, 
and 74 unprotected vessels, a total of 245 vessels. 
At his resignation Parliament voted him a spe- 
cial grant in recognition of his exceptional] serv- 
ices to the navy. He had a large part in the 
investigation which preceded the construction 
of the Lusitania and Mauretania, and he was 
largely responsible for the use of turbine en- 
gines in these ships. Aside from his professional 
duties he took great interest in scientific mat- 
ters. Among his publications were: A Manual 
of Naval Architecture; A Treatise on Ship- 
building; and numerous professional papers pub- 
lished in the transactions of the Institutions of 
Naval Architects, and in those of other scientific 
bodies. 

WHOOPING COUGH. See Vaccine THER- 


APY. 

WIDOWS’ PENSIONS. See PENSIONS FOR 
MOTHERS. 

WILDER, Wit.LIAM HENRY. An American 
public official, member of Congress from Massa- 
chusetts, died September 11, 1913. He was 
born in Belfast, Me., in 1855, and in 1866 re- 
moved to Massachusetts. He was educated in 
the publie schools until the age of seventeen, 
when he worked on a farm. He engaged in 
mercantile and manufacturing business at Gard- 
ner, Mass., and built up a large business which 
was incorporated as the Wilder Industries. He 
studied law, and in 1900 was admitted to the 
bar. In 1911 he was elected to the Sixty-second 
Congress. He made a special study of monetary 
questions, and studied the monetary systems in 
Europe in 1909. He wrote many pamphlets and 
articles on this and other questions. 

WILLIAMS COLLEGE. An institution of 
higher education at Williamstown, Mass., 
founded in 1793. The total enrollment in all 
departments of the college in the autumn of 
1913 was 496. The faculty numbered 55. There 
were no noteworthy changes in the faculty dur- 
ing the year, and no notable benefactiona. The 
productive funds amount to $1,587,286, nnd the 
income to $67,862. The library contains about 
70.000 volumes. The president is Henry A. 
Garfield, LL. D. 
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WILSON, CHARLES IRVING. An American 
soldier, died September 22, 1913. He was dorn 
at Washington, D. C., in 1837, and was educated 
in the University of Virginia. In 1361 he was 
appointed assistant surgeon to the United States 
army with the rank of first lieutenant, and be- 
came finally medical director of the cavalry 
corps of the military division of the Shenan- 
doah Valley. In 1865 he was brevetted major 
for bravery in engagements in the Shenandoah 
Valley. After service in Washington, D. C., as 
executive officer of the Lincoln General Hospital 
and as post-surzeon at Fort Washington, Md., 
he resigned from the medical corps and was ap- 
pointed captain in the United States infantry 
in 1867. In this capacity he aided in the re- 
construction work in the South. He was pro- 
moted through various ranks until he became 
brigadier-general. In 1901 he retired. 

WILSON, HENRY LANE. See Mexico, His- 
tory. 

WILSON, WILLIAM BEAUCHOP. An Ameri- 
ean public official. Secretary of Labor in the 
cabinet of President Wilson. He was born at 
Blantyre, Scotland, in 1862. In 1870 he re- 
moved to the United States and received a com- 
mon school education in Pennsylvania. From 
1871 to 1898 he worked in coal mines in Penn- 
sylvania; took an active interest in labor ques- 
tions; and in 1888 was elected president of the 
District Miners’ Union, serving until 1890. In 
1890 he became a member of the national ex- 
ecutive board which organized the United Mine 
Workers. He was an unsuccessful candidate 
for Congress in 1892. From 1900-1908 he was 
secretary and treasurer of the National Union 
of Miners. In 1907 he was elected to the Six- 
tieth Congress and was reélected to the Sixty- 
second Congress for the term expiring in 1913. 


WILSON, PRESIDENT Wooprow. See UNITED 
STATES, passim. 
WINDWARD ISLANDS. The British 


West Indian colonies of St. Lucia, St. Vincent, 
and Grenada; together with the Grenadines, 
attached partly to Grenada and partly to St. 
Vincent. See -articles on separate colonies. 
The governor and commander-in-chief (1913, 
Lieut.-Col. Sir James Hayes Sadler) resides at 
St. George's (Grenada). Included geograph- 
ically with the Windward Islands are the Bar- 
bados and Trinidad and Tobago. 

WINE. See LiQvons. 

WINSLOW, LYTTLETON STEWART FORBES. An 
English physician and psychologist, died July 
6, 1913. He was born in London in 1884, and 
was educated at Downing College, Cambridge. 
He was a direct descendant of Edward Wins 
low, the first governor of Plymouth colony. He 
took his medical degree in 1870, and was asso- 
ciated afterwards with his father. Dr. Wins- 
low became a specialist in lunacy, and ap- 
peared as an expert witness in many notable 
trials in Great Britain and the United States. 
His published writings on diseases of the mind 
and other medical subjects include: Manual 
of Lunacy; Mad Humanity; | Uncontrollable 
Drunkenness; and Spiritualistic Madness. He 
was over eight years editor of the Psycholog- 
ical Journal. He wrote also a book of rem- 
iniscences, entitled Recollections of Forty 
Years, and contributed many articles to re- 
views in England and the United States. 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND TELE- 
PHONY. The developments in radio-telegraphie 
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practice in 1913 showed a distinct trend from 
the variety of equipment and methods which 
marks a partially perfected art to the standardi- 
zation of a mature one. In no respect was this 
tendency more pronounced than in the general 
use of sustained waves. For transmission over 
a few hundred miles it had become almost uni- 
versal practice to use comparatively high fre- 
quency waves occurring in regular groups. The 
musical tone so produced in the receiver permits 
communication to go on through practically all 
atmospheric disturbances, hence is of highest 
importance in marine work. The excellent 
penetrating properties of regular spark frequen- 
cies of about 1000 per second received ample 
demonstration. Among plants intended for 
transmission over very great distances a ten- 
dency arose to utilize the interference of two 
wave frequencies too high to be audible to pro- 
duce musical “beat” tones in the receiving 
equipment. 

The perfecting of the radio-compass or direc- 
tion finder of Bellini and Tosi permits the loca- 
tion of a ship sending out distress signals to 
be determined without the announcement of its 
position, also provides means whereby warning 
signals may be received from light-houses, and 
in event of sustained fog or cloudy weather 
permits aship to ascertain its position by 
reference to signals sent out from other ships. 

A number of new high-power stations were 
built or begun during the year. The great 
Arlington station of the United States govern- 
ment performed with marked success in tests 
and practice and aeveloped a night range of 
transmission of 3500 miles. -This station was 
conducting important experiments in collabora- 
tion with the Eiffel Tower station in Paris to 
determine the relative velocities of earthed elec- 
tro-magnetic waves and light. Other . 
stations were established, at Belmar, N. J., b 
the Marconi Company, and at Sayville, L. I., by 
the Telefunken Company. The latter was em- 
ployed in conjunction with the station at Nauen, 
Germany, for trans-Atlantic communication. It 
was operated by a 200-kilowatt high-frequency 

enerator. The antenna current was approxi- 
mately 150 amperes and the wave length 9000 
meters. The Goldschmidt Company had built 
at Hanover, Germany, and Tuckerton, N. J., 
stations with 800-foot towers and high-frequency 
generators of 150 kilowatts capacity. This com- 
pany was bought out by the Marconi Company, 
which was expected to employ many of its 
devices in subsequent work. 

An interesting experiment was carried on by 
the Lackawanna Railroad in the application of 
radio-telegraphy to the dispatching of trains. 
It was not expected that wireless dispatching 
would soon displace wire telegraphy and tele- 
phony, but the experiment showed its feasibility. 
It was proposed, however, to equip certain trains 
with wireless stations for the convenience of 
passengers. 

Rapro-TELEPHONY. The status of radio-tele- 
phony was little altered in 1913. The develop- 
ment of this art seemed to point in two direc- 
tions, one the distortionless transmission of 
speech over distances greater than can be reached 
by wire or cable, and the communication between 
short range stations where it is uneconomical to 
maintain a telegraph operator. It was still nec- 
essary to develop means of modifying vocally the 
large volumes of radio-power required for long- 
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distance work. Authentic reports of speech trans- 
mission over distances of several hundreds of 
miles indicated that the problem was capable of 
solution. See SAFETY AT SEA, and FRENCH 
WEST AFRICA. 

WIRELESS TELEPHONY. See WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY AND TELEPHONY. 

WISCONSIN. PopuLation. The population 
of the State in 1910 was 2,333,860. According 
to the estimates of the Bureau of the Census, 
made in 1913, the population in that year was 
2, 419,898. 

AGRICULTURE. The area, production, and 
value of the principal crops in 1912-1913 are 
shown in the following table. The figures are 
from the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and those for 1913 are estimates only. 


Acreage Prod. Bu. Value 
Corn Gies 1913 1,650,000 66,285,000 $40,095,000 
1912 1,632,000 68,262,000 29,714,000 
Wheat ...... 1913 190,000 — 3,665,000 ,005,000 
1912 188,000 3,564,000 2,958,000 
Oats ........ 1913 2,275,000 83,038,000 30,724,000 
1912 2,272,000 84,746,000 ,119,000 
Rye ......... 1913 425,000 7,438,000 4,240,000 
1912 841,000 6,240,000 8,806.000 
Potatoes 1913 295,000 32,155,000 17,364,000 
1912 29 ,000 34,920,000 11.873.000 
Hay vv 1913 2,375,000 43,848,000 42,713,000 
1912 2,250,000 3,600,000 43,560,000 
' Tobacco 1913 43,000 050,740,000 6.089,000 
1912 42,200 64,438,000 5,988,000 
o Tons. b Pounds. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION. The total value of the 
mineral products of the State in 1912 was 
$14,192,287, compared with $12,032,158 in 1911. 
There were mined in 1912, 860,600 long tons of 
iron ore, compared with 698,660 tons in 1911. 
The State ranks fifth in iron ore production. 
The total value of the clay products in the 
State in 1912 was $1,044,486, a decrease of $113,- 
653 from 1911. The principal product was 


TRANSPORTATION. The railway mileage of 
the State on June 30, 1912, was 7517, compared 
with 7361 in 1911. 

EpucaTion. The total school population of 
the State in 1912 was 775,402. The total en- 
rollment was 435,611. The teachers numbered 
12,260, of whom 10.916 were women and 1344 
men. The average salary for men teachers 
monthly was $70.16, and for women teachers, 
$41.88. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The charitable 
and correctional institutions under the control 
of the State with their populations on December 
31, 1913, were as follows: State Hospital for 
the Insane at Mendota. 614; Northern Hospital 
for the Insane at Winnebago, 615; School for 
the Deaf at Delavan, 172; School for the Blind 
at Janesville, 45; Industrial School for Boys at 
Waukesha, 381; State Prison at Waupun, 758; 
State Public School at Sparta, 138; Home for 
Feeble-Minded at Chippewa Falls, 1070; State 
Reformatory at Green Bay, 228; State Tuber- 
culosis Sanitarium at Wales, 145. The popula- 
tion of all the State institutions was 4166. 

The legislature of 1913 enacted a number of 
important laws relating to charities and correc- 
tions. Among these were measures providing 
for the compensation of innocent prisoners who 
had been wrongfully imprisoned; and an enact- 
ment relating to pecuniary assistance to pris- 
oners and their families; a law relating to the 
employment of prisoners sentenced to county 
jails and lockups; and a provision for mothers’ 
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pensions. The legislature also provided for a 
tuberculosis camp for convalescent tubercular 
patients, and for a new home for feeble-minded 
and epileptics. Another measure provided for 
a new women’s reformatory. 

FINANCE. The total receipts from all sources 
for the fiscal year 1913 amounted to $15,752,902, 
The total disbursements for the same period were 
$16,989,524. At the beginning of the fiscal year 
there was a balance in the treasury of $3,161,512, 
and at the end of the fiscal year a balance of 
$1,924,890. The chief sources of revenue are the 
corporation taxes, inheritance tax, and income 
tax. The chief expenditures are educational and 
administrative. There is no bonded debt except 
to the State trust funds. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. There were no 
elections for State officers during the year, as 
the term of Governor McGovern does not expire 
until January, 1915. The next State election 
will be held November 3. 1914. The legislature 
on February 14 vetoed the resolution for the 
direct election of senators. A suffrage referen- 
dum bill was vetoed by Governor McGovern. 
The Supreme Court on November 14 held deal- 
ings in futures invalid. 

LEGISLATION. The most important measures 
passed in the legislature of 1913 were the follow- 
ing: A blue-sky law applying to all corpora- 
tions or dealers in stocks and bonds, and requir- 
ing filing of schedules of assets, liabilities, etc; 
a land labor law providing a schedule of pro- 
hibited employments for minors and females, 
adding to the schedule of prohibited employ- 
ments for children of 16 years of age; two 
measures providing for the clearing of unde- 
veloped land; an act reorganizing the educational 
system under a county board of education which 
has extensive control over rural, elementary, and 
high schools, county training and county agri- 
cultural schools; a measure providing for land 
mortgage associations and providing for the 
organization of a joint stock corporation author- 
ized to loan money to farmers and to pledge the 
mortgages taken as security for bonds issued in 
order that additional sums may be thus secured 
for additional loans, these bonds, however, not 
to be guaranteed by the State. A minimum 
wage law was passed. This was to be adm in is: 
tered by the State industrial commission. A law 
was enacted providing for mothers’ pensions and 
for public aid to enable the parent to care for 
children in the home. All male persons are re- 
quired to pass a medical examination before 
marriage. A measure was enacted regulating the 
employment of persons committed to jails and 
workhouses at hard labor and the payment of 
their earnings to those dependent upon them. 
The State board of control is authorized to em- 
ploy inmates in the State prison in the construc- 
tion of highways. One of the most important 
legislative acts was the defeat by a narrow mar- 
gin of the market commission bill advocated by 
the governor. This was intended to foster the 
organization of rural business through codpera- 
tive societies and otherwise, and to provide for 
trade commission somewhat similar to the fed- 
eral commission now under consideration. The 
bill also forbade unfair methods of competition, 
and delegated to the commission administrative 
power of investigating and declaring what meth- 
ods were within the prohibitions of the law. 
See also LIOVOR REGULATION. ö 

STATE GOVERNMENT. Governor, Francis E. 
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McGovern; Lieut.-Governor, Thomas Morris; 
Secretary of State, John S. Donald; Treasurer, 
Henry Johnson; Attorney-General, W. C. Owen; 
Superintendent of Education, C. P. Cary; Com- 
missioner of Insurance, H. L. E. Kern; Com- 
missioners of Public Lands, Secretary of State, 


Attorney-General, and State Treasurer—all 
Republicans. 
JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 


John B. Winslow, Dem.; Associate Justices, 
Wm. H. Timlin, Dem.; R. G. Siebecker, Dem.; 
A. J. Vinie, Rep.; Rouje D. Marshall, Rep.; 
J. C. Kerwin, Rep.; John Barnes, Dem.; Clerk, 
Clarence Kellogg, Rep. 

STATE LEGISLATURE, 1913. Democrats: 
Senate, 6; House, 24; joint ballot, 30. Republi- 
cans: Senate, 23; House, 57; joint ballot, 80. 
Socialists: Senate, 1; House, 6; joint ballot, 7. 
Nonpartisans: Senate, 3; House, 13; joint 
ballot, 16. Republican majority: Senate, 13; 
House, 14; joint ballot, 27. 

The names of senators and representatives to 
Congress will be found in the article UNITED 
STATES, section Congress. 

WISCONSIN, University or. A State in- 
stitution of higher learning at Madison, Wis., 
founded in 1848. The total enrollment in all 
departments in the fall of 1913 was 4438. This 
does not include the summer sessions, or the 
winter short course, which begins on December 
l. The faculty in 1913-14 numbered 633. 
There were no noteworthy changes in the faculty 
during the year. Among the gifts received 
was one of $5000 to establish the Hollister 
pharmacy fellowship fund. The productive 
funds of the university amount to about $675. 
000, and the income from this to about $37,000. 
The library contains about 195,000 volumes, and 
43,000 pamphlets. The president is Charles R. 
Van Hise, Ph.D. l 

WISE, JouN SERGEANT. An American law- 
yer and soldier, died May 12, 1913. He was 

rn in 1848 in Rio Janeiro, Brazil, where his 
father, Henry A. Wise, was then United States 
minister. e was educated in private schools 
and when he was sixteen years of age he entered 
the Virginia Military Institute, which was 
subsequently known as the West Point of the 
Confederacy. 

In 1864 the cadets at the institute were 
mustered into service to meet the movements of 
General Sigel, among them Wise, then little 
more than a youth. He was soon commissioned 
a lieutenant and took part in a number of his- 
toric battles, including Appomattox, where Lee 
surrendered. Lieutenant Wise delivered the last 
message from Lee to Jefferson Davis. After 
‘Appomattox he joined the forces of General John- 
ston and fought until the final surrender of the 
last of the Confederate forces. The war over, 
he entered the University of Virginia, graduated 
in the class of 1869. began the practice of law 
with his father in Richmond, and from the start 
took an active interest in politics. In the later 
70s he became a Republican and as such was 
appointed United States district attorney for 
the eastern district of Virginia. He was elected 
congressman-at-large in 1883, and two years 
later was the unsuccessful Republican candidate 
for governor of the State. In 1888 Mr. Wise 
removed to New York to become counsel for the 
Sprague Electric Company, and other large 
corporations. His career in New York was one 
of unusual success. He practiced law until 
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1911, when he retired. He was one of the best- 
known orators and after-dinner speakers in the 
country. Although he became a citizen of New 
York, his interest in the South remained keen 
and his influence was often exerted to bring about 
a better feeling between the North and the South. 
He wrote several books, including: Diomed 
(1898) ; The End of an Era (1899); The Lion’s 
Skin (1905); Recollections of Thirteen Presi- 
dents (1906); Citizenship (1906). The End of 
an Era is & narrative of his early life and his 
experiences during the war, and is one of the 
most interesting and important contributions to 
the history of that period. 

WOLSELEY, GARNET JOSEPH, first viscount. 
An English field-marshal, died March 25, 1913. 
He was born in Dublin in 1833. Entering mili- 
tary service, he was made an ensign in 1852 
and joined the 80th Foot, which was then en- 
gaged in the second Burmese War. In 1854 he 
went to the Crimea; was severely wounded, and 
so prevented from taking part in the final 
&ssault and capture of Sebastopol. In March, 
1857, he was ordered to join the 90th Regiment 
in the expedition to China. At Singapore he 
first heard of the Indian Mutiny. His regiment 
was diverted from China to India and he was 
present at the relief of Lucknow by Sir Colin 
Campbell in November, 1857, and participated in 
it with great gallantry. He continued to serve 
in Lucknow until the beginning of 1860, when 
he accompanied Sir Hope Grant to China as 
assistant quartermaster-general. He took part 
in the Anglo-French expedition against that 
country. At the end of the China War, whe 
only twenty-eight years of age, he had reache 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel after only nine 
years’ service, and he participated in four wars 
with great success. In 1870 in connection with 
the transfer of the Hudson Bay Company’s terri- 
tories to the Dominion of Canada, the settlers on 
the Red River, who were principally French half- 
breeds, rebelled against the transfer. After over- 
coming heavy obstacles, Colonel Wolseley sup- 
pressed the uprising, and in so doing showed 
great professional ability, power of organization, 
and fertility of resource. For his services he 
was made a K.C.M.G. On the withdrawal 
of the regular troops from the Dominion of 
Canada, Wolseley returned to England, and 
after six months was appointed assistant ad- 
jutant-general in the war office. He at once 
plunged into the subject of army reorgan- 
ization, which was for the time being greatly 
discussed. When it was decided in 1873 to 
send an expedition to the Cape Coast to 

unish the Ashantis for the invasion of the 

anti Protectorate, Sir Garnet Wolseley was 
appointed in command. After five days’ fight- 
ing he occupied the capital of Ashanti. The 
signing of the treaty of peace followed and Sir 
Garnet sailed for England. From 1874-9 he saw 
service in Natal, Cyprus, and Zululand and in 
1880 was made a G.C. B. and appointed quar- 
termaster-general to the forces. For the next 
ten years, with the exception of two absences in 
command of expeditions abroad, he was in the 
war office. He became adjutant-general in 
1882, and in the summer of that year commanded 
the expedition which put down the rebellion of 
Arabi Pasha, in Egypt. Wolseley was promoted 
to be general for his distinguished services in 
the field and was raised to the peerage as 
Baron Wolseley of Cairo and Wolseley. He led 
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a second expedition in the autumn of 1884 for 
the relief of General Gordon at Khartum. 
Wolseley was mainly instrumental in send- 
ing Gordon there. The expedition arrived 
too late to effect this object, and although 
the chief blame was placed upon the vacil- 
lations of the government, Wolseley was 
obliged to endure a portion of it. In 1895 he 
succeeded the Duke of Cambridge as commander- 
in-chief of the army. He had charge of the 
organization and transport of men and stores to 
South Africa at the time of the Boer War, and 
in this showed his efficiency as an organizer. 
Although General Wolseley was one of the most 
notable living soldiers at the time of his death, 
his reputation was based chiefly upon smaller 
wars. He was never pitted against a force which 
equaled his, or against a commanding officer of 
skill and ability approaching his own. 

WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE 
UNION, NATIONAL. An organization formed 
in Ohio in 1874, for the suppression of the 
liquor traffic and for other similar purposes. 
It is regularly organized in every State of the 
Union. In 1913 there were about 12,000 local 
unions with a membership, including the chil- 
dren’s societies, of about 500,000. The union 
has 40 distinctive departments of work, presided 
over by experts. State laws requiring the study 
of scientific temperance in the public schools 
were passed largely through the efforts of this 
organization. The World’s Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union was founded by Frances E. 
Willard, and has auxiliaries in more than 50 
countries and provinces. The white ribbon is 
the badge of all members of the union. The 
headquarters are in Evanston, Ill. The president 
in 1913 was Mrs. Lillian M. N. Stevens, Port- 
land, Me.; corresponding secretary. Mrs. Frances 
P. Parks, Evanston, Ill.; treasurer, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth P. Hutchinson, Evanston, Ill. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE. Unrrep STATES. 
The activity of the women suffragists continued 
unabated throughout 1913. In the November 
elections of 1912, constitutional amendments for 
woman suffrage had been adopted in Arizona, 
Kansas, and Oregon, but rejected in Michigun 
and Wisconsin; and a second submission of the 
&mendment in Michigan on April 7, 1913, re- 
sulted in defeat by & majority of more than 
100,000. The net result was the existing en- 
franchisement of women in nine States of the 
‘American union: Arizona (1912), California 
(1911), Colorado (1893), Idaho (1896), Kan- 
sas (1912), Oregon (1912), Utah (1896), 
Washington (1910), and Wyoming (1869). 
During the spring woman suffrage amendments 
were brought before the legislatures of many 
States. In Alaska, Arkansas, New Jersey, New 
York, and Pennsylvania they passed for the 
first time; in Iowa, Montana, Nevada, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota they are to be sub- 
mitted to the people at the next election. The 
Minnesota Senate twice defeated a resolution 
of the lower house providing for a popular ref- 
erendum on the question, and the Maine Senate 
rejected an Assembly bill of like character. A 
similar resolution of the Wisconsin legislature 
was vetoed by the governor. In June the right 
to vote for presidential electors and city and 
town officials was extended to the women of 
Illinois by legislative act. Under a decision of 
the county court this law permits women to 
serve as election officers. The constitutionality 
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of the new Illinois statute was questioned, but 
was upheld in the State courts by a decision 
of Judge Schuwerk on November 28. On Oc- 
tober 15 the circuit court at Cumberland, Md., 
upheld the right of a woman to have her name 
inscribed on the election ballot as a candidate 
for office. Women were appointed to the po- 
lice force in Chicago and in Los Angeles, and 
on December 18 a woman was elected mayor 
of Warrentown, Ore. 

The extension of woman suffrage in the 
States, especially those of the West, encour- 
aged the leaders of the propaganda to inaugu- 
rate a vigorous campaign at Washington in be- 
half of the adoption of an amendment to the 
Federal Constitution for the enfranchisement of 
women throughout the nation. Wide publicity 
was given by the newspapers to the “hike” of 
a group of suffragists, headed by “General” 
Rosalie Jones, from New York to Washington, 
February 12-28, to participate in a big parade 
in the national capital on the eve of Mr. Wil- 
son's inauguration. The fact that the parade, 
one of the most remarkable of its kind, was 
poorly policed, and therefore badly mauled by 
the crowd, elicited & feeling of sympathy 
throughout the country. The demonstrators 
presented petitions both to Congress and to the 
new President. The Senate committee on 
woman suffrage, reorganized on March 15, gave 
several public hearings and reported favorably 
on May 14, and fifteen days later a congres- 
sional inquiry into the disorders attending the 
Washington parade acquitted the police of 
blame. On July 31 women delegates represent- 
ing all the States presented formal petitions for 
woman suffrage to the Senate. A permanent 
National Council of Women Voters was organ- 
ized at the capital, and a week’s convention of 
suffragists opened there on November 29. The 
convention asked the House of Representatives 
to provide a permanent committee on woman 
suffrage similar to that of the Senate and urged 
an amendment to the Constitution, inserting the 
single word “sex” in the declaration of the 
Fifteenth Amendment that “the right of citi- 
zens of the United States to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States or by 
any State on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude.” The convention con- 
sidered plans for widening the propaganda dur- 
ing 1914. Among the demonstrations of suffra- 
gists during 1913, besides fhe Washington pa- 
rade, the New York parade of May 3, the Brook- 
lyn parade of November 1, and the * hike ” 
from New York to Albany in December were 
conspicuous. A woman suffrage organization 
for the southern States established headquarters 
at New Orleans on November 12. 

GREAT BnrrAIN. Militancy continued through- 
out 1913 to characterize the suffrage movement 
in the United Kingdom. After the Liberal 

overnment in January had withdrawn the 
ranchise bill, and the woman suffrage amend- 
ment to the Irish home rule bill had been de- 
feated, the militants, led by Mrs. Emmeline 
Pankhurst and Miss Sylvia Pankhurst, re- 
newed their violence on a larger scale. Shop 
windows were smashed, some telegraph and tel- 
ephone wires were cut, golf links were ruined, 
mail was destroved in the pillar boxes, vacant 
dwellings were fired, the new country house of 
Mr. Lloyd-George, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, was blown up, railway coaches were 
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damaged, and countless other methods of at- 
tack upon property were pursued. As a conse- 
quence, many women were arrested and put in 
jail. Forcible feeding, however, failed in sev- 
eral cases (including that of Mrs. Pankhurst 
herself) to prevent the success of the “ hunger 
strike” as a method of obtaining release from 
prison, and it was found necessary for Parlia- 
ment in April to pass the so-called “ cat-and- 
mouse” bill for the reincarceration of prison- 
ers after recovery from their self-imposed star- 
vation tactics. This act, together with the re- 
jection by the House of Commons on May 6 of 
a bill, whereby it was proposed to enfranchise 
about six million women with household quali- 
fications, was the signal for particularly grave 
outbreaks, which not even the closing of the 
militants’ headquarters by the London police 
on April 30 could avert. The “arson squad" 
attempted to set fire to the Royal Academy and 
other public buildings. Religious services in 
St. Paul's Cathedral were interrupted by lit- 
anies for Mrs. Pankhurst and cries of “ votes 
for women." London crowds, led by Miss Syl- 
via Pankhurst, tried to storm the houses of Mr. 
Asquith, the prime minister, and of Mr. Lloyd- 
George. Riotous demonstrations occurred at 
Newcastle, Nottingham, and Glasgow, as well as 
in London. On June 4 Miss Emily Davison was 
terribly injured by throwing the king’s horse 
at the Derby; she died four days later, and her 
funeral on June 14 was attended by an enor- 
mous procession of women who revered her as 
a “martyr.” On August 28 Mr. Asquith, while 
laying golf in Scotland, had a narrow escape 
rom a personal assault by women suffragists, 
and again on November 1 he was attacked with 
a whip. Meanwhile, under the operation of the 
“cat-and-mouse” act, Mrs, Pankhurst and her 
daughter, and also other prominent militants, 
were repeatedly arrested, convicted, imprisoned, 
released on parole, and reimprisoned, until on 
October 9 the home secretary ordered the re- 
sumption of forcible feeding for incorrigibles. 
The suffragists replied by attempting to mob 
the king and queen and actually burning the 
country home of Mr. McKenna’s brother. In 
November Miss Svlvia Pankhurst enrolled an 
“army of some 2000 men, drawn largely from 
the poorer sections of London, in order more 
effectively to combat the government. Mrs. 
Pankhurst in the same month made a lecture 
tour of the United States, collecting about 
$20,000 for the cause. Not all the suffragists 
of Great Britain approved these tactics, for a 
meeting of non-militant women in London on 
July 26 was largely attended from all parts of 
the country. In general, the Liberal party re- 
mained throughout the year divided on the 
question. The Laborites reaffirmed their sup- 
port of woman suffrage at their congress on 
anuary 30. And the Unionists, while thev 
made provision for woman suffrage in the draft 
of the proposed constitution for Ulster, refused 
at the party conference at Norwich on Novem- 
ber 14 formally to endorse it for the whole 
kingdom. (See GREAT BnrTAIN, History.) 
OTHER Countries. The congress of the In- 
ternational Suffrage Alliance was held in Buda- 
pest, June 15-20, and was attended by represen- 
tatives from twenty-six countries. The con- 
gress refused to pronounce on the question of 
militancy, and Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, the 
prominent American leader, was reélected pres- 
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ident of the International Alliance. A bill 
anting woman suffrage was introduced in the 
Banish Parliament on September 17. A meas- 
uré completing the enfranchisement of women 
in Norway was enacted on June 11, and the 
first woman to serve formally in the diplomatic 
service was subsequently accredited by that 
country to Mexico. The Dutch cabinet an- 
nounced on September 16 its intention to bring 
in a bill that would enable women in the Neth- 
erlands to vote. The lower house of the Hun- 
garian Parliament passed on March 7 a bill 
for limited woman suffrage. The French Cham- 
ber of Deputies rejected a woman suffrage 
amendment on November 11 by 311 votes to 
133. A woman suffrage bill was presented to 
the German Reichstag on November 25, five 
days after a similar measure had been approved 
by the Bavarian lower house. See also various 
countries, and States of the United States, un- 
der Politics and Government or Legislation. 

WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. Much attention 
was given to the subject of women’s wages and 
working conditions in 1913. The demand for 
the enactment of special protection for work- 
ing mothers was in part met by the passage of 
mothers’ pension acts (see PENSIONS FOB 
MOTHERS), and in part by laws fixing minimum 
wages (see MINIMUM WAGE). A great contro- 
versy raged through a large part of the year 
over the relation of low wages to immorality. 
(See PROSTITUTION. ) 

NATIONAL WoMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE. 
This organization was formed in 1901 by lead- 
ers of the American Federation of Labor. Mrs. 
Raymond Robins of Chicago is president. At 
its biennial convention in St. Louis much at- 
tention was given to the manner and means of 
further organizing women workers. It was 
decided to start in January, 1914, a school for 
the training of women organizers. The course 
of study of the school was to be divided be- 
tween field and class-room work. The field 
work was to include the practical administra- 
tive and organization activities of various 
trade unions. The class-room work was to be 
devoted to the history of trade unionism, trade 
agreements, trade boards, arbitration and con- 
ciliation, constitutions of trade unions, union 
records, reports, conferences, correspondence, 
and public speaking. Another problem to 
which the league was giving great attention was 
industrial training and the increase in effi- 
ciency of girls and young women. 

At its annual convention the American Fed- 
eration of Labor voted an assessment of one 
cent per member “to be expended by the ex- 
ecutive council in whatever manner it may deem 
best and of the greatest advantage in the or- 
ganization of the wage-earning women of our 
country." . 

- LEGISLATION. In addition to the legislation 
noted in the following paragraph there will be 
found in the articles on MiNIMUM WAGE and 
PENSIONS FOR MOTHERS matter containing sum- 
maries of laws relating to women workers. See 
also CHILD LABOR and LABOR LEGISLATION. The 
following refers almost entirely to the regula- 
tion of hours and conditions of work. Arizona, 
California, Colorado, and Connecticut passed 
laws limiting the hours of women in various in- 
dustries to 8 per day, and 55 or 56 per week. 
Idaho, Missouri, Montana. and Nebraska passed 
9-hour laws or extended that in existence. Del- 
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aware, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
and Texas limited the hours in a greater or less 
variety of industries to 10 per day and to from 
54 to 60 per week. New Hampshire limited 
to 10% per day and 55 per week the hours of 
women workers. Night work was prohibited 
between 10.P.M. and 6 A. M. in New York and 
Pennsylvania, the latter in manufacturing es- 
tablishments only. The legislation regarding 
hours is far from uniform, much more strin- 
gent restrictions being made applicable to man- 
ufacturing and mechanical industries than to 
mercantile. Moreover, frequent exception is 
made of Saturday afternoons and a short period 
at Christmas time with reference to work in 
stores and mercantile establishments. In ad- 
dition the canning industry is generally ex- 
cepted. In New York a fairly advanced law 
permitted females under 18 to work 10 hours 
per 1 60 per week in canning establish- 
ments between June 15 and October 15, or 12 
hours per day and 66 per week between June 
25 and August 5. Laws regarding seats were 
enacted in the following States: Arkansas, 
Idaho, Montana, Nebraska, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee, and Texas. 
Women were prohibited from working two weeks 
before and four weeks after childbirth in Ver- 
mont, and four weeks before and after in Con- 
necticut, following the Massachusetts precedent 
of 1912. 

CONSTITUTIONALITY OF NicHT-WorK Law. 
On December 17 a case was brought in the 
Court of Special Sessions to test the constitu- 
tionality of the New York law providing a pe- 
riod of rest at night for women, effective July 
1, 1913. It provided that “in order to protect 
the health and morals of females employed in 
factories by providing an adequate period of 
rest at night, no woman shall be employed or 
permitted to work in any factory in this State 
before six o’clock in the morning or after ten 
o'clock in the evening of any day.” An in- 
spector of the State Department of Labor found 
Louise Kindig working at night for the Charles 
Schweinler Press. It was understood that the 
case would go to the highest State court. A 
similar law of 1907 was declared unconstitu- 
tional because it omitted the reference to health. 
The States of Massachusetts, Indiana, Nebraska, 
and Pennslyvania also have laws prohibiting 
the working of women in factories i night. 

CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE FrirTY-FOUR HOUR 
Law. In October a case was begun by William 
Hoelderlin, a candy-maker of Brooklyn, to test 
the validity of the New York law limiting the 
hours of all women in manufacturing to fifty- 
four per week. Similar laws had been upheld 
by the United States Supreme Court in the case 
of Muller v. Oregon, and by the Supreme Courts 
of Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, California, and 
Washington. Nearly all of these laws, more- 
. were broader in scope than the New York 
aw. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics is publishing a series of studies on Women 
in Industry. The first of these, prepared by 
Marie Obenauer, was Hours. Earnings, and 
Duration of Emploument of Wage-Earning 
Women in Selected Industries in the District 
of Columbia, The second report in the series 
was Working Hours of Women in the Pea Can- 
neries of Wisconsin; and the third, Employ- 
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ment of Women in Power Laundries in Mil- 
waukee. In the Miscellaneous Series by the 
same bureau is a pamphlet, Ten-Hour Mavi- 
mum Working Day for Women and Young Per- 
sons. There were also issued the final volumes 
of the nineteen-volume Report on the Condition 
of Woman and Child Wage-Earners in the 
United States, prepared under the direction of 
Charles P. Neill. The last volume was Labor 
and Factory Conditions, 1912 (1125 pp.). 
Other books of the year were: Mary Van 
Kleeck, Women in the Bookbinding Trade, 
with an introduction by Henry R. Seagar; 
L. R. Matthews, Women in Trade Unions in 
San Francisco; L. Montgomery, American Girl 
in the Stockyards District; A. Popp, Autobi- 
ography of a Working Woman. 

WOMEN OFFICE HOLDERS. See Mv- 
NICIPAL GOVERNMENT under Women Holding Of- 


fice. 

WOMEN’S CLUBS, GENERAL FEDERATION 
oF. This body is a federation of State federa- 
tions of women’s clubs. The general body pro- 
vides a programme for the work of the various 
State clubs. The following departments are in- 
cluded: Department of art, bureau of informa- 
tion, department of civics, department of civil 
service reform, department of conservation, de- 
partment of education, peace committee, po- 
litical science committee, department of house- 
hold economics, department of industrial and 
social conditions, department of legislation, de- 
partment of literature and library extension, 
department of music, and department of public 
health. These departments are each under sep- 
arate leadership, and a programme for the con- 
duct of the work during each year is outlined 
for the use of the clubs affiliated with the Gen- 
eral Federation. The president in 1913 was 
Mrs. Percy V. Pennypacker, Austin, Tex.; re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. Harry L. Keefe, 
Walthill, Neb.; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Eugene Reilley, Charlotte, N. C. According to 
the latest statistics, the federation had a di- 
rect membership of 120,522; an indirect mem- 
bership of 659,840; and an affiliated member- 
ship of 597,327. 

WOOD ALCOHOL. See ALCOHOL. 

WOODFORD, STEwarT LYNDON. An Ameri- 
can diplomat, died February 14, 1913. He was 
born in New York City in 1835, and graduated 
from Columbia College in 1854. From the date 
of his graduation he took an active part in pol- 
itics and civic affairs. He studied law and was 
admitted to the bar in 1857. At the conven- 
tion at which Lincoln was nominated in 1860 
Mr. Woodford was a delegate, and was =P: 
pointed the official messenger to carry to Wash- 
ington the electoral] votes of the State of New 
York for Lincoln and Hamlin. He was offered 
the post of associate United States justice for 
the Territory of Nebraska by President Lincoln, 
but declined and was subsequently appointed 
assistant United States district attorney of 
New York City. After a year in this office he 
resigned and enlisted as a private in the 127th 
New York Volunteers. He was elected: captain, 
and when the regiment was ordered to the front 
he was commissioned lieutenant-colonel. He 
took part in the defense of Washington and 
was in Suffolk, Va., when it was besieged by 
General Longstreet. He was afterwards at- 
tached to the Eleventh Corps of the Army of the 
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batteries used against Fort Sumter and Charles- 
ton. In 1864 he was appointed judge advocate- 
general of the Department of the South, and 
provost marshal-general and chief of staff of 
the Department of the South, and was brevetted 
brigadier-general, and promoted to be colonel. 
After the evacuation of Charleston by the Con- 
federate troops he organized the provisional 
government and commanded the city. Follow- 
ing that he was military governor of Savannah. 
He then resigned from the army and returned 
to New York City to practice law. After de- 
clining the nomination for judge of the court 
of common pleas, he was in 1866 elected lieu- 
tenant-governor under Governor Fenton. <A few 
years later he declined a nomination for Con- 
gress. In 1870 he was a candidate for gov- 
ernor, but was beaten by John T. Hoffman, the 
Democratic candidate. He was a delegate to 
the Republican national convention which nom- 
inated General Grant for the second term, and 
he seconded Grant’s nomination. In 1873 he 
was elected to the Forty-third Congress, but re- 
signed before the expiration of his term. From 
1877-83 he was United States district attorney 
for the southern district of New York. In 
1897 he was appointed United States minister 
to Spain, and held this office during the mo- 
mentous days preceding the Spanish War. On 
the declaration of war he returned to the United 
States, and became a member of the law firm of 
Woodford, Bovee, and Butcher. He was presi- 
dent of the commission which organized the 
Hudson-Fulton celebration, and his efforts con- 
tributed much to its success. General Wood- 
ford was a member of the Greater New York 
charter commission. He received degrees of 
LL.D. from Trinity College and M.A. from 
Yale and Columbia universities. He was also 
decorated with the Order of the Rising Sun of 
Japan, and Crown Order of the first class by 
the German emperor. 

WOODRUFF, CABLE AUGUSTUS. An Ameri- 
ean soldier, died July 20, 1913. He was born 
in Buffalo in 1841. In 1861 he was appointed 
second lieutenant in the second United States 
artillery, and served throughout the Civil War, 
receiving successive promotions until he became 
captain in the second artillery in 1869. He 
received brevets of major and lieutenant-colonel 
for gallant services in action. In 1901 he was 
made colonel in the artillery corps, and in 1903 
brigadier-general. In the same year he was re- 
tired at his own request after forty years of 
service. In 1893 he was awarded a congres- 
sional medal of honor for gallantry in action 
at Newby's Cross Roads, Va., in 1863. 


WOOL. See STock-RaA1ISING AND MEAT Pro- 
DUCTION. 

WORKINGMEN’S INSURANCE. See 
WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION; OLD-AGE  Prs- 


SIONS; PENSIONS FOR MOTHERS; and Iwnsvr- 
ANCE. 

WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. For a 
number of years the term employers’ liability 
has tended to be replaced by the term work- 
men's compensation, owing to an extensive re- 
form in the manner of treating injured work- 
men. Even with the modified employers! lia- 
bility, in which the common law defenses were 
taken away from the employer, injured work- 
ingmen received very inadequate compensation 
for the losses which they suffered. Only a 
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tion, and frequently those who were successful 
received an award quite insutlicient to repair 
their lost earning power. The result has been 
& remarkably rapid substitution of definitely- 
prescribed compensation for employers' liabil- 
ity. This furnishes reasonable compensation 
promptly without litigation, without the great 
expense of legal procedure, and without adding 
burdens to charity organizations. 

Between 1909 and 1913 inclusive, 24 States 
and the Federal government created legislative 
commissions on the subject of compensation. 
In some other States, commissions were ap- 
pointed by the governors for the purpose of 
investigating disadvantages of the old and the 
advantages of the new methods. In 1913 In- 
diana, Louisiana, and Vermont created new 
commissions, and Pennsylvania continued one 
created in 1911. 

General liability laws were enacted or 
amended in twelve States. These took the form 
of modifying the employer’s defenses as regards 
railroads in Minnesota, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Wisconsin, and Wyoming; and as re- 
gards all corporations, except railroads, cov- 
ered by a law of 1911, in Arkansas. In Flor- 
ida the principle of comparative negligence was 
substituted for the complete defense of contrib- 
utory negligence in certain occupations; in Wis- 
consin and Wyoming this substitution was made 
regarding railroad accidents, and in Nebraska 
regarding all employments. 

The more advanced legislation represented by 
workmen’s compensation laws was enacted in 
Connecticut, Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, Ore- 
on, Texas, and West Virginia. Moreover, the 
aws of California, Illinois, Nevada, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin were recast. The Oregon law was 
adopted by referendum in November. The 
Nebraska law was referred to the State election 
of November, 1914. Altogether there were 22 
States having compensation laws in force at 
the close of 1913. These laws are compulsory 
in Colorado, Ohio, and Washington; and elec- 
tion to come under the law is presumed in Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, Oregon, and 
Wisconsin. In Nevada, Oregon, Washington, 
and West Virginia insurance of the employer 
must be made through a State fund; in Cali- 
fornia, Michigan, and Ohio there is a State 
fund in competition with private and mutual 
companies which are regulated; in Massachu- 
setts, Texas, and Wisconsin the insurance is 
made in mutual or private companies encour- 
aged by the State. In Oregon and West Vir- 
ginia employes are required to contribute to 
the insurance fund. On account of its ad- 
vanced character the New York law is the only 
one fully described below. The experience in 
Washington and the modified Ohio act are, how- 
ever, considered, together with data relating to 
industrial accidents. 

New York. In 1910 a workmen’s compensa- 
tion law was enacted by the New York legis- 
lature applying to a specified list of dangerous 
occupations. This law was made a compulsory 
one and on that ground was declared uncon- 
stitutional in 1911 by the Court of Appeals in 
the notorious Ives decision. A movement was 
at once begun to secure either an optional law 
coming within the meaning of that decision or 
an amendment to the State constitution. The 
latter was eventually accomplished at the No- 
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vember election in 1913. At the special ses- 
sion of the State legislature thereafter there 
was passed a law deemed by many the most ad- 
vanced of any yet enacted m the United States, 
if not in the world. Because of its importance: 
its features are given somewhat fully. 

The new law created a new State department 
to be known as the State workmen’s compen- 
sation commission. This is composed of five 
members appointed by the governor; the chair- 
man has a salary of $10,000 and the others: 
$7000 each. The commissioner of labor is an: 
ex-officio member, but has no vote. The law 
provides four ways in which an employer may 
insure himself against losses due to industrial 
accidents: (1) In a casualty company author- 
ized to do business in the State; (2) in a mu- 
tual company composed of not less than forty 
employers having not fewer than 2500 em- 
ployes; (3) by the payment of certain desig- 
nated premiums into a State fund; or (4) by 
furnishing satisfactory proof to the commission 
of his financial ability to pay. In the latter 
case the employer may be required to deposit. 
United States or other government bonds in an 
amount determined by the commission. This. 
fourth alternative is expected to apply only to 
railroads or other large corporations. 

Those employers accepting the third method. 
are divided into forty-two groups and will pay 
5 to a State fund according to rates 

xed by the commission. The commission must 
keep the accounts of each group separate in 
order to make equitable rates, but the entire 
fund is available for paying compensation in 
every industry. Payments must begin to be 
made on July 1, 1914. Failure to comply with 
the law makes the employer liable to a penalty 
of one dollar for every employe for every day 
after July 1. Moreover, failure to comply ren- 
ders the employer liable to suit without re- 
course to the common law defenses of the fel- 
low-servant rule, the doctrine of assumed risk, 
or the theory of contributory negligence. In 
this case, however, the employer does have the 
very frail defenses of willful intention on the 
art of the injured, and intoxication of the in- 
Jured as the sole cause. Ten per cent. of the 
premiums collected from employers insured in 
the State fund must be set aside until a sur- 
plus of $100,000 is created; thereafter five per 
cent. of such premiums will be added to the 
surplus until in the commission’s judgment the 
“catastrophe hazard” is covered. In addition 
the commission will set aside a reserve adequate 
to meet all anticipated losses and to carry all 
claims to maturity. 

The schedule of compensations is liberal. For 
permanent total disability 6634 per cent. of the 
average weekly wages is the compensation. In | 
case of temporary total disability, a like per- 
centage of average weekly wages will be paid 
during the continuance of such disability, but 
not in excess of $3500. For permanent partial 
disability two-thirds of the average weekly 
wages shall be paid for the following number 
of weeks for the injuries indicated: Loss of 
thumb, 60; first finger, 46; second finger, 30; 
third finger, 25; fourth finger, 15; great toe, 
38; other toes each, 16; hand, 244; arm, 312; 
foot, 205; leg, 288; and eye, 128. For any 
other cases of permanent partial disability 
6026 per cent. of the difference between the em- 
ploye's average weekly wages and his wage- 
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earning capacity thereafter will be paid during 
the continuance of such partial disability. In 
case of temporary partial disability the injured 
will receive 6634 per cent. of the difference of 
his average weekly wages and his wage-earn- 
ing 5 during the continuance of such 
disability but not to exceed $3500. The 
weekly payments shall not exceed $20 per week 
in case of hand, arm, foot, leg, or eye; in all 
other cases they shall not exceed 815 per week 
nor be less than 85 per week. Death benefits 
include funeral expenses up to $100. A widow 
or dependent husband without a child under 
eighteen years of age will receive as a life an- 
nuity 30 per cent. of the average wages of the 
deceased; but if the widow remarry the an- 
nuity ceases, but she will receive two years’ 
compensation in one sum. For each child under 
eighteen years of age an additional 10 per cent. 
will be paid, provided that the total amount 
paid does not exceed 6634 per cent. of the av- 
erage annual wages. Children left without any 
parent will each receive 15 per cent. of the 
annual wages of the deceased. In all cases 
excess of wages over $100 will not be taken 
into account in computing compensation. 
One of the most notable features of this act 
is the provision that all claims must be passed 
upon by the State commission, and all pay- 
ments, regardless of the manner in which the 
employer has insured himself, must be made 
through it. These provisions were designed to 
prevent the duplicating of staffs of adjusters in 
all parts of the State, and to protect the in- 
jured from being misled or coerced into making 
settlements for less than the law prescribes. 
WASHINGTON. The compensation law of the 
State of Washington has attracted much atten- 
tion because of its inclusiveness, its compulsory 
character, and its administration by means of 
an insurance fund collected from employers and 
administered by a State commission. The em- 
ployers in forty-seven extra-hazardous occupa- 
tions were required to make contributions, each 
according to a special premium rate per $100 
of his pay-roll. The law fixed the maximum 
for these rates, the actual rate to be deter- 
mined by the number of accidents and allowed 
claims in each group. Thus in logging and 
lumbering the maximum legal rate is $2.50, 
but during the first year the rate assessed was 
$1.46; in street railways the maximum permit- 
ted is $3.00, but the actual rate was only 23 
cents the first year. The experience for the 
firat eighteen months, to April 1, 1913, showed 
6500 firms with 145,000 employes listed by the 
commission. There were reported 19,226 acci- 
dents; claims allowed were 12,753, claims dis- 
allowed, suspended, or waived were 4318, and 
claims being adjusted or investigated, 2155. 
There had been paid into the fund $1,703,556. 
Claims to the amount of $929,443 had been 
paid; there had been invested as a reserve to 
guarantee pensions to the survivors of killed 
workmen, $442,681. The gross expense of the 
commission, which is paid by the State, was 
$152,829, or 8.2 per cent. of the total fund. 
Ou10. The workmen’s compensation act of 
1911, which was elective and which provided 
for a State insurance fund, was replaced in 
part by a compulsory law. This was made pos- 
sible by an amendment to the constitution and 
becomes effective January 1, 1914. The new 
law requires the State and all its subdivisions, 
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even including school districts, to insure their 
employes and pay definite contributions to the 
State insurance fund. All employers regularly 
employing five or more workmen must provide 
compensation for injury or death in one of 
three ways: (a) By subscription to the State 
insurance fund; (b) by proving their financial 
ability to meet probable burdens of compensa- 
tion, and by giving bond when required by the 
State board; (c) by mutual associations of em- 
ployers. Employes who previously contrib- 
uted ten per cent. of the insurance fund are 
neither required nor prompted to make any con- 
tribution. Employers complying with the law 
are relieved of liability for suits under either 
the common law or the liability laws unless 
willfully negligent. Workmen employed by one 
not complying with the law may claim com- 
pensation from the State insurance fund. The 
employer in such a case is liable to suit by the 
State board. Employers having fewer than five 
employes may insure their workmen under the 
act if they wish; otherwise they are liable un- 
der the employers’ liability law of 1910. The 
State liability board of awards will establish 
rates for each trade; it will keep a separate 
account of money paid in every six months by 
each employer and the amount paid out in com- 
ensation to his employes. Each employer will 
be eredited with any balance, thus redueing his 
payment for the next six months; any excess 
of disbursements will be collected from him. 
The object of these last provisions is to stim- 
ulate employers to take all precautions to pre- 
vent accidents. The rates of compensation re- 
main substantially unchanged, being from $1500 
to $3400 in case of death and 60 per cent. of 
the impairment of earning capacity in case of 
injury. 

IRoN AND STEEL INDUSTRY. A Federal report 
on accidents and accident prevention in the 
iron and steel industry (Sen. Doc. 110, 62d 
Cong., Ist Sess.) was a study of conditions 
and experience in 155 plants employing 158,004 
men. In 1910 there occurred in these plants 
274 fatal accidents, 400 permanent injuries, 
and 35,364 temporary disabilities of more than 
one day's duration. The report classified six- 
teen plants having at least two productive de- 
partments into class A when safety devices 
were very good, class B when they were fair, 
and class when poor. The results showed 
that for every 1000 men employed for at least 
300 days the accident rate in class A was 167.1, 
in class B it was 272.4, and in class C it was 
507.9. The accident rate in the best plant was 
115.9 per thousand employes in 300 days, and 
in the worst plant 615.7. These figures at once 
proved the efficacy of a modern safety system 
and demonstrated the criminal negligence of 
some boards of directors. The report studied 
accidents in some plants for a series of years, 
showing again the results of efforts at preven- 
tion. It compared branches of the industry and 

ve details for accidents of different kinds and 
or the duration of disabilities. Finally it 
gave plans for instituting a safety system. 

UNITED STATES. The Department of Com- 
merce and Labor early in the year issued a re- 
port on accidents and their compensation in the 
government service from August 1. 1908. to 
June 30, 1911. It showed that among 400,000 
employes there had occurred 21,033 industrial 
accidents during these thirty-five months. As 
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facilities for reporting accidents were crude, it 
was estimated that there actually occurred not 
fewer than 10,000 per year. Of the accidents 
reported 670 were fatal. The report estimated 
that not more than 30 per cent. of the govern- 
ment employes were included within the pro- 
visions of Federal compensation laws. Thus, 
of the injuries reported, over 6000 were not 
compensated, among which were 390 fatalities 
and over 1200 serious injuries. Numerous 
other details of this report showed the inade- 
quacy of the nation’s provisions for its injured 
employes. 

In the closing days of his administration 
President Taft by executive order extended the 
workmen’s compensation principle to employes 
of the Canal Zone. The operation of this order 
was, however, suspended about two months later 
by President Wilson because funds had not been 
appropriated therefor. 

WORKMEN’S INSURANCE. See Orp-AGE 
PENSIONS; PENSIONS FOB MOTHERS; and WORK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION. 

WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION. See AR- 
BITRATION, INTERNATIONAL. 


WRESTLING. Several professional wres- 
tling bouts were held during 1913, but the plan 
to have S. Zybszko meet Frank Gotch to decide 
the world’s championship fell through. Gotch 
took part in only one match, that with George 
Lurich, whom he defeated in straight falls. 
Zybszko succeeded in winning more than 20 
bouts and appears to be the only wrestler who 
has a chance to take the championship title 
from Gotch. 

The winners of the national championship 
held under the auspices of the Amateur Ath- 
letic Union were: 105-pound, George Taylor, 
Newark Turn Verein; 115-pound, J. Hines, 
Boys’ Club; 125-pound, V. Vosen, Bronx Church 
House; 135-pound, A. E. Anderson, Norwegian 
Turn Verein; 145-pound, C. Johnson, New York 
A. C.; 175-pound, J. Varger, Boys’ Club; 
heavyweight, Jack Gunderson, Norwegian-Amer- 
ican A. 6. 

Cornell won the intercollegiate championship, 
with Princeton second and Lehigh third. The 
winners of the main bouts were: 115-pound, 
Suppes, Lehigh; 125-pound, Boak, Cornell; 
135-pound, Levy, Cornell; 145-pound, Franz, 
Princeton; 175-pound, Watson, Lehigh; heavy- 
weight, Gile, Princeton. 

The English championships held at London 
produced the ONONIRE winners: 133-pound, 
catch-as-catch-can, P. H. Corkings; 133-pound, 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, E. Winskell; 
161-pound, catch-as-catch-can, S. V. Bacon; 
161-pound, Cumberland and Westmoreland, J. 
Winskell; heavyweight, catch-as-catch-can, W. 
J. West; heavyweight, Cumberland and West- 
moreland, J. Winskell. 

WRIGHT, Georce. An English jurist, died 
in May, 1913. He was born at Clonakilty, Cork, 
Ireland, in 1847, and was educated at Dublin 
University. In 1871 he was called to the bar 
and in 1891 was elected a bencher of the King’s 
Inns. In 1900 he was appointed solicitor-gen- 
eral for Ireland and in the following year was 
raised to the bench. 

WRIGHT, ORVILLE D. See AERONAUTICS. 

WURTTEMBERG. See GERMANY. 

WYNDHAM, Grorce. An Enclish states- 
man and writer, died July 8, 1913. He was 
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born in 1863, educated at Eton and Sandhurst, 
and after leaving the latter institution, he ob- 
tained a commission from the Coldstream 
Guards, and served with his regiment in the 
Suakin campaign. After a few years he left the 
army to become a private secretary to A. J. Bal- 
four, then chief secretary for Ireland. In 1889 he 
was elected member of Parliament from Dover, 
and long continued to represent that constitu- 
ency. He was appointed under secretary for 
war in 1898, and two years later made a speech 
in defense of the British army in South Africa, 
which was one of the great triumphs of his 
parliamentary career. In the same year he was 
appointed chief secretary for Ireland, and in 
this position he served for five years; but po- 
litieal complications soon arose by reason of 
appointments which were resented by the Irish 
people, and by reason of a lack of diligence in 
his attention to the duties of his office. When 
Mr. Wyndham concluded his term as chief sec- 
retary he was & very unpopular official. He 
will be best remembered in connection with Ire- 
land as the author of the Irish land purchase 
act of 1903. In 1902 he was elected lord rec- 
tor of Glasgow University, and of Edinburgh 
University in 1908. He edited an edition of 
North's Plutarch, and Shakespeare's Poems, and 
was a deep student of literature. 

WYOMING. PoruLATION. The population 
of the State in 1910 was 145,965. According 
to the estimates of the Bureau of the Census, 
made in 1913, the population in that year was 
163,325. 

AGRICULTURE. The area, production, and 
value of the principal crops in 1912-13 are 
shown in the following table. The figures are 
from the United States Department of Agricul- 


ture, and those for 1913 are estimates only. 


Acreage Prod. Bu. Value 
Corn. idw 1913 11,000 493,000 $ 394,000 
1912 16,000 868, 236,000 
Wheat .......... 1913 90,000 2,250,00 1,745,000 
1912 6,000 2,181,000 „745, 
Oatss 1913 220,000 8,360, 3,344,000 
1912 205,000 8,569,000 3,171,000 
Ryð aeciscsseas vs 1913 4,000 16,0 49,000 
1912 3,000 57, 37,000 
Potatoes ........ 1913 12,000 1,680,000 1,092,000 
1912 11,000 1,540,000 924,000 
Hay Qs X 913 480,000 a 912.000 6,110,000 


191 0 . , 
1912 452,000 859.000 ^ 7,387,000 


a Tons. 

MINERAL Propuction. The total value of the 
mineral products of the State in 1912 was $13,- 
374,088, compared with $11,483,377. The total 
coal production of the State in 1912 was 7,368,- 
124 short tons, valued at $11,648,088. It is 
probable that more than half the entire area of 


the State is coal-bearing, but in some portions 


the coal lies under such heavy cover as to be 
unworkable under present conditions. The pro- 
duction of 1912 was a considerable increase over 
that of 1911, which was 6,744,664 short tons. 
The output in 1912 was, with the exception of 
that of 1910, the largest in the history of the 
State. The number of men employed in the coal 
mines of the State in 1912 was 8036, to average 
238 days in 1912, against 7924 to average 230 
days in 1911. There were 38 deaths by acci- 
dent in Wyoming coal mines in 1912, compared 
with 35 in 1911. Of the fatalities in 1912, 32 
occurred underground, and 20 of these were falls 
of roof and coal. 

The State produces a small amount of copper. 
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In 1912 this amounted to 25,080 pounds of blis- 
ier copper, compared with 130,127 pounds in 
1911. The Encampment district, which is the 
most important producing district in the State, 
was not active in 1912. The year 1912 murked 
the entrance of Wyoming as an important ele- 
ment in the oil industry, the Mid-West, the 
Franco-Wyoming, and the Standard Oil Company 
all being particularly active. In April a gusher 
which flowed 1200 barrels a day was drilled in 
the Salt Creek field, 45 miles north of Casper. 
This development started a general boom in the 
oil field, especially in Natrona County. The 
total oil lands in the.State increased from 29,550 
acres in 1911 to 64,810 in 1912. The total pro- 
duction in the State in the latter year was 
1,572,306 barrels, compared with the production 
of 186,685 barrels in 1911. (The figure for 
1911 includes also the production of Utah.) 
The number of productive fields in the State at 
the end of 1912 was 189. 

TRANSPORTATION. The railway mileage on 
January 1, 1912, was 1704. During that year 
the Union Pacific Railroad constructed about 11 
miles of new track; the Oregon Short Line about 
23 miles; and the Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy about 225 miles. The last-named road, 
which will probably b» completed in 1914, con- 
tinued the construction of the Wyoming link 
of its new north and south line from Seattle to 
Galveston. 

EpucaTIon. The total school population in 
1912 was 35.786. The total enrollment in public 
schools was 26,502. The total number of teachers 
was 1225—174 male and 1051 female. The av- 
erage salary of male teachers was $78 monthly, 
and of female $57.48. 

FINANCE. The report of the State treasurer 
is for the two years ending September 30, 1912. 
There was a balance on hand September 30, 1912, 
of $769,716. The receipts in 1911 were $1,069,- 
970, and in 1912, $1,978.000. The disbursements 
in 1911 were $944,453, and in 1912 $893,307, 
leaving a balance on September 30, 1912, of 
$1,179,672. The chief receipts are from taxation, 
and the chief expenditures are for State institu- 
tions, education, and State officers. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS, The institutions 
under the control of the State Board of Charities 
and Reform are the State Hospital for the In- 
sane at Evanston; the Wyoming State Peniten- 
tiary at Rawlins; Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home 
at Buffalo; the Big Horn Hot Springs Reserve 
at Thermopolis; Wyoming General Hospital at 
Rock Springs; Wyoming General Hospital at 
Sheridan; Wyoming General Hospital at Casper; 
and the Wyoming School for Defectives at Lan- 
der. The total expenditure for support of these 
institutions in 1912 was $450,354. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. There was no 
election of State officers during the year, as the 
term of Governor Carey does not expire until 
January 1, 1915. The next State election will be 
held on November 3, 1914. The legislature on 
January 29 reélected Francis E. Warren United 
States senator. It ratified the income tax amend- 
ment and approved the constitutional amend- 
ment for the direct election of United States sen- 
ators. 

LEGISLATION. The legislature met in 1913 and 
passed several important measures, These in- 
clude the following: An act providing submis- 
sion to the people of an amendment authorizing 
a workmen’s compensation act; a measure pro- 
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viding for an eight-hour day for workmen or 
public works; an act prescribing the liability of 
railroad companies for injuries to ana the death 
of employes. ‘This follows generally the provis- 
ions of the federal statute. Marriage of white 
persons with negroes, mulattoes, Mongolians, or 
Malays was declared to be void. An act was 
passed regulating the sale of cocaine and other 
drugs. See also LiQUoR REGULATION. 

STATE GOVERNMENT. Governor, Joseph M. 
Carey; Secretary of State, F. L. Houx; Treas- 
urer, J. L. Baird; Auditor and Commissioner of 
Insurance, R. B. Forsyth; Adjutant-General, V. 
K. Hart; Attorney-General. Douglas A. Preston; 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Rose Baird 
Maley—Houx, Baird, and Preston, Democrats; 
Carey, Progressive; rest Republicans. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, R. 
H. Scott; Associate Justices, Cyrus Beard, Chas. 
N. Potter; Clerk, W. H. Kelly—all Republicans. 

STATE LEGISLATURE, 1913. Republicans: Sen- 
ate, 15; House, 31; joint ballot, 46. Democrats: 
Senate, 12; House, 26; joint ballot, 38. Repub- 
8 majority: Senate, 3; House, 5; joint bal- 
ot, 8. 

The names of senators and representatives to 
Congress will be found in the article UNITED 
STATES, section Congress. 

WYOMING, UNIVERSITY OF. A State insti- 
tution for higher education founded at Laramie, 
Wyo., in 1886. The total enrcllment in all de- 
partments of the university in the autumn of 
1913 was 386. The faculty numbered 65. There 
were no noteworthy changes in the faculty dur- 
ing the year, and there were no notable benefac- 
tions. A new agricultural hall costing $100.000 
was in process of erection during the year. The 
productive funds of the university amount to 
about $50,000, and the income in 1912-13 to 
$172,250. The greater part of this comes from 
the State legislature. The library contains about 
33,000 volumes. The president is Charles O. 
Merica, LL.D. 

X-RAYS. See BENZOL, Puysics, and Rapro. 
THEBAPY. 

YACHTING AND MOTOR-BOATING. 
Morton F. Plant’s Elena and E. Walter Clark’s 
Irolita in 1913 duplicated their brilliant per- 
formances of the previous year by winning the 
more important races for schooners. The Elena 
won the Larchmont Yacht Club's 38 - mile run 
from New Haven to New London on August 5, 
captured the rear-commodore’s cup in the run 
from New London to Newport of the New York 
Yacht Club’s squadron on August 6, and on the 
following day carried off the Astor Cup in a 
40-mile race. The death of Mrs. Plant, wife of 
the Elena’s owner, resulted in the withdrawal 
of the schooner from further competition. 

This left the field clear for the Irolita, which 
won all but one of the races of the New York 
Yacht Club’s squadron. She captured the vice- 
commodore’s cup, the eommodore’s cup, and the 
navy challenge cup. The challenge cup of the 
Alumni Association of the United States navy 
passed into the hands of the Muriel, Charles 
Smither’s schooner, after a run from Gloucester 
to Marblehead. The Muriel also won the 
Larchmont Yaeht Club’s first run from Larch- 
mont to New Haven. Edmund Randolph’s sloop 
Spartan (50-foot, one-design class) won the 
king’s cup, and J. P. Morgan’s Grayling the 
commodore’s cup in a 41-mile run from Prov- 
incetown to Marblehead. 
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In the German-American sonder class race for 
the President Wilson cup off Marblehead, C. P. 
Curtis’s Ellen tied with Guy Lowell’s Cima 
and then won in the sail-off. The Michicago, 
representing the Chicago Yacht Club, was the 
winner of the Manhasset Bay Yacht Club chal- 
lenge cup. The Brooklyn Yacht Club’s 280-mile 
ocean race was won by the sloop Ediana, owned 
by John A. Crowley. C. Ratsey’s Duchess was 
victor in the New York Athletic Club’s 100-mile 
race to Block Island. 

Arrangements were made in the summer of 
1913 for a renewal of the races for the America’s 
cup. Sir Thomas Lipton, through the Royal 
Ulster Yacht Club, sent a challenge to the New 
York Yacht Club, holder of the trophy, which 
was accepted. The races will take place Sep- 
tember 10, 12, and 15, 1914. The challenging 
yacht will be called the Shamrock IV. and will 
be a 75-footer. The defender will be chosen 
from yachts now being built by the Vanderbilt 
interests and various individuals. 

MoToR-BOATING. Interest in motor-boating in 
1913 was chiefly centred in the international 
Tace for the Harmsworth trophy, which took 
place in Osborne Bay, Isle of Wight, England. 
The United States and France had boats en- 
tered in the regatta. E. Mackay Edgar’s Maple 
Leaf IV., an English boat, successfully defended 
the trophy, and in covering the distance—32.4 
nautical miles—established a new world’s rec- 
ord of 49.02 knots, or 56.37 statute miles, an 
hour. Ankle Deep, the American contender, 
owned by Count Casimir Mankowski, finished 
second in the race, developing a speed of 45.67 
knots, or 52.52 statute miles, an hour. Ankle 
Deep also distinguished herself by winning the 
gold challenge cup over a 29.3-mile course on 
the St. Lawrence River. She went the distance 
in 44 minutes, 55 seconds, an average speed of 
46.12 miles an hour. H. H. Timken’s Kitty 
Hawk V., in winning the Perry Centennial $1500 
prize, made a new American record by averag- 
ing 50 miles an hour for 30 miles. James 
Pugh’s Disturber and Max Leischmann’s Haida 
Papoose deserve mention for making 48.34 miles 
and 47.04 miles per hour, respectively, during 
the year. The Philadelphia-Bermuda race (734 
miles) was won by Dream in 87 hours, 25 min- 
utes, and the Bermuda-Brooklyn race (680 
miles) by Toscam II. in 70 hours, 27 minutes, 
39 seconds. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. The total enroll- 
ment in all departments of the university in the 
autumn of 1913 was 3272, divided as follows: 
Graduate school, 274; non-resident, 79; college, 
1397; Sheffield Scientific School, 1112; art 
school, 56; music school, 91; fores€ school, 32; 
department of theology, 91; department of medi- 
cine, 48; department of law, 133. The faculty 
numbered 581, of whom 133 were professors, 89 
assistant professors, 149 instructors, 90 assist- 
ants in instruction, and 124 assistants in ad- 
ministration. 

There were several important changes in the 
faculty of the university in 1912-13. William 
H. Taft began his work as Kent professor of 
law in the autumn of 1913. Several assistant 
professors were promoted to full professorship. 
Professor John J. Weir retired from his posi- 
tion as Leffingwell professor of painting and 
director of the Yale Art School. Among the 
important gifts received in 1912-13 were the fol- 
lowing: By the will of Dr. Francis Bacon, 
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$220,000 for the library fund and $100,000 to 
the scholarship funds; by bequest from Samuel 
H. Lyman, $78,000, and from Cyprian S. Brain- 
erd of the class of 1850, $23,000; and gift of 
$125,000 from Miss Emily F. Southmayd to 
endow a professorship in the law school in 
honor of her brother, the late Charles F. South- 
mayd. The total gifts received during the fiscal 
ear amounted to $1,152,000. (See GIFTS AND 

EQUESTS.) The productive Tunds of the uni- 
versity amount to about $15,000,000, and the 
annual income to about $1,700,000. The library 
contains about 900,000 volumes. The president 
is Arthur T. Hadley. 

YELLOW FEVER. See VITAL STATISTICS. 

YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA. 
TIONS, INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF. The 
international committee in 1913 consisted of 71 
regular members, 20 advisory members, and a 
board of trustees of 14 members. It is the 
direct agent of the associations of the United 
States and Canada, and is elected by delegates 
from these associations meeting in triennial 
convention. Work is carried on in foreign 
countries—in Asia, Africa, the Levant, Latin 
America, and the eastern part of Europe. In 
the home field the committee maintains a force 
of 99 executive, traveling, and office secretaries, 
and in the promotion of association work in 
foreign lands it maintains a staff of 176 sec- 
retaries. The membership of the North Amer- 
ican associations, according to the latest figures, 
was 597,800, and the net value of their prop- 
erty $75,000,000. Libraries are maintained by 
580 associations, and 770 occupied buildings of 
their own. There are about 73,000 young men 
students in educational classes, 360,000 in the 
physical departments, and 114,000 students in 
Bible classes. The chairman of the committee 
in 1913 was Alfred E. Marling; the general 
secretary, Richard C. Morse; and the executive 
secretary, Frederic B. Shipp. 

YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSO- 
CIATIONS, NATIONAL. Board or. The object 
of this board is to unite in one body Young 
Women’s Christian Associations of the United 
States; to establish, develop, and unify such as- 
sociations; to advance the physical, social, in- 
tellectual, moral, and spiritual interests of 
young women; and to participate in the work 
of the World’s Y. W. C. A. There were, in 
1913, 216 city associations; 684 students and 
industrial associations, with a club enrollment 
of 10,283; and 8 rural associations. The total 
membership was 280,597. There were 11 Terri- 
torial and State organizations called field com- 
mittees. Each year summer conferences are 
held to train voluntary workers in bible mis- 
sion study and association work. Activities in- 
clude efforts to interest recent college graduates 
in all forms of social service and work among 
immigrants, negroes, Indians, etc. During 1913 
plans were prepared for a woman’s building at 
the Panama Exposition. Three commissions 
have been formed, the plans for initiating their 
work to extend over a period of five years. These 
are commissions of thrift and efficiency; the 
commission of social morality; and the com- 
mission of character standards. The most 
notable event in the history of the associations 
during the vear was the raising of $4,000,000 
by solicitation. The object of this fund was to 
erect new buildings. and for other purposes of 
the associations. The president in 1913 waa 
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Miss Grace H. Dodge; secretary, Mrs. William 
W. Rossiter; and the treasurer, Mrs. Samuel 
J. Breadwell. The general secretary is Miss 
Mabel Gratty. 

YUAN SHIH-KAI. See CHINA. 

YUKON. A territory of the Dominion of 
Canada. Area, 207,076 square miles; popula- 
tion (census of June 1, 1911), 8512 (27,219 in 
1901). Dawson is the capital, with 3013 in- 
habitants in 1911. A commissioner adminis- 
ters the territory—George Black in 1913. See 
CANADA. 

ZABERN INCIDENT. See GERMANY. 

ZANZIBAR. A British protectorate com- 
posed of the islands of Zanzibar (640 square 
miles), Pemba (380), and several smaller islands, 
Population, 197,199. The sultan, Seyyid Ali 
bin Hamond, abdicated December 9, 1911, and 
was succeeded by Seyyid Khalifa bin Harub. 
The British agent and consul-general in 1913 
was Edward Clarke, residing at Zanzibar, a fine 
port and the commercial centre. 

ZEPPELIN AIRSHIPS. See AERONAUTICS. 

ZINC. The production of primary spelter, 
which is zinc derived from ore, in 1912, was 
323,907 short tons, valued at $44,699,166. This 
was all from domestic ores. The total produc- 
tion of spelter from both domestic and foreign 
ores was the greatest in the history of the 
zinc-smelting industry of the United States, be- 
ing 338,806 short tons, as against 206,526 tons 
in 1911. Missouri is the greatest producer of 
spelter. The production in that State in 1912 
was 149,557 short tons. From Colorado 
comes 60,841 short tons, and from Wisconsin 
34,137. These are the only States producing 
more than 20,000 tons. Other States which 
produee in considerable quantities are New Jer- 
sey, Montana, Idaho, and Kansas. The total 
production of zinc ore in 1912 was 378,816 short 
tons. The world's production of spelter in 1912 
was the largest in the history of the mining of 
the metal. It formed a total of 1,070,045 short 
tons. The United States, the largest producer, 
was followed by Germany with 298,794 short 
tons in 1912, and by Belgium with 220,678. 
These are the only countries which had a pro- 
duction of more than 100,000 tons. The im- 
ports of zinc in 1912 were valued at $1,363,884. 
The exports were valued at $1,846,301. The 
zine production of the United States in 1913, 
according to the Engineering and Mining Jour- 
nal, was 350,146 tons, while the production in 
Europe was about 673,000 metric tons. The 
world's production of spelter in 1913, as given 
by the same authority, was 1,001,100 metric 
tons. See also METALLURGY. 

ZOOLOGY. (See also ENTOMOLOGY, ORNI- 
THOLOGY, FISH AND FISHERIES.) The Ninth 
International Zodlogical Congress was held at 
Monaco, beginning March 25 under the presi- 
deney of his serene highness, the Prince of 
Monaco. In contrast to the preceding con- 
gresses very few papers in experimental zodlogy 
and only two in genetics were read. This was 
unexpected in view of the great interest taken in 
these subjects by zoólogists in general. Much 
time was given to the consideration of a re- 
port from the committee on nomenclature, espe- 
cially in connection with the desirability of 
continuing the application of the law of 
priority. (See Year Book for 1907.) It was 
finally decided that the committee be given 
power to suspend the rules of nomenclature in 
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special cases, provided that, after consultation 
with specialists in the groups concerned, the 
vote of the committee is unanimously in favor 
of such suspension. If this vote is only a two- 
thirds one in favor of such suspension, the 
matter is to be referred to a special commit- 
tee for subsequent consideration. The full text 
of the report on nomenclature was published in 
the Zoólogischer Anzeiger for August 29 and 
September 12. At the congress the Emperor 
Nicholas prize was awarded to Professors Ernst 
Bresslau and Th. Mortensen. The O. Kowaler- 
sky prize to Professor Paul Pilsener. The tenth 
congress was to be held in 1916 at Budapest, 
with Professor G. Horvath as president. 

The Smithsonian Institution reported that 
their museum had received altogether, from the 
Roosevelt African Expedition, 23,169 speci- 
mens. Of these, 5013 were mammals, 4453 
birds, 5153 plants, 2322 reptiles, and 3500 in- 
sects. 

Protozoa. The protozoa, especially in rela- 
tion to disease, continued to attract attention, 
the greater part of the work on pathogenic 
protozoa being on tle trypanosomes. Woodruff 
explained the regular sequence of species of 
protozoa which appears in hay infusions as due 
to the fact that each secretes waste products 
toxic to itself, but not injurious to other 
species. 

TUBBELLARIA. Child stated that the small 
planarian, Planaria velata, reproduces by fis- 
sion. As it crawls along, small particles ad- 
here to the substratum and are left behind. 
These encyst and in the following spring emerge 
as new worms. This process Child notes as 
following a condition of senescence, and is thus 
a process of rejuvenation. 

CESTODES. Scott, experimenting with the 
tapeworm of the rabbit and dog, Taenia serrata. 
concluded that the final evagination of the cys- 
ticercus in the alimentary canal is due to a 
stimulus first exerted upon it by the gastric, 
and later by the intestinal, juices. Experiments 
with artificial fluids showed that if subjected 
to either gastric or intestinal alone the cys- 
ticercus would not evaginate so readily as if 
it were exposed to both in a sequence like that 
it would experience in the alimentary canal. 

MorLvSCcA. Kishinouye described a Japanese 
clam, Meretrix meretrix, which moves from 
place to place by secreting long mucous threads 
which eventually become sufficiently buoyant to 
support the weight of the animal in the water. 
It then lets go its hold on the bottom and is 
carried to considerable distances by the cur- 
rents. Alverdes made an elaborate study of 
the composition and mode of formation of 
pearls. These may be divided into two classes, 
nucleated and non-nucleated, the former having 
in the centre some foreign body, the latter 
without such a centre. The existence of the 
latter type is denied by some writers, but Al- 
verdes is certain of their existence, for he sec- 
tioned many decalcified pearls, and was unable 
to find them in some specimens, The nucleus 
may be composed of some one of the normal 
constituents of the shell, of some bit of tissue 
from the mussel itself, or of some foreign body. 
The pearl itself shows the same layers as are 
present in the shell, sometimes all being repre- 
sented in & single pearl, but there is no regu- 
larity in this respect. The pearls arise in a 
pearl sack, formed of the mantle. Two may 
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fuse forming a baroque, or one may fuse with 
the shell forming a shell pearl. The so-called 
* blister" is a secretion formed over some for- 
eign matter between mantle and shell. 

ERTEBRATES IN GENERAL. Goodrich discussed 
the question of homologies among vertebrates, 
and concluded that such metamerically repeated 
organs as appendages are homologous, irrespec- 
tive of whether they lie opposite corresponding 
vertebre or not. He considered that homology 
is independent of ordinal correspondence in seg- 
mental position, and the only accurate criterion 
of homology is to say that organs are 
homologous when all their parts have been de- 
rived from corresponding parts in the ances- 
tor. Delsman returned to the discussion of the 
origin of the vertebrate phylum, and argued for 
its origin from an annelid-like ancestor, the 
stimodaeum of the annelid becoming the neural 
canal of the vertebrate. The ventral ganglia of 
the annelids secondarily acquire a connection 
with this neural tube, and form the dorsal gan- 
glia of the spinal nerves, as is shown by the 
fact that in the ontogeny these are at first 
separate from the neural] tube, and secondarily 
acquire a connection with it. This is thus an 
extension of the theory earlier offered by Dohrn. 
Delsman thought that the Tunicates and Am- 
phioxus are not in the direct line of descent, but 
are branched in a different direction from that 
taken by the Craniates. 

AMPHIBIA. Hewitt described from South 
Africa peculiar tadpoles with large oral disks by 
means of which they could adhere to rocks or 
boulders in the mountain streams. These were 
found at Krantskopf in Natal, at an elevation of 
from 1500 to 1600 feet. Similar forms have 
been described from the Himalayas. The sucker 
in some cases is formed by the enormously devel- 
oped lips and in others in a special structure. 

REPTILES. Ruthaven found in the garter 
snakes evidence that the breeding season begins 
at no definite date, but takes place as early in 
the spring as the weather will permit. The 
period of gestation is 144 days. 

MAMMALS. Newmann studied the habits of 
the Texas armadillo, Dasypus novemcinctus 
teranus. These are very abundant in Texas, 
large numbers being killed each year for their 
shells, out of which baskets are made and sold 
as curios. Newmann thinks that the shell is 
of slight protection against other animals, but 
that it does protect against thorns and similar 
structures, the animals often escaping from 
their pursuers by headlong plunges into bram- 
ble thickets. Sight and hearing are apparently 
both very poor in this animal, the sense of smell 
giving it its information concerning its sur- 
roundings. It is very sensitive to cold, digging 
burrows six or seven feet deep, with an enlarge- 
ment at the end, which it lines with grass or 
leaves. Newmann found an indication of par- 
thenogenesis in this animal, though the egg 
never goes beyond the early cleavage stage, and 
polyembryology is well known. (See YEAR BOOK 
of 1912.) Newmann regards the latter as due 
to mechanical conditions surrounding the fer- 
tilized ovum in the uterus, which causes it to 
break up into several parts. 

It was reported that the buffalo herd near 
Lawton, Wyo., in 1913 contained 48 full-blooded 
bison, of which 27 were male and 21 female. 
The increase was slow, because so many more 
males than females were born. 
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CHROMOSOMES. Much work on chromosomes 
appeared during the year, the majority of 
papers tending to confirm a belief in the 
existence of a special sex chromosome, present 
in only half of the spermatozoa. An egg 
fertilized by one of these spermatozoa develops 
into a female adult, while an egg fertilized by a 
spermatozoon devoid of this chromosome de- 
velops into a male. Most of the known cases 
of this sort occur in insects, but Wodsedlek has. 
found them in the pig. Chambers, working on a 
Daphnid, Simocephalus, found that no acces- 
sory chromosome appears, but that half of the 
spermatozoa degenerate. This was in agree- 
ment with Morgan's earlier work on Aphids, 
where & similar degeneration of spermatozoa 
occurs, only the female-producing ones remain- 
ing. This Morgan offered as an explanation 
of the fact that all fertilized eggs develop into 
females. Especially by Morgan and his stu- 
dents has the connection been emphasized be- 
tween the accessory chromosome and the trans- 
mission of “sex limited" characters. In place 
of this latter term, Morgan proposed to use 
the phrase “sex linked,” the character in ques- 
tion not being in any sense limited to sex, 
but merely closely linked to the sex chromosome 
in transmission from one generation to the next. 
Morgan stated that he had found twenty-five of 
such sex linked characters in Drosophila, the 
fruit fly. 

Comparison of the results of breeding experi- 
ments on Drosophila with what is known of the 
behavior of the chromosomes in maturation and 
fertilization of this and other insects had led 
Morgan and his students to a belief in a very 
exact casual connection between the behavior of 
the chromosomes at this time and the mode of 
inheritance of certain characters. In Droso- 
phila certain characters on  cross-breeding 
freely assort and give the Mendelian ratio, 
while others seem to remain connected and give 
non-Mendelian results. This Morgan explained 
on the assumption that in the first case, the 
characters lie in different chromosomes, while 
in the second they lie in the same chromosome, 
and may remain connecting in the breeding 
process. In some cases, when two sets of sex 
linked characters are crossed, the resulting off- 
spring shows a new combination of these char- 
acters, indicating a “crossing over” from one 
chromosome to another. It has been shown in 
some insects that when the chromosomes unite 
they twist around one another instead of lying 
side by side. Sturtevant suggested that when 
they subsequently separate in the formation of 
tetrads, the plane of division is different from 
the plane of union, and thus “ determiners ” 
originally in one chromosome are transferred to 
the other and a crossing over is the result. 
Sturtevant asserted that it is even possible on 
this assumption, to get information as to the 
architecture of the chromosome. If two de- 
terminers lie near together they will not be 
separated as frequently as if they lie at some 
distance from one another on the chromosome. 
Thus a determination of the relative frequency 
of the crossing of two characters will enable 
us to estimate the relative distance apart of any 
two determiners on the chromosome. This seems 
as yet extremely PU pel ieee Bridges re- 
ported some non-Mendelian results in Droso- 
phila which he explained on the assumption that 
in the formation of the polar body, some eggs 
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instead of losing one sex chromosome retained 
both, while others retained neither. Combina- 
tion of these eggs with the different forms of 
spermatozoa would give fertilized eggs with sex 
chromosomes varying in number from three to 
none. Aberrant individuals, whose characters 
might be explained on this assumption of ab- 
normalities in the sex chromosomes, may appear 
in as high as 5 per cent. of the individuals of 
a generation. 

In connection with the subject of the sex 
chromosome, Wilson described in the Hemi- 
pteron, Pentatoma, a small body which he called 
* ehromatoid," which closely resembles the ac- 
cessory chromosome, but which is quite unlike 
it in its relations to the cell. Wilson points out 
the possibility that this has been mistaken for 
the accessory chromosome by other workers, and 
that some of the confusion in the literature may 
have been due to this fact. Foot and Strobell, 
on the other hand, basing their arguments on 
the results of a cytological study of some 
Hemiptera as well as on the results of crossing 
different species of these insects, came to the 
conclusion that the chromosomes themselves are 
too variable and inconstant in character to be 
as important in heredity as they have been sup- 

osed to be, and also that the results of breed- 
ing experiments show that certain characteris- 
tic sex markings are transmitted in heredity in 
a fashion that would be impossible if they were 
linked with a sex chromosome. Zacharias also, 
in Ascaris, found in opposition to Boveri, that 
in each division of the egg the chromosomes 
break down completely, and there is no keim- 
band" in Boveri's sense. There is, he thought, 
no individuality of the chromosomes, but they 
are formed anew after each cell division. These 
conclusions of Zacharias are, however, in oppo- 
sition to those reached by practically all stu- 
dents of this subject, 

Meek proposed a theory of chromosomal evo- 
lution based on what he called a metrical 
analysis of chromosome complexes. He supposed 
that the chromatin granules of the Protozoa are 
visible expressions of specialized particles con- 
cerned with the transmission of hereditary char- 
&cters. As organisms evolved into greater com- 
plexity the granules were, by linear growth, 
converted into rods. This process after a while 
reached a maximum, when the chromatin con- 
jugated into rodg having a diameter twice that 
previously seen. These segment into chromo- 
somes of a new thread width, and such chromo- 
somes are ready to enter & new course of evolu- 
tionary growth. In this way chromosomes of 
forms below  Nemathelminthes have arisen. 
When a length limit had been reached, there 
was another combination giving & second type 
of chromosome, now characteristic of animals 
from Nemathelminthes to Vertebrates. Within 
the latter group we get a third type. Thus the 
animal kingdom may be divided into three 
groups, each with its own especial type of 
ehromosome. The accessory chromosome does 
not enter into this scheme, and appears to be 
undergoing some form of development or disin- 
tegration. It may or may not be the determin- 
ing factor of the sex. 

HEREDITY. The work done in heredity during 
1913 was mainly a continuation and extension 
of that done in earlier years. Much of the pub- 
lished reports is very technical and must be 
regarded rather as accumulated data than as 
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final conclusions which may be summarized at 
this time. As in earlier years the Mendelians 
and the Galtonians follow quite definitely op- 
posed methods, and in consequence often reach 
opposite conclusions. The Journal of Genetics, 
Biometrika, The Journal of Experimental 
Zoólogy, and various publications of the Car- 
negie Institution should be consulted by anyone 
interested in the details of these investigations. 
Morgan emphasized the distinction which should 
be made between a unit cnaracter and the fac- 
tor which is responsible for the appearance of 
that character. The loss of a unit character 
does not, in his opinion, mean necessarily the 
loss of a factor, but merely a readjustment. 
Thus a character may sometimes be dominant 
and sometimes recessive, depending entirely on 
its condition. This condition of the factor 
might be, to use a chemical phrase, reversible, 
and the above mentioned result would follow. So 
many of these factors are now known in the 
heredity of Drosophila that Morgan proposed a 
new scheme of nomenclature for them, the old 
scheme lacking adaptability to present needs. 
Modifications of Morgan’s proposed code were 
suggested by Castle, but no agreement was 
reached as to the most serviceable method. This 
assumption of a “reversible” factorial condi- 
tion, according to Morgan, fits better with cer- 
tain observations on Drosophila than does the 
“ presence and absence” theory of Bateson. 
Sometimes characters apparently absent will 
later reappear, something they could not do 
if really absent in the earlier generations. Ap- 
parently another active factor may be tem- 
orarily substituted for one previously in evi- 
ence. 

Doncaster reported that in cats the orange 
color is sex-linked with the male, being trans- 
mitted to female only. A female which re 
ceives orange color from male parent and black 
from female parent is tortoise shell. Newman 
reported new evidence that night blindness in 
man is sex-linked. He studied one family 
where for five 5 this has appeared, be- 
ing transmitted from the affected male through 
his daughters to some of their sons. Ramaley 
reported on data concerning the inheritance of 
left handedness in the families of students in 
the University of Colorado. In this population 
he found that this trait occurs in about cne- 
sixth of the whole number, and is inherited as 
& regular Mendelian recessive. 

Davenport reported on the inheritance of skin 
color in man, basing his conclusion in part on 
data collected in Bermuda, but mostly from 
Jamaica, where a considerable amount of in- 
breeding between blacks and whites has taken 
place, and where several definite color grada- 
tions are commonly recognized. By the use 
of quantitative methods, Davenport got results 
which led to the conclusion that in the full- 
blooded negro from the west coast of Africa 
there are two double factors, . and B. for 
black skin pigmentation, and that these are 
separately inheritable. In inheritance we may 
get any one of five combinations: (1) No face 
tor, producing white; (2) no B, the A factor 
simplex, producing quadroon; (3) no B, the À 
factor duplex, or A and B both simplex, produc- 
ing mulatto; (4) one factor duplex the other 
simplex, producing & dark color, and (5) both 
factors duplex, producing black. An octoroon 
has no factor and when mated with white would, 
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so far as skin is concerned, produce only white 
offspring. He found no reason to accept tlie 
commonly held notion that two white parents, 
one of whom had a black ancestor, may have 
colored offspring. 

SEX DETERMINATION: The chromosomal 
theory of sex determination is that there are 
two types of spermatozoa, male producing and 
female producing. If these are present in equal 
numbers and fertilize the eggs at random, the 
resulting offspring should be evenly divided as 
to sexes. Observations have shown that in most 
animals the sex ratio from generation to gen- 
eration is fairly constant, and that in a few 
cases this sex ratio can be more or less altered 
by modifying external conditions. This has been 
interpreted as meaning that external conditions 
directly determine the sex ratio, but there are 
various difficulties in the way of this explana- 
tion. Morgan suggested that the external con- 
ditions act, not by a direct effect on the deter- 
mination of sex, but by influencing the two 
forms of sex cells differently, thus favoring one 
at the expense of the other. In this case, we 
could distinguish between a sex determiner, and 
a cause which modifies the sex ratio. In a re- 
view of the literature of cattle-breeding, Pearl 
collected evidence to show that if coitus occurs 
early in the cestra] period, the offspring would 
tend to be female, while if late, it vould prob- 
ably be male. This can only be explained on 
the assumption that the sex chromosomes are 
modified in their effects by external conditions. 
Pearl suggested that the accessory chromosome 
might be an inhibitor of maleness rather than 
a female determiner. 

Nachtsheim, in a study of the chromosomes 
of the bee, got cytological evidence in favor of 
Dzierzon’s theory of sex determination, for in 
drone eggs he was able to get no trace of sper- 
matozoa, sperm asters, or conjugating pronuclei. 
Similar results were reported by Armbruster in 
the solitary bees, for here the sex appears early, 
before feeding begins, and cannot therefore be 
affected by nutrition. 

CoNJUGATION. Recent work by Jennings on 
Paramoecium had indicated that conjugation is 
not followed by rejuvenation, as some of his 
lines were weaker after conjugation than be- 
fore, this being in opposition to earlier work 
by Calkins, and in substantial agreement with 
Woodruff, who found that as far as the 3500th 
generation his cultures of Paramoecium did not 
weaken when conjugation was prevented. 
Calkins and Gregory followed along the lines 
of Calkins’s earlier work, but in this case be- 
ginning with an ex-conjugant and isolating its 
immediate descendants as far as the 32-cell 
stage, they were able to use each of these as 
the starting point of a pure line. Marked dif- 
ferences appeared between these pure lines in 
regard to conjugation, some apparently needing 
it while others did not. Thus among the cells 
resulting trom the division of an ex-conjugant 
there are apparently the differences that appear 
between the soma and the sex cells in the 
Metazoa. Discrepancies between the results ob- 
tained in this field by different workers is, then, 
probably due to fundamental differences in 
the protoplasm of the different strains em- 
ployed. 

SECONDARY SEx CHARACTERS. Darwin's 
theory of the origin of secondary sex characters 
is now practically abandoned, most writers re- 
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garding these as due to some influence exerted 
by the sex organs on the external characters of 
the body. One theory supposes the presence of 
a series of internal secretions, or hormones ” 
sent into the blood from the sex organs, and 
acting upon body cells in such a way as to 
produce the characteristics in question. Geof- 
frey Smith continuea his earlier work on the 
effect of a parasitic crustacean, Sacculina, on its 
host, a crab, where if the host be a male, the 
animal develops into what is practically a fe- 
male, with ovary and characteristic secondary 
sex characters. Smith found that the parasite 
becomes filled with fat, and at the same time 
stimulates the liver to an increased secretion 
of fat. Coincident with this is a diminution 
in the formation of glycogen. This he thinks 
can be explained in terms of Ehrlich’s side-chain 
theory. The parasite seizes on the fatty side 
chains of the liver, which in consequence are 
regenerated to excess. This, however, is too: 
simple a statement, for the exchange takes place 
through the medium of the blood, and fat, as: 
such, is not present in the blood, but is in some 
soluble form in combination with other ma- 
terials. Sacculina seizes on the fatty part of 
this combination in the blood, setting free: 
the other part to take up more fat from 
the liver and convey it again to the Sacculina 
roots. 

According to Smith, an essentially similar 
process goes on when the ovary is developing in 
a normal individual, and there the excess of fat 
links in the blood are the stimuli leading to the 
formation of secondary sex characters. Thus. 
the parasitized male Torn an ovary, because 
the effect of the Sacculina is essentially similar 
to that of the developing ovary, the side-chain 
character liberated into the blood being the 
same in both cases. This theory, according to 
Smith, harmonizes better with observed facta. 
than does the assumption of “hormones” 
thrown into the blood by the sex organs. 

INHERITANCE OF ACQUIRED CHARACTERS. As. 
stated in earlier YEAR Books, the question as. 
to the inheritance of acquired characters seems. 
to have narrowed down to a determination of 
whether any influence can be exerted on the sex 
cells by forces operating on the surface of the 
body. Walther, continuing studies on “ Die 
Umwelt des Keimplasmas,” experimented on the 
absorption of magnesium salts into the blood of 
a crab, Telephusa. Here he concluded that there 
is no reason to believe that chemical substances. 
foreign to the blood can penetrate into and 
modify the germ plasm. Harms found that. 
when ovaries of one species of salamander are 
transplanted into the body of another species, 
the eggs produced by this ovary are like the 
ones characteristic of the species from which 
it was taken, and were not modifled by the body 
into which they were put. Weigl reached essen- 
tially similar results in the transplantation of 
skin from one species of salamander to another. 
The transplanted skin will continue to grow, 
and become apparently an integral part of the 
skin of the foreign species, but retain their 
original character. They are thus self-deter- 
mining, and not modified by other cells of the: 
body. 

On the other hand, Kammerer made elaborate 
experiments on color changes in Salamandra 
maculosa from which he concluded (1) the: 
color patterns possessed by these animals have: 
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‘definite relation to the background against 
which they habitually rest, so that it is possi- 
ble from the study of the color pattern of 
salamander, to determine the character of its 
usual environment, and (2) acquired color char- 
acters are inherited, and this is not a case of 
parallel induction. Somatic characters are im- 
pressed directly on the germ plasm. 
FERTILIZATION. A common belief is that the 
fertilization of the egg is essentially a chemical 
process. Observations by Lillie on the eggs 
of Arbacia strengthen this theory. In this 
animal and in Nereis Lillie found a substance 
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* fertilizin " secreted by the egg, to which the 
spermatozoa are positively chemiotactic, and 
which causes them to agglutinate. Further 
analysis of this “ fertilizin” in Arbacia shows 
that it is essentially an amboceptor with 
" oophile? and “spermophile” side chains. 
When the sperms are bound by the spermophile 
side-chain, the oophile is released, and by seiz- 
ing on an egg receptor, fertilizes the egg. Thus 
the egg is essentially self-fertilizing. 

ZULULAND. A province of Natal (q.v.). 

ZUYDER ZEE DRAINAGE PROJECT. 
See DRAINAGE, 
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